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TTTLER'S 

HISTORY    OF  SCOTLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 
MAR  Y . — 1567-1569. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

ENGLAND.  ]  FRANCE.  GERMANY.  SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.  I  POPE. 

Elizabeth.        I       Charles  IX.       I     Maximilian  II.     I         Philip  II.        I        Sebastian.  Pius  V. 


It  was  not  to  be  Expected  that  the  late  appalling 
events  would  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the 
people,  the  reformed  clergy,  or  the  more  honest 
part  of  the  nobility.  Bothwell  was  universally 
reputed  the  principal  murderer  of  the  king;  he 
was  now  the  husband  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
it  was  commonly  reported  that  he  had  already 
laid  his  schemes  to  get  possession  of  the  young 
prince,  who  was  kept  at  Stirling  castle,  under  the 
governance  of  the  earl  of  Mar.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder  if  men  even  looked  with  suspicion  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  queen  herself.  She  had 
apparently  surrendered  her  mind  to  the  dominion 
of  a  passion  which  rendered  her  deaf  to  any  sug- 
gestion of  delicacy  and  prudence,  almost  of  virtue. 
She  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  and 
arguments  of  her  best  friends:  to  Lord  Ilerrics, 
who,  on  his  knees,  implored  her  not  to  marry  the 
duke;  to  De  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who 
urged  the  same  request;  to  Beaton,  her  own  ambas- 
sador; to  Sir  James  Melvil,  whose  remonstrances 
against  Bothwell  nearly  cost  him  his  life.*  In  the 
face  of  all  this  she  had  precipitated  her  marriage 
with  this  daring  and  wicked  man;  and  public 
rumour  still  accused  her  of  being  a  party  to  the 
murder.  Of  this  last  atrocious  imputation,  indeed, 
no  direct  proof  was  yet  brought  or  offered;  but 
even  if  we  dismiss  it  as  absolutely  false,  was  any 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  176,  177. 
VOL.  III.  | 


mother  who  acted  such  a  part  worthy  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  keeping  and  education  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne? 

So  deeply  felt  were  these  considerations,  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  coalition  for  the  destruction  of 
Bothwell,  and  the  preservation  of  the  prince, 
was  now  widely  organized  in  Scotland.  Of  this 
confederacy  Lcthington  was  secretly  a  member, 
although  he  still  remained  at  Dunbar  with  the 
queen.  Becoming  suspected  by  Bothwell,  how- 
ever, this  baron  and  his  associate  Huntley  had 
resolved  on  his  death;  when  Mary  threw  herself 
between  them,  and  declared,  that  if  a  hair  of  his 
head  perished,  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their 
life  and  lands.  Thus  preserved,  he  continued  his 
intrigues,  and  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  make  his  escape  and  join  his  friends*  Tin- 
plans  of  the  associated  lords  had  been  communi- 
cated to  Moray,  then  in  France;  they  were  sure 
to  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  reformed  church, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  France  en- 
couraged them;  and  Robert  Melvil  and  Grange, 
two  leading  men  in  the  confederacy,  had  informed 
Cecil  and  Elizabeth  of  their  intentions.  Her  answer 
was  now  anxiously  expected. 

But  this  princess,  at  all  times  jealous  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  startled  Avhen  she  under- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Cth  May, 
1567.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  178. 
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stood  that  tlic  combined  lords  had  not  only  resolved 
to  prosecute  Bothwell  for  the  murder,  and  to 
rescue  the  queen  from  his  thraldom,  but  to  crown 
the  prince*  In  reply  to  the  picture  they  drew 
of  the  violent  restraint  put  upon  their  sovereign, 
she  informed  them,  that  if  Mary's  own  letters  to 
herself  were  to  be  trusted,  she  was  in  no  thraldom, 
but  had  consented  to  all  that  had  happened;  she 
observed  that  "  to  crown  her  son  during  his 
mother's  life  was  a  matter,  for  example's  sake,  not 
to  be  digested  by  her  or  any  other  monarch;"  but 
she  added,  that  if  they  would  deliver  the  young 
prince  into  her  hands  to  be  kept  in  England,  she 
felt  inclined  to  support  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  earl  of  Bedford  was  ordered  to  hasten  north- 
ward, that  he  might  have  an  eye  on  theirf  move- 
ments, and  afford  them  some  encouragement ; 
whilst  Cecil,  her  indefatigable  minister,  had  so 
craftily  laid  his  spies  about  the  court,  that  he 
received  instant  information  of  the  minutest  move- 
ments of  Mary  and  Bothwell,  of  the  French  in- 
trigues carried  on  by  De  Croc,  and  of  every  step 
taken  by  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council.  For  a 
brief  season  after  their  marriage,  the  queen  and 
the  duke  appeared  to  forget  that  they  had  an 
enemy ;  and  when  Mary  was  informed  of  the  private 
meetings  of  her  opponents,  she  treated  them  with 
contempt.  "  Athole,"  said  she,  "  is  but  feeble;  for 
Argyle,  I  know  well  how  to  stop  his  mouth;  as 
for  Morton,  his  boots  are  but  new  pulled  off," 
alluding  to  his  recent  return  from  banishment, 
"  and  still  soiled,  he  shall  be  sent  back  to  his  old 
quarters."  J 

In  the  meantime  pageants  and  tourneys  were  got 
up  to  amuse  the  people;  who  observed  that  their 
queen,  casting  off  her  "  mourning  weed,"  assumed 
a  gay  dress,  'and  frequently  rode  abroad  with  the 
duke,  making  a  show  of  great  contentment.  Both- 
well,  too,  was  studious  to  treat  her  with  respect, 
refusing  to  be  covered  in  her  presence,  which  she 
sometimes  playfully  resented,  snatching  his  bonnet 
and  putting  it  on  his  head  ;§  but  there  were  times 
when  his  passionate  and  brutal  temper  broke 
through  all  restraint;  and  to  those  old  friends  who 
were  still  at  court,  and  saw  her  in  private,  it  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  6th  May,  1567. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  11th  May, 
1597,  and  copy,  Elizabeth  to  Bedford,  17th  May,  1567. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  20th 
May,  15C7. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil.  Berwick, 
25th  May,  1567.  Id.  ibid.  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  20th  May,  and  27th 
May,  1567. 


evident,  that  though  she  still  seemed  to  love  him, 
she  was  a  changed  and  miserable  woman.  On 
one  occasion,  which  is  recorded  by  Sir  James 
Melvil  and  De  Croc,  who  were  present,  his  language 
Avas  so  bitter  and  disdainful,  that  in  a  paroxysm 
of  despair  she  called  for  a  knife  to  stab  herself.* 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  marriage  she  des- 
patched the  bishop  of  Dunblane  to  France  and 
Borne ;  his  instructions,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, were  drawn  up  with  much  skill,  and 
contained  a  laboured  but  unsatisfactory  apology 
for  her  late  conduct,  f  It  was  necessary  that 
an  envoy  should  be  sent  on  the  same  errand  to 
Elizabeth;  and  here  the  choice  of  the  queen  was 
unfortunate,  for  she  selected  Robert  Melvil,  ^  the 
secret  but  determined  enemy  of  Bothwell,  and 
one  of  the  principal  associates  in  the  confederacy 
against  him  and  herself.  It  is  possible  that  this 
gentleman,  who  bore  an  honourable  character  in 
these  times,  may  have  considered,  that  in  accept- 
ing this  commission  he  should  be  able  to  serve 
his  royal  mistress;  and  whilst  he  appeared  the 
active  agent  of  her  enemies,  might  secretly  check 
the  violence  of  their  designs  and  labour  for  her 
preservation.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives,  it  is  certain  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  with  which  he  was  treated,  to  reveal 
her  purposes  to  his  confederates,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  mission  acted  for  both  parties.  He 
received  letters  from  Mary  and  Bothwell  to  Eliza- 
beth and  Cecil ;  he  was  instructed,  as  he  has 
himself  informed  us,  to  excuse  his  mistress's  recent 
marriage,  and  to  persuade  Elizabeth  not  to  expose 
her  to  shame  or  declare  herself  an  enemy  ;§  and 
at  the  same  moment  he  carried  letters  to  the* 
English  queen,  from  the  lords  of  the  coalition,  who 
accused  her  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
now  meditated  her  dethronement.  So  completely 
was  he  judged  to  be  in  their  interest,  that  Morton, 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  described  him  to 
Elizabeth  as  their  trusty  friend,  whom  they  had 
commissioned  to  declare  their  latent  enterprise  to 
her  Majesty.|| 

Bothwell's  letter,  which  he  sent  by  this  envoy 
to  Elizabeth,  is  worthy  of  notice.    It  is  expressed 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  180. 

f  Keith,  p.  388.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.,  27th 
May,  1567,  Drury  to  Cecil.    Also  same  to  same,  20th  May,  1567. 

\  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil.    Hopetoun  MSS. 

§  MS.  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil.    Hopetoun  MSS. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Maitland  to  Cecil,  21st  and  28th 
June,  1567.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Morton  and  the 
Lords  to  Elizabeth,  Edinburgh,  26th  June,  1567. 
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in  a  bold,  almost  a  kingly  tone;  lie  was  aware,  he 
said,  of  the  queen's  ill  opinion  of  him,  but  he 
protested  that  it  was  undeserved,  declared  his 
resolution  to  preserve  the  amity  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  professed  his  readiness  to  do  her 
Majesty  all  honour  and  service.  Men  of  greater 
birth,  so  he  concluded,  might  have  been  preferred 
to  the  high  station  he  now  occupied;  none,  he 
boldly  affirmed,  could  have  been  chosen  more 
zealous  for  the  preservation  of  her  Majesty's  friend- 
ship, of  which  she  should  have  experience  at  any 
time  it  might  be  her  pleasure  to  employ  him. 
The  style  was  different  from  the  servility  which 
so  commonly  ran  through  the  addresses  to  this 
haughty  queen,  and  marked  the  proud  character 
of  mind  which,  as  much  as  his  crimes,  distin- 
guished this  daring  man.* 

Melvil  now  left  Scotland  (June  5th)  on  his 
mission  to  the  English  court;  and  during  his 
absence  the  combined  lords  rapidly  arranged  their 
mode  of  attack,  and  concentrated  their  forces.  It 
was  judged  time  to  declare  themselves;  and  the 
contrast  between  their  present  and  their  former 
conduct  was  abundantly  striking.  They  who  had 
combined  with  Both  well  in  the  conspiracy  for  the 
king's  murder,  and  had  signed  the  bond  recom- 
mending him  as  a  suitable  husband  for  their  queen, 
were  now  the  loudest  in  their  execration  of  the 
deed  and  their  denunciations  of  the  marriage.  It 
was  necessary  for  them,  however,  from  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, to  act  with  that  caution  which  accom- 
plices in  guilt  must  adopt  when  they  attempt  to 
expose  and  punish  a  companion.  If  Morton, 
Argyle,  Huntley,  Lethington,  and  Balfour  pos- 
sessed evidence  to  convict  Bothwell  and  his 
servants  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  it  was  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  Bothwell  could  recriminate,  and 
prove,  by  the  production  of  the  bond,  that  they 
had  consented  to  the  same  crime.  We  know,  too, 
that  he  had  shown  this  bond  to  some  of  the  actual 
murderers;  and  unless  they  were  slain  in  hot  blood, 
or  made  away  with  before  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  out,  the  whole  dark  story  might  be 
revealed.  These  apprehensions,  which  seem  to  me 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  kept  in  mind,  account 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  soon 
after  occurred. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Elizabeth,  5th  June, 
I5G7.  Bothwell  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Cecil  and  Sir  N.  Throck- 
morton, by  Robert  Melvil.  His  letter  to  Cecil  is  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  dated  June  5,  that  to  Throckmorton  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Rodd,  bookseller,  Great  Newport  Street. 


Mary  had  summoned  her  nobles  to  attend  her, 
with  their  feudal  forces,  on  an  expedition  to  Lid- 
desdale,  but  most  of  them  had  already  left  court, 
and  neglected  the  order.  Huntley,  who  had  been 
much  in  her  confidence,  corresponded  with  her 
enemies.*  Lethington,  the  secretary,  whom  we 
have  seen  carried  prisoner  to  Dunbar,  pretended 
still  to  be  devoted  to  her  service,  but  betrayed  all 
her  purposes  to  the  confederate  lords;  and  at  length, 
find  ing  a  good  opportunity,  suddenly  Left  the  court. 
Moray,  it  was  said,  had  come  to  England,  and 
taken  a  decided  part  against  her,  and  Hume,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  Border  lords, 
was  active  in  his  opposition.!  No  army,  therefore, 
could  be  assembled;  so  detested  indeed  was  Both- 
well  that  even  the  soldiers  he  had  in  pay  incurred 
his  suspicion;  and  it  was  reported  he  only  trusted 
one  company,  commanded  by  Captain  Cullen,  a 
man  suspected  to  be  deeply  implicated  in  the  king's 
murder.J 

Under  these  circumstances  of  discouragement, 
the  queen  and  the  duke  had  retired  to  Borthwick 
castle,  a  seat  of  the  Laird  of  Crookston's,  about 
ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  confederates, 
led  by  Hume  and  the  other  Border  chiefs,  made  a 
rapid  night  march,  and  suddenly  surrounded  the 
place.  They  were  nearly  a  thousand  strong;  and 
along  with  him  were  Morton,  Mar,  Lindsay,  Grange, 
and  their  followers,  who  deemed  themselves  sure 
of  their  prize;  but  Bothwell  escaped  through  a 
postern  in  the  back  wall,  to  Haddington.  Here 
he  remained  a  day  in  concealment,  and  then 
reached  Dunbar,  where  he  was  next  day  joined  by 
the  queen,  who  fled  in  man's  apparel,  booted  and 
spurred,  from  Borthwick,  and  thus  eluded  notice. § 
Disappointed  in  their  first  attempt,  the  confederates 
marched  to  the  capital,  which  they  reached  at  four 
in  the  morning,  broke  open  the  gates,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  published  a  proclamation, || 
declaring  that  they  had  risen  in  arms  to  revenge 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Diury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  20th  May, 
15G7. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  7th  June,  15G7,  B.C.  Dairy  to 
Cecil.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  lGth  May,  15G7,  B.C. 
Drury  to  Cecil.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil, 
B.C.  25th  Mav,  1567. 

}  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  31st  May, 
15G7,  with  an  undated  letter,  probably  an  inclosure. 

§  Sloane  MSS.  Ayscough,  3119,  British  Museum,  copy,  John  Beaton 
to  his  brother,  11th  to  17lh  June.  Printed  by  L-ting,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  12th 
June,  15G7. 

||  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C., 
12th  June,  15G7,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil.  B.C.  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  same  to  same,  B.C.  11th  June,  1507. 
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the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  forcible  abduction 
of  their  sovereign.  Here  they  were  soon  after 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Athole  and  the  noted  Leth- 
ington,  a  man  -who  had  belonged  to  all  parties,  and 
had  deserted  all,  yet  whose  vigour  of  mind,  and 
great  capacity  for  state  affairs,  made  him  still  wel- 
come wherever  he  turned  himself.  High  wages 
were  now  offered  to  any  volunteers  who  would 
come  forward;  and  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  a  banner  was  dis- 
played, on  which  was  painted  the  body  of  the 
murdered  king,  lying  under  a  tree  as  he  had  been 
first  found,  with  the  young  prince  kneeling  beside 
it,  and  underneath  the  motto,  Judge  and  avenge 
my  cause,  0  Lord.  The  sight  of  this,  and  the 
tenor  of  their  proclamation,  produced  a  strong 
effect;  and  the  confederates  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find,  not  only  that  the  common  people  and  the 
magistrates  warmly  espoused  their  cause,  but  that 
Sir  James  Balfour,  who  enjoyed  the  highest  con- 
fidence with  Bothwell,  and  commanded  the  castle, 
was  ready  to  join  them.  This  infamous  man  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  deeply  implicated  in  the 
murder,  and  was  reported  to  have  some  secret 
papers  regarding  it  in  his  keeping.  His  antici- 
pated defection,  therefore,  gave  new  spirit  to  the 
party.* 

Whilst  such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  city, 
Mary  and  Bothwell  had  assembled  their  followers 
at  Dunbar,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  the  royal 
name,  that  many  of  the  Border  barons  and  gentry 
deserted  Hume,  and  joined  the  queen's  camp. 
Along  with  them  came  the  Lords  Seton,  Yester, 
and  Borthwick,  so  that  within  a  short  time  her 
force  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men.  With 
these  Mary  and  the  duke  instantly  marched 
against  the  enemy,  leaving  Dunbar  on  the  14th 
June,  and  advancing  that  nio-ht  to  Seton.  Next 
morning  she  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  read  to 
the  army,  in  which  her  opponents  were  arraigned 
as  traitors,  who  for  their  private  ends  had  de- 
termined to  overturn  the  government.  They 
pretended,  she  said,  to  prosecute  the  duke,  her 
husband,  for  the  king's  murder,  after  he  had  been 
already  fully  acquitted  of  the  crime;  they  declared 
their  resolution  to  rescue  herself  from  captivity, 
but  she  was  no  captive,  as  they  who  had  them- 
selves recommended  her  marriage  with  the  duke 

*  Beaton  to  his  brother,  from  Sloane  MSS.  3199.  Lamp,  Append, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10G.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Scrope  to  Cecil, 
B.C.  Carlisle,  June  16,  1567. 


well  knew;  they  had  taken  arms,  as  they  affirmed, 
to  defend  the  prince  her  son,  but  he  was  in  their 
own  hands,  and  how  then  could  they  think  him 
in  danger?  In  short,  all  was  a  mere  cover  for 
their  treason,  and  this  she  trusted  soon  to  prove, 
by  the  aid  of  her  faithful  subjects,  on  the  persons 
of  these  unnatural  rebels.*  Her  next  step  was  to 
intrench  herself  on  Carbcrry  hill,  Avithin  the  old 
works  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  English 
army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

Mary  here  awaited  her  opponents,  who  showed 
no  less  alacrity  to  engage,  marching  from  Edin- 
burgh on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  15th,  and 
taking  the  route  to  Musselburgh,  which  soon 
brought  them  in  sight  of  their  adversaries.  Mon- 
sieur de  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  was  then 
with  the  queen.  He  had  disapproved  of  her 
marriage ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  had  even 
encouraged  the  confederates,  with  a  view  of  hav- 
ing the  prince  sent  to  France  ;f  but  he  now  made 
an  attempt  at  mediation,  and  carried  a  message 
to  Morton  and  Glencairn,  assuring  them  of  their 
sovereign's  disposition  to  pardon  the  past,  on  con- 
dition that  they  returned  to  their  duty.  "  Wo 
have  not  come  here,"  said  Glencairn,  when  he 
heard  this  proposal,  "  to  solicit  pardon  for  our- 
selves, but  rather  to  give  it  to  those  who  have 
offended."  "  We  are  in  arms,"  added  Morton, 
"  not  against  our  queen,  but  the  duke  of  Orkney, 
the  murderer  of  her  husband.  Let  him  be  delivered 
up,  or  let  her  Majesty  remove  him  from  her  com- 
pany, and  we  shall  yield  her  obedience. "f 

It  was  evident  from  this  reply  that  there  was 
little  hope  of  peace,  and  the  confederate  lords 
were  the  more  determined,  as  an  indisposition  to 
fight  was  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  the  royal 
troops,  some  men  at  that  moment  stealing  over 
to  the  enemy.  Observing  this,  Bothwell,  who 
was  never  deficient  in  personal  courage,  rode 
forward,  and  by  a  herald  sent  his  defiance  to  any 
one  that  dared  arraign  him  of  the  king's  murder. 
His  gage  was  accepted  by  James  Murray  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  the  same  baron  who  had,  it  was  said, 
affixed  the  denunciation  to  the  tolbooth  gate;  but 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  206,  Beaton  to  his  brother.  Laing,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
106,  110.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  14th 
June,  1567. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  9th  June, 
1567.  Also,  same  to  same,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  31st  May, 
1567.  Also,  15th  June,  1567,  Bedford  to  Leicester,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 

%  Keith,  p.  401.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Scrope  to  Cecil, 
Carlisle,  17th  June,  1567,  B.C.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.   Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  18th  and  19th  June,  1567. 
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Bothwell  refused  to  enter  the  lists  'with  one  who 
was  not  his  peer,  and  singled  out  Morton,  -who 
readily  answered  that  he  would  fight  him  instantly 
on  foot  and  with  two-handed  swords.  Upon  this 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  interfered.  The 
comhat,  he  contended,  belonged  of  right  to  him, 
as  the  relative  of  the  murdered  kin"-;  and  he 
implored  the  associate  lords  by  the  services  he 
had  done,  and  still  hoped  to  do,  that  they  would 
grant  him  the  courtesy  to  meet  the  duke  in  this 
quarrel.  It  was  deemed  proper  to  humour  Lind- 
say; and  Morton  presented  him  with  his  own 
sword,  a  weapon  well  known  and  highly  valued, 
as  having  been  once  wielded  by  his  renowned 
ancestor,  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  Lindsay  then 
proceeded  to  arm  himself;  and  kneeling  down  be- 
fore the  ranks,  audibly  implored  God  to  strengthen 
his  arm  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  protect  the 
innocent.  Bothwell  too  seemed  eager  to  fight, 
but  at  this  critical  juncture  Mary  interfered,  and 
resolutely  forbade  the  encounter.* 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  that  desertion  was 
spreading  rapidly  in  her  army,  nor  had  her  remon- 
strances the  least  effect:  she  implored  them  to 
advance,  assured  them  of  victory,  taunted  them 
with  cowardice,  but  all  to  so  little  purpose,  that 
when  Grange,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  began  to 
wheel  round  the  hill  so  as  to  turn  their  flank,  the 
panic  became  general,  and  the  queen  and  Bothwell 
were  left  with  only  sixty  gentlemen,  and  the  band 
of  hagbutters.*  It  was  his  design  to  throw  him- 
self between  Dunbar  and  this  little  force,  thus 
cutting  off  Bothwell's  escape;  but  Mary  perceived 
it,  and  sent  the  Laird  of  Ormiston  to  demand  a 
j>arley.  This  was  immediately  granted,  and  when 
Grange  rode  forward,  he  assured  his  sovereign 
of  their  readiness  to  obey  her,  if  that  man  who 
now  stood  beside  her,  and  was  guilty  of  the  king's 
murder,  were  dismissed.  To  this  she  replied,  that 
if  the  lords  promised  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
she  would  leave  the  duke  and  put  herself  in  their 
hands.  He  carried  this  message  to  his  brethren, 
and  came  back  with  a  solemn  assurance  that,  on 
such  conditions,  they  were  ready  to  receive  and 
obey  her  as  their  sovereign.  Hearing  this,  the 
"ueen,  ever  too  credulous  and  apt  to  act  on  the 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Haryson  to  Cecil,  probably 
.Tune  1G,  15G7.  The  name  is  scored  out,  but  readable.  Also,  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  19,  15G7,  with 
inclosure.  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  Ayscough,  4735,  p.  GG8.  Also, 
Spottiswood,  p.  207. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Scrope  to  Cecil,  June. 
17,  15G7. 


impulse  of  the  moment,  held  a  moment's  conver- 
sation aside  with  Bothwell.  What  passed  can 
only  be  conjectured;  he  appeared  to  waver  and 
remonstrate,  but  when  she  gave  him  her  hand,  he 
took  farewell,  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode  off 
the  field,  none  of  the  confederates  offering  the  least 
impediment*    It  was  the  last  time  they  ever  met. 

Mary  now  waited  for  some  time  till  he  was  out 
of  danger,  and  then,  coming  forward,  exclaimed: 
"  Laird  of  Grange,  I  surrender  to  you  on  the  con- 
ditions you  have  specified  in  the  name  of  the 
lords."  That  baron  then  took  her  hand,  which 
he  kissed;  and  holding  her  horse's  bridle,  con- 
ducted her  down  the  hill  to  the  confederates.  On 
reaching  the  lines  she  was  met  by  the  nobles,  who 
received  her  on  their  knees.  "  Here,  madam," 
said  Morton,  "is  the  true  place  where  your  grace 
should  be,  and  here  Ave  are  ready  to  defend  and 
obey  you  as  loyally  as  ever  nobility  of  this  realm 
did  your  progenitors."  So  fully  felt  was  this 
sentiment,  that  when  some  of  the  common  soldiers 
began  to  utter  opprobrious  language,  Grange  drew 
his  sword  and  compelled  them  into  silence. 

Such  was-  the  extraordinary  scene  which  led 
to  the  escape  of  Bothwell,  and  it  demands  a 
moment's  reflection.  The  confederate  nobles  had 
declared  that  their  object  in  taking  arms  was, 
to  bring  this  infamous  man  to  justice,  as  the 
murderer  of  the  king;  yet,  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  him  in  their  power,  he  was  permitted  to 
escape.  Nothing  could  appear  more  inconsistent; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  looking  to  the  motives  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  it  will  not  be 
found  unnatural.  He,  indeed,  was  the  principal 
murderer,  but  Morton,  Huntley,  Lcthington,  and 
Argyle,  were  aware,  that  if  driven  to  his  defence, 
he  could  bring  them  in  as  accomplices.  They 
allowed  him  to  escape,  because  he  was  infinitely 
more  easily  dealt  with  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a 
prisoner. 

But  to  return  to  Mary.  Encouraged  by  the 
first  appearances  of  courtesy,  she  declared  her 
wish  to  communicate  with  the  Hamiltons,  who, 
the  night  before,  had  advanced  in  considerable 
strength  to  Linlithgow.     This  was  peremptorily 

•  Raumer,  quoting  De  Croc's  Despatches,  pp.  100,  101.  De  Croc 
says  in  his  letter  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  "Bothwell  became  greatly 
alarmed,  and  at  last  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  keep  the 
promise  of  fidelity  which  she  had  made  to  him.  She  answered  yes, 
and  gave  him  her  hand  upon  it.  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  tied 
with  a  few  attendants."  All  this,  however,  must,  as  I  have  said,  bo 
conjecture.  De  Croc  was  not  present :  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  mediation,  he  had  retired  to  Edinburgh.    Spottiswood,  p.  207. 
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refused,  upon  which  she  broke  into  reproaches, 
appealed  to  their  promise,  and  demanded  how  they 
dared  to  treat  her  as  a  prisoner!  Her  questions 
and  her  arguments  were  unheeded,  and  she  now 
bitterly  repented  her  precipitation.  Her  spirit, 
however,  instead  of  being  subdued,  was  rather 
roused  by  their  baseness.  She  called  for  Lindsay, 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  confederate  barons,  and 
bade  him  give  her  his  hand.  He  obeyed.  "  By 
the  hand,"  said  she,  "  which  is  now  in  yours,  I'll 
have  your  head  for  this."*  Unfortunate  princess ! 
When  she  spoke  thus,  little  did  she  know  how  soon 
that  unrelenting  hand,  which  had  been  already 
stained  with  Kiccio's  blood,  would  fall  ctill  heavier 
yet  upon  herself. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  queen,  riding  be- 
tween Morton  and  Athole,  was  conducted  to  the 
capital,  where  she  awoke  to  all  the  horrors  of  her 
situation. f  She  was  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  her 
worst  enemies :  the  populace,  as  she  rode  through 
the  streets,  received  her  with  yells  and  execrations; 
the  women  pressing  round,  accused  her  in  coarse 
terms  as  an  adulteress  stained  with  her  husband's 
blood;  and  the  soldiers,  unrestrained  by  their 
officers,  kept  constantly  waving  before  her  eyes 
the  banner  on  which  was  painted  the  murdered 
king,  and  the  prince  crying  for  vengeance.  At 
first  they  shut  her  up  in  the  provost's  house,  where 
she  was  strictly  guarded.  It  was  in  vain  she 
remonstrated  against  this  breach  of  faith;  in  vain 
she  implored  them  to  remember  that  she  was  their 
sovereign:  they  were  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night,  secluded  even 
from  her  women,  in  solitude  and  tears.  But  the 
morning  only  brought  new  horrors.  The  first 
object  wThich  met  her  eyes  was  the  same  dreadful 
banner,  which,  with  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  the 
populace  had  hung  up  directly  opposite  her  win- 
dows. The  sight  brought  on  an  agony  of  despair 
and  delirium,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  tore  the 
dress  from  her  person,  and,  forgetting  that  she 
was  almost  naked,  attempted  in  her  phrenzy  to 
address  the  people.}  This  piteous  spectacle  could 
not  be  seen  without  producing  an  impression  in 
her  favour;  and  the  citizens  were  taking  measures 
for  her  rescue,  when  she  was  suddenly  removed  to 

*MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B  C  June  15, 
15C7.  Also,  copy,  State  Paper  Office,  probably  June  16,  1567,  Hary- 
Bon  to  Cecil. 

f  Letter  of  John  Beaton  to  his  brother,  Sloane  JISS.  Ayscough,  3109, 
printed  by  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  10G. 

J  John  Beaton  to  his  brother,  17ih  June,  15G7,  Laing,  vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  10G. 


Holy  rood.  Here  a  hurried  consultation  was  held, 
and  in  the  evening  she  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Lochleven,  a  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lake 
belonging  to  Douglas,  one  of  the  confederates,  and 
from  which  escape  was  deemed  impossible.  In 
her  journey  thither  she  was  treated  with  studied 
indignity,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  mob,  miser- 
ably clad,  mounted  on  a  sorry  hackney,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Lindsay  and  Ruthven,  men  of 
savage  manners,  even  in  this  age,  and  who  were 
esteemed  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task.*  Against 
this  base  conduct,  it  is  said  that  Grange  loudly 
remonstrated,  and  that,  to  silence  his  reproaches, 
the  lords  produced  an  intercepted  letter,  written 
by  the  queen  from  her  prison  in  Edinburgh  to 
Bothwell,  in  which  she  assured  him  that  she  would 
never  desert  him.  The  story  is  told  by  Melvil, 
but  I  have  found  no  trace  of  it;  and  Grange 
had  already  manifested  such  bitter  hostility  to  his 
sovereign,  that  his  sincerity  may  be  questioned, 
especially  as  he  continued  to  act  with  his  former 
associates.! 

Thus  far  the  measures  of  the  confederates  were 
crowned  with  success.  The  queen  was  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands;  they  were  possessed  of  the  person 
of  the  heir-apparent,  who  had  been  committed  to 
the  governance  of  Mar,  one  of  their  principal 
leaders;  Bothwell  was  a  fugitive,  and  they  were 
sustained  in  everything  they  had  done  by  the 
support  of  the  ministers  of  the  reformed  church, 
and  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  all  was  deemed  secure;  and,  on 
considering  their  future  policy,  they  determined 
to  pause  till  it  was  seen  with  what  feelings  the  late 
events  were  regarded  by  England  and  France. 
With  this  view  they  lost  no  time  in  despatching 
letters,  first  to  Elizabeth,  and  after  a  little  interval 
to  the  king  of  France.  To  the  English  queen 
they  declared  that  their  only  motive  in  taking 
up  arms  had  been  the  punishment  of  the  king's 
murder;  they  assured  her,  that  so  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  their  sovereign  should  be  restored 
to  freedom ;  and  as  for  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prince,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  been  contem- 
plated. In  conclusion,  they  expressed  a  hope  that 
she  would  consider  their  want  of  money,  and  send 
them  the  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand  crowns  to 
hire  soldiers,  in  return  for  which  they  were  ready 

•John  Beaton  to  his  brother,  June  17,  15G7.    Also,  SIS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  June  18,  15G7. 
■j-Melvii's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  185. 
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to  refuse  the  oilers  of  France,  and  submit  to  be 
wholly  guided  by  England,* 

To  France  their  letters  were  full  of  amity,  but 
more  general  and  guarded.  De  Croc,  the  am- 
bassador, had  at  once  perceived  the  advantage  of 
securing  the  friendship  of  the  successful  party. 
Although  pretending  a  great  zeal  for  Mary's  ser- 
vice, he  really  favoured  the  confederates,  and  had 
not  only  proposed  that  the  young  prince  should  be 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  king  his  master, 
but  advised  them  to  keep  the  queen  of  Scots 
securely,  now  that  they  had  her  in  their  hands. f 
To  him  the  confederates  gave  fair  words,  but 
prudently  determined  not  to  commit  themselves 
till  they  heard  more  definitively  from  England. 
They  at  the  same  time  entered  into  communication 
with  Moray  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  whose  pres- 
ence they  required  in  Scotland.! 

At  this  crisis  (20th  of  June),  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Cecil's  journal,  which  has  been 
on  insufficient  grounds,  I  think,  suspected  of  for- 
gery, the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  through 
the  treachery  of  a  servant  of  Bothwell's,  became 
possessed  of  a  box  or  casket,  which  was  said  to 
contain  some  private  letters  and  sonnets  addressed 
by  the  queen  to  the  duke.  This  was  that  cele- 
brated silver  casket,  which  afterwards  made  so 
much  noise,  and  in  which,  as  asserted  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Mary,  were  found  decided  proofs  of  her 
guilt.  The  whole  details  connected  with  the  story 
are  suspicious,  nor  is  it  the  least  suspicious  of 
these  circumstances,  that  in  the  confidential  letters 
of  Drury  to  Cecil,  written  at  this  period  from  day 
to  day,  and  embracing  the  most  minute  infor- 
mation of  everything  which  passed,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  such  a  seizure.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  Morton,  Lethington,  and  Sir 
James  Balfour,  the  three  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  themselves  deeply  implicated  in  the 
assassination  of  Darnley,  and  that  they  would  be 
exceedingly  likely  to  suppress  such  a  discovery, 
till  the  contents  of  the  casket  were  rigidly  exam- 
ined. They  knew  that  Bothwell  was  in  possession 
of  the  bond  for  the  king's  murder,  and  the  casket 

*MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Forster  to  Cecil, 
June  20,  1567.  The  messenger's  name  was  John  Rede,  with  in- 
structions inclosed.  Also  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  June 
20,  15G7.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to 
Cecil,  June  23,  1567. 

fMS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  June 
20,  1567. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  July  9,  15G7. 
Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  July  12.  Same  to  same, 
and  July  19,  Scrope  to  Cecil. 


might  contain  it,  or  other  papers  equally  con- 
clusive. It  is  certain  that,  on  the  day  of  this 
reported  discovery,  (20th  of  June),  Morton  and 
his  associates  despatched  George  Douglas,  one  of 
the  most  confidential  of  their  number,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  it  is  possible 
his  message  may  have  related  to  it.*  In  this 
mysterious  state  we  must  leave  the  matter  at 
present. 

On  hearing  of  the  late  extraordinary  events  in 
Scotland,  Elizabeth's  feelings  were  of  a  divided 
kind.  Iler  ideas  of  the  inviolability  of  the  royal 
prerogative  were  offended  by  the  imprisonment 
of  the  queen.  However  great  were  Mary's  faults, 
or  even  her  guilt,  it  did  not  accord  with  the  high 
creed  of  the  English  princess,  that  any  subjects 
should  dare  to  expose  or  punish  them  ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  in  a  former  conversation  with 
Randolph,  she  alluded  to  Grange's  letters  to  Bed- 
ford in  terms  of  much  bitterness.f  But  notwith- 
standing this,  she  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  supporting  a  Protestant  party  in  Scotland;  and 
she  well  knew  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
promote  her  views,  as  to  induce  the  confederate 
lords  to  refuse  the  offers  of  France,  and  deliver 
to  her  the  young  prince  to  be  educated  in  Prot- 
estant principles  at  the  court  of  England.  Nor 
was  she  ignorant  that  the  able  and  crafty  men 
who  directed  their  proceedings,  had  determined  to 
refuse  every  petition  for  the  restoration  of  their 
sovereign  to  liberty,  an  event  probably  as  much 
deprecated  by  Elizabeth  as  by  themselves. J  It 
was  perfectly  safe  for  the  English  queen,  therefore, 
to  give  fair  promises  to  Mary,  and  to  remonstrate 
with  the  confederates  upon  this  subject.  Such 
being  her  views,  she  despatched  Robert  Melvil, 
who  was  then  in  England,  with  a  letter  to  his 
mistress;  and  ordered  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
one  of  her  ablest  diplomatists,  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Scotland. 

Meanwhile  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council, 
who  had  suffered  the  principal  actor  in  the  king's 
murder  to  escape,  became  active  in  their  search 
for  inferior  delinquents.  Captain  Cullen,  a  daring 
follower  of  Bothwell's,  had  been  seized  on  their 
first  advance  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after  two 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bedford  to  Cecil,  B.C.  June  23, 
1567.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  and  the  Lords  to 
13edford,  June  20,  1567. 

f  Randolph  to  Leicester,  May  10,  1567.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

%  Gonzalez  Apuntamieutos,  p.  322.  Memorias  dc  la  Rial  Acad,  do 
la  Historia,  vol.  vii. 
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others,  Captain  Blacater,  and  Sebastian  cle  Villours, 
were  apprehended.  The  foreigner  was  soon  dis- 
charged, but  Blacater  was  tried  for  the  murder, 
convicted,  and  executed  before  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  who  eagerly  surrounded 
the  scaffold.  To  their  disappointment  he  died 
solemnly  calling  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and 
revealed  no  particulars.*  Of  Cullen,  who,  it  was 
reported,  on  his  apprehension,  had  discovered  the 
whole  details  of  the  conspiracy,  we  hear  no  more. 
It  is  possible  he  may  have  been  commanded  to 
say  nothing,  because  he  might  have  told  too  much. 

These  efforts  of  the  confederates  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  justice,  did  not  satisfy  the  people;  it  was 
suspected,  that  amongst  their  leaders  were  some 
who  dreaded  any  strict  examination;  and  Morton 
and  Lethington,  distrusting  the  fickle  nature  of 
the  lower  classes,  began  to  dread  a  reaction  in  the 
queen's  favour.  This  was  the  more  alarming,  as 
the  rival  faction  of  the  Harniltons  had  recently 
mustered  in  great  strength.  The  head  of  this 
party  was  nominally  the  duke  of  Chastelherault, 
now  in  France,  but  really  his  brother  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  Failing  Mary  and  her 
son,  the  duke  was  next  heir  to  the  throne;  and 
he  and  his  advisers  had  acuteness  enough  to  pene- 
trate into  the  views  of  Morton  and  his  party. 
They  saw  clearly,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
continued  captivity  of  their  sovereign  must  be  the 
coronation  of  the  young  prince,  his  protection  by 
Elizabeth,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regency, 
under  which  Lennox,  Morton,  or  Moray,  would 
engross  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Having 
been  generally  opposed  to  Mary  and  her  marriage, 
her  captivity  was  not  in  itself  a  matter  which  gave 
them  any  very  deep  concern ;  but  in  weighing  the 
two  evils,  its  continuance  and  a  regency,  or  her 
restoration  and  a  third  marriage,  they  chose  what 
they  thought  the  least,  and  determined  to  make  an 
effort  for  her  restoration. 

For  this  purpose  a  convention  of  the  lords  of 
their  party  was  held  at  Dumbarton  (June  29),  and 
proclamation  made  for  all  good  subjects  to  be 
ready,  on  nine  hours'  warning,  to  take  arms  for 
the  delivery  of  the  queen.f     They  were  here 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  June  25 ; 
also,  B.C.  June  27,  1567.  Same  to  same.  Also,  Historie  of  James 
the  Sext  p.  15.  Bannatyne  edition. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Druiy  to  Cecil.  He  states 
that  "  the  confederates  are  very  anxious  for  Lennox's  return  into  Scot- 
land, to  beard  the  Uami/tons."  June  20,  15G7.  Also,  same  to  same, 
June  25,  15G7.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Also,  same  to  same,  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  June  29  ;  and  same  to  same,  July  1, 
1567,  B.C. 


joined  by  Argyle  and  Huntley,  who  had  deserted 
the  confederates  ;  by  Herries,  a  baron  of  great 
power  and  vigour  of  character;  and  by  Crawford, 
with  the  Lords  Seton  and  Fleming;  whilst  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  celebrated 
Lesley,  bishop  of  Eoss,  directed  their  councils.* 
Their  deliberations  were  watched  and  reported  to 
his  court  by  De  Croc  the  French  ambassador,  who 
found  them,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  more  inclined 
to  France  than  England,  f 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council  could  view  such  proceedings  with- 
out anxiety,  and  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  a  more  intimate  union 
with  the  party  of  the  reformed  church.  Here, 
indeed,  was  their  strongest  hold;  for  the  reformed 
clergy  were  sternly  opposed  to  the  queen,  they 
firmly  believed  that  she  was  participant  in  the 
king's  murder,  and  they  possessed  the  highest 
influence  with  the  people. 

On  their  taking  possession  of  the  capital,  im- 
mediately after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
Borthwick,  Glencairn,  one  of  the  fiercest  zealots 
of  these  times,  had  signalized  his  hatred  of  popery 
by  an  attack  upon  the  royal  chapel  at  Holyrood, 
in  which  he  demolished  the  altar,  and  destroyed 
the  shrines  and  images.  This  attack,  although 
condemned  by  some  of  the  party,  was  not  unwel- 
come to  the  ministers,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  an 
assembly  of  the  Church  was  held  at  Edinburgh. 
In  this  meeting  of  his  friends  and  brethren,  John 
Knox  appeared.  This  great  leader  of  the  reformed 
church  had  fled,  as  we  have  seen,$  from  the  capi- 
tal, immediately  after  the  assassination  of  Eiccio, 
and  had  deemed  it  unsafe  to  return  till  the  queen 
was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven.  Of  his  history  in 
this  interval  we  know  little;  he  probably  resided 
chiefly  with  his  relatives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berwick,  and  he  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
king's  murder  ;§  but  about  a  month  after  that  event 
he  aaain  entered  into  communication  with  Bedford 
and  Cecil,  ||  and  now  that  all  fear  from  the  animosity 
of  the  queen  was  at  an  end,  and  the  chief  power  in 
the  government  once  more  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  he  again  took  his  part  in  the  discussions 
which  agitated  the  country. 

*  Bond  signed  hy  the  Convention  at  Dumbarton,  June  29,  1597, 
copy,  State  Paper  Office,  and  printed  by  Keith,  p.  436. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Offiee,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  June 
29,  1567.  t  See  vo1-     P-  395- 

§  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  259. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  March  11, 
1566-67. 
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In  his  retirement  he  appears  to  have  lost  nothing 
of  his  wonted  fire.  He  was  animated  hy  the  same 
stern,  uncompromising,  and  unscrupulous  spirit  as 
before,  and  the  crisis  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly 
favourable  for  the  complete  demolition  of  popery, 
and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Henceforward  we  must  regard  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  reformed  church;  and  upon  certain 
conditions  he  declared  himself  ready  to  give  his 
cordial  assistance  to  the  confederates.  He  stipu- 
lated that  they  should  recognize  the  Parliament 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  1560,  and  its  acts  as  laws  of 
the  realm.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  the 
famous  Parliament  in  which  popery  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  reformed  religion  established;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Protestants,  Mary  had  never  given  her 
consent  to  its  decrees.  The  confederates,  who 
were  mostly,  if  not  all,  Protestants,  of  course 
experienced  no  such  scruples,  but  embraced  the 
proposal  at  once,  and  entered  into  the  strictest 
union  with  Knox  and  his  party.  Nor  was  this  all. 
They  agreed  to  restore  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  seized  and  devoted  to  civil  uses; 
to  intrust  the  education  of  youth  in  all  colleges 
and  public  seminaries  to  the  reformed  clergy;  to 
put  down  idolatry  (so  they  denominated  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith)  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary;  to 
watch  over  the  education  of  the  prince,  committing 
him  to  some  godly  and  grave  governor;  and  to 
punish  to  the  uttermost  the  murderers  of  the 
king.*  In  return  for  this,  Knox  adopted  the 
cause  of  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  (such  was 
the  title  by  which  the  confederacy  against  Mary 
and  Bothwell  was  now  known)  with  all  the  energy 
belonging  to  his  character.  From  former  experi- 
ence, none  knew  better  than  this  extraordinary 
man  the  strength  of  popular  opinion  when  once 
roused,  and  few  understood  better  how  to  rouse  it 
by  that  style  of  pulpit  eloquence  which  he  had 
adopted:  earnest,  sententious,  satirical,  colloquial, 
often  coarse,  but  always  to  the  point,  and  always 
successful.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  great  secondary  cause  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  the  force  of 
popular  opinion,  roused,  directed,  and  kept  in  con- 
tinual play  by  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  the 
clergy.     Such  an  engine  was  not  permitted  in 

*  Knox,  History,  p.  449.  Spottiswood,  p.  210.  MS.  Letter,  State 
Taper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  B.C.  Berwick,  June  25,  1507.  Also 
MS.  Letter,  B.C.  June  27,  1507,  same  to  the  same. 

VOL.  m. 


England  by  Elizabeth  and  Iter  ministers:  Knox 
regretted  it,  and  repeatedly  requested  license  to 
preach  at  Berwick,  but  he  was  invariably  refused. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  bring  over 
the  Hamiltons  and  their  associates  to  the  con- 
federates,* and  letters  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  church  to  Argyle,  Huntley,  Ilerrics,  and 
others,  requesting  their  presence  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  20th  July,  to  which  day  they  had  adjourned 
their  Assembly.  To  enforce  this,  Knox,  with 
three  colleagues,  Douglas,  Row,  and  Craig,  waited 
upon  them,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  their  attend- 
ance, that  they  might  labour  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  policy  and  patrimony  of  the  church. 
But  the  Hamiltons  suspected  the  overtures;  and 
the  Secret  Council,  who  dreaded  lest  delay  should 
give  strength  to  their  enemies,  determined  to 
compel  the  queen  to  abdicate  the  government  in 
favour  of  the  prince  her  son. 

The  known  character  of  Mary,  however,  ren- 
dered this  daring  resolution  a  matter  of  no  easy 
accomplishment.  Her  confinement  in  Lochleven 
had  been  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  great 
rigour;  she  was  there  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Lindsay  and  Ruthven,  men  familiar  with  blood, 
and  of  coarse  and  fierce  manners.  The  lady  of 
the  castle,  Margaret  Erskine,  daughter  of  Lord 
Erskine,  had  been  mistress  to  the  queen's  father, 
James  V.,  and  was  mother  to  the  earl  of  Moray. 
She  had  been  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Robert 
Douglas ;  and  their  son,  William  Douglas,  who 
was  proprietor  of  the  castle,  had  early  joined  the 
confederacy.  She  herself  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  a  proud  and  imperious  spirit,  and  was 
accustomed  to  boast  that  she  was  James's  lawful 
wife,  and  her  son  Moray,  his  legitimate  issue,  who 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  queen. f 

Under  such  superintendents,  Mary  could  not 
expect  a  lenient  captivity;  but  her  spirit  was 
unbroken,  though  Villeroy,  a  gentleman  sent  to 
her  by  the  king  of  France,  was  denied  all  access, 
and  it  became  impossible  for  her  to  receive  advices 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hamiltons,  from  the 
strictness  with  which  all  communication  was  cut 
off.}  She  had  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  Robert  Mel- 
vil  on  a  mission  to  the  English  queen  soon  after 
her  marriage.    During  his  stay  in  England  those 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Berwick,  Drury  to  Cecil, 
June  25,  1507. 

t  Keith,  p.  403,  note  G. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  27th  Juno, 
15G7.    Also  Id.:  same  to  same,  June  20,  1507. 
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sad  calamities  had  occurred  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and  now  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  shut 
out  from  all  friendly  intercourse,  and  fed  only 
with  the  deferred  hopes  that  sicken  the  heart,  she 
looked  anxiously  for  his  return. 

But  this  servant  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become 
the  envoy  of  her  enemies.  During  his  stay  in 
England  he  had  acted  as  the  secret  agent  of  the 
confederate  lords,  who  had  imprisoned  her ;  he 
solicited  money  to  support  them  in  their  enter- 
prise ;  he  received  orders  from  them  to  supply 
himself  out  of  this  sum  when  it  was  advanced  by 
Elizabeth  ;  he  was  cautioned  against  declaring  him- 
self too  openly,  as  something  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  French  ambassador;*  he  proposed  to  the 
English  queen  the  project  for  Mary's  "  demitting 
the  crown"  in  favour  of  her  son,  with  which  the 
lords  who  had  imprisoned  her  had  made  him 
acquainted  ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  his 
first  meeting  was  neither  with  his  own  sovereign 
nor  the  friends  who  had  combined  for  her  delivery, 
but  with  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council.  He 
assured  them  of  the  support  of  the  English  queen, 
in  the  "  honourable  enterprise"  in  which  they  had 
engaged ;  he  informed  them  that  Elizabeth  had 
agreed  to  Mary's  resignation  of  the  crown,  provided 
it  came  of  her  own  consent ;  and  he  then,  before 
visiting  his  mistress  in  her  prison  at  Lochleven, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Cecil,  from  which,  as  it  con- 
tains his  own  account  of  his  negotiation,  I  think  it 
right  to  give  this,  extract : — "  It  may  please  your 
honour,"  says  he,  "  to  be  advertised,  I  came  to  this 
town  [Edinburgh]  upon  the  29th  of  June,  and 
havef  imparted  the  queen's  Majesty's  good  disposi- 
tion in  the  assisting  and  partaking  with  the  lords 
to  prosecute  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to 
preserve  the  prince  in  the  custody  of  the  earl  of 
Mar.  Whereof  the  said  lords  most  humbly  thank 
her  highness.  The  whole  particularities  that  I  had 
your  honour's  advice  in,  according  to  the  queen 
your  sovereign's  meaning,  is  not  at  this  present 
resolved  on,  by  reason  the  most  part  of  noblemen 
are  gone  to  their  houses,  to  repose  them  and  their 
friends,  except  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Athole,  with 
my  Lord  Hume,  my  Lord  Ledington,  Sir  James 
Balfour  captain  of  the  castle,  who  is  daily  in  council 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Melvil  to  Cecil,  1st  July,  1567; 
also  MS.  Letter,  Melvil  to  Cecil,  June,  1567;  and  MS.  Letter,  in 
cipher  with  the  decipher  affixed,  David  Robertson  to  Melvil,  June  26, 
1567;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Earls  of  Athole,  Morton, 
und  others,  to  Elizabeth,  26th  June,  1567. 

t  In  Orig.  "has." 


with  them,  and  Mr.  James  Mackgill  and  the  jus- 
tice-clerk. The  cause  of  their  going  from  this 
town  is  by  some  bragging  of  the  Hamiltons,  with 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  minding  to  convene  their 
forces  and  make  their  colour  [pretence]  for  the 
delivery  of  the  queen ;  albeit,  it  be  credibly  re- 
ported, that  they  fear  the  king's  murder  to  be  laid 
to  some  of  their  charges  ;  I  mean  the  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  :  wherefore,  it  was  thought  most  con- 
venient that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  should 
in  the  meantime  have  their  friends  in  readiness. 

"  Before  my  coming,  the  lords  did  write  divers 
instructions  unto  me,  besides  a  letter  written  to  the 
queen's  Majesty,*  subscribed  by  them.  The  effect 
whereof  was,  that  as  they  did  understand  by  me  of 
the  good  inclination  [of]  your  mistress  and  council 
being  addicted  to  help  them  in  their  most  need — 
so,  for  their  parts,  their  goodwill  to  do  her  Majesty 
service,  before  all  other,  with  time  shall  be  declared. 
As  for  their  dealing  with  France,  they  have  used 
them  so  discreetly,  as  neither  France  may  have 
any  just  cause  to  be  offended,  and  the  queen  your 
sovereign  be  well  pleased. 

"  The  lords  presently  needs  but  money,  for  they 
have  already  listed  divers  men  of  war,  and  is  taking 
up  more.  The  Hamiltons  is  judged  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  queen's  f  substance,  and  countenanced 
by  France  to  have  money,  seeing  France  is  in 
doubt  to  persuade  our  noblemen.  Wherefore,  sir, 
it  is  most  needful,  that  with  all  expedition  money 
may  be  procured  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,  and 
sent  thither  with  Sir  Nicholas  Fragmarton,+  or  by 
some  of  the  Borders,  for  that  necessity  that  they 
will  be  prest  to  will  be  within  eight  or  ten  days, 
which  I  thought  meet  to  advertise  your  honour  of ; 
and  what  order  shall  be  taken  for  my  going  to  the 
queen  is  not  agreed  upon,  by  reason  the  most  part 
of  lords  are  not  present ;  and  my  Lord  Ledington 
being  greatly  empesched  with  affairs,  might  not 
have  leisure  to  concur  at  length,  but  is  glad  to 
understand  of  the  care  your  honour  has,  that  we 
should  do  all  things  by  justice  and  moderation. 
And  that  the  queen  your  sovereign  may  be  con- 
tent with  your  conference  with  me,  he  does  well 
like  of  your  advice  in  divers  heads  ;  always,  there 
is  matter  enough  probable  §  to  proceed  upon  that 
matter  we  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther  is  thought 
expedient.  Ye  shall  with  diligence  be  advertised  ; 
and  refers  the  rest  to  my  lord  of  Ledington's  letter, 

*  Elizabeth.  f  Mary's.  J  Sir  N.  Throckmorton. 

§  Probable  here  used  in  the  sense  of  provable. 
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who  does  repose  himself  upon  the  care  he  hopes 
your  honour  will  continue  in,  for  to  set  forward 
their  honourable  enterprise  ;  and  the  lords,  for  their 
part,  will  accord  with  your  ambassador  to  keep  the 
prince:  and  to  her  highness'  desire  will  put  him  in 
the  custody  of  her  Majesty,  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
they  shall  be  minded  to  suffer  him  go  in  any  other 
country.  The  whole  novels  *  here  I  refer  to  my 
lord  of  Ledington's  letter ;  and  as  I  learn  further 
your  honour  shall  be  advertised.  ...  At 
Edinburgh,  the  1st  of  July.    E.  Melvil."  f 

This  letter  sufficiently  explains  itself,  and  proves, 
that  Melvil,  although  nominally  the  envoy  of  Mary, 
was  now  acting  for  the  confederates.  It  unveils, 
also,  the  real  intentions  of  Elizabeth:  it  shows  that 
her  object  in  despatching  her  ambassador,  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  was  professedly  to  procure 
the  queen's  liberty,  but  really  to  encourage  the 
confederates,  to  attach  them  to  her  service,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  prince  if  possible,  to  induce 
the  captive  queen  to  resign  the  crown,  and  to  hold 
out  to  Moray,  with  whom  she,  Melvil,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  were  now  in  treaty, 
the  hope  of  returning  to  his  country  and  becoming 
the  chief  person  in  the  government.!  It  appears 
to  me  also  (but  this  is  conjecture),  that  the  myste- 
rious sentence  §  in  which  Melvil  informs  Cecil  that 
Lethington  liked  his  advice,  and  that  at  any  rate 
they  had  proof  enough  to  proceed  on  the  matter  first 
agreed  upon,  related  to  the  scheme  of  compelling 
their  sovereign  to  agree  to  their  wishes  by  a  threat 
of  bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  king. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written 
(1st  July)  Melvil  repaired  to  Lochleven,  and  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  Mary,  in  which  he 
delivered  to  her  the  letter  of  the  queen  of  England. 
At  this  conference  Lindsay,  Euthven,  and  Douglas, 
insisted  on  being  present,  according  to  the  orders 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council.  The  queen  was  thus  cut  off  from 
all  private  conference  with  her  servant,  and  she 
complained  bitterly  of  such  rigour,  but  could  obtain 
no  redress.  Eight  days  afterwards,  however, 
Melvil  was  again  sent  by  them  to  Lochleven,  and 

*  Novels — news. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Robert  Melvil  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh, 
1st  July,  15G7. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  R.  Melvil  to  Cecil,  July  8,  15G7. 
Kerny  in  Fife. 

§  "  He  [Lethington]  does  well  like  of  your  advice  in  divers  heads ; 
always  there  is  matter  enough  probable  [provable]  to  proceed  upon 
that  matter  wc  first  agreed  upon,  and  farther  is  thought  expedient." 


permitted  to  see  his  royal  mistress  alone.  In  this 
interview  he  endeavoured  (according  to  his  own 
declaration)  *  to  persuade  Mary  to  renounce  Both- 
well,  but  this  she  peremptorily  refused  ;  and  her 
obduracy  upon  this  point  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation in  the  lords  and  the  people.  Knox,  now  all 
powerful  with  the  lower  ranks,  thundered  out,  as 
Throckmorton  expressed  it  to  Cecil,  cannon-hot 
against  her ;  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  were 
his  party,  and  some  of  the  leaders,  of  her  guilt,  that 
it  became  generally  reported  she  would  be  brought 
to  a  public  trial.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that, 
early  in  July,  Lord  Herries  held  a  meeting  with 
Lord  Scrope,  in  which,  when  the  English  warden 
attempted  to  detach  him  from  Mary's  interests,  lie 
declared,  that  if  Morton  and  his  faction  would  set 
his  mistress  at  liberty,  he  was  ready  to  assist  them 
in  prosecuting  the  king's  murder  ;  but  if  they 
intended  to  bring  the  queen  to  her  trial  by  open 
assize,  he  would  defend  her,  though  forsaken  by  all 
the  world. f 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton, 
Elizabeth's  ambassador,  left  the  English  court  on 
his  mission  to  Scotland.  We  have  seen  that  the 
English  queen,  in  her  message  to  Morton  and  his 
confederates  by  Eobert  Melvil,  had  encouraged 
them  in  their  enterprise,  and  promised  them  her 
support ;  but  her  instructions  to  Throckmorton, 
although  severely  worded,  were  more  favourable 
to  the  captive  queen.  He  was  directed,  indeed,  to 
express  her  grief  and  indignation  that  decided 
steps  had  not  been  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
king's  murder,  to  point  out  the  mortal  reproach 
she  had  incurred  by  her  marriage,  and  to  assure 
her,  that  at  first  she  had  resolved  to  give  up  all 
further  communication  with  one  who  seemed  by 
her  acts  so  reckless  of  her  honour  ;  but  he  was  in- 
structed to  add,  that  the  late  rebellious  conduct  of 
her  nobles  had  softened  these  feelings.  Whatever 
had  been  Mary's  conduct,  it  did  not,  she  said, 
belong  to  subjects  to  assume  the  sword,  or  to 
punish  the  faults  of  the  prince  ;  and  so  much  did 
she  commiserate  and  resent  her  imprisonment,  that 
she  was  prepared  to  compel  her  nobles  to  restore 
her  to  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  ready 
to  lend  her  countenance  and  assistance  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  king's  murder  and  the  prcserva- 

*  Robert  Melril's  Declaration,  Ilopetonn  MSS.  Also,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Sir  James  Melvil  to  Drury,  Edinburgh,  8th  Julv, 
15G7. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Scrope  to  Cecil,  B.C.  Carlisle, 
9th  July,  1567. 
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tion  of  the  young  prince.  In  conclusion,  Throck- 
morton was  enjoined  to  declare  to  the  Scottish 
queen  the  charges  with  which  she  was  loaded  by 
her  subjects,  and  to  hear  her  answers  and  defence.* 
On  crossing  the  Border,  the  ambassador  was  met 
by  Lethington  the  secretary,  at  Coldingham,  who 
conducted  him  to  Fastcastle,  a  strong  fortalice 
overhanging  the  German  Ocean,  f  Here  he  was 
received  by  Hume  the  lord  of  the  castle,  with  Sir 
James  Melvil ;  and  in  a  conference  held  with  the 
Scottish  secretary,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  those  who  were  as  crafty,  cautious, 
and  diplomatic  as  himself  or  his  mistress.  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  and  informed  him  that 
the  Scottish  lords  dreaded  Elizabeth's  caprice. 
They  assured  themselves,  he  said,  "  that  if  they  ran 
her  fortune  she  would  leave  them  in  the  briars," 
and  desert  them  after  they  had  committed  them- 
selves. Already  they  complained  that  she  had 
departed  from  her  first  promises  to  Robert  Melvil, 
and  had  sent  a  cold  answer  to  their  last  letter ;  and 
as  for  her  proposal  to  set  their  sovereign  at  liberty, 
if  sincere  in  this,  it  was  plain,  they  said,  that  the 
queen  of  England  sought  their  ruin  :  for  were 
Mary  once  free,  it  would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  murder,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
condition. 

Touching  their  intended  policy  to  France,  a 
subject  upon  which  Elizabeth  was  exceedingly 
jealous,  Throckmorton  found  them  resolved  to 
hold,  for  the  present,  the  same  cautious  course 
which  they  pursued  to  England,  neither  positively 
refusing  nor  accepting  the  overtures  of  the  French 
king.  These,  indeed,  as  Lethington  reported  them 
to  the  English  ambassador,  were  of  an  extra- 
ordinary description ;  and  if  Mary  owed  little 
gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  she  was  certainly  still  less 
obliged  to  her  royal  relatives  at  that  court,  whose 
exertions  at  this  moment  were  strenuously  devoted 
to  the  setting  up  a  party  in  Scotland  composed 
of  her  enemies,  the  confederate  lords.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
captive  queen.  It  was  suggested  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  young  prince  should  be  managed  by 
a  council  of  the  lords,  acting,  of  course,  under 
French  influence ;  and  as  for  the  queen  herself, 
De  Croc  the  ambassador  proposed  to  rid  them 

*  British  Museum,  Cotton  MSS.  Caligula,  C.  i.  f.  3,  6,  8.  Copy, 
Instructions  to  Sir  N.  Throckmorton,  30th  June,  1567. 

f  Robertson's  Appendix,  No.  xxii.  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  12th 
July,  15C7.  Fastcastle  is  described  by  him  as  "very  little  and  very 
strong :  a  place  fitter  to  lodge  prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty." 


of  her  altogether,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  French 
convent.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  Scottish  secretary  had  not 
exaggerated  these  intentions  of  France,  for  we  find 
that  at  this  very  time  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  French  king  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  earl  of  Moray,  then  at  his  court,  f  These 
splendid  bribes  he  steadily  rejected ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  far  from  embracing  the 
interests  of  Morton  and  his  associates,  that  he 
despatched  one  of  his  servants,  Nicholas  Elphin- 
ston,  on  a  mission  to  the  Scottish  queen,  assuring 
her  of  his  devotion  to  her  service. 

Elphinston  arrived  in  London  a  few  days  after 
Throckmorton's  departure  for  Scotland.  He  was 
there  admitted  to  a  secret  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
which  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  his  communication 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  her  more  favourable  to 
Mary,  and  more  hostile  to  the  confederate  lords. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  secret  history  connected 
with  the  interview  between  this  envoy  of  Moray 
and  Elizabeth,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Heneage,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  to  Cecil. 
This  person  was  in  waiting  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  palace,  when  Elizabeth,  after  dismissing  Moray's 
messenger,  called  him  hastily  and  sent  him  to  Cecil. 
He  was  directed  by  her  to  inform  the  prime  min- 
ister, that  Moray  had  despatched  his  servant  with 
letters  to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  expressive  of  his 
attachment,  and  offering  his  service  ;  that  they 
were  to  be  delivered  to  her  own  hands,  and  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  confederates :  and  that  he  had  in 
charge  also  to  remonstrate  with  them  for  their 
audacity  in  imprisoning  their  sovereign.  But  this 
was  not  all :  the  rest  of  the  commission  given  by 
the  English  queen  to  Heneage,  is  still  more  inter- 
esting in  furnishing  us  with  an  admission,  from  her 
own  lips,  of  that  insidious  dealing  which  so  often 
marked  her  policy.  Tell  Cecil,  said  she,  that  he 
must  instantly  write  a  letter,  in  my  name,  to  my 
sister,  to  which  I  will  set  my  hand,  for  I  cannot 
write  it  myself,  as  I  have  not  "  used  her  well  and 
faithfully  in  these  broken  matters  that  be  past. 
The  purport  of  it  must  be,  to  let  her  know  that 

*  Robertson's  Appendix,  No.  xxii.  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  Fast- 
castle, 12th  July,  1567. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence,  Norris  to 
Elizabeth,  Poissy,  2nd  July,  1567.  Same  to  Cecil,  MS.  Letter,  Poissy, 
2nd  July,  1567.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Norris  to 
Cecil,  Paris,  16th  July,  1567.  "  .  .  Great  is  the  travel  and 
pain  that  hath  been  here  taken  to  win  the  earl  of  Moray,  offering  both 
the  Order,  and  great  augmentation  of  living ;  which,  as  he  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  hath  refused,  lest,  by  taking  gifts,  he  should  be  bound 
where  he  is  now  free." 
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the  earl  of  Moray  never  spoke  diffamedly  of  her  for 
the  death  of  her  husband  ;  never  plotted  for  the 
secret  conveying  of  the  prince  to  England  ;  never 
confederated  with  the  lords  to  depose  her  :  on  the 
contrary,  now  in  my  sister's  misery  let  her  learn 
from  me  the  truth,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  not 
a  more  faithful  and  honourable  servant  in  Scot- 
land." *  At  this  date,  therefore  (July  8),  if  we 
are  to  believe  this  evidence,  and  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  question  it,  Moray  was  no  party  to 
the  schemes  of  the  confederates.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  declared  himself  against  them,  and  was 
resolved  to  support  and  defend  the  queen  his 
sovereign. 

But  to  return  to  Throckmorton.  This  ambas- 
sador proceeded  from  Fastcastle  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Hume  and  an  escort  of  four 
hundred  horse.  The  day  after  his  arrival  (July 
13)  there  was  a  solemn  fast  held  by  the  reformed 
church,  the  leaders  of  which  were  decided  enemies 
of  the  Scottish  queen  ;  and  his  first  impressions 
gave  him  little  hope,  either  that  he  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  the  royal  captive,  or  be  able 
to  do  her  much  good.f  Nor  did  the  confederate 
lords  seem  in  any  haste  to  have  a  conference  with 
him  ;  and  when  he  accidentally  met  their  leader, 
Morton,  he  excused  himself  from  entering  upon 
business,  as  the  day  was  devoted  to  sacred  exer- 
cises. Lethington,  however,  came  to  him  in  the 
evening,  and  from  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  it 
was  apparent  to  the  ambassador  that  they  were 
determined  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  Mary. 
They  had  already,  he  said,  refused  the  French 
ambassador,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things 
they  did  not  choose  to  irritate  France. 

As  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
Throckmorton  found  all  things  looking  gloomily. 
Her  chief  supporters,  the  party  of  the  Hamiltons, 
were  divided  in  their  councils,  and  almost  equally 
treacherous  in  their  intentions  with  her  more  open 
enemies.  Being  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  they  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  got  rid  both  of  Mary  and  the  prince  ;  and 
if  we  may  credit  Throckmorton,^  they  only  "  made 
a  show  of  the  liberty  of  the  queen,  that  they  might 
induce  these  lords  to  destroy  her,  rather  than 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  T.  lfeneage  to  Cecil,  from 
the  court,  8th  July,  1567. 

t  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  Edinburgh,  11th  July,  1567,  Robert- 
son, Appendix,  No.  xxii. 

X  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  18th  July,  1567.  Also  same  to  same, 
July  14,  1567.  Both  letters  in  Robertson's  Appendix,  No.  xxii.  And 
same  to  same,  June  19,  1567,  Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  18. 


they  should  recover  her  by  violence  out  of  their 
hands."  Argyle  was  tampering  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Secret  Council.  Hcrries,  though  more 
attached  to  her  service,  was  not  to  be  trusted  when 
his  own  interests  came  in  the  way ;  the  French 
king  and  the  queen-mother  were  ready  to  desert 
her  if  they  could  gain  the  confederates ;  and, 
singular  as  the  fact  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
given  credit  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  her 
only  true  friend  at  this  moment  was  the  carl  of 
Moray.  He  had  despatched  Elphinston,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  visit  Mary  and  assure  her  of  his 
services,  and  this  envoy  arrived  in  the  capital  much 
about  the  same  time  with  Throckmorton.  But 
when  he  requested  to  have  access  to  the  queen, 
and  deliver  his  letters,  he  received  a  peremptory 
denial.  It  has  been  often  asserted,  and  very  com- 
monly believed,  that  from  the  first  rising  of  the 
lords  against  Mary  and  Both  well,  Moray  was  one 
of  their  party,  in  active  correspondence  with  them ; 
yet  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  his  present 
attachment  to  Mary's  interests,  his  rejection  of  the 
offers  of  France,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  she 
was  regarded  by  the  confederates  ?  But  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  miserable  queen,  the  most  bitter 
were  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  the  people.  Tn 
the  midst  of  their  austerity  and  devotional  exer- 
cises, the  ministers  expressed  themselves  with  deep 
indignation  against  her,  and  looked  forward  with 
anxious  interest  to  their  great  ecclesiastical  council, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  eight  days,  and  in  which 
they  had  determined  that  the  whole  matter  con- 
nected with  the  murder  and  her  imprisonment 
should  be  debated. 

The  more  that  Throckmorton  investigated  the 
state  of  parties  during  this  interval,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  own 
interference,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  Mary.  So 
far  were  the  people  from  listening  with  any  patience 
to  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  which  Eliza- 
beth had  instructed  him  to  inculcate,  that  they 
took  their  stand  on  the  very  opposite  ground — 
the  responsibility  of  the  prince,  and  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  call  their  sovereign  to  account  for 
any  crimes  she  might  have  committed.  "  It  is  a 
public  speech  among  all  the  people  "  (so  wrote  the 
ambassador  to  Elizabeth)  "  that  their  queen  hath 
no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to  commit  murder 
nor  adultery  than  any  other  private  person,  neither 
by  God's  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm."* 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,Julyl8,1567,Robertson,  Appendix,  No.xxii. 
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These  popular  principles  were  now  for  the  first 
time  openly  and  powerfully  preached  to  the  com- 
mons. Knox,  Craig,  and  other  ministers  of  the 
reformed  church,  considered  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  as  the  lawful  vehicles  of  their  political  as 
well  as  their  religious  opinions  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Buchanan,  who  had  joined  the  confederates,  en- 
forced the  same  doctrines  with  uncommon  vigour 
and  ability.  Their  arguments  were  grounded  on 
the  examples  of  wicked  princes  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment who  were  deposed  and  put  to  death  for  their 
idolatry,  and  on  alleged  but  disputable  precedents 
in  their  own  history,  of  similar  severity  exercised 
by  subjects  against  their  sovereigns.*  In  con- 
sequence of  all  these  efforts,  the  few  friends  who 
had  at  first  ventured  to  defend  the  Scottish  queen 
were  silenced  and  intimidated,  and  the  public  mind 
became  inflamed  to  such  a  state  of  madness  and 
fury,  that  she  began  to  think  of  saving  her  life 
by  retiring  to  a  nunnery  in  France,  or  living  with 
the  old  duchess  of  Guise.f 

At  this  moment  Robert  Melvil  was  for  the 
third  time  sent  by  the  confederates  to  Lochleven, 
instructed  to  make  a  last  effort  to  prevail  upon  his 
mistress  to  renounce  Bothwell.  By  him  Throck- 
morton found  an  opportunity  to  convey  a  letter, 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  Mary  to  the  same 
course.J  But  the  mission  was  completely  unsuc- 
cessful :  the  queen,  who  believed  herself  to  be 
with  child,  declared  her  firm  resolution  rather  to 
die  than  desert  her  husband,  and  declare  her  child 
illegitimate.  She  requested  Melvil,  at  the  same 
time,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  lords  which  implored 
them  to  have  consideration  of  her  health,  and  to 
change  the  place  of  her  imprisonment  to  Stirling, 
where  she  might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  her 
son.  She  was  willing,  she  said,  to  commit  the 
government  of  the  realm,  either  to  the  earl  of 
Moray  alone,  or  to  a  council  of  the  nobility ;  and 
proposed  that,  if  they  would  not  obey  her  as  their 
queen,  they  should  regard  her  with  some  favour  as 
the  mother  of  their  prince  and  the  daughter  of 
their  king.  To  this  interview  between  Mary  and 
Melvil  no  one  was  admitted,  and  before  he  took 
his  leave  she  produced  a  letter,  requesting  him 
to  convey  it  to  Bothwell.     This  he  peremptorily 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  July  18,  1507,  Robertson,  Aprendix, 
No.  xxii. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  July  1C,  1567. 
Printed  by  Laing,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

|  Robert  Mclvil's  Declaration,  Hopetoun  MSS.  Throckmorton  to 
the  Queen,  July  18,  1567,  Robertson,  Appendix,  No.  xxii. 
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refused,  upon  which  she  threw  it  angrily  into 
the  fire* 

On  his  return  to  the  capital,  he  found  the 
animosity  against  the  queen  at  its  height,  and  the 
English  ambassador  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
restrain  it  from  some  fatal  excess.  Many  openly 
declared  that  no  power,  either  within  or  without 
the  realm,  should  preserve  her  from  that  signal 
punishment  which  her  notorious  crimes  deserved. 
Others,  more  moderate,  proposed  to  restore  her  to 
the  royal  dignity,  if  she  consented  to  divorce 
Bothwell ;  some  advised  that  she  should  resign 
in  favour  of  the  prince,  who  might  govern  by  a 
council,  whilst  she  retired  for  life  to  France.  This 
was  Athole's  scheme,  and  not  disliked  by  Morton, 
but  to  the  majority  of  the  privy  council  it  was 
unacceptable.  They  deemed  it  indispensable  that 
Mary  should  be  publicly  arraigned  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  as  guilty  of  the  king's 
murder,  whilst  some  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
she  should  not  only  be  condemned  and  degraded, 
but  put  to  death.f 

When  such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  convened  at  Edin- 
burgh.^: The  Protestant  clergy  had  already  entered 
into  a  strong  coalition  with  Morton  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Secret  Council,  who  now  held  the  Avhole 
power  of  the  government ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  their  ecclesiastical  tribunal  partook  of  the  rigor- 
ous and  uncompromising  character  of  Knox  and 
Buchanan,  its  leaders.  It  was  argued  that  the 
queen  was  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  she  ought 
to  forfeit  her  life,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every 
probability  that  this  dreadful  result  was  about  to 
take  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
Throckmorton,  who  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
remonstrated  against  such  an  extremity. §  After 
violent  debates,  a  more  moderate  course  was 
adopted.  Mary  had,  as  we  have  seen,  already 
intimated  her  readiness  to  resign  the  government 
to  the  earl  of  Moray.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
follow  up  the  idea  ;  and  for  this  purpose  Lord 
Lindsay,  who  had  left  Lochleven  to  attend  the 
General  Assembly,  was  despatched  thither  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Melvil.  From  this  nobleman, 
one  of  the  fiercest  zealots  of  his  party,  Mary  had 

*  Melvil's  Declaration,  Hopetoun  MSS. 

•j-  Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  18,  MS.  Letter,  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth, 
July  19,  1567. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Robert  Melvil  to  Elizabeth,  Edin- 
burgh, July  29,  1567. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Robert  Melvil  to  Elizabeth,  Edin- 
burgh, 29th  July,  1567. 
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everything  to  dread:  her  passionate  menace  to  him 
on  the  day  she  -was  taken  prisoner  at  Carbcrry  had 
not  been  forgotten,  and  he  was  now  selected  as  a 
man  whom  she  would  hardly  dare  to  resist.  He 
carried  with  him  three  instruments  drawn  up  by 
the  lords  in  their  sovereign's  name.  By  the  first 
she  was  made  to  demit  the  government  of  the 
realm  in  favour  of  her  son,  and  to  give  orders  for 
his  immediate  coronation  ;  by  the  second,  she,  in 
consequence  of  his  tender  infancy,  constituted  her 
"dear  brother,"  the  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  the 
realm  ;  and  by  the  third,  she  appointed  the  duke, 
with  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Athole,  Morton, 
Glencairn,  and  Mar,  regents  of  the  kingdom  till 
the  return  of  Moray  from  France,  with  power  to 
continue  in  that  high  office,  if  he  refused  it.* 

Before  Lindsay  was  admitted,  Melvil  had  a 
private  interview  with  the  queen,  and  assured  her 
that  her  refusal  to  sign  the  papers  would  endanger 
her  life.  Nor  was  this  going  too  far.  It  is  certain 
that,  had  she  proved  obstinate,  the  lords  were 
resolved  to  bring  her  to  a  public  trial ;  that  they 
spoke  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  her  conviction 
for  the  king's  murder,  and  affirmed  that  they  pos- 
sessed proof  of  her  guilt  in  her  own  handwriting.f 
These  threats  and  assertions  were  in  all  probability 
communicated  to  his  royal  mistress  by  Melvil;  and 
he  insinuated  that  she  ought  to  be  the  less  scrupu- 
lous, as  any  deed  signed  in  captivity,  and  under 
fear  of  her  life,  was  invalid.  He  brought  a  mes- 
sage to  the  same  purpose  from  Athole  and  Leth- 
ington,  and  a  letter  from  Throckmorton. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  Mary ;  and  for  a 
short  time  she  resisted  every  entreaty,  declaring 
passionately  that  she  would  sooner  renounce  her 
life  than  her  crown  ;  but  when  Lindsay  was  ad- 
mitted, his  stern  demeanour  at  once  terrified  her 
into  compliance.  He  laid  the  instruments  before 
her;  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  trembling 
hand,  she  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  papers 
without  even  reading  their  contents.  |  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  they  should  pass  the 
privy  seal;  and  here  a  new  outrage  was  committed. 
The  keeper,  Thomas  Sinclair,  remonstrated,  and 
declared  that  the  queen  being  in  ward,  her  resig- 
nation was  ineffectual ;  Lindsay  attacked  his  house, 
tore  the  seal  from  his  hands,  and  compelled  him 

*  Anderson,  toI.  ii.  pp.  208-220,  inclusive. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  25th  July,  1507.  Caligula, 
C.  i.  fol.  22. 

I  Spottiswood,  p.  211. 


by  threats  and  violence  to  affix  it  to  the  resig- 
nation.* 

Having  been  so  far  successful,  the  lords  hurried 
on  the  consummation  of  their  plans,  and  resolved 
without  delay  to  crown  the  pri»ce,  requesting 
Throckmorton's  presence  at  the  ceremony,  and 
despatching  Sir  James  Melvil  to  invite  the  Ilamil- 
tons.  The  English  ambassador,  however,  gave  a 
peremptory  refusal.  Their  whole  proceedings,  he 
said,  had  been  contrary  to  the  advice,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  remonstrances  of  his  mistress. f  The 
Hamiltons  also  declined;  not,  as  they  commissioned 
Melvil  to  inform  the  confederate  lords,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  enemies — so  far  from  this 
they  thanked  them  for  their  gentle  message — but 
simply  because,  from  the  first,  they  had  been  made 
no  party  to  their  intentions.  It  was  their  wish 
also,  they  said,  to  present  a  protest,  that  this  coro- 
nation should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  title  of  the 
duke  of  Chastelherault  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  ; 
and  their  request  having  been  granted,  they  pro- 
fessed to  offer  no  opposition.^ 

It  was  determined  that  the  coronation  should  be 
held  in  the  High  Church  at  Stirling,  and  thither 
the  confederate  lords  repaired ;  but  on  their  arrival 
a  collision  took  place  between  the  new  and  old 
opinions.  The  clergy,  of  whom  Knox  was  the 
great  leader,  insisted  that  the  king  should  not  be 
anointed,  but  simply  crowned,  anointing  being  a 
Jewish  rite,  and  abrogated  by  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. Against  this  notion  it  was  argued  that 
the  custom  was  not  a  superstitious  relic,  but  an 
ancient  solemnity  recognized  by  the  general  usage 
of  Christendom  ;  and  after  a  bitter  contest  the 
objection  was  overruled,  and  the  ceremonial  pro- 
ceeded, every  endeavour  having  been  made  on  the 
part  of  the  lords  to  make  it  as  solemn  and  magnifi- 
cent as  possible.  In  the  procession  Athole  bore 
the  crown,  Morton  the  sceptre,  and  Glencairn  the 
sword,  whilst  Mar,  his  governor,  carried  the  infant 
prince  in  his  arms  into  the  church.  The  deeds  of 
resignation  by  the  queen  were  read  ;  and  Lindsay 
and  Ruthven  did  not  scruple  to  attest  upon  oath 
that  which  they  knew  to  be  false,  that  Mary's 
demission  was  her  own  free  act.  Knox  then 
preached  the  sermon ;  the  crown  was  placed  on 

•  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this  fact  to  Mr.  Riddell,  in  a  paper 
published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  Octoher,  1817. 

f  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Edinburgh,  20th  July,  1507.  Steven- 
son's Selections,  illustrating  the  reign  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  p. 
251.    The  original  is  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

t  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Edinburgh,  31st  July,  15G7.  Steven- 
son's Selections,  p.  258. 
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the  king's  head  by  the  bishop  of  Orkney;  Morton, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Gospels,  took  the  oaths  on 
behalf  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  should  maintain 
the  reformed  religion  and  extirpate  heresy  ;  the 
lords  swore  allegiance,  placing  their  hands  on  his 
head  ;  the  burgesses  followed  ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
the  earl  of  Mar  lifted  the  monarch  from  the  throne 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  nursery  in  the  castle.* 
At  night,  in  the  capital,  the  blaze  of  bonfires,  and 
universal  mirth  and  dancing,  attested  the  joy  of 
the  people. | 

A  more  extraordinary  revolution  was  perhaps 
never  completed  without  bloodshed,  and  appa- 
rently with  such  disproportionate  means.  A  small 
section  of  the  nobles  and  the  gentry,  unsupported 
by  foreign  aid,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  J  at  no 
time  exceeding  four  hundred  men,  opposed  by  the 
highest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  threatened  with  the 
hostility  of  England  and  France,  were  seen  to  rise 
with  appalling  suddenness  and  strength  :  they  dis- 
pel their  enemies;  they  imprison  their  sovereign; 
they  hesitate  whether  she  shall  not  be  openly 
arraigned  and  executed;  they  compel  her  to  resign 
her  regal  authority;  and  they  now,  finally,  place 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  son,  an  infant  of  a 
year  old,  and  possess  themselves  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  government.  If  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  success,  it  is  to  be 
traced  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  unhappy 
infatuation  and  imprudence  of  the  queen.  It  was 
this  that  separated  her  friends,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  gave  ample  field  for  the 
worst  suspicions,  and  alienated  from  her  the  hearts 
and  sympathy  of  the  people.    But  to  return. 

The  first  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received 
with  the  utmost  indignation  by  Elizabeth.  She 
had  already  instructed  Throckmorton  to  remon- 
strate with  the  lords ;  she  had  warned  him  to 
beware  of  giving  his  presence  or  countenance  to 
the  coronation :  she  now  interdicted  him  from 
holding  any  farther  intercourse,  as  her  ambas- 
sador, with  men  who  had  treated  her  with  such 
discourtesy  and  contempt,  and  declared  "  that 
she  would  make  herself  a  party  against  them  to 
the  revenge  of  their  sovereign,  and  an  example 
to  all  posterity."  § 

When  her  letters  were  delivered,  the  principal 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Edinburgh,  31st  July,  1507,  Steven- 
:£on,  p.  257.    Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  p.  684,  Ayseough,  4735. 

f  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  July  31,  1567. 

%  By  "  soldiers,"  is  here  meant  regular  waged  troops. 

§  Orig.  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Sir  N.  Throck- 
morton, 27th  July,  1567.    It  is  corrected  in  Cecil's  hand. 


leaders,  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Hume,  and  Leth- 
ington,  had  come  to  Edinburgh,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Moray,  to  whom  they  had  despatched 
an  envoy,  informing  him  of  his  having  been  chosen 
regent.  Throckmorton,  in  obedience  to  his  mis- 
tress's commands,  kept  aloof;  but  Tullibardine 
the  comptroller,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  one  of  the  interim  regents,  volunteered  a 
visit;  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  the 
late  events,  unveiled  a  scene  of  treachery  upon  the 
part  of  the  Hamiltons,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  queen,  which  filled  him  with  horror.  The  two 
great  leaders  of  this  party  were  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning;  and 
when  the  English  ambassador  remonstrated  upon 
the  violence  of  the  recent  proceedings,  and  threat- 
ened the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  with  hos- 
tility upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  solemnly 
assured  that  a  perseverance  in  such  a  course  was 
the  certain  way  to  shorten  Mary's  life.  "  Within 
the  last  forty-eight  hours,"  said  the  comptroller, 
"  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hamiltons,  has  proposed  to  us  to  put  the  queen 
to  death.  They  have  recommended  this  course  as 
the  only  certain  method  of  reconciling  all  parties ; 
and  on  our  consenting  to  adopt  it,  they  are  ready 
to  join  us  to  a  man,  and  to  bring  Argyle  and 
Huntley  along  with  them." 

Throckmorton  at  first  expressed  his  utter  disbe- 
lief that  any  men,  who  had  hitherto  borne  a  fair 
character,  could  be  guilty  of  such  atrocious  and 
cold-blooded  treachery.  He  ai'gued  also  on  the 
point  of  expediency,  that  more  profit  might  be 
made  of  the  queen's  life  than  of  her  death.  She 
might  be  divorced  from  Bothwell  and  afterwards 
marry  a  son  of  the  duke's,  or  a  brother  of  Argyle's. 
To  this  Tullibardine's  answer  was  remarkable. 
"  My  lord  ambassador,"  said  he,  "  these  matters 
you  speak  of  have  been  in  question  amongst  them, 
but  now  they  see  not  so  good  an  outgait*  by  any 
of  those  devices  as  by  the  queen's  death.  For  she 
being  taken  away,  they  account  but  the  little  king 
betwixt  them  and  home,f  who  may  die.  They  love 
not  the  queen,  and  they  know  she  hath  no  great 
fancy  to  any  of  them ;  and  they  fear  her  the  more, 
because  she  is  young  and  may  have  many  chil- 
dren, which  is  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of."  % 

*  Outgait — outlet. 

f  The  Hamiltons  were  nearest  heirs  to  the  crown,  failing  Mary  and 
her  son.    Home  here  means  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Edin- 
burgh, 9th  August,  1567. 
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Throckmorton,  however,  persevered  in  his  incre- 
dulity, and  that  same  evening  the  secretary  Leth- 
ington  held  a  secret  conference  with  him,  in  which 
he  assured  him  that  Tullihardine  had  stated  nothing 
but  the  truth.  I  think  it  right,  as  these  are  new 
facts  in  this  part  of  our  history,  involving  a  charge 
of  unwonted  perfidy  even  in  this  age,  to  give  the 
particulars  of  this  extraordinary  conversation  in 
the  words  of  the  ambassador  to  Elizabeth.  "  The 
same  day,"  said  he  (he  is  describing  the  events 
of  the  7th  of  August),  "  the  lord  of  Lethington 
came  to  visit  me  on  behalf  of  all  the  lords.  He 
demanded  of  me  when  I  heard  from  your  Majesty, 
and  what  was  the  matter  why  I  had  sent  to  Stir- 
ling for  audience.  ...  I  answered,  to  let  the 
lords  and  him  understand  what  your  Majesty 
did  think  of  their  rash  proceedings,  finding  the 
matter  very  strange  in  this  hasty  sort  to  proceed 
with  a  queen,  their  sovereign,  being  a  prince 
anointed,  not  having  imparted  their  intent  to 
your  Majesty. 

"  For  answer,  the  Laird  of  Lethington  said,  'My 
lord  ambassador,  these  lords  did  think  their  cause 
could  suffer  no  delays;  and  as  for  imparting  their 
purposes  to  the  queen's  Majesty  your  sovereign, 
they  doubted  that  neither  she  would  allow  that 
which  was  meet  for  them  to  do,  neither  could  take 
any  of  their  doings  in  good  part.  And  where  you 
have  charged  us  with  deprivation  of  the  queen 
from  her  royal  estate,  it  doth  appear  by  such 
instruments  as  I  sent  you  from  Stirling,  that  we 
have  not  denuded  the  queen  of  her  regality,  but 
she  hath  voluntarily  relinquished  the  same  to  her 
son.'  I  asked  him,"  continued  Throckmorton, 
"  what  free  will  there  might  be,  or  uncompulsory 
consent,  for  a  prisoner,  and  such  a  one  as  every 
day  looked  for  to  lose  her  life  ?  '  Yea,'  said  he, 
*  it  is  you  that  seek  to  bring  it  to  pass,  what  show 
soever  the  queen  your  mistress,  or  you,  do  make  to 
save  her  life  or  set  her  at  liberty.  For  the  Hamil- 
tons  and  you  concur  together ;  you  have  nothing  in 
your  mouths  but  liberty,  and  nothing  less  in  your 
hearts.  My  lord  ambassador,'  he  continued,  '  I 
have  heard  what  you  have  said  unto  me  ;  I  assure 
you,  if  you  should  use  this  speech  unto  them, 
which  you  do  unto  me,  all  the  world  could  not 
save  the  queen's  life  three  days  to  an  end;  and  as 
the  case  now  standcth,  it  will  be  much  ado  to  save 
her  life.' 

"  I  said,  'My  lord  of  Lethington,  if  you  remem- 
ber, I  told  you  at  my  first  coming  hither,  when  I 
vol.  nr. 


understood  you  minded  the  coronation  of  her  son, 
that  when  you  had  touched  her  dignity,  you  would 
touch  her  life  shortly  after.'  .  .  .  '  Well,  my 
lord,'  said  he, 1 1  trust  you  do  not  take  me  to  be 
one  that  doth  thirst  my  sovereign's  blood,  or  that 
would  stain  my  conscience  with  the  shedding  of 
the  same?  You  know  how  I  have  proceeded  with 
you  since  your  coming  hither.  I  have  given  you 
the  best  advice  I  could  to  prevent  extremity;  and 
either  the  queen  your  sovereign  will  not  be  advised, 
or  you  do  forbear  to  advise  her.  I  say  unto  you, 
as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  if  we  which  have  dealt 
in  this  action  would  consent  to  take  the  queen's 
life  from  her,  all  the  lords  which  hold  out  and  lie 
aloof  from  us,  would  come  and  conjoin  with  us 
within  these  two  clays.  This  morning  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning  have 
sent  a  gentleman  unto  us  for  that  purpose.  And 
likewise  the  carl  of  Huntley  hath  sent  Duncan 
Forbes,  within  this  hour,  to  conclude  with  us 
upon  the  same  ground;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
there  be  very  few  amongst  ourselves  which  be  of 
any  other  opinion.' " 

Throckmorton  then  began  to  use  persuasions 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  a  fearful  extremity. 
Upon  which  Lethington  assured  him,  that,  as  far  as 
he  himself  was  concerned,  there  needed  no  argu- 
ment— but  he  added,  emphatically,  "  '  How  can 
you  satisfy  men  that  the  queen  shall  not  become  a 
dangerous  party  against  them  in  case  she  live  and 
come  to  liberty?'  I  said, '  Divorce  her  from  Both- 
well.'  He  said,  'We  cannot  bring  it  to  pass;  she 
will  in  no  wise  hear  of  the  matter.'  "  The  conver- 
sation was  then  broken  off  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
coming  in  to  carry  Lethington  to  the  council,  who 
were  waiting  for  him.* 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  this  moment  the  Hamil- 
ton s,  instead  of  being  friends  to  the  unhappy 
queen,  as  they  are  represented  in  our  popular 
historians,  were  acting  towards  her  with  treachery 
and  cruelty;  they  were  ready*  to  sacrifice  her  to 
their  own  dreams  of  ambition, |  and  the  life  of 
Mary  was  in  the  most  imminent  peril.}  The  re- 
monstrances  and  arguments  of  Throckmorton, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Elisabeth,  9th 
August,  15G7. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Leicester,  Edin- 
burgh, Oth  August,  1567. 

J  Keith,  p.  43G,  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  representing  the  band 
or  agreement  of  the  party  of  the  Hamiltons  at  Dumbarton,  as  having 
been  entered  into  about  the  29th  July,  instead  of  the  29th  June,  which 
is  its  true  date,  as  seen  on  the  original  instrument  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  In  Mr.  Dawson  Turner's  volume  of  MS.  Scottish  letters,  there, 
is  a  copy  of  the  same  deed,  with  the  correct  date,  29th  June, 
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however,  so  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  agreed  the 
fatal  blow  should  be  suspended  till  the  arrival  of 
the  earl  of  Moray. 

To  this  remarkable  man,  on  whose  movements 
so  much  depended,  all  eyes  were  now  turned,  and 
his  future  conduct  became  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  He  had  been  elected  regent.  "Would 
he  accept  this  high  office,  which,  considering  the 
divided  state  of  parties,  brought  with  it  so  many 
difficulties?  What  were  his  sentiments  as  to  the 
extraordinary  events  which  had  lately  taken  place? 
The  deposition  and  captivity  of  his  sovereign,  the 
coronation  of  the  prince,  the  remonstrances  of 
England,  the  efforts  of  France,  above  all,  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  the  queen,  now  so  strongly 
urged  by  that  party  of  the  reformed  church  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  acted?  All  this  was  field 
for  fearful  conjecture  to  some — for  anxious  specu- 
lation to  all;  and  Moray's  was  a  character  not  easily 
fathomed,  which  often  concealed  purposes  of  great 
weight  and  determination  under  a  blunt  and  open 
manner.  He  had  now  been  absent  from  Scotland 
for  nearly  four  months,  and  it  is  certain  that,  when 
Morton  and  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  first 
planned  that  revolution  (14th  May),  which  ended 
so  fatally  to  Mary,  they  had  secretly  communicated 
with  him.  The  exact  nature  of  that  communica- 
tion we  know  not,  but  it  was  reported  that  he 
approved  of  their  designs;  and  a  month  later,  after 
the  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  they  again  entered 
into  correspondence  with  him;  once  more,  about 
a  fortnight  later;  and  once  again,  after  the  resig- 
nation of  the  queen,  this  correspondence  was 
renewed.  These  facts  are  undoubtedly  calculated 
to  excite  suspicion,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
if,  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy  which  has  agi- 
tated this  portion  of  our  history,  it  has  been  argued 
from  them  that  Moray  not  only  approved  of,  but 
directed  all  the  plans  of  the  conspirators.  But  the 
inquirer  after  truth  dares  not  advance  so  rapidly. 
All  that  is  proved  amounts  to  the  fact,  that  the 
lords  of  the  confederacy  against  Mary,  from  the 
first,  were  anxious  to  gain  him.  Indeed,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  regency  showed  how  far  they  were 
ready  to  go  to  secure  him :  but  of  his  answers  to 
their  letters  we  know  nothing.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  on  the  only  occasion  when  we  can 
detect  a  message  sent  to  them  by  Moray,  it  was 
hostile  to  his  reputed  friends.  Elphinston,  whom 
we  have  seen  deputed  by  him  to  communicate  with 
his  imprisoned  mistress  and  her  captors,  brought 


an  assurance  of  such  comfort  and  loyalty  to  Mary, 
and  so  severe  a  remonstrance  to  the  lords,  that  they 
interdicted  him  from  seeing  the  queen  until  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  depose  her  or  to  put 
her  to  death.  Such  a  message  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  associate. 

On  being  informed  of  his  election  to  the  regency, 
Moray  prepared  to  leave  France,  and  his  intentions 
at  this  moment  formed  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  court  of  England  and  the  Tuileries. 
Elizabeth  was  naturally  anxious  to  preserve  the 
influence  she  had  hitherto  exerted  in  the  affairs 
of  Scotland.  She  considered  her  hold  over  the 
measures  of  that  country  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
great  system  for  the  support  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  however,  she  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council 
for  their  deposition  of  their  sovereign :  their  con- 
duct, in  her  opinion,  was  insulting  to  the  majesty 
of  the  crown,  and  destructive  of  all  principles  of 
good  government;  and  as  she  had  determined  to 
exert  herself  to  procure  the  liberty  of  the  captive 
queen,  she  was  anxious  to  secure  Moray  in  the- 
same  service.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth. 

The  court  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  anxious  to  preserve,  or  rather  to  recover, 
the  influence  it  once  held  over  Scotland;  and  at 
first  the  king  declared  that  he  would  strain  every 
effort  to  have  Mary  and  the  prince  brought  into 
his  kingdom:  but  this  idea  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  Scottish  queen  had  never  been  a  favourite 
with  the  queen-mother;  and  provided  they  gained 
the  confederate  lords,  in  whose  hands  at  this  mo- 
ment was  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  and 
enlisted  Moray  in  their  interest,  the  French  soon 
came  to  care  little  whether  the  queen  remained  a  cap- 
tive or  was  set  at  liberty.  High  bribes  were  offered 
him  before  his  departure ;  and  when  he  resisted 
these  entreaties,  and  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that, 
he  leant  to  the  side  of  England,  every  impediment 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  return.*  But  such 
difficulties  were  overcome  by  his  prudence  and 
firmness.  Without  binding  himself  to  France  in 
any  specific  agreement,  he  assured  the  king  of  his. 
desire  to  use  every  exertion  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  sovereign;  and  left  the  court  with  Monsieur  de- 
Ligncrollcs,  who  was  ordered  to  accompany  him. 
Of  this  |Dcrson  the  avowed  object  was  to  carry  a 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Norris  to  Cecil,  Poissy,  2nd  July,, 
15G7,  French  Correspondence.  MS.  Letter,  original,  State  Paper  Office, 
Norris  to  Cecil,  July  16,  15C7,  French  Correspondence.  Also  Noma 
to  Elizabeth,  July  23,  15G7.    Stevenson's  Selections,  p.  243. 
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message  from  the  French  king  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Secret  Council;  hut  his  real  errand  was  to  watch 
the  proceedings  of  the  regent-elect,  and  hurry  him 
on  to  Scotland  without  giving  him  time  to  com- 
municate with  Elizabeth.* 

At  this  moment,  when  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
France,  Moray  was  informed,  probably  by  Elphin- 
ston,  his  own  servant,  of  the  alleged  proofs  of 
Mary's  guilt  which  had  been  discovered  by  her 
enemies  in  Scotland;  his  informant  stating,  that 
he  had  seen  and  read  a  letter  of  the  Scottish  queen 
to  Both  well,  which  proved  that  she  was  privy  to 
her  husband's  murder.f  Hitherto  the  accusations 
against  his  sovereign  had  been  vague  and  unsup- 
ported by  proof;  but  if  this  were  true,  and  if  she 
still  obstinately  refused  to  renounce  Bothwell,  it 
appeared  clear  to  him  that  her  immediate  resto- 
ration to  liberty  was  impossible.  At  the  same 
time,  this  intelligence  necessarily  worked  a  change 
in  Moray's  feelings  more  favourable  to  the  con- 
federate lords,  and  more  severe  towards  his 
sovereign;  so  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  English 
court,  his  interview  with  the  queen  was  angry 
and  unsatisfactory:  Elizabeth  expressed  herself 
determined  to  restore  the  imprisoned  queen,  and 
to  punish  the  audacious  subjects  who  had  dethroned 
her.  Against  this  dictatorial  tone  Moray's  spirit 
rose,  and  the  queen,  who  expected  implicit  obe- 
dience, upbraided  him  with  such  severity,  that 
she  shook  his  affection  towards  England,  a  result 
much  deplored  by  Bedford  and  Throckmorton. 
These  able  persons,  and  her  chief  minister  Cecil, 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  two  parties,  had  earnestly  enforced  on  the 
queen  the  necessity  of  leaving  Mary  to  her  fate, 
and  encouraging  the  lords  who  had  deposed  her: 
they  considered  her  cause  to  be  desperate;  and 
they  believed  such  a  course  to  be  the  only  likely 
way  to  prevent  these  men  from  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  French  king,  who  had 
made  them  flattering  advances,  and  was  ready  to 
desert  the  Scottish  queen.  It  was  to  the  honour 
of  Elizabeth  that  she  repudiated  this  advice,  refused 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  captive  princess,!  aRd 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence,  Norris 
to  Cecil,  Paris,  July  16,  1567. 

f  Gonzalez  Apuntamientos,  p.  323.  From  a  letter  of  Norris  to 
Cecil,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  July,  15G7,  French  Correspondence, 
it  appears  that  Moray  left  the  French  court  at  that  time.  Also  Throck- 
morton to  Cecil,  August  2,  1567.    Stevenson's  Selections,  p.  263. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  10th 
August,  1567.  Also,  13th  August,  1567,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil. 
Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  1st  August,  1567,  Bedford 
to  Cecil. 


perceiving  the  change  in  Moray's  mind,  dismissed 
him  with  no  kindly  feeling. 

On  the  8th  of  August  he  reached  Berwick, 
accompanied  by  De  Ligncrolles.  Here  he  was  the 
guest  of  Bedford,  his  ancient  friend  and  associate; 
and  was  met  by  two  envoys  from  the  lords  of  the 
confederacy,  Sir  James  Makgill,  lord  clerk-register, 
and  the  well-known  Sir  James  Melvil:  the  first 
was  the  representative  of  that  section  who  were 
most  determined  against  the  queen ;  the  other  was 
deputed  by  that  more  moderate  class  who  wished 
to  spare  her  life,  and  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  her  restitution.  Both  of  these  were  fully  able 
to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  parties;  and  Makgill, 
who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  the  deposition 
of  his  sovereign,  and  knew  all  that  could  be  urged 
against  her,  explained  to  him  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings, and  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  his 
accepting  the  regency.  Moray,  however,  refused 
to  commit  himself;  and,  pursuing  his  journey,  was 
met  at  the  Bound  Rode,  the  line  which  separates 
the  two  countries,  by  a  troop  of  four  hundred 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  to 
honour  his  arrival.  From  thence  he  rode  to 
Whittin^ham. 

It  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  before,  that  in 
this  fatal  house  the  conference  had  been  held 
between  Lethington,  Bothwell,  and  Morton,  in 
which  the  king's  murder  was  determined.  Both- 
well  was  now  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw;  but  his 
associates  in  guilt,  the  same  Lethington  and 
Morton,  now  received  Moray  at  Whittingham,  and 
cordially  sympathized  with  him  when  he  expressed 
his  horror  for  the  crime,  and  his  resolution  to 
avenge  it. 

After  a  night's  rest  the  regent-elect  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  which  he  entered  next  day,  sur- 
rounded by  the  nobility,  and  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  citizens.  Here  for  two  days  he  employed 
himself  unremittingly  in  examining  the  state  of 
the  two  factions,  holding  consultations  with  his 
friends,  and  acquiring  the  best  information  as  to 
the  difficulties  he  might  have  to  encounter  in 
accepting  the  high  office  wdiich  was  offered  him. 
He  had  already  held  an  interview  with  Throck- 
morton the  English  ambassador,  who  met  him  for 
this  purpose  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh;  and 
to  this  able  judge,  who  had  no  interest  to  blind 
him,  Moray  appeared  to  be  acting  with  sincerity 
and  honour.  He  was  already  aware  of  the  general 
nature  of  De  Ligncrolles'  message  to  the  lords  of 
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the  confederacy;  and  in  the  secret  consultations 
which  he  held  with  these  persons,  the  whole 
history  of  their  proceedings  must  have  been  laid 
before  him.  From  thein  he  now  learnt  the  full 
extent  of  Mary's  infatuation  and  alleged  guilt;  the 
proofs  and  letters  which,  as  they  asserted,  con- 
victed her  of  participation  in  her  husband's  murder, 
were  now,  no  doubt,  imparted  to  him;  and  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  stern  determination  which 
many  of  them  had  embraced,  of  bringing  her  to 
a  public  trial,  and,  if  convicted,  putting  her  to 
death.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the 
faction  of  the  Hamiltons  and  the  hostility  of 
Elizabeth  were  the  principal  obstacles  in  his  way; 
but  the  first  were  divided  in  their  councils,  and 
the  English  queen  would  soon,  he  trusted,  be 
induced  by  Cecil  to  remove  her  opposition.  On 
the  whole,  he  felt  almost  resolved  to  accept  the 
regency,  but  one  point  made  him  still  hesitate. 
The  demission  of  the  crown,  the  deeds  which 
nominated  himself,  and  sanctioned  the  coronation 
of  the  prince,  were  said  to  have  been  extorted 
from  Mary.  If  true,  this  would  vitiate  his  title 
to  the  office,  and  he  requested  permission  to  see 
the  queen  in  Lochleven,  before  he  gave  his  final 
answer.  This  demand  startled  the  lords,  and 
some  thought  it  would  be  injudicious  to  grant  it. 
To  Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  he 
had  expressed  himself  with  great  commiseration 
towards  the  captive  princess,  and  they  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  his  pity  or  sympathy. 

At  last,  however,  they  consented ;  and  on  the 
loth  of  August,  Moray,  in  company  with  Morton, 
Athole,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  visited  the  queen  in 
her  prison.  It  was  a  remarkable  and  affecting 
interview.  Mary  received  them  with  tears,  and 
passionately  complained  of  her  wrongs.  Then 
taking  Moray  aside,  before  supper,  she  eagerly 
questioned  him  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  lords, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fathom  his  own.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  open  and  frank  demeanour,  he 
was  gloomy,  silent,  and  reserved.  When  the  bitter 
meal  had  past,  she  again  spoke  to  him  in  private  ; 
and  torn  by  fear  and  suspense,  pathetically  described 
her  sufferings.  He  was  her  brother,  she  said,  her 
only  friend,  he  must  know  her  fate,  for  he  was  all- 
powerful  with  her  enemies  ;  would  he  now  with- 
hold his  counsel  and  assistance  in  this  extremity 
of  her  sorrow  ?  What  was  she  to  look  for  ?  She 
knew  some  thirsted  for  her  blood.  In  the  end,  she 
implored  him  to  keep  her  no  longer  in  doubt,  but 


to  speak  out ;  and  even  were  it  to  criminate  her, 
to  use  all  freedom  and  plainness* 

Thus  urged,  Moray,  without  mitigation  or  dis- 
guise, laid  before  her  the  whole  history  of  her 
misgovernment ;  using  a  severity  of  language,  and 
earnestness  of  rebuke,  more  suited  (to  use  a  phrase 
of  Throckmorton's)  to  a  ghostly  confessor  than  a 
counsellor  :  her  ill-advised  marriage  with  Darnley, 
her  hasty  love,  her  sudden  estrangement,  the  dark 
scene  of  his  murder,  the  manifest  guilt  of  Both- 
well,  his  pretended  trial,  his  unjust  acquittal,  her 
infatuated  passion,  her  shameless  marriage,  her 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  murderer,  the  hatred  of 
her  subjects,  her  capture,  her  imprisonment,  the 
allegations  of  the  lords  that  they  could  convict  her 
by  her  own  letters  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder, 
their  determination  to  bring  her  to  a  public  trial, 
and  to  put  her  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  all  these 
points  were  insisted  on  with  a  severity  and  plain- 
ness to  which  the  queen  had  seldom  been  accus- 
tomed, and  the  dreadful  picture  plunged  the 
unhappy  sufferer  into  an  agony  of  despair.  Through- 
out the  dismal  recital  she  interrupted  him  by  ex- 
tenuations, apologies,  confessions,  and  sometimes 
by  denials.  The  conversation  had  been  prolonged 
till  past  midnight ;  and  Mary,  weeping  and  clinging 
to.  the  hope  of  life,  again  and  again  implored  her 
brother's  protection  :  but  Moray  was  unmoved,  or, 
at  least,  he  judged  it  best  to  seem  so,  and  retired  to 
his  chamber,  bidding  her  seek  her  chief  refuge  in 
the  mercy  of  God.f 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour  she  sent  for  him, 
and  perceiving  the  impression  he  had  made,  he 
assumed  a  milder  mood,  threw  in  some  words  of 
consolation,  and  assured  her  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  conduct  of  others,  to  save  her  life  he  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
decision  lay  not  with  him  alone,  but  with  the  lords, 
the  church,  and  the  people.  Much  also  depended 
on  herself;  if  she  attempted  an  escape,  intrigued 
to  bring  in  the  French  or  the  English,  and  thus 
disturbed  the  quiet  government  of  her  son,  or  con- 
tinued in  her  inordinate  affection  to  Both  well,  she 
need  not  expect  to  live ;  if  she  deplored  her  past 
sins,  showed  an  abhorrence  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  repented  her  former  life  with  Both- 
well,  then  might  he  hold  out  great  hope  that  those 
in  whose  power  she  now  lay  would  spare  her  life. 
As  to  her  liberty,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  that  was 

*  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  August  20,  1567.    Keith,  p.  441. 
f  Ibid,  ut  supra. 
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at  present  out  of  the  question.  lie  had,  as  yet, 
only  a  single  voice  in  the  state,  like  other  nobles ; 
it  was  therefore  not  in  his  power  to  procure  it,  nor 
would  it  he  for  her  interest  at  this  moment  to  desire 
it.  It  was  Mary's  weakness  (in  the  present  case 
we  can  hardly  call  it  such)  to  be  hurried  away  by 
impulses.  She  had  passed  the  night  under  the 
dreadful  conviction  that  her  fate  was  decided,  that 
she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  She  now  dis- 
cerned a  gleam  of  hope,  and,  starting  from  her  seat, 
took  Moray  in  her  arms,  and  urged  him  to  accept 
the  regency,  as  the  best  and  safest  course  for  her- 
self, her  son,  and  her  kingdom.  He  declined  it, 
she  again  pressed  it  on  him  ;  he  gave  his  reasons 
against  undertaking  so  arduous  a  task.  She  replied, 
and  insisted,  that  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and 
his  country  ought  to  outweigh  every  selfish  motive. 
He  at  last  assented  ;  the  queen  then  suggested  that 
his  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  get  all  the  forts 
into  his  hands,  and  requested  him  to  take  her 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  value,  into  his  custody, 
as  her  only  way  of  preserving  them.  On  taking 
leave,  she  embraced  and  kissed  him  with  tears,  and 
sent  by  him  her  blessing  to  her  son.  Moray  then 
turned  to  Lindsay,  Euthven,  and  Lochleven,  and 
recommending  them  to  treat  their  royal  mistress 
with  all  gentleness,  left  the  castle* 

Having  thus  effected  his  purpose  with  much 
address  and  some  little  duplicity,  Moray  and  his 

*  Throckmorton  to  tlie  Queen,  Aug.  20,  15G7.  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  xxviii.    Printed  by  Keith,  p.  444. 


companions  repaired  to  Stirling  to  visit  the  prince. 
Here  they  remained  until  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  August,  when  they  returned  to  the  capital ; 
and  on  the  22nd  he  was  solemnly  declared  regent. 
The  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  held  in  the 
council-chamber  within  the  Tolbooth,  where,  in 
presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council,  the 
nobility,  spirituality,  and  commissioners  of  burgh?, 
the  instruments  granted  by  the  queen  were  pub- 
licly read.  After  this  the  carl  delivered  an  oration, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  his  own  unfitness  for  so 
high  an  office,  accepted  the  charge,  and  took  the 
oath  with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospels.  He  swore 
that,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  would  serve 
God,  according  to  his  holy  word  revealed  in  the 
New  and  Old  Testament ;  that  he  would  maintain 
the  true  religion  as  it  was  then  received  within  that 
realm  ;  that  he  would  govern  the  people  according 
to  the  ancient  and  loveable  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 
procure  peace,  repress  all  wrong,  maintain  justice 
and  equity,  and  root  out  from  the  realm  all  heretics 
and  enemies  to  the  true  church  of  God.*  He 
was  then  proclaimed,  amid  universal  acclama- 
tions, at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  throughout 
all  the  counties  and  burghs  of  the  kingdom. 
Information  of  this  event  was  instantly  sent  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford  at  Berwick,  who  next  day  commu- 
nicated it  to  Cecil. f 

*  Anderson's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  253. 

f  Bedford  to  Cecil,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  August  23, 
1507,  Berwick.  Also,  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  August  23,  1507. 
Stevenson's  Selections,  p.  289. 
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Immediately  after  his  acceptance  of  the  govern- 
ment, Moray  invited  Throckmorton  to  a  conference. 
He  obeyed,  and  found  the  regent  and  Secretary 
Lethington  sitting  together,  upon  which  he  con- 
veyed to  them,  "  in  as  earnest  and  vehement  a  form 
as  he  could  set  it  forth,"  the  queen  his  mistress' 
severe  disapproval  of  their  recent  conduct.  To 
this  remonstrance  Maitland  made  a  bold  reply. 
He  renounced,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  all 
intention  of  harm  to  the  person  and  honour  of  his 
royal  mistress  in  their  late  proceedings.  "  So  far 
from  it,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  we  wish 
her  to  be  queen  of  all  the  world ;  but  now  she  is  in 
the  state  of  a  person  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  who 
refuses  everything  which  may  do  her  good,  and 
requires  all  that  may  work  her  harm.  Be  assured 
nothing  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  her  interest, 
than  for  your  mistress  to  precipitate  matters.  It 
may  drive  us  to  a  strait,  and  compel  us  to  measures 
we  would  gladly  avoid.  Hitherto  have  we  been 
content  to  be  charged  with  grievous  and  infamous 
titles;  we  have  quietly  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
condemned  as  perjured  rebels  and  unnatural  trait- 
ors, rather  than  proceed  to  anything  that  might 
touch  our  sovereign's  honour.  But  beware,  we 
beseech  you,  that  your  mistress,  by  her  continual 
threats  and  defamations,  by  hostility,  or  by  solicit- 
ing other  princes  to  attack  us,  do  not  push  us 
beyond  endurance.  Think  not  we  will  lose  our 
lives,  forfeit  our  lands,  and  be  challenged  as  rebels 
throughout  the  world,  when  we  have  the  means  to 
justify  ourselves.  And  if  there  be  no  remedy  but 
your  mistress  will  have  war,  sorry  though  we  be, 
far  rather  will  we  take  our  fortune,  than  put  our 
queen  to  liberty  in  her  present  mood,  resolved  as 


she  is  to  retain  and  defend  Bothwell,  to  hazard  the 
life  of  her  son,  to  peril  the  realm,  and  to  overthrow 
her  nobility."* 

"  For  your  wars,"  he  continued,  "  we  know 
them  well :  you  will  burn  our  Borders,  and  wo 
shall  burn  yours;  if  you  invade  us,  wc  do  not 
dread  it,  and  are  sure  of  France ;  for  your  prac- 
tices to  nourish  dissension  amongst  us,  we  have 
an  eye  upon  them  all.  The  Hamiltons  will  take 
your  money,  laugh  you  to  scorn,  and  side  with  us. 
At  this  moment  we  have  the  offer  of  an  agree- 
ment with  them  in  our  hands.  The  queen,  your 
mistress,  declares  she  wishes  not  only  for  our 
sovereign's  liberty,  and  her  restoration  to  her  dig- 
nity, but  is  equally  zealous  for  the  preservation  of 
the  king,  the  punishment  of  the  murder,  and  the 
safety  of  the  lords.  To  accomplish  the  first,  our 
queen's  liberty,  much  has  been  done  ;  for  the  rest, 
absolutely  nothing.  Why  does  not  her  Majesty 
fit  out  some  ships  of  war  to  apprehend  Bothwell, 
and  pay  a  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  forts  and 
protect  the  king?  When  this  is  in  hand,  we  shall 
think  her  sincere ;  but  for  her  charge  to  set  our 
sovereign  forthwith  at  liberty,  and  restore  her  to 
her  dignity,  it  is  enough  to  reply  to  such  strange 
language,  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  another 
prince,  and  know  not  the  queen's  Majesty  for  our 
sovereign."! 

As  soon  as  Lethington  had  concluded,  Throck- 
morton, turning  to  Moray,  expressed  a  hope  that 
such  sentiments  would  at  least  not  meet  his  ap- 
proval.   He  was  not  "banded"  with  these  lords, 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Aug.  22,  1567.    Keith,  p.  448. 
f  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  August  22,  1507,  printed  by  Keith, 
p.  448,  from  original,  Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  xxxii. 
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he  had  committed  none  of  their  excesses.  But 
Moray  was  now  secure:  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
Elizabeth,  nothing  from  France,  and  his  answer 
was  as  decided,  though  more  laconic  than  the 
secretary's.  "  Truly,  my  lord  ambassador,''  said 
he,  "  mcthinks  you  have  had  reason  at  the  Laird 
of  Lethington's  hands.  It  is  true,  that  I  haxe  not 
been  at  the  past  doings  of  these  lords,  yet  I  must 
commend  what  they  have  done;  and  seeing  the 
queen  my  sovereign  and  they  have  laid  on  me  the 
charge  of  the  regency,  a  burden  I  would  gladly 
have  avoided,  I  am  resolved  to  maintain  their 
action,  and  will  reduce  all  men  to  obedience  in 
the  king's  name,  or  it  shall  cost  me  my  life."* 

The  ambassador  had  been  long  aware  that  his 
further  stay  in  Scotland  would  be  totally  useless. 
He  had  earnestly  solicited  his  recall;  and  Elizabeth 
now  agreed  to  it,  but  ordered  him  first  to  make  a 
last  remonstrance  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen, 
and  to  request  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence. 
This,  as  he  had  looked  for,  was  peremptorily 
refused  by  Moray.  They  had  excluded  De  Lig- 
nerolles,  the  French  ambassador,  he  said,  who  had 
so  lately  left  them ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
him :  for  the  rest  of  his  message  from  the  queen  of 
England,  the  regent,  after  his  usual  fashion,  replied 
to  it  with  great  brevity :  as  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
government  the  deed  was  done;  for  calumny  he 
cared  little,  and  would  use  none  other  defence 
than  a  good  conscience  and  a  sincere  intention ;  to 
satisfy  the  queen  that  his  mistress  had  consented, 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  had  her  own  word 
and  signature ;  for  her  liberty,  its  being  granted 
depended  upon  accidents  ;  and  as  to  her  condition 
after  Bothwell's  apprehension,  it  would  be  idle,  he 
said,  to  bargain  for  the  bear's  skin  before  they  had 
him.  The  ambassador,  before  he  took  his  leave, 
was  pressed  to  accept  a  present  of  plate  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  This  was  declined  in  strong 
terms,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  he  left  the  capi- 
tal for  England. 

Moray  now  addressed  himself  with  characteristic 
decision  and  courage  to  the  cares  of  government; 
and  to  use  Throckmorton's  expressive  phrase, 
"  went  stoutly  to  work,  resolved  rather  to  imitate 
those  who  had  led  the  people  of  Israel  than  any 
captains  of  that  age."f  He  instantly  despatched 
the  Laird  of  Grange,  and  Murray  of  Tullibardine, 

*  Throckmorton  to  Elizabeth,  August  22,  1567. 
t  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  August  20,  1567,  in  Stevenson's  Selec- 
tions, p.  282. 


with  three  armed  ships,  in  pursuit  of  Bothwell, 
who,  after  lurking  in  the  north,  and  in  vain 
attempting  to  make  a  party  in  these  remote  dis- 
tricts, had  fled  to  Orkney  and  turned  pirate.* 
He  next  employed  the  most  vigorous  measures 
to  compel  the  whole  kingdom  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  government ;  to  secure  himself  against 
attack  if  Elizabeth  should  meditate  it,  and  to  keep 
up  pacific  relations  with  France,  which,  from  the 
tone  all  along  assumed  by  De  Lignerolles,  he  was 
assured  would  not  be  difficult.  The  Ilamiltons 
had  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  prevent  tho 
regent  being  proclaimed  within  their  bounds ;  but 
they  acted  with  no  fixed  plan,  had  no  leader  of 
ability,  and  gave  him  little  anxiety. f 

A  large  proportion  of  the  nobles  who  had  hitherto 
been  hostile  or  neutral  now  sent  in  their  adher- 
ence to  his  government;  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  delivered 
that  fortress  into  his  hands.  This  infamous  man 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bothwell,  and  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  king's  murder.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  Moray,  who  had  lately  ex- 
pressed so  much  horror  for  that  deed,  and  so 
determined  a  resolution  to  avenge  it,  would  have 
been  the  last  to  overlook  the  crime  in  one  of  tho 
principal  conspirators;  but,  like  other  ambitious 
men,  he  could  make  his  conscience  give  way  to 
his  interest,  as  the  treaty  in  question  completely 
proved.  Its  first  stipulation  was,  that  Balfour 
should  have  an  ample  remission  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder;  the  next,  that  before  he  gave  up 
the  keys  of  the  castle,  five  thousand  pounds  should 
be  paid  down;  the  last,  that  he  himself  should 
have  the  priory  of  Pittcnweem,  and  his  son  an 
annuity.  All  this  was  agreed  to,  apparently  with- 
out difficulty,  and  only  two  days  after  his  assuming 
the  regency  Moray  in  person  took  possession  of 
the  castle.^ 

As  if  to  cover  the  shame  of  this  transaction,  the 
recent  made  unusual  exertions  to  seize  some  of 
the  inferior  delinquents.  Previous  to  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  Captain  Blacatcr  had  been  taken  and 
executed :  he  now  apprehended  J ohn  Hay  of  Tallo,§ 

*  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  August  2G,  15G7,  Stevenson's  Selections 
p.  294.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil, 
Berwick,  Sept.  11,  1567. 

f  Throckmorton  to  the  Queen,  August  23,  15G7,  Stevenson's  Selec- 
tions, p.  291. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  Cecil,  August  26, 
1567.    History  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  18. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  September 
1  5,  1567.    And  same  to  same,  September  11,  1567. 
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a  page  of  the  king's  called  Durham,  black  John 
Spens,  John  Blacater,  and  James  Edmonson. 
The  guilt  of  Tallo,  as  a  principal  agent  in  the 
murder,  was  completely  proved,  but  his  examina- 
tion threw  Moray  into  great  perplexity,  for,  to 
use  Bedford's  words  to  Cecil,  he  not  only  opened 
the  whole  device  of  the  murder,"  but  "  declared 
who  were  the  executioners  of  the  same,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  touch  a  great  many,  not  of  the 
smallest."  *  We  have  already  seen  that  Lething- 
ton,  Morton,  and  Argyle,  three  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  Scotland,  were  either  accomplices  in  the 
assassination,  or  consenting  to  its  perpetration; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they,  amongst 
others,  were  implicated  in  Tallo's  confession.  But 
in  what  manner  was  Moray  to  proceed?  It  was 
these  very  men  who  had  placed  him  in  the  regency; 
with  them  he  now  acted  familiarly  and  confi- 
dentially: their  cause  could  not  with  safety  be 
separated  from  his  own.  He  might  indeed  attempt 
to  seize  and  punish  them,  but  such  was  their 
strength,  that  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  being 
plucked  down  from  his  high  office  by  the  same 
hands  which  had  built  him  up.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, probably  was,  that  Moray  had  been  long 
aware  of  the  true  character  of  the  persons  by  whose 
successful  guilt  he  now  profited,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  favour  the  higher  culprits,  whilst  he 
let  loose  the  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  lesser 
delinquents.  He  could  not  prevent  the  people, 
however,  and  all  the  more  honest  part  of  the 
nation,  from  arraigning  such  interested  conduct; 
but  he  little  heeded  these  murmurs,  and  for  the 
present  Hay's  examination  was  suppressed,  and 
his  trial  indefinitely  postponed :  Durham  the  king's 
page  also  was  kept  in  prison  in  irons. f 

The  regent  now  summoned  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
which  was  still  held  for  Bothwell  by  one  of  his 
retainers.  Its  governor  affected  to  resist,  but 
Moray  bombarded  it  in  person,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  garrison  capitulated.  A  last  effort  of  the 
Hamiltons  to  get  up  a  resistance  was  only  made 
to  be  abandoned;  Argyle,  who  had  encouraged  it, 
submitted,  bringing  with  him  Boyd,  Livingston, 
and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning.  This  last  person 
was  deputed  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  leader  of  the  Hamiltons,  to  make  his  peace; 
Huntley  and  Herries,  much  about  the  same  time, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  September, 
1G.  15G7. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  September,  17,  15G7,  Occurrents 
•out  of  Scotland. 


gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  king's  government; 
and  the  regent,  on  the  15th  of  September,  informed 
his  friend  Cecil  that  the  whole  realm  was  quiet.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Grange 
returned  unsuccessful  from  his  pursuit  of  Bothwell. 
He  had  boasted  to  Bedford,  that  he  would  either 
bring  back  the  murderer  or  lose  his  life  in  the 
attempt;  but,  in  giving  chase,  Grange's  ship,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Scottish  navy,  struck  upon  a 
sand-bank,  and  although  he  boarded  and  brought 
home  with  him  one  of  Bothwell's  vessels,  the  earl 
himself,  in  a  lighter  craft,  escaped  to  Norway.  In 
one  respect  the  expedition  was  important,  as 
Hepburn  of  Bolton,  an  accomplice  in  the  king's 
murder,  was  seized  in  the  ship,  and  by  his  con- 
fession threw  additional  light  on  that  dark  trans- 
action. For  the  present,  however,  his  revelations 
were  not  suffered  to  be  known.f 

Moray  now  summoned  a  Parliament  (December 
15),  the  proceedings  of  which  evince  the  new 
regent's  complete  connection  and  sympathy  with 
the  party  of  the  reformed  church,  and  demand 
especial  attention.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was 
thinly  attended,  but  the  remark  can  only  apply 
to  the  bishops,  who  represented  the  ecclesiastical 
estate,  of  whom  but  four  appeared,  Moray,  Gal- 
loway, Orkney,  and  Brechin.  There  were  present, 
however,  fourteen  abbots,  twelve  earls,  sixteen 
lords  and  masters,  the  name  given  to  lords'  eldest 
sons,  and  twenty-seven  commissioners  of  burghs.* 
The  discussions  were  opened  in  a  speech  by 
Lethington,  of  which  a  copy  still  remains  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
its  truth  and  sincerity  had  been  equal  to  its  talent. 
He  alluded  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  crisis 
in  which  they  met,  and  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  were  about  to  legislate,  any  one  of  which 
would,  he  said,  have  been  enough  to  have  occupied 
a  Parliament.  These  were,  the  establishing  a  uni- 
form religion;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  just 
authority  of  the  king  in  consequence  of  the  queen's 
free  demission  of  the  crown  in  his  favour;  the 
sanction  to  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  a 
regent  chosen  to  act  in  the  king's  minority;  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  lGth 
September,  15G7.  MS.  ibid,  proceedings  of  the  Hamiltons,  17th 
September,  1567.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to 
Cecil,  15th  September,  1567 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  11th  September,  1567.  Moray 
to  Cecil.  Also  MelviPs  Memoirs,  p.  186.  Also  16th  September,  MS. 
Letter,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil. 

X  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  229,  230.  Also  MS.  State  Paper 
Office,  December  15,  15G7. 
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reuniting  the  minds  of  the  nobility;  the  punish- 
ment of  the  cruel  murder  of  the  late  king,  their 
sovereign's  father ;  and  many  other  disorders 
requiring  the  grave  consideration  of  their  lordships. 
Upon  these  heads,  he  said,  he  would  not  dilate, 
but  two  points  he  must  not  omit,  both  tending 
to  their  great  comfort,  and  calling  for  deep  grati- 
tude. The  first  was,  the  succcess  which,  in 
matters  of  religion,  had  followed  such  comparatively 
small  beginnings;  the  second,  their  happy  fortune 
in  having  in  the  regent  a  nobleman  so  excellently 
qualified  to  carry  their  ordinances  into  execution, 
whether  they  related  to  the  church  or  the  common- 
wealth. "  As  to  religion,"  said  he,  "  the  quietness 
you  presently  enjoy  declares  sufficiently  the  vic- 
tory that  God  by  his  word  has  obtained  among 
you,  within  the  space  of  eight  or  nine  years;  how 
feeble  the  foundation  was  in  the  eyes  of  men,  how 
unlikely  it  was  to  rise  so  suddenly  to  so  large  and 
huge  a  greatness,  with  what  calmness  the  work 
has  proceeded,  not  one  of  you  is  ignorant.  Iron 
has  not  been  heard  within  the  house  of  the  Lord; 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  has  been  builded,  set  up, 
and  erected  to  this  greatness,  without  bloodshed. 
Note  it,  I  pray  you,  as  a  singular  testimony  of 
God's  favour,  and  a  peculiar  benefit  granted  only 
to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  not  as  the  most  worthy, 
but  chosen  out  by  his  providence  from  among  all 
nations,  for  causes  hid  and  unknown  to  us,  and  to 
foreshow  his  almighty  power,  that  the  true  religion 
has  obtained  a  free  course  universally  throughout 
the  whole  'realm,  and  yet  not  a  Scotsman's  blood 
shed  in  the  forthsetting  of  the  whole  quarrel. 
With  what  nation  in  the  earth  has-  God  dealt  so 
mercifully?  Consider  the  progress  of  religion  from 
time  to  time  in  other  countries — Germany,  Den- 
mark, England,  France,  Flanders,  or  where  you 
please:  you  shall  find  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
spent  before  they  could  purchase  the  tenth  part 
of  that  liberty  whereunto  we  have  attained,  as  it 
were  sleeping  upon  down  beds."* 

When  we  recollect  the  events  of  the  few  last 
years — the  rising  of  Moray  against  the  queen's 
marriage,  the  murder  of  Riccio,  the  flight  of  Mor- 
ton, the  assassination  of  Darnley,  the  confederacy 
against  Bothwell,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
queen,  all  of  them  events  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land— and  remember  also  that  Lethington  was 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  An  Oration  of  the  Lord  of  Lethington,  at 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  December,  1567,  in  Letliington's  own  hand. 

vol.  m. 


deeply  engaged  in  them  all,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
which  most  to  condemn,  the  gross  inaccuracy  of 
this  picture,  or  the  hardihood  evinced  by  its 
coming  from  his  lips. 

But  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament. The  committee  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  having  been  chosen,*  the  three  Estates 
sanctioned  the  queen's  demission  of  the  crown,  the 
king's  coronation,  and  the  appointment  of  Moray 
to  the  regency.  The  pope's  authority  was  next 
abolished,  the  Act  to  that  effect  passed  in  the 
disputed  Parliament  of  1560  being  solemnly  rati- 
fied. All  laws  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  were 
annulled;  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had 
been  already  read  and  approved  of  in  a  former 
Parliament,  was  sanctioned  and  published.  All 
heretics  and  hearers  of  mass  were  made  liable 
to  punishment,  confiscation  of  moveables  being 
declared  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence,  banish- 
ment for  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third.  Such 
persons  as  opposed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or 
refused  to  receive  the  sacraments  after  the  Presby- 
terian form,  were  declared  to  be  no  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  The  examination  and 
admission  of  ministers  was  declared  a  prerogative 
inherent  in  the  church,  but  to  lay  patrons  was 
continued  the  power  of  presentation,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  General  Assembly,  if  their  nomina- 
tion of  a  qualified  person  was  not  sustained  by  the 
superintendents  and  ministers ;  and,  lastly,  all 
kings,  at  their  coronation,  or  princes,  or  magis- 
trates acting  in  their  place,  were  bound  to  take  the 
oath  for  the  support  of  the  true  church  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresy. f 

So  far  everything  succeeded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  reformed  clergy;  but  their  endeavour  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church 
was  not  so  fortunate.  They  pleaded  a  former  pro- 
mise to  this  effect,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Bishop 
Spottiswood,  the  regent  showed  an  anxiety  to  fulfil 
it;  but  the  laymen,  who  had  violently  seized  the 
property  of  the  church  when  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  manifested  the  same 
violence  now  that  their  own  ministers  proposed  to 
resume  possession,  and  with  difficulty  consented 

•  It  was  composed  of  the  Bishops  of  Moray,  Galloway,  and  Orkney  ; 
the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline,  Melrose,  Newbottle,  Balmerino,  St.  Colin's 
Inch,  Pittenweem,  and  Portmoak ;  the  Karls  of  Huntley,  Argyle, 
Morton,  Atliole,  Glencairn,  Mar,  and  Caithness;  the  Lords  Hume, 
Lindsay,  and  Sempil ;  with  the  Provosts  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  Stirling,  and  Ayr. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  214.  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1006.  Black  Acts, 
fol.  1-6,  c.  1.  2. 
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to  restore  to  them  a  third  of  the  benefices.*  It 
was  next  ordered  that  a  reformation  should  be 
made  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
that  no  teachers  were  to  be  admitted  but  such  as 
had  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  appointed 
visitors  and  superintendents;  and  lastly,  that,  as 
far  as  concerned  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the 
reformation  of  manners,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  no  other  ecclesiastical  powers 
should  be  acknowledged  than  those  which  were 
now  claimed  by  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which 
they  gave  the  title  of  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of 
Christ,  f 

A  keen  debate  arose  when  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  imprisonment  came  before  the  Assembly, 
which  was  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Many,  who 
were  convinced  of  their  sovereign's  guilt,  and  who 
had  adopted  the  views  lately  promulgated  by  the 
ministers  in  their  pulpit  addresses,  contended  that 
she  should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and,  if  the 
crime  was  proved,  punished  by  the  laws,  like  any 
other  subject  of  the  realm.  To  this  it  was  objected 
that  the  monarch  was  the  source  of  all  authority; 
that  she  could  not,  without  absurdity  and  contra- 
diction, be  made  amenable  to  an  inferior  jurisdic- 
tion, but  was  accountable  for  her  conduct  to  God 
alone.  It  was  replied,  that  extraordinary  crimes 
required  extraordinary  remedies;  but  this  doctrine 
was  not  generally  acceptable.  The  discussion 
concluded  in  a  resolution  that  the  imprisonment 
of  the  queen  should  be  continued,  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  exoneration  of  those 
noblemen  and  barons  who  had  risen  in  arms  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  murder.  The  terms  of  this 
Act,  which  were  nearly  similar  to  a  previous 
resolution  of  the  privy  council,  require  a  moment's 
notice,  as  it  is  in  it  that  we  find  the  first  public 
mention  of  those  letters  of  Mary  to  Bothwell, 
which,  it  was  afterwards  contended,  completely 
proved  her  guilt.  It  declared  the  conduct  and 
transactions  of  these  lords,  from  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary (the  day  of  Darnley's  murder)  till  the  present 
<time,  to  be  lawful  and  loyal;  that  they  should 
never  be  subjected  to  any  prosecution  for  what 
they  had  done,  because,  if  the  queen  were  confined, 
it  was  solely  in  consequence  of  her  own  fault  and 
demerit,  seeing  that,  by  several  of  her  private 
letters,  written  wholly  with  her  own  hand,  and 
sent  by  her  to  Bothwell,  and  by  her  ungodly  and 
pretended  marriage  with  him,  it  was  most  certain 
*  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1007.  f  Ibid- 


that  she  was  cognizant,  art  and  part,  of  the  murder 
of  the  king  her  husband.  The  declaration  of  the 
Estates  having  been  signed  and  sealed,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  along  with  the  other  statutes,  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.* 

It  appears,  by  an  Act  of  privy  council,  dated  the 
16th  September,  1568,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  had, 
at  that  time,  f  delivered  to  the  regent  the  little  box 
or  coffer,  with  the  letters  and  sonnets  which  it 
contained.  It  was  to  these  letters  that  the  Act 
now  quoted  referred  ;  and  the  partial  and  unjust 
conduct  of  Moray  and  the  Parliament  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  Such  documents  might  or  might 
not  be  originals  ;  but  by  every  principle  of  justice, 
the  queen  ought  not  to  have  been  condemned,  nor 
should  these  letters  have  been  received  as  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  that  condemnation,  until  she  had 
enjoyed  in  person,  or  by  her  counsel,  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  proofs  produced  against  her. 
This  injustice,  however,  was  little  in  comparison 
with  another  proceeding  of  Moray's,  who,  having 
now  tasted  the  sweets  of  absolute  power,  and  being 
determined,  at  all  hazard,  to  retain  it,  became  little 
scrupulous  of  the  means  which  he  employed.  Sir 
James  Balfour,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the  con- 
fidant of  Bothwell,  and  was  the  depositary  of  the 
bond  or  contract  which  was  drawn  up  for  the 
murder  of  the  king.  It  had  been  seen  by  one  of 
the  accomplices  in  the  murder,  named  Ormiston, 
who  affirmed  that  Bothwell  pointed  out  certain  sig- 
natures, which  he  declared  to  be  those  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Lethington,  and  Balfour  himself,  f  This 
profligate  adherent  of  Bothwell's  kept  the  bond, 
along  with  the  queen's  jewels  and  other  property 
of  value,  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  for- 
tress the  duke  had  committed  to  his  charge ;  but 
he  betrayed  the  place,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Moray  ; 
and,  on  its  delivery,  the  regent,  now  all-powerful, 
might  have  stipulated  for  the  delivery  of  all  the 
evidence  which  threw  light  upon  so  foul  a  plot. 
In  estimating  his  moral  character,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  some  writers,  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  in  what  way  he  appears  to  have  proceeded. 
The  letters  alleged  to  be  written  by  the  queen  were 
preserved,  exhibited  to  the  council,  and  quoted  to 
the  Parliament  as  proofs  of  her  guilt.    Her  jewels 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  69.  The  words  in  the  Black  Acts,  Ander- 
son, vol.  ii.  p.  221,  are,  "  divers  her  privie  letters  written  halelie 
[wholly]  with  her  own  hand."  The  words  of  the  Act  of  Privy  Council 
are,  "  divers  her  privie  letters,  written  and  subscribed  with  her  own 
hand." 

f  Anderson,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  J  See  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 
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and  other  apparel  were  delivered  up  by  Balfour*  to 
Moray,  but  the  "  bond"  which  connected  his  friends 
with  the  murder  was  appropriated  by  Lcthington, 
committed  to  the  flames,  and  destroyed  for  ever. 
We  learn  this  important  fact,  which  is  new  in  the 
controversy,  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Drury  to 
Cecil,  on  the  28  th  November,  a  short  time  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  "  The  writings," 
said  he,  "  which  did  comprehend  the  names  and 
consents  of  the  chief  for  the  murdering  of  the  king;, 
is  turned  into  ashes,  the  same  not  unknown  to  the 
queen  ;  and  the  same  that  concerns  her  part  kept 
to  be  shown,  which  offends  her."  It  is  true  there 
is  here  no  assertion  that  the  regent  himself  threw 
the  bond  into  the  fire,  and  it  was  Lethington's  and 
Balfour's  interest,  as  it  criminated  themselves,  to 
have  it  destroyed  ;  but  that  Moray  consented  to 
its  destruction,  whilst  he  preserved  the  evidence 
against  the  queen,  the  whole  circumstances  appear 
to  me  to  demonstrate.  Drury,  in  the  same  letter  to 
Cecil,  observed,  "  that  Moray  made  fair  weather 
with  Mary,  and  was  dealing  very  soundly  and 
uprightly."  Sir  William's  ideas  as  to  upright  con- 
duct, unless  the  expression  was  used  solely  with 
reference  to  the  safety  assured  by  the  regent  to  his 
own  associates,  must  have  been  peculiar. 

Of  this  partial  dealing  he  now  gave  another 
signal  instance,  in  the  trial  of  those  delinquents 
who  were  in  custody  for  the  king's  murder.  Their 
names  were  Hay  of  Tallo,  John  Hepburn  of  Bolton, 
George  Dalgleish,  a  page  or  chamberlain,  and 
William  Powrie,  a  servant  of  Bothwcll.  It  was 
well  known  at  the  time  of  his  being  apprehended, 
that  Hay,  the  confidant  of  Bothwcll,  had  not  only 
given  a  full  detail  of  the  murder,  but  had  accused 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  being  accomplices 
in  it.f  It  was  equally  notorious  that  Captain 
Cullen,  who  had  been  employed  in  his  most  secret 
concerns  by  the  chief  murderer,  had  revealed  the 
whole  circumstances,  J  and  that  the  lords  and  the 
regent  must  have  been  in  possession  of  his  con- 
fession. So  general  was  the  expectation  of  these 
disclosures  being  made  public,  that  Sir  William 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bedford  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
5th  September,  1567.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  11th  September,  15G7. 
Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil,  October  15, 
1570,  and  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  November 
28,  1567. 

t  Bedford  to  Cecil,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  September 
16,  1567.  Also  Drury  to  Cecil,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C., 
September  30,  1567. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  14, 
1567,  Berwick.  Scrope  to  Cecil,  June  16,  1567,  Carlisle,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 


Drury,  in  writing  to  Cecil  upon  the  subject,  in- 
formed him  that  Tallo's  life  had  been  spared  for  a 
little  only,  until  some  of  the  great  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  cruel  deed  were  appre- 
hended. All,  therefore,  looked  with  intense  anxiety 
to  the  trial  of  these  men,  and  it  was  confidently 
demanded,  that,  as  so  much  pains  had  been  taken 
in  the  recent  Parliament  to  criminate  the  queen, 
the  same  care  should  be  employed  to  discover  who 
else  were  guilty,  that,  by  the  publication  of  the 
confessions  of  Cullen,  Tallo,  and  Hepburn,  the 
regent  would  at  length  reveal  the  names  of  those 
great  accomplices  who  had  hitherto  escaped.  But 
Moray  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  make 
this  exposure.  The  trials  were  shamefully  hurried 
over.  The  culprits  were  arraigned,  convicted,  and 
executed  in  one  day  (January  3).  Although 
Hepburn  of  Bolton,  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold, 
directly  asserted  that  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  Lcth- 
ington had  subscribed  to  the  bond  for  the  murder, 
no  arrest  of  these  persons  followed  ;  the  judicial 
confessions  which  were  made  by  him  and  his  ac- 
complices were  suppressed  at  the  time  ;  and,  when 
subsequently  brought  forward  to  be  exhibited 
in  England,  it  was  found  that  they  had  been 
manifestly  tampered  with,  and  contained  evidence 
against  no  one  but  themselves  and  Bothwcll.* 

These  proceedings  told  strongly  against  the 
regent,  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  law  in  these  times,  it  is  impossible 
to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  having  lent 
himself  to  a  plan  for  the  defeat  of  justice.  Nor 
does  it  need  any  great  discernment  to  discover  both 
the  means  by  which  the  truth  was  suppressed,  and 
the  motive  for  such  base  conduct.  Argyle  was 
lord  justice-general,  the  head  and  fountain  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  By  his 
deputy  the  trials  were  conducted,  and  Argyle  was 
a  principal  accomplice  in  the  king's  murder.  The 
confessions  were  made  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  amongst  these  lords  were  Mor- 
ton, Huntley,  Lcthington,  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
all  of  them  parties  to  the  murder.  Lastly,  Moray 
was  regent  of  the  realm,  but  he  had  been  placed  in 
the  high  office  by  these  very  men,  and  his  tenure 
was  still  so  insecure,  that  a  new  coalition  might 
have  unseated  him. 

Such  conduct,  although  politic  so  far  as  his  own 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  January  4, 
1567-68.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil, 
January  7,  1567-68.  Ibid.  Forstor  to  Cecil,  Alnwick,  11th  January, 
1567-68.    Ibid.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  21st  January,  1567. 
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greatness  was  concerned,  disappointed  the  people, 
and  was  loudly  condemned.  Handbills  and  satiri- 
cal poems,  which  upbraided  his  partiality,  were 
fixed  to  the  doors  of  the  privy  council  and  of  his 
own  house.  Of  these  one  was  in  the  following 
pithy  terms  : — 

"  Quceritur, 

"Why  John  Hepburn,  and  John  Hay  of 
Tallo,  are  not  compelled  openly  to  declare  the 
manner  of  the  king's  slaughter,  and  who  con- 
sented thereunto  ?  "  * 

Another  was  a  pasquinade,  of  which  the  truth 
was  more  striking  than  the  poetry.  It  bore  the 
title  of  a  letter  sent  by  Madde"  unto  my  lord  regent 
and  the  whole  Estates,  and  strongly  insinuated  that 
Hay  and  Hepburn  were  about  to  be  hurried  out 
of  life  and  their  confessions  suppressed,  lest  they 
should  discover  the  principal  subscribers  of  the 
bond  for  the  king's  death,  f 

By  his  partial  conduct  Moray  not  only  estranged 
the  people,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  long  keep  his 
party  together.  Even  in  the  Parliament,  his  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  religion  had  been  con- 
demned by  Athole,  Caithness,  and  the  bishop  of 
Moray  ;  and  the  provision  for  the  ministers  of  the 
church  was  an  unpopular  measure  with  a  majority 
of  the  lords.  He  had  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  chief  nobility  and  barons 
by  rewards  and  favours.  Lethington  had  received 
the  sheriffship  of  Lothian,  Hume  that  of  Lauder- 
dale, Morton  the  promise  of  the  lord-admiral's  place, 
vacant  by  the  forfeiture  of  Both  well ;  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  had  been  made  governor  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  Huntley  and  Argyle  were  courted  by  the 
prospect  held  out  to  them  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  regent's  daughter  and  sister-in-law  .J  But 
even  these  prizes  and  promises  sometimes  failed  in 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Questions  to  be  absolved  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles,  4th  January,  1567-68. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  4th  January,  1567-68.  A  letter  sent  by 
Madde"  to  My  Lord  Regent  and  the  haill  Estates: — 

My  lordes  all,  the  king  is  slain— 

Revenge  his  cause  in  hand, 
Or  else  your  doing  is  all  but  vain, 

For  all  your  general  Band. 

If  ye  shall  punish  but  simple  men, 

And  let  the  principal  pass, 
Then  God  and  man  shall  you  mitken, 

And  make  you  therefore  base. 

}  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Berwick,  Drury  to  Cecil, 
January  4,  1507-68.  Huntley's  son  was  to  marry  his  daughter; 
Argyle's  brother,  his  sistcr-in-law. 


their  effect,  every  one  being  ready  to  magnify  his 
own  merit,  and  to  anticipate  a  higher  distinction 
than  was  bestowed.  Nor  did  it  escape  observation, 
that  his  conduct  since  his  elevation  had  become 
haughty  and  distant  to  those  proud  nobles  who  had 
so  recently  been  his  equals  ;  whilst  he  was  open  to 
flattery,  and  suffered  inferior  men  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence. Even  the  vigour  with  which  he  punished 
the  riot  and  lawlessness  of  the  Border  district  failed 
to  increase  his  popularity,  the  kingdom  having  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  a  more  relaxed  rule,  that 
justice  was  construed  into  tyranny. 

Owing  to  such  causes,  it  was  apparent  that 
Moray's  government,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  was  in  a  precarious  state.  The  Hamil- 
tons  hated  him  ;  to  Lethington  intrigue  and  change 
seemed  to  be  the  only  elements  in  which  he  could 
live ;  Herries  and  the  Melvils  were  strongly  sus- 
pected ;  Balfour,  who  knew  many  secrets,  and  was 
capable  of  any  treachery,  had  left  court  in  disgust ; 
Athole  was  beginning  to  be  lukewarm ;  *  the 
friends  of  the  Catholic  religion  resented  his  late 
conduct ;  and  the  people,  never  long  in  one  mind, 
began  to  pity  the  protracted  and  rigorous  imprison- 
ment of  the  queen. f  All  these  circumstances  were 
against  him  ;  but  they  were  trivial  to  the  blow 
which  now  fell  upon  him,  for  it  was  at  this  very 
crisis  that  Mary  effected  her  escape  in  a  manner 
that  almost  partakes  of  romance. 

Since  her  interview  with  Moray,  the  captive 
queen  had  exerted  all  the  powers  of  fascination, 
which  she  so  remarkably  possessed,  to  gain  upon 
her  keepers.  The  severe  temper  of  the  regent's 
mother,  the  lady  of  the  castle,  had  yielded  to 
their  influence;  J  and  her  son  George  Douglas, 
the  younger  brother  of  Lochleven,  smitten  by  her 
beauty  and  flattered  by  her  caresses,  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  himself  to  her  interest.  It  was  even 
asserted  that  he  had  aspired  to  her  hand,  that  his 
mother  talked  of  a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  and 
that  Mary,  never  insensible  to  admiration  and 
solicitous  to  secure  his  services,  did  not  check  his 
hopes.  §    However  this  may  be,  Douglas  for  some 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
January  4,  1567-68.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 
Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  January  21,  1567-68.  Ibid,  same  to  same, 
Berwick,  February  2,  1567-68.  Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  Berwick, 
April  2,  1568. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  2nd  April,  1568. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
Sept.  30,  1567.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  199. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  April  2, 

1568.     Also,  M.S.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,    to  Cecil, 

May  9,  1568. 
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time  had  bent  his  whole  mind  to  the  enterprise, 
and  on  one  occasion,  a  little  before  this,  had 
nearly  succeeded ;  but  the  queen,  who  had  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  laundress,  was  detected  by  the  extra- 
ordinary whiteness  of  her  hands,  and  carried  back, 
in  the  boat  which  she  had  entered,  to  her  prison.* 
This  discovery  had  nearly  ruined  all,  for  Doug- 
las was  dismissed  from  the  castle,  and  Mary  more 
strictly  watched;  but  nothing  could  discourage  her 
own  enterprise  or  the  zeal  of  her  servant.  He 
communicated  with  Lord  Seton  and  the  Hamil- 
tons;  he  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  queen ;  he  secured  the  services  of  a  page  who 
waited  on  his  mother,  called  Little  Douglas,  and 
by  his  assistance  at  length  effected  his  purpose. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May,  this  youth,  in 
placing  a  plate  before  the  castellan,  contrived  to 
drop  his  napkin  over  the  key  of  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  which,  for  security,  was  always  placed 
beside  him  when  at  supper,  and  carried  it  off 
unperceived :  he  hastened  to  the  queen,  and  hur- 
rying down  to  the  outer  gate,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  little  boat  which  lay  there  for  the 
service  of  the  garrison.  At  that  moment  Lord 
Seton  and  some  of  her  friends  were  intently 
observing  the  castle  from  their  concealment  on 
a  neighbouring  hill;  a  party  waited  in  the  village 
below,  while,  nearer  still,  a  man  lay  watching  on 
the  brink  of  the  lake.f  They  could  see  a  female 
figure,  with  two  attendants,  glide  swiftly  from  the 
outer  gate.  It  was  Mary  herself,  who,  breathless 
with  delight  and  anxiety,  sprung  into  the  boat, 
holding  a  little  girl,  one  of  her  maidens,  by  the 
hand;  while  the  page,  by  locking  the  gate  behind 
them,  prevented  immediate  pursuit.  In  a  moment 
her  white  veil  with  its  broad  red  fringe  (the  con- 
certed signal  of  success)  was  seen  glancing  in  the 
sun;  the  sign  was  recognized  and  communicated; 
the  little  boat,  rowed  by  the  page  and  the  queen 
herself,  touched  the  shore ;  and  Mary,  springing 
out  with  the  lightness  of  recovered  freedom,  was 
received  first  by  George  Douglas,  and  almost 
instantly  after  by  Lord  Seton  and  his  friends. 
Throwing  herself  on  horseback,  she  rode  at  full 
speed  to  the  Ferry,  crossed  the  Firth,  and  galloped 
to  Niddry,  having  been  met  on  the  road  by  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  with  fifty  horse.  Here  she  took 
a  few  hours'  rest,  wrote  a  hurried  despatch  to 

*  Keith,  470. 

f  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  1,  from  the  MSS.  of  Prince  Labanoff ; 
and  Letter  of  Kirknldy  to  Lochleven,  Morton  MSS. 


France,  despatched  Hepburn  of  Riccarton  to  Dun- 
bar, with  the  hope  that  the  castle  would  be  delivered 
to  her,  and  commanded  him  to  proceed  afterwards 
to  Denmark,  and  carry  to  his  master,  Bothwell, 
the  news  of  her  deliverance.*  Then,  again  taking 
horse,  she  galloped  to  Hamilton,  where  she  deemed 
herself  in  safety. 

The  news  of  her  escape  flew  rapidly  through  the 
kingdom,  and  was  received  with  joy  by  a  large 
portion  of  her  nobility,  who  crowded  round  her 
with  devoted  offers  of  homage  and  support.  The 
earls  of  Argyle,  Cassillis,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes ; 
the  Lords  Somerville,  Yester,  Livingston,  Herries, 
Fleming,  Ross,  Borthwick,  and  many  other  barons 
of  power  and  note,  crowded  to  Hamilton.  Orders 
were  sent  by  them  to  put  their  vassals  and  follow- 
ers in  instant  motion,  and  Mary  soon  saw  herself 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 

She  now  assembled  her  council,  declared  to  them 
that  her  demission  of  the  government,  and  consent 
to  the  coronation  of  her  son,  had  been  extorted  by 
the  imminent  fear  of  death,  and  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement  to  Robert  Melvil,  who  stood 
beside  her  and  solemnly  confirmed  it.  An  Act 
of  Council  was  then  passed,  declaring  all  the  late 
proceedings  by  which  Moray  had  become  regent, 
treasonable  and  of  none  effect;  and  a  bond  drawn 
up  by  the  nobility  for  the  defence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  her  restitution  to  her  crown  and  king- 
dom, which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  was 
signed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords, 
twelve  abbots  and  priors,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
barons.  But  the  queen,  though  encouraged  by 
this  burst  of  loyalty,  felt  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
misery  of  a  civil  contest,  and  in  this  spirit  sent 
a  message  to  Moray,  with  offers  of  reconciliation 
and  forgiveness/' f 

The  regent  was  in  Glasgow,  a  city  not  eight 
miles  from  Mary's  camp  at  Hamilton,  engaged  in 
public  business,  and  attended  only  by  the  officers 
of  the  law  and  his  personal  suite,  when  almost  at 
the  same  instant  he  received  news  of  the  queen's 
escape  and  her  overtures  for  a  negotiation.  It  was 
a  trying  crisis — one  of  those  moments  in  the  life 

*  Kotes  and  Illustrations,  1.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  April  2,  15G8.    Also,  MS.  Letter,  Copy,  State 

Paper  Office,    to  Cecil,  May  9,  15G8.    MS.  Letter,  State 

Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  26,  1568.  Also,  Memoir 
towards  Riccartoun,  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  Willok  to  Cecil,  31st  May,  1SG8. 

f  Keith,  p.  475.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  May, 
15G8.  Endorsed  in  Cecil's  hand,  "Band  of  9  Earls,  9  Bishops,  18 
Lords,  and  others  for  defence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots."  Melvil's 
Memoirs,  p.  200.   Also,  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  7,  15G8.   Keith,  p.  474. 
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of  a  public  man  which  test  his  judgment  and  his 
courage.  Already  the  intelligence,  though  but  a 
few  hours  old,  had  produced  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  his  party.  Some  openly  deserted,  and  sought 
the  queen's  camp;  others  silently  stole  away;  many 
wavered;  and  not  a  few,  whilst  they  preserved  the 
show  of  fidelity,  secretly  made  preparations  for 
joining  the  enemy. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances  Moray  ex- 
hibited that  rapid  decision  and  clearness  of  judg- 
ment which  mark  a  great  man.  When  counselled 
to  retire,  he  instantly  rejected  the  advice.  "  Re- 
treat," said  he,  "  must  not  for  a  moment  be  con- 
templated. It  is  certain  ruin;  it  will  be  construed 
into  flight,  and  every  hour's  delay  will  strengthen 
the  queen  and  discourage  our  adherents.  Our 
only  chance  is  in  an  instantaneous  attack,  before 
Huntley,  Ogilvy,  and  the  northern  men,  have 
joined  the  royal  force."  Pretending,  however,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  offers  of  negotiation,  he  gained 
a  brief  respite  :  this  he  used  to  publish  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  declared  his  determination  to 
support  the  king's  government;  and  sending  infor- 
mation to  the  Merse,  Lothian,  and  Stirlingshire, 
was  rapidly  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
his  friends.  Morton,  Glencairn,  Lennox,  and 
Semple,  lost  no  time,  but  marshalled  their  strength 
and  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  Glasgow  :  * 
Mar  despatched  reinforcements  and  cannon  from 
Stirling  ;  Grange,  whose  veteran  experience  in 
military  affairs  was  of  infinite  value  at  such  a 
moment,  took  the  command  of  the  horse ;  and 
Moray  had  the  good  sense  to  intrust  to  him  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  approaching  battle. 
Hume,  also  a  skilful  soldier,  not  only  foiled  Hep- 
burn of  Riccarton  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Dunbar 
for  the  queen,  f  but  kept  the  Mersemen  from 
declaring  for  her,  and  soon  joined  the  regent  with 
six  hundred  men,  whilst  Edinburgh  beat  up  for 
recruits  and  sent  a  small  force  of  haobutters.  The 
effects  which  so  invariably  follow  decision  and 
confidence  were  soon  apparent,  and  in  ten  days 
Moray  commanded  an  army  of  four  thousand  men.J 

Amid  these  preparations  Mary  sent  her  servant, 
John  Beaton,  to  England  and  the  French  court, 

*  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  7,  1568.  Keith,  p.  474.  MS.  Letter.  State 
Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  May  10,  1568.  Procla- 
mation of  the  King  of  Scots,  May  7,  1568,  broadside,  State  Paper 
Office;  printed  by  Lekprevik.  Also,  ibid.  MS.  Proclamation  of  the 
Regent  fir  the  gathering  of  the  country,  Mav  3.  1568. 

f  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  6,  1568.    Keith,  p.  484. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the  Conflict  in  Scot- 
land, May  16,  1568.     See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  2. 


soliciting  support.  In  return,  the  English  queen 
resolved  to  despatch  Dr.  Leighton  into  Scotland 
with  her  warm  congratulations,  and  an  assurance, 
that  if  her  sister  would  submit  the  decision  of  her 
affairs  to  his  royal  mistress  and  abstain  from  calling 
in  any  foreign  aid,  she  would  speedily  either  per- 
suade or  compel  her  subjects  to  acknowledge  her 
authority.*  It  happened,  too,  that  shortly  previous 
to  her  escape,  Monsieur  de  Beaumont,  an  ambas- 
sador from  Henry,  had  arrived  from  France  to 
solicit,  as  he  affirmed,  an  interview  with  the  captive 
princess,  which  had  been  positively  refused.  Some 
suspected  that  he  came  to  urge  the  expediency  of 
a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  and  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  lord  of  Arbroath,  second  son  of  the 
duke  of  Chastelherault.  Others  affirmed  that,  like 
De  Lignerolles,  his  secret  instructions  were  more 
favourable  to  the  regent  than  the  queen  ;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  now  resorted  to  the  camp  at 
Hamilton,  and  apparently  exerted  himself  to  pro- 
cure a  reconciliation  between  the  two  factions. f 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  was  agreeable  to 
Mary's  own  wishes.  Her  inclination  from  the  first 
had  been  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  retire  to  Dumbarton, 
a  fortress  which  had  been  all  along  kept  for  her  by 
Lord  Fleming,  and  to  regain  by  decrees  her  influ- 
ence over  her  nobility  and  her  people.  In  this  wise 
and  humane  policy  she  was  opposed  by  the  ambi- 
tion and  fierce  impatience  of  the  Hamiltons,  who, 
seeing  themselves  the  strongest  party,  deemed  the 
moment  favourable  to  crush  Moray  for  ever,  and 
to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  the  queen  and  the 

government.! 

So  far,  however,  Mary's  influence  prevailed,  that 
they  consented  to  march  from  Hamilton  to  Dum- 
barton ;  and  Moray,  congratulating  himself  upon 
their  resolution,  immediately  drew  out  his  little 
army  on  the  Burghmuir  of  Glasgow,  resolved  to 
watch  their  movements,  and,  if  possible,  bring 
them  to  an  engagement.  For  this  purpose  Grange 
had  previously  examined  the  ground,  and  the 
moment  he  became  aware  that  the  queen's  army 
kept  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the  regent's  camp 
being  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  mounted  a  hagbutter 
behind  each  of  his  horsemen,  rapidly  forded  the 
Clyde,  and  placed  them  advantageously  amongst 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  wholly  in  Cecil's  hand,  "  Instructions  for 
Mr  Thomas  Leighton,  sent  into  Scotland." 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Forster  to  Cecil,  Alnwick, 
April  30,  1568.  Also.  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the 
Conflict  in  Scotland,  Keith,  p.  478. 

t  Memoirs  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  25.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  200. 
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some  cottages,  hedges,  and  little  yards  or  gardens 
which  skirted  each  side  of  a  narrow  lane,  through 
which  the  queen's  troops  must  defile.* 

Whilst  this  manoeuvre  was  successfully  perform- 
ing, Moray,  who  led  the  main  battle,  and  Morton, 
who  commanded  the  vanguard  or  advance,  crossed 
the  river  by  a  neighbouring  bridge  and  drew  up 
their  men  ;  a  movement  which  was  scarcely  com- 
pleted when  the  queen's  vanguard,  two  thousand 
strong,  and  commanded  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
attempting  to  carry  the  lane,  was  received  by  a 
close  and  deadly  fire  from  the  hagbutters  in  the 
hedges  and  cottage  gardens.  This  killed  many, 
drove  them  back,  and  threw  their  ranks  into  con- 
fusion ;  but,  confident  in  their  numbers,  they 
pressed  forward  up  the  steep  of  the  hill,  so  that  the 
men  were  already  exhausted  when  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  encountered  by  Moray's  advance, 
which  was  well  breathed,  and  in  firm  order.  It 
was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Border  pikemen. 
Morton,  who  led  it,  with  Hume,  Ker  of  Cessford, 
and  the  barons  of  the  Merse,  all  fought  on  foot ; 
and  when  the  first  charge  took  place,  Grange's 
clear  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle,  call- 
ing to  them  to  keep  their  pikes  shouldered  till  the 
enemy  had  levelled  theirs,  and  then  to  push  on.f 
They  obeyed  him,  and  a  severe  conflict  took  place. 
It  was  here  only  that  there  was  hard  fighting  ;  and 
Sir  James  Melvil,  who  was  present,  describes  the 
long  pikes  as  so  closely  crossed  and  interlaced,  that, 
when  the  soldiers  behind  discharged  their  pistols, 
and  threw  them  or  the  staves  of  their  shattered 
weapons  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  they  never 
reached  the  ground,  but  remained  lying  on  the 
spears. J 

For  some  time  the  conflict  was  doubtful,  till 
Grange,  perceiving  the  right  wing  of  the  regent's 
advance  (consisting  of  the  Renfrewshire  barons) 
beginning  to  give  way,  galloped  to  the  main  battle, 
and  brought  Lindsay,  Lochleven,  Sir  James  Bal- 
four, and  their  followers,  to  reinforce  the  weak 
point.  This  they  did  effectually,  and  their  attack 
was  so  furious  that  it  broke  the  queen's  ranks  and 
threw  all  into  confusion.  Moray,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  on  the  defensive,  contenting  himself  with 
repulsing  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  far 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipment  to  his  own,  now 
seized  the  moment  to  charge  with  the  main  battle, 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  200,  201. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  201.    MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertise- 
ments of  the  Conflict  in  Scotland,  May  1G,  15G8. 
X  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  201. 


and  the  flight  became  universal.*  At  this  instant, 
too,  the  chief  of  the  Macfarlancs,  and  two  hundred 
of  his  highlanders,  broke  in  upon  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  army  with  the  leaps  and  yells 
peculiar  to  their  mode  of  fighting, f  and  the  pur- 
suit would  have  been  sanguinary,  but  for  the 
generous  exertions  of  the  regent,  who  called  out 
to  save  the  fugitives,  and  employed  his  cavalry, 
with  Grange  who  commanded  them,  not  as  instru- 
ments of  slaughter,  but  of  mercy.  This  decisive 
battle  lasted  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On 
the  queen's  side  there  were  but  three  hundred 
slain — some  accounts  say  only  half  that  number.}; 
On  the  regent's  only  a  single  soldier  fell.  Ten 
pieces  of  brass  cannon  were  taken,  and  many 
prisoners  of  note.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  Lords 
Seton  and  Ross  ;  the  masters,  or  eldest  sons  of  the 
earls  of  Eglinton  and  Cassillis  ;  the  sheriff  of  Ayr; 
the  sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  a  Hamilton,  who  bore 
their  standard  in  the  vanguard  ;  the  lairds  of  Pres- 
ton, Innerwick,  Pitmilly,  Balwcarie,  Boyne,  and 
Trabrown  ;  Robert  Melvil  and  Andrew  Melvil ; 
two  sons  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  a  son 
of  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning.  It  was  reported  that 
Argyle  was  made  prisoner,  but  purposely  suffered 
to  escape.  On  the  regent's  side,  Hume,  Ochiltree, 
and  Andrew  Car  of  Faudonside,  were  severely 
wounded. §  Previous  to  the  conflict  Mary  had 
taken  her  station  upon  an  eminence  half  a  mile 
distant,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  field. 
She  was  surrounded  by  a  small  suite,  and  watched 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  fight  with  breathless  eager- 
ness and  hope.  At  last,  when  the  charge  of  Moray 
took  place,  witnessing  the  total  dispersion  of  her 
army,  she  fled  in  great  terror  and  at  full  speed  in 
the  direction  of  Dumfries,  nor  did  she  venture  to 
draw  bridle  till  she  found  herself  in  the  abbey  of 
Dundrennan,  sixty  miles  from  the  field.  || 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  which  was  on  the 
confines  of  England,  the  queen  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  retreating  into  that  country  and  throwing 
herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
a  hasty  and  fatal  resolution,  adopted  against  the 
advice  of  those  faithful  servants  who  had  followed 
her  in  her  flight,  and  must  have  been  dictated 

*  Ibid.  Also,  History  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  26.  Also,  Calder- 
wood's  Account  in  Keith,  p.  480. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  May  1G,  15G8.  Advertisements  of  tho 
Conflict  in  Scotland. 

I  MS.  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the  Conflict 
in  Scotland,  May  16,  15G8.    Also,  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  202. 

§  MS.  State  Pnper  Office,  Advertisements  of  the  Conflict  in  Scot- 
land, 16th  May,  1568.  ||  Ibid. 
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more  by  the  terror  of  her  own  subjects,  than  by 
any  well  grounded  confidence  in  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  Lord  Herries,  who  accompanied  her, 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  to  Lowther, 
the  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  desiring  to  know 
whether  his  royal  mistress  might  come  safely  to 
that  city;  but  such  was  her  impatience,  that  before 
any  answer  could  be  returned  she  had  taken  a 
boat  and  passed  over  in  her  riding  dress  and  soiled 
with  travel,  to  Workington,  in  Cumberland.  Here 
she  was  recognized  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  who  conveyed  her  to  Cockermouth,  from 
which  Lowther  conducted  her  with  all  respect 
and  honour  to  Carlisle.  *  Amongst  her  attendants 
were  the  Lords  Herries,  Fleming,  and  Livingston. 

While  still  at  Workington,  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  written  to  Elizabeth  describing  the  wrongs 
she  had  endured  from  her  rebellious  subjects, 
alluding  to  the  recent  defeat  at  Langside,  and 
expressing  her  confident  hope  that  the  queen  would 
protect  and  assist  her  against  her  enemies.  She 
concluded  with  these  pathetic  words,  "It  is  my 
earnest  request  that  your  Majesty  will  send  for  me 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  my  condition  is  pitiable, 
not  to  say  for  a  queen,  but  even  for  a  simple  gentle- 
woman. I  have  no  other  dress  than  that  in  which 
I  escaped  from  the  field;  my  first  day's  ride  was 
sixty  miles  across  the  country,  and  I  have  not 
since  dared  to  travel  except  by  night."  f 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Elizabeth  felt  that 
Mary  was  at  last  in  her  power,  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  the  fatal  error  which 
had  been  committed.  Her  first  orders  to  the 
sheriffs  on  the  19th  of  May  sufficiently  show  this. 
She  commanded  them  to  treat  the  Scottish  queen 
and  her  suite  with  honour  and  respect,  but  to  keep 
a  strict  watch,  and  prevent  all  escape.:}:  At  the 
same  time,  Lady  Scrope,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  sent  to  wait  upon  her,  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  arrived  with  letters  of  condolence  ;§ 
but  impatient  under  these  formalities,  and  anxious 
for  a  personal  interview,  Mary  addressed  a  second 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  entreated,  that 
as  her  affairs  were  urgent,  she  might  be  permitted 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Lowther  to  Cecil,  17th  May,  1568.  Also,  MS.  State  Paper  Office, 
Advertisements  out  of  Scotland,  18th  May,  1568, 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  33.  The  original  letter  is  in  French, 
Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  68. 

X  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  by  the  Queen  to  the  Sheriffs,  Justices 
of  Peace,  &c,  of  Cumberland. 

§  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  pp.  52,  53.  Lord  Scrope  and  Knollys  to 
the  Queen,  Carlisle,  29th  May,  1568. 


instantly  to  see  the  queen,  to  vindicate  herself 
from  the  false  aspersions  which  had  been  cast 
upon  her  by  her  ungrateful  subjects,  and  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  she  understood  were  entertained. 
She  had  sent  up  Lord  Herries,  she  said,  to  com- 
municate with  her  sister,  and  Lord  Fleming  to 
carry  a  message  to  France;  but,  she  entreated,  if 
any  resolution  had  been  formed  against  assisting 
her  (a  decision  which  must  surely  come  from 
others,  not  from  Elizabeth's  own  heart),  leave 
might  be  given  her  as  freely  to  depart  from 
her  dominions  as  she  had  freely  entered  them. 
Nothing  could  so  much  injure  her  cause  as  delay, 
and  already  had  she  been  detained  in  the  state  of 
a  prisoner  for  fifteen  days,  a  proceeding  which,  to 
speak  frankly,  she  found  somewhat  hard  and 
strange.  In  conclusion,  she  reminded  Elizabeth 
of  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  ring, 
which  she  now  sent  her.  It  bore  the  emblem  of 
a  heart,  and  had  probably  been  a  gift  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen.  "  Remember,'"  said  she,  "  I  have  kept 
my  promise.  I  have  sent  you  my  heart  in  the 
ring,  and  now  I  have  brought  to  you  both  heart 
and  body,  to  knit  more  firmly  the  tie  that  binds 
us  together."* 

The  offer  in  this  letter  to  vindicate  herself  in 
person  before  Elizabeth,  was  earnestly  pressed  by 
Mary  in  her  first  interview  with  Scrope  and 
Knollys.  Her  engaging  manner,  and  the  spirit 
and  eloquence  with  which  she  defended  herself, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  both.  She  openly 
declared,  that  Morton  and  Lethington  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  king  her  husband's  murder;  and 
Knollys  confessed,  that  although  he  began  by 
accusing  her  of  that  dreadful  crime,  the  sight  of 
her  tears  soon  transformed  him  into  a  comforter.f 

Meanwhile  Moray  lost  no  time  in  following  up 
the  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  after  the 
retreat  of  the  queen,  having  made  an  expedition 
northward,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  for 
the  moment  put  down  opposition,  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  to  let  loose  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
against  those  who  had  resisted  his  government. 
Notwithstanding  the  accusations  of  his  enemies, 
no  instance  of  cruelty  or  revenge  can  be  proved 
against  him:  whether  it  was  that  his  nature  was 
really  an  enemy  to  blood,  or  that  he  found  fines 
and  forfeitures  a  more  effectual  way  of  destroying 

*  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  i.  pp.  48,  49,  50.  History  of  James  the 
Sext,  pp.  27,  28. 

f  Id.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  pp.  58,  59,  Knollys  to  Elizabeth,  Carlisle, 
30th  May,  1568. 
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his  opponents  and  enriching  his  friends.*  These 
occupations  at  home,  however,  did  not  prevent  his 
cares  for  his  safety  on  the  side  of  England.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Mary's  retreat  to  Carlisle,  and 
her  offer  to  vindicate  herself  before  Elizabeth,  he 
sent  up  his  secretary  or  confidential  servant  Wood, 
to  express  his  readiness  instantly  to  appear  in 
person  with  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  answer  any 
charges  brought  against  him ;  to  produce  evidence 
to  justify  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  companions; 
and,  as  Drury  expresses  it,  to  enter  himself  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  if  he  did  not  prove  her 
guilty  in  the  death  of  the  king  her  husband. f 

This  proposal  of  both  parties  to  vindicate  them- 
selves before  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  make 
her  the  arbiter  of  their  mutual  wrongs,  came  very 
opportunely  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  was  at  that 
moment  engaged  with  her  council  in  a  delibera- 
tion  on  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  flight  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
Knollys  had  already  warned  her  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  North  by 
her  arrival,  and  had  urged  the  necessity  either  of 
granting  her  assistance,  or,  if  that  was  held  too 
much,  restoring  her  to  liberty.  Rumours  and 
speeches,  so  he  wrote,  were  already  blown  about 
the  country,  exposing  in  strong  language  the 
ungratefulness  of  her  detention;  and  indeed  so 
manifest  a  wrong  was  committed  by  her  imprison- 
ment, it  involved  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the 
common  principles  of  law  and  justice,  that  Knollys, 
an  honourable  nobleman,  felt  impatient  that  he 
should  be  made  a  "jailor,"  so  he  expressed  it,  in 
such  a  cause.f 

Of  all  this  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were 
well  aware ;  but  in  that  unscrupulous  and  accom- 
modating school  of  politics  for  which  the  times 
were  conspicuous,  when  principle  and  expediency 
were  found  at  variance,  there  was  seldom  much 
hesitation  which  should  give  way;  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  this  instance,  honour  and  justice 
should  be  sacrificed  to  necessity.  And  here, 
although  I  must  strongly  condemn  the  conduct  of 
the  English  queen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
difficulties  with  which  she  was  surrounded  :  the 
party  which  it  was  her  interest  to  support  was  that 
of  Moray  and  the  Protestants;  she  looked  with 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  26,  1668. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  May  22,  1568. 
AlsoMS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  17,  1568. 

}  Knollys  to  Cecil,  Carlisle,  2nd  June,  1568.  Anderson,  vol.  iv. 
part  i.  p.  61. 
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dread  on  France  and  the  resumption  of  French 
influence  in  Scotland;  within  her  own  realm  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  unquiet  and  discontented, 
and  in  Ireland  constantly  on  the  eve  of  rebellion 
— if  such  a  word  can  be  used  to  the  resistance  of 
a  system  too  grinding  to  be  tamely  born.  All  these 
impatient  spirits  looked  to  Mary  as  a  point  of  union 
and  strength.  Had  she  been  broken  by  her  late 
reverses,  had  she  manifested  a  sense  of  the  impru- 
dence by  which  she  had  been  lately  guided,  or 
evinced  any  desire  to  reform  her  conduct,  or 
forgive  her  subjects  who  had  risen  against  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband  more  than  against  herself, 
the  queen  might  have  been  inclined  to  a  more 
favourable  course.  But  the  very  contrary  was  the 
case.  Her  first  step  after  her  escape  was  to  resume 
her  correspondence  with  Both  well;*  his  creatures, 
Hepburn  of  Riccarton  and  the  two  Onnistons, 
blotted  as  accomplices  in  his  crime,  had  frequent 
access  to  her.  In  her  conversations  with  Knollys 
and  Scrope  she  could  not  repress  her  anticipations 
of  victory  and  purposes  of  vengeance,  if  once  again 
a  free  princess.  She  declared  that,  rather  than 
have  peace  with  Moray,  she  would  submit  to  any 
extremity,  and  call  help  from  Turkey  before  she 
gave  up  the  contest;  and  she  lamented  bitterly 
that  the  delays  of  Elizabeth  emboldened  the  traitors 
who  had  risen  against  her.f  Was  the  queen  of 
England  at  such  a  crisis,  and  having  such  a  rival 
in  her  power,  to  dismiss  her  at  her  first  request, 
and  permit  her  to  overwhelm  her  friends  and  allies, 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and 
possibly  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  ? 
After  such  conduct,  could  it  be  deemed  either 
unlooked  for  or  extraordinary,  should  she  fall  from 
the  proud  position  she  now  held,  as  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  party  in  Europe?  So  argued  the 
far-sighted  Cecil,  and  the  queen  his  mistress  fol- 
lowed, or  it  is  probable  in  this  instance,  anticipated 
his  counsel. 

It  was  determined  to  detain  Mary  a  prisoner,  to 
refuse  her  a  personal  meeting,  to  support  Moray  in 
the  regency,  and  to  induce  him  to  make  public 
the  proofs  which  he  possessed  of  the  guilt  of  his 
sovereign  the  queen  of  Scots. 

With  this  view  Elizabeth  wrote  to  the  regent, 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  26th 
May,  1568;  also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Willok  U 
Cecil,  Edinburgh,  31st  May,  1568. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  pp  71,  791.  Knollys  to  Cecil,  11th 
June,  1568.  Bishop  of  Durham  to  Cecil,  27th  June,  1568.  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 
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and  soon  after  despatched  Mr.  Middlemore  with  a 
message  both  to  him  and  to  the  Scottish  queen. 
She  informed  him  in  her  letter  that  he  was  accused 
by  his  sovereign  of  the  highest  crimes  which  a 
subject  could  commit  against  his  prince — rebellion, 
imprisonment  of  her  person,  and  her  expulsion 
from  her  dominions  by  open  battle.  She  ad- 
monished him  to  forbear  from  all.  hostility  ;  and 
as  her  royal  sister,  who  would  observe  the  same 
abstinence,  was  content  to  commit  •  to  her  the 
hearing  and  ordering  of  her  cause,  she  required  him 
to  bring  forward  his  defences  against  the  crimes  of 
which  he  was  accused.* 

Before  repairing  to  Moray  in  Scotland,  Middle- 
more  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Mary,  at 
Carlisle.  He  informed  her  that  his  mistress  dis- 
claimed all  idea  of  keeping  her  as  a  prisoner,  her 
present  detention  at  Carlisle  having  no  other  object 
than  to  save  her  from  her  enemies.  As  to  a  per- 
sonal interview,  that  was  at  present  impossible. 
She  was  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  foul 
and  horrible  crime,  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
She  had  made  choice  of  the  queen  of  England  as 
the  only  judge  of  her  cause,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  prejudice  her  defence,  and  give  a 
handle  to  her  enemies  by  admitting  her  to  her  pre- 
sence, before  trial  had  been  made  of  her  innocency. 

At  these  words  judge  and  trial,  which  escaped 
Middlemore,  Mary's  spirit  rose,  and  she  at  once 
detected  and  exposed  the  artful  diplomacy  of  which 
she  was  about  to  be  made  the  victim.  It  was  God, 
she  exclaimed,  who  could  alone  be  her  judge;  as 
a  queen  she  was  amenable  to  no  human  tribunal. 
Of  her  own  free  will,  indeed,  she  had  offered  to 
make  Elizabeth  the  confidant  of  her  wrongs,  to 
defend  herself  against  the  falsehoods  brought 
against  her,  and  to  utter  to  her  such  matters  as 
had  never  yet  been  disclosed  to  any  living  being, 
but  none  could  compel  her  to  accuse  herself;  and 
as  to  Moray,  and  those  rebels  who  had  joined  him, 
her  sister  was  partial.  She  was  contented,  it 
appeared,  that  they  should  come  to  her  presence 
to  arraign  her,  whilst  she,  their  sovereign,  was 
debarred  from  that  indulgence  in  making  her 
defence.  Who  ever  heard  that  subjects  and  traitors 
should  be  permitted  to  plead  against  their  prince? 
And  yet,  said  she,  if  they  must  needs  come,  bid 
the  queen,  my  sister,  call  up  Morton  and  Lething- 
ton,  who  are  said  to  know  most  against  me;  con- 

*  Elizabeth  to  Moray,  June  8,  1568.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i. 
pp.  08,  00. 


front  me  with  them;  let  me  hear  their  accusations; 
and  then  listen  to  my  reply.  But,  she  added 
significantly,  I  suspect  that  Lethington  would  be 
loath  of  such  an  errand.* 

It  had  been  Mary's  idea,  from  some  expressions 
used  by  Scrope  and  Knollys  in  their  first  inter- 
view,! that  the  English  queen  would  be  induced 
to  restore  her  without  injury,  or  at  least  by  an 
inquiry  so  regulated  as  to  criminate  her  subjects 
without  permitting  them  to  reply  ;  but  the  mission 
of  Middlemore  dispelled  this  notion.  She  found 
that  not  only  was  she  to  be  refused  an  interview 
with  the  English  queen,  but  that  Moray  had  been 
already  called  upon  to  repair  to  England,  and  to 
justify  his  conduct  by  bringing  forward  his  proofs 
against  his  sovereign.  Against  this  she  loudly 
protested,  and  at  once  declared,  that  she  would 
endure  imprisonment,  and  even  death,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  indignity.  \  Such  conduct  was,  no 
doubt,  completely  consonant  to  her  feelings  and 
her  rights  as  a  free  princess,  and  may  have  been 
quite  consistent  with  her  complete  guiltlessness  of 
the  charges  brought  against  her ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  that  complete  innocence  would  have  been  im- 
patient to  have  embraced  even  the  opportunity  of 
an  imperfect  defence,  rather  than  endure  the  atro- 
cious aspersions  with  which  she  was  now  loaded. 

Moray  in  the  meantime  acted  with  his  accus- 
tomed calmness  and  decision.  Having  received 
Middlemore's  message  at  Dumfries,  hostilities 
against  Mary's  partisans  were  suspended  at  the 
request  of  the  English  queen,  and  he  professed  his 
readiness  to  repair  to  England  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  Morton,  rather  than  that  the  truth  should 
not  be  fully  investigated ;  §  but  previous  to  this, 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  he  desired  to  be 
satisfied.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  in  a  cause 
involving  such  grave  results,  nothing  could  be 
more  ruinous  for  him  than  to  accuse  the  queen,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign,  and  afterwards,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  enter  into  qualification  with  her."  || 
Again,  if  the  accusation  should  proceed,  and  he 
was  able  to  prove  his  allegations,  he  was  solicitous 
to  know  what  was  likely  to  follow.    As  to  such 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  parti,  p.  90.  Middlemore  to  Cecil,  14th  June, 
1568. 

f  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  55.  Serope  and  Knollys  to  Elizabeth, 
29th  May,  1568. 

J  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  13th  June,  1568.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  p.  97, 
part  i. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  17th  June, 
1568. 

||  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  with  inclosure,  22nd 
June,  1568. 
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letters  of  the  queen  of  Scots  as  were  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  had  already  sent  translations  of  them  by 
his  servant  Wood  ;  and  he  would  gladly  under- 
stand whether,  in  the  event  of  the  originals  agreeing 
with  these  translations,  their  contents  would  be 
judged  sufficient  to  establish  her  accession  to  the 
murder.* 

This  preliminary  inquiry,  so  artful  in  its  object, 
for  it  is  evident  it  enabled  the  regent  to  arrange 
or  amend  his  proofs  according  to  the  instructions 
which  he  might  receive  from  England,  was  in- 
trusted to  Middlemore,  who  on  his  return  to  the 
English  court  reported  it  to  Elizabeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  informed  her  of  Mary's  resolution  to 
decline  the  intended  investigation.  Cecil's  answer 
was  framed  with  the  evident  view  of  being  com- 
municated by  Lord  Herries,  who  was  then  at  the 
English  court,  to  his  sovereign.  It  informed  the 
regent  that  Elizabeth  neither  meant  to  promote 
any  accusation  of  the  Scottish  queen,  nor  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  condemnation  ;  that  her  single  purpose 
was  to  settle  all  disputes,  to  allow  of  no  faults  in 
her  sister,  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  happy 
conclusion  with  surety  to  all  parties,  and  to  esteem 
no  proof  sufficient  till  both  parties  were  heard,  f 

Such  a  declaration  must  have  startled  Moray,  and 
had  he  believed  it,  it  is  evident  from  the  cautious 
tone  of  his  previous  inquiries  that  no  accusation  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 
But  Elizabeth  at  this  moment  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  that  state  craft  in  which  she  was  so  great 
an  adept,  to  blind  both  Moray  and  Mary.  It  was 
her  object  to  persuade  the  regent,  that  whatever 
might  be  her  assurances  to  Mary,  she  really  in- 
tended to  try  the  cause,  and  if  he  could  prove  her 
guilty,  to  keep  her  where  she  was,  in  prison  ;  it 
was  her  purpose  on  the  other  hand,  to  convince 
Mary  that  she  would  never  permit  Moray  to  bring 
forward  any  accusation,  but  quashing  all  odious 
criminations,  promote  a  reconciliation  with  her  sub- 
jects, and  restore  her  to  her  dignity.  The  negoti- 
ations were  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
queen  by  Lord  Hemes,  who  was  then  at  the 
English  court ;  and  by  Cecil's  directions,  such  only 
of  this  nobleman's  proposals  as  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient Moray  should  know  were  communicated 
to  the  regent,|  whilst  from  Mary  we  may  believe 

*  Goodall,  vol  ii.  p.  75,  Moray's  answer  to  Middlemore,  22nd  June, 
15G8. 

f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  Answer  by  Cecil  to  the  Earl  <.f  Moray's 
proposals,  31st  June,  1568. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  June  22,  15C8,  with 
inclosure. 


the  same  concealment  was  made  of  Moray's  entire 

messages. 

These  artful  transactions  occupied  nearly  a 
month,  and  were  interrupted,  not  only  by  the  sus- 
picions and  delays  of  both  parties,  but  by  the  state 
of  Scotland.  In  that  country  Moray's  unpopularity 
was  now  excessive,  whilst  the  queen's  friends  were 
daily  rising  into  confidence  and  strength.  The 
severity  of  the  regent,  and  the  terrors  of  an  ap- 
proaching Parliament,  in  which  the  dismal  scenes 
of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  were  expected  to  be 
renewed,  had  so  estranged  his  supporters  and 
united  his  enemies,  that  he  began  to  be  alarmed 
not  only  for  his  government,  but  for  his  life.  A 
conspiracy  for  his  assassination  was  discovered,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  comptroller  Murray  of 
Tullibardine  and  his  brother,  the  same  persons  who 
had  acted  so  bold  a  part  in  arraigning  Bothwell.* 
The  regent  was  taunted,  and  not  unjustly,  with  his 
former  activity  in  prosecuting  the  king's  murder, 
and  his  present  lukewarmness  ;  and  people  pointed 
ironically  to  his  associate,  Sir  James  Balfour,  a 
man  universally  detested,  by  his  own  confession 
one  of  the  murderers,  and  now  employed  by  Moray 
in  the  most  confidential  affairs  of  the  government,  f 

To  such  a  height  had  these  discontents  arisen, 
that  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  the  Hamiltons,  uniting 
their  strength  in  favour  of  the  queen,  held  a  con- 
vention at  Largs  (July  28),  in  which  they  resolved 
to  let  loose  the  borderers  upon  England,  and  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Alva,  requesting  his  assistance  in 
the  most  earnest  terms.  J  Notwithstanding  the 
delays  produced  by  this  miserable  state  of  things, 
Mary  and  the  regent  at  last  agreed  to  have  their 
disputes  settled  by  the  English  queen  ;  and  Lord 
Herries,  having  arrived  at  Bolton  castle,  to  which 
place  the  Scottish  queen  had  been  removed,  in- 
formed his  mistress,  in  the  presence  of  Scrope  and 
Knollys,  of  Elizabeth's  proposals,  and  received  her 
formal  acquiescence.  As  some  controversy  has 
arisen  upon  this  point,  it  is  right  to  give  his  very 
words.  lie  told  Mary  that  Elizabeth  had  com- 
manded him  to  say  unto  her,  "  that  if  she  would 
commit  her  cause  to  be  heard  by  her  highness' 
order,  but  not  to  make  her  highness  judge  over 
her,  but  rather  as  to  her  dear  cousin  and  friend  to 

•  MS.  Letter  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.  July  20,  15G8,  Drury  to 
Cecil  Also  Id.  ibid,  same  to  same,  July  31,  15G8.  Also  Id.  ibid, 
same  to  same,  3rd  August,  15G8. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Otlice,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  July  10,  1568. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  Cecil,  3rd  August, 
1568.    MS.  State  Taper  Office,  Lords  of  Scotland  to  Duke  of  Alva. 
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commit  herself  to  lier  advice  and  counsel,  that 
if  she  would  thus  do,  her  highness  would  surely 
set  her  again  in  her  seat  of  regiment,  and  dignity 
regal,  in  this  form  and  order: — First,  her  highness 
would  send  for  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  that  be 
her  adversaries,  to  ask  account  of  them,  before  such 
noblemen  as  this  queen  herself  should  like  of,  to 
know  their  answer,  why  they  have  deposed  their 
queen  and  sovereign  from  her  regiment ;  and  that 
if,  in  their  answers,  they  could  allege  some  reason 
for  them  in  their  so  doing  (which  her  highness 
thinks  they  cannot  do),  that  her  highness  would 
set  this  queen  in  her  seat  regal  conditionally,  that 
those  her  lords  and  subjects  should  continue  in 
their  honours,  estates,  and  dignities  to  them  apper- 
taining. But  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  allege 
any  reason  of  their  doings,  that  then  her  highness 
would  absolutely  set  her  in  her  seat  regal,  and  that 
by  force  of  hostility,  if  they  should  resist."  To 
this  promise,  which  is  quite  clear  and  explicit, 
Elizabeth  annexed  as  conditions,  that  Mary  should 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  during 
the  life  of  the  queen  or  her  issue ;  that  she  should 
forsake  the  league  with  France,  and,  abandoning 
the  mass,  receive  the  Common  Prayer  after  the 
form  of  England.*  This  last  stipulation  was  added 
with  a  view  of  encouraging  some  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  be  converted  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  recently  appeared  in  Mary,  who 
had  received  an  English  chaplain,  and  "  had  grown 
to  a  good  liking  of  the  Common  Prayer."  f 

These  proposals  the  queen  of  Scots  embraced 
after  some  hesitation,  and  commissioners  would 
have  been  immediately  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
this  great  cause,  but  for  the  melancholy  state  of 
Scotland.  In  this  country  Huntley  and  Argyle 
kept  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  large  force;  and, 
having  completely  reduced  under  the  queen's 
power  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, were  rapidly  advancing  to  the  south.  Their 
object  was  to  crush  Moray  before  he  could  hold  the 
Parliament,  in  which  they  expected  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  to  be  let  loose  against  themselves ; 
but  their  march  was  arrested  by  letters  from  their 
sovereign,  who  commanded  her  friends  to  desist 
from  hostilities,  informing  them  that  Elizabeth 
would  compel  the  regent  to  the  same  course. J  This 
order,  on  Mary's  side,  was  obeyed;  on  Moray's,  if 

*  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  i.  pp.  109,  110. 

f  Knollys  to  Cecil,  28tli  July.    Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  113. 
j  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  pp.  125,  126. 


indeed  ever  sent  by  the  English  queen,  it  was 
openly  violated;  for  scarce  were  his  rivals  dispersed 
than  the  Parliament  met  (18th  August),  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  remonstrances  of  Lethington,  not 
a  baron  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen 
would  have  been  left  unproscribed.  As  it  was,  all 
his  efforts  could  not  save  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  and  many  others,  who  were  declared  traitors 
and  forfeited.*  It  was  in  vain  that  the  lords  of 
Mary's  party  complained  of  this  cruel  and  unjust 
conduct,  and  prepared  for  re\renge.  Moray,  for- 
getful of  his  promises,  anticipated  then  attack, 
hastily  levied  a  force,  overran  Annandale  and  Gal- 
loway, and  would  have  reduced  all  opposition  by 
fire  and  sword,  had  not  his  progress  been  interrupted 
by  a  peremptory  message  from  Elizabeth,  who 
commanded  him  instantly  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  send  commissioners  to  York  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  to  his  sovereign.  If  this  was  delayed  or 
resisted,  she  declared  her  resolution  instantly  to 
set  Mary  at  liberty,  and  assist  her  against  her 
enemies;  adding,  that  his  refusal  would  convince 
her  of  his  mistress's  innocence  and  his  own  guilt.f 
This  mandate  Moray  did  not  dare  to  disobey, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  wishes  and  regrets. 
He  distrusted  Elizabeth;  he  dreaded  increasing  his 
unpopularity  with  the  nobles,  by  openly  bringing 
forward  so  odious  an  accusation  against  his  sove- 
reign; he  saw  that  success  was  doubtful — failure 
absolute  ruin  ;  and  when  he  proposed  to  select 
commissioners,  all  shrunk  from  so  invidious  an 
office.  But  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  retract; 
and,  digesting  as  he  best  could  the  mortification 
of  being  arrested  in  the  course  of  his  victories, 
he  determined  to  appear  personally  at  York,  and 
appointed  four  commissioners  to  accompany  him. 
These  were  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, Lord  Lindsay,  and  the  commendator  of  Dun- 
fermline. To  them  he  added  some  assistants,  the 
most  noted  of  whom  were  Lethington  the  secretary 
(whom  he  had  begun  to  suspect  of  a  leaning  to  the 
queen's  cause,  and  dreaded  to  leave  behind  him), 
the  celebrated  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  James  Makgill. 
Elizabeth  now  directed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  to  appear 
upon  her  part ;  and  nothing  remained  but  for  Mary 
to  appoint  her  commissioners.! 

*  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  pp.  125,  12G. 
f  Camden,  apud  Kennet,  vol.  ii  p.  112. 
|  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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Previous  to  this  she  desired  to  have  a  consulta- 
tion with  Lesley,  the  bishop  of  Ross;  and,  on  his 
repair  to  Bolton,  this  able  and  attached  servant 
expressed  his  sorrow  that  she  had  agreed  to  any 
conference  wherein  her  subjects  should  be  accused, 
as  Moray  and  his  friends,  he  said,  would  un- 
doubtedly utter  all  they  could  for  their  defence, 
although  it  were  to  her  dishonour  and  that  of  the 
whole  realm ;  it  was  vain,  he  added,  to  expect  that 
they  would  openly  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
ill  subjects,  and  she  a  good  princess;  and  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  far  better  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  arrangement  without  any  accu- 
sation on  either  side.  To  this,  Mary's  answer,  as 
reported  by  Lesley  himself,  was  remarkable.  She 
declared  there  was  no  such  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended as  he  supposed,  since  the  judges  would  be 
favourable  to  her,  and  she  was  already  assured  of 
the  good  will  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
sent  her  a  message  to  Bolton,  expressive  of  his 
attachment  to  her  interests.* 

At  this  moment  Robert  Melvil  arrived  at  Bolton 
with  important  despatches  from  Lethington'  to 
Mary.  He  stated  that  Moray  was  determined  to 
utter  everything  he  could  against  her,  and  had 
carried  with  him  to  York  the  "  letters  which  he 
had  to  produce  in  proof  of  the  murder;"  he  sent 
her,  by  the  same  messenger,  copies  of  these 
letters,  which  he  had  clandestinely  procured ; 
he  assured  her  that  nothing  but  a  desire  to  do 
her  service  had  induced  him  to  come  into  Eng- 
land, and  begged  her  to  send  word  by  Melvil  to 
York  what  she  thought  it  best  for  him  to  do. 
Mary,  after  having  carefully  examined  these  letters, 
which  were  only  the  translations  from  the  original 
French  into  the  Scottish  language,  sent  her 
answer  to  Lethington.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  contained  no  assertion  as  to  the  forgery  or 
interpolation  of  these  letters,  now,  as  it  appears, 
communicated  to  her  for  the  first  time.  It  simply 
requested  him  to  use  his  efforts  to  stay  the  rigorous 
accusations  of  Moray,  to  labour  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  in  her  favour,  and  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  f 

Having  concluded  her  consultation  with  Lesley 
and  Melvil,  she  chose  her  commissioners.  They 
were  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Lords  Herries,  Boyd,  and 
Livingston,  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  Sir  John 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  Sir  James  Cockburn  of 

*  Examination  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Ross  at  the  Tower.    Murdin,  p.  52. 
f  Murdin,  pp  52,  53. 


Skirling.*  These  persons  having  received  their 
instructions,  proceeded  to  York,  where  they  met 
the  regent,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges. 

So  far  Elizabeth  had  been  successful,  and  the 
position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  was  cer- 
tainly most  solemn  and  imposing.  Before  her 
pleaded  the  queen  of  Scots,  so  late  her  rival  and 
her  opponent,  now  her  prisoner  awaiting  her  award, 
and  acknowdedging,  that  if  restored  to  her  dignity, 
she  would  owe  all  to  her  interference.  On  the 
other  hand  stood  the  regent,  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  governor  of 
a  kingdom,  but  now  receiving  the  law  from  her 
lips  whose  superior  power  he  did  not  dare  to  resist. 
To  hear  the  cause  were  assembled  the  noblest  and 
the  wisest  in  both  countries;  and  besides  this,  the 
misfortunes  of  Mary  had  created  so  great  and 
universal  a  sensation,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
when  we  say,  the  eyes  not  only  of  England  and 
Scotland,  but  of  Europe,  were  fixed  upon  the 
conferences  now  opening  at  York. 

The  commissioners,  accordingly,  having  assem- 
bled, the  proceedings  began;  but  on  the  very 
threshold  a  sharp  dispute  arose  when  Norfolk 
observed,  that  the  regent,  having  consented  to 
plead  before  Elizabeth,  must  first  do  homage  to 
the  English  crown.  The  proposition  was  received 
as  an  insult ;  and  Moray,  red  with  anger,  was 
hesitating  how  to  answer  it,  wdien  the  cooler 
Lethington  took  up  the  word,  and  sarcastically 
remarked,  that  when  the  Scottish  monarchs 
received  back  again  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland,  with  the  manor  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, it  would  be  time  to  talk  of  homage;  but, 
as  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  both 
were  more  free  than  their  own  England  had 
recently  been,  when  she  paid  Peter's  pence  to 
Rome.f  The  mention  of  the  point,  however, 
rendered  some  notice  of  it  necessary,  and  after  the 
oaths  had  been  administered,  mutual  protestations 
were  taken.:}:  The  commissioners  of  the  Scottish 
queen  then  gave  in  their  complaint.  It  stated,  in 
clear  and  energetic  language,  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  against  Mary,  her  deposition  and  im- 
prisonment, the  usurpation  of  the  regency  by 
Moray,  her  escape,  defeat,  and  flight  into  England, 

•  •  Goodall.  vol.  ii.  p  109. 

f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  206.  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol. 
iii.  p.  15.  Also,  Norfolk  to  Cecil,  Oct.  9,  15G8.  Anderson,  vol.  iv. 
part  ii.  p.  42. 

|  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  pp.  49,  50. 
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and  her  confident  hope  that,  by  the  mediation  of 
Elizabeth,  she  might  be  restored  to  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  her  kingdom.* 

All  now  looked  with  eagerness  for  Moray's 
reply,  confidently  expecting  that  he  would  bring 
forward,  as  his  defence,  the  accusation  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  promised  proofs  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  murder  of  the  king;  but,  to  the  surprise 
and  disappointment  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  seized 
with  a  repetition  of  his  former  fears;  and,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  any  accusation,  requested  a  pre- 
liminary conference  with  the  English  commis- 
sioners. Being  admitted  to  it,  he  desired  to  know 
whether  they  would  grant  him  an  assurance  that 
their  mistress  would  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  proofs  which 
he  laid  before  them;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  con- 
viction of  the  murder,  whether  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land would  sanction  his  proceedings,  maintain  the 
government  of  the  king,  and  support  him  in  his 
office  of  regent.f  These  questions  being  remitted 
by  the  commissioners  to  Elizabeth,  he  gave  in  his 
defence,  which  produced  new  astonishment.  It 
rested  solely  on  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell, 
and  detailed  the  shameful  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  with  the  necessity  of  rising  in 
arms  to  defend  the  prince,  and  of  subjecting  the 
queen  to  a  temporary  imprisonment,  during  which 
she  voluntarily  resigned  the  crown.  It  added  not 
a  syllable,  directly  or  indirectly,  accusing  Mary  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  and  did  not 
even  contain  a  hint  or  an  allusion  from  which  it 
could  be  gathered  that  the  regent  entertained  such 
a  suspicion  (October  lOj.J 

It  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  moderation  upon  the  part  of  Moray.  A 
few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  loud 
in  his  accusations,  and  testified  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  bring  forward  his  proofs.  He  was  now 
silent  on  the  subject;  his  defence  was  general, 
almost  to  feebleness;  and  when,  after  a  few  days' 
interval,  it  was  replied  to  by  Mary's  commissioners, 
who  urged,  forcibly  and  triumphantly,  the  coali- 
tion between  Bothwell  and  the  lords,  his  trial  and 
acquittal,  and  their  subsequent  recommendation  of 
him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  he  sat  down  appa- 
rently dispirited  and  confuted,  and  declined  saying 
another  word  upon  the  subject. 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  126. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130,  131.    Oct.  9;  pp.  126,  127. 
\  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139,  144 ;  and  Ddpeehes  de  la  Motte  Fenelon, 
published  by  Mr.  1'.  Cooper,  vol.  i  pp.  17,  18,  a  very  valuable  work. 


A  secret  intrigue,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
some  slight  intimation  from  Mary's  conversation 
with  the  bishop  of  Ross,  furnishes  us  with  a  key 
to  all  this  mystery.  It  originated  in  the  ambition 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  nobleman  then,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  England,  and  who 
had  long  been  a  favourer  of  Mary's  title  to  the 
crown.  There  seems,  too,  to  be  little  doubt,  that 
for  some  time  Norfolk  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
a  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen,  and  that  he 
deprecated  the  present  proceedings  against  her  in 
the  strongest  manner,  although  he  dared  not  refuse 
the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Elizabeth.  These 
feelings,  which  he  had  secretly  imparted  to  the 
Scottish  queen  through  his  sister,  Lady  Scrope, 
who  Avaited  on  her,  she  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
communicated  to  Lethington  and  the  bishop  of 
Ross ;  and  Lethington,  on  his  arrival  at  York, 
procured  a  secret  interview  with  Norfolk* 

On  this  occasion  the  duke  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  he  and  Moray  should  so  far  forget 
their  honour  as  to  accuse  their  sovereign  before 
Elizabeth,  as  if  they  thought  that  England  was 
entitled  to  be  a  judge  or  a  superior  over  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Lethington  warmly  deprecated 
the  idea,  blamed  the  weakness  of  the  regent,  whose 
own  feelings  were  against  the  accusation ;  declared, 
for  his  own  part,  that  he  was  there,  as  Moray  well 
knew,  rather  as  the  friend  than  the  enemy  of 
his  sovereign,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  exert 
every  effort  to  quash  the  accusation. f  Norfolk 
then  asked  whether  he  thought  in  this  matter 
Moray  could  be  trusted,  and  the  secretary  affirming 
that  he  might,  the"  duke  took  the  regent  aside  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  and  impolicy 
of  his  present  conduct.  "  The  English  queen, 
his  mistress,"  he  said,  "  was  resolved  during  her 
life  to  evade  the  question  of  the  succession,  care- 
less what  blood  might  be  shed,  or  what  confusion 
might  arise  upon  the  point;  as  to  the  true  title, 
none  doubted  that  it  lay  in  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
her  son,  and  much  he  maiwelled  that  the  regent, 
whom  he  had  always  reputed  a  wise  and  honourable 
man,  should  come  hither  to  blacken  his  mistress, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could,  destroy  the  prospect  of  her 
and  her  son's  succession .%  Besides,"  added  he, 
"  you  are  grievously  deceived  if  you  imagine  the 
queen  of  England  will  ever  pronounce  sentence  in 
this  cause.    We  are  sent  here,  no  doubt,  as  com- 

*  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross.    Murdin,  p.  53. 
f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  206.     %  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  206,  207. 
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missioners,  but  we  arc  debarred  from  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  Elizabeth  has  fully  resolved  to  arrive 
at  none  herself.  Do  you  not  see  that  no  answers 
have  been  returned  to  the  questions  which  upon 
this  point  were  addressed  by  you  to  us,  and  for- 
warded to  the  queen?  Nay,  you  can  easily  put 
the  matter  to  a  more  certain  proof:  request  an 
assurance,  under  the  queen's  hand,  that  when  you 
accuse  your  sovereign  and  bring  forward  your 
proofs,  she  will  pronounce  sentence.  If  you  get 
it,  act  as  you  please;  if  it  is  not  given,  rest  assured 
my  information  is  correct,  and  all  that  will  come 
of  your  accusation  will  be  repentance  for  your  own 
folly."* 

This  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Moray,  already  sufficiently  alive  to  the  dangerous 
part  he  was  playing;  and  when  he  imparted  it  in 
confidence  to  Lethington  and  Sir  James  Melvil, 
both  of  them  strongly  confirmed  him  in  the  views 
stated  by  Norfolk  f  From  his  brother  commis- 
sioners, Morton  and  Makgill,  and  his  secretary 
Wood,  who  had  drawn  up  the  proofs  against  the 
Scottish  queen,  the  regent  carefully  concealed 
what  had  happened,  but  he  determined  to  follow 
Norfolk's  advice,  and  bring  forward  no  public 
accusation  till  he  was  assured  of  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  Elizabeth.  Such  is  the  secret  history 
of  Moray's  sudden  change,  and  the  present  modera- 
tion of  his  conduct  towards  the  queen  his  sovereign. 

But  whilst  a  regard  for  his  own  interest  pre- 
vented him  from  assuming  the  character  of  a  public 
accuser,  the  regent  privately  exhibited  to  Norfolk, 
Sussex,  and  Sadler  the  alleged  proofs  of  Mary's 
guilt,  consisting  of  various  bonds  or  contracts 
and  other  papers,  besides  some  letters  and  love 
sonnets  addressed  by  her  to  Both  well,  with  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  in  the  handwriting  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  These  letters  had  been  found,  as  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  affirmed,  in  a  little  silver  casket 
or  coffer;  it  had  been  given  by  the  queen  to  Both- 
well,  and  was  afterwards  with  its  contents  seized 
by  Morton,  and  they  offered  to  swear  that  the 
letters  were  written  in  Mary's  own  hand.  Having 
carefully  inspected  them,  and  drawn  up  a  summary 
of  their  contents,  Norfolk  transmitted  it  in  a  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  requesting  her  judgment  whether  she 
considered  them  sufficient  to  convict  the  queen  of 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  207,  208,  4to  edit.  Mclvil's  authority 
bcre  is  unquestionable,  as  lie  was  not  only  pre  sent  at  York,  but  tlic 
regent  made  liim  privy  to  tins  secret  interview.  Also  De'peches  de  la 
Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  208. 


the  murder  of  her  husband.  He  added,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his 
brother  commissioners,  that  the  proof  was  conclu- 
sive against  her,  if  the  letters  were  really  written 
with  her  own  hand.* 

This,  however,  was  confidential,  and  unknown 
to  the  world,  so  that  if  matters  had  terminated 
here  the  result  of  the  inquiry  must  have  been 
considered  highly  favourable  to  Mary.  She  had 
triumphantly  confuted  Moray,  and,  after  his  boast- 
ful speeches,  he  had  shrunk  from  any  open  accu- 
sation. But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
defeated.  She  had  resolved  that  Moray  should 
publicly  accuse  his  sovereign  of  the  murder,  she 
was  convinced  that  such  an  event  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  England,  whether  the  Scottish 
queen  was  to  be  restored  to  her  dignity  or  detained 
a  prisoner ;  and  with  this  view  she  suddenly 
removed  the  conferences  to  Westminster,  affirming 
that  York  was  too  distant  to  allow  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  taking  particular 
care  that  neither  Mary  nor  her  commissioners 
should  suspect  any  sinister  intention  on  her  part.f 
How  artfully  this  was  managed  appears  by  the 
original  draft  of  the  English  queen's  letter,  still 
preserved,  and  partly  in  Cecil's  handwriting.  In 
it  Norfolk  and  his  companions  were  instructed  to 
be  especially  careful  that  the  queen  of  Scot's 
commissioners  should  gather  no  suspicion  of  the 
ill  success  of  her  cause,  but  imagine  that  this  new 
measure  was  solely  intended  to  accelerate  their 
mistress's  restoration  to  her  dignity  on  safe  and 
honourable  terms,  both  for  herself  and  her  subjects.! 

It  happened  that  at  this  moment  Moray  had  made 
a  secret  overture  to  Mary,  which  rendered  this  queen 
less  likely  to  dread  any  disadvantage  to  her  cause 
from  the  removal  of  the  conferences  to  London. 
He  had  sent  Robert  Melvil  to  Bolton,  to  propose 
a  scheme  by  which  all  necessity  for  accusing  his 
sovereign  should  be  removed,  and  an  amicable 
compromise  take  place.  The  Scottish  queen  was 
to  ratify  her  demission  of  the  crown  which  had 
been  made  in  Lochlcven,  the  regent  was  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  government,  and  Mary  was  to 
tarry  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth, 
and  with  a  revenue  suitable  to  her  royal  dignity. 
On  these  conditions  Moray  was  contented  to  be 

*  The  Commissioners  to  Elizabeth,  1 1th  October,  15G8.  Anderson, 
vol.  iv.  part  ii.  pp.  58,  G3. 

f  La  Motte  Kcnelon,  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 

j  Original  draft,  Stale  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Qurcn  of  Scots, 
Oct.  lb",  15G8,  Elisabeth  to  her  Cominis.-ionrrs. 
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silent ;  and  although  at  first  the  captive  princess 
professed  much  unwillingness  to  agree  to  such 
terms,  she  was  at  length  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Melvil,  that  such  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy was  the  best  for  her  interest  and  honour. 
She  therefore  despatched  Melvil  to  carry  her  con- 
sent to  Moray  ;  *  she  wrote  to  the  English  queen, 
expressing  her  entire  satisfaction  that  her  cause  and 
her  honour  were  now  placed  in  her  hands,  where 
she  most  wished  them  to  be,  f  and  she  despatched 
four  of  her  commissioners,  Boyd,  Herries,  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  to 
London. 

On  their  arrival  Elizabeth  admitted  them  to  an 
audience ;  assured  them  that  she  had  carefully 
weighed  all  that  had  been  done  at  York  ;  that  the 
enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  appeared  to  her  to 
have  entirely  failed  in  their  defence,  as  far  as  they 
had  yet  pleaded  ;  and  that  their  only  course  was 
to  acknowledge  their  offences,  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  intercede  for  pardon,  which  she  would 
labour  to  procure  them.  For  this  purpose  she  had 
removed  the  conferences  to  London,  and  to  make 
the  settlement  more  solemn  had  joined  some  other 
commissioners  to  those  already  named.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  proceed  with  the  business, 
first  ascertaining  whether  Moray  had  anything 
further  to  say  in  his  defence.  $ 

When  the  regent  repaired  along  with  Lethington 
and  Makgill  to  London,  it  was  with  a  determination 
not  to  accuse  Mary,  but  to  remain  true  to  his  agree- 
ment to  Norfolk  ;  and  if  anything  should  occur  to 
render  its  execution  difficult  or  impossible,  to  fall 
back  upon  his  scheme  for  Mary's  demission  of  the 
crown,  which  he  had  so  lately  proposed,  and  to 
which  she  had  consented.  But  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth  alarmed  and  perplexed  him  ;  he  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  she  was  perfectly  aware  of  his 
intrigues  with  Norfolk.  The  whole  transactions 
had  been  betrayed  by  a  confidant  of  Mary  to  Mor- 
ton ;  he  had  indignantly  revealed  it  to  Cecil,  and 
from  him  it  reached  the  queen.  Nor  were  his 
difficulties  lessened  by  a  message  from  Mary  her- 
self, who  informed  him  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
had  forbid  her  to  resign  the  crown  ;  and  without 
his  consent  she  could  not  abide  by  her  agreement.§ 

*  MS.  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil,  Hopetoun  MS.;  also  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Knollys  to  Cecil,  25th  October,  1568. 

f  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  22nd  October,  1568.  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part 
ii  p.  95. 

J  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  95.  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson, 
vol.  iii.  pp-  25,  26. 

§  Melvil's  Declaration.    Hopetoun  MS. 


Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  than  his 
situation.  On  the  one  hand,  Elizabeth  did  not 
conceal  her  anxiety  that  he  should  accuse  the 
Scottish  queen  and  bring  forward  his  proofs  of 
the  murder.  She  had  everything  in  her  power ; 
she  already  hinted  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  it 
might  be  found  necessary  to  bring  forward  the 
duke  of  Chastelherault,  whose  claim  to  the  regency 
was  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  matter 
of  wonder  that  Moray  faltered  in  his  resolution. 
Yet,  should  he  consent  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen 
of  England,  he  must  bear  the  disgrace  of  betraying 
Norfolk.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  remained  true 
to  this  nobleman,  his  fellow  commissioners  were 
ready  to  arraign  him  of  treachery  to  them  and  to 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign.  Under  these  embarrass- 
ments he  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  resolved  to 
prepare  the  accusation,  but  not  to  make  it  public 
until  he  had  a  positive  assurance  that  the  queen 
of  England  would  pronounce  judgment. 

Meanwhile  Mary  became  alarmed  at  some' private 
intelligence  which  she  received  from  Hepburn  of 
^  Riccarton,  a  follower  of  Both  well's,  who  was  now 
in  London,  and  who  assured  her  that,  so  far  from 
being  favourable,  Elizabeth  was  decidedly  hostile 
to  her,  and  would  probably  succeed  in  compelling 
Moray  to  desert  Norfolk  and  accuse  his  sovereign.* 
To  meet  such  an  emergency  she  sent  additional 
instructions  to  her  commissioners,  by  which  their 
powers  were  limited  to  the  single  act  of  extending 
her  clemency  to  her  disobedient  subjects.  She 
added,  that  if  they  found  any  encouragement  given 
to  her  adversaries  to  accuse  her,  they  were  instantly 
to  demand  her  personal  admission  to  the  presence 
of  Elizabeth,  and  if  this  was  refused,  to  break  up 
the  negotiation,  f 

The  conferences  were  now  opened  in  the  chamber, 
called  the  Camera  depicta  at  Westminster,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Scottish  queen  having  declined 
to  meet  in  any  place  where  a  judicial  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  They  protested  against  anything 
which  was  now  done  being  interpreted  against  the 
rights  of  their  mistress,  who,  as  a  free  princess, 
acknowledged  no  judge  or  superior  on  earth  ;  and 
they  required,  that  as  Moray  had  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  calumniated  his 
sovereign,  the  English  queen  should  grant  the  same 
privilege  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  listen  to  her 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Knollys  to  Cecil,  21st  Novembe-,  1568. 
f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  186,  187. 
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defence  from  her  own  lips.  To  this  Elizabeth 
replied,  that  it  was  far  from  her  intention  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  judge,  or  in  anything  to  touch 
their  sovereign's  honour  ;  but  that  to  admit  her 
into  her  presence  was  impossible  till  the  cause  was 
decided.* 

With  this  answer  they  were  compelled  to  be 
content ;  and  having  retired,  Moray  and  his  friends 
were  called  in,  when,  being  informed  that  the 
defences  recently  made  by  them  at  York  were 
considered  inconclusive,  they  were  required  to  say 
whether  they  could  urge  anything  further  in  their 
behalf.  To  encourage  them  to  speak  openly,  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  the  lord-keeper,  assured  the  regent, 
in  reply  to  the  demands  made  at  York,  that  if  the 
queen  of  Scots  should  be  proved  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  should  either  be  deliv- 
ered into  his  hands,  her  life  being  sufficiently 
secured,  or  be  kept  in  England  ;  and  he  added, 
that  if  found  guilty,  Moray  should  be  continued  in 
the  regency,  till  it  was  shown  that  another  had  a 
superior  right.f 

By  this  declaration  Moray  was  somewhat  reas- 
sured. He  had  prepared  his  accusation,  and  the 
paper  which  contained  it  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  possession  of  John  Wood,  his  secretary,  who  sat 
beside  him  at  the  table,  and  for  greater  security 
kept  it  in  his  bosom.  The  regent  now  rose  and 
declared  how  unwilling  he  and  his  friends  had  ever 
been  to  touch  the  honour  of  their  sovereign,  or  to 
publish  to  strangers  what  might  eternally  defame 
her  ;  how  readily,  had  it  been  possible,  they  would 
have  secured  her  reputation  and  preserved  their 
prince,  even  at  the  price  of  their  own  exile  ;  and 
he  solemnly  protested,  that  if  at  last  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  different  course,  the  blame  was 
not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  rested  with  their 
enemies,  who  constrained  them  to  adopt  it  in  their 
own  defence,  and  dragged  into  light  the  proofs 
which  they  had  hitherto  concealed. J  Having 
delivered  this  protest  in  writing,  Moray  prepared 
to  give  in  his  accusation  ;  but  before  he  took  this 
last  and  fatal  step,  he  required  an  assurance,  under 
the  English  queen's  hand,  that  she  would  pro- 
nounce a  judgment.  To  this  Cecil  replied  that  he 
had  ample  assurance  already  ;  and  it  ill  became  him 
to  suspect  or  doubt  the  word  of  their  royal  mistress. 
Where,  added  he,  is  your  accusation  ?    It  is  here, 

*  Goodall,  pp  188,  189,  November  23,  1568. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  2  2,  November  2fi,  1568. 
J  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  pp.  115,  118. 

vol.  m. 


said  Wood,  plucking  it  from  his  bosom,  and  here 
it  must  remain  till  we  see  the  queen's  handwrit ; 
but  as  he  spoke  the  paper  was  snatched  from  him 
by  Bothwell,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  sprung 
to  the  table  pursued  by  Wood,  and,  mid  the  ill- 
suppressed  laughter  of  the  English  commissioners, 
laid  it  before  them.  The  scene,  as  it  is  described 
by  Melvil,  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  one. 
The  regent  was  deeply  mortified,  and  Cecil,  smiling 
triumphantly,  enjoyed  his  confusion  ;  Lord  William 
Howard,  a  rough  seaman,  shouted  aloud,  and  com- 
mended the  activity  of  Bishop  Turpy,  a  nickname 
of  Orkney  ;  and  Lethington,  who  was  the  saddest 
of  the  company,  whispered  in  Moray's  ear  that  he 
had  ruined  his  cause  for  ever.* 

The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and  the  charge 
which  had  been  so  long  withheld  was  now  preferred 
in  the  broadest  terms.  The  regent  stated,  that 
as  Bothwell  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  horrible 
murder  of  their  late  sovereign,  so  he  and  his  friends 
affirmed  that  the  queen  his  wife  had  persuaded  him 
to  commit  it ;  that  she  was  not  only  in  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  same,  but  a  maintainor  of  the 
assassins,  as  she  had  shown  by  thwarting  the  course 
of  justice,  and  by  marrying  the  chief  author  of  that 
foul  crime. f  To  give  additional  force  and  solem- 
nity to  this  proceeding,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  father 
to  the  murdered  king,  at  this  moment  presented 
himself  before  the  commissioners ;  and,  having 
bewailed  in  pathetic  terms  the  miserable  fate  of  his 
son,  delivered  to  them  a  paper,  in  which  he  accused 
Mary  in  direct  terms  of  conspiring  his  death.}: 

When  informed  of  this  proceeding,  the  deputies 
of  this  princess  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  ; 
they  declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  false  and 
calumnious  than  such  a  statement ;  that  some  of 
those  persons,  who  now  with  shameless  ingratitude 
sought  to  blacken  their  sovereign,  were  themselves 
deeply  implicated  in  the  murder  ;  and  they  required 
an  immediate  audience  of  Elizabeth.  §  When 
admitted  to  her  presence,  they  complained  in  strong 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  conducted 
the  proceedings  ;  they  reminded  her  how  carefully 
it  had  been  provided,  that  in  the  absence  of  their 
royal  mistress  nothing  should  be  done  which  might 
affect  her  honour  and  royal  estate ;  this,  they 
declared,  had  been  directly  infringed  ;  she  had 
admitted  her  subjects  into  her  presence  ;  they  had 

•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  210,  211. 

t  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  119. 

I  Anderson,  vol  iv.  part  ii.  122. 

§  Goodall,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209-213,  inclusive. 
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been  encouraged  to  load  her  with  the  most  atrocious 
imputations  ;  it  was  now,  therefore,  their  duty,  as 
custodiars  of  their  mistress's  honour,  to  demand 
that  in  common  justice  she  should  also  be  heard  in 
person  ;  and  to  beseech  her  to  arrest  the  authors  of 
such  slanderous  practices,  till  they  should  answer 
the  charges  which  should  be  brought  against 
them.  * 

This  demand  perplexed  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  just 
and  spirited  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  of  their  mistress's  undoubted  right ; 
but  the  English  queen  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  acquiescing  in  it.  She  had  now  gained  her 
first  point,  Moray  having  at  last  publicly  arraigned 
Mary  of  the  murder  ;  but  another  and  greater  object 
remained  :  she  was  desirous  of  getting  possession 
of  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  of  exhibiting  them  to 
her  council ;  and  either  publishing  them  to  the 
world,  or  employing  them  in  intimidating  her 
unhappy  prisoner  into  an  acceptance  of  any 
terms  she  dictated.  Her  mode  of  accomplishing 
this  was  artful  and  politic.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
quite  reasonable,  she  said,  addressing  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  queen,  that  their  mistress  should 
appear  to  defend  herself  against  so  heinous  an  impu- 
tation as  the  murder  of  her  husband,  a  crime  of 
which  she  never  had  believed  her  guilty.  As  for 
a  personal  interview,  the  only  reason  why  she  had 
refused  this  was,  on  account  of  the  common  slander 
against  her ;  and  now,  since  the  accusation  had 
been  publicly  made,  it  would  be  inconsistent,  alike 
with  her  honour  and  that  of  their  mistress,  to  con- 
sent to  any  compromise  or  agreement,  until  the 
regent  and  his  friends  had  been  called  upon  to 
prove  their  allegations.  She,  therefore,  had  re- 
solved to  send  for  them  and  demand  their  proofs, 
after  which  she  would  willingly  hear  their  mistress. f 

The  commissioners  remonstrated  against  the 
manifest  partiality  and  injustice  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing :  they  observed,  that  her  Majesty  must,  of  course, 
act  as  she  pleased ;  but,  for  their  part,  they  would 
never  consent  that  their  sovereign's  rebellious  sub- 
jects should  be  further  heard,  till  she  herself  were 
admitted  to  declare  her  innocence  ;  and  they  ended 
by  solemnly  protesting  that  nothing  done  hereafter 
should  in  any  way  affect  or  prejudge  her  rights.} 
So  far,  everything  on  their  part  was  consistent  and 
agreeable  to  the  indignant  feeling  of  a  person  un- 
justly accused ;  but  their  next  step  is  perplexing, 

*  Goodall,  pp.  213-219.  Ln  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  i.  pp.  38-51. 
f  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  December  4.    J  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 


and  seems  not  so  easily  reconcilable  with  Mary's 
perfect  innocence  ;  for,  on  the  same  day,  they  made 
a  final  proposal  for  a  compromise,  by  which  Moray, 
notwithstanding  his  accusation,  might  still  once 
more  be  admitted  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  disputes  between  her  and  her  subjects  be 
settled.*  They  added  that  this  scheme  seemed  to 
them  most  consonant  to  the  first  intentions  of  both 
the  queens.  It  was  rejected,  however,  by  Eliza- 
beth :  any  compromise,  she  said,  would  now  affect 
Mary's  honour  ;  better  far  would  it  be  to  summon 
her  accusers,  to  reprimand  and  chastise  them  for 
the  defamation  of  their  sovereign.  She  would  not 
call  for  proofs  ;  but  if  they  persisted  in  their  charge 
it  would  be  proper  to  hear  what  they  could  allege 
in  their  defence. f 

Such  a  proposal  for  a  compromise  would  cer- 
tainly tell  strongly  against  the  innocence  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  had  it  proceeded  from  herself,  after 
the  accusation  brought  forward  by  Moray ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  It  came  from  her  commissioners 
alone,  and,  as  they  afterwards  asserted,  without 
any  communication  with  their  mistress.  When 
at  last  they  found  it  declined,  and  perceived  that 
Elizabeth  had  formed  a  resolution  to  hear  from 
Moray  the  alleged  proofs  of  their  sovereign's  guilt, 
before  she  was  suffered  to  open  her  lips  in  her 
defence,  they  resolved  to  be  equally  peremptory. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  regent  was  summoned 
before  the  English  commissioners,  the  bishop  of 
Ross  and  his  associates  demanded  admission;  and, 
coming  forward,  at  once  dissolved  the  conference. 
They  declared,  that  since  the  queen  of  England 
was  determined  to  receive  from  the  regent  the 
proofs  of  his  injurious  allegations  against  their 
sovereign,  before  she  was  heard  in  her  presence, 
they  were  compelled  to  break  off  all  proceedings, 
and  they  delivered  a  written  protest,  that  nothing 
done  hereafter  should  prejudice  the  honour  or 
estate  of  their  royal  mistress.  Cecil  and  the  com- 
misioners  declined  to  receive  this  paper,  affirming 
that  it  misrepresented  the  answer  of  the  English 
queen ;  but  the  Scottish  deputies  withdrew,  repeat- 
ing that  they  would  neither  treat  nor  appear  again.} 

From  this  moment  the  conferences  were  truly 
at  an  end,  but  Elizabeth's  object  was  still  to  be 
attained ;  Moray,  therefore,  was  charged  with 
having  defamed  his  sovereign  by  an  unfounded 

*  See  Anderson,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  pp.  135,  137,  for  the  particulars  of 
tills  last  proposal. 
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accusation,  and  required  to  defend  himself.  lie 
did  so  by  the  production  of  those  celebrated  letters 
and  sonnets  which  Elizabeth  had  already  secretly 
examined,  and  of  which  he  now  produced  both  the 
originals  and  the  copies.  Of  these  the  originals 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  garbled  state 
of  the  copies  which  now  exist,  and  which  appear 
to  have  been  tampered  with,  certainly  renders 
their  evidence  of  a  suspicious  nature.  At  this 
time,  however,  both  originals  and  copies  were  laid 
before  the  commissioners,  after  which  the  deposi- 
tions of  some  servants  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
confessions  of  Powrie  and  others,  executed  for  the 
murder,  were  produced. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  the  English  com- 
missioners being  in  possession  of  the  whole  proofs 
against  the  Scottish  queen,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  opinion  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  them.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however, 
took  place,  neither  did  Elizabeth  herself  think  it 
then  expedient  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject;  but, 
after  a  short  season  of  delay,  she  resolved  to  bring 
the  cause  before  a  more  numerous  tribunal.  With 
this  view,  the  chief  of  her  nobility  were  summoned 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council.  There 
came,  accordingly,  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Warwick, 
and  Huntingdon,  and  from  some  expressions  dropt 
by  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Norris,*  it  may  be  gathered 
that  it  was  intended,  with  their  advice,  to  come 
at  last  to  some  important  and  final  decision.  Yet 
this  third  solemn  preparation  ended,  like  the  rest, 
in  nothing.  After  the  lords  had  been  sworn  to 
secrecy,  the  whole  evidence  against  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  laid  before  them;  and  instead  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  authenticity  of  the  proofs,  and  the 
alleged  guilt  of  the  accused,  these  noble  persons 
contented  themselves  with  a  vague  allusion  to  the 
"  foul  matters  they  had  seen,"  and  a  general 
approval  of  the  course  adopted  by  their  sovereign. 
Elizabeth  next  sent  for  the  Scottish  commissioners; 
and,  in  reply  to  their  demand  so  recently  made  for 
the  admission  of  their  royal  mistress  to  defend 
herself  in  her  presence,  informed  them  that,  from 
the  turn  matters  had  taken,  it  had  become  now 
more  impossible  than  ever  to  listen  to  such  a 
request.  It  was  easy,  she  said,  for  Mary  either  to 
send  some  confidential  person  to  court  with  her 
defence,  or  to  permit  the  English  queen  to  despatch 
some  noblemen  to  receive  it,  or  to  authorize  her 

*  Cabala,  p.  155. 


deputies  to  reply  to  the  English  commissioners. 
If  she  still  refused  to  adopt  any  one  of  these 
methods  to  vindicate  herself,  she  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  so  obstinate  a  silence  should  be  interpreted 
into  an  admission  of  guilt.* 

These  specious  offers  and  arguments  did  not 
impose  upon  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  colleagues. 
They  remonstrated  loudly  against  the  injustice 
with  which  their  royal  mistress  had  been  treated; 
they  insisted  that  since  she  was  denied  the  common 
privilege  of  a  personal  defence,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  return  as  a  free  princess  to  her  own 
kingdom,  or,  if  she  preferred  it,  to  retire  to  France; 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  their  services  were  no 
longer  necessary,  they  requested  their  dismissal 
from  court. f  The  queen  replied,  they  might  go 
to  Bolton  and  consult  with  their  mistress,  but 
should  not  leave  England  till  the  conference  was 
at  an  end.  She  then  addressed  to  Mary  a  letter, 
of  which  the  object  seemed  to  be  to  intimidate 
her  into  a  defence;  but  so  perplexed  and  capricious 
was  Elizabeth's  mind  at  this  moment,  that  on  the 
next  day  she  changed  her  measures,  and  in  a 
private  communication  to  Knollys  the  vice-cham- 
berlain, who  then  had  charge  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  declared  her  anxiety  to  proceed  no  further 
in  her  cause.  It  appeared  to  her,  she  said,  a  far 
better  method  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Mary  to 
resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Moray ; 
whilst  the  prince  her  son,  for  his  safety,  should  be 
brought  into  England.  She  herself,  too,  it  was 
added,  might  continue  in  that  country,  and  this 
whole  cause  of  hers,  wherewith  she  had  been 
charged,  be  committed  to  perpetual  silcnce.J 

Knollys  was  directed  to  manage  matters  so  that 
this  proposal  might  proceed  from  herself:  but 
whilst  Elizabeth  was  thus  tossed  about  by  so  many 
intricate  and  contradictory  schemes,  Mary  had 
transmitted  directions  to  her  commissioners  which 
defeated  this  last  artifice.  She  informed  them, 
that  although  she  still  insisted  on  her  right  to  be 
heard  in  person,  and  adhered  to  her  protestation, 
it  was  not  her  intention  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  atrocious  calumnies  with  which  she  had  been 
assailed;  that  Moray  and  his  accomplices,  in 
accusing  her,  had  been  guilty  of  a  traitorous  false- 
hood, and  had  imputed  to  her  a  crime  of  which 
they  were  guilty  themselves.    She  then  enjoined 

•  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  2G0,  263,  264. 
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tliem  to  demand  inspection  both  of  the  copies  and 
the  originals  of  the  letters  which  had  been  pro- 
duced against  her,  and  she  engaged  to  give  such 
an  answer  as  should  triumphantly  establish  her 
innocence. 

This  spirited  apppeal,  which  was  made  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  peremptory  terms,*  threw 
Elizabeth  into  new  perplexity,  and  it  required  all 
the  skill  of  Cecil  to  evade  it.  Eecourse  was  had 
to  delay,  but  it  produced  no  change;  and  on  the 
7th  January  the  bishop  of  Ross  required  an  audi- 
ence, in  which  he  repeated  the  demand  in  still 
stronger  language.  His  royal  mistress,  he  said, 
was  ready  to  answer  her  calumniators,  and  once 
more  required,  in  common  justice,  to  see  the  letters, 
or  at  least  the  copies  of  the  letters  which  had  been 
produced  by  her  enemies,  that  she  might  prove 
them  to  be  themselves  the  principal  authors  of  the 
murder,  and  expose  them  to  all  Christian  princes 
as  liars  and  traitors.f  This  fair  and  moderate 
request  Elizabeth  evaded.  It  appeared  to  her 
better,  she  said,  that  Mary  should  resign  the  crown 
in  favour  of  her  son ;  that,  on  the  ground  of  being 
weary  of  the  government,  she  should  remain  pri- 
vately in  England,  and  make  a  compromise  with 
her  enemies.^  It  was  instantly  answered  by  Ross, 
that  he  had  his  mistress's  command  to  declare  that 
to  such  a  condition  she  would  never  agree:  if  the 
letters  were  produced,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
see  the  evidence  against  her,  she  was  prepared  to 
defend  herself.  She  was  ready  also  to  entertain 
any  honourable  proposal  by  which  a  pardon  might 
be  extended  to  her  disobedient  subjects,  notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  their  offences;  but  to 
resign  her  crown  would  be  to  condemn  herself; 
it  would  be  said  she  was  afraid  of  a  public  accu- 
sation, and  shrunk  from  inquiry:  this,  therefore, 
she  would  sooner  die  than  consent  to,  and  the  last 
words  she  uttered  should  be  those  of  a  queen  of 
Scotland.  § 

Elizabeth  struggled  violently  against  this  deter- 
mination, and  was  unwilling  to  receive  it.  She 
entreated  Ross  again  to  write  to  his  mistress,  but 
this  he  steadily  refused.  She  required  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  confer  with  her  council.  They 
did  so,  but  it  was  only  to  reiterate  Mary's  final 
resolution.! 

It  was  now  becoming  absolutely  necessary  that 

*  Goodall,  vol,  i'.  pp.  288,  289. 
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the  queen  of  England  should  either  grant  this  last 
request,  or  refuse  it,  and  pronounce  a  final  judg- 
ment. Moray  earnestly  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
return  to  his  government.  From  Mary  no  change 
of  mind  was  to  be  expected.  The  regent  was 
accordingly  summoned  before  the  privy  council, 
and  Cecil  delivered  to  him  and  his  associates  the 
definitive  sentence  of  Elizabeth.  Its  terms  were 
most  extraordinary:  he  stated,  on  one  hand,  that 
as  Moray  and  his  adherents  had  come  into  Eng- 
land, at  the  desire  of  the  queen's  Majesty,  to  answer 
to  an  accusation  preferred  by  their  "sovereign,  she 
was  of  opinion  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been 
brought  forward  against  them  which  impaired 
their  honour  or  allegiance.  He  declared,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  regard  to  Mary,  that  nothing  had 
been  produced  or  shown  by  them  against  the  queen 
their  sovereign,  which  should  induce  the  queen  of 
England,  for  anything  yet  seen,  to  conceive  an  ill 
opinion  of  her  good  sister;  and  he  concluded  by  in- 
forming Moray  that  he  should  immediately  receive 
permission  to  return  to  his  government.*  From 
this  judgment,  which  was  virtually  an  acquittal  of 
Mary,  it  seems  an  inevitable  inference  that  the 
English  queen,  after  having  had  the  most  ample 
opportunities  of  examining  the  letters  which  had 
been  produced,  either  considered  them  to  be  forg- 
eries by  the  other  party,  or  found  that  they  had 
been  so  interpolated,  garbled,  and  tampered  with, 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit;  for  no  one  can  deny, 
that  if  the  letters  were  genuine,  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  guilty  of  the  murder. 

But  if  Mary  was  acquitted,  Moray  also  was  found 
guiltless;  and  these  two  conclusions,  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  Elizabeth  had  the 
hardihood  to  maintain.  When  we  consider  the 
solemnity  of  the  cause,  the  length  of  the  confer- 
ences, the  direct  accusation  of  Moray  and  his 
associates,  the  recrimination  of  the  queen,  the 
evidence  produced,  and  the  impossibility  that  both 
parties  could  be  innocent,  the  sentence  of  Eliza- 
beth is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  judicial  opinion 
ever  left  upon  record. 

It  was  followed  by  a  scene  no  less  remarkable. 
A  privy  council  was  called  at  Hampton  Court,  on 
the  eve  of  Moray's  departure.  It  included  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Derby,  Bedford, 
and  Leicester,  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay.  Before  it  were  summoned  the 
bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Herries,  on  the  one  side; 
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on  the  other  came  Moray,  Morton,  Lethington, 
Makgill,  Orkney,  Balnaves,  and  Buchanan;  and 
when  they  were  met,  Cecil,  rising  up,  delivered 
a  message  from  the  queen  his  mistress.  She  had 
determined,  he  said,  to  give  the  earl  of  Moray  and 
his  adherents  permission  to  depart  for  Scotland; 
but  a  rumour  having  arisen  that  they  were  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  king,  Moray  had 
desired  to  be  confronted  with  the  deputies  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  he  now  came  there  to  know 
whether  they  would  accuse  him  or  his  adherents, 
in  their  mistress's  name  or  in  their  own.* 

To  this  challenge  the  queen  of  Scots'  commis- 
sioners immediately  answered,  that  in  their  own 
name  they  had  affirmed,  and  would  affirm,  nothing; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  queen  their  mistress,  they 
had  received  her  written  instructions  to  accuse  the 
earl  of  Moray  and  his  adherents  as  the  principal 
authors,  and  some  of  them  the  actual  perpetrators, 
of  the  murder.  They  had  communicated,  they 
said,  their  sovereign's  letters  on  this  point  to  the 
queen  of  England;  they  had  publicly  preferred 
their  accusation,  they  had  constantly  adhered  to 
it;  they  had  offered  to  defend  the  innocence  of 
their  mistress,  they  had  demanded  in  vain  an  in- 
spection of  the  letters  produced  against  her,  and 
even  now,  if  exact  copies  were  furnished,  they 
would  undertake  her  defence,  and  demonstrate, 
by  convincing  proofs,  what  persons  were  indeed 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  the  king.f  Moray  strongly 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  offered  to  go  to  Bolton 
and  abide  in  person  the  arraignment  of  his  sove- 
reign. It  was  answered,  that  such  a  step  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  her  written  accusation  had 
been  produced  to  the  queen  of  England.  Both 
parties  then  left  the  council,  and  next  day  the 
regent  received  permission  to  return  to  Scotland 
(January  12).  :J 

It  remained  to  dismiss  their  antagonists  with  an 
appearance  of  liberality,  and  being  once  more  called 
before  the  privy  council,  Cecil  intimated  to  them 
his  mistress's  consent  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
should  have  copies  of  the  letters  (the  originals 
having  been  redelivered  to  Moray),  but  he  first 
required  them  to  procure  a  declaration,  under  her 
seal  and  signature,  that  she  would  reply  to  the 
charges  which  they  contained.  It  was  answered 
that  Elizabeth  had  already  two  writings  of  the 
precise  tenor  required,  under  the  queen's  hand; 
to  seek  for  more  was  only  a  vexatious  delay.  The 

*  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.       f  Ibid-  P-  30S-       t  Ib!d'  P-  309- 


whole  proceedings,  from  first  to  last,  had  been 
partial  and  unjust.  If  the  regent  and  his  adher- 
ents were  permitted  to  depart,  why  was  their  royal 
mistress,  why  were  they  themselves,  debarred  from 
the  same  privilege?  If  the  queen  of  England  were 
really  solicitous  that  she  should  enter  upon  her 
defence,  let  her  adversaries  be  detained  until  it 
was  concluded.  To  this  spirited  remonstrance  it 
was  coldly  and  briefly  replied,  that  Moray  had 
promised  to  return  when  called  for;  as  for  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  they  also  would  probably 
be  allowed  to  depart,  but  for  many  reasons  the 
queen  of  Scotland  could  not  be  suffered  to  leave 
England.  Against  this  iniquitous  sentence  no 
redress  was  to  be  hoped  for;  the  deputies  could 
only  protest  that  nothing  done  by  her  in  captivity 
should  prejudge  her  honour,  estate,  or  person,  and 
having  taken  this  final  precaution,  they  left  the 
council.* 

It  is  difficult  from  the  conferences  at  York  and 
Westminster  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  as  to 
the  probability  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  the  queen  of  Scots  acted  with  great 
art;  and  throughout  the  discussions  neither  the 
professions  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  were  sincere. 
Thus  the  English  queen,  whilst  she  affected  an 
extreme  anxiety  to  promote  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  subjects,  was  really  desirous 
that  the  breach  should  be  made  irreconcilable,  by 
the  accusation  of  Moray  and  the  production  of  the 
letters.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that 
Norfolk's  assertion  was  correct,  when  he  assured 
Lethington  she  had  no  intention  of  pronouncing 
a  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  conferences,  both  Mary 
and  her  advisers,  Ross,  Ilerries,  and  Lethington, 
were,  from  whatever  motive,  anxious  to  suppress 
Moray's  charge;  that  they  deprecated  the  produc- 
tion of  his  evidence;  and  were  only  induced  to  go 
into  the  investigation  from  the  hope  which  Eliza- 
beth held  out  that  she  would  not  permit  an  accu- 
sation, but  exert  herself,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  promote  a  reconciliation  between  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  subjects,  and  restore  her  to  the 
throne.  It  must  have  struck  the  reader,  that 
whenever,  by  means  of  the  private  letters  which 
have  been  preserved,  we  get  behind  the  scenes, 
and  are  admitted  to  Mary's  secret  consultations 
with  her  commissioners,  or  to  their  own  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  cause,  we  meet  with  no 
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assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters;  and  it 
seems  to  me  difficult  to  reconcile  her  agreement 
to  resign  the  crown  and  suppress  all  inquiry,  ;a 
measure  only  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Norfolk,  with  her  absolute  innocence.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  circumstances,  espe- 
cially occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
ferences, which  tell  strongly  in  her  favour.  The 
urgency  with  which,  from  first  to  last,  she  solicited 
a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth,  and  promised 
if  it  were  granted  to  go  into  her  defence ;  the  public 
and  oft-repeated  assertion  of  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  and  the  offer  to  prove  this  if  copies  were 
furnished  to  her  commissioners;  Elizabeth's  eva- 
sion of  this  request ;  her  entire  suppression  of 
these  suspicious  documents;  their  subsequent  dis- 
appearance ;  and  the  schemes  of  Norfolk  for  a 
marriage  with  Mary;  these  are  all  circumstances 
which  seem  to  me  exceedingly  irreconcilable  with 
her  being  directly  guilty  of  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  controversy,  we  are  really 
not  in  possession  of  evidence  sufficient  to  enable 
any  impartial  inquirer  to  come  to  an  absolute 
decision.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances occurred ,  such  moral  evidence  against  the 
queen  as  arose  out  of  her  conduct  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  The  discussions 
at  York  and  Westminster  do  not  materially  affect 
this  evidence,  either  one  way  or  the  other;  and,  so 
far  as  we  judge  of  these  conferences  by  themselves, 
they  leave  the  mind  under  the  unsatisfying  and 
painful  impression  that  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
queen  throughout  the  whole  investigation  was  that 
of  a  person  neither  directly  guilty,  nor  yet  wholly 
innocent. 

But,  whilst  animadverting  on  the  proceedings 
of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  in  these  celebrated  con- 
ferences, the  conduct  of  the  regent  must  not  be 
forgotten.  He  was  then  perfectly  aware  of  the 
accession  of  both  Lethington  and  Morton  to  the 
murder  of  the  king:  this  both  prior  and  subse- 
quent events  proved;  yet  did  he  not  scruple  to 
bring  these  two  accomplices  to  England,  and 
employ  Morton  as  his  assistant  in  the  accusation 
of  his  sovereign.  Such  a  course,  which  could  be 
dictated  only  by  the  ambition  of  retaining  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  in  his  hands, 
seems  unworthy  of  the  man  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  professed  an 
extraordinary  regard  for  religion:  it  was  cruel, 


selfish,  and  unprincipled.  Nor  is  this  all:  making 
every  allowance  for  the  defective  justice  of  the 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  defend  Moray's  manage- 
ment of  the  evidence  against  Mary.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  some  letters  addressed 
by  this  unfortunate  princess  to  Bothwell  did  really 
fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies ;  but  the  regent's 
refusal  to  produce  the  originals  to  the  accused,  and 
the  state  in  which  the  copies  have  descended  to 
our  times,  evidently  garbled,  altered,  and  inter- 
polated, throws  on  him  the  utmost  suspicion,  and 
renders  it  impossible  for  any  sincere  inquirer  after 
the  truth  to  receive  such  evidence.  If  the  only 
proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  had  been  these  letters  pro- 
duced at  Westminster,  the  task  of  her  defenders 
would  have  been  comparatively  an  easy  one.*  It 
is  the  moral  evidence  arising  out  of  her  own  con- 
duct which  weighs  heaviest  against  her.  But  to 
return. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences,  the 
Scottish  queen  exerted  herself  to  rouse  her  parti- 
sans in  Scotland,  and  animate  them  to  a  vindica- 
tion of  their  independence  against  the  practices  of 
Elizabeth.  Acting  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  her 
chief  minister,  the  queen  of  England  had  formed 
a  scheme  by  which,  under  the  nominal  regency 
of  Moray,  she  would  herself  have  managed  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  country.  The  project,  drawn 
up  in  the  handwriting  of  its  astute  author,  still 
exists ;  the  young  prince  was  to  be  delivered  up  by 
Moray,  and  educated  in  England  under  the  eye  of 
Elizabeth;  the  regent  was  to  be  continued  in  his 
office,  receiving,  of  course,  his  instructions  from 
the  queen  of  England,  on  whom  he  was  to  be 
wholly  dependent ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
to  be  persuaded  to  remain  where  she  was  by 
arguments  which  Cecil  minutely  detailed.f  These 
insidious  proposals  were  discovered  by  Mary,  and 
being  communicated  to  her  friends,  exaggerated 
by  her  fears  and  indignation,  raised  the  utmost 

*  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  quoting  or  entering  into  the 
arguments  of  the  writers  in  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  these  letters,  and  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  My  object 
has  been  to  attempt,  from  original  and  unquestionable  evidence,  to 
give  the  facts;  not  to  overload  the  narrative  with  argument  or  con- 
troversy. The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  points  farther,  will 
find  ample  room  for  study  in  the  volumes  of  Goodall,  of  Tytler  my 
venerated  grandfather,  of  Laing,  Whi taker,  and  Chalmers.  Upon  the 
whole,  my  grandfather's  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  4th  edition,  London,  1790,  may  still  I  think  be  appealed 
to,  not  only  as  the  best  defence  of  Mary,  but,  in  a  controversy  which 
has  been  deformed  by  much  coarse  and  bitter  invective,  as  the  most 
pleasing  and  elegant  work  which  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  is, 
throughout,  the  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

f  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  i.  fol.  273,  22nd  Dec.  1568. 
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alarm  in  Scotland.  The  regent,  it  was  said,  had 
sold  the  country,  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
principal  fortresses,  he  had  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  England,  he  looked  himself  to 
the  throne,  and  was  about  to  procure  a  deed  of 
legitimation,  by  which  he  should  be  capable  of 
succeeding  if  the  young  prince  died  without  issue. 
Such  reports  flew  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  as  he  was  not  on  the  spot  to  con- 
tradict them,  and  cope  with  his  adversaries,  their 
effects  were  highly  favourable  to  the  captive 
queen. 

In  the  meantime,  although  he  had  received  per- 
mission to  return  to  his  government,  Moray  found 
himself  very  unpleasantly  situated.  He  was  deeply 
in  debt,  and  although  he  had  lent  himself  an  easy 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  of  England,  she 
refused  to  assist  him.  If,  indeed,  we  may  believe 
Sir  James  Melvil,  who  had  an  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  times,  she 
really  despised  him  for  his  subserviency,  and  en- 
joyed his  distresses.  This  was  not  all:  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  enraged  at  his  late  conduct ;  he 
had  broken  all  the  promises  made  to  this  noble- 
man ;  and,  as  Norfolk  commanded  the  whole 
strength  of  the  northern  counties,  through  which 
lay  Moray's  route  homeward,  he  dreaded  being 
waylaid  before  he  crossed  the  Border.  Nor  was 
such  an  apprehension  without  good  foundation,  as 
a  plot  for  his  assassination,  of  which  it  is  said  both 
Norfolk  and  Mary  were  cognizant,  was  actually 
organized,  and  the  execution  of  it  committed  to 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland.*  Under  these  diffi- 
culties Moray  had  recourse  to  dissimulation.  With 
much  address  he  procured  a  reconciliation  with 
Norfolk,  expressed  deep  contrition  for  the  part  he 
had  been  compelled  to  act  against  his  sovereign, 
and  declared  that  his  feelings  upon  the  subject  of 
the  marriage  between  her  and  the  duke  remained 
unaltered:  it  was  still  his  conviction,  he  said,  that 
such  a  union  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  both 
kingdoms,  and  he  was  ready  to  promote  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  To  prove  his  sincerity  he 
opened  the  matter  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  he  sent 
Robert  Melvil  to  propose  it  to  Mary  herself,  he 
promised  to  use  his  influence  for  its  furtherance 
with  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  in  the  end  he  so 
completely  reassured  the  duke  that  this  nobleman 
procured  the  regent  a  loan  of  five  thousand  pounds 
from  Elizabeth,  and  sent  the  strictest  injunctions 

*  Murdin's  State  Papers,  p.  01. 


to  his  adherents  not  to  molest  him  in  any  way 
upon  his  return.* 

With  Mary  herself  his  artifices  did  not  stand 
him  in  less  stead.  Her  friends  in  Scotland  were 
at  this  time  mustering  in  great  strength.  She  had 
appointed  the  duke  of  Chastelherault  and  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Huntley  her  lieutenants.  The  two 
earls  commanded  the  north;  the  duke  was  ready 
to  rise  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  Hamiltons; 
Lord  Boyd  and  other  powerful  nobles  were  pre- 
paring for  action,  and  had  these  combined  forces 
been  brought  into  the  field  Moray  must  have  been 
overwhelmed.  But  at  this  crisis  the  queen  and 
Norfolk  were  deceived  by  his  professions  of  repent- 
ance; and  Mary,  trusting  to  his  expressions  of 
devotion  to  her  interest,  commanded  her  adherents 
to  abstain  from  all  hostilities.  They  reluctantly 
obeyed,  and  the  regent,  congratulating  himself  on 
his  own  address  and  the  credulity  of  his  opponents, 
returned  secure  and  unmolested  to  his  government. 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  Moray  dropped  the 
mask,  and  exerted  himself  with  energy  against  his 
opponents.  He  held  a  convention  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  commissaries  of  the  burghs  at  Stirling : 
he  procured  an  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  a 
ratification  of  his  proceedings  in  England  ;  and 
lastly,  he  gave  orders  for  a  general  muster  of  the 
force  of  the  kingdom. f 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duke,  Cassillis,  and  Lord 
Herries,  as  soon  as  they  came  home,  assumed  a 
bold  tone;  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  the 
regent  was  branded  as  a  usurper;  mustered  their 
strength,  fortified  their  houses,  and  showed  a 
determination  to  put  all  to  the  arbitrcment  of  the 
sword.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  Moray 
assembled  his  army  disconcerted  them.  It  was 
evident,  that  although  wdlling  to  enter  into  terms, 
he  was  better  prepared  than  his  opponents  to  act 
upon  the  offensive;  and  after  a  personal  conference 
with  the  regent  at  Glasgow  (March  13th),  they 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace.}  It  was  agreed  that 
a  convention  of  the  nobility  should  be  held  upon 
the  10th  of  April  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  mean  season  there 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations  in  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil.  8th  February, 
15G8-69.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  17th  February,  1568-69.  Ibid,  same 
to  same,  25th  February,  1568-69.  Ibid.  B.C.  Moray  to  Sir  John 
Forster,  15th  March,  1568-69. 

%  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  141.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
13th  March,  15G8-G9.  Heads  of  the  communing  between  the  Earl  of 
Moray  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Karl  of  Cassillis  and  others  on  the 
other  part. 
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should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Moray  simply 
insisted  that  Chastelherault  and  his  adherents 
should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king. 
The  duke  agreed  to  this,  on  condition  that  all  who 
had  been  forfeited  for  their  obedience  to  the  queen 
should  be  restored,  that  such  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  maintenance  of  her  honour  and 
welfare  as  were  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king,  and  that  a  committee,  selected  from  the 
nobles  on  both  sides,  should  meet  at  Edinburgh  to 
deliberate  upon  a  general  pacification.  It  embraced 
the  regent  himself,  the  duke,  and  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Morton,  Mar,  Athole,  Glencairn, 
and  Lord  Herries.  For  his  part,  Moray  stipulated 
that  these  noblemen  should  repair  to  Edinburgh 
and  return  io  their  estates  in  security,  whilst  they 
agreed  to  disband  their  forces  and  surrender  them- 
selves or  their  eldest  sons  as  a  security  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty.* 

A  temporary  tranquillity  being  thus  restored, 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  repaired  to  Stirling, 
where  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  earl  of 
Cassillis,  and  Lord  Herries,  placed  themselves  in 
Moray's  hands  as  hostages;  and  the  regent,  in 
return,  released  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Langside.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  next 
disband  his  force;  but,  seizing  this  moment  of 
leisure,  he  led  them  against  the  Border  marauders, 
who,  from  the  long  interruption  of  justice  in  these 
districts,  were  become  formidable  to  both  king- 
doms. His  expedition  was  successful,  and  it  was 
a  politic  stroke,  for  it  afforded  him  a  good  excuse 
for  keeping  up  his  forces,  and  it  taught  them 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  leader.  When 
he  returned  to  the  capital,  it  was  with  spirits 
animated  by  victory,  and  with  a  secret  determina- 
tion never  to  lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  com- 
pelled his  enemies  to  submit  to  such  terms  as  he 
was  pleased  to  dictate. 

The  10th  of  April,  being  the  day  for  the  con- 
vention of  the  nobles,  now  arrived;  and,  according 
to  agreement,  the  duke,  Cassillis,  Herries,  and 
other  nobles  who  composed  the  committee  (Hunt- 
ley and  Argyle  excepted),  met  at  Edinburgh. 
Two  points  of  much  difficulty,  and  almost  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other,  were  to  be  settled — the 
continuance  of  the  king's  government,  and  the 
restoration  and  return  of  the  captive  queen;  but 
Moray  had  no  serious  intention  of  entering  into 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  March  15,  1568-69.  Moray  to 
Sir  J.  Forstcr. 


discussion  upon  either.  "When,  therefore,  the 
counsellors  were  assembled,  he  rose,  and  haughtily 
handing  a  paper  to  the  duke  of  Chastelherault, 
desired  him  and  his  associates,  before  proceeding 
farther,  to  sign  an  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
authority.  The  duke  remonstrated:  the  demand, 
he  said,  was  unjust  and  premature,  as  the  regent 
well  knew.  The  object  of  this  conference  was  to 
deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  towards 
their  captive  sovereign :  let  him  propose  such 
measures  himself,  or  listen  to  him  and  his  friends 
when  they  brought  them  forward.  If  both  parties 
were  agreed  upon  them,  he  and  his  adherents  were 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  king's  authority;  they 
had  observed  every  article  of  the  late  treaty  ;  they 
had  trusted  themselves  in  the  regent's  power; 
their  hostages  were  in  his  hands,  their  lives  and 
their  lands  at  his  disposal ;  but  they  had  relied 
upon  his  honour,  most  solemnly  pledged  and 
signed,  nor  could  they  believe  that  he  would  dis- 
grace himself  by  an  act  of  fraud  and  tyranny.  To 
this  spirited  remonstrance  Moray  did  not  vouchsafe 
an  answer,  but  ordered  his  guards  instantly  to 
apprehend  the  duke  and  Lord  Herries.  The  last 
nobleman  being  the  most  formidable,  was  hurried 
a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  without  a 
moment's  delay;  the  duke  next  morning  shared 
the  same  fate.* 

This  outrage  was  beheld  with  deep  indignation 
by  the  country,  and  estranged  from  the  regent 
some  of  his  best  friends;  but  it  intimidated  his 
opponents,  and  rendered  Argyle  and  Huntley 
more  inclined  to  an  accommodation.  These 
noblemen  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  northern 
districts,  and  had  refused  to  sign  the  pacification 
at  Glasgow.  So  deep  was  their  enmity  to  Moray, 
that  they  had  accused  him  in  a  public  paper,  pre- 
sented during  the  conferences  at  Westminster,  of 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king;  and 
since  that  time  they  had  left  nothing  undone  to 
support  the  interests  of  their  sovereign,  and  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  regent.  But  the  late  scenes 
in  the  capital  had  alarmed  them ;  they  saw  him  sup- 
ported by  England,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
his  opponents  in  prison,  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  reduced  to  obedience;  and  they  deemed 
it  prudent  to  enter  into  an  accommodation.  Argyle 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority, 
and  was  immediately  received  into  favour.  With 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  219.  History  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  39,  40. 
MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Herries  to  Elizabeth,  5th  July,  1569. 
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Huntley,  who  had  acted  more  independently  for 
the  queen,  and  granted  commissions  in  her  name, 
the  arrangement  was  more  difficult.  But,  at 
last,  all  was  settled  in  a  meeting  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  northern  lord  subscribed  his  adherence  to 
the  government,  surrendered  his  artillery,  and 
delivered  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour 
(10th  May).*  To  secure  his  advantage,  the  regent 
immediately  led  his  army  into  the  north,  reduced 
the  country,  levied  heavy  fines  on  all  who  had 
risen  in  favour  of  the  queen,  compelled  the  clans 
to  swear  allegiance,  and  returned,  enriched  and 
confident,  to  hold  a  great  convention  of  the 
nobility,  which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Perth 
on  the  25th  of  July.f 

To  explain  the  object  of  this  assembly,  we  must 
look  back  for  a  moment,  and  recall  to  mind  the 
intrigues  which  had  taken  place  between  Moray, 
Lethington,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  this  nobleman  and  the 
Scottish  queen.  The  project  had  originated  in  the 
busy  and  politic  brain  of  Lethington,  it  had  been 
encouraged  and  furthered  by  the  regent,  and  its 
success  was  ardently  anticipated  by  the  duke,  who 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Moray  upon  the 
subject,  and  trusted  in  the  end  to  procure  the 
consent  of  his  own  sovereign.  A  secret  of  this 
kind,  however,  is  difficult  to  keep  in  a  court ;  and 
something  coming  to  Elizabeth's  ears,  she  broke 
forth  with  much  passion,  and  attacked  the  duke, 
who  saved  himself  by  his  address.  He  would 
admit,  he  said,  that  proposals  had  been  made  to 
him  on  the  subject  by  some  noblemen.  These  he 
could  not  have  prevented,  but  he  had  never 
seriously  entertained  them,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not 
likely  to  do  so,  as  he  loved  to  sleep  upon  a  safe 
pillow  4  His  earnestness  reassured  Elizabeth  ;  and 
Norfolk,  believing  that  he  had  lulled  all  her  suspi- 
cions, had  the  rashness  and  folly  to  continue  his 
correspondence  with  Mary. 

After  some  time  the  scheme  assumed  a  definite 
form,  and  was  secretly  supported  by  a  large  party 
of  the  nobility  in  both  countries.  Leicester  ear- 
nestly promoted  it,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke, 
Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  Northumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, gave  it  their  full  concurrence.  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  laboured  warmly  in  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  Stnte  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  May 
19,  15G9,  and  Spottiswood,  p.  22!). 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Aberdeen,  July 
7,  1569. 

t  Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Jardine,  rol  i.  p.  162. 
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cause ;  even  the  cautious  Cecil,  to  whom  it  was 
early  communicated,  contributed  his  advice.* 

In  Scotland  the  plan  was  managed  by  Lething- 
ton, the  regent,  and  his  secretary  Wood  ;  whilst 
the  bishop  of  Boss  and  the  Lord  Boyd  communi- 
cated with  Mary,  who  corresponded  with  the  duke, 
and  professed  her  readiness  to  be  divorced  from 
Bothwell.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  wanting,  but 
the  consent  of  Elizabeth  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  Scottish  nobility.  To  conciliate  and  convince 
the  English  queen,  Leicester  proposed  that  Leth- 
ington should  repair  to  England.  To  insure  the 
second,  it  was  resolved  that  the  matter  should 
be  brought  before  that  convention  of  the  whole 
nobility,  which  was  to  meet  at  Perth  on  Moray's 
return  from  the  north. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  these  secret  transactions 
were  carefully  concealed,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who 
remained  in  England,  carried  on  an  open  negotia- 
tion for  his  mistress's  restoration.  To  this  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  desire  of  keeping  a  check  over 
Moray,  affected  to  listen ;  and  Lord  Boyd  was 
despatched  with  some  proposals  on  this  subject,  to 
be  communicated  first  to  Mary  herself,  and  after- 
wards, when  she  had  given  her  consent,  to  be 
broken  to  the  Scottish  nobility.  These  articles, 
Camden  affirms,  were  drawn  up  by  Leicester.! 
They  stipulated  that  the  Scottish  queen,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  reinstated  in  the  government  of  her 
kingdom,  should  enter  into  a  perpetual  league  with 
England,  establish  the  Protestant  religion,  receive 
to  favour  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  give  assurance 
to  Elizabeth  that  neither  she  nor  her  issue  should 
be  molested  by  any  claims  upon  the  English  throne. 
Another  article  was  added  on  the  marriage  with 
Norfolk,  but  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
English  queen.  It  recommended  this  union  as 
the  only  measure  which  was  likely  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  both  kingdoms;  and,  to  enforce  it  more 
effectually,  Leicester  and  his  friends  despatched  a 
special  messenger,  Mr.  Candish,  who  accompanied 
Lord  Boyd  to  Tutbury,  and  carried  letters  and 
costly  presents  to  Mary 4  To  some  of  the  condi- 
tions she  immediately  consented,  on  others  she 
demurred  and  requested  time  to  consult  her  foreign 
allies;  as  to  the  projected  marriage,  her  sorrowful 
experience,  she  said,  inclined  her  to  prefer  a  soli- 
tary life ;  yet,  if  the  remaining  conditions  were 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61,  61,  62.  Cam- 
den's Elisabeth,  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  420 

t  Camden's  Elizabeth.  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-420. 
|  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52. 
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settled  to  her  satisfaction,  she  was  not  indisposed 
to  Norfolk,  provided  Elizabeth  were  consulted,  and 
her  consent  obtained.  * 

On  receiving  this  favourable  reply,  Norfolk 
became  impatient  to  complete  his  ambitious  pro- 
ject. He  courted  popularity,  kept  open  house, 
strengthened  himself  by  every  possible  means,  and 
communicated  his  design  to  the  French  and  Span- 
ish ambassadors,  who,  after  consulting  their  courts, 
gave  him  their  encouragement  and  support.  Nor 
did  he  neglect  the  Scottish  regent,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  close  correspondence,  and  who  assured 
him  of  his  continued  fidelity  and  devotion  to  his 
service.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Norfolk  should 
have  so  long  delayed  to  sound  Elizabeth  upon 
his  great  design,  but  Leicester,  in  whom  he 
chiefly  confided,  strongly  dissuaded  him  from 
any  premature  disclosure  ;  and  the  deeper  he 
and  his  confederates  were  engaged  in  their 
secret  intrigues,  the  more  they  shrunk  from  the 
dreaded  task  of  revealing  them  to  a  princess 
whose  violence  and  severity  held  them  in  constant 
awe. 

Meanwhile,  though  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
marriage,  the  English  queen  was  urged  to  conclude 
an  agreement  for  the  restoration  of  Mary,  on  the 
ground  of  those  articles  which  had  been  submitted 
to  her  by  the  bishop  of  Ross ;  and,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  her  privy  council,  Lord  Boyd  was  des- 
patched upon  this  business  into  Scotland.f  This 
nobleman  carried  with  him  letters  to  the  regent 
from  Elizabeth,  Mary,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  ;  and,  meeting  Moray 
at  Elgin,  on  his  return  from  his  northern  expedi- 
tion, he  immediately  laid  before  him  his  despatches 
and  instructions. $  The  letters  of  Elizabeth  con- 
tained three  propositions  in  Mary's  behalf,  and  she 
intimated  her  desire  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
should  be  adopted.  She  might  be  restored,  she 
said,  fully  and  absolutely  to  her  royal  estate ;  or, 
secondly,  she  might  be  united  in  the  government 
with  her  son,  and  retain  the  title  of  queen,  whilst 
the  administration  continued  in  the  regent  till  the 
prince  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  or,  lastly, 
she  might  return  to  Scotland  as  a  private  person,  and 
be  honourably  maintained  in  quiet  and  retirement. 
In  Mary's  own  letter,  which  was  brought  by  Lord 
Boyd,  she  briefly  intimated  her  desire  that  judges 
should  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  lawfulness 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson  vol.  iii.  pp.  53,  54. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  54,  55.  \  Ibid.  p.  70. 


of  her  marriage  with  Bothwell ;  and,  should  it  be 
pronounced  illegal,  her  request  was  that  sentence 
of  nullity  should  be  pronounced,  so  that  she  might 
be  free  to  marry  where  she  pleased.  This  request 
evidently  pointed  to  the  projected  union  with 
Norfolk,  and  the  subject  was  insisted  on  in  the 
letters  of  the  duke  himself  and  Sir  N.  Throckmor- 
ton. Norfolk,  in  addressing  the  regent,  contented 
himself  with  warm  professions  of  friendship,  and 
assured  him  that,  as  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen 
his  sister,  he  never  meant  to  recede  from  his  pro- 
mise, having  proceeded  so  far  that  he  could  not  go 
back  without  dishonour.  He  referred  him  to  Lord 
Boyd,  who  was  fully  instructed  by  Mary  and 
himself  to  reply  to  any  doubts  which  he  might 
entertain,  and  begged  him  to  believe  that  he  felt 
for  him  the  affection  not  only  of  a  faithful  friend, 
but  a  natural  brother.* 

Throckmorton's  letters  were  addressed  both  to 
Moray  and  to  Lethington.  To '  the  regent  he 
observed,  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  must 
give  up  all  his  conscientious  scruples  and  objec- 
tions: the  match  was  now  supported  by  a  party 
too  powerful  and  too  numerous  to  be  resisted ;  if 
he  opposed  it,  his  overthrow  was  inevitable  ;  if 
he  promoted  it,  no  man's  friendship  would  be  so 
highly  prized,  no  man's  estimation  be  greater  or 
more  popular.  In  his  letter  to  Lethington,  Throck- 
morton urged  the  necessity  of  his  hastening  to 
court  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  affair  to 
Elizabeth.  Of  her  consent,  he  said,  he  need  have 
no  doubt.  She  was  too  wise  a  princess  to  risk  the 
tranquillity  of  her  government,  her  own  security, 
and  the  happiness  of  her  people,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  own  fancy,  or  the  passions  of  any 
inconsiderate  individual ;  and  he  concluded  by 
assuring  him,  that  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  mightiest 
persons  in  England  were  all  engaged  upon  their 
side. 

On  receiving  these  letters,  the  regent,  as  we  have 
seen,  summoned  a  convention  of  the  nobility  at 
Perth,  on  the  25th  of  July;  an  assembly  of  the 
Church  was  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  capital, 
and  commissioners  deputed  from  it  to  the  meeting 
of  the  nobles.  It  was  impossible  so  acute  a  person 
as  Moray  should  fail  to  perceive  that  the  queen's 
restoration  and  the  proposed  marriage,  if  carried 
into  effect,  must  be  a  death-blow  to  his  power; 
and  whilst  he  affected  to  fulfil  his  engagements 
to  the  duke  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  he  secretly 

*  Haynes,  p.  520. 
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persuaded  his  partizans  to  oppose  the  match  with 
their  utmost  influence.* 

When  Boyd  delivered  his  letters  at  the  con- 
vention, containing  Elizabeth's  three  proposals,  the 
effect  of  this  disingenuous  dealing  was  perceived  : 
Mary's  full  restoration  to  her  dignity  was  refused  ; 
her  association  with  the  young  king  in  the  govern- 
ment was  also  declared  dangerous  and  impossible ; 
but  the  third  scheme  for  her  restoration  to  liberty, 
and  being  reduced  to  a  private  condition  within 
her  dominions,  appeared  to  them  more  likely  to 
succeed.  The  Assembly  however,  arrived  at  no 
definite  resolution  ;  and  when  the  queen's  letter 
regarding  a  divorce  from  Bothwell  was  laid  before 
them,  a  violent  debate  arosebetween  Lethington  and 
his  friends,  who  secretly  supported  the  intended 
marriage  with  Norfolk,  and  Makgill  the  clerk- 
register,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 
It  was  argued  by  the  secretary,  between  whom 
and  Moray  there  had  recently  been  great  cold- 
ness, that  the  divorce  might  be  concluded  without 
injury  and  disrespect  either  to  the  king  or  the 
church.  To  this  Makgill  answered,  that  Mary's 
own  letters  confuted  him,  and  insulted  their  sove- 
reign. The  king  was  their  only  head  and  master, 
yet  she  still  addressed  them  as  her  subjects,  and 
subscribed  herself  their  queen.  The  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  was  a  heretic,  a  member  cut  off"  from 
the  true  vine,  an  obstinate  rebel  and  papist,  yet 
she  wrote  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  church.  To 
vouchsafe  an  answer  to  such  an  application,  would 
be,  in  some  measure,  to  admit  its  justice  ;  to  grant 
it,  nothing  less  than  treason  and  blasphemy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Lethington  attempted  a  reply, 
and  sarcastically  insinuated  that  they  who  were 
so  recently  anxious  for  the  queen's  separation 
from  Bothwell,  had  now  altered  their  tone  with 
unaccountable  versatility.  He  was  interrupted 
by  Richardson  the  treasurer,  who  started  from 
his  seat,  calling  the  assembly  to  witness  that  the 
secretary  had  argued  against  the  king's  authority, 
and  protested  that  any  who  dared  to  support 
him  should  be  accounted  traitors,  and  dealt  with 
accordingly.  This  appeal  finished  the  controversy, 
and  Mary's  proposal  for  a  divorce  was  indignantly 
rejected.]"  The  assembly  then  broke  up  with 
mutual  expressions  of  contempt  and  defiance,  the 

•  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  71,  MS.  State  Taper 
Office.  Names  of  the  noblemen,  &c,  assembled  at  Perth,  28th  July, 
1569. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
6th  August,  1569,    History  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  41. 


queen's  deliverance  appearing  still  more  distant 
than  before. 

But  if  the  affairs  of  this  unfortunate  princess 
were  thus  unsuccessful  in  her  own  dominions,  an 
event  which  now  happened  in  England  over- 
whelmed her  with  fresh  affliction.  The  renewed 
intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were  discovered, 
and  Elizabeth's  suspicions  being  once  awakened, 
she  never  rested  till  by  the  assistance  of  Cecil, 
her  indefatigable  and  vigilant  minister,  the  whole 
plot  was  unravelled.*  These  discoveries  were 
made  when  the  duke  scarcely  expected  it,  till  he 
was  awakened  from  his  security  by  some  dark 
speeches  of  the  queen,  who  taunted  him  with  his 
high  hopes,  and  bade  him  beware  on  what  pillow 
he  leant  his  head.f  But  this  moderate  tone  of 
reprehension  was  short-lived,  for  on  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  the  plot  had  been  carried 
under  her  own  eye,  by  her  principal  nobility,  and 
without  a  pretence  of  soliciting  her  consent,  Eliza- 
beth's fury  was  ungovernable.  Leicester  and  his 
associates  hastened  to  propitiate  her  resentment  by 
a  full  discovery,  and  basely  purchased  their  own 
security  with  the  betrayal  of  Norfolk.  His  example 
was  followed  by  Moray,  who  with  equal  meanness, 
on  the  first  challenge  of  the  English  queen, 
delivered  up  the  whole  of  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Norfolk,  and  excused  himself  by  declaring 
that  a  fear  of  assassination  had  compelled  him  to 
join  a  conspiracy  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved. f 
He  pleaded  also,  and  with  some  reason,  that  Eliza- 
beth's own  conduct  was  enough  to  mitigate  her 
resentment.  If  she  had  adopted  a  decided  part 
against  Mary,  they  would  have  known  how  to 
receive  Norfolk's  proposals  ;  but  her  vacillating 
policy,  and  the  favour  with  which  the  captive 
queen  was  treated,  created,  he  said,  an  equal  un- 
certainty in  his  mind,  and  that  of  his  supporters.  § 

As  for  the  unfortunate  duke  himself,  he  appears 
to  have  acted  with  that  indecision  which,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  with  such  an  adversary 
as  Elizabeth,  is  commonly  fatal.  His  friends  ad- 
monished him  to  throw  off"  the  mask  and  take  the 
field  at  once,  and  had  he  followed  their  advice  his 
popularity  was  so  great  that  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious ;  but  he  rejected  their 

•  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1090.  f  Spnttiswood,  p.  231. 
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advice,  and  in  an  apology  addressed  to  the  queen, 
assured  her  that  it  had  been  his  fixed  resolution 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations 
never  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scots  without  the 
consent  of  his  sovereign.  His  guilt  lay  in  the 
delay,  but  his  allegiance  was  untainted,  and  his 
devotion  to  her  service  as  entire  as  it  had  always 
been.  This  letter  was  sent  from  Kenninghall,  his 
seat  in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  precipitately 
retired  on  his  first  suspicion  of  a  discovery. 
Elizabeth's  reply  was  an  immediate  summons  to 
the  court.  The  duke  did  not  venture  to  obey 
without  first  consulting  Cecil.  The  secretary 
assured  him  that  he  was  safe.  He  complied,  and 
was  instantly  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.* 

The  discovery  was  followed  by  a  more  rigorous 
confinement  of  the  Scottish  queen,  who  was  now 
removed  from  Winkfield  to  Tutbury;  her  reposi- 
tories were  ransacked  for  letters;  and  she  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, a  nobleman  particularly  obnoxious  to  her, 
who  was  associated  in  this  charge  with  Shrews- 
bury, her  former  keeper.f  Her  most  trusty 
domestics  were  dismissed,  the  number  of  her  atten- 
dants diminished,  her  letters  intercepted  and  con- 
veyed to  the  queen  of  England,  and  all  her  actions 
so  rigorously  watched  that  it  became  impossible 
for  her  to  communicate,  even  in  the  most  common 
affairs,  with  her  friends.J 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  sudden 
and  extraordinary  changes  of  these  times  than  an 
event  which  soon  after  occurred  in  Scotland 
— the  arraignment  of  Lethington.  The  regent, 
since  the  discovery  of  his  intrigues  with  Nor- 
folk, had  fallen  into  suspicion  with  Elizabeth. 
His  secretary  Wood,  also,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  his  negotiations  at  the  English  court,  by 
his  duplicity  and  false  dealing  had  incurred  her 
resentment ;  and  although  Moray  hastened  to 
appease  her  by  a  delivery  of  the  letters  which 
convicted  the  duke,  she  was  aware  that  Lethington 
still  intrigued  upon  the  subject,  and  suspected  that 
the  regent,  from  their  long  habits  of  intimacy, 
might  be  induced  to  favour  his  designs.  Her 
fears,  indeed,  on  this  point  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
for  Moray,  as  we  learn  from  Melvil,  had  recently 
forsaken  his  old  friends,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  base  and  needy  parasites. 
But  of  this  estrangement  Elizabeth  was  ignorant. 

*  Haynes,  pp.  528,  533.  f  *bid-  PP-  526>  527. 
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She  therefore  directed  Cecil  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  the  operations  of  the  regent;  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the  governor  of  Berwick,  received  the  same  instruc- 
tions; the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth, 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Scottish  gover- 
nor, were  severely  criticised ;  and  Moray  found  to 
his  mortification,  that  whilst  he  had  incurred 
extreme  odium  by  the  betrayal  of  Norfolk,  he  was 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Whilst  Elizabeth,  however,  only  suspected 
Moray,  she  was  incensed  to  the  highest  degree 
against  Lethington,  whom  she  now  discovered  to  be 
the  originator  of  the  marriage  plot  and  the  greatest 
partizan  of  Norfolk.  This  restless  and  indefatigable 
politician,  since  his  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the 
convention  at  Perth,  had  sought  security  in 
Athole,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
and  continued  to  incite  them  to  renew  their  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Scottish  queen;  and  Moray, 
who,  like  other  victims  of  ambition,  had  become 
sufficiently  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  he 
adopted  to  consolidate  his  power,  resolved  to 
recommend  himself  to  Elizabeth  by  the  ruin  of 
his  former  associate. 

Under  the  pretence  of  requiring  his  immediate 
assistance  at  Stirling,  in  the  business  of  the 
government,  he  requested  the  secretary  to  leave 
his  retreat  in  Athole  and  return  to  court.  Suspi- 
cious of  some  intrigue,  he  obeyed  with  reluctance, 
and  scarce  had  he  taken  his  seat  at  council,  which 
was  attended  by  Moray,  Mar,  Morton,  Athole,  and 
Semple,  when  word  was  brought  that  Crawford,  a 
gentleman  from  the  earl  of  Lennox,  requested 
audience  on  business  of  moment.  He  was  admitted, 
and  falling  down  on  his  knees,  demanded  justice 
to  be  done  on  William  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
and  Sir  James  Balfour,  as  the  murderers  of  their 
sovereign.*  Amongst  the  councillors,  the  only 
one  who  heard  this  sudden  accusation  unmoved 
was  the  secretary  himself.  With  a  smile  of  calm 
contempt  he  observed,  that  his  long-continued  ser- 
vices might  have  exempted  him  from  so  foul  and 
false  a  charge,  preferred,  too,  by  so  mean  a  person; 
but  he  was  ready  to  find  surety  to  stand  his  trial 
on  any  day  which  was  appointed,  and  he  had  no 
fears  for  the  verdict.  Crawford,  however,  still 
kneeling,  warmly  remonstrated  against  his  being 
left  at  large.    He,  a  gentleman,  and  a  servant  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Cecil, 
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the  late  king,*  had  publicly  arraigned  that  guilty 
man  of  treason;  he  was  ready  to  prosecute  and 
adduce  his  proofs,  and  under  such  circumstances 
he  appealed  to  the  council  whether  bail  could  pos- 
sibly be  accepted.  After  a  violent  debate  it  was 
determined  that  the  secretary  should  be  committed; 
and  Moray,  who  secretly  congratulated  himself  on 
the  issue  of  his  intrigue,  carried  him  to  the  capital 
and  confined  him  in  the  house  of  Forrester,  one 
of  his  own  dependents.  At  the  same  time  a  party 
of  horse  were  despatched  to  Fife,  who  surrounded 
Balfour's  residence  at  Monimail,  and  brought  him 
and  his  brother  George  prisoners  to  Edinburgh. f 

The  arrest  of  Lethington  increased  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  regent;  but  his  victim  had  scarcely 
fallen  into  his  hands  ere  he  was  again  torn  from 
him  ;  for  the  secretary's  old  associate  Grange, 
dreading  some  new  treachery  of  Moray  and  Mor- 
ton, now  closely  leagued  together,  attacked  the 
house  in  which  he  was  confined,  and,  by  a  mixture 
of  stratagem  and  courage.f  carried  him  off  in 
triumph  to  the  castle.  This  rescue  deeply  mortified 
Moray,  who  believed  that  in  securing  Lethington 
he  was  not  only  performing  an  acceptable  service 
to  Elizabeth,  but  removing  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  his  own  government.  He  dissembled 
his  indignation,  however ;  and  as  the  secretary  still 
declared  his  readiness  to  answer  the  accusation, 
contented  himself  with  appointing  the  22nd  of 
November  as  the  day  of  trial. 

Meanwhile  England  became  disturbed  by  a 
rebellion  in  the  northern  counties,  which  at  first 
assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  Its  leaders  were 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
its  object  no  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith,  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
constitution  of  that  country,  and  the  delivery  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  So  imminent  did  the  danger 
at  first  appear,  that  Elizabeth  issued  an  order 
under  the  great  seal  for  Mary's  execution,  which 
seems  only  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  sudden 
and  total  failure  of  the  insurrection.  §  It  arose 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
hopes  excited  amongst  the  English  Catholics  by 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Stirling,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1569.  Also  Lord  Hun«lon  to  Cecil,  Alnwick,  September  8, 
1569.    Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  pp.  14  7,  148. 

t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  218.  It  is  stated  by  Robert  Melvil  tbat 
Grange,  to  forward  liis  purpose,  forged  an  ordei  under  the  handwriting 
of  the  regent.  MS.  Declaration  of  Robert  Melvil  in  the  Hopetoun 
Papers. 

§  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  3.  Letter  of  Lcicister  U'  Cecil 
communicated  by  Mr.  Bruce. 


the  anticipated  restoration  of  Mary.  Amongst 
Norfolk's  most  powerful  friends  were  the  carls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  two  peers  of 
ancient  lineage,  powerful  connections,  and  steady 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  Home.  They  com- 
manded the  strength  of  the  northern  counties  ; 
and  had  Norfolk  chosen  to  have  bid  defiance  to 
Elizabeth,  they  were  ready  to  have  risen  in  arms 
in  his  defence.  His  submission  and  imprisonment 
broke,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to,  their  intrigues; 
and,  irritated  at  his  desertion,  they  sought  the 
support  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  bishop  of 
Ross. 

This  prelate,  a  man  of  great  talents  and  restless 
intrigue,  was  the  ambassador  and  confidential 
minister  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  by  his  secret 
negotiations  his  mistress,  who  in  her  first  imprison- 
ment at  Bolton  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Northumberland,*  became  involved  in  these  new 
commotions.  Alva  promised  to  assist  the  two 
earls  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and  sent  over 
the  Marquis  Vitelli,  one  of  his  best  officers,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  mission  to  Elizabeth,  but  really 
to  forward  the  rebellion.  Before,  however,  these 
preparations  were  completed,  Elizabeth  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  and  instantly  summoned 
both  to  court.  Whilst  they  hesitated,  intelligence 
arrived  that  Sussex,  the  queen's  lieutenant  in  the 
north,  had  received  orders  to  arrest  them,  and 
scarce  was  this  message  delivered  when  Northum- 
berland's castle  was  beset  by  a  body  of  horse.  He 
escaped  with  difficulty,  joined  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and,  as  the  only  chance  now  left  them, 
they  dropped  the  mask  and  broke  into  rebellion. 
An  enterprise  thus  prematurely  forced  on,  could 
scarcely  be  successful.  In  their  proclamation  the 
two  earls  professed  a  devoted  attachment  to  the 
queen's  person,  and  declared  their  only  object  to  be 
the  restoration  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the 
dismissal  of  false  councillors,  and  the  liberation  of 
Norfolk.  They  had  confidently  looked  to  being 
joined  by  the  large  body  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  all  over  the  country,  but  their  utmost 
strength  never  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  and 
these  soon  melted  away  into  a  more  insignificant 
force.  Sir  John  Forster,  the  warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches,  made  himself  master  of  Northumberland's 
castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth,  and  by  taking 
possession  of  the  principal  passes,  effectually  cut  oil 

•  Hayncs,  pp.  594,  595. 
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all  communication  between  the  earl  and  liis  vassals 
in  those  parts.  Thence  marching  to  Newcastle, 
and  being  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Percy,  Northum- 
berland's brother,  he  speedily  reduced  the  rebels  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Durham,  so  that  when  Sussex 
took  the  field  with  seven  thousand  men,  the  rebel- 
lion was  already  expiring.* 

The  two  rebel  earls,  with  a  force  which  dimin- 
ished every  hour,  retired  first  upon  Hexham,  and 
afterwards  fell  back  upon  Naworth  Castle,  in  Cum- 
berland. Here  they  suddenly  dispersed  their  little 
army,  and  fled  with  a  handful  of  horse  into  Scot- 
land. Westmoreland  took  refuge  with  the  Lairds 
of  Buccleuch  and  Fernyhirst,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  those  parts  ;  whilst  Northumber- 
land, in  company  with  black  Ormiston,  a  traitor 
who  was  present  at  the  king's  murder,  the  Laird's 
Jock,  and  other  Border  banditti,  threw  himself 
into  the  Harlaw,  a  stronghold  of  the  Armstrongs.! 
These  events  passed  with  so  much  rapidity,  that 
Moray,  who,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection, had  professed  his  readiness  to  assist  Eliza- 
beth with  the  whole  forces  of  the  realm,  was  scarcely 
able  to  muster  his  strength  before  he  heard  that 
assistance  was  unnecessary  4 

From  such  commotions  in  England,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  captive  queen, 
we  must  turn  to  the  condition  of  her  partisans  in 
her  own  country.  Of  these  the  great  leaders  were 
Lethington  and  Grange.  Grange  was  in  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  within  which  now  lay 
his  friend  Lethington,  Lord  Hemes,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  others  who  supported  the 
cause  of  Mary,  professing  at  the  same  time  their 
attachment  to  their  prince,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  pacification  of  the  country. 

Opposed  to  them  was  the  regent,  supported  by 
England  and  the  party  of  the  Kirk,  who  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Cecil,  Elizabeth's 
minister,  and  whose  measures  were  entirely  dictated 
and  overruled  by  English  influence. 

Since  his  accession  to  the  chief  power  in  the 
state,  but  more  especially  since  the  termination  of 
the  conferences  at  Westminster,  Moray's  popularity 

*  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  52,  58.  Camden,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
421,  422. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  for  Mr.  George 
Cary.  Signed  by  Sussex,  Hunsdon,  and  Sadler,  22nd  December,  15G9. 
Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  office,  copy  of  the  time,  Moray  to  Sussex, 
Peebles,  22nd  December,  1569. 

X  For  a  more  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  this  insurrection  in 
1569,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  valuable  work  recently  published  by 
my  respected  friend  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe,  entitled,  Memorials  of  the 
Rebellion  of  15G9.    Nichols:  London,  1840. 


had  been  on  the  decline.  Men  blamed  his  conduct 
to  his  sovereign,  his  treachery  to  his  associates,  his 
haughtiness  to  his  own  countrymen,  his  humility 
and  subserviency  to  a  foreign  power,  as  England 
was  then  considered.  They  accused  him  of  being 
surrounded  by  troops  of  low  and  needy  flatterers, 
who  prospered  upon  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  persuaded  him  to  betray  his  former  friends,  by 
whose  efforts  he  had  been  placed  in  the  regency. 
They  declared,  and  with  some  truth,  that  having 
once  sold  himself  to  England,  he  had  become 
insensible  to  every  suggestion  of  honour  and  good 
faith.  Hence  his  betrayal  of  Norfolk,  his  imprison- 
ment of  Hemes  and  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  his 
treacherous  accusation  of  Lethington,  his  threat- 
ened severity  to  Northumberland — all  this  weighed 
strongly  against  him  ;  and  those  who  had  been 
most  willing  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from 
his  administration,  were  now  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  mortification  and  disappointment.*  Yet, 
although  thus  fallen  in  public  estimation,  and  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  Moray,  naturally  daring  and 
intrepid,  showed  no  symptoms  of  decreasing  energy; 
and  as  the  time  approached  when  Lethington  was 
to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  ap- 
peared fully  determined  to  insist  on  the  prosecution. 

When  the  day  arrived,  however,  a  scene  pre- 
sented itself  very  different  from  the  pacific  solem- 
nities of  public  justice ;  Lord  Plome,  at  an  early 
hour,  occupied  the  city  with  a  large  body  of  horse. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  multitudes  of  the 
secretary's  friends,  all  armed  and  surrounded  by 
their  retainers  ;  and  as  every  hour  was  increasing 
the  concourse,  Morton,  a  principal  accuser  of  Leth- 
ington, refused  to  risk  his  person  within  the  city. 
Amidst  this  warlike  concourse,  Clement  Little,  an 
able  advocate  of  the  time,  entered  where  the  council 
had  assembled,  and  protested  that,  as  his  client 
the  secretary  was  ready  to  stand  his  trial,  and  no 
prosecutor  had  appeared,  he  was  entitled  to  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal.  Moray,  however,  who  had  taken 
care  to  be  strongly  guarded,  rose  up,  and  declared 
that,  as  long  as  the  town  was  occupied  by  armed 
troops,  no  trial  should  take  place,  and  no  verdict 
be  pronounced.  He  had  been  placed,  he  said,  by 
their  unsolicited  suffrages,  in  the  first  office  in  the 
state ;  he  had  given  his  solemn  oath  to  administer 
justice  ;  they  had  promised  to  obey  the  king,  and 
assist  him  in  maintaining  the  law.  What,  then, 
meant  this  armed  assembly  ?    Was  it  thus  they 

*  Mclvil's  Memoirs,  p.  220. 
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fulfilled  their  promise  ?  or  did  they  think  to  inti- 
midate him  into  their  opinion  ?  That,  at  least,  he 
should  show  them  was  a  vain  expectation  ;  and 
therefore  he  now  prorogued  the  trial  till  quiet  was 
restored,  and  they  were  prepared,  having  laid  aside 
their  arms,  to  resume  the  demeanour  of  peaceable 
subjects.  Such  was  Moray's  speech,  as  reported  by 
himself  in  a  letter  written  next  day  to  Cecil ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  regent 
was  daily  expecting  a  communication  from  Eliza- 
beth, containing  her  instructions  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  Lethington's  case,  and  that  he  delayed 
the  trial  to  give  time  for  their  arrival :  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  entire  subserviency  to  England.* 

He  concluded  the  same  letter  by  an  allusion 
to  the  recent  rebellion  in  the  north: — I  have 
offered,"  said  he,  "  already  to  Mr.  Marshal  of  Ber- 
wick (he  meant  Sir  William  Drury)  to  take  such 
part  in  her  highness'  cause  and  quarrel  with  the 
whole  power  of  this  realm,  that  will  do  for  me,  as 
he  shall  advertise  me  ;  and  since  the 

matter  not  only  touches  her  highness'  obedience, 
but  that  we  may  see  our  own  destruction  com- 
passed, who  are  professors  of  the  gospel,  let  not 
time  drive,  but  with  speed  let  us  understand  her 
Majesty's  mind."f 

Moray  followed  up  this  offer  by  summoning  the 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him  in  arms 
at  Peebles  on  the  20th  December,  for  the  defence 
of  their  native  country,  the  preservation  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  liberty  of  the  true 
religion. |  He  had  received  early  intelligence  from 
Sussex  of  the  flight  of  the  rebel  carls  into  Scot- 
land, and  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
the  seaports  to  keep  a  strict  look-out,  lest  any 
should  take  shipping  and  escape.  But  his  chief 
reliance  lay  in  his  own  activity;  and  marching 
rapidly  towards  Hawick,  he  beset  the  Harlaw,  a 
tower  in  which  Northumberland  had  found  shelter 
from  Hecky,  or  Hector  Armstrong,  a  Border  thief. 
This  villain,  bribed  by  the  regent's  gold,  sold  the 
English  earl  to  Moray,  who  carried  him  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  after  imprisoned  him  in  Loch- 
leven .  § 

*  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh,  22nd 
November,  1569,  endorsed  in  Cecil's  hand,  "  Earl  of  Mm  ray  to  me 
concerning  the  day  of  law  for  Lvdington." 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh,  22nd 
November,  15G9. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy,  the  Regent's  Proclamation,  Edin- 
burgh, 18lh  December,  1569. 

$  Diurnal  of  Occurie:its,  p.  151.  Lesley's  Negotiations,  p.  83. 
Anderson,  vol  ii.  Hence  a  Border  proverb,  "To  take  Hecky 's  cloak," 
to  betray  a  friend.    Percy's  ReliquQS,  vol.  i.  p  3,  gong  iv. 


Although  this  new  act  of  severity  and  corruption 
increased  the  regent's  unpopularity  in  Scotland, 
it  being  suspected  that  he  meant  to  give  up  his 
captive  to  Elizabeth,  his  zeal  and  activity  com- 
pletely restored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of  this 
princess,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
she  had  warmly  commended  him  to  his  ambassador, 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermline.  This  emboldened  him 
to  make  a  proposal  on  which  he  had  long  medi- 
tated, and  for  which  the  English  queen  was  by  no 
means  prepared.  It  was  no  less  than  that  she 
should  surrender  Mary  into  his  hands  to  be  kept 
safely  in  Scotland,  a  solemn  promise  being  given 
by  him  "  that  she  should  live  her  natural  life, 
without  any  sinister  means  taken  to  shorten  the 
same."*  It  was  added  that  a  maintenance  suit- 
able to  her  high  rank  should  be  provided  for  her; 
and  the  arguments  addressed  to  Elizabeth  upon  the 
subject,  in  a  paper  intrusted  to  Nicholas  Elphinston, 
who  was  sent  with  the  request  to  the  English  court, 
were  drawn  up  with  no  little  art  and  ability.  After 
an  enumeration  of  the  late  miseries  and  commo- 
tions in  England,  it  stated,  that  "  as  Mary  was 
notoriously  the  ground  and  fountain  from  whom 
all  these  tumults,  practices,  and  daily  dangers  did 
flow,"  and  as  her  remaining  within  the  realm  of 
England  undoubtedly  gave  her  every  opportunity 
to  continue  them,  there  was  no  more  certain  means 
to  provide  a  remedy,  and  bring  quiet  to  both 
countries,  than  to  bring  her  back  into  Scotland, 
thus  removing  her  to  a  greater  distance  from 
foreign  realms,  and  daily  intelligence  with  their 
princes  or  their  ambassadors.! 

In  this  petition  Moray  was  joined  by  Morton, 
Mar,  Glencairn,  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  and 
Scmplc,  with  the  Masters  of  Marshal  and  Mon- 
trose. At  the  same  time  Knox  addressed  a  letter 
to  Cecil.  He  described  himself  as  writing  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  alluded  to  the  late  rebellion, 
and  recommended  him  to  strike  at  the  root,  mean- 
ing Mary,  if  he  would  prevent  the  branches  from 
budding  again.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  expres- 
sions of  this  great  reformer,  whose  stern  spirit  was 
little  softened  by  age,  go  as  far  as  to  urge  the 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  Mary  to  death,  but 

*  Copy  of  the  "  Instrument,"  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  but  without 
date.    On  the  back  arc  these  names,  in  Cecil's  hand, 

Er:  Murrat,  Er:  Marshall,  M 

Morton,  Lr:  Lyndsay, 

Mar,  Kuthvkn, 

Gl.KNCAIRN,  SKMFLB. 

Montrose,  M. 
f  MS.  Copy,  ibid,  ut  supra. 
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his  words  were  somewhat  dark  and  enigmatical. 
The  letter,  which  is  wholly  in  his  own  hand,  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  Benefits  of  God's  hands  received,  crave  that 
men  be  thankful,  and  danger  known  would  be 
avoided.  If  ye  strike  not  at  the  root,  the  branches 
that  appear  to  be  broken  will  bud  again,  and  that 
more  quickly  than  men  can  believe,  with  greater 
force  than  we  would  wish.  Turn  your  een*  unto 
your  God:  forget  yourself  and  yours,  when  con- 
sultation is  to  be  had  in  matters  of  such  weight 
as  presently  ly  upon  you.  Albeit  I  have  been 
fremedlyf  handled,  yet  was  I  never  enemy  to  the 
quietness  of  England.  God  grant  you  wisdom.  In 
haste,  of  J  Edinburgh,  the  second  of  Janur.  Yours 
to  command  in  God, 

"  John  Knox,  with  his  one  foot  in  the  grave.  § 

"  Mo  ||  days  than  one  would  not  suffice  to  express 
what  I  think." 

Moray  despatched  Elphinston  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  and  as  Knox's  letter  was  dated  on  the 
same  day,  and  related  to  the  same  subject,  it  is 
probable  he  carried  it  with  him.1T  The  envoy, 
who  was  in  great  confidence  with  the  regent,  and 
a  man  of  talent,  received  full  instructions  for  his 
secret  mission,  which  fortunately  have  been  pre- 
served. He  was  directed  to  impress  upon  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  strongest  manner,  the  difficulties  with 
which  Moray  was  surrounded ;  the  daily  increasing 
power  of  his  and  her  enemies,  who  supported  the 
cause  of  the  captive  queen  both  in  England  and 
Scotland;  the  perpetual  tumults  and  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  faction  of  the  Catholics  in  England, 
and  their  brethren  of  the  same  faith  in  Scotland; 
their  intercourse  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  the 
pope,  who  were  animating  them  at  that  very 
moment  to  new  exertions ;  the  succours  hourly 
looked  for  from  France ;  and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  regent  keeping  up  the  struggle 
against  his  opponents,  if  Mary  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  England,  and  Elizabeth  did  not  come 
forward  with  more  prompt  and  effectual  assistance. 

It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  cause,  that  the  queen  of  England  and  his 
master  should  distinctly  understand  each  other. 
She  had  lately  urged  him  to  deliver  up  her  rebel, 

*  Eyes.  f  Strangely.  J  At. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Julm  Knox  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh, 
2nd  January,  1569-70.  Endorsed  by  Cecil's  clerk,  "Mr.  Knox  to 
my  Mr." 

||  More. 

•|f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moray  to  Cecil,  Jan.  2,  1569-70. 


the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
a  traitor.  It  was  a  hard  request,  and  against  every 
feeling  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  surrender  a 
banished  man  to  slaughter;  but  he  was  ready  to 
consent,  if,  in  exchange,  the  queen  of  Scots  were 
committed  into  his  hands,  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
Elizabeth  would  support  the  cause  of  his  young 
sovereign,  and  the  interests  of  true  religion,  by  an 
immediate  advance  of  money,  and  a  seasonable 
present  of  arms  and  ammunition.*  If  this  were 
agreed  to,  then  he  was  ready  to  continue  his  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  in  Scotland 
against  the  machinations  of  their  enemies ;  he  would 
not  only  preserve  her  amity,  but  "would  serve  her 
Majesty  in  England,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do 
their  native  princes  in  Scotland,  and  out  of  Eng- 
land, upon  reasonable  wages."  If  she  would  not 
consent  to  this,  then  he  must  forbear  any  longer 
to  venture  his  life  as  he  had  done;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  her  to  consider  what  dangers  might 
ensue  to  both  the  realms,  by  the  increase  of  the 
factions  which  favoured  papistry  and  the  queen 
of  Scots'  title.  Above  all,  he  entreated  her  to 
remember  (alluding,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  the 
subject  of  Knox's  letter)  that  the  heads  of  all 
these  troubles  were  at  her  commandment;  that 
this  late  rebellion  was  not  now  ended,  but  had 
more  dangerous  branches,  for  which,  if  she  did  not 
provide  a  remedy,  the  fault  must  lie  upon  herself,  f 
These  secret  negotiations  were  detected  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  he  instantly 
presented  a  protest  to  the  queen  of  England  against 
a  proposition  which,  if  agreed  to,  was,  he  said, 
equivalent  to  signing  Mary's  death-warrant.  He 
solicited  also  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain 
to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  La  Motte  Fenelon 
addressed  an  earnest  letter  to  the  queen-mother 
upon  the  subject. f  Some  little  time,  too,  was 
gained  by  the  refusal  of  the  Scottish  nobles  to 
deliver  up  Northumberland,  and  Elizabeth  had 
despatched  Sir  Henry  Gates  and  the  marshal  of 
Berwick  with  a  message  to  the  regent,  when  an 
appalling  event  suddenly  interrupted  the  treaty. 
This  was  the  murder  of  Moray  himself  in  the 
town  of  Linlithgow,  by  James  Hamilton  of  Both- 
wellhaugh. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  a  Note  of  the  principal  matters  in 
Nicholas  Elphinston's  Instructions.  Wholly  in  Cecil's  hand,  January 
19,  1569-70. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  a  Note  of  the  principal  matters  in 
Nicholas  Elphinston's  Instructions,  January  19,  1569-70. 

J  Lesley's  Negotiations,  p.  84.  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  Also,  Depeches 
De  la  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  389,  390. 
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The  assassination  is  to  be  chiefly  traced  to  the 
influence  of  private  revenge;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
also,  that  the  author  of  the  deed  was  the  tool  of  a 
faction  which  had  long  determined  on  Moray's 
destruction.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
had  been  made  prisoner  at  Langside,  and  with 
others  was  condemned  to  death;  but  the  regent 
had  spared  his  life,  and  been  satisfied  with  the 
forfeiture  of  his  estate. 

His  wife  was  heiress  of  AVoodhouselcc,  a  small 
property  on  the  river  Esk,  to  which  she  had 
retreated  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  would  be 
exempted  from  the  sentence  of  outlawry  which 
affected  her  husband's  estate  of  Bothwellhaugh. 
But  Bellenden  the  justice-clerk,  a  liwourite  of 
Moray's,  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  escheat,* 
violently  occupied  the  house  and  barbarously  turned 
its  mistress,  during  a  bitterly  cold  night,  and 
almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  into  the  woods, 
where  she  was  found  in  the  morning  furiously  mad, 
and  insensible  to  the  injury  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  her.f  If  ever  revenge  could  meet  with 
sympathy,  it  would  be  in  so  atrocious  a  case 
as  this ;  and  from  that  moment  Bothwellhaugh 
resolved  upon  Moray's  death,  accusing  him  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  calamity.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Calderwood,  that  he  had  twice  failed  in  his  san- 
guinary purpose,  when  the  Hamiltons,  who  had 
long  hated  the  regent,  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
third  attempt,  which  proved  successful.^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  deliberate  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded.  Moray,  who  was 
at  Stirling,  intended  to  pass  through  Linlithgow 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  In  this  town,  and  in 
the  High  Street,  through  which  the  cavalcade 
generally  passed,  was  a  house  belonging  to  the 
archbishop  his  uncle.  Here  he  took  his  station  in 
a  small  room  or  wooden  gallery,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  street.  To  prevent  his  heavy 
footsteps  being  heard,  for  he  was  booted  and 
spurred,  he  placed  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor  ; 
to  secure  against  any  chance  observation  of  his 

*  The  forfeited  properly. 

f  Burton,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  has  shown  that  this  story  is 
utterly  unfounded.  The  estate  of  Wuodhouselee  was  not  forfeited,  but 
voluntarily  conveyed  to  Bellenden,  who  was  the  uncle  of  the  co-heiress, 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  forfeiture  in  consequence  of  Hamilton's  outlawry. 
By  an  act  of  council  the  property  was  subsequently  restored  to  his  wife 
and  her  sister;  and  the  lady  who  is  represented  as  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  savage  treatment  of  Bellenden,  is  proved  to  have  been 
alive  thirty-nine  years  after  that  time.  Whatever  were  Hamilton's 
special  motives  for  murdering  Moray,  there  is  no  doubt  tlxit  his  charac- 
ter whs  that  of  a  vulgar  assassin. — Ed.    See  Appendix. 

|  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4735,  pp.  746,  747. 

vol.  m. 


shadow,  which,  had  the  sun  broke  out,  might  have 
caught  the  eye,  he  hung  up  a  black  cloth  on  the 
opposite  wall  ;  and,  having  barricaded  the  door  in 
the  front,  he  had  a  swift  horse  ready  saddled  in 
the  stable  at  the  back.  Even  here  his  preparations 
did  not  stop,  for,  observing  that  the  gate  in  the 
wall  which  inclosed  the  garden  was  too  low  to 
admit  a  man  on  horseback,  he.  removed  the  lintel 
stone,  and  returning  to  his  chamber,  cut  in  the 
wooden  panel,  immediately  below  the  lattice 
window  where  he  watched,  a  hole  just  sufficient  to 
admit  the  barrel  of  his  caliver.*  Having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  loaded  the  piece  with  lour 
bullets  and  calmly  awaited  his  victim. 

The  regent  had  received  repeated  warnings  of 
his  danger ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  murder, 
John  Hume,  an  attached  follower,  implored  him 
not  to  ride  through  the  principal  street,  but  pass 
round  by  the  back  of  the  town,  promising  to  bring 
him  to  the  very  spot  where  they  might  seize  the 
villain  who  lay  in  wait  for  him.f  He  agreed  to 
take  his  advice,  but  the  crowd  of  the  common 
people  was  so  great,  that  it  became  impossible  for 
him  to  alter  his  course.  The  same  cause  com- 
pelled him  to  ride  at  a  slow  pace,  so  that  the 
assassin  had  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim  ;  and  as 
he  passed  the  fatal  house,  he  shot  him  right 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  body:  the  bullet 
entering  above  the  belt  of  his  doublet,  came  out 
near  the  hipbone,  and  killed  the  horse  of  Arthur 
Douglas,  who  rode  close  beside  him.}  The  very 
suddenness  and  success  of  this  atrocious  action 
produced  a  horror  and  confusion  which  favoured 
the  murderer's  escape  ;  and  mounting  his  horse 
with  the  weapon  of  his  revenge  still  warm  in  his 
grasp,  he  was  already  many  miles  from  the  spot 
whilst  the  people,  infuriated  at  the  sight  of  their 
bleeding  governor,  were  in  vain  attempting  to 
break  open  the  door  of  the  lodging  from  which 
the  shot  proceeded.  A  few,  however,  caught  a 
sight  of  him  as  he  fled,  and,  giving  chase,  observed 
that  he  took  the  road  to  Hamilton. §  Here  he 
was  received  in  triumph  by  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  Lord  Arbroath,  of  whom  Bothwell- 
haugh was  a  retainer,  and  the  whole  faction  of  the 

*  History  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  46. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  llunsdon  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
26th  January,  1569-70. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  llunsdon  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
24th  January,  15G9-70.  Also,  Ibid,  same  to  same,  26th  Januarv, 
15G9-70. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.,  Copy  endorsed  by  Hnnsdon 
himself.    Hunsdon  to  Elizabeth,  Berwick,  30th  January,  1569-70. 
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Hamiltons.  They  instantly  assembled  in  arms, 
declared  Scotland  once  more  free  from  the  thral- 
dom of  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who  had  been  cut  off 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  plotting  against 
the  life  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  resolved  instantly  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh  to  join  with  Grange,  liberate 
their  chief  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  and  follow 
up  the  advantage  they  had  won.* 

All  these  events  took  place  with  a  startling 
rapidity,  of  which  the  slow  progress  of  written 
description  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea:  in  the 
meantime  the  unhappy  regent,  though  bleeding 
profusely,  had  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the 
palace,  where  at  first  the  surgeons  gave  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  Mortal  symptoms,  however,  soon 
appeared,  and  when  made  acquainted  with  them, 
he  received  the  information  with  his  usual  calm 
demeanour.  When  his  friends  bitterly  lamented 
his  fate,  remarking  that  he  might  long  since  have 
taken  the  miscreant's  life,  and  observing  that  his 
clemency  had  been  his  ruin,  Moray  mildly  an- 
swered, that  they  would  never  make  him  repent 
of  any  good  he  had  done  in  his  life  ;  and  after 
faintly  but  affectionately  commending  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince  to  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  present,  he  died  tranquilly  a  little  before 
midnight.f 

I  will  not  attempt  any  laboured  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  who,  coming  into  the  possession 
of  almost  uncontrolled  power,  as  the  leader  of  the 
reformed  party,  when  he  was  little  more  than  a 
youth,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness 
before  he  was  forty  years  old.J  Living  in  those 
wretched  times,  when  the  country  was  torn  by  two 
parties  which  mortally  hated  each  other,  he  has 
come  down  to  us  so  disfigured  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  contemporaries  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
his  true  features.  As  to  his  personal  intrepidity, 
his  talents  for  state  affairs,  his  military  capacity, 
and  the  general  purity  of  his  private  life,  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  and  court,  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion.  It  has  been  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
ordered  himself  and  his  family  in  such  sort,  that 
it  did  more  resemble  a  church  than  a  court  ;§  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  this  proceeded  from 
his  deep  feelings  of  religion,  and  a  steady  attach- 
ment to  a  reformation  which  he  believed  to  be 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Information  anent  the  punishment  of  the 
Regent's  murder. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  233. 

J  lie  was  horn  in  1530,  and  slain  in  1569-70. 
§  Spottiswood,  p.  233. 


founded  on  the  word  of  God.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  facts,  especially  such  as 
occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  which 
throw  suspicion  upon  his  motives,  and  weigh 
heavily  against  him.  He  consented  to  the  murder 
of  Riccio :  to  compass  his  own  return  to  power,  he 
unscrupulously  leagued  himself  with  men  whom  he 
knew  to  be  the  murderers  of  the  king;  used  their 
evidence  to  convict  his  sovereign;  and  refused  to 
turn  against  them  till  they  began  to  threaten  his 
power,  and  declined  to  act  as  the  tools  of  his 
ambition.  If  we  regard  private  faith  and  honour, 
how  can  we  defend  his  betrayal  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  consent  to  deliver  up  Northumberland?  If  we 
look  to  love  of  country,  a  principle  now,  perhaps, 
too  lightly  esteemed,  but  inseparable  from  all  true 
greatness,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  last  igno- 
minious offers  to  Elizabeth?  If  we  go  higher  still, 
and  seek  for  that  love  which  is  the  only  test  of 
religious  truth,  how  difficult  is  it  to  think  that  it 
could  have  a  place  in  his  heart,  whose  last  trans- 
action went  to  aggravate  the  imprisonment,  if  not 
to  recommend  the  death,  of  a  miserable  princess, 
his  own  sister  and  his  sovereign  ! 

All  are  agreed  that  he  was  a  noble-looking 
personage,  of  grave  and  commanding  manners. 
His  funeral,  which  was  a  solemn  spectacle,  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  the  High 
Church  of  St  Giles,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
buried  in  St  Anthony's  aisle.  The  body  had 
been  taken  from  Linlithgow  to  Stirling,  and 
thence  by  water  to  Leith,  and  carried  to  the 
palace  of  Holyrood.  In  the  public  procession  to 
the  church  it  was  accompanied  by  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  greatly  lamented 
him.  They  were  followed  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  and  these  by  the  nobility.  The 
earls  of  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  and  Cassillis, 
with  the  Lords  Glammis,  Lindsay,  Ochiltree,  and 
Ruthven,  carried  the  body;  before  it  came  the 
lairds  of  Grange,  and  Colvil  of  Cleish;  Grange 
bearing  his  banner,  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
Cleish  his  coat  armour.  The  servants  of  his 
household  followed,  making  great  lamentation,  as 
Randolph,  an  eye-witness,  wrote  to  Cecil.  On 
entering  the  church  the  bier  was  placed  before 
the  pulpit,  and  Knox  preached  the  sermon,  taking 
for  his  text,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in 
the  Lord."* 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil,  Edinburgh,  22nd 
Feb.  1569-70.    Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  158. 
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The  death  of  Moray  was  a  serious  blow  to  Eliza- 
beth. Its  consequences  threatened  to  unite  closely 
the  party  which  favoured  the  restoration  of  Mary, 
and  were  solicitous  for  a  general  pacification. 
The  Hamiltons,  Lethington,  Herries,  Huntley,  and 
Argyle  had  vigorously  resisted  the  measures  of 
the  regent,  and  felt  impatient  under  the  ascend- 
ancy of  English  influence,  which  Moray,  Morton, 
and  their  faction,  had  introduced.  That  "  inesti- 
mable commodity,"*  an  English  party  in  Scotland, 
which  Elizabeth's  ministers  described  as  having- 
been  so  difficult  to  attain,  and  so  invaluable  in 
its  effects,  was  now  threatened  with  destruction; 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  very  day  after  Moray's 
death,  wrote  in  anxious  terms,  requiring  the 
queen's  immediate  attention  to  the  state  of  Scot- 
land. Important  matters,  he  said,  depended  and 
would  fall  out  by  this  event,  and  much  vigilance 
would  be  required  to  watch  "  the  great  faction 
which  remained,  who  were  all  French."! 

Nor  were  these  apprehensions  exaggerated.  If 
Elizabeth  looked  to  her  own  realm,  it  was  full  of 
discontented  subjects,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  an- 
other rebellion.  If  to  Scotland,  Mary's  adherents 
were  in  a  state  of  high  elatedness  and  hope  ;|  the 
Hamiltons  had  already  taken  arms,  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton  were  in  the  hands  of 
her  friends,  succours  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde 
from  France;  and  on  the  morning  after  the  re- 
gent's death,  Scott  of  Buccleuch   and  Ker  of 

*  Anderson's  Collections,  vol.  iv.  part  i.  p.  104. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  Jan.  SM, 
1569-70. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Ollice,  Ii.C  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  Berwick, 
Jan.  30,  1509-70.  Also,  Id.  Information  ancnt  the  punishment  of 
the  Regent's  murder. 


Fernyhirst,  two  of  the  mightiest  of  the  border 
chiefs,  broke  into  England,  and  in  a  destructive 
"  raid"  let  loose  their  vengeance.  In  their 
company  was  Nevil,  the  banished  earl  of  West- 
moreland, a  rough  soldier  and  devoted  friend  of 
Mary,  who,  as  Hunsdon  wrote  Cecil,  had  testified 
his  joy  on  hearing  of  Moray's  death  by  casting 
his  hat  into  the  fire — replacing  it,  no  doubt,  by 
a  steel  bonnet. 

All  this  was  ground  for  much  anxiety  at  home, 
and  the  prospect  was  not  more  encouraging  abroad. 
In  France  the  news  of  Moray's  assassination  pro- 
duced a  paroxysm  of  joy,  and  was  followed  by 
active  preparations  to  follow  up  the  advantage.* 
In  Spain  no  less  interest  was  felt;  and  at  that 
moment  Douglas,  a  messenger  from  the  duke  of 
Alva,  employed  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  was  in 
Scotland.  He  had  brought  letters  to  the  friends 
of  Mary,  sewed  under  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  had 
twice  supplied  them  with  money,  and  warmly 
exhorted  them  to  keep  up  the  contest  until  assist- 
ance arrived  from  Philip.f 

These  were  all  alarming  indications,  and  the 
papers  of  Elizabeth's  vigilant  and  indefatigable 
minister  Cecil,  contain  ample  proof  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  In 
an  able  but  somewhat  Machiavelian  memorial  on 
the  state  of  the  realm,  drawn  up  on  the  very  eve  of 
Moray's  murder,  and  the  arguments  in  which 
were  greatly  strengthened  by   that  event,$  he 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence,  Norris  to 
Cecil,  February  17,  1509-70,  Algiers.  Id.  Norris  to  Cecil,  February 
25,  1509-70. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Cecil,  January  20, 
1509-70. 

|  Haynes,  p.  579. 
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stated  the  perils  both  in  respect  of  persons  and 
matters  to  be  many,  great,  and  imminent;  pointed 
out  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Romish  party 
all  over  Europe;  the  decay  and  probable  extinc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  power  in  Prance  and  Flan- 
ders; the  weakening  of  all  those  counter  forces 
which  his  mistress  had  hitherto  been  successful 

in  raising  against  it;  and  the  well-known  resolu- 
te     o  7 

tion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  three  great 
powers  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  France,  never  to 
intermit  their  efforts  until  they  had  destroyed 
England,  and  placed  its  crown  upon  the  head  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  In  the  same  paper  he  called 
her  attention  to  that  unceasing  encouragement 
to  intrigue  and  rebellion,  which  was  held  out  by 
Mary's  presence  in  England,  and  the  growing 
unanimity  and  power  of  her  party  at  home. 

All  this,  it  was  evident,  called  for  immediate 
exertion;  and  in  Cecil's  opinion  there  was  but  one 
way  to  provide  a  remedy,  or  at  least  to  arrest 
the  evil  in  its  progress.  Scotland  was  the  field 
on  which  Elizabeth's  domestic  and  foreign  enemies 
were  uniting  against  her.  The  strength  of  that 
country  lay  in  the  union  of  its  various  factions, 
which  previous  to  Moray's  death  had  been  nearly 
accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  Lethington  and 
Grange,  and  which  this  event  threatened  to  accel- 
erate. Her  policy,  then,  must  be,  to  prevent  a 
pacification,  keep  up  an  English  party,  and  find 
her  own  peace  in  the  dissensions  and  misery  of 
her  neighbour.  For  this  end  two  instruments 
were  necessary,  and  must  instantly  be  procured: 
the  first,  an  ambassador  who,  under  the  mask  of 
a  peacemaker,  might  sow  the  seeds  of  disquiet  and 
confusion;  the  second,  a  regent  who  would  sub- 
mit to  her  dictation.  She  found  the  one  in  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  an  accomplished  master  in 
political  intrigue,  whom  she  despatched  to  Scot- 
land only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Moray* 
For  the  second,  she  chose  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
father  of  the  unhappy  Darnley,  who  had  long  been 
a  pensioner  upon  her  bounty,  and  whose  moderate 
abilities  and  pliant  disposition  promised  the  sub- 
serviency which  she  wished. 

Immediately  after  the  regent's  death  this  noble- 
man had  addressed  a  "  supplication  "  to  Elizabeth, 

*  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  entirely  in  Cecil's  hand. 
Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  letter,  January  29,  15G9-70.  Mel- 
vil's  Memoirs,  p.  '227;  also  230,  231.  "  He  "  (Randolph),  says  this 
author,  "was  deliberately  directed  secretly  to  kindle  a  fire  of  discord 
between  the  twa  stark  factions  in  Scotland,  quhilk  could  not  be  easily 
quenched." 


representing  the  great  danger  in  which  it  left  the 
infant  king,  his  grandson,  her  Majesty's  near  kins- 
man, and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  extending 
her  protection  to  the  "  little  innocent,"  by  getting 
him  delivered  into  her  own  hands*  This  had 
been  always  a  favourite  project  of  the  queen's,  and 
disposed  her  to  think  favourably  of  Lennox;  but 
another  cause  recommended  him  still  more  strongly : 
there  had  long  existed  a  deadly  hatred  between  the 
two  great  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Lennox,  and  no 
more  effectual  method  to  kindle  a  flame  in  Scotland 
could  have  been  adopted,  than  the  elevation  of  this 
nobleman  to  the  first  rank  in  the  government.! 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick, 
which  in  some  degree  quieted  her  apprehensions, 
and  gave  her  better  hopes  than  he  had  at  first  held 
out.  A  week  after  the  regent's  murder,  the  earl 
of  Morton  requested  a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  with 
Sir  Henry  Gates  and  Sir  William  Drury,  who  had 
come  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the  regent,  and 
were  in  that  country  when  he  died.  It  was  held 
in  Gates'  lodging;  and  there,  besides  Morton,  the 
envoy  met  Grange,  Lindsay,  Sir  James  Balfour, 
Makgill  the  justice-clerk,  Bellenden  the  clerk-regis- 
ter, with  the  lairds  of  Pitarrow  and  Tullibardine. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Makgill,  who 
assured  the  English  envoys  of  their  continued 
devotion  to  Elizabeth,  and  betrayed  an  evident 
terror  lest  she  should  set  their  queen  at  liberty  and 
send  her  home  amongst  them.  They  spoke  of  an 
approaching  convention  of  the  nobility,  but  de- 
clared that  if  the  queen  of  England  would  accept 
their  services,  secure  their  religion,  and  aid  them 
to  resist  the  intrusion  of  foreigners,  they  would  run 
with  her  the  same  course  which  Moray  had  done, 
and  decide  on  nothing  till  they  knew  her  pleasure: 
as  to  a  regent,  her  Majesty  would  do  well,  they 
said,  to  think  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  a  Stewart  by 
birth,  a  Douglas  by  marriage,  and  at  that  time 
within  her  Majesty's  realm.  If  she  would  send 
him,  they  were  ready  to  make  him  the  head  of 
their  faction;  and  should  she  wish  him  to  be 
accompanied  by  any  confidential  person  whose 
advice  he  might  use,  they  would  gladly  receive 
him  also.  In  the  concluding  passage  of  Hunsdon 's 
letter  to  the  queen,  he  entreated  her,  wrhen  such 
"  good  stuff  was  offered,"  not  to  hesitate  about  its 
acceptance,  adding,  that  if  the  Hamiltons  were 
allowed  to  bear  the  chief  sway,  the  French  would 

*  Haynes,  p.  576.  f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  227. 
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not  be  long  absent.  Lastly,  he  implored  her  to 
watch  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  take  good  heed  to 
the  Scottish  queen.* 

Randolph  soon  after  arrived  in  the  capital,  and 
notwithstanding  the  encouraging  assurances  of 
Morton  and  his  friends,  found  things  in  an  un- 
settled state. |  Yet  this  was  far  from  ungratifying 
to  a  minister  who  considered  that  the  strength  of 
his  royal  mistress  lay  in  the  dissensions  of  her 
neighbours.  A  messenger  had  been  sent  from 
Argylc  and  the  Hamiltons,  who  warned  their 
opponents  not  to  acknowledge  any  other  authority 
than  the  queen's ;  declaring  that,  as  her  lieutenants 
in  Scotland,  f  they  were  ready  to  punish  the 
regent's  murder,  but  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the 
whole  race  of  Hamilton  were  guilty  because  the 
murderer  bore  their  name.  To  this  the  reply  was 
a  public  proclamation,  interdicting  any  one  from 
holding  communication  with  that  faction,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  esteemed  accomplices  in  their 
crimes.  Soon  after,  Lethington,  who  till  now  had 
remained  in  a  nominal  captivity  in  the  castle,  was 
summoned,  at  his  own  request,  before  the  privy 
council,  where  he  pleaded  his  innocence  of  the 
king's  murder,  complained  of  the  grievous  calum- 
nies with  which  his  name  had  been  loaded,  and 
professed  his  readiness  to  stand  his  trial,  and  reply 
to  any  who  dared  accuse  him.  This,  as  it  was 
well  known,  no  one  was  prepared  to  do;  and  the 
council  immediately  pronounced  him  guiltless, 
reinstating  him  in  his  accustomed  place  and  office 
"  as  a  profitable  member  of  the  commonwealth," 
and  one  who  had  been  an  excellent  instrument  in 
the  "  forth -setting  of  God's  glory."  §  Of  his 
accession  to  the  murder  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  as  little  of  Morton's  guilt,  who  on  this 
occasion  took  the  lead  as  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. The  whole  transaction  was  an  idle  farce, 
and  deceived  no  one ;  but  the  party  required 
Lethington's  able  head,  and  imagined  they  could 
thus  secure  his  assistance. 

At  this  meeting  Randolph  communicated  his 
instructions,  and  assured  the  council  of  his  royal 
mistress's  support,  on  condition  that  they  woidd 

*  MS.  Letter,  a  copy  by  Hunsdon  himself.  State  Paper  Office, 
80th  January,  1569-70.    Hunsdon  to  Elizabeth. 

t  He  arrived  on  the  9th  February,  1569-70. 

|  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  157.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Edinburgh,  22nd  February,  15G9-70,  Randolph  to  Cecil.  Also  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  copy,  Proclamation  by  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council,  February,  15(i9-70. 

§  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  158,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy, 
endorsed  by  Randolph.  Declaration  of  the  Lord  of  Liddington's  inno- 
cence of  the  king's  murder. 


remain  true  to  the  principles  of  the  late  regent. 
For  her  part,  he  said,  she  would  increase  the 
rigour  of  Mary's  confinement,  and  support  them 
both  with  money  and  soldiers;  from  them  she 
expected  that  they  would  watch  over  the  young 
king,  prevent  his  being  carried  to  France,  maintain 
religion,  preserve  peace,  and  deliver  up  the  rebel 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.*  A 
convention  of  the  whole  nobility  of  the  realm 
was  summoned  for  the  4th  of  March,  to  take  these 
offers  into  consideration,  and  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  regent. f  Letters  were  written  to  Lennox, 
requesting  his  immediate  presence,  and  Randolph, 
with  an  evident  alacrity,  recommenced  his  intrigues 
with  all  parties. 

In  the  midst  of  this  a  new  rebellion  broke  out 
in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  led  by  Leonard 
Dacres,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  of  noble 
family,|  bre(l  UP  m  the  bosom  of  Border  war,  who 
had  been  associated  in  the  enterprises  of  West- 
moreland and  Northumberland,  but  was  kept  back 
by  his  friends  at  that  time  from  any  open  demon- 
stration. When  still  brooding  over  his  projects, 
the  law  adjudged  the  rich  family  estates,  of  which 
he  deemed  himself  the  heir,  to  the  daughters  of 
his  elder  brother;  and,  stung  by  this  imagined 
injury,  he  at  once  broke  into  rebellion,  seized  the 
castles  of  Naworth,  Greystock,  and  other  places  of 
strength,  collected  three  thousand  men,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  government.  It  was  an  alarming 
outbreak,  and  greatly  disturbed  Elizabeth;  but  the 
flame  was  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  kindled, 
for  Lord  Hunsdon  instantly  advanced  from  Ber- 
wick with  the  best  soldiers  of  his  garrison  there, 
and  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  the  middle 
marches,  meeting  him  with  the  Border  militia, 
they  encountered  the  fierce  insurgent  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Gelt,  in  Cumberland,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  battle  entirely  defeated  him.  Dacres 
and  his  brother  fled  into  Scotland,  where  his 
presence,  along  with  Westmoreland  and  Northum- 
berland, formed  a  just  subject  of  complaint  and 
jealousy  to  the  English  queen. § 

Scotland  in  the  meantime  presented  a  mclan- 

*  MS.  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  in  Cecil's  hand.  Minute  of  tho 
Queen's  Maiesty's  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Randolph,  29th  January, 
15(59-70. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Randolph.    Letters  sent  by 
the  Lords  for  the  Assembly,  17th  February,  1569-70. 
X  Second  son  of  Lord  Dacres  of  Gillcsland. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Hunsdon  to  the  Queen, 
20th  February,  1569-70.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  same 
to  same,  27th  February,  1569-70.    Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  60. 
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choly  spectacle :  torn  between  two  factions,  one 
professing  allegiance  to  the  captive  queen,  the 
other  supporting  the  king's  authority;  both  pre- 
tending an  equal  desire  for  the  peace  of  their 
country,  but  thwarted  in  every  effort  to  accom- 
plish it  by  their  own  ambition  and  the  intrigues 
of  England.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  friends  of 
the  captive  queen  were  the  strongest,  and  must 
soon  have  triumphed  over  their  opponents,  but  for 
the  assistance  given  their  opponents  by  Elizabeth. 
They  included  the  highest  and  most  ancient 
nobility  in  the  country  :  the  duke  of  Chastel- 
herault  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Hamiltons, 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Athole,  Errol,  Craw- 
ford, and  Marshal;  Caithness,  Cassillis,  Sutherland, 
and  Eglinton ;  the  Lords  Hume,  Seaton,  Ogilvy, 
Ross,  Borthwick,  Oliphant,  Yester,  and  Fleming ; 
Herries,  Boyd,  Somerville,  Innermeith,  Forbes, 
and  Gray.*  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  names 
shows  the  power  of  that  great  party  in  the  state 
which  now  anxiously  desired  the  restoration  of  the 
queen,  and  resisted  the  hostile  dictation,  whilst 
they  still  entreated  the  good  offices  of  Elizabeth. 
They  possessed  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
barton, the  first  commanding  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  second  its  strongest  fortress,  and, 
from  its  situation  on  the  Clyde,  affording  a  port 
by  which  foreign  succours  could  be  easily  intro- 
duced into  Scotland.  But  their  chief  strength  lay 
in  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton  the  secretary ;  Grange  being  universally  reputed 
the  bravest  and  most  fortunate  soldier,  and  Maitland 
the  ablest  statesman,  in  the  country. 

It  was  generally  believed  that,  with  two  such 
heads  to  direct  them,  Mary's  party  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  her  opponents.  Yet  these  were 
formidable  enough.  Their  great  leader,  and  the 
soul  of  every  measure,  was  the  earl  of  Morton,  a 
man  bred  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  midst  of  civil 
commotion,  "  nusselled  in  war  and  shedding  of 
blood"  (to  use  a  strong  phrase  of  Cecil's),!  and  so 
intensely  selfish  and  ambitious,  that  country,  kin- 
dred, or  religion,  were  readily  trampled  on  in  his 
struggle  for  power.  His  interest  had  made  him  a 
steady  Protestant.  By  his  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Reformation,  he  gained  the  powerful 
support  of  Knox  and  the  church,  and  he  was  com- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Petition  to  Elizabeth,  1 6th  April,  1570. 
Endorsed  by  Cecil,  Duke  of  Chastclberault,  and  his  Associates,  to  the 
Queen's  Majesty. 

f  Ilaynes'  State  Papers,  p.  581.  The  phrase  is  applied  by  Cecil  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou. 


pletely  devoted  to  England.  His  associates  were 
Lennox,  Mar  the  governor  of  the  infant  king, 
Glencairn,  and  Buchan,  with  the  Lords  Glammis, 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Cathcart,  Methven,  Ochiltree, 
and  Saltoun.* 

Such  was  the  state  and  strength  of  the  two 
parties  when  Randolph  returned  to  Scotland  as 
ambassador  from  Elizabeth;  and,  acting  under  the 
directions  of  Cecil,  exerted  himself  with  such 
success  to  increase  their  mutual  asperity,  that 
every  attempt  at  union  or  conciliation  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  at  this  moment  has  been  strikingly 
described  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  an  eye-witness, 
and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Randolph.  "  Now," 
says  he,  "  the  two  furious  factions  being  framed 
in  this  manner,  the  hatred  and  rage  against  each 
other  grew  daily  greater.  For  Master  Randolph 
knew  the  diversities  that  were  among  the  noble- 
men, and  the  nature  of  every  one  in  particular,  by 
his  oft-coming  and  long  residence  in  Scotland. 
Among  the  ladies  he  had  a  mother,  and  a  mistress, 
to  whom  he  caused  his  queen  oft  send  communi- 
cations and  tokens.  He  used  also  his  craft  with 
the  ministers,!  and  offered  gold  to  divers  of  them. 
One  of  them  that  was  very  honest  refused  his  gift, 
but  he  told  that  his  companion  took  it  as  by  way 
of  charity.  I  am  not  certain  if  any  of  the  rest 
took  presents,  but  undoubtedly  he  offered  to  such 
as  were  in  meetest  rowmes,  %  to  cry  out  against 
factions  here  and  there,  and  kindle  the  fiercer  fire, 
so  that  the  parties  were  not  content  to  fight  and 
shed  each  other's  blood,  but  would  flyte§  with 
injurious  and  blasphemous  words,  and  at  length 
fell  to  the  down-casting  of  each  other's  houses, 
whereunto  England  lent  her  help."  .... 
"  Then,  as  Nero  stood  up  upon  a  high  part  of 
Rome,  to  see  the  town  burning  which  he  had 
caused  set  on  fire,  so  Master  Randolph  delighted 
to  see  such  fire  kindled  in  Scotland,  and  by  his 
writings  to  some  in  the  court  of  England,  glorified 
himself  to  have  brought  it  to  pass  in  such  sort, 
that  it  should  not  be  got  easily  slokenit  ||  again, 
which,  when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  he  wrote  in  [into] 
Scotland  to  my  brother  and  me,  and  advertised 
us  how  we  were  handled,  detesting  both  Master 

*  MS.  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  given  by 
the  Lords  of  Scotland  to  the  Commcndator  of  Dunfermline,  1st  May, 
1570. 

t  The  clergy.  %  Offices.  §  Scold. 

||  Extinguished  with  water. 
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Cecil  as  director,  and  Master  Randolph  as  exec- 
utor."* 

In  such  a  state  of  things  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  hold  that  convention  of  the  nobility 
which  had  been  appointed  to  meet  early  in  March; 
but  all  proved  ineffectual,  and  Argyle,  in  a  con- 
ference with  Morton  and  Lethington  at  Dalkeith, 
bitterly  reproached  Randolph  as  the  chief  cause 
of  their  miseries.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the 
attack  with  great  composure,  and  contented  him- 
self with  writing  a  humorous  satirical  letter  to 
Cecil,  in  which  he  amused  the  English  secretary 
with  a  portrait  of  his  Scottish  brother:  "  The  lord 
of  Lethington,"  said  he,  "is  presently  at  Seton,  to 
air  himself  before  this  convention.  His  wits  are 
sharp  enough,  and  his  will  good  enough  to  do 
good,  but  fearful  and  doubtful  to  take  matters  in 
hand.  He  doubteth  some  thunder-clap  out  of  the 
south  (an  allusion  to  Lennox's  threatened  coming), 
for  he  hath  spied  a  cloud  somewhat  afar  off,  which, 
if  it  fall  in  this  country,  wrecketh  both  him  and 
all  his  family.  ...  I  doubt  nothing  so  much 
of  him  as  I  do  of  the  length  of  his  life.  He  hath 
only  his  heart  whole,  and  his  stomach  good,  [with] 
an  honest  mind,  somewhat  more  given  to  policy 
than  to  Mr.  Knox's  preachings.  His  legs  are  clean 
gone,  his  body  so  weak  that  it  sustaineth  not  itself, 
his  inward  parts  so  feeble  that  to  endure  to  sneeze 
he  cannot  for  annoying  the  whole  body.  To  this 
the  blessed  joy  of  a  young  wife  hath  brought  him."f 

On  the  day  this  letter  was  written,  the  populace 
of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  the  late  regent  had  been 
much  beloved,  were  highly  excited  by  the  display, 
in  the  open  street,  of  a  black  banner,  on  which  he 
was  painted  lying  dead  in  his  bed,  with  his  wound 
open  ;  beside  him  the  late  king  under  the  tree,  as 
he  was  found  in  the  garden  of  the  Kirk  of-Field  ; 
and  at  his  feet  the  little  prince,  kneeling  and  im- 
ploring God  to  avenge  his  cause.  Many  poems 
and  ballads,  describing  Moray's  assassination,  and 
exhorting  to  revenge,  were  scattered  amongst  the 
people,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  two  parties 
became  daily  more  incurable  4 

The  failure  of  the  great  assembly  appointed  for 
March  was  followed  by  busy  preparations.  Every 
baron  assembled  his  vassals  ;  armed  conventions 
of  the  king's  and  qiiccn's  lords,  as  the  two  rival 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  233,  234. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil,  1st  March, 
1509-70. 

t  State  Paper  Office ;  printed  Broadsides,  in  black  letter,  by  Lck- 
previk. 


(actions  were  now  termed,  were  held  in  various 
quarters  ;  and  Morton  and  Mar,  who  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  message  from  Elizabeth,*  having 
assembled  their  friends  in  great  strength  in  the 
capital,  were  eagerly  pressing  for  the  return  of 
Lennox,  when  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  Verac  from 
the  court  of  France  gave  a  sudden  check  to  their 
hopes,  f  He  brought  letters  of  encouragement 
and  ample  promises  of  succour  to  Mary's  friends  ; 
and,  as  they  had  received  similar  assurances  from 
Spain,  they  concentrated  their  whole  strength, 
advanced  to  Edinburgh,  consulted  with  Grange 
the  governor  of  the  castle,  restored  the  duke  of 
Chastelherault  and  Lord  Hcrries  to  liberty ,|  com- 
pelled Randolph  to  fly  from  the  scene  of  his 
intrigues  to  Berwick,  and  summoned  a  general 
convention  of  the  whole  nobility  at  Linlithgow. 
Its  declared  object  was  to  return  an  answer  to 
France,  and  deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of 
restoring  peace  to  their  unhappy  country ;  at  the 
same  time  they  addressed  a  petition  to  Elizabeth, 
in  which  they  earnestly  implored  her  to  put  an 
end  to  the  miserable  divisions  of  Scotland  by 
restoring  the  Scottish  queen.  § 

Very  different  thoughts,  however,  from  peace  or 
restoration,  were  then  agitating  the  English  queen. 
The  intrigues  of  Norfolk,  the  successive  northern 
rebellions,  the  flight  of  the  disaffected  into  Scot- 
land, the  invasion  of  Buccleuch  and  Fernyhirst, 
the  fact  that  this  "raid"  had  been  especially 
cruel,  and  that  its  leaders  had  shown  a  foreknow- 
ledge of  Moray's  death,  besides  the  perpetual  alarm 
in  which  she  was  kept  by  the  dread  of  French 
intervention  and  Spanish  intrigue,  had  roused  her 
passion  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  she  commanded 
Sussex,  her  lieutenant  in  the  north,  to  advance 
into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men. 
The  pretext  was,  to  seize  her  rebels ;  the  real 
design  was,  to  lot  loose  her  vengeance  upon  the 
friends  of  Mary,  to  destroy  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  incite  the  different  factions  to  actual 
hostilities.  || 

On  being  informed  of  this  resolution,  the  queen's 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mar  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
Edinburgh,  Mth  March,  1509-70. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Lethington  to  Leicester, 
29th  March,  1570.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John 
Gordon  to  Elizabeth,  Berwick,  18th  April,  1570. 

J  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  107. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Duke  of  Cliastelherault  and  his 
Associates  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  written  towards  the  end  of  March, 
1570,  despatched  from  Edinburgh,  16th  April. 

||  MS.  Letter,  draft  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Queen  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  18th  March,  1509-70.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  227. 
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lords  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  a  force  which  they  were  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  resist.*  In  England  the  bishop  of  Ross 
and  the  French  ambassador  warmly  remonstrated 
with  the  queen  ;  Lethington,  too,  assured  Leicester 
that  a  demonstration  of  hostilities  would  infallibly 
compel  them  to  combine  against  her,  and  three 
several  envoys  successively  sought  the  camp  of 
Sussex  to  deprecate  his  advance.  But  Elizabeth 
was  much  excited ;  Randolph,  at  this  moment, 
had  warned  her  of  a  conspiracy  against  her  life, 
and  hinted  that  Mary  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  "f" 
whilst  Morton  blew  the  flame  by  accounts  of  the 
hostile  activity  of  Lethington,  the  total  desertion 
of  Grange,  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  their 
opponents. 

No  one  that  knew  the  English  queen  expected 
that  she  would  have  the  magnanimity  or  the 
humanity  to  arrest  her  arms.  Under  such  pro- 
vocation the  storm  burst  with  terrific  force.  Sussex, 
entering  the  beautiful  district  of  Teviotdale  and 
the  Merse,  the  country  of  Buccleuch  and  Ferny- 
hirst,  destroyed,  at  once,  fifty  castles  or  houses 
of  strength,  and  three  hundred  villages. $  In  a 
second  inroad,  Home  castle,  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  country,  was  invested  and  taken :  about  the 
same  time  the  western  Border  was  invaded  by 
Lord  Scrope,  a  country  particularly  obnoxious  as 
the  seat  of  Herries  and  Maxwell ;  and  the  track  of 
the  English  army  was  marked  by  the  flames  of 
villages  and  granges,  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman. §  To  follow  up 
this  severity,  Elizabeth  despatched  Lennox,  her 
intended  regent,  and  Sir  William  Drury  the  mar- 
shal of  Berwick,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
foot  and  four  hundred  horse.  This  little  army 
included  the  veteran  companies,  called  the  old 
bands  of  Berwick,  ||  and  had  orders  to  advance  to 
the  capital,  and  avenge  the  death  of  the  regent 
upon  the  house  of  Hamilton. 

To  Lennox  no  more  grateful  commission  could 
be  intrusted  ;  and,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
recollection  of  ancient  injuries,  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  the  intensity  of  his  vengeance  without 
disgust.    His  letters  addressed  to  Elizabeth  and 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Office,  Instruc- 
tions for  the  Laird  of  Trabroun,  loth  April,  1570.  Also,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  18th  April,  1570,  John  Gordon  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  14th  April,  1570.  Randolph  to 
Cecil. 

%  Murdin,  p.  769.  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
§  Spottiswood,  p.  237.  ||  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  176. 


Cecil  are  unfavourable  specimens  of  his  character 
— full  of  abject  expressions  of  implicit  submission, 
unworthy  of  his  country  and  his  high  rank.*  He 
appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  poor,  entirely 
dependent  for  his  supplies  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
English  queen ;  and  although  on  his  march  a 
grievous  sickness  had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  his.  first  thoughts  on  returning  health 
were,  as  he  boasted  to  Cecil,  "that  he  should  soon 
pull  the  feathers  out  of  the  wings  of  his  oppo- 
nents." f  This  he  and  his  colleague,  the  marshal 
of  Berwick,  performed  very  effectually  ;  for  having 
advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  Morton  and  his  friends,  they  dispersed  the 
queen's  faction  who  were  besieging  the  castle  of 
Glasgow,  and  commenced  a  pitiless  devastation  of 
Clydesdale  and  Linlithgowshire,  razing  their  castles, 
destroying  their  villages,  and  making  a  desert  of 
the  whole  territory.  In  this  expedition  the  palace 
of  Hamilton,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Chastelher- 
ault,  with  his  castles  of  Linlithgow  and  Kinneil, 
and  the  estates  and  houses  of  his  kindred  and 
partisans,  were  so  completely  sacked  and  cast  down, 
that  this  noble  and  powerful  house  was  reduced  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin.| 

Having  achieved  this,  Lennox  wrote  in  an  elated 
tone  to  Cecil,  glorying  in  the  flight  of  their 
enemies,  recommending  the  English  to  reduce 
Dumbarton,  and  imploring  Elizabeth  to  pity  his 
poverty  and  send  him  more  money.  §  From  Leth- 
ington the  English  minister  received  a  letter  in  a 
different  and  more  manly  strain.  "It  was  his 
astonishment,"  he  said,  "and  a  mystery  to  him, 
that  the  queen  of  England  had  renounced  the 
amity  of  a  powerful  party  in  Scotland,  consisting 
of  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  realm,  for  the  friend- 
ship of  a  few  utterly  inferior  to  them  in  degree, 
and  whose  strength  he  might  judge  of  by  their 
being  only  able  to  muster  two  hundred  horse.  In 
their  mad  attempts  they  had  thought  nothing  less 
than  that  they  might  have  carried  off  the  ball  alone, 
and  have  haled  the  devil  without  impediment ;  but 
he  had  thrown  a  stumbling-block  in  their  way,  and 
although  they  would  fain  make  him  odious  in  Eng- 
land, he  trusted  Leicester  and  Cecil  would  give  as 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Cecil,  16th  April,  1570. 
Same  to  same,  27th  April,  1570.    Same  to  same,  8th  May,  1570. 

f  MS,  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Cecil,  April  27,  1570. 
Ibid,  same  to  same,  8th  May,  1570. 

\  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  177.    Murdin,  p.  769. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Cecil,  17th  May,  1570, 
Edin.  MS.  Letter,  Ibid,  the  Lords  to  Sussex,  16th  May,  1570, 
Edinburgh. 
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little  heed  to  their  aspersions  us  he  did  to  their 
threats:  meanwhile,  he  was  still  ready  to  unite 
with  them  in  all  good  offices,  and  whatever  hap- 
pened would  not  be  Lot's  wife.  As  lor  Randolph, 
he  feared  he  had  been  but  an  evil  instrument,  and 
would  never  believe  the  queen  could  have  followed 
the  course  she  now  adopted,  if  truly  informed  of 
the  state  of  Scotland."* 

These  remonstrances  of  Lethington  were  re- 
peated and  enforced  in  England  by  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  Elizabeth 
began  to  have  misgivings  that  her  severity  would 
unite  the  whole  country  against  her.  She  instantly 
wrote  to  Sussex,  described  her  interview  with  the 
French  ambassador,  declared  she  had  justified  the 
expedition  as  well  as  she  could,  by  asserting  that 
she  was  only  pursuing  her  rebels,  but  that  she  was 
sorry  he  had  taken  so  decided  a  part,  and  would 
not  hear  of  his  besieging  Dumbarton. f  At  the 
same  time  she  commanded  Randolph  to  return 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  and  inform  the  two 
factions  that,  having  "reasonably"  chastised  her 
rebels,  she  had  yielded  to  the  desire  of  Mary's 
ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  was  about  to 
open  a  negotiation  for  her  restoration  to  her  domin- 
ions. In  the  meanwhile  Sussex  was  directed  to 
correspond  with  Morton  and  his  party.  Ross  re- 
paired to  Chatsworth  to  deliberate  with  his  royal 
mistress,  and  her  offers  for  an  accommodation  were 
carried  into  Scotland  by  Lord  Livingston  and  John 
Beaton.  The  English  army  then  retired,  and  Eliz- 
abeth assured  both  factions  of  her  earnest  desire  for 
the  common  tranquillity 4 

These  transactions  occupied  a  month,  and  led  to 
no  pacific  result ;  a  matter  of  little  surprise  to 
those  who  were  assured  of  the  hollowness  of  the 
professions  on  the  side  of  the  English  queen  and 
Morton.  The  one  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  restoring  Mary ;  the  other  deprecated  such  an 
event  as  absolute  ruin  ;  and,  having  humbled  his 
enemies,  looked  forward  to  a  rich  harvest  of  for- 
feiture and  plunder. 

A  correspondence  between  Sussex,  the  leader  of 
the  late  cruel  invasions,  and  Lethington,  was  the 
only  remarkable  feature  in  the  negotiations.  The 
English  earl  had  been  a  commissioner  in  the 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Lethington  to  Cecil,  17th  May,  1570. 
I  have  ventured  to  state  the  letter  from  internal  evidence  to  he  addressed 
to  Cecil.    It  is  a  copy,  and  does  not  hear  any  superscription. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Minute  by  Cecil  of  the  Queen's 
Letter  to  Sussex,  May  22,  1570. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Draft  by  Cecil.  Queen  to  the  Lords  of 
Scotland,  May  31,  1570. 
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conferences  at  York ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
services  of  Moray,  Lethington,  and  Morton,  during 
their  days  of  fellowship,  and  was  selected  by  Eliza- 
beth to  remonstrate  with  Maitland  on  his  desertion 
of  his  old  friends.  To  his  letters  tho  secretary 
replied  by  some  bitter  remarks  on  his  recent 
cruelties,  and  he  exposed  also  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  the  king's  faction  to  their  queen  and  their 
native  country.  Sussex  answered,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  Lethington  reconciled  his 
doings  at  York,  when  he  came  forward  and 
accused  his  sovereign  of  murder,  with  this  new 
zeal  in  her  defence.  "Your  lordship,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  Scottish  secretary,  "must  call  to 
remembrance  that  your  queen  was  by  you  and 
others,  then  of  the  faction  of  Scotland,  and  not  by 
the  queen  my  sovereign,  nor  by  her  knowledge  or 
assent,  brought  to  captivity,  deprived  of  her  royal 
estate,  to  which  she  was  by  God's  ordinance  born 
lawful  inhcretrix,  condemned  in  Parliament,  her 
son  crowned  as  lawful  king,  the  late  earl  of  Moray 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  be  regent,  and  revoked 
from  beyond  the  seas  ;  yourself  held  the  place  of 
secretary  to  that  king  and  state ;  and  after  she 
escaped  from  her  captivity,  from  the  which  the 
queen  my  sovereign  had  by  all  good  means  sought 
to  deliver  her,  and  had  been  the  only  means  to 
save  her  life  while  she  continued  there,  yourself 
and  your  faction  at  that  time  came  into  England, 
to  detect  her  of  a  number  of  heinous  crimes,  by 
you  objected  against  her  ;  to  offer  your  proofs, 
which  to  the  uttermost  you  produced,  to  seek  to 
have  her  delivered  into  your  own  hands,  or  to 
bind  the  queen's  Majesty  to  detain  her  in  such 
sort  as  she  should  never  return  into  Scotland,  and 
to  persuade  her  Majesty  to  maintain  the  king's 
authority.  Now,  my  lord,  to  return  to  my  former 
questions,  which  be  but  branches  from  those  roots 
and  cannot  be  severed  from  them,  I  do  desire  to 
know  by  what  doctrine  you  may  think  that  cause 
to  be  then  just,  which  you  now  think  to  be  unjust? 
[how]  you  may  think  your  coming  into  England, 
your  detecting  her  of  crimes  by  you  objected, 
yours  proofs  produced  for  that  purpose,  your  re- 
quests delivered  to  the  queen  my  sovereign  to 
deliver  her  into  your  custody,  or  to  promise  to 
keep  her  as  she  return  not  to  Scotland ;  and  to 
maintain  her  sen's  authority  (then  allowed  always 
by  you  to  be  your  lawful  king) — by  what  doc- 
trine, I  say,  may  ye  think  the  causes  hereof  to  be 
then  just,  which  you  now  think  to  be  unjust? 
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"I  would  be  glad  to  admit  your  excuse,  that 
you  were  not  of  the  number  that  sought  rigour  to 
your  queen,  although  you  were  with  the  number, 
if  I  could  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  But  as  I 
will  say,  Non  est  meum  accusare,  aliud  ago,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  enter  into  those  particularities, 
so  can  I  not  make  myself  ignorant  of  what  I  saw 
openly  delivered  by  word  and  writing,  with  a 
general  assent  of  the  late  regent,  and  all  that  were 
in  his  company,  which  tended  not  to  a  short 
restraint  of  your  queen's  liberty,  but  was  directly 
either  to  deliver  her  captive  into  your  own  custody, 
or  to  bind  the  queen  my  sovereign  to  detain  her 
in  such  sort  as  she  should  never  after  trouble  the 
state  of  Scotland  ;  wherein,  if  her  perpetual  cap- 
tivity or  s  worse  matter  were  meant,  and  not  a 
restraint  for  a  time,  God  and  your  own  consciences, 
and  others  that  dealt  then  with  you,  do  know.  It 
may  be  you  dealt  openly  on  the  one  side  and 
secretly  on  the  other,  wherein  how  the  queen  my 
sovereign  digested  your  doings  I  know  not ;  but 
this  I  know  well,  that  if  her  Majesty  would  have 
digested  that  which  was  openly  delivered  unto  her 
by  the  general  assent  of  your  whole  company,  in 
such  sort  as  you  all  desired,  devised,  and  earnestly 
(I  will  not  say  passionately)  persuaded  her  at  that 
time  to  do  for  her  own  surety,  the  benefit  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  continuing  of  the  amity  between  both 
the  realms,  there  had  been  worse  done  to  your 
queen,  than  either  her  Majesty  or  any  subject  of 
England  that  I  know,  whomsoever  you  take  to  be 
least  free  from  passions,  could  be  induced  to  think 
meet  to  be  done."* 

This  cutting  personal  appeal,  from  one  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  these  dark 
transactions,  was  evaded  by  Lethington,  under  the 
plea  that  if  he  went  into  an  exculpation,  it  must 
needs  "touch  more  than  himself,"  glancing,  pro- 
bably, at  his  royal  mistress  ;  but  Sussex  in  a  former 
letter  having  assumed  to  himself  some  credit  for 
revoking  the  army,  the  Scottish  secretary  observed, 
that  they,  no  doubt,  would  need  some  repose  after 
their  exertions,  and  ironically  complimented  him 
for  his  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  his  mistress's 
rebels. 

"When  your  lordship,"  said  he,  "writeth,  that 
you  intend  to  revoke  her  Majesty's  forces,  I  am 
glad  thereof  more  than  I  was  at  their  cominc  in  : 
and  it  is  not  amiss  for  their  ease  to  have  a  brcath- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  time,  Sussex  to  Led- 
ington,  29th  July,  1580. 


ing  time,  and  some  rest  between  one  exploit  and 
another.  This  is  the  third  journey  they  have 
made  in  Scotland  since  your  lordship  came  to  the 
Borders,  and  [you]  have  been  so  well  occupied  in 
every  one  of  them,  that  it  might  well  be  said,  .  . 
they  have  reasonable  well  acquitted  themselves  of 
the  duty  of  old  enemies,  and  have  burnt  and 
spoiled  as  much  ground  within  Scotland  as  any 
army  of  England  did  in  one  year,  these  hundred 
years  by-past,  which  may  suffice  for  a  two  month's 
work,  although  you  do  no  more."  * 

At  the  same  time  Randolph,  in  a  letter  from 
Berwick  to  his  old  military  friend  Grange,  ban- 
tered him  on  his  acceptance  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  rich  gift,  with  which  it  was  reported 
Mary  had  secured  his  services.  "Brother  William," 
said  he,  "it  was  indeed  most  wonderful  unto  me, 
when  I  heard  that  you  should  become  a  prior. 
That  vocation  agreeth  not  with  anything  that  ever 
I  knew  in  you,  saving  for  your  religious  life  led 
under  the  cardinal's  hat,  when  we  were  both  stu- 
dents in  Paris. "f 

It  would  have  been  well  if  these  little  attacks 
and  bickerings,  which  I  have  given  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
times,  had  been  the  only  weapons  resorted  to 
during  this  pretended  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  but 
such  was  far  from  being  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  country  presented  a  miserable  spectacle 
of  intestine  commotion  and  private  war,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  all  good  men  sighed  and  struggled 
for  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity ;  the 
king's  authority  was  despised,  the  queen  remained 
a  captive,  there  was  no  regent  to  whom  the  poor 
could  look  for  protection  ;  every  petty  baron,  even 
every  private  citizen,  found  himself  compelled  to 
follow  a  leader,  and,  under  the  cessation  of  agricul- 
ture and  national  industry,  the  nation  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  a  state  of  pitiable  weakness  and  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  meantime,  the  bishop  of  Ross  and 
the  lord  of  Livingston  continued  their  negotiations 
for  Mary  ;  \  Cecil  and  the  privy  council  deliber- 
ated, and  the  poor  captive,  languishing  under  her 
lengthened  imprisonment,  refused  no  concession 
which  she  deemed  consistent  with  her  honour ; 
but  every  effort  failed,  from  the  exasperation  of 
the  two  factions. 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Ledington  to  Sussex,  2nd 
June,  1570,  Dunkeld. 

f  Ibid.  May  1,  1570.    Thomas  Randolph  to  the  Laird  of  Grange. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Minute  of  the  Queen's  letter  to 
Sussex,  a  draft  by  Cecil,  July  29,  1570.  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Ander- 
son, vol  iii.  p.  91. 
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Morton  and  Lennox  had  despatched  the  ahbot 
of  Dunfermline  to  carry  their  offers  to  Elizabeth, 
and  were  thrown  into  deep  anxiety  by  her  doubt- 
ful replies.*  She  had  stimulated  them  to  take 
arms,  and  now,  as  they  had  experienced  on  former 
occasions,  she  appeared  ready  to  abandon  them, 
when  to  advance  without  her  aid  was  impossible, 
and  to  recede  would  be  absolute  ruin. 

In  this  difficulty  a  decided  step  was  necessary, 
and  they  determined  to  raise  Lennox  to  the  regency. 
It  was  a  measure  imperatively  required,  as  the  only 
means  of  giving  union  and  vigour  to  their  party ; 
and,  as  they  acted  with  the  advice  of  Randolph 
the  English  ambassador,  they  were  well  assured 
that,  although  Elizabeth  affected  neutrality  for  the 
moment,  such  a  step  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
her.  But  in  deference  to  her  wishes  for  delay, 
they  proceeded  with  caution.  In  a  convention  of 
the  lords  of  the  king's  faction,  held  at  Stirling  on 
the  16th  of  June,  they  conferred  upon  Lennox 
the  interim  office  of  lieutenant-governor  under 
the  king,  until  the  12th  of  July.  This  choice 
they  immediately  imparted  to  the  English  queen, 
and  earnestly  entreated  her  advice  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent.f  Her  reply  was  favourable ;  the 
disorders  of  the  country  now  called  loudly,  she 
said,  for  some  settled  government ;  and  whilst  she 
disclaimed  all  idea  of  dictation,  and  should  be 
satisfied  with  their  choice  wherever  it  fell,  it 
appeared  to  her  that  her  cousin  the  earl  of  Len- 
nox, whom  they  had  already  nominated  their 
lieutenant,  was  likely  to  be  more  careful  of  the 
safety  of  the  young  king  than  any  other.  J  Thus 
encouraged,  a  convention  was  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  12th  of  July,  in  which  Lennox  was 
formally  elected  regent.  Lethington  was  then  in 
A  thole;  Huntley,  whom  Mary  had  invested  with 
the  office  of  her  lieutenant-governor,  §  remained  at 
Aberdeen,  concentrating  the  strength  of  the  north  ; 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  of  the  Lords  of 
Scotland  to  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  May  1,  1570.  Also,  copy, 
State  Paper  Office,  the  Lords  of  Scotland  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  June 
1,  1570,  Edinburgh,  by  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline.  Also,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  the  Lords,  to  the  English  Privy 
Council,  24th  June,  1570. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox,  Morton,  and  the  Lords, 
to  the  Privy  Council,  June  24,  1570.  The  names  show  the  truth  of 
Lethington's  observations,  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  king's  party,  .both 
in  the  ancient  nobility  and  in  numbers,  in  comparison  with  the  queen's. 
They  are — Earls  Lennox,  Morton,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Angus;  Lords 
<51smmis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Ochiltree,  Borthwick,  Cathcart,  and 
Graham  the  Master  of  Montrose.  Of  the  clergy,  Robert  (Pitcairn) 
abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Robert  bishop  of  Caithness. 

%  Spottiswood,  p.  241. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sussex  to  Cecil,  July  15, 
1570,  Alnwick. 


and  the  other  lords  who  supported  the  queen's 
authority  were  busily  employed  arming  their  vas- 
sals in  their  various  districts.  Of  course,  none  of 
these  appeared  at  the  convention ;  and  Grange, 
who  commanded  in  the  castle,  and  might  have 
battered  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  election  took 
place,  about  the  ears  of  the  new  governor,  treated 
the  whole  proceedings  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
He  refused  to  be  present,  would  not  even  hear  the 
letter  of  Elizabeth  read  by  Randolph,  and  issued 
orders  that  no  cannon  should  be  fired  after  the 
proclamation.*  Upon  this  Sussex  told  Cecil,  that 
he  had  written  "roundly"  to  him,  but  so  little 
impression  was  made  by  his  remonstrances,  that 
the  queen's  lords  declared  their  determination  to 
hold  a  Parliament  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  and  publicly  avowed  their  resolution 
never  to  acknowledge  Lennox  as  regent.f 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war,  and  the  new 
governor,  aware  that  his  only  chance  of  success 
rested  on  the  support  of  England,  despatched 
Nicholas  Elphinston  to  urge  the  immediate  advance 
of  Sussex  with  his  army,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  supplies  both  of  money  and  troops. 
Without  a  thousand  footmen,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  head,  he  said,  against  the 
enemy  :  Huntley  was  moving  forward  to  Brechin 
with  all  his  force  ;  the  Hamiltons  were  mustering 
in  the  west ;  Argyle  and  his  highlanders  and  isles- 
men,  were  ready  to  break  down  on  the  lowlands  ; 
and,  at  the  moment  he  wrote,  Lord  Herries  and  the 
lairds  of  Lochinvar,  Buccleuch,  Fcrnyhirst,  and 
Johnston,  were  up  in  arms  and  had  begun  their 
havoc. :£  These  representations  alarmed  Elizabeth. 
It  was  her  policy  that  the  two  factions  should 
exhaust  each  other,  but  that  neither  should  be 
overwhelmed,  and  with  this  view  she  directed 
Sussex  to  ravage  the  west  Borders  "  very  secretly," 
and  under  the  cloak  of  chastising  her  rebels  the 
Dacres,  who  were  harboured  in  these  quarters.  § 
At  the  same  time  that  she  thus  herself  kept  up  the 
war,  she  publicly  upbraided  both  parties  with  the 
ceaseless  rancour  of  their  hostilities,  and  with  much 
apparent  anxiety  encouraged  Lord  Livingston  and 
the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  for 
Mary's  restoration. 

•Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sussex  to  Cecil,  19th 
July,  1570,  Alnwick. 

f  Ibid.  Instructions  by  Lennox  to  Nicholas  Elphinston,  July  23,  1570. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Randolph,  Stirling, 
July  31,  1570.  Ibid.  Instructions  to  Nicholas  Elphinston,  Julv  28,  1670. 

§  Draft  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Office,  July  2G,  1570,  Queen's  Majesty 
to  Sussex. 
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But  whilst  nothing  but  professions  of  peace  and 
benevolence  were  on  her  lips,  Scotland  was  doomed 
to  feel  the  consequences  of  such  cruel  and  ungen- 
erous policy  in  a  civil  war  of  unexampled  exasper- 
ation and  atrocity.  To  prevent  any  Parliament 
being  convened  by  the  queen's  lords  at  Linlithgow, 
Lennox  assembled  his  forces,  with  which  he  joined 
the  earl  of  Morton,  and  advancing  against  Huntley, 
stormed  the  castle  of  Brechin,  and  hung  up  thirty- 
four  of  the  garrison  (officers  and  soldiers)  before 
his  own  house.*  These  exploits  were  communi- 
cated by  Randolph  to  Sussex,  now  busy  with  his 
preparations  for  his  expedition  against  the  West, 
and  he  informed  him  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the 
negotiations  then  proceeding  in  England,  the 
Scottish  queen  had,  it  was  said,  behaved  with 
uncommon  spirit.  Elizabeth,  before  she  restored 
her  to  liberty,  having  insisted  on  being  put  in 
possession  of  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dum- 
barton, Mary,  on  the  first  mention  of  such  condi- 
tions by  the  bishop  of  Eoss,  indignantly  declared, 
that  the  matter  needed  not  an  instant's  considera- 
tion. Elizabeth  might  do  to  her  what  she  pleased, 
but  never  should  it  be  said  that  she  had  brought 
into  bondage  that  realm  of  which  she  was  the 
natural  princess. f 

Sussex,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  now 
burst  into  Annandale,  and  advanced  in  his  deso- 
lating progress  to  Dumfries.  His  own  letter  to 
the  queen  of  England,  the  mediatrix  between  the 
two  countries,  will  best  describe  the  nature  of  his 
visit.  "  I  repaired,"  said  he,  "  with  part  of  your 
Majesty's  forces  to  Carlisle,  and  receiving  no 
such  answer  from  the  Lord  Herries  as  I  expected, 
.  .  .  .  I  entered  Scotland  the  22nd  of  this 
present,  and  returned  thither  the  28th,  in  which 
time  I  threw  down  the  castles  of  Annand  and 
Hoddom,  belonging  to  the  Lord  Herries ;  the 
castles  of  Dumfries  and  Caerlaverock,  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Maxwell ;  the  castles  of  Tynehill  and 
Cowhill,  belonging  to  the  lairds  of  Tynehill  and 
Cowhill ;  the  castles  of  Arthur  Greame  and  Eichies 
George  Greame,  ill  neighbours  to  England  and  of 
Englishmen  sworn,  now  Scots,  and  some  other 
piles  where  the  rebels  have  been  maintained."! 
He  observed,  in  a  separate  letter  to  Cecil,  "  That 
he  had  avoided  as  much  as  he  might  the  burning 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  OlTice,  Randolph  to  Sussex,  14  th 
August,  1.070. 
f  Ibid. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Slale  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Carlisle,  29lli  August,  1570, 
Sussex  to  the  Queen's  Majesty. 


of  houses  or  corn,  and  the  taking  or  spoiling  of 
cattle  or  goods,  to  make  the  revenge  appear  to  be 
for  honour  only  ;"  and  yet,  he  complacently  adds, 
as  if  afraid  lest  his  royal  mistress  should  misunder- 
stand his  leniency,  "  I  have  not  left  a  stone  house 
to  an  ill  neighbour  within  twenty  miles  of  this 
town."  *  It  is  difficult  to  recount  these  transac- 
tions of  Sussex,  without  expressing  abhorrence  of 
the  cruel  and  nefarious  policy  by  which  they  were 
dictated. 

This  invasion  was  followed  by  an  abstinence  of 
two  months,  during  which  the  negotiations  for 
Mary's  restoration  were  continued ;  but,  after 
repeated  and  protracted  deliberations  between  the 
commissioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  the  regent,  the  issue  demonstrated  the  hollow- 
ness  and  insincerity  of  the  whole  transaction  upon 
the  part  of  the  English  queen,  and  the  faction 
which  she  supported.  Secretary  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  had  repaired  to  Mary  at  Chats- 
worth  :  they  had  proposed  to  her  the  conditions  of 
an  accommodation ;  and  after  taking  the  advice  of 
her  commissioners,  and  communicating  with  the 
king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Alva,f  whose 
answers  she  received,  she  had  declared  her  acqui- 
escence. All  matters  appeared  to  be  upon  the  eve 
of  a  speedy  arrangement,  and  it  only  remained  for 
the  English  and  Scottish  commissioners  to  have  a 
final  discussion,  when  new  demands,  to  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Scottish  queen  to  submit, 
were  started  by  Elizabeth  ;  and.  Morton  for  the  first 
time  declared,  that  his  instructions  were  limited  to 
a  general  authority  to  treat  of  the  amity  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  no 
power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
give  up  to  Elizabeth  the  person  of  their  infant 
sovereign.  | 

This  declaration  Lesley  the  bishop  of  Eoss,  with 
a  pardonable  warmth,  characterized  as  an  unworthy 
subterfuge,  complained  that  his  mistress  had  been 
deceived,  and  insisted  that,  if  there  was  any  sin- 
cerity upon  the  part  of  the  English  queen,  the 
treaty  for  the  restoration  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
might  be  terminated  upon  terms  of  perfect  honour 
and  safety. §  But  the  appeal  was  addressed  to  ears 
determined  to  be  shut  against  it.  Morton's  con- 
duct appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  previous 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Carlisle,  Sussex  to  Cecil,  29th 
August,  1570. 

f  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  109,  120,  121-123. 
X  Ibid.  pp.  125,  127,  130,  131,  133. 
§  Ibid.  pp.  134,  137,  139. 
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correspondence  with  Cecil  and  Sussex ;  he  was 
well  assured  his  declaration  would  be  nowise 
unaccejitablc  to  Elizabeth  herself;  and  the  result 
justified  his  expectation.  The  English  deputies, 
in  giving  a  final  judgment,  observed  that  as  the 
representatives  of  Mary,  and  those  of  the  king  and 
the  regent,  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  they 
considered  their  commission  at  an  end,  and  must 
break  off  the  negotiations.* 

During  all  this  time  the  regent,  although  pro- 
fessing to  observe  the  abstinence,  continued  a  cruel 
persecution  of  his  opponents,  and  determined  to 
assemble  a  Parliament  in  which  he  might  let  loose 
upon  them  all  the  vengeance  of  feudal  forfeiture. 
Against  this  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  but  in  such 
measured  and  feeble  terms  that  her  interference 
produced  little  efFect.f  It  was  not  so,  however, 
with  Sussex — a  cruel  soldier,  but  a  man  of  honour 
— who,  on  hearing  a  report  that  a  sentence  of 
treason  was  about  to  pass  upon  Lethington,  wrote 
this  sharp  letter  to  Randolph : — 

"  Master  Randolph, — I  hear  that  Lethington  is 
put  to  the  horn,  his  lands  and  goods  confiscated 
and  seized;  if  it  so  be,  it  doth  not  accord  with  the 
good  faith  the  queen's  Majesty  meant  in  the  articles 
accorded  between  her  highness  and  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  nor  with  the  writing  I  subscribed:  and 
therefore  I  have  written  to  the  regent  and  others 
in  that  matter.  .  .  .  And  although  I,  for  my 
part,  be  too  simple  to  be  made  a  minister  in 
princes'  causes,  yet  truly  I  weigh  mine  own  honour 
so  much,  as  I  will  not  be  made  a  minister  to 
subscribe  to  anything  wherein  my  good  faith  and 
true  meaning  should  be  abused  to  my  dishonour, 
or  any  person  trusting  to  that  he  shall  accord 
in  writing  with  me,  should  thereby  be  by  fraud 
deceived."  J 

At  this  moment  nothing  could  exceed  the 
exasperation  of  the  two  parties,  who  employed 
every  method  they  could  devise  to  blacken  each 
other.  The  regent  was  branded  by  Huntley,  the 
lieutenant  for  the  queen,  as  a  stranger  and  alien; 
a  man  sworn  to  the  service  of  England,  supported 
by  foreign  power,  and  dead  to  every  honourable 
and  patriotic  feeling.  Huntley  and  his  friends, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  attacked  as  traitors  to 
the  government,  enemies  to  religion,  band-breakers, 

*  Lesley's  Negotiations,  Anderson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  138,  139. 

t  Original  draft  in  Cecil's  hand,  State  Paper  Office,  2Mh  September, 
1670,  Minute  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  letter  to  Sussex. 

I  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  October,  1570,  Sussex 
to  Randolph.    Also  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  193. 


assassins  of  the  late  virtuous  and  godly  regent, 
and  associates  in  that  infamous  band  for  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign,  which  many  had  seen  and  well 
remembered.  They  replied,  that  if  they  were 
guilty  or  cognizant  of  the  murder,  their  opponents 
were  not  less  so,  and  produced  the  band  itself 
signed  by  Moray  the  regent  amongst  other  names. 
It  was  answered,  that  this  was  not  the  true  con- 
tract for  the  king's  murder,  which  Lethington 
had  abstracted,  and  now  produced  another  in  its 
place.  The  disputes  became  public,  and  Randolph, 
who  felt  indignant  at  the  attack  upon  his  old 
friend  the  regent  Moray,  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Cecil  in  his  defence.  "  Divers,"  said  he, 
"  since  the  death  of  the  late  regent,  some  to  cover 
their  own  doings  (how  wicked  soever  they  have 
been),  some  to  advance  their  own  cause  grounded 
upon  never  so  much  injustice  and  untruth,  seek 
to  make  the  late  regent  odious  to  the  world, 
spreading,  after  his  death,  such  rumours  of  him 
as  they  think  doth  make  most  to  their  advantage 
towards  their  innocency  in  crimes  that  they  are 
burdened  with,  and  would  fain  be  thought  guilt- 
less of;  which  is  not  only  daily  done  here  among 
themselves,  but  spread  so  far  abroad  as  they  think 
to  find  any  man  that  will  give  credit  either  to 
their  word  or  writing." 

He  then  continued,  "  To  name  such  as  are  yet 
here  living,  most  notoriously  known  to  have  been 
chief  consentcrs  to  the  king's  death,  I  mind  not; 
only  I  will  say,  that  the  universal  bruit  cometh 
upon  three  or  four  persons,  which  subscribed  into 
a  '  band,'  promising  to  concur,  and  assist  each 
other  in  doing  the  same.  This  band  was  kept  in 
the  castle,  in  a  little  coffer  or  desk,  covered  with 
green;  and,  after  the  apprehension  of  the  Scottish 
queen  at  Carbcrry  hill,  was  taken  out  of  the  place 
where  it  lay  by  the  Laird  of  Liddington  in  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  James  Balfour,  then  clerk  of  the 
register,  and  keeper  of  the  keys  where  the  registers 
arc.  This  being  a  thing  so  notoriously  known, 
as  well  by  Mr.  James  Balfour's  own  report,  as  the 
testimony  of  others  that  have  seen  the  same,  is 
utterly  denied  to  be  true,  and  another  band  pro- 
duced, which  they  allege  to  be  it  (containing  no 
such  matter,  at  the  which,  with  divers  other  noble- 
men's hands,  the  regent's  was  also),  made  a  long 
time  before  the  band  of  the  king's  murder  was 
made — and  now  [they]  say,  that  if  it  can  be  proved 
by  any  band,  that  they  consented  unto  the  king's 
death,  the  late  regent  is  as  guilty  as  they;  and  for 
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testimony  thereof,  as  I  am  credibly  informed  [they] 
have  sent  a  band  to  be  seen  in  England,  which 
is  either  some  new  band  made  among  themselves, 
and  the  late  regent's  hand  counterfeited  at  the 
same  (which  in  some  other  causes  I  know  hath 
been  done),  or  the  old  band,  at  which  his  very 
own  hand  is,  containing  no  such  matter. 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
"  knowing  so  much  of  his  innocency  in  so  horrible 
a  crime,  besides  the  honour  of  so  noble  and  worthy 
a  personage,  so  dear  a  friend  to  the  queen's  Majesty 
my  sovereign,  I  am  loath  that,  after  his  death,  his 
adversaries  should  by  false  report  abuse  the 
honest  and  godly,  especially  her  Majesty,  with 
such  writings  as  they  may  either  frame  themselves, 
or  with  such  reports  as  are  altogether  void  of 
truth.  With  this  I  am  bold  myself  to  trouble 
your  honour,  and  wish  that  the  truth  hereof  were 
as  well  known  to  all  other,  as  I  am  assured  myself 
that  he  was  never  participant  of  the  king's  death, 
how  maliciously  soever  he  be  burdened  there- 
with."* 

Amidst  these  mutual  heartburnings  and  accusa- 
tions, the  party  of  the  church,  still  led  by  Knox, 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  regent  and  the 
interests  of  Elizabeth.  He  had  bitterly  deplored 
the  loss  of  Moray,  and,  aware  of  Mary's  application 
for  succour  to  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France, 
two  powers  connected,  in  his  mind,  with  every- 
thing that  was  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  he  denounced 
her  intrigues  in  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  against 
her  as  a  murderer  and  an  adulteress,  in  his  usual 
strain  of  passionate  and  personal  invective.  "  It 
has  been  objected  against  me,"  said  he,  "  that  I 
have  ceased  to  pray  for  my  sovereign,  and  have 
used  railing  imprecations  against  her.  Sovereign 
to  me  she  is  not,  neither  am  I  bound  to  pray  for 
her  in  this  place.  My  accusers,  indeed,  term  her 
their  sovereign,  and  themselves  the  nobility  and 
subjects  professing  her  obedience;  but  in  this  they 
confess  themselves  traitors,  and  so  I  am  not  bound 
to  answer  them.  .  .  .  As  to  the  imprecations 
made  against  her,  I  have  willingly  confessed  that 
I  have  desired,  and  in  my  heart  desire,  that  God 
of  his  mercy,  for  the  comfort  of  his  poor  flock 
within  this  realm,  will  oppose  his  power  to  her 
pride,  and  confound  her  and  her  flatterers,  and 
assisters  in  their  impiety.  I  praise  my  God,  he 
of  his  mercy  hath  not  disappointed  me  of  my  .  just 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh,  15th  October,  1570, 
Randolph  to  Cecil. 


prayer:  let  them  call  it  imprecation  or  execration, 
as  pleases  them.  It  has  oftener  than  once  stricken, 
and  shall  strike  in  despite  of  man,  maintain  and 
defend  her  whoso  list.  I  am  farther  accused,"  he 
continued,  "  that  I  speak  of  their  sovereign  (mine 
she  is  not)  as  that  she  were  reprobate,  affirming 
that  she  cannot  repent;  whereto  I  answer,  that 
the  accuser  is  a  calumniator  and  a  manifest  liar, 
for  he  is  never  able  to  prove  that,  at  any  time,  I 
have  said  that  she  could  not  repent;  but  I  have 
said,  and  yet  say,  that  pride  and  repentance  abide 
not  in  one  heart  of  any  long  continuance."  "  What 
I  have  spoken  against  the  adultery,  against  the 
murders,  against  the  pride,  and  against  the  idolatry 
of  that  wicked  woman,  I  spake  not  as  one  that 
entered  into  God's  secret  counsel;  but  being  one, 
of  God's  great  mercy,  called  to  preach,  according 
to  his  blessed  will  revealed  in  his  holy  word, 
I  have  oftener  than  once  pronounced  the  threaten- 
ings  of  his  law  against  such  as  have  been  of 
counsel,  knowledge,  assistance,  or  consent,  that 
innocent  blood  should  be  shed.  And  this  same 
thing  I  have  pronounced  against  all  and  sundry 
that  go  about  to  maintain  that  wicked  woman, 
and  the  band  of  those  murderers,  that  they  suffer 
not  the  death  according  to  his  word,  that  the 
plague  may  be  taken  away  from  this  land,  which 
shall  never  be,  so  long  as  she  and  they  remain 
unpunished,  according  to  the  sentence  of  God's 
law."* 

To  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  that  miserable 
civil  war,  by  which  the  country  was  daily  ravaged, 
and  the  passions  of  the  two  rival  factions  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  would  be 
a  sad  and  unprofitable  task.  Notwithstanding  some 
assistance  in  arms  and  money  from  France  and 
Spain, f  and  the  incessant  exertions  of  Grange  and 
Lethington  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  queen's 
friends,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  becoming 
exhausted  under  the  long-protracted  struggle;  and 
the  capture  of  Dumbarton  castle  by  the  regent, 
which  occurred  at  this  time,  gave  a  severe  shock  to 
their  fortunes. 

This  exploit,  for  its  extraordinary  gallantry  and 
success,  deserves  notice.  The  castle,  as  is  well 
known,  is  strongly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  Clyde,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  little  river  Leven  with  this  noble 
estuary.    It  was  commanded  by  Lord  Fleming, 

*  Bannatyne's  Journal,  pp.  109,  112,  inclusive, 
f  History  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  62,  64. 
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who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  kept  it 
for  the  queen ;  and  its  importance  was  great,  not 
only  from  its  strength,  which  made  many  pro- 
nounce it  impregnable,  but  because  its  situation 
on  the  Clyde  rendered  it  at  all  times  accessible  to 
foreign  ships,  which  brought  supplies. 

Captain  Crawford  of  Jordanhill,  to  whom  the 
attack  was  intrusted,  had  been  long  attached  to  the 
house  of  Lennox.  He  was  the  same  person  whose 
evidence  was  so  important  regarding  the  death  of 
Darnley,  and  who  afterwards  accused  Lethington 
of  participation  in  the  murder,  since  which  time 
he  appears  to  have  followed  the  profession  of  arms. 
In  the  enterprise  he  was  assisted  by  Cunningham, 
commonly  called  the  Laird  of  Drumwhassel,  one 
of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  officers  of  his  time, 
and  he  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  a  man  named  Robertson,  who,  having  once 
been  warder  in  the  castle,  knew  every  step  upon 
the  rock  familiarly,  and  for  a  bribe  consented  to 
betray  it. 

With  this  man,  Crawford  and  his  company 
marched  from  Glasgow  after  sunset.  He  had  sent 
before  him  a  few  light  horse,  who  prevented  intel- 
ligence by  stopping  all  passengers,  and  arrived 
about  midnight  at  Dumbich,  within  a  mile  of  the 
castle,  where  he  was  joined  by  Drumwhassel  and 
Captain  Hume,  with  a  hundred  men.  Here  he 
explained  to  the  soldiers  the  hazardous  service 
on  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  provided 
them  with  ropes  and  scaling  ladders,  and  advanc- 
ing with  silence  and  celerity,  reached  the  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  was  fortunately  involved  in 
a  heavy  fog,  whilst  the  bottom  was  clear.  But 
on  the  first  attempt  all  was  likely  to  be  lost.  The 
ladders  lost  their  hold  whilst  the  soldiers  were 
upon  them ;  and  had  the  garrison  been  on  the  alert, 
the  noise  must  inevitably  have  betrayed  them. 
They  listened,  hoAvever,  and  all  was  still;  again 
their  ladders  were  fixed,  and  this  time  their  steel 
hooks  catching  firmly  in  the  crevices,  they  gained 
a  small  jutting-out  ledge,  where  an  ash  tree  had 
struck  its  roots,  which  assisted  them,  as  they  fixed 
their  ropes  to  its  branches,  and  thus  speedily  towed 
up  both  the  ladders  and  the  rest  of  their  com- 
panions. 

They  were  still,  however,  far  from  their  object. 
They  had  reached  but  the  middle  of  the  rock,  day 
was  breaking,  and  when,  for  the  second  time,  they 
placed  their  ladders,  an  extraordinary  impediment 
occurred.    One  of  the  soldiers  in  ascending  was 


seized  with  a  fit,  in  which  he  convulsively  grasped 
the  steps  so  firmly,  that  no  one  could  either  pass 
him  or  unloose  his  hold.  But  Crawford's  presence 
of  mind  suggested  a  ready  expedient;  he  tied  him 
to  the  ladder,  turned  it,  and  easily  ascended  with 
the  rest  of  his  men.  They  were  now  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall,  where  the  footing  was  narrow  and 
precarious;  but,  once  more  fixing  their  ladders 
in  the  copestone,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Crawford's 
ensign,  with  two  other  soldiers,  stole  up,  and 
though  instantly  discovered  on  the  summit  by  the 
sentinel,  who  gave  the  alarm,  leapt  down  and  slew 
him,  sustaining  the  attack  of  three  of  the  guard 
till  he  was  joined  by  Crawford  and  his  soldiers. 
Their  weight  and  struggles  to  surmount  it  now 
brought  down  the  old  wall  and  afforded  an  open 
breach,  through  which  they  rushed  in,  shouting 
"  A  Darnley,  a  Darnley,"  Crawford's  watch-word, 
given  evidently  from  affection  for  his  unfortunate 
master,  the  late  king.  The  garrison  were  panic- 
struck,  and  did  not  attempt  resistance;  Fleming 
the  governor,  from  long  familiarity  with  the  place, 
managed  to  escape  down  the  face  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular cleft  or  gully  in  the  rock,  and  passing 
through  a  postern  Avhich  opened  upon  the  Clyde, 
threw  himself  into  a  fishing-boat  and  passed  over 
to  Argyleshire.* 

In  this  exploit  the  assailants  did  not  lose  a  man, 
and  of  the  garrison  only  four  soldiers  were  slain. 
In  the  castle  were  taken  prisoners,  Hamilton  the 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  found  with  his 
mail  shirt  and  steel  cap  on;f  Verac  the  French 
ambassador;  Fleming  of  Boghall;  and  John  Hall, 
an  English  gentleman  who  had  fled  to  Scotland 
after  Dacre's  rebellion.  Lady  Fleming,  the  wife 
of  the  governor,  was  also  taken,  and  treated  by 
the  regent  with  great  courtesy,  permitted  to 
go  free,  and  to  carry  off  with  her  her  plate  and 
furniture;  but  Hamilton  the  primate  was  instantly 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king  and 
the  late  regent,  condemned,  hanged,  and  quartered, 
without  delay.  Of  his  being  not  only  cognizant, 
but  deeply  implicated  in  both  conspiracies,  there 
seems  little  doubt ;$  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  legal  proceedings  were  hurried  over,  and  the 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  203.  Buchanan,  Book  xx.  cap.  28  to 
32.  Historie  of  James  the  Scxt,  pp.  70,  71.  Also  MS  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  the  Privy  Council,  3rd  April,  1571. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Drury  to  the  Council,  9th 
April,  1571. 

X  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Merries  to  Lord 
ocrope,  10th  April.  1571.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Len- 
nox, regent,  to  Burghlcy,  1  1th  May,  1571. 
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feeling  of  personal  vengeance  which  mingled  with 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  law,  caused  many  who 
were  assured  of  his  guilt  to  blame  his  death.  The 
reformed  clergy  pointed  to  his  fate  as  a  judgment 
from  heaven;  the  people,  who  were  aware  of  his 
corrupt  life  and  profligate  principles,  rejoiced  over 
it;  and  ihis  distich  was  fixed  to  the  scaffold  on 
which  he  suffered: — 

"  Cresce  diu,  felix  arbor,  semperque  vireto 
Frondibus,  qui  nobis  talia  porna  feras." 

The  loss  of  Dumbarton  was  a  severe  shock  to 
the  queen's  cause.  It  gave  a  death-blow  to  all 
hopes  of  foreign  aid ;  and  the  regent  advanced  to 
Edinburgh  with  the  determination  of  holding  a 
Parliament,  collecting  his  whole  force,  and  at  once 
putting  an  end  to  the  struggle.  *  Grange,  however, 
still  held  out  the  castle,  keeping  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  who  favoured  the  king's  faction  in  con- 
stant terror,  and  affording  a  rallying  point  to  the 
queen's  friends.  During  the  late  abstinence  he 
had  been  guilty  of  many  excesses,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  broken  the  common  prison,  and 
rescued  one  of  his  soldiers  who  had  stabbed  a 
gentleman  in  the  street.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he 
had  carried  off  at  the  same  time  a  woman,  sus- 
pected of  being  cognizant  of  the  late  regent's 
murder.  Upon  hearing  of  the  outrage  Cecil,  his 
old  friend,  recently  created  Lord  Burghley,  re- 
monstrated in  indignant  terms,  expressing  his 
horror  that  one  in  his  high  command,  and  who 
had  in  former  years  of  their  intimacy  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  gospel,  should  be  guilty  of  so  flagrant 
a  contempt  of  its  dictates .  The  concluding  portion 
of  his  letter  is  remarkable: — "How  you  will  allow 
my  plainness,"  said  he,  "I  know  not ;  but  surely  I 
should  think  myself  guilty  of  blood,  if  I  should 
not  thoroughly  mislike  you ;  and  to  this  I  must 
add,  that  I  hear,  but  yet  am  loath  to  believe  it, 
that  your  soldiers  that  broke  the  prison  have  not 
only  taken  out  the  murderer,  your  man,  but  a 
woman  that  was  there  detained  as  guilty  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  the  last  good  regent. 

"Alas!  my  lord,  may  this  be  true?  and  with 
your  help  may  it  be  conceived  in  thought  that 
you,  you,  I  mean,  that  was  so  dear  to  the  regent, 
should  favour  his  murderers  in  this  sort.  Surely, 
my  lord,  if  this  be  true,  there  is  provided  by  God 
some  notable  work  of  his  justice  to  be  showed 
upon  you  ;  and  yet  I  trust  you  are  not  so  void  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Regent  to  Cecil  (now  Lord 
Burghley),  14th  May,  1571,  Leith. 


God's  grace:  and  so  for  mine  old  friendship  with 
you,  and  for  the  avoiding  of  the  notable  slander  of 
God's  word,  I  heartily  wish  it  to  be  untrue.  .  .  . 
I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  my  lord  of  Ledington, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  such  things  as  I  dare  not 
believe  of  him,  and  yet  his  deeds  make  me  afraid 
of  his  well  doing."  * 

This  eloquent  appeal  of  the  English  minister 
would  have  been  well  calculated  to  recall  Grange 
to  his  duty,  had  he  and  Lethington  not  been  aware 
that  there  were  occasions  when  deeds  of  violence, 
and  even  assassination,  did  not  excite,  in  his 
placid  temper,  such  extreme  feelings  of  abhorrence. 

In  the  meantime  Morton,  Makgill,  and  the 
abbot  of  Dunfermline  returned  from  their  negotia- 
tions in  England ;  f  and,  on  rejoining  the  regent, 
it  was  determined  to  resume  hostilities  with  vigour. 
Lennox  issued  a  summons  for  the  whole  force  of 
the  realm  to  meet  him  at  Linlithgow  on  the  19  th 
of  May,  and  Morton  concentrated  at  Dalkeith  the 
troops  which  were  in  regular  service  and  pay .\ 
Grange  on  his  part  was  nothing  intimidated.  He 
had  received  money  from  Mary,  who,  although  in 
captivity,  contrived  to  keep  a  secret  intercourse 
with  her  supporters  ;  about  the  same  time  a  season- 
able supply  of  a  thousand  crowns,  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  arrived  from  France.  §  The  duke 
joined  him  with  three  hundred  horse  and  one 
hundred  hagbutters.  Lord  Herries  and  Lord 
Maxwell  entered  the  capital  with  two  hundred  and 
forty  horse,  Fernyhirst  soon  followed  them;  and 
the  castle  was  so  strong  in  its  garrison  and  its 
fortifications,  that  he  regarded  the  motions  of  his 
opponents  with  little  anxiety. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Lennox  and  Morton,  having 
united  their  forces,  encamped  at  Leith,  and  erected 
a  small  battery  on  a  spot  called  the  Dow  Craig,  || 
above  the  Trinity  Church,  with  the  object  of 
commanding  the  Canongate,  a  principal  street  of 
the  city.  Here,  whilst  the  cannon  of  the  castle 
opened  upon  them,  they  assembled  to  hold  their 
Parliament,  which  was  numerously  attended,  and 
fulminated  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  Leth- 
ington, his  brother  Thomas  Maitland,  and  others 
of  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  opponents.  Having 
hurried  through  these  proceedings,  they  broke  up 
their  assembly,  and  abandoned  the  siege,  whilst 
Grange  immediately  he  A  a  rival  Parliament  in  the 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil  himself.  "  Copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Laird  of  Grange,  10th  January,  1570-71." 

f  lOth  Apiil  %  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  20'.). 
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queen's  name,  and  attacked  his  enemies  with  their 
own  weapons.* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  miserable 
spectacle  than  that  presented  at  this  moment  by 
the  country  and  the  capital:  the  country  torn  and 
desolated  by  the  struggles  of  two  exasperated 
factions,  whose  passions  became  every  day  more 
fierce  and  implacable,  so  that  the  very  children 
fought  under  the  name  of  king's  and  queen's  men  ;f 
the  capital  in  a  state  of  siege,  whilst  the  wretched 
citizens,  placed  between  the  fires  of  the  castle  and 
the  camp  of  the  regent,  were  compelled  to  intermit 
their  peaceful  labours,  and  either  to  serve  under 
the  queen's  banner,  or  to  join  Lennox,  and  have 
their  property  confiscated.  Two  hundred  chose 
this  last  severe  alternative,  and  fled  to  the  camp  at 
Leith,  upon  which  Grange  passionately  deposed 
the  provost  and  magistrates,  and  placed  Kerr  of 
Fernyhirst,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Border  chief,  in 
the  civic  chair,  with  a  council  of  his  retainers  to 
act  as  bailies.  { 

Amid  these  transactions,  Sir  William  Drury, 
the  marshal  of  Berwick,  had  been  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth to  open  negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
two  factions,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a 
pacification.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  avowed 
object  of  his  mission;  but  the  court  of  England 
have  been  accused  by  Sir  James  Melvil  of  acting 
at  this  moment  with  great  duplicity :  §  the  various 
ministers  whom  they  sent  into  Scotland,  if  we 
may  believe  this  writer,  a  man  of  character  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  times  and  the 
actors,  were  instructed  to  widen  rather  than  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Drury 's  conferences  with  Kirkaldy,  Morton, 
and  Lennox,  were  followed  by  fiercer  struggles 
than  before.  Nor  were  English  intrigue,  and  the 
jealous  or  selfish  passions  of  the  rival  factions, 
the  only  causes  of  the  continuance  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things:  fanaticism  added  her  horrors  to 
the  war;  and  the  reformed  clergy,  by  a  refusal  to 
pray,  for  the  queen,  inflamed  the  resentment  of  her 
friends,  and  gave  an  example  of  rancour  to  the 
people.  Knox,  their  great  leader,  had  some  time 
before  declared  his  determination  never  to  acknow- 
ledge her  authority,  and  no  longer  to  supplicate 
God  for  her  welfare. ||    On  the  entry  of  his  enemies 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  215.    Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  87. 

t  Crawford,  p.  179.  /  J  Diurnal,  p.  226. 

§  Melvll's  Memoirs,  p.  240.  MS*Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mor- 
ton to  Elizabeth,  Leith,  23rd  August,  1571. 

||  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  225.    Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p. 
93.    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  98. 
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the  IJamiltons  into  the  capital,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  a  precipitate  retreat;*  but  his  flight  was 
followed  by  more  resolute  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  Kirk  and  the  clergy,  an  Assembly  being  con- 
voked some  time  after  at  Stirling,  which  confirmed 
his  judgment  and  reiterated  their  refusal.t 

Grange  now  determined  to  hold  a  Parliament  in 
Edinburgh,  whilst  the  regent  and  the  king's  lords 
resolved  to  assemble  the  three  Estates  in  Stirling. 
On  the  queen's  side,  sentences  of  forfeiture  and 
treason  were  pronounced  against  Lennox  the 
regent,  Morton,  and  Mar,  the  lords  Lindsay,  Hay, 
Cathcart,  Glammis,  Ochiltree,  Makgill  clerk-regis- 
ter, the  bishop  of  Orkney,  and  a  long  list  of  the 
king's  faction,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred 
persons.J  The  Assembly,  however,  which  was 
only  attended  by  two  of  the  spiritual  and  three  of 
the  higher  temporal  lords,  was  scarcely  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  Parliament^  On  the  other  hand, 
their  opponents,  with  a  greater  attendance  of  the 
the  nobility,  and  a  more  solemn  state,  met  at  Stir- 
ling. Here  the  young  king,  then  an  infant  of  five 
years,  was  invested  in  his  royal  robes,  and  carried 
from  the  palace  to  the  Parliament  by  his  governor, 
the  earl  of  Mar,  where  he  read  a  speech  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.||  The  doom  of  treason 
was  then  pronounced  upon  the  duke  of  Cliastel- 
herault,  the  earl  of  Huntley,  Sir  William  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of 
Arbroath,  Sir  James  Balfour,  Eobcrt  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Melvil,  and  many  others;  whilst  it  was 
determined  to  despatch  immediately  an  embassy 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  more 
intimate  alliance,  and  assuring  her  of  their  speedy 
triumph  over  the  faction  of  the  Scottish  queen. 1[ 
Before  the  Parliament  separated,  a  slight  circum- 
stance occurred  which  was  much  talked  of  at  the 
time.  The  little  king,  in  a  pause  of  the  proceed- 
ings, turning  to  his  governor,  asked  him,  what 
house  they  were  sitting  in?  On  being  answered 
that  it  was  called  the  Parliament  House,  he  looked 
up  to  the  roof,  and  pointing  to  a  small  aperture 
which  his  quick  eye  had  detected,  observed  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  that  Parliament.  People  smiled, 
but  the  superstitious  declared   that  it  augured 

*  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  75.    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p  118. 
t  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  80. 
j  Diurnal,  pp.  236,  212,  243. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  256.  MS.  Stale  Paper  Office,  August,  1571.  The 
speech  of  the  king  in  the  Tolbooth. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John  Case  to  Drury,  Stirling, 
August  29,  1571. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  August,  1571.  Persons  forfeited  in 
Scotland.    Maitland,  vol.  ii.  1124.    Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  245. 
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disaster  to  the  regent,  whose  death  occurred  only 
five  days  after,*  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed 
likely  at  first  to  have  brought  the  war  on  Grange's 
side  to  a  fortunate  and  glorious  conclusion. 

This  able  soldier,  having  learnt  the  insecurity 
with  which  the  regent  and  his  friends  were  quar- 
tered at  Stirling,  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  by  a  rapid  night  march,  to  surprise  the 
city.  Huntley,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Buccleuch, 
Spens  of  Wormiston,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
successful  captains  who  had  been  bred  in  these 
wars,  Kerr  of  Fernyhirst,  and  two  officers  named 
Bell  and  Calder,  were  the  leaders  whom  he  selected. 
Their  force  consisted  of  sixty  mounted  hagbut- 
ters  and  three  hundred  and  forty  Border  horse; 
and  as  Btll  had  been  bom  in  Stirling,  and  knew 
every  lane  and  alley,  no  better  guide  could  have 
been  chosen.  This  little  force  rode  out  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
some  horsemen  having  been  previously  sent  to  the 
ferry  and  other  parts  between  Stirling  and  the 
capital,  to  arrest  all  passengers  and  prevent  any 
information  being  carried  there. f  They  first  took 
the  road  towards  Peebles,  and  it  was  reported  in 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Leith  that  they  meditated  an 
attack  upon  Jedburgh.  Favoured  by  the  night, 
however,  they  wheeled  off  in  the  direction  of 
Stirling,  and  having  left  their  horses  about  a  mile 
from  that  city,  entered  it  on  foot  by  a  secret  passage 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  before  the  inhabitants 
were  stirring.  So  complete  was  the  surprise  that 
they  occupied  every  street  without  difficulty  ;$ 
broke  up  the  noblemen's  houses ;  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  took  prisoners  the  regent 
himself,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Glencairn,  Argyle, 
Cassillis,  Eglinton,  Montrose,  and  Buchan,  with 
the  Lords  Semple,  Cathcart,  and  Ochiltree.  These 
were  placed  under  a  guard  in  their  houses,  and  at 
this  moment,  had  the  Borderers  kept  together,  the 
victory  was  complete ;  but  the  Liddesdale  men 
went  to  the  spoil,  emptied  the  stables  of  their 
horses,  broke  up  the  merchants'  booths,  encum- 
bered themselves  with  booty,  and  dispersed  in  the 
lanes  instead  of  watching  the  prisoners.  It  hap- 
pened here,  too,  as  is  often  the  case  in  an  action  of 
this  kind,  that  a  few  minutes  are  often  invaluable. 

*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  88. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  from  Scotland,  a  spy  to  Lord 
Burghley,  5th  September,  1571.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Grange  and  Lethington  to  Sir  William  Drury,  6th  September,  1571. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Grange  and  Maitland  to  Drury, 
6th  September,  1571. 


Morton,  before  he  was  taken,  had  blockaded  his 
house,  and  refusing  to  surrender  till  it  was  set  on 
fire,  his  resistance  gave  the  townsmen  time  to 
recover  themselves.  Mar,  in  the  meantime,  rush- 
ing from  the  castle  with  forty  soldiers,  commenced 
a  fire  from  an  unfinished  lodging,  which  still  fronts 
the  High  Street,  and  drove  Huntley  and  Buccleuch 
with  their  prisoners  from  the  market-place  to 
another  quarter,  where  they  were  assailed  by  the 
citizens  on  all  sides;  whilst  Lennox,  Morton,  and 
the  rest  of  the  noblemen,  so  lately  captives, 
snatched  up  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand  in  the 
confusion,  and  soon  put  their  enemies  to  flight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  struggle, 
Captain  Calder,  rendered  furious  by  the  disappoint- 
ment, determined  that  the  regent,  at  least,  should 
not  escape,  and  coming  up  behind,  shot  him  through 
the  back.  Lennox  had  been  made  prisoner  by 
Spens  of  Wormiston ;  and  this  brave  and  generous 
man,  perceiving  Calder's  cruel  intention,  threw 
himself  between  them,  and  received  the  same  shot 
in  his  body,  and  was  then  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
soldiers,  Lennox  faintly  imploring  them  to  spare 
one  who  had  risked  his  life  in  his  defence.  Calder 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  was  instigated  to  this 
savage  deed  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Huntley, 
before  they  took  the  town,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  ignomin- 
ious execution  the  Hamiltons  had  sworn  to  visit  to 
the  uttermost  upon  the  regent.  A  swift  vengeance, 
however,  overtook  his  assassin,  for  he  and  Bell,  the 
chief  leader  of  the  enterprise,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  were  instantly  executed;  Bell 
being  hanged,  having  first  been  put  to  the  torture, 
and  Calder  broke  upon  the  wheel.* 

Buccleuch  was  taken,  only  nine  of  the  queen's 
party  slain,  and  sixteen  made  prisoners.  The  loss 
would  have  been  much  greater,  but  that  the  Lid- 
desdale and  Teviotdale  borderers  had  stolen  every 
hoof  within  the  town,  and  not  a  horse  could  be 
found  to  give  the  chase.  It  was  certainly,  even 
with  its  half  success,  a. daring  exploit;  and  Grange, 

*  Second  examination  of  Bell,  State  Paper  Office,  6th  September, 
1571.  "  George  Bell  .  .  .  being  put  to  pains,  declares  he  came 
running  down  the  gate  for  Huntley  and  Claud,  and  cried,  '  Shoot  the 
regent !  the  traitor  is  coming  upon  us,  and  ye  will  not  get  him  away.' 
Declared  also  that  Claud  inquired  of  this  deponer  where  is  the  regent? 
who  answered  again,  he  is  down  the  gait,  who  gave  commandment  to  him 
to  follow,  and  gar  slay  him,  and  so  past  down  and  bad  shoot  him,  as  he 
else  said.  In  the  meantime,  Warmestoun  bad  seek  a  horse  to  carry 
him  away."  There  is  also,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  examination 
of  Captain  Calder  or  Cadder,  who  confesses  that  he  shot  the  regent; 
and  before  coming  to  Stirling,  that  he  received  orders  from  Huntley 
and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  to  shoot  both  the  regent  and  the  Earl  of 
Morton.    MS.  State  Paper  Office,  6th  September,  1571. 
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in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after,  whilst  he 
deplored  the  fate  of  the  regent,  could  not  refrain 
from  some  expressions  of  exultation.  "  In  their 
Parliament  time,"  said  he,  "  when  all  their  lords, 
being  twenty  earls  and  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, were  convened  in  their  principal  strength, 
wherein  there  were  above  two  thousand  men,  three 
hundred  of  ours  entered  amon»-  them  were  masters 

O 

of  the  town  at  least  for  the  space  of  three  hours, 
might  have  slain  the  whole  noblemen  if  they  had 
pleased,  and  retired  themselves  in  the  end  with  a 
rich  booty,  and  without  any  harm."*  The  unfor- 
tunate regent  was  able  to  keep  his  seat  on  horse- 
back till  he  entered  the  castle  of  Stirling,  but  the 
first  view  of  his  wound  convinced  every  one  that 
it  was  mortal;  and  his  own  feelings  telling  him  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  he  begged  the  chief 
nobles  to  come  to  his  bed-side.  Here  he  recom- 
mended the  young  king,  his  grandson,  to  their 
affectionate  care;  reminded  them  that  as  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  office,  and  had  sealed  his  services 
with  his  lbood,  so  he  trusted  they  would  fill  his 
place  by  a  man  that  feared  God  and  loved  his 
country.  For  his  servants,  they  knew  he  had 
been  cut  off  before  he  could  reward  them,  so  he 
must  leave  their  recompense  to  his  friends ;  for 
himself,  he  would  only  ask  their  prayers;  and  for 
my  poor  wife  Meg,  said  he,  turning  to  Mar  and 
wringing  his  hand,  you,  my  lord,  must  remember 
me  lovingly  to  her,  and  do  your  best  for  her  com- 
fort.f  He  died  that  same  evening,  the  4th  of 
September,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  the  earl 
of  Mar,  governor  to  the  young  king,  was  chosen 
regent.  His  competitors  for  the  office  were  Argyle, 
whom  Morton  had  induced  to  join  the  king's  fac- 
tion, and  Morton  himself,  who  was  supported  by 
English  influence;  but  the  majority  declared  for 
Mar,  whose  character  for  honesty  in  these  profligate 
times  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
nobles.  J 

On  his  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  Mar 
confidently  hoped  that,  by  a  judicious  mixture 
of  vigour  and  conciliation,  he  should  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  opposite  faction,  and  restore  peace  to  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1571. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burgbley,  Berwick,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1571.    Spottiswood,  p.  257. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  September  11,  Berwick,  Drury 
to  Burghley.  Also,  Spottiswood,  p.  257.  In  a  letter  of  Drury's  to 
Burghley,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  September  5,  1571,  he  says, 
speaking  of  Lennox's  reported  death,  "  if  it  be  true,  the  Queen's 
Majesty  hath  received  a  great,  loss,  the  like  in  affection  she  will  never 
find  of  a  Scottish  man  born  person." 


country;*  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
against  were  infinitely  more  complicated  than  he 
anticipated.  On  the  one  hand,  Grange's  position 
was  strong,  and  his  military  resources  far  from 
being  exhausted,  as  the  regent  himself  soon  expe- 
rienced; for,  after  an  attempt  to  bombard  the  city, 
first  on  the  cast  side,  and  afterwards  by  a  strong 
battery  on  the  south,  in  a  spot  called  the  Pleas- 
ance,  the  name  it  still  bears,  he  was  silenced  in 
both  quarters,  and  forced  to  retire  on  Leith.f  On 
the  other  hand,  every  attempt  at  negotiation  was 
defeated  by  the  unreasonable  and  overbearing  con- 
duct of  Morton,  who  had  entirely  governed  the 
late  regent,  and  determined  either  to  rule  or  to 
overwhelm  his  successor.  This  daring  and  crafty 
man,  who  was  the  slave  of  ambition,  knew  well 
that  his  best  chance  of  securing  the  supreme 
power  lay  in  keeping  up  the  commotions  of  the 
country ;  and  in  this  perfidious  effort  he  received 
rather  countenance  than  opposition  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  England.  So  successful  were  his 
efforts,  that  for  some  months  after  Mar's  accession 
to  the  regency,  and  during  the  siege  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  war  assumed  an  aspect  of  unexampled 
ferocity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  supporters 
of  the  captive  queen  were  generally  successful. 
Mar  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Edinburgh,  and  now  sent  an  earnest  petition  for 
assistance  from  Elizabeth. J  In  the  north,  Adam 
Gordon  of  Auchendown,  Huntley's  brother,  de- 
feated the  king's  adherents  in  repeated  actions,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  the  country  under  Mary's 
obedience.  §  Gordon's  talents  for  war  were  of  the 
first  order,  and  in  his  character  we  find  a  singular 
mixture  of  knightly  chivalry  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  highland  freebooter.  Of  the  first  he  exhibited 
a  striking  instance' at  Brechin,  where,  after  a  total 
defeat  given  to  the  carl  of  Buchan,  he  generously 
dismissed  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners,  most  of 
them  gentlemen,  without  ransom  or  exchange.  Of 
his  vengeance,  a  dreadful  example  was  given  in  his 
burning  the  castle  of  Towie,  with  its  unfortunate 
mistress  the  Lady  Forbes,  and  her  whole  house- 
hold, thirty-seven  in  number.     In  her  husband's 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Berwick,  September  14,  1571, 
Drury  to  Burghley.  Drury  gives  Mar  a  high  character  as  "  one  of  the 
best  nature  in  Scotland,  and  wholly  given  to  quietness  and  peace." 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Berwick,  9th  October,  1571, 
Drury  to  Burghley.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hnnsdon  t? 
Burghley,  Berwick,  November  4,  1571. 

+  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  CuttHngham's 
demands,  October  1,  1571. 

§  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  109,  113,  inclusive. 
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absence  she  had  undertaken  its  defence,  and  too 
rashly  defied  him  from  the  battlements.  Such  a 
combination  as  that  exhibited  by  Gordon  was  no 
unfrequent  production  in  these  dark  and  san- 
guinary times.* 

Meanwhile,  in  England  was  discovered  a  new 
intrigue  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  his  marriage 
with  the  Scottish  queen.  This  nobleman  had  been 
liberated  from  the  Tower,  under  the  most  solemn 
promises  to  forsake  all  intercourse  with  Mary;  but 
his  ambition  overmastered  both  prudence  and 
honour,  and  he  had  again  embarked  deeply  with 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  other  friends  of  the  captive 
princess,  in  their  schemes  for  her  restoration  and 
marriage.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
English  queen  should  again  pardon  so  dangerous 
an  attempt;  and  her  animosity  was  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  she  discovered  the  skill  with 
which  the  plot  had  been  carried  on:  its  ramifica- 
tions with  her  own  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  its 
favourable  reception  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  undiminished  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  Mary.  Norfolk  was  accordingly  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, the  bishop  of  Ross  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  a 
determined  resolution  embraced  and  openly  declared 
by  Elizabeth,  that  henceforth  she  would  forsake  all 
thoughts  of  the  Scottish  queen's  restoration,  and 
compel  a  universal  obedience  to  the  government  of 
the  king  her  son. 

To  obtain  this,  however,  she  was  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  an  army,  or  the  risk  of  a  defeat. 
And  by  her  orders,  Sir  William  Drury  the  marshal 
of  Berwick,  and  Lord  Hunsdon  the  governor,  began 
a  correspondence  with  Grange,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  him  to  terms.  Lord  Burghley,  also, 
after  a  silence  of  two  years,  sent  a  friendly  message 
to  Lethington,  and  the  secretary  seemed  rejoiced 
that  their  intercourse  was  renewed.  He  lamented 
their  interrupted  friendship,  expressed  satisfaction 
that  some  seeds  of  love  yet  remained,  and  trusted 
they  would  still  produce  either  flower  or  fruit. 
To  go  into  all  the  history  of  these  sad  times,  he 
said,  or  of  his  conduct  in  them,  would  be  as  tedious 
as  to  declare,  helium  Trojanum  ab  ovo.  But  this 
he  would  say,  that  since  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance,  he  had  reverenced  him  as  a  father, 
and  followed  his  counsels  as  of  the  dearest  friend 
he  had.    As  to  Drury's  messages,  the  matters  they 

*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  97,  111.  Crawford  in  his  Me- 
moirs, p.  213,  attempts  to  defend  Gordon  from  the  exploit,  because  it 
was  executed  by  one  of  his  captains  named  Ker;  but  gives  no  proof 
that  it  was  done  without  Gordon's  orders. 


had  to  treat  of  were  such  as  related  to  honour, 
duty,  and  surety,  no  light  subjects.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  the  queen's 
Majesty,  to  inform  her  particularly  of  their  inten- 
tions, and,  in  return,  expected  that  she  would 
grant  a  commission,  either  to  Drury  or  some  other 
person,  who  should  be  empowered  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  them.* 

This  high  tone  appears  to  have  disgusted  Eliza- 
beth ;  Drury's  letters  led  to  no  satisfactory  result ; 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  after  a  tedious  correspondence, 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  was  instructed  to 
bring  over  the  queen's  faction  either  by  negotiation 
or  by  force ;  but  when  Grange  discovered  that  he 
had  no  commission  from  his  royal  mistress  to  bind 
her  by  any  positive  agreement,  he  wisely  rejected 
his  offers ;  and  as  the  force  of  which  he  talked  did 
not  appear  to  be  forthcoming,  totally  disregarded 
his  threats.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Elizabeth's  chief  object  at  this  moment 
in  the  negotiations  with  Mary's  supporters  was, 
to  ascertain  their  exact  strength, and  the  practica- 
bility of  reducing  the  kingdom  under  the  king's 
obedience. f 

Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  for 
winter  was  commencing,  she  determined  to  delay 
all  hostilities  and  permit  the  rival  factions  to 
exhaust  each  other,  confident  that  her  interest 
would  not  materially  suffer  by  the  delay.  Nor 
were  her  hopes  in  this  disappointed.  For  many 
miserable  months  Scotland  presented  a  sight  which 
might  have  drawn  pity  from  the  hardest  heart:  her 
sons  engaged  in  a  furious  and  constant  butchery 
of  each  other  ;  ^  every  peaceful  or  useful  art  entirely 
at  a  stand  ;  her  agriculture,  her  commerce  and 
manufactures  neglected  ;  nothing  heard  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  but  the  clangour 
of  arms  and  the  roar  of  artillery  ;  nothing  seen  but 
villages  in  flames,  towns  beleaguered  by  armed 
men,  women  and  children  flying  from  the  cottages 
where  their  fathers  or  husbands  had  been  massacred, 
and  even  the  pulpit  and  the  altar  surrounded  by  a 
steel-clad  congregation,  which  listened  tremblingly 
with  their  hands  upon  their  weapons.    Into  all  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lethington  to  Burghley,  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  26th  October,  1571. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  10th  November,  1571,  Berwick, 
Hunsdon  to  the  Lairds  of  Lethington  and  Grange ;  and  also  copy  of 
the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  Grange  and  Lethington  to  Hunsdon, 
Edinburgh  castle,  9th  December,  1571. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  and  Drury  to  Leicester 
and  Burghley,  Lcith,  February  23rd,  1571-72.  Also,  Ibid,  same  to 
Hunsdon,  Leith,  February  20th,  1571-72.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  Ran- 
dolph and  Drury  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  Leith,  10th  April,  1572. 
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separate  facts  which  would  support  this  dreadful 
picture  I  must  not  enter,  nor  would  I  willingly 
conduct  my  reader  through  the  shambles  of  a  civil 
war:  prisoners  were  tortured  or  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  or  hung  by  forties  and  fifties  at  a  time  ; 
countrymen  driving  their  carts,  or  attempting  to 
sell  their  stores  in  the  city,  were  hanged,  or  branded 
with  a  hot  iron ;  women  coming  to  market  were 
seized  and  scourged,  and,  as  the  punishment  did 
not  prevent  repetition  of  the  offence,  one  delin- 
quent who  ventured  to  retail  her  country  produce, 
was  barbarously  hanged  in  her  own.  village  near 
the  city.*  These  are  homely  details,  but  they  point 
to  much  intensity  of  national  misery,  and  made  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  the  period,  taking  its  name 
from  Morton,  was  long  after  remembered  as  the 
days  of  the  "  Douglas  wars." 

When  we  consider  the  aggregate  of  human 
misery  and  guilt  which  such  a  state  of  things 
supposes,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  abhor- 
rence at  the  cold-blooded  policy  which,  for  its  own 
ends,  could  foster  its  continuance.  Yet  at  this 
moment  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  secured  the 
services  of  Morton  by  a  pension,  and  these  services 
were  wholly  directed  to  oppose  every  effort  made 
by  the  regent  to  restore  peace  to  the  country.f 
His  principle  was,  never  to  sheathe  the  sword  till 
his  enemies  had  unconditionally  surrendered,  and 
the  cause  of  the  captive  queen  should  be  rendered 
utterly  hopeless. 

Such  a  consummation,  however,  seemed  still 
distant.  The  efforts  of  Gordon  in  the  north,  and 
Kirkaldy  and  Lethington  in  the  capital,  exhibited 
no  signs  of  feebleness.  Even  the  shocking  severi- 
ties I  have  mentioned  of  Morton  produced  little  other 
feelings  than  execrations  against  their  author  ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  summer,  1572,  the  affairs  of 
the  queen  were  once  more  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Gordon  had  completely  triumphed  in  the 
north  ;  f  her  supporters  were  masters  of  the  prin- 
cipal city  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom ; 
they  had  been  repeatedly  supplied  with  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  by  France  and  Spain, §  and 
of  the  continued  assistance  of  the  latter  at  least  had 

*  The  village  of  West  Edmonston.  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  296. 
Historic  of  James  tlie  Sext,  p.  103. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Instruction  by  Morton,  given  to 
Sir  William  Drnry  to  communicate  to  the  Queen's  Majesty.  About 
28th  November,  1571. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  Restalrig, 
0th  July,  1572. 

§  MS.  Letter,  Statt  Taper  Office,  Randolph  and  Drury  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  26th  February,  1571-72.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Office,  Mar  to  Burghlcy.'April  30,  1572. 


no  reason  to  despair.  They  had  defeated  Lord 
Semple  in  the  west ;  their  arms  under  Fernyhirst 
had  carried  all  before  them  in  the  south  ;  it  was 
evident  from  her  long  delays  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  some  invincible  repugnance  to  send 
any  force  to  bombard  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
if  she  did  they  were  in  want  of  nothing  for  their 
defence  ;  whilst  their  garrisons  of  Niddry,  Livings- 
ton, and  Blackness,  *  amply  supplied  them  with 
provisions. 

At  this  crisis  Elizabeth,  who  looked  with  alarm 
upon  the  increasing  strength  of  her  opponents, 
proposed  an  abstinence  for  two  months,  preparatory, 
as  she  said,  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace, 
on  terms  which  should  secure  the  honour  and 
safety  of  the  queen's  supporters.  The  negotiations 
were  managed  by  Sir  William  Drury  and  the 
French  ambassador  De  Croc,  whose  services,  from 
the  league  recently  entered  into  between  France 
and  England,  were  not  so  cordially  given  to  the 
captive  queen  as  on  former  occasions.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  able  a  statesman  as  Lethington, 
and  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  duplicity 
of  the  English  queen,  should  on  this  occasion  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  a  measure  which 
ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  his  mistress's  cause.f 
But  he  and  Grange  had  been  branded  by  their 
opponents  as  men  of  blood,  who  had  obstinately 
refused  to  give  a  breathing  time  to  their  bleeding 
and  exhausted  country,  and  to  confute  the  aspersion 
they  agreed  to  the  abstinence.  It  was  signed  on 
the  30th  of  July,  and  contained  an  express  provi- 
sion that,  as  soon  as  might  be,  the  nobility  and 
Estates  of  the  realm  should  assemble  to  deliberate 
upon  a  general  peace.  On  the  same  day  the  truce 
was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  amid  the  shouts 
and  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  now  harmless 
thunder  of  the  ordnance  of  the  castle. 

Having  thus  suffered  themselves  to  be  over- 
reached by  their  crafty  opponents,  Kirkaldy  and 
Lethington  were  not  long  allowed  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  fatal  blunder.  Mar  the  regent  was  indeed 
sincere,  but  he  was  completely  controlled  by  Morton. 
This  ambitious  man  now  ruled  the  council  at  his 
will;  he  successfully  thwarted  every  effort  to 
assemble  the  Estates,  or  deliberate  upon  a  general 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  and  Randolph  to  Hunsdon, 
17th  April,  1572. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh  castle,  13th  July,  1572, 
Lethington  and  Grange  to  my  Lord  Ambassador  of  England.  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley,  Rcsterwick  (Restalrig), 
18th  July,  1572.  Ibid,  copy  of  the  time,  30th  July,  1572;  Absti- 
nence of  hostility,  signed  by  the  Castilians. 
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pacification;  and,  unfortunately  for  Scotland,  a 
calamity  occurred  at  this  moment  which  struck  all 
Europe  with  horror,  and  produced  the  most  fatal 
effects  upon  any  negotiations  with  which  Mary  and 
her  supporters  were  connected.*  This  was  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  an  event  exhibiting 
in  dreadful  reality  the  result  of  popish  principles 
and  intrigue ;  and  which,  though  applauded  in 
those  dark  times,  is  now  happily  regarded  alike  by 
Romanists  and  Protestants  with  unmingled  feelings 
of  execration  and  disgust.  Five  hundred  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  and  men  of  rank,  and  about 
ten  thousand  of  inferior  condition,  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood;  the  greater  part  in  the  capital  of 
France,  where  the  king  himself,  it  was  reported, 
directed  the  assassins,  looking  from  the  windows 
of  his  palace  upon  the  miserable  victims  who  fled 
from  their  assailants. f  In  the  provinces  the  same 
dreadful  scenes  were  repeated;  and  when  the  news 
arrived  in  England,  communicated  by  Walsing- 
ham,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  electrified  the 
whole  country.  Grief,  pity,  and  indignation,  shook 
the  national  mind  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  one 
man.  When  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador, 
presented  himself  at  the  palace,  he  found  the 
queen  and  the  court  clad  in  mourning.  He  was 
received  in  silence;  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  as 
he  himself  described  it,  seemed  to  reign  in  the 
apartments;  the  queen  indeed  endeavoured  to 
preserve  her  equanimity  and,  although  deeply 
sorrowful,  received  him  without  complaint;  but 
the  courtiers,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
refused  to  notice  his  greeting.  Instead  of  a  palace, 
he  seemed  to  have  entered  a  chamber  of  death, 
where  men  were  met  to  mourn  for  their  dearest 
friends.^ 

But  sorrow  and  indignation  were  not  the  only, 
or  even  the  strongest,  feelings  excited  on  this 
occasion  in  the  breast  of  Elizabeth.  She  had 
indeed  recently  concluded  a  league  with  France; 
yet  this,  though  it  restrained  the  outward  violence, 
did  not  diminish  the  intensity  of  her  feelings. 
Fears  for  her  own  life,  and  terror  for  the  result  of 
those  dark  plots,  which  she  had  already  repeatedly 
detected  and  severely  punished,  perpetually  haunted 
her  imagination,  and  shook  even  her  strong  and 
masculine  mind.    Of  these  conspiracies  Mary  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  William  Drury  to  Lord 
Burghley,  loth  September,  1572. 

f  Turner's  Elizabeth,  vol.  iv.  History  of  England,  p.  322. 
\  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.    Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  113,  114. 


the  centre;  she  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  Bome;  with  France, 
whose  name  could  not  now  be  uttered  without 
calling  up  images  of  horror;  with  Spain,  where 
Philip  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  men  hated  by  the 
Protestants,  had  recently  lent  her  the  most  effec- 
tual assistance;  and,  what  was  more  alarming  to 
Elizabeth  than  all,  the  recent  trial  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  confessions  of  the  bishop  of  Boss,  now 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  convinced  her,  that 
as  long  as  the  Scottish  queen  remained  in  England, 
the  minds  of  her  Boman  Catholic  subjects  would 
be  kept  in  perpetual  agitation;  that  no  permanent 
tranquillity  could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  that, 
judging  by  the  recent  excesses  in  France,  her  own 
life  might  not  be  secure. 

It  is  impossible  to  blame  such  feelings  or  such 
conclusions.  They  were  natural  and  inevitable; 
yet  here  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  terrors 
of  the  English  queen  are  to  be  traced  to  an  act 
of  flagrant  injustice.  She  had  seized  and  im- 
prisoned Mary,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  to  the  promises  she  had  given,  to 
the  commonest  feelings  of  humanity;  and  her 
present  thorny  anxieties  for  her  life  and  crown 
were  a  just  retribution  for  such  conduct.  Making, 
however,  every  allowance  for  the  fears  of  her 
council  and  her  people,  and  the  attachment  of  her 
great  minister  Burghley,  we  are  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  calmness  with  which  the  death  of  the 
Scottish  queen  was  recommended  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  strongly  urged  by  Cecil.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  would  not  listen  to  their  arguments, 
and  at  last  peremptorily  put  an  end  to  their  consul- 
tations.* She  had  already  publicly  declared,  that 
there  had  been  no  sufficient  evidence  exhibited 
against  Mary  by  those  who  accused  her  of  the 
death  of  her  husband;  and  to  bring  her  to  trial  in 
England,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  publicly  put  to 
death  without  trial,  would,  she  felt,  be  equally 
unjust  and  odious.  She  accordingly  contented 
herself,  after  the  death  of  Norfolk,  with  sending 
Lord  de  la  Ware,  Sir  B.  Sadler,  and  Bromley  her 
solicitor-general,  to  interrogate  the  Scottish  queen  f 

*  The  English  bishops,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Burghley's,  had 
given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Elizabeth  might  lawfully  put  Mary  to 
death,  and  justified  their  sentence  by  reasons  of  Scripture  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament.  See  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ii.  fol.  524, 
and  D'Ewes'  Journal,  p.  507.   Also  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  106-108. 

f  Camden,  p.  442.  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  Lord  De  la  Ware's  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners' 
proceedings  with  the  Scottish  queen,  June  11th,  1572.  Also  MS. 
draft  by  Cecil,  State  Paper  Office,  Minute  to  the  Scottish  queen  by  the 
Lord  De  la  Ware,  &c. 
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regarding  her  political  connection  with  that  un- 
fortunate man,  and  to  remonstrate  against  any 
continuation  of  her  intrigues.  On  this  occasion 
Mary,  although  plunged  in  grief  for  the  recent 
execution  of  the  duke,  was  roused  by  the  harshness 
of  the  messengers  to  a  spirited  vindication  of  her 
rights  as  a  free  princess.  Some  of  the  allegations 
she  admitted,  some  she  palliated,  others  she  per- 
emptorily denied,  and  the  interview  led,  and  was 
probably  intended  to  lead,  to  no  definite  result. 

But  if  Elizabeth  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  her  royal  prisoner  to  a  public  trial,  and 
putting  her  to  death  in  England,  it  was  only  to 
embrace  a  more  dark  and  secret  expedient,  and 
what  she  judged  a  surer  mode  ol  getting  rid  of 
her  hated  and  dangerous  prisoner.  The  plot  was 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  its  details,  upon  which 
I  now  enter,  are  new  to  this  part  of  our  history. 

Previous  to  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  peace 
in  Scotland,  which  were  conducted  by  the  French 
ambassador  De  Croc,  and  Sir  William  Drury, 
Elizabeth  had  resolved  to  send  a  new  envoy  to  that 
country,  with  the  object  of  watching  over  the 
English  interests.  When  the  dreadful  news  arrived 
from  France,  Burghley  and  Leicester  pressed  upon 
the  English  queen  the  necessity  of  instant  atten- 
tion to  her  safety  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Killigrew  was  selected  to  proceed  thither.* 
He  was  instructed  to  negotiate  both  with  Mar  the 
regent,  and  the  opposite  faction  led  by  Lethington 
and  Grange ;  to  exhort  both  sides  to  observe  the 
late  abstinence  ;  to  give  them  the  details  of  the 
late  horrible  massacre,  expressing  the  queen's  con- 
viction that  it  was  premeditated;  and  to  implore 
them  to  be  on  their  guard. 

Such  was  his  public  mission  ;  but  shortly  be- 
fore he  set  out,  Killigrew  was  informed  that  a  far 
greater  matter  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his  manage- 
ment, that  it  was  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  was  known  to  none  but  Elizabeth, 
Leicester,  and  Burghley.  f  In  an  interview  with 
the  queen  herself,  to  which  none  were  admitted 
but  these  two  lords,  he  received  his  instructions, 
which  remain  drawn  up  by  Cecil  in  his  own  hand.J 
It  was  explained  to  him,  that  it  had  at  last  become 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  copy,  August,  1572,  Instructions 
to  Henry  Killigrew  touching  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  being  sent  thither 
after  the  great  murder  that  was  in  France. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leices-  \ 
ter,  November  23,  1572. 

%  Murdin,  p.  224.  I 


absolutely  necessary  to  execute  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  that,  unless  the  realm  were  delivered  of  her, 
the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  no  longer  safe.  This 
might,  indeed,  be  done  in  England,  but  for  some 
good  respects  it  was  thought  better  that  she 
should  be  sent  to  Scotland,  and  delivered  to  the 
regent  and  his  party,  "  to  proceed  with  her  by  way 
of  justice."*  To  accomplish  this  must  depend,  it 
was  said,  upon  his  skilful  management.  He  must 
frame  matters  so,  that  the  offer  must  come  from 
them,  not  from  the  English  queen.  This  would 
probably  not  be  difficult,  for  they  had  already 
many  times  before,  under  the  former  regents,  made 
proposals  of  this  nature.  If  such  an  offer  were 
again  made,  he  was  now  empowered  to  agree  to  it ; 
but  it  must  be  upon  the  most  solemn  assurance, 
that  she  should  be  put  to  death  without  fail,  and 
that  neither  England  nor  Scotland  should  be  en- 
dangered by  her  hereafter :  for  otherwise,  it  was 
added,  to  have  her  and  to  keep  her  would  be  of 
all  other  ways  the  most  dangerous,  f  If,  however, 
he  could  contrive  it  so  that  the  regent  or  Morton 
should  secretly  apply  to  some  of  the  lords  of  the 
English  council  to  have  her  given  up,  now  was 
the  best  time  ;  only,  it  was  repeated,  it  must  be 
upon  absolute  surety  that  she  should  receive  what 
she  deserved,  and  that  no  further  peril  could  ever 
possibly  occur,  either  by  her  escape,  or  by  setting 
her  up  again.  To  make  certain  of  this,  hostages 
must  be  required  by  him,  and  those  of  the  highest 
rank  ;  that  is  to  say,  children  or  near  kinsfolk  of 
the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Morton.  Last  of  all,  he 
was  solemnly  reminded  that  the  queen's  name  must 
not  appear  in  the  transaction  ;  and  Elizabeth  her- 
self, in  dismissing  him,  bade  him  remember  that 
none  but  Leicester,  Burghley,  and  himself,  were 
privy  to  the  great  and  delicate  charge  which  was 
now  laid  upon  him,  adding  a  caution,  that  if  it 
"  came  forth  "  or  was  ever  known,  he  must  answer 
for  it.  To  this  Killigrew  replied,  "  that  he  would 
keep  the  secret  as  he  would  his  life ; "  and  im- 
mediately set  out  on  his  journey  4 

*  Dr.  Robertson  notices  the  paper  in  Murdin,  and  severely  condemns 
this  proposal  of  Elizabeth.  This  eminent  writer  interprets  it,  as  if  th" 
queen  had  desired  the  Scottish  regent  to  bring  Mary  to  a  public  trial, 
and,  if  condemnation  followed,  to  execute  her.  It  seems  to  me  clear, 
however,  that  the  words,  "proceed  with  her  by  way  of  justice,"  when 
taken  with  the  context,  can  bear  but  one  meaning,  the  same  meaning 
in  which  Leicester  employs  the  phrase,  in  his  letter  in  the  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  4,  that  of  executing  her  summarily  and  without  delay. — 
See  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  118. 

f  Murdin,  p.  224. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leices- 
ter, November  23,  1572. 
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On  entering  Scotland,  his  first  visit  was  to  Tan- 
tallon,  Morton's  castle,  where  that  nobleman  was 
confined  by  sickness  ;  but  the  ambassador  received 
from  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  devotedness 
to  the  young  king  his  sovereign,  and  to  Elizabeth, 
whose  interests  he  believed  to  be  the  same.  Knox 
had  returned  again  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  recent 
news  of  the  massacre  in  France  was  producing  the 
strongest  excitement.  On  repairing  to  Stirling  to 
meet  the  regent,  he  passed  through  the  capital,  and 
encountered  there  his  old  friend  Sir  James  Melvil, 
from  whom  he  understood  something  of  the  state 
of  the  Castilians,*  as  the  queen's  party  were  now 
called  ;  and,  in  his  subsequent  interview  with  Mar, 
he  found  him  expressing  himself  decidedly  against 
any  intimato  alliance  with  France,  and  determined, 
so  long  as  he  had  any  hope  of  effectual  assistance 
from  England,  never  to  connect  himself  with  a 
foreign  power.  So  far  all  was  favourable  ;  but  it 
was  evident  to  Killigrew,  that  without  additional 
forces,  which  he  well  knew  Elizabeth  would  be 
unwilling  to  send,  the  regent  could  never  make 
himself  master  of  the  castle. 

These,  and  similar  particulars  connected  with 
his  public  mission,  he  communicated,  as  he  had 
been  previously  instructed,  to  the  secretary  of  State; 
but  his  proceedings  in  the  other  great  and  secret 
matter  touching  Mary,  were  contained  in  letters 
addressed  to  Cecil  and  Leicester  jointly,  and  he 
appears  to  have  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  it. 
He  informed  them  in  a  despatch  on  the  19th  of 
September,  that  he  had  already  "dealt  with  a  fit 
instrument,  and  expected  that  the  regent  and  the 
earl  of  Morton  would  soon  break  their  minds  unto 
him  secretly."  f  The  instrument  thus  selected  to 
manage  the  secret  and  speedy  execution  of  the 
unhappy  Mary  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Elphinston,  a 
dependent  of  the  late  Regent  Moray,  and  who, 
from  an  expression  of  Killigrew,  appears  to  have 
been  on  a  former  occasion  employed  in  a  similar 
negotiation.  Matters,  however,  were  not  expedited 
with  that  rapidity  which  Burghley  deemed  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  minister,  although  assured  by  his 
agent  that  he  could  not  for  his  life  make  more 
speed  than  he  had  done,  determined  to  urge  him 
forward.  For  this  purpose  he  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  jointly  from  himself  and  Leicester.  In  read- 
ing it  as  it  still  exists  in  the  original  draft  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leices- 
ter, September  14,  1572 

•f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  3G5,  Killigrew 
to  Burghley,  September  19,  1572. 


Cecil's  hand,  with  its  erasures  and  corrections,  it  is 
striking  to  remark  the  contrast  between  its  cold 
and  measured  style,  and  the  cruel  purpose  which 
it  advocates.  It  was  written  from  Windsor,  and 
ran  thus : — 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations,  .we  two  have 
received  your  several  letters  directed  to  us,  whereof 
the  last  came  this  last  night,  being  of  the  24th  of 
September,  and  as  we  like  well  the  comfort  you 
give  us  of  the  towardness  in  the  special  matter 
committed  to  you,  so  we  do  greatly  long  to  receive 
from  you  a  further  motion  with  some  earnestness, 
and  that  both  moved  to  you  and  prosecuted  by 
them  of  valour,  as  we  may  look  for  assurance  to 
have  it  take  effect ;  for  when  all  other  ways  come 
in  consideration,  none  appeareth  more  ready  to  be 
allowed  here  by  the  best,  than  that  which  you 
have  in  hand.  Wherefore  we  earnestly  require 
you  to  employ  all  your  labours,  to  procure  that  it 
may  be  both  earnestly  and  speedily  followed  there, 
and  yet  also  secretly  as  the  cause  requireth:  and 
when  we  think  of  the  matter,  as  daily,  yea  hourly, 
we  have  cause  to  do,  we  see  not  but  the  same 
reasons  that  may  move  us  to  desire  that  it  take 
effect,  ought  also  to  move  them,  and  in  some  part 
the  more,  considering  both  their  private  sureties, 
their  common  estate,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
religion ;  ■  all  which  three  points  are  in  more 
danger  from  [for]  them  to  uphold  than  for  us. 
The  causes  thereof  we  doubt  not  but  you  can 
enlarge  to  them,  if  you  see  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  foresee  them.  We  suspend  all  our 
actions  only  upon  this,  and,  therefore,  you  can  do 
no  greater  service  than  to  use  speed. 

"  Your  loving  friends, 

"  W.  BURGHLEY."* 

"Feom  Windsob,  the  29th  of  September,  1572." 

In  the  interval  between  this  letter  and  Killi- 
grew's  last  despatch,  the  English  envoy  had  not 
been  idle.  He  had  assured  himself  of  Morton's 
cordial  co-operation  in  the  scheme  for  having 
Mary  secretly  executed ;  and  according  to  the 
instructions  received  from  his  own  court,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  deep  and  general  horror 
occasioned  by  the  late  murders  in  France  to  excite 
animosity  against  the  papists,  and  to  convince  all 
ranks,  that  without  the  most  determined  measures 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  394  This  letter  being 
a  first  draft  by  Cecil,  is  signed  only  by  him. 
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of  defence,  their  lives  and  their  religion  would  fall 
a  sacriGce  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies.*  He  also 
had  seen  and  consulted  with  Knox,  who,  although 
so  feeble  that  he  could  scarce  stand  alone,  was 
as  entire  in  intellect  and  resolute  in  action  as 
ever.  The  picture  given  of  this  extraordinary 
man  by  Killigrew  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Cecil 
and  Leicester,  written  on  the  6  th  of  October  in 
reply  to  theirs  of  the  29th  of  September,  is  very 
striking.  "  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  to  satisfy  Morton, 
and  as  for  John  Knox,  that  thing,  you  may  see  by 
my  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary,  is  done,  and  doing 
daily  ;  the  people  in  general  well  bent  to  England, 
abhorring  the  fact  in  France,  and  fearing  their 
tyranny.  John  Knox,"  he  continued,  "is  now  so 
feeble  as  scarce  can  he  stand  alone,  or  speak  to  be 
heard  of  any  audience  ;  yet  doth  he  every  Sunday 
cause  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  place  where  a 
certain  number  do  hear  him,  and  preacheth  with 
the  same  vehemency  and  zeal  that  ever  he  did. 
He  doth  reverence  your  lordship  much,  and  willed 
me  once  again  to  send  you  word  that  he  thanked 
God  he  had  obtained  at  his  hands,  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  and  simply  preached 
through  Scotland,  which  doth  so  comfort  him  as 
now  he  desireth  to  be  out  of  this  miserable  life. 
He  further  said,  that  it  was  not  of  your  lordship's  f 
that  he  was  not  a  great  bishop  in  England ;  but 
the  effect  grown  in  Scotland,  he  being  an  instru- 
ment, doth  much  more  satisfy  him.  He  desired 
me  to  make  his  last  commendations  most  humbly 
unto  your  lordship,  and  withal,  that  he  prayed 
God  to  increase  his  strong  spirit  in  you,  saying 
that  there  was  never  more  need."  J 

It  was,  no  doubt,  by  Knox's  advice  that  pro- 
clamation was  made  on  the  3rd  of  October  for  a 
convention  of  the  "  professors  of  the  true  religion," 
to  consult  upon  the  dangers  resulting  from  the 
conspiracies  of  the  papists.  To  the  sheet  on  which 
it  was  printed  there  were  added  certain  heads  or 
articles,  said  to  be  extracts  from  the  secret  contract 
between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal, §  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  faith  ;  and  Killigrew  believed  that  all 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh,  September  29,  1572. 
Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leicester. 

t  The  meaning  is,  I  think,  "  that  it  was  from  no  fault  of  your  lord- 
ship's:" that  is,  of  Burghlcy. 

X  MS.  LetUr,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  foL  370,  6th  Oct. 
Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leicester. 

§  Broadside,  State  Paper  Office,  entitled  "  Proclamation  for  a  con- 
vention of  the  professors  of  the  true  religion."  October  3,  1572; 
printed  by  Lekprevik,  at  St.  Andrews,  a.d.  1572. 
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these  preliminaries  would  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
people  for  any  extremities  that  might  be  used 
against  their  unhappy  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  his  tool,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
was  secretly  trafficking  with  Morton  and  the 
regent,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  on  the  9th  of 
October  a  conference  on  the  proposed  execu- 
tion of  Mary  was  held  at  Dalkeith,  in  Morton's 
bed-chamber,  he  being  still  confined  by  sick- 
ness. None  were  present  but  the  Regent  Mar 
and  Killigrew,  who  immediately  communicated 
the  result  to  Cecil  and  Leicester  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  My  singular  good  lords, — What  has  past  here 
since  my  last,  touching  the  common  cause,  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Secretary  at  length. 

"  Now  for  the  great  matter  ye  wot  of.  At  my 
being  at  Dalkeith  with  the  lord  regent's  grace, 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  he  had  conference,  and 
both  willing  to  do  the  thing  you  most  desire  ; 
howbeit,  I  could  have  no  answer  there,  but  that 
both  thought  it  the  only  way  and  the  best  way  to 
end  all  troubles,  as  it  were,  in  both  realms.  They 
told  me,  notwithstanding,  the  matter  was  danger- 
ous and  might  come  so  to  pass,  as  they  should 
draw  war  upon  their  heads ;  and  in  that  case,  or 
rather  to  stop  that  peril,  they  would  desire  her 
Majesty  should  enter  in  league  defensive,  compre- 
hending therein  the  cause  of  religion  also. 

"  We  came,"  he  continued,  "  to  nearer  terms, 
to  wit,  that  her  Majesty  should  for  a  certain  time 
pay  the  sum  that  her  highness  bestoweth  for  the 
keeping  of  her  in  England,  to  the  preservation  of 
this  crown,  and  take  the  protection  of  the  young 
king.  All  this  I  heard,  and  said,  if  they  thought 
it  not  profitable  for  them,  and  that  if  they  meant 
not  to  will  me  to  write  earnestly  as  their  desire,  I 
would  not  move  my  pen  for  the  matter ;  whereat 
the  earl  of  Morton  raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and 
said,  that  both  my  lord  regent  and  he  did  desire 
it  as  a  sovereign  salve  for  all  their  sores :  howbeit, 
it  could  not  be  done  without  some  manner  of 
ceremony  and  a  kind  of  process,  whereunto  the 
noblemen  must  be  called  after  a  secret  manner,  and 
the  clergy  likewise,  which  would  ask  some  time. 
Also,  that  it  would  be  requisite  her  Majesty  should 
send  such  a  convoy  with  the  party,  that  in  case 
there  were  people  would  not  like  of  it,  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  the  field  ;  adding  farther,  that  if 
they  can  bring  the  nobility  to  consent,  as  they 
hope  they  shall,  they  will  not  keep  the  prisoner 
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three  hours  alive  after  he  come  into  the  bounds  of 
Scotland.*  But  I,  leaving  of  these  devices,  desired 
to  know  indeed  what  they  would  have  me  write ; 
and  it  was  answered,  that  I  should  know  farther 
of  my  lord  regent's  grace  here.  So,  as  this 
morning  a  little  before  dinner,  going  to  take  my 
leave  of  him,  as  he  was  going  towards  Stirling,  he 
told  me,  touching  that  matter  which  was  com- 
muned upon  at  Dalkeith,  he  found  it  very  good, 
and  the  best  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  willed  me 
so  to  write  unto  your  honours  ;  nevertheless,  that 
it  was  of  great  weight,  and  therefore  he  would 
advise  him  of  the  form  and  manner  how  it  might 
best  be  brought  to  pass,  and  that  known,  he  would 
confer  more  at  length  with  me  in  the  same.  Thus 
took  I  my  leave  of  him,  and  find  him,  indeed,  more 
cold  than  Morton,  and  yet  seemed  glad  and  desir- 
ous to  have  it  come  to  pass."| 

Killigrew  proceeded  to  say,  in  the  same  letter, 
that  some  were  of  opinion  the  queen  could  not  be 
executed  without  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which 
might  be  called  suddenly,  and  under  pretence  of 
some  other  business.  The  reason  assigned  was, 
that  the  Scottish  queen  had  only  been  condemned 
as  worthy  of  deposition  on  the  ground  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  murder  of  her  husband;  she  had  not 
yet  been  judged  to  die.J  This  proposition  met 
with  no  encouragement  from  the  English  envoy;  a 
clear  proof  that  a  secret  and  speedy  death  was  the 
object  desired  by  Elizabeth.  The  proposal  was,  as 
he  hinted,  an  excuse  to  delay  time,  and  to  agree  to 
it  would  have  been  to  act  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions. The  conclusion  of  his  letter  I  must  give 
in  his  own  words: — 

"  Although  there  be  that  do  assure  me  that  the 
regent  hath,  after  a  sort,  moved  this  matter  to  nine 
of  the  best  of  their  party,  to  wit,  that  it  were  fit  to 
make  a  humble  request  to  the  queen's  Majesty,  to 
have  hither  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  and  to  do, 
etc.,  who  have  consented  to  him,  and  that  I  am  also 
borne  in  hand  that  both  he  and  the  earl  of  Morton 
do,  by  all  dexterity,  proceed  in  the  furtherance 
thereof,  yet  can  I  not  assure  myself  of  anything,  be- 
cause I  see  them  so  inconstant,  so  divided  ...  I 
am  also  told,  that  the  hostages  have  been  talked  of, 
md  that  they  shall  be  delivered  to  our  men  upon 
the  fields,  and  the  matter  despatched  within  four 

*  So  in  original. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  373,  374,  Killigrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester,  9th  October,  1572. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  374,  375,  Killi- 
grew to  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester,  October  9,  1572. 


hours,  so  as  they  shall  not  need  to  tarry  long  in  our 
hands;  but  I  like  not  their  manner  of  dealing,  and 
therefore  leave  it  to  your  wisdom  to  consider  if 
you  will  have  me  continue  to  give  ear,  and  adver- 
tise [if]  I  shall:  if  not,  I  pray  your  lordships  let 
me  be  called  hence."* 

In  this  last  sentence  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  emphatic  "to  do,  et  cetera;"  the  delivery 
of  the  Scottish  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
the  agreement  upon  the  fields;  and  the  "  despatch- 
ing the  matter,"  that  is,  having  the  queen  put  to 
death,  "  within  four  hours;"  all  show  that  both  the 
regent  and  Morton  had  given  their  full  consent 
to  the  proposal.  Measures  were  to  be  taken  to 
have  the  sentence  pronounced  (if,  indeed,  any  cere- 
mony of  a  sentence  was  seriously  contemplated), 
and  the  execution  hurried  over  with  the  utmost 
expedition  and  economy;  and  the  only  cause  of 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  regent  and  his  brother 
earl,  was  the  selfish  wish  of  making  the  most  profit 
of  this  cruel  bargain. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
Killigrew  sent  another  secret  packet  to  Leicester 
and  Burghley.  He  had  again  been  at  Dalkeith, 
and  found  not  only  Morton  "very  hot  and  earnestly 
bent  in  the  matter,"  but  "the  two  ministers" 
equally  eager  in  the  business.  From  the  cautious 
manner  in  which  the  English  envoy  wrote,  the 
names  of  these  two  ministers  are  suppressed,  and 
in  such  a  case  conjecture  is  unsatisfactory.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Elphinston,  and  Pitcairn 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  were  the  instruments 
already  employed  by  Morton  and  Killigrew  in  this 
dark  negotiation,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are 
here  meant.  Two  other  facts  also  are  certain,  from 
a  letter  of  the  English  envoy:  the  one  that  Cecil 
had  enjoined  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  co-operation 
of  the  Kirk  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  nego- 
tiation; the  other,  that  he  had  already  consulted 
John  Knox,  who,  even  in  "extreme debility,"  and, 
as  he  describes  it,  "  with  one  foot  in  the  grave," 
was  in  mind  as  active  as  ever.  From  a  letter 
already  quoted,  we  have  seen  his  convictions  of 
Mary's  guilt,  and  wishes  for  her  execution;  he 
may,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the  ministers  to 
whom  allusion  is  made.  But  this  is  speculation, 
and  after  all  it  might  be  argued,  that  from  the 
words  of  Killigrew,  the  matter  he  spoke  of  to 
Knox  was  not  the  execution  of  Mary,  as  the  former 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  375,  Killigrew 
to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  October  9,  1572. 
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private  interview  may  have  solely  related  to  the 
best  method  of  exciting  the  people  against  France 
and  the  Catholic  faction  in  Scotland. 

However  this  may  be,  the  English  ambassador 
was  informed  by  Morton,  that  if  Mar  showed  cold- 
ness, or  delayed  to  execute  the  matter,  it  should  be 
done  without  him;  and  he  added,  that  as  he  was 
lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  kingdom  on  this 
side  Tay,  he  had  power  to  carry  it  into  execution.* 
He  hinted,  however,  that  if  Elizabeth  hoped  to 
gain  this  great  object,  she  must  be  more  cordial  in 
her  support,  and  more  generous  in  her  advances. 
Her  refusal  to  assist  them,  and  her  coldness,  had 
already,  he  said,  alienated  some  hearts,  though  not 
his.  To  this  Killigrew  shrewdly  replied,  that  if 
Morton  could,  at  this  moment,  have  given  some 
good  assurance  that  Mary  should  be  executed,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  his  dark  language,  for  the 
performance  "  of  the  great  matter"  then  he  might 
safely  reckon  on  the  queen  of  England  for  the 
satisfying  his  desires :  but  he  must  recollect  that 
its  accomplishment  was  the  sole  ground  on  which 
a  defensive  league  between  the  two  countries  could 
be  negotiated.  Without  it  "a  man  could  promise 
nothing."  f 

From  the  ambassador's  next  letter,  however,  any 
anticipated  coldness  or  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  Mar  appears  to  have  entirely  vanished.  It  was 
written  from  Stirling,  and  informed  Burghlcy  and 
Leicester  that  the  regent,  after  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  of  the  peace,  began  to 
speak  "  touching  the  great  matter,  wherein,"  said 
he,  "  I  found  him  very  earnest."  "  He  had  sent," 
he  said,  "  his  resolute  mind  to  the  Lord  Morton  by 
the  abbot,  and  desired  him  (Killigrew)  to  write 
speedily  to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  that  they 
might  further  the  same  by  all  possible  means,  as 
the  only  salve  for  the  cure  of  the  great  sores  of  the 
commonwealth."  "  I  perceive,"  added  Killigrew, 
"  that  the  regent's  first  coldness  grew  rather  for 
want  of  skill  how  to  compass  so  great  a  matter, 
than  for  lack  of  good  will  to  execute  the  same. 
He  desired  me  also  to  write  unto  your  honours  to 
be  suitors  unto  your  Majesty  for  some  relief  of 
money  towards  the  payment  of  his  soldiers."  % 

It  is  very  striking,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  dark 
practices,  and  when  he  had  not  only  consented  to 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  37G,  Killigrew 
to  Burghlcy  and  Leicester,  13th  October,  1572. 
t  Ibid. 
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Mary's  death,  but  pressed  that  it  should  be  speedy, 
Mar  was  himself  struck  with  mortal  sickness,  and 
died  at  Stirling  (on  the  28th  of  October),  within 
ten  days  after  his  interview  with  the  English 
ambassador.*  Previous  to  this  event,  however,  he 
and  Morton  had  sent  to  Killigrew,  by  the  abbot  of 
Dunfermline,  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
ready  to  rid  Elizabeth  of  her  rival.  They  stipu- 
lated that  the  queen  of  England  should  take  the 
young  king  their  sovereign  under  her  protection ; 
they  demanded  a  declaration  from  the  English 
Parliament,  that  his  rights  should  not  be  prejudged 
by  any  sentence  or  process  against  his  mother ; 
they  required  that  there  should  be  a  defensive 
league  between  England  and  Scotland;  and  that 
the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  or  Essex,  ac- 
companied with  two  or  three  thousand  of  her 
Majesty's  men  of  war,  should  assist  at  the  execution. 
These  troops  were  afterwards  to  join  the  young 
king's  forces  in  reducing  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
This  fortress,  when  recovered  from  the  enemy, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  regent,  and  all  arrears 
then  due  to  the  Scottish  forces  were  to  be  paid  by 
England. 

With  these  conditions  Killigrew  was  grievously 
disappointed.  He  instantly,  however,  sent  them 
by  Captain  Arrington,  a  confidential  messenger, 
to  Burghley,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which 
he  mentioned  Mar's  extreme  danger,  but  gave 
some  little  hope  of  life.  At  the  moment,  however, 
when  this  was  written  at  Edinburgh,  the  regent 
had  expired  at  Stirling,  and  Burghley  received  the 
account  of  his  death,  and  the  "Articles  of  agree- 
ment touching  the  great  matter,"  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Although  commonly  of  a  calm  and 
collected  temper,  his  agitation  on  the  present  oc- 
casion seems  to  have  been  extreme.  The  articles 
themselves  were  such  as  he  had  little  expected  ; 
the  price  of  blood  demanded  by  the  Scottish  earls 
was  unreasonably  high;  and  he  felt  indignant  at 
Killigrew,  that  he  should  ever  have  received  such 
proposals.  But  even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  death 
of  Mar  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  them  into 
execution  with  the  speed  the  necessity  required ; 
and  he  immediately  wrote  to  Leicester,  informing 
him  of  the  total  failure  of  their  Scottish  project, 
and  emphatically  remarking  that  the  queen  must 
now  lall  back  upon  her  last  resource  for  the  safety 
of  herself  and  her  kingdom.    What  this  was  he 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  5,  Letter  of  Killigrew  on  the  death 
of  Mar. 
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shrunk  from  stating  in  express  words ;  but  he 
knew  that  Leicester  could  supply  them,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  alluded  to  the 
execution  of  Mary  in  England.  His  letter,  how- 
ever, is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  It  is 
wholly  in  his  own  hand: — 

"My  Lord, — This  bearer  came  to  me  an  hour 
and  a  h[alf]  after  your  departure.  The  letters 
which  he  brought  me  are  here  included.  I  now 
see  the  queen's  Majesty  hath  no  surety  but  as  she 
hath  been  counselled,  for  this  way  that  was  meant 
for  dealing  with  Scotland  is,  you  may  see,  neither 
now  possible,  nor  was  by  their  articles  made  reason- 
able. If  her  Majesty  will  continue  her  delays,  for 
providing  for  her  own  surety  by  just  means  given 
to  her  by  God,  she  and  we  all  shall  vainly  call 
upon  God  when  the  calamity  shall  fall  upon  us. 
God  send  her  Majesty  strength  of  spirit  to  pre- 
serve God's  cause,  her  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  good  subjects,  all  which  are  most  mani- 
festly in  danger,  and  that  only  by  her  delays:  and 
so  consequently  she  shall  be  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  a  noble  crown  and  realm,  which 
shall  be  a  prey  to  all  that  can  invade  it.  God  be 
merciful  to  us."* 

Thus  was  Burghley  and  Leicester's  project  for 
Mary's  secret  execution  by  the  hands  of  her  own 
subjects  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Mar,  at  the 
moment  he  had  consented  to  it ;  and  the  scheme 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iii.  fol.  386,  Burghley 
to  Leicester,  3rd  November,  1572. 


which  these  cruel  and  unscrupulous  politicians  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  so  deeply  laid,  on  which 
they  pondered,  as  Cecil  owned,  "daily  and  almost 
hourly,"  entirely  discomfited  and  cast  to  the  winds. 

Mary,  in  the  meantime,  was  herself  unconscious 
of  the  danger  she  had  escaped ;  and  indeed  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  so  well  had  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  kept  his  counsel,  and  so  true  were 
the  conspirators  to  their  secret,  that  after  a  con- 
cealment of  nearly  three  centuries,  these  dark 
intrigues,  with  all  their  ramifications,  have  now 
for  the  first  time  been  made  a  portion  of  our 
national  history.  '*  Another  base  transaction  stains 
the  history  of  this  year.  During  Morton's  exile  in 
England  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  been  his 
kindest  friend.  Northumberland  himself  was  now 
a  captive  in  Scotland,  under  the  charge  of  Morton  ; 
but  instead  of  a  return  of  benefits,  this  base  and 
avaricious  man  sold  his  unhappy  prisoner  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  shortly  after  had  him  executed  at  York.f 

*  Dr.  Robertson  not  having  access  to  the  State  Paper  Office,  had  not 
seen  the  letters  of  Killigrew  and  Burghley,  which  unveil  this  part  of 
Mary's  history.  He  consequently  falls  into  the  error  of  stating,  that 
Mar  from  his  honourable  feelings  instantly  rejected  Killigrew's  pro- 
posal of  bringing  Mary  to  her  trial  in  Scotland,  pronouncing  her  guilty, 
and  executing  her.  All  subsequent  historians,  amongst  the  rest  the 
acute  and  learned  Lingard,  have  been  misled  by  this  view  of  the  trans- 
action. Killigrew's  and  Burghley's  Letters  have  at  length  given  us  the 
truth.  No  trial,  it  appears  to  me,  was  ever  contemplated ;  although, 
to  use  Morton's  words,  "a  kind  of  process"  was  to  be  used  after  a 
secret  manner  (supra,  p.  81) ;  and  Mar,  though  at  first  cold  in  the 
matter,  at  last  gave  his  full  consent  to  Mary's  being  put  to  death  as 
speedily  and  secretly  as  possible. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  1st  May, 
1572.  Ibid.  Mar  to  Hunsdon,  23rd  May,  1572.  Also  Ibid.  Hunsdon  to 
Burghey,  29th  May,  1572— Camden,  p.  445.    Gonzalez,  p.  376. 
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ENGLAND.  I  FRANCE.  GERMANY.  | 

Elizabeth.         I        Charles  IX.       I     Maximilian  II. 

The  death  of  Mar,  over  which  there  hung  some 
suspicion  of  poison,  threw  Killigrew,  the  English 
ambassador,  into  much  perplexity;*  and  Burghley, 
who  had  received  the  news  as  early  as  the  3rd  of 
November,  wrote  on  that  day  to  Walsingham,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  in  much 
anxiety.  "  The  28th  of  the  last,"  said  he,  "  the 
good  regent  of  Scotland  is  dead,  as  I  think  by 
a  natural  sickness,  and  yet  the  certainty  is  not 
known.  This  will  make  our  causes  the  worse  in 
Scotland,  for  I  fear  the  conveyance  away  of  the 
king;  and  yet  there  is  care  taken  for  his  surety. 
But  I  can  almost  hope  for  no  good,  seeing  our  evils 
fall  by  heaps,  and  why  the  heaps  fall  not  upon 
ourselves  personally,  I  see  no  cause  to  the  let 
thereof  in  ourselves.  God  be  merciful  to  us."f 
Elizabeth,  who  felt  the  importance  of  the  event, 
and  dreaded  the  success  of  French  money  and 
intrigues  in  Scotland,  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking 
measures  to  preserve  her  party.  She  wrote  to  the 
countess  of  Mar,  recommending  her  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  young  prince,  her  dear  rela- 
tive, in  whose  welfare  she  took  the  deepest  inter- 
est; and  she  sent  a  nattering  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  in  which,  with  unusual  condescension, 
she  addressed  him  as  if  already  regent,  calling  him 
her  well-beloved  cousin,  commending  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  had  governed  himself  in  times 
past  in  seasons  of  great  difficulty,  and  expressing 
her  hope  that  he  and  the  nobility  would  take 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  young  king,  and 
the  repose  of  the  realm.     For  more  particulars 

*  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  B.  viii.  fol.  302,  Killigrew  to  Leicester, 
begun  28th  October,  finished  31st  October,  1572. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Vespasian,  V.  vi.  fol.  181  d.  Burghley  to  Walsing- 
ham, 3rd  November.  1572. 
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Philip  II.        I        Sebastian.         I      Gregory  XIII. 

she  referred  him  to  Killigrew,  her  ambassador; 
and  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a 
regent,  trusted  that  the  election  would  not  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  country.* 

These  were  politic  steps,  as  Morton  was  un- 
doubtedly at  this  time  the  most  able  and  powerful 
of  the  nobility.  Even  under  Mar  he  had  regulated 
every  public  measure;  and  when  it  was  certain 
that  the  regent  was  on  his  deathbed,  the  whole 
administration  of  affairs  seems  naturally  to  have 
devolved  on  him.f  He  was  supported  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  nobles,  by  the  influential 
party  of  the  church,  and  by  the  friendship  of 
England.  Against  such  influence  the  Castilians 
and  their  friends  could  do  little;  and  after  a  feeble 
opposition,  he  was  chosen  regent  in  a  Parliament 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  24th  of  November,  and 
proclaimed  next  day  with  the  usual  solemnity.^ 

At  this  Parliament  Elizabeth's  letters  to  the 
Scottish  nobility  were  publicly  read  ;  and  although 
these  were  not  so  decided  in  their  language  as 
her  partizans  had  desired,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  her  favour  to  Morton 
produced  the  greatest  influence.  On  informing 
his  royal  mistress  and  her  minister  Burghley  of 
the  late  events,  Killigrew  earnestly  advised  some 
more  effectual  assistance  to  be  sent  to  the  new 
regent.  He  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  two  factions  to  refer  their  controversies  to 
Elizabeth.    The  Castilians  were  still  confident  in 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  4th  November,  1572,  Elizabeth  to 
Morton. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  B.  viii.  fol.  310.  Killigrew  to  Burghley 
and  Leicester,  29tli  October,  1572. 

X  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  the  Queen,  2nd  December. 
1572.  See  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  19th  November,  1572,  Noblemen 
and  others,  met  at  the  convention  in  Edinburgh. 
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the  strength  of  their  fortress,  and  looked  to  speedy 
aid  from  France.  Morton  on  the  other  hand, 
although  he  admitted  the  desirableness  of  peace, 
had  invariably  asserted,  that  to  storm  the  castle 
and  utterly  subdue  the  king's  enemies  would  be 
the  only  means  to  establish  a  firm  government, 
and  restore  security  alike  to  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  evident  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  some  effectual  assistance.  The 
regent  and  the  nobles  were  too  poor  to  maintain 
any  sufficient  body  of  troops  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  danger  seemed  to  be,  that  if  not 
supported  by  Elizabeth,  they  would  look  to  France. 

"  This  regent,"  said  Killigrew,  in  his  letter  to 
Burghley,  "  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  I  fear  little 
Douglas  bu  not  come  home  out  of  France  without 
some  offers  to  him  among  others;  howbeit,  hitherto 
I  can  perceive  nothing  at  all,  for  he  assureth  me 
still  to  run  the  course  of  England  as  much  as  ever 
regent  did.  Notwithstanding  I  see  not  how  he 
can  make  war  till  the  Parliament  be  ended,  though 
he  had  aid  of  money,  and  that  for  two  reasons: 
the  one,  the  Parliament  is  appointed  in  this 
town,  which  cannot  well  be  holden,  because  of 
the  castle,  if  it  were  war,  and  the  Parliament  must 
of  necessity  be  holden  for  many  weighty  reasons; 
the  other  is  the  regent's  indisposition,  as  he  is  not 
like  to  travel  for  a  month  or  two,  but  rather  to 
keep  his  bed  or  chamber  under  the  surgeon's  care, 
for  a  disease  that  hath  much  troubled  him  this 
five  or  six  years."* 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter, 
Killigrew  made  a  rapid  journey  to  Berwick  to 
hold  a  conference  with  Sir  William  Drury  on  Scot- 
tish matters,  and  obtain  his  advice  and  assistance. 
He  was  recalled  suddenly,  however,  to  Edinburgh, 
by  a  report  of  Morton's  extreme  danger,  but 
found  him  much  recovered,  and  soon  after  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  an  assurance  from 
England,  that  the  queen  had  determined  to  give 
effective  support  to  the  new  regent  both  in  money 
and  troops.f  Of  the  money  part  was  instantly 
paid  down,  and  by  Elizabeth's  directions  two 
skilful  engineers,  Johnson  and  Fleming,  repaired 
to  Edinburgh  and  examined  the  strength  of  the 
castle.    They  reported  that,  with  a  proper  force 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  December 
10,  1572,  Edinburgh. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  William  Drury  to 
Burghley,  21st  December,  1572.  Great  secrecy  was  to  be  used 
in  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  Morton.  The  sum  was  £2500,  to  be 
defrayed  in  extraordinary  causes.  Original,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 
Sir  Valentine  Brown  to  Lord  Burghley,  26th  December,  1572. 


and  battering  trains,  it  might  be  taken  in  twenty 
days,  and  it  was  resolved,  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  the  year  permitted,  to  begin  the  siege. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  and 
on  the  very  day  on  which  Moiton  was  chosen 
regent,  that  the  celebrated  reformer  Knox  died,  in 
his  house  at  Edinburgh.*  He  was  scarcely  to  be 
called  an  aged  man,  not  having  completed  his 
sixty-seventh  year,  but  his  life  had  been  an  in- 
cessant scene  of  theological  and  political  warfare, 
and  his  ardent  and  restless  intellect  had  worn  out 
a  frame  which  at  no  period  had  been  a  strong  one. 

There  is  perhaps  no  juster  test  of  a  great  man 
than  the  impression  which  he  has  left,  or  the 
changes  he  has  wrought  upon  his  age;  and  under 
this  view  none  is  more  entitled  to  this  appellation 
than  Knox,  who  has  been  deservedly  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
history  of  his  life  is  indeed  little  else  than  the 
history  of  this  great  religious  revolution ;  and  none 
can  deny  him  the  praise  of  courage,  integrity,  and 
indefatigable  exertion  in  proclaiming  that  system 
of  truth  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  upon 
the  word  of  God.  To  this  he  was  faithful  to  the 
last;  and  although  it  appears  to  me,  that  on  many 
occasions  he  acted  upon  the  principle  (so  mani- 
festly erroneous  and  anti-Christian),  that  the  end 
justified  the  means,  on  no  one  occasion  do  we  find 
him  influenced  by  selfish  or  venal  motives.  In 
this  respect  he  stands  alone,  and  pre-eminent  over 
all  the  men  with  whom  he  laboured.  To  extirpate 
a  system  which  in  its  every  part  he  believed  to  be 
false  and  idolatrous,  and  to  replace  it  by  another 
of  which  he  was  as  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  work  of  God,  seem  to  have  been  the  master 
passion  of  his  mind.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this,  none  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  times, 
or  his  own  writings,  will  deny  that  he  was  often 
fierce,  unrelenting,  and  unscrupulous;  but  he  was 
also  disinterested,  upright,  and  sincere.  He  neither 
feared  nor  flattered  the  great;  the  pomp  of  the 
mitre  or  the  revenues  of  the  wealthiest  diocese  had 
no  attractions  in  his  eyes;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  his  sincerity,  when,  in  his  last  message 
to  his  old  and  long-tried  friend  Lord  Burghley, 
he  assured  him  that  he  counted  it  higher  honour 
to  have  been  made  the  instrument  that  the  gospel 
was  simply  and  truly  preached  in  his  native 
country,  than  to  have  been  the  highest  prelate 
in  England. 

*  Bannatyne's  Memorials,  p.  280. 
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During  his  last  illness  his  time  was  wholly 
occupied  in  offices  of  devotion,  and  in  receiving 
the  visits  of  a  few  religious  friends,  who  affection- 
ately assisted  his  family  in  the  attendance  which 
his  feehle  and  helpless  condition  required.  A  few 
days  hefore  his  death,  he  sent  for  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  and  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  church,*  and  raising  himself  in  his 
bed,  addressed  them  in  these  solemn  words:  "  The 
time  is  approaching  for  which  I  have  long  thirsted, 
wherein  I  shall  be  relieved  of  all  cares,  and  be 
with  my  Saviour  Christ  for  ever.  And  now  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  have  served  with  my  spirit 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that  I  have  taught  noth- 
ing but  the  true  and  solid  doctrine  of  the  gospel; 
and  that  the  end  I  proposed  in  all  my  preaching 
was  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  weak, 
to  comfort  the  consciences  of  those  who  were 
humbled  under  the  sense  of  their  sins,  and  bear 
down,  with  the  threatenings  of  God's  judgments, 
such  as  were  proud  and  rebellious.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  many  have  blamed,  and  yet  do 
blame,  my  too  great  rigour  and  severity;  but  God 
knows,  that  in  my  heart  I  never  hated  the  persons 
of  those  against  whom  I  thundered  God's  judg- 
ments. I  did  only  hate  their  sins,  and  laboured 
at  all  my  power  to  gain  them  to  Christ.  That  I 
forbore  none  of  whatsoever  condition,  I  did  it  out 
of  the  fear  of  my  God,  who  had  placed  me  in  the 
function  of  the  ministry,  and  I  knew  would  bring 
me  to  an  account.  Now,  brethren,  for  yourselves, 
I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  you  take  heed  to 
the  flock  over  whom  God  hath  placed  you  over- 
seers, and  whom  he  hath  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  his  only  begotten  Son.  And  you,  Mr.  Lawson 
[this  was  his  successor],  fight  a  good  fight.  Do 
the  work  of  the  Lord  with  courage  and  with  a 
willing  mind,  and  God  from  above  bless  you  and 
the  church  whereof  you  have  the  charge.  Against 
it,  so  long  as  it  continueth  in  the  doctrine  of  truth, 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail."  f 

During  his  illness  he  continued  to  exhibit  all 
his  wonted  interest  in  public  affairs,  often  bewailed 
the  defection  of  Grange,  one  of  his  oldest  friends, 
and  sent  a  message  to  him  which  at  the  time  was 
regarded  as  almost  prophetic.  "  Go,"  said  he, 
addressing  Lindsay  the  minister  of  Lcith,  "  to 
yonder  man  in  the  castle,  whom  you  know  1  have 
loved  so  dearly,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  sent 

*  Bannatyne's  Memorials,  pp.  2G4,  283. 
t  Spottiswood,  pp.  265,  266.    Bannatyne's  Memorials,  p.  283. 


you  yet  once  more  to  warn  him,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  leave  that  evil  cause.  .  .  .  Neither  the 
craggy  rock  in  which  he  miserably  confides,  nor 
the  carnal  prudence  of  that  man  [meaning  the 
Secretary  Lethington]  whom  he  esteems  a  demi- 
god, nor  the  assistance  of  strangers,  shall  preserve 
him;  but  he  shall  be  disgracefully  dragged  from 
his  nest  to  punishment,  and  hung  on  a  gallows 
against  the  face  of  the  sun,  unless  he  speedily 
amend  his  life  and  flee  to  the  mercy  of  God."* 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  and  other  similar 
predictions,  the  dying  Reformer,  who  was  not  only 
intimately  acquainted  with,  but  personally  engaged 
in  the  secret  correspondence  between  his  party 
and  England,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge 
to  fulminate  his  threats  and  warnings,  which  he 
knew  the  advance  of  the  English  army  was  so  soon 
likely  to  fulfil. 

During  this  time  his  weakness  rapidly  increased, 
and  on  Friday  the  21st  of  November  he  desired 
his  coffin  to  be  made.  The  succeeding  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  were  spent  by  him  almost  unin- 
terruptedly in  meditation  and  prayer,  in  pious 
ejaculations,  and  earnest  advices  addressed  to  his 
family  and  friends.  On  Monday  the  24th  these 
sacred  exercises  were  resumed  till  he  was  exhausted 
and  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  to 
have  the  evening  prayers  read  to  him.  "  About 
eleven  o'clock,"  I  use  the  words  of  his  excellent 
biographer,  "  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  '  Now, 
it  is  come;'  upon  which  Richard  Bannatyne,  his 
faithful  servant  and  secretary,  drew  near,  and 
desired  him  to  think  of  those  comfortable  promises 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  which  he  had  so  often 
declared  to  others;  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
speechless,  requested  him  to  give  them  a  sign  that 
he  heard  them,  and  died  in  peace.  Upon  this  he 
lifted  up  one  of  his  hands,  and  sighing  twice, 
expired  without  a  struggle." f  The  reformer  was 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Mrs.  Marjory 
Bowes,  he  left  two  sons,  Nathanacl  and  Eleazar, 
who  were  educated  in  England,  and  both  died 
without  issue:  it  is  remarkable  that  Eleazar  entered 
the  English  church.  By  his  second  marriage  with 
Margaret  Stewart,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Ochiltree, 
he  left  three  daughters,  Martha,  Margaret,  and 
Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  married,  but  the  research 
of  his  able  biographer  has  not  detected  any 
descendants.^ 

*  M'Crie's  Life  by  Cricliton,  pp.  300,  302.  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  27. 
f  Ibid.  p.  309.    Bannatyne,  p.  289.    J  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  326,  327. 
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The  death  of  Knox  was  followed  by  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  Morton  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war  after  a  vain  attempt  to  prolong  the  abstinence.* 
But  although  hostilities  recommenced,  a  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  the  capital,  the  house  where 
it  met  being  protected  from  the  fire  of  the  castle 
by  a  bulwark;  and  in  this,  after  the  election  of  the 
regent  had  been  confirmed  by  the  three  Estates, 
all  measures  adopted  since  the  coronation  of  the 
young  king  were  ratified,  and  every  proceeding 
conducted  in  the  name  of  the  captive  queen 
declared  invalid  and  treasonable.  Measures  also 
were  taken  to  urge  forward  a  reconciliation  between 
the  regent  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  had  not  yet 
acceded  to  his  government.  Of  these  the  great- 
est were  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  whole  of 
the  Hamiltons,  Argyle,  Huntley,  and  his  gallant 
brother  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  who  still  maintained 
his  ascendancy  in  the  north.  With  a  view  to 
facilitate  an  accommodation,  it  was  secretly  re- 
solved, that  for  the  present  no  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  the  late  king  should  take  place,  nor  any 
prosecution  be  instituted  against  such  persons  as 
were  suspected  of  this  crime.  The  regent  was 
also  empowered  to  pardon  all  persons  accessary  to 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lennox. 

The  object  of  all  this  was  quite  apparent.  Morton 
himself,  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
(who  had  lately  deserted  his  friends  in  the  castle), 
were  all  of  them  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley ;  whilst  the  assassination  of  Lennox  the 
late  regent  was  as  certainly  the  work  of  the  Hamil- 
tons. Any  resolution  to  prosecute  the  perpetrators 
of  either  crime  must  have  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  and  it  was  determined  for 
the  present  to  say  and  do  nothing  upon  either 
subject.f 

During  the  first  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  Killi- 
grew  was  absent  at  Berwick,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Sir  William 
Drury,  and  expediting  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  siege  of  the  castle.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  had  a  meeting  with  Nicholas 
Elphinston  on  the  "great  matter,"  or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  secret  project  for  having  Mary 
executed — a  subject  which,  although  interrupted 
by  Mar's  decease,  appears  to  have  been  resumed  on 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  January  t,  1572-73,  Killigrew 
to  Burghley. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  January  26,  1572-73.  Notes 
and  Titles  of  Acts  as  were  passed  in  the  Parliament  began  at  Edin- 
burgh, January  15,  1572. 


the  election  of  Morton.  It  seemed,  however,  that 
this  dark  design  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  she  hoped 
to  rid  herself  of  her  enemy  without  her  hand 
appearing  in  the  transaction,  was  invariably  destined 
to  be  thwarted.  We  have  just  seen  that,  for  the 
security  of  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  the  regent  him- 
self, it  had  been  resolved  to  accuse  no  person  of 
the  murder,  and  the  same  prudent  considerations 
made  it  expedient,  at  this  moment,  to  say  and  do 
nothing  against  the  queen.  In  a  letter  addressed 
at  this  time  by  Elphinston  to  Killigrew,  this  is 
clearly  explained.  "  The  other  matter,"  said  he, 
"  I  doubt  not  you  know  perfectly  well,  cannot  nor 
may  not  at  this  time  be  touched,  because  presently 
the  murder  may  not  be  spoken  of,  seeing  some 
suspected  thereof  to  be  in  terms  of  appointment,  as 
I  shall  at  meeting  cause  you  more  clearly  to  under- 
stand ;  but  of  this  matter  I  trust  hereafter  shortly 
to  see  a  good  beginning."* 

In  this  Parliament  a  conference  took  place 
between  the  Kirk  and  certain  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  three  Estates,  in  which  an  important 
ecclesiastical  measure  was  carried.  This  was  the 
confirmation  of  that  order  for  the  election  of 
bishops,  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  devised  at  Leith  many  years  before. 
The  change  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  Scottish 
church.  It  was  decided  that  the  title  and  office  of 
archbishop  and  bishop  should  be  continued  as  in 
the  time  which  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  that 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised  by  the 
bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  all  abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior 
prelates  who  were  presented  to  benefices,  should 
be  tried  by  the  bishop  or  superintendent  of  the 
diocese  concerning  their  fitness  to  represent  the 
church  in  Parliament,  and  that  to  such  bishoprics 
as  were  presently  void,  or  which  should  become 
vacant,  the  king  and  regent  should  take  care  to 
recommend  qualified  persons,  whose  election  should 
be  made  by  the  chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches. 
It  was  also  ordered,  that  all  benefices  with  cure 
under  prelacies  should  be  disposed  of  to  ministers, 
who  should  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  upon  their  taking  an  oath  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  king,  and  to  pay  canonical 
obedience  to  their  ordinary.f 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  N.  Elphinston  to  Killigrew, 
January  17,  1572-73. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  260. — Mr.  David  Lindsay,  a  minister  and  com- 
missioner, communicated  these  important  measures  to  Killigrew  in  a 
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In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  Killigrew 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Parliament. 
The  message  which  he  delivered,  and  the  assurances 
lie  conveyed  of  the  determination  of  his  royal 
mistress  to  protect  the  young  king  and  support  the 
government  of  the  regent,  produced  an  immediate 
effect;  and  a  convention  for  a  general  pacification 
was  soon  after  held  at  Perth,  between  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  regent  on  the  one  side, 
and  Huntley  and  the  lord  of  Arbroath  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  duke  of  Chastclherault  on  the  other. 
It  was  attended  by  the  English  ambassador,  in 
whose  lodging  the  conferences  took  place,  and  who 
exerted  himself  so  successfully  to  compose  all  sub- 
jects of  difference,  that  at  last  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation was  effected.  "  And  now,"  said  the 
successful  diplomatist  to  Lord  Burghley,  "  there 
remaineth  but  the  castle  to  make  the  king 
•universally  obeyed,  and  this  realm  united,  which, 
pcradventure,  may  be  done  without  force  after  the 
accord ;  notwithstanding,  in  my  simple  opinion, 
which  I  submit  unto  your  honour's  wisdom,  it 
standeth  with  more  reason  and  policy  for  her 
Majesty  to  hasten  the  aid  rather  now  than  before 
this  conference.  I  mean,  so  that  it  may  be  ready, 
if  need  require,  to  execute — otherwise  not."* 

At  this  moment  the  fortunes  of  the  Castilians 
(so  Grange  and  the  queen's  party  were  called) 
seemed  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  disaster 
after  disaster  threatened  to  bring  total  ruin  upon 
their  cause.  Verac,  who  had  been  commissioned 
to  bring  them  relief  from  the  French  king,  was 
driven  by  a  tempest  into  Scarborough,  and  detained 
in  England.  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  Grange's  brother, 
who  had  landed  at  the  castle  of  Blackness  with  a 
large  supjaly  of  money,  arms,  and  military  stores, 
was  betrayed  and  seized:  whilst  the  castle  itself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regent:  f  the  exarrqjle 
of  Huntley  and  the  Hamiltons,  in  acceding  to 

letter  written  during  tlio  sitting  of  the  conference,  and  when  the  guns 
of  the  castle  were  thundering  in  their  ears.  Its  concluding  sentence  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  seems  to  show  that  Killigrew  had  still  in  view 
such  measures  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  " great 
mailer"  confided  to  him.  "  The  article  which  your  lordship  desired  me 
to  remember,  touching  the  murder,  is  not  like  to  pass,  lest  it  should 
hold  back  some  that  are  willing  to  come  to  composition.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  the  Parliament  shall  last,  but  I  suppose  all  will  be  ended 
this  next  Wednesday  at  the  farthest.  This  day  the  castle  has  declared 
their  ill  will  with  great  shooting  and  little  harm."  .  .  .  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  David  Lindsay  to  Mr.  Killigrew,  Leith,  16th 
January,  1572-73. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  18th  February,  1572,  Killigrew 
to  Burghley. 

t  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  127.  It  was  betrayed  to  the 
enemy  by  the  treachery  of  the  wife  of  Sir  James  Kirkaldy. 

vol.  m. 


the  king's  authority,  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
submission  of  the  Lords.  Gray,  Oliphant,  the  sheriff 
of  Ayr,  and  the  lairds  of  Buccleuch  and  Johnston ; 
whilst  in  the  north  Huntley  undertook  to  bring 
over  to  terms  his  gallant  brother,  Sir  Adam  Gordon, 
who,  during  the  conferences  at  Perth,  had  surprised 
and  routed  the  king's  adherents  at  Aberdeen.  With 
this  view  the  indefatigable  Killigrew  had  hurried 
from  Perth  to  the  capital,  where  he  obtained  the 
regent's  signature  to  the  articles  of  pacification.* 

Even  under  all  these  gloomy  appearances,  the 
spirit  of  Grange  was  unbroken  and  the  resources 
of  Lcthington  undiminished.  A  long  experience 
of  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth  had  persuaded  them, 
that  she  would  never  submit  to  the  expense  of 
sending  an  army  and  a  battering  train  into  Scot- 
land. They  looked  with  confidence  to  the  arrival 
of  assistance  from  France,  and  trusted  that,  even 
if  long  delayed,  the  strength  of  their  walls  would 
bid  defiance  to  the  enemy. f 

For  a  brief  season  these  sanguine  anticipations 
seemed  to  be  realized;  and  the  queen  of  England, 
at  the  moment  when  Burghley  imagined  he  had 
convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  sending  her 
forces  into  Scotland,  began  to  waver.  She  dreaded 
bringing  on  a  war  with  France;  represented  to 
her  council  the  great  expense  and  hazard  of  the 
siege;  and  asserted  that  Morton  ought  to  be  able 
to  reduce  it  without  her  assistance.  Killigrew  was 
in  despair.  He  wrote  instantly,  that  if  the  expedi- 
tion were  abandoned  Scotland  would  be  lost  to 
them,  and  as  surely  united  in  a  league  with 
France.  Everything,  he  contended,  proved  this. 
Lord  Seton  had  been  already  negotiating  with  the 
regent  to  win  him  to  France.  What  had  been 
Verac 's  late  commission?  To  corrupt  the  garrison 
of  Dumbarton,  to  bribe  the  governors  of  the  young 
king,  and  to  convey  him  out  of  Scotland.  What 
was  Stephen  Wilson's  message  out  of  France, 
when  he  was  lately  seized,  and  his  letters  to  the 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  intercepted? 
Did  he  not  bring  assurances  from  the  French  king 
and  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's  ambassador  in 
Paris;  and  had  he  not  confessed  the  pope's  designs, 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romish  league,  to  be 
mainly  directed  against  England  and  Scotland? 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  23rd 
February,  1572-73.  "  God  so  blessed  this  treaty,  as  this  day,  being 
the  23rd  aforenoon,  the  Articles  of  Accord  and  Pacification  were 
signed." 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  February,  1572-73.  Lord 
of  Lcthington  and  Grange  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley. 
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Xay,  were  not  the  papal  coffers  already  unlocked, 
and  the  man's  name  known  who  was  shortly  to 
bring  the  money,  and  begin  the  attack?  And 
would  her  Majesty  shut  her  eyes  to  all  this,  and 
this  too  at  the  very  crisis  when  a  decided  effort, 
and  no  very  great  sum,  might  enable  her  to  confound 
these  plans  and  secure  her  ground  in  Scotland? 
Would  she  countermand  her  army,  and  abandon 
the  advantages  which  were  within  her  reach,  or 
rather  which  she  had  already  secured?  "If  so," 
said  the  ambassador,  in  the  end  of  an  eloquent 
letter  to  Burghley,  "  God's  will  be  done.  For 
mine  own  part,  if  this  castle  be  not  recovered, 
and  that  with  expedition,  I  see,  methinks,  the 
beginning  of  sorrows,  and  her  Majesty's  peaceable 
reign  hitherto,  decaying  as  it  were  in  post,  which 
God  of  his  mercy  defend.  The  reasons  be  so 
apparent,  as  I  need  not  to  trouble  your  honour 
with  them,  whose  shoulders,  next  her  Majesty's, 
shall  not  carry  the  least  burthen,  and  therefore  I 
pray  God  send  you  strength  to  overcome."* 

These  arguments  produced  the  desired  effect; 
Elizabeth's  parsimonious  fears  gave  way  under 
the  alarming  arguments  of  her  ambassador  ;  and 
orders  were  despatched  to  Sir  William  Drury, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  command  the  enterprise, 
to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the  march  of 
the  army  and  the  transport  of  the  cannon  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  last  attempt  to  bring  the 
Castilians  to  terms  was  now  made  by  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  but  it  led  to  no  result.  Kirkaldy  and 
Lethington  declared  that,  though  deserted  by  all 
their  friends,  they  would  keep  the  castle  to  the 
last;  and  on  the  25th  of  April  the  English  army, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  hagbutters  and  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pikemen,  entered  the  capital.  They 
were  joined  by  seven  hundred  soldiers  of  the 
regent;  and  the  battering  train  having  at  the  same 
time  arrived  by  sea,  the  operations  of  the  siege 
commenced. 

In  the  midst  of  these  martial  transactions  the 
regent  assembled  a  Parliament,  which  confirmed 
the  league  with  England,  ratified  the  late  pacifica- 
tion, restored  Huntley  and  Sir  James  Balfour  to 
their  estates  and  honours,  and  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  treason  and  forfeiture  against  the  Castilians. 
A  summons  of  surrender  was  then  sent  to  Grange  f 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  9th  March,  1572-73,  Killigrew  to 
Burghley. 

t  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  25th  April,  1573,  Sir  W.  Drury's  Sum- 
mons. Also  Ibid,  the  Regent's  Summons,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  27th  April,  1573.  Also  MS.  Ibid.  Acts 
of  the  Parliament.  30th  April,  1573. 


in  the  name  of  Morton  and  of  the  English  general, 
and  operations  for  the  undermining  the  "  Spur," 
or  Blockhouse,  and  erecting  the  batteries  on  the 
principal  spots  which  commanded  the  walls,  pro- 
ceeded with  little  interruption  from  the  besieged. 
Their  obstinacy,  indeed,  was  surprising,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence which  Lethington  possessed,  and  his  fatal 
conviction  that  succours  would  yet  arrive  from 
France.  His  power  over  Kirkaldy  was  described 
by  Killigrew  as  something  like  enchantment;  and 
although  Robert  Melvil,  Pitarrow,  and  other  lead- 
ing men,  would  fain  have  come  to  terms;  though 
they  argued  that  their  powder  and  ammunition 
were  exhausted,  their  victuals  and  supply  of  water 
on  the  point  of  failing,  and  their  distress  increas- 
ing every  moment;  still  the  governor  declared  he 
would  hold  the  castle  till  he  was  buried  in  its 
ruins. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  Killigrew,  who  himself 
assisted  in  the  trenches,  wrote  thus  to  Burghley. 
"  Yesterday  I  did  advertise  your  honour  of  the 
end  of  the  Parliament.  This  day  Sir  Henry  Ley, 
with  his  company,  dined  with  the  regent;  and  upon 
Monday,  the  4th  of  this  month,  the  general  doth 
intend  to  begin  to  plant  his  batteries.  They  within 
make  good  show,  and  fortify  continually  to  frustrate 
the  first  battery,  although  the  regent  and  others 
here  be  of  opinion  that  they  will  never  abide  the 
extremity.  Their  water  will  soon  be  taken  from 
them  when  the  ordnance  shall  be  laid  both  within 
and  without.  Hope  of  succour  there  is  none,  and 
therefore  their  obstinacy  must  needs  be  vain.  I 
send  your  lordship  the  roll  of  their  names  within, 
both  tag  and  rag;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  eighteen 
of  the  best  of  them  would  fain  be  out."*  All 
such  hopes  of  escape,  however,  were  now  utterly 
vain,  for  Drury  perceived  his  advantage,  and  Mor- 
ton had  determined  to  receive  nothing  but  an 
unconditional  surrender.  In  England,  the  result 
of  the  siege  was  regarded  with  deep  interest,  and 
many  young  cavaliers,  amongst  whom  was  Thomas 
Cecil,  Burghley's  eldest  son,  repaired  from  the 
English  court  to  join  the  army  and  work  in  the 
trenches. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  batteries  were  com- 
pleted, and,  beginning  to  play  on  the  principal 
bastion,  named  David's  Tower,  were  answered  by 
a  lone  and  loud  shriek  from  the  women  in  the 

o 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  2nd  May,  1573,  Killigrew  to 
Burghley. 
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castle,  which  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  English 
camp.  "This  day"  (17th  May),  said  Killigrew 
in  one  ol'  his  journal  letters  to  Burghley,  "  at  one 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  of  our  pieces 
began  to  speak  such  language  as  it  made  both 
them  in  the  castle,  I  am  sure,  think  more  of  God 
than  they  did  before,  and  all  our  men,  and  a  great 
many  others,  think  the  enterprise  not  so  hard 
as  before  they  took  it  to  be.  .  .  I  trust,  to 
be  short,  that  alter  the  battery  shall  be  outlaid, 
which  as  they  say  will  be  ready  by  the  21st  of 
this  month,  the  matter  will  be  at  a  point  before 
the  end  of  the  same.  .  .  Thanks  be  to  God, 
although  it  be  longsome,  it  hath  hitherto  been  with 
the  least  blood  that  ever  was  heard  in  such  a  case ; 
and  this  conjecture  we  have  to  lead  us,  that  they 
want  store  of  powder  within,  for  they  have  suffered 
us  to  plant  all  the  ordnance,  and  to  shoot  yesterday 
all  the  afternoon  without  any  harm  from  them."* 

From  this  time  till  the  23rd,  the  cannon  played 
incessantly  upon  the  castle,  the  guns  of  the  garri- 
son were  silenced,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
the  southern  wall  of  David's  Tower  fell  with  a 
great  crash ;  next  day  its  east  quarter,  the  port- 
cullis and  an  outer  bastion  named  Wallace  Tower, 
were  beaten  down  ;  and  on  the  26th  the  English, 
with  little  resistance,  stormed  the  "Spur"  or 
Blockhouse.f  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a 
general  assault ;  and  Morton,  who  had  determined 
to  lead  the  Scottish  forces,  was  exulting  in  the 
near  prospect  of  laying  hands  upon  his  victims, 
when  to  his  mortification  Grange  presented  himself 
on  the  wall  with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  and 
obtained  from  his  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier 
Drury  an  abstinence  of  two  days,  preparatory  to  a 
surrender.  This  was  in  the  evening,  and  a  meeting 
immediately  took  place  between  Grange  and  Robert 
Melvil,  on  the  part  of  the  Castilians,  Killigrew  and 
Drury  for  the  queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Boyd 
for  the  regent.  Kirkaldy's  requests  were,  to  have 
surety  for  their  lives  and  livings,  not  be  spoiled  of 
their  goods  within  the  castle,  to  have  license  for 
Lord  Hume  and  Lethington  to  retire  into  England, 
and  himself  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in 
his  own  country 4 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edinburgh,  Killigrew  to  Burghley, 
17th  May,  1573.  Also  Drury  to  Burghley,  18th  May,  1573.  "After 
the  first  tyre  of  ordnance  great  cries  and  shouts  were  made  by  the 
women  of  the  castle,  terming  the  day  and  hour  black." 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley,  28th  May,  1573. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  27th  May, 
1573.  Also  Ibid.  Sir  William  Drury  to  Burghley,  28th  May,  1573, 
in  which  Drury  says,  "  I  will  not  hearken  unto  the  request  of  the  Cas- 
tilians, further  than  the  regent  and  our  ambassador  shall  allow  of." 


To  these  conditions  Drury  would  probably  have 
agreed,  but  they  were  scornfully  rejected  by  Mor- 
ton. As  to  the  great  body  of  the  garrison,  he 
said,  he  was  ready,  if  they  came  out  singly  without 
arms,  and  submitted  to  his  mercy,  to  grant  them 
their  lives,  and  permit  them  to  go  where  they 
pleased  ;  but  there  were  nine  persons  who  must  be 
excepted  from  these  conditions  :  Grange  himself, 
William  Maitlaud  of  Lethington  the  secretary, 
Alexander,  Lord  Hume,  Robert  Melvil  of  Murdo- 
cairny,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  lairds  of 
Rcstalrig,  Drylaw,  and  Pitarrow.  These  must 
submit  themselves  unconditionally,  and  their  fate 
be  determined  by  the  queen  of  England,  according 
to  the  treaty  already  made  between  her  Majesty 
and  his  sovereign.  * 

This  stern  reply  made  it  evident  to  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  that  the  regent  would  be  content  with 
nothing  but  their  lives ;  and  convinced  of  this, 
they  rejected  his  terms,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  abide  the  worst.  But  this  was  no  longer 
in  their  power,  for  the  soldiers  began  to  mutiny, 
threatened  to  hang  the  secretary  over  the  walls 
within  six  hours  if  he  did  not  advise  a  surrender, 
and  were  ready  to  deliver  the  captain  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  enemy. f  In  this  dread  dilemma  an 
expedient  was  adopted,  suggested  probably  by  the 
fertile  brain  of  Lethington.  Grange,  after  refusing 
the  terms  in  open  conference,  sent  a  secret  message 
to  Drury,  in  consequence  of  which  two  companies 
of  the  besieging  force  were  admitted  within  the 
walls  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  and  to  them  in 
the  morning  he  and  his  companions  surrendered  ; 
expressly  stating,  that  they  submitted  not  to  the 
regent  of  Scotland,  but  to  the  queen  of  England, 
and  her  general  Sir  William  Drury.  They  were 
accordingly  carried  to  his  quarters ;  and  notwith- 
standing some  remonstrances  upon  the  part  of  the 
regent,  received  with  courtesy. J  Morton,  how- 
ever, was  not  thus  to  be  baulked  of  his  prey,  lie 
instantly  wrote  to  Burghley,  warning  him  that  the 
chief  authors  of  all  the  mischief  were  now  remain- 

*  Copy  of  the  time,  Stale  Paper  Office,  "  The  regent's  answer  to  the 
Castilians,"  May  28,  1573.  Also,  State  Paper  Office,  copy,  "Con- 
ditions of  rendering  the  castle." 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  20th  June, 
1573. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  William  Diury  to  Burghley, 
I.eith,  June  5,  1573.  Thero  is  a  passage  in  his  letter  which  is  curious, 
lie  says,  "By  computation  there  hath  been  near  3000  great  shot 
bestowed  against  the  castle  in  this  service,  and  the  bullets  of  all  or  the 
most  part  recovered,  and  brought  again,  part  by  our  own  labours,  and 
part  by  the  Scots,  paying  to  the  Scottish  people  a  piece  of  their  coin 
called  a  bawbee  for  every  bullet,  which  is  in  value  English,  one  penny 
and  a  quarter." 
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ing  without  condition  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers,  entreating  the  queen's  immediate  deci- 
sion upon  their  fate,  and  requesting  them  to.  be 
delivered  to  him,  that  they  might  suffer  for  their 
crimes*  Killigrew,  too,  had  the  barbarity  to  ad- 
vise their  execution  ;  and  Drury  anxiously  awaited 
his  next  orders.  At  this  trying  moment,  Grange 
and  Lethington  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
one  who  had  once  been  knit  to  them  in  ties  of  the 
strictest  friendship,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley : — 

"  My  Lord, — The  malice  of  our  enemies  is  the 
more  increased  against  us,  that  they  have  seen  us 
rendered  in  the  queen's  Majesty's  will,  and  now  to 
seek  refuge  at  her  highness'  hands.  And,  there- 
fore, we  doubt  not,  but  they  will  go  about  by  all 
means  possible  to  procure  our  mischief ;  yea,  that 
their  cruel  minds  shall  lead  them  to  that  impudency 
to  crave  our  bloods  at  her  Majesty's  hands.  But 
whatsoever  their  malice  be,  we  cannot  fear  that  it 
shall  take  success ;  knowing  with  how  gracious  a 
princess  we  have  to  do,  which  hath  given  so  many 
good  proofs  to  the  world  of  her  clemency  and  mild 
nature,  that  we  cannot  mistrust  that  the  first 
example  of  the  contrary  shall  be  shown  upon  us. 
We  take  this  to  be  her  very  natural,  Parcere  sub- 
jectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

"  We  have  rendered  ourselves  to  her  Majesty, 
which  to  our  own  countrymen  we  would  never 
have  done,  for  no  extremity  [that]  might  have 
come.  We  trust  her  Majesty  will  not  put  us  out 
of  her  hands  to  make  any  others,  especially  our 
mortal  enemy,  our  masters.  If  it  will  please  her 
Majesty  to  extend  her  most  gracious  clemency 
towards  us,  she  may  be  as  assured  to  have  us  as 
perpetually  at  her  devotion  as  any  of  this  nation  ; 
yea,  as  any  subject  of  her  own,  for  now  with 
honour  we  may  oblige  ourselves  to  her  Majesty 
farther  than  before  we  might,  and  her  Majesty's 
benefit  will  bind  us  perpetually.  In  the  case  we 
are  in  we  must  confess  we  are  of  small  value ;  yet 
may  her  Majesty  put  us  in  case,  that  perhaps  here- 
after we  will  be  able  to  serve  her  Majesty's  turn, 
which  occasion  being  offered,  assuredly  there  shall 
be  no  inlack  of  good  will.  Your  lordship  knoweth 
already  what  our  request  is  ;  we  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  further  it.  There  was  never  time  wherein 
your  lordship's  friendship  might  stand  us  in  such 
stead.  As  we  have  oftentimes  heretofore  tasted 
thereof,  so  we  humbly  pray  you  let  it  not  inlack 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iv.  fol.  85  dorso,  Mor- 
ton to  Burghley,  31st  May,  1673. 


us  now,  in  time  of  this  our  great  misery,  when  we 
have  more  need  than  ever  we  had.  Whatsoever 
our  deservings  have  been,  forget  not  your  own 
good  natural.  If,  by  your  lordship's  mediation, 
her  Majesty  conserve  us,  your  lordship  shall  have 
us  perpetually  bound  to  do  you  service.  .  .  . 
Let  not  the  misreports  of  our  enemies  prevail 
against  us.  When  we  are  in  her  Majesty's  hands 
she  may  make  us  what  pleaseth  her. 
From  Edinburgh,  the  1st  June,  1573."  * 

This  letter  produced  no  effect.  Elizabeth,  in- 
deed, did  not  instantly  decide,  and  requested 
particular  information  to  be  sent  to  her  of  the 
"quality  and  quantity  of  the  prisoners'  offences;" 
but  Killigrew  and  Morton  so  strongly  advised  their 
execution,  that  the  queen  commanded  them  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  regent,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
he  pleased.  This,  as  she  must  have  known,  was 
equivalent  to  signing  their  death-warrant.  Before, 
however,  the  final  order  arrived,  Lethington  died 
in  prison.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison;  but  the  rumour  was  uncertain,  and  was 
treated  by  many  as  an  invention  of  his  enemies.f 
Ten  days  after  this,  Drury  reluctantly  complied 
with  the  orders  of  Elizabeth,  and  delivered  Grange, 
Hume,  John  Maitland  (Lethington's  younger 
brother),  and  Robert  Melvil,  to  the  regent;  X 
Grange's  brother,  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  being  al- 
ready in  Morton's  hands. 

Much  interest  was  now  exerted  to  save  the  life 
of  Grange,  but  without  success.  He  had  made 
himself  too  conspicuous,  and  his  talents  for  war 
were  much  dreaded  by  his  adversaries.  A  hundred 
gentlemen,  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  offered  for 
his  pardon  to  become  perpetual  servants  to  the 
house  of  Angus  and  Morton  in  "bond  of  man- 
rent,"  a  species  of  obligation  well  known  in  those 
times,  and  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
regent,  besides  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  merks ; 
but  although  Morton's  prevailing  vice  was  avarice, 
he  was  compelled  to  resist  the  temptation,  influ- 
enced, as  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  Killigrew,  by  the 
"  denunciations  of  the  preachers,"  §  who  cried  out 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iv.  fol.  86,  Lethington 
and  Grange  to  Lord  Burghley,  1st  June,  1573. 

f  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  iv.  fol.  97,  copy,  Elizaheth  to 
Morton,  9th  June,  1573.  Ibid.  fol.  101,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  12th 
June,  1573.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to 
Burghley,  June  20,  1573. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Drury  to  Burghley,  Leith,  18th 
June,  1573. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  to  Killigrew,  August  5, 
1573.  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  C.  Diurnal  of  Occurrents, 
p.  336. 
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that  God's  plague  would  not  cease  till  the  land 
were  purged  with  blood.  They  were  aware  of 
the  prediction  of  Knox,  so  recently  uttered  upon 
his  death-bed,  that  Grange  should  be  shamefully 
draped  from  the  rock  wherein  he  trusted,  and 
hanged  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  success  of 
Drury  had  fulfilled  the  first  part,  and  the  violence 
with  which  the  ministers  opposed  every  intercession 
for  mercy,  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of  their  de- 
termination that  the  second  head  of  the  reputed 
prophecy  should  be  as  punctually  accomplished.  • 

Nor  were  they  disappointed.  On  the  3rd  of 
August,  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother 
were  brought  from  Holyrood  to  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators.  They  were  attended 
on  the  scaffold  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  a  martial 
clergyman  of  those  times,  to  whose  hands,  if 
we  may  believe  Melvil,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  Bible  or  the  hagbut  were  most  con- 
genial instruments.  Grange  received  his  ministra- 
tions with  gratitude,  and  expressed  on  the  scaffold 
deep  penitence  for  his  sins,  and  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  his  captive  sovereign.* 

Thus  died  the  famous  Laird  of  Grange,  a  gentle- 
man who,  although  his  character  will  not  bear 
examination  if  we  look  to  consistency  and  public 
principle,  was  justly  reputed  one  of  the  best  soldiers 
and  most  accomplished  cavaliers  of  his  time,  f 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Bnrghley,  August  3, 
1573.    Melvil's  Diary,  pp.  2G,  27,  28. 

f  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  257.  His  character  of  Grange  is  very  ex- 
pressive.   "  He  was,"  says  he,  "  humble,  gentle,  and  meek,  like  a  lamb 


The  year  1573  was  thus  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Mary,  whose  last  hope  expired  with  the  execution 
of  this  brave  man,  and  the  surrender  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  In  England  she  had  seen  all  her 
plans  blasted  by  the  death  of  Norfolk  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  bishop  of  lioss;  to  France  she 
could  no  longer  look  for  active  interference  in  her 
behalf,  for  Elizabeth  had  recently  entered  into  the 
defensive  treaty  of  Blois  with  that  kingdom;  and 
Catherine  of  Medicis  was  negotiating  a  marriage 
between  the  English  queen  and  her  son  the  Duke 
D'Alencon,  a  proposal  hollow  indeed,  and  insin- 
cere on  both  sides,  yet,  for  the  time,  rendering  all 
interference  with  Scotland  on  the  part  of  France 
unadvisable.  Even  Spain  she  could  no  longer 
regard  with  any  confidence.  The  duke  of  Alva 
was  the  friend  and  secret  correspondent  of  Burgh- 
ley  and  Elizabeth ;  and  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
refugees  in  Flanders  were  incessant  in  their  in- 
trigues, and  Philip  himself  seemed  disposed  to 
annoy  her  on  the  side  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  influence  of  this  minister  effectually  counter- 
acted any  decided  enterprise.*  With  the  death 
of  Kirkaldy,  therefore,  the  reign  of  Mary  properly 
terminates;  for  immediately  after  that  event,  her 
last  intrepid  supporter,  Sir  Adam  Gordon  of 
Auchendown,  retired  to  France;  and  from  that 
period  till  her  death  no  subject  dared  to  acknow- 
ledge her  as  his  sovereign. 

in  the  house,  but  a  lion  in  the  field ;  a  lusty,  stark,  and  well  propor- 
tioned personage,  and  of  a  hardy  mi  J  magnanimous  courage."  See 
also  Melvil's  Diary,  p.  28. 
*  Gonzalez,  pp.  370,  371. 
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Scotland  was  now  at  peace;  and  the  regent,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  domestic  enemies  or  foreign 
intrigue,  addressed  himself  with  great  energy  and 
success  to  reduce  the  country  to  order.  The 
Border  districts,  at  all  times  impatient  under  the 
restraints  of  a  firm  government,  had,  during  the 
late  civil  commotions,  become  the  scene  of  the  ut- 
most violence  and  confusion;  but  Morton,  advanc- 
ing from  Peebles  to  Jedburgh  with  a  force  of 
four  thousand  men,  soon  compelled  the  principal 
chiefs  to  respect  the  law  and  give  pledges  for  their 
obedience.*  Sir  James  Hume  of  Coldingknowes 
was  then  appointed  warden  of  the  east,  Lord 
Maxwell  of  the  west,  and  Sir  John  Carmichael 
of  the  middle  marches ;  f  and  the  regent  had  leisure 
to  renew  his  correspondence  and  confirm  his  ties 
with  England. 

Some  time  before  this,  when  Killigrew  after 
his  successful  embassy  returned  to  the  English 
court,J  Morton  had  sent  a  memorial  to  Elizabeth, § 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  principles  upon  which 
he  proposed  to  regulate  his  future  government. 
He  declared  the  grateful  feelings  entertained  by 
himself  and  the  people,  for  her  late  assistance  in 
quieting  their  troubled  country,  and  reducing  it 
under  the  king's  obedience.  ||  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  mutual  league  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  .  its 
professors  against  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  sug- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Regent  to  Lord  Burghley, 
Kelso,  August  30,  1573. 

f  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  337.  Spottiswood,  p.  272. 
I  June  29. 

§  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Memoirs  of  me,  the  Lord  Regent  of 
Scotland,  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England's  Ambassador,  &c,  2Gth 
June,  1573.  ||  Ibid. 


gested  the  expediency  of  a  contract  or  band  for 
mutual  defence  from  foreign  invasion.*  In  a  letter 
written  at  the  same  time  to  Burghley,  he  pointed 
out  the  heavy  charges  which  he  had  incurred,  and 
requested  pecuniary  assistance,  as  it  would  still  be 
necessary  for  him  to  provide  against  any  renewed 
rebellion  by  keeping  up  a  body  of  troops ;  and  he, 
lastly,  reminded  Elizabeth  that  Mary,  the  root  of 
all  the  evil,  was  still  in  her  power,  and  at  her 
disposal.  "  The  ground  of  the  trouble,"  said  he, 
"  remains  in  her  Majesty's  hands  and  power; 
whereunto  I  doubt  not  her  highness  will  put  order 
when  she  thinks  time,  so  as  presently  I  will  not  be 
further  curious  thereanent,  abiding  the  knowledge 
of  her  Majesty's  mind,  how  she  shall  think  con- 
venient to  proceed  in  that  behalf."  f  It  appears 
from  this  sentence,  that  the  regent  invited  the 
English  queen  to  renew  the  negotiations  for 
putting  Mary  to  death  in  Scotland,  which  were 
so  suddenly  broken  off  by  the  decease  of  Mar;  and 
indeed,  some  time  before  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  Killigrew,  the  ambassador, 
wrote  to  Burghley  that  he  had  given  Morton  a 
strong  hint  upon  the  subject.  He  stated,  that  in 
a  conversation  which  took  place  in  the  palace  the 
regent  had  declared,  that  as  long  as  the  Scottish 
queen  lived  there  would  be  treason,  troubles,  and 
mischief;  to  which,  said  Killigrew,  "  I  answered 
he  might  help  that;  and  he  said,  when  all  was 
done,  he  thought  at  the  next  Parliament   ...  to 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Memoirs  of  me,  the  Lord  Regent  of 
Scotland,  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England's  Ambassador,  &c,  26th 
June,  1573. 

f  MS.  Letter  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  to  Burghley,  25th 
June,  1573. 
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prove  the  noblemen  after  this  concord,  to  sec 
what  might  be  done."*  We  do  not  find,  how- 
ever, that  Elizabeth  at  this  moment  gave  any 
encouragement  to  the  renewal  of  this  nefarious 
negotiation. 

All  was  now  quiet  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  notwithstanding  the  miseries  of  the  civil 
war,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
been  progressive.  Commerce  and  trade  had  in- 
creased ;  and  whilst  the  power  of  the  high  feudal 
lords  was  visibly  on  the  decay,  the  middle  classes 
had  risen  in  importance;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  instructed  in  their  political  duties  by 
the  sermons  of  the  clergy,  and  acquiring  from  the 
institution  of  parish  schools  a  large  share  of 
education  and  intelligence,  began  to  appreciate 
their  rights,  and  to  feel  their  own  strength.  There 
is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Killigrew,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  upon  this  subject.  "  Mcthinks," 
said  this  acute  observer,  "I  see  the  noblemen's 
great  credit  decay  in  this  country,  and  the  barons, 
burrows,  and  such  like,  take  more  upon  them ;  the 
ministers  and  religion  increase,  and  the  desire  in 
them  to  prevent  the  practices  of  the  papists;  the 
number  of  able  men  for  service  very  great,  and 
well  furnished  both  on  horse  and  foot;  their  navy 
so  augmented,  as  it  is  a  thing  almost  incredible."! 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Killigrew's  last  visit  to 
Scotland  had  been  in  1567,  immediately  after  the 
murder  of  the  king;  and  that  the  remarkable  change 
which  he  now  noticed,  had  taken  place  in  the 
brief  period  of  five  years. 

This  flourishing  state  of  things,  however,  did 
not  long  continue;  for  although  the  regent  was 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  restoring  security 
and  order,  and  his  vigour  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  was  superior  to  that  of  any  former  governor, 
there  was  one  vice  which  stained  his  character, 
and  led  to  measures  of  an  unpopular  and  oppres- 
sive kind.  This  was  avarice:  and  he  found  the 
first  field  for  its  exercise  in  an  attack  upon  the 
patrimony  of  the  Kirk.  He  had  the  address  to 
persuade  the  presbyterian  clergy,  that  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  their  interests  to  resign  at 
once  into  his  hands  the  thirds  of  the  benefices, 
which  had  been  granted  for  their  support  by  a 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  The  Regent  to  Lord  Burghley, 
Holyrood,  26th  June,  1573.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Killigrew  to  Burghley,  4th  March,  1572-73. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Slate  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley,  11th 
Novemher,  1572. 


former  Parliament.  Their  collectors,  he  said, 
were  often  in  arrear;  but  his  object  would  be,  to 
make  the  stipend  local,  and  payable  in  each  parish 
where  they  served.  This  would  be  a  better 
system;  and  if  it  failed,  they  should  upon  appli- 
cation be  immediately  reinstated  in  their  right 
and  possession.*  The  plan  was  agreed  tc,  but 
was  followed  by  immediate  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy;  as  the  moment  Morton  became 
possessed  of  the  thirds,  his  scheme  of  spoliation 
was  unmasked.  The  course  he  followed  was,  to 
appoint  two,  three,  or  even  four  churches  to  one 
minister,  who  was  bound  to  preach  in  them  by 
turns;  and  at  the  same  time  he  placed  in  every 
parish  a  reader,  whose  duty  was  to  officiate  in 
the  minister's  absence,  and  to  whom  a  miserable 
pittance  of  twenty  or  forty  pounds  Scots  was 
assigned.  Having  thus  allotted  to  the  church  the 
smallest  possible  sum,  he  seized  the  overplus  for 
himself;  and  when  the  clergy,  sensible  of  their 
error,  petitioned  to  be  reinstated  in  their  property, 
as  had  been  promised,  they  were  at  first  met  with 
delays,  and  at  last  peremptorily  told  that  the 
appointment  of  the  stipends  ought  properly  tc 
belong  to  the  regent  and  council. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distressing  and  degrading 
to  this  independent  body  of  men  than  such  a  state 
of  things.  Before  this,  when  their  stipend  was 
defective,  they  had  an  appeal  to  the  superinten- 
dents, who,  if  not  always  able,  were  at  least  solici- 
tous to  relieve  them.  Now,  they  were  compelled 
to  become  suitors  at  court,  where  their  importunate 
complaints  met  only  with  ridicule  and  neglect. 
All  this  misery  was  justly  laid  to  the  regent's 
account ;  and  although  once  their  favourite,  as 
a  steady  friend  to  the  Reformation,  he  became 
highly  unpopular  with  the  clergy. 

But  if  the  grasping  avarice  of  Morton  fell  heavy 
on  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  their  woes  were  little 
to  the  miseries  of  the  lower  classes,  more  especially 
the  artizans,  merchants,  and  burgesses  of  the 
capital.  Many  of  these  had  remained  in  the  city 
during  the  time  of  the  late  troubles.  These  were 
now  treated  as  rebels,  who  had  resisted  the  king's 
authority;  and  they  found  that  they  must  cither 
submit  to  a  public  trial,  or  purchase  security  by 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  sum  thus  collected 
was  intended  at  first  to  be  divided  between  the 
state  and  the  citizens  whose  houses  and  property 
had  been  destroyed;  but  it  followed  the  (ate  of  all 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  273. 
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moneys  paid  into  the  coffers  of  this  rapacious 
governor. 

Another  source  of  complaint  arose  out  of  those 
itinerant  courts,  denominated  Justice  Ayres,  and 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  which, 
under  his  administration,  became  little  else  than 
parts  of  a  system  of  legal  machinery,  invented  to 
overawe  and  plunder  all  classes  in  the  country. 
To  supply  them  with  victims,  he  kept  in  pay  a 
numerous  body  of  informers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  discover  offences.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to 
bring  forward  accusations  of  almost  every  possible 
nature,  after  so  many  years  of  a  divided  govern- 
ment, in  which  men,  at  one  time  or  another,  had 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  very  opposite 
authorities:  now  that  of  the  king  and  his  regent; 
now,  of  the  queen  or  her  partizans.  Ample  ground 
was  thus  found  for  every  species  of  prosecution : 
against  merchants  for  transporting  coin  out  of  the 
realm,  against  Protestants  for  transgressing  the 
statute  by  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  against  the  poorer 
artizans  or  labourers  for  the  mere  remaining  in  a 
town  or  city  which  was  occupied  by  the  queen's 
forces.  As  to  those  whose  only  offence  was  to  be 
rich,  their  case  was  the  worst  of  all;  for  to  have  a 
full  purse,  and  "  thole  "  *  a  heavy  fine  to  the  regent, 
were  become  synonymous  terms. 

These  were  not  Morton's  only  resources.  His . 
petitions  to  Elizabeth  for  support  were  importunate 
and  incessant;  nor  did  he  fail  to  remind  her,  that 
as  it  was  by  her  "allowance  and  advice  that  he 
had  entered  upon  the  regency,  so  he  confidently 
expected  her  aid,  especially  in  money,  and  pensions 
bestowed  upon  his  friends."  Although  universally 
reputed  rich,  he  dwelt  pathetically  on  his  limited 
revenue  compared  with  his  vast  outlay ;  and  in  the 
letter  to  Burghley,  which  preferred  these  requests, 
he  at  the  same  time  earnestly  recommended  Eliza- 
beth to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  France,  as  the 
noted  Adam  Gordon,  who  had  already  done  so 
much  mischief  in  the  north,  was  now  received  at 
the  French  court,  and  had  offered,  if  properly 
supported,  to  overthrow  the  king's  government  in 
Scotland.j 

This  news  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  English 
queen ;  for  not  long  after  she  again  despatched 
Killigrew  into  that  country.  Her  avowed  object 
was  to  learn  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the 

*  "  Thole,"  undergo. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  The  Regent  Morton  to  Burghley, 
January  21,  1573-74,  Haddington. 


disposition  of  the  regent;  "  whether  he  was  con- 
stant in  his  affection  towards  England;  how  his 
government  was  liked  by  the  people;  whether  the 
Scottish  queen  had  yet  any  party  there ;  and,  above 
all,  to  discover  whether  France  was  intriguing,  as 
had  been  reported,  to  get  possession  of  the  young 
king."  To  the  regent's  proposal  for  a  defensive 
and  religious  league,  he  was  instructed  to  reply 
that  she  deemed  such  a  measure  at  present  unne- 
cessary ;  although,  in  any  emergency,  he  might 
look  confidently  to  her  support.  As  to  his 
request  for  money,  Killigrew  was,  as  delicately 
as  he  could,  to  "  waive "  all  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

Here,  however,  as  in  the  former  embassy,  there 
was  a  mission  within  a  mission;  and  the  envoy's 
open  instructions  embraced  not  the  whole,  nor 
even  the  most  material  part,  of  the  object  for 
which  he  was  sent.  He  was  enjoined  by  Burghley 
and  Leicester  (doubtless,  as  before^  with  Elizabeth's 
knowledge  and  advice)  to  renew  the  negotiation 
for  "  the  great  matter ;"  the  project  for  having 
Mary  put  to  death  in  her  own  country,  and  by  her 
own  subjects.  Unfortunately  the  written  orders 
upon  this  point  are  now  lost;  but  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  the  ambassador 
communicated  to  Walsingham  his  fears  that  they 
had  suffered  the  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  a  result  to  go  by.* 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  country,  Killigrew 
became  convinced  that  his  sovereign  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  lost  popularity  since  his  late  residence  in 
Scotland.  The  regent,  although  professing  his 
usual  devotion,  appeared  more  distant  and  reserved. 
The  queen's  coldness  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed league,  and  her  evasion  of  his  requests  for 
pensions,  had  produced  no  good  effect;  and  some 
piracies  committed  by  English  subjects  upon  Scot- 
tish merchantmen  had  occasioned  great  popular 
discontent. 

Not  long  after  the  ambassador's  arrival,  he 
repaired  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
the  young  king,  who  had  very  recently  completed 
his  eighth  year;  and  after  the  interview  he  sent 
this  interesting  portrait  of  him  to  Walsingham: — 
"  Since  my  last  unto  you,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
at  Stirling  to  visit  the  king  in  her  Majesty's  name, 
and  met  by  the  way  the  countess  of  Mar  coming 

*  MS  State  Paper  Office,  "Instructions  given  to  Henry  Killigrew, 
Esq.,  &c."  May  22,  1574,  Signed  by  Walsingham.  Also,  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  June  8,  1574. 
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to  Edinburgh,  to  whom  I  did  her  Majesty's  com- 
mendations. 

"  The  king  seemed  to  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
her  Majesty,  and  could  use  pretty  speeches :  as,  how 
much  he  was  bound  unto  her  Majesty,  yea,  more 
than  to  his  own  mother.  And  at  my  departure 
he  prayed  me  to  thank  her  Majesty  for  the  good 
remembrance  she  had  of  him ;  and  further  desired 
me  to  make  his  hearty  commendations  unto  her 
Majesty.  His  grace  is  well  grown,  both  in  body 
and  spirit,  since  I  was  last  here.  He  speaketh  the 
French  tongue  marvellous  well;  and  that  which 
seems  strange  to  me,  he  was  able,  extempore 
(which  he  did  before  me),  to  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible  out  of  Latin  into  French,  and  out  of 
French  after  into  English,  so  well,  as .  few  men 
could  have  added  anything  to  his  translation.  His 
schoolmasters,  Mr.  George  Buchanan  and  Mr. 
Peter  Young,  rare  men,  caused  me  to  appoint  the 
king  what  chapter  I  would;  and  so  did  I,  whereby 
I  perceived  it  was  not  studied  for.  They  also 
made  his  highness  dance  before  me,  which  he  like- 
wise did  with  a  very  good  grace;  a  prince  sure  of 
great  hope,  if  God  send  him  life."* 

The  English  ambassador  remained  in  Scotland 
for  more  than  two  months,  during  which  time  he 
had  ample  opportunities  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country.  He  found  the  regent 
firm  in  his  government,  universally  obeyed,  some- 
what more  feared  than  loved;  but  bold,  decisive, 
and  clear-headed  in  the  adoption  and  execution  of 
such  measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  establish 
quiet  and  good  order  in  the  realm. 

The  general  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  surprised  him.  He  had,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  left  the  country  "  in  a  consumption," 
distracted  and  impoverished  by  a  long  continuance 
of  civil  war.f  He  had  expected,  on  his  return,  to 
meet  with  the  same  melancholy  state  of  things; 
but  to  his  astonishment,  the  nation,  as  he  described 
it  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  had  recovered 
itself  with  a  rapidity  of  which  he  found  it  difficult 
to  assign  the  cause.  Its  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  people 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  miseries,  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  universally 
acknowledged  the  king's  authority.  Although 
French  intrigue  was  still  busy,  and  the  captive 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  30th 
June,  1574. 

f  This  must  allude  to  his  last  visit  hut  one,  i.e.  in  15G7;  for  in 
1572  he  described  it  as  rapidly  improving.    Supra,  p.  95. 
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queen  attempted  to  keep  up  a  party,  the  uncom- 
mon vigilance  of  Morton  detected  and  put  down 
all  her  practices.  Formerly  the  people,  broken, 
bankrupt,  and  dispirited,  were  glad  to  sue  for  the 
protection  of  England,  and  the  nobles  were  eager 
in  their  offers  to  Elizabeth.  Now,  to  use  Killi- 
grew's  phrase,  they  were  "  lusty  and  indepen- 
dent;" they  talked  as  those  who  would  be  sued  to; 
then-  alliance,  they  said,  had  been  courted  by 
"  great  monarchies;"  and  they  complained  loudly 
of  the  attack  and  plunder  of  their  merchantmen 
by  the  English  pirates.  On  this  subject  the  regent 
expressed  himself  keenly,  and  was  greatly  moved. 
He  dwelt,  too,  on  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  rejection  of  the  proposed  league  by  Elizabeth; 
her  silence  as  to  sending  him  any  aid,  or  granting 
any  pensions;  the  delay  in  giving  back  the  ord- 
nance which  had  been  taken  by  the  English,  and 
other  lighter  subjects  of  complaint,  were  all  reca- 
pitulated; and  it  was  evident  to  Killigrew  that 
there  was  an  alteration  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  countries,  which  he  assured  Walsine- 
ham  would  not  be  removed  by  mere  words  of 
compliment.* 

The  ambassador  anxiously  impressed  upon  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers,  that  the  Scots  were  no  longer 
dependent  upon  England ;  and  as  to  attempting  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  regent  in  "  the  great 
matter,"f  which  Leicester  and  Burghley  were  soli- 
citous should  be  again  secretly  discussed,  it  seemed 
to  him  a  vain  idea  at  present.  If  Morton  were  to 
consent  to  put  Mary  to  death  on  her  delivery  into 
his  hands,  it  would  only  be,  as  he  soon  perceived, 
by  the  offer  of  a  far  higher  bribe  than  Elizabeth 
was  disposed  to  give;  and  by  the  settlement  of  large 
annuities  on  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  confidants 
to  his  cruel  design.  Killigrew  was  so  assured  of 
the  backwardness  of  his  royal  mistress  upon  this 
point,  and  the  determination  of  the  regent  not  to 
move  without  such  inducement,  that  he  begged  to 

7  DO 

be  allowed  to  return.  "  I  see  no  cause,"  said  he 
to  Walsingham,  "  why  I  should  remain  here  any 
longer;  .  .  .  especially  if  you  resolve  not 
upon  the  league,  nor  upon  pensions,  which  is  the 
surest  ground  I  do  see  to  build  '  the  great  matter ' 
upon,  without  which  small  assurance  can  be  made. 
I  pray  God  we  prove  not  herein  like  those  who 
refused  the  three  volumes  of  Sibylla's  prophecies, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  June 
23,  1574.  Ibid.  Same  to  same,  24th  June,  1574.  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  18th  Juno,  1574. 

f  The  having  Mary  put  to  death  in  Scotland. 
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with  the  price  which  afterwards  they  were  glad 
to  give  for  one  that  was  lost ;  for  sure  I  left  the 
market  here  better  cheap  than  now  I  find  it."  * 

The  queen  of  England,  however,  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  diverted  from  any  object  upon  which  she 
considered  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  kingdom 
to  depend,  and  she  insisted  that  her  ambassador 
should  remain  and  accompany  the  regent  in  his 
northern  progress,  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
enter. f  "  I  think  it  not  convenient,"  said  Wal- 
singham  to  him,  in  a  letter  of  the  18th  July, 
"  that  you  be  recalled  till  such  time  as  you  have 
advertised  how  you  find  the  regent  affected  touch- 
ing '  the  great  matter '  you  had  in  commission  to 
deal  in ;  and  therefore  I  think  fit  you  accompany 
the  regent  till  you  be  revoked." | 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  held  a  secret  con- 
ference with  Leicester,  Burghley,  and  Walsing- 
ham,  and  appears  to  have  herself  suggested  a  new 
scheme  for  getting  rid  of  Mary.  It  is  unfortunately 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  letter 
in  which  it  is  alluded  to  being  written  partly  in 
cipher;  but  it  was  disapproved  of  by  Walsingham, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  send  the  Scottish  queen  into  Scotland 
without  an  absolute  certainty  that  she  should  be 
put  to  death. § 

The  English  queen  was  evidently  distracted  be- . 
tween  the  fear  of  two  dangers — one,  the  retaining 
Mary  within  her  dominions,  which  experience  had 
taught  her  was  the  cause  of  constant  plots  and 
practices ;  the  other,  the  delivering  her  to  the 
Scots,  an  expedient  which,  unless  it  were  carried 
through  in  the  way  proposed  by  Burghley  and 
Leicester  in  1572,  ||  that  is,  under  a  positive  agree- 
ment that  she  should  be  put  to  death,  was,  as  they 
justly  thought,  full  of  peril.    Morton,  however, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  12th 
July,  1574,  Edinburgh.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to 
Walsingham,  23rd  June,  1574. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Walsingham,  June 
23,  1574. 

%  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Killigrew, 
July  18,  1574. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Killigrew,  Wood- 
stock, July  30,  1574.  Killigrew  accordingly  accompanied  the  regent 
in  his  northern  progress;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Aberdeen  held  a 
secret  consultation  on  the  great  matter  ;  but  unfortunately,  the  letters 
in  which  we  might  have  looked  for  a  particular  account  of  what  took 
place  have  disappeared.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  the 
ambassador  returned  soon  after  to  the  English  court  (August  16);  and 
that  in  a  brief  memorandum  of  such  things  as  the  regent  desired  him 
to  remember  in  his  conferences  with  the  queen  of  England,  is  this 
slight  note:— "What  further  is  to  be  looked  for  in  that  which  passed 
betwixt  us  at  Aberdeen,  touching  the  matter  of  greatest  moment." — 
MS.  Memorandum,  State  Paper  Office,  August  16,  1574. 

||  See  above,  p.  82 


although  he  had  shown  himself  perfectly  willing 
to  receive  Mary  under  this  atrocious  condition, 
continued  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  sell  his 
services  for  mere  words.  He,  too,  insisted  on 
certain  terms;  especially  an  advance  in  money, 
and  pensions  to  his  friends.  But  the  queen  deemed 
his  demands  exorbitant ;  and  as  was  not  unfre- 
quent  with  her  when  pressed  by  a  difficulty  from 
which  she  saw  no  immediate  escape,  she  dismissed 
the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  unwisely  took 
refuge  in  delay.  In  this  manner  "  the  great  mat- 
ter "  for  the  present  was  allowed  to  sleep ;  and 
Mary  owed  her  life  to  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  avarice  of  the  Scottish  regent.* 

Killigrew  not  long  after  left  Scotland,  and  on 
parting  with  him,  Morton  assured  Leicester  in  a 
letter  which  this  ambassador  carried  with  him, 
"  that  no  stranger  had  ever  departed  from  that 
country  with  greater  liking  and  contentment  of 
the  people."  f  He  requested  him  at  the  same  time, 
on  his  return  to  the  English  court,  to  communicate 
with  the  queen  and  council  upon  some  subjects  of 
import,  which  required  a  speedy  answer.  These 
embraced  the  dangers  to  which  the  Protestant 
interest  in  Scotland  was  exposed  from  continental 
intrigue ;  but  to  the  regent's  mortification,  many 
months  elapsed  before  any  answer  was  received. 
At  last,  Walsingham,  alarmed  by  the  apathy  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  continued  practices  of  her  ene- 
mies, endeavoured  in  a  letter  of  free  remonstrance 
to  rouse  his  mistress  to  a  sense  of  her  peril.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  recently  received  a  despatch 
from  the  Scottish  regent,  and  with  it  some  inter- 
cepted papers  of  the  bishop  of  Boss,  which  required 
instant  consideration.  They  would  convince  her, 
he  trusted,  how  utterly  hollow  were  the  promises  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  to  what  imminent  danger 
she  was  exposed  from  "  unsound  subjects  at  home." 
He  besought  her  deeply  to  weigh  the  matter,  and 
"  set  to  "  her  hand  for  the  protection  of  her  realm: 
observed  that,  "  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain 
were  dead,  he  had  left  successors  enough  to  execute 
his  plots  ; "  and  conjured  her  to  use  expedition 
before  the  hidden  sparks  of  treason,  now  smoulder- 
ing within  the  realm,  should  break  out  into  an 
unquenchable  fire.  "  For  the  love  of  God,  madam," 
said  he,  "  let  not  the  case  of  your  diseased  estate 
hang  longer  in  deliberation.    Diseased  estates  are 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Regent  to  Leicester,  August 
16,  1574,  Aberdeen. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Morton  to  Leicester,  16th  August, 
1574. 
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no  more  cured  by  consultation  without  execution, 
than  unsound  bodies  by  mere  conference  with  the 
physician  ;  and  you  will  perceive  by  his  letters 
how  much  the  regent  is  aggrieved."* 

For  a  moment  these  strong  representations 
alarmed  Elizabeth,  and  she  talked  of  sending  Kil- 
ligrew  or  Randolph  immediately  into  Scotland;! 
but  her  relations  with  France  occasioned  new 
delays.  She  had  entered  into  an  amicable  corre- 
spondence with  Catherine  dc  Medicis.  The  Duke 
D'Alencon  still  warmly  prosecuted  his  marriage 
suit ;  and  although  the  English  queen  had  not 
the  slightest  intentions  of  granting  it,  she,  as 
usual,  dallied  and  coquetted  with  the  proposal. 
In  the  midst  of  all,  Charles  IX.  died ;  the  queen 
became  engrossed  with  the  speculations  and  un- 
certainties which  follow  a  new  succession  ;  and 
Morton,  irritated  by  neglect,  was  driven  by  resent- 
ment and  necessity  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
that  party  in  Scotland  which  was  devoted  to 
France. 

This  alienation  was  soon  detected  by  Walsing- 
ham,  who  wrote  in  alarm  to  Burghley,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day  to  Elizabeth,  adjuring  her,  "  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  arrest  the  impending  mischief 
and  secure  the  Scotish  amity,  which  of  all  others 
stood  them  at  that  moment  in  greatest  stead. 
Already,"  he  said,  "  the  regent  was  conferring 
favours  on  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  entirely 
French  ;  already  he  was  plotting  to  get  the  young 
king  of  Scots  out  of  the  hands  of  his  governor, 
Alexander  Erskine ;  Henry  III.,  the  new  king  of 
France,  was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Guise ;  and  with  such  feelings,  what  was  to  be 
expected  but  that,  the  moment  he  had  quieted  the 
disturbances  in  his  own  realm,  he  would  keenly 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen?  "J 

Elizabeth  was  at  last  roused,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  despatch  of  Henry  Killigrew  into  Scotland, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Davison,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  secretary,  whom  he  was  directed  to 
leave  as  English  resident  at  the  Scottish  court. § 

*  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingliam  to  Elizabeth, 
January  15,  1574-75. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Edward  Cary  to  Walsingliam,  17th 
•January,  1574-75.  Also,  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsing- 
liam to  the  Queen,  20th  March,  1574-75.  In  the  midst  of  these 
anticipated  troubles  died,  at  his  palace  of  Hamilton,  the  duke  of 
Chf.stelherault,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regent  Arran,  on  the 
22nd  January,  1574-75. 

I  MS.  Letter,  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingliam  to 
Burghley,  11th  April,  1575.  Also,  State  Paper  Office,  Original  draft, 
Walsingham  to  Elizabeth,  12th  April,  1575. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Original.  Instructions  to  Henry  Killi- 
grew, 27th  May,  15"5. 


But  before  the  ambassador  crossed  the  Border  an 
affray  broke  out  which  threatened  the  most  serious 
consequences,  and  arrested  him  at  Berwick.  At  a 
warden  court,  held  by  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of 
the  middle  marches,  and  Sir  John  Carmiehael, 
keeper  of  Liddesdale,  a  dispute  arose  which  led  to 
high  words  between  these  two  leaders  ;  and  their 
followers,  taking  fire,  assaulted  each  other.  The 
Scots  at  first  were  repulsed,  but  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  their  countrymen  from  Jedburgh,  rallied, 
and  attacked  and  totally  routed  the  English.  Sir 
John  Heron,  keeper  of  Tynedalc,  was  slain;  whilst 
Sir  John  Forster,  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Sir  Cuthbert 
Collingwood,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Fenwick,  and  about 
three  hundred  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
carried  by  the  earl  of  Angus  to  the  regent  at  Dal- 
keith. Morton  received  them  with  much  courtesy, 
dismissed  the  prisoners  of  inferior  rank,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  his  readiness  to 
afford  redress:  but  he  detained  the  lord  warden  ; 
and  when  the  queen  insisted  that  the  regent 
should  meet  Lord  Huntingdon,  the  president  of 
the  north,  in  a  personal  conference  in  England,  he 
peremptorily  refused.  Such  a  proceeding,  he  said, 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  office  he  held ;  but 
he  offered  to  send  the  justice-clerk  to  arrange  a 
meeting  in  Scotland.* 

On  being  informed  of  this,  Elizabeth,  already 
chafed  by  the  detention  of  her  warden,  broke  into 
one  of  those  furious  fits  of  passion  which  some- 
times caused  her  highest  councillors  to  tremble  for 
their  heads,  and  disagreeably  reminded  them  of 
her  father.    In  this  frame  she  dictated  a  violent 

message  to  the  Scottish  regent,  which  she  com- 
es O  ' 

manded  Killigrew  to  deliver  without  reserve  or 
delay.  She  had  seen,  she  said,  certain  demands 
made  on  his  part  by  the  justice-clerk,  and  did  not 
a  little  wonder  at  so  strange  and  insolent  a  manner 
of  dealing.  He  had  already  been  guilty  of  a  foul 
fact  in  detaining  her  warden,  the  governor  of  one 
of  the  principal  forts  in  her  realm  ;  he  had  com- 
mitted a  flagrant  breach  of  treaty ;  and  had  she 
been  inclined  to  prosecute  her  just  revenge,  he 
should  soon  have  learnt  what  it  was  for  one  of  his 
base  calling  to  offend  one  of  her  quality.  And 
whereas,  continued  she,  he  gocth  about  to  excuse 
the  detaining  of  our  warden,  alleging  that  he 
feared  he  might  revenge  himself  when  his  blood 
was  roused  for  his  kinsman's  death — such  an 

*  MS.  Relation  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  from  1566  to  1579. 
Warrender  MS.  Collections,  vol.  li.  fol.  208. 
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excuse  seemed  to  her,  she  must  tell  him,  a  scornful 
aggravation  of  his  fault ;  for  she  would  have  him 
to  know  that  neither  Forster  nor  any  other  public 
officer  or  private  subject  of  hers  dared  to  offer 
such  an  outrage  to  her  government,  as  for  private 
revenge  to  break  a  public  treaty.  As  to  the  con- 
ference with  Huntingdon,  instead  of  receiving  her 
offer  with  gratitude,  he  had  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt. He  had  taken  upon  him  to  propose  a 
place  of  meeting,  four  miles  within  Scotland ;  an 
ambitious  part  in  him,  and  savouring  so  much  of 
an  insolent  desire  of  sovereignty,  that  she  would 
have  scorned  such  a  request  had  it  come  from  the 
king  his  master,  or  the  greatest  prince  in  Europe. 
To  conclude,  she  informed  him  that  if  he  chose  to 
confer  with  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  at  the  Bond 
Rode*  she  was  content ;  and  he  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  his  predecessor  the  Regent  Moray 
had  not  scrupled  to  come  to  York,  and  afterwards 
to  London,  to  hold  a  consultation  with  her  com- 
missioners.! 

This  passionate  invective  I  have  given,  as  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  queen  ;  but  Hunting- 
don and  Killigrew  deemed  it  proper  to  soften  its 
expressions,  in  conveying  the  substance  of  it  to  the 
regent,  whom  they  had  no  mind  unnecessarily  to 
irritate.f  Even  in  its  diluted  state,  however,  it 
awed  him  into  submission.  He  met  the  English 
president  on  the  16th  of  August  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  arranged  all  differences,  and  not 
only  dismissed  his  prisoners,  but  loaded  them  with 
presents,  and  sent  Carmichael  up  to  England  to  ask 
pardon  of  Elizabeth.  Amongst  his  gifts  were 
some  choice  falcons ;  upon  which  a  saying  rose 
amongst  the  Borderers,  alluding  to  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Heron,  that  for  this  once  the  regent  had 
lost  by  his  bargain:  he  had  given  live  hawks  for 
dead  Herons.§ 

The  quarrel  having  been  adjusted,  Killigrew 
proceeded  to  Scotland.  On  his  arrival  there,  he 
perceived  everywhere  indications  of  the  same  flour- 
ishing condition  in  which  he  had  lately  left  the 
country.    Whilst  the  people  seemed  earnestly  dis- 

*  The  Bond  Rode,  or  boundary  road,  a  place  or  road  on  the  marches 
near  Berwick,  common  to  both  kingdoms. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  to  Killigrew  in  Scotland,  from 
the  queen. 

{  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Leicester,  14th 
August,  1575. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Huntingdon  to  Leicester,  14th 
August,  1575.  Ibid.  MS.  Letter,  Huntingdon  to  Sir  T.  Smith,  17th 
August,  1575.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  The  Regent  to 
Walsingham,  20th  September,  1575  ;  and  Hume  of  Godscroft,  vol.  ii. 
p.  253. 


posed  to  preserve  the  amity  with  England,  all 
lamented  the  late  accident  on  the  Borders  ;  and 
the  ministers  in  their  sermons  prayed  fervently  for 
the  continuance  of  the  peace.  As  to  the  regent 
himself,  the  ambassador  found  him  still  firm  in  his 
affection  to  England,  and  in  resisting  the  advances 
of  France.  Although  not  popular,  generally,  the 
vigour  and  success  of  his  government  were  ad- 
mitted even  by  his  enemies:  property  and  person 
were  secure ;  and  he  gave  an  example  of  this  in 
his  own  conduct  ;  for  he  never  used  a  guard,  and 
would  pursue  his  diversions,  walking  abroad  with 
his  fishing-rod  over  his  shoulder,  or  his  hawk  on 
his  wrist,*  almost  alone,  to  the  wonder  of  many. 
The  Borders,  since  the  late  disturbance,  had  been 
quiet ;  and  so  rapidly  had  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  increased,  that  Killigrew  reckoned 
it  able  to  raise  twenty  thousand  mariners,  f 

Such  was  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture ; 
but  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  this  prosperity, 
arising  chiefly  out  of  the  feuds  amongst  the 
nobility,  and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy.  It  was 
reported  that  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who 
had  shot  the  Regent  Moray,  and  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent after  the  murder,  was  to  be  brought  home 
by  the  lord  of  Arbroath.  This  nobleman  was 
second  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Chastelherault,  and 
owing  to  the  insanity  of  Arran  his  elder  brother, 
had  become  the  chief  leader  of  the  Hamiltons. 
The  idea  of  the  return  of  his  murderer  roused  the 
friends  of  the  late  regent  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
resentment ;  and  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  his  near 
kinsman,  assembling  a  force  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  both  the 
assassin  and  Arbroath  his  chief.  The  earls  of 
Argyle,  Athole,  Buchan,  and  Mar,  with  Lords 
Lindsay  and  Ruthven,  espoused  the  quarrel  of 
Lochleven ;  Arbroath,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  supported,  it  was  said,  by  all  the  friends  of 
France  and  the  queen;  whilst  Morton  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  both  parties  to  respect  the 
laws.  Arbroath,  too,  meditated  a  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Buccleuch,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Angus, 
the  regent's  nephew  and  heir ;  and  when  Morton 
appeared  to  countenance  the  match,  a  clamour 
arose  amongst  the  young  king's  friends  that  he 
showed  an  utter  disregard  to  the  safety  of  his 
sovereign.    Was  not  the  duke,  they  said,  failing 

*  Murdin,  p.  283. 

f  This  is  the  number  stated  in  Killigrew's  paper  ;  but  he  must  have 
made  a  highly  erroneous  and  exaggerated  calculation.   Murdin,  p.  285 
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the  king,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne?  was  not 
Arran,  that  nobleman's  eldest  son,  mad?  and  did 
not  the  right  of  the  royal  succession  devolve  on 
Arbroath?  Had  the  regent  forgotten  the  ambition 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  Arbroath's  famili- 
arity with  blood?  and  would  he  strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  by  a  marriage  in  his  own 
family?  If  so,  he  need  not  look  for  the  support 
of  any  faithful  subject  who  tendered  the  young 
king's  preservation.* 

To  these  were  added  other  causes  of  disquiet 
and  difficulty.  Morton  was  no  longer  popular 
with  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  ;  nor,  indeed,  could 
he  reckon  upon  the  support  of  any  of  the  middle 
or  lower  classes  in  the  state.  His  exactions  had 
completely  disgusted  the  merchants,  of  the  capital. 
He  had  imprisoned  the  most  opulent  amongst  them, 
and  this  caused  so  great  an  outcry  that  many 
scrupled  not  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  speedily 
change  his  measures,  the  same  burghers'  hands 
which  had  put  him  up  would  as  surely  pull  him 
down  again.  To  all  these  causes  of  discontent 
must  be  added  his  quarrel  with  the  Kirk,  and  the 
soreness  arising  out  of  his  recent  establishment  of 
Episcopacy.  This  had  given  mortal  offence  to 
some  of  the  leading  ministers,  who  considered  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  dignitaries,  to  be  an  unchristian  and  heter- 
odox practice,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  great 
principles  of  their  Reformation.  They  arraigned, 
and  with  justice  as  far  as  regarded  the  regent,  the 
selfish  and  venal  feelings  which  had  led  to  the 
preservation  of  this  alleged  relic  of  popery.  It 
was  evident,  they  said,  that  avarice,  and  not  re- 
ligion, was  at  the  root  of  the  whole.  The  nobles 
and  the  laity  had  already  seized  a  large  portion 
of  the  church  lands,  and  their  greedy  eyes  still 
coveted  more.  These  prizes  they  were  determined 
to  retain  ;  whilst  the  poor  ministers  who  laboured 
in  the  vineyard,  and  to  whom  the  thirds  of  the 
benefices  had  been  assigned,  found  this  a  nominal 
provision,  and  were  unable,  with  their  utmost 
efforts,  to  extract  a  pittance  from  the  collectors  ; 
the  whole  of  the  rents  finding  their  way  into  the 
purses  of  the  regent  and  his  favourites.  And  how 
utterly  ridiculous  was  this  last  settlement  of  the 
bishops?  Was  it  not  notorious,  that  the  see 
attached  to  the  primacy  of  St  Andrews  belonged 
in  reality  to  Morton  himself?  that  there  was  a 
secret  agreement,  a  nefarious  collusion,  between 

*  Murdin,  pp.  282,  283. 


him  and  the  prelate,  his  own  near  relative,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  it?  Was  it  not  easy  to  sec  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  ecclesiastical  office  was  to 
enable  the  regent  more  readily  and  decently  to 
suck  out  the  riches  of  the  benefice,  as  in  the  north 
country  farmers  would  sometimes  stuff  a  calf's 
skin,  called  there  a  Tulchan,  and  set  it  up  before 
a  cow  to  make  her  give  her  milk  more  willingly? 
What  were  all  these  bishops,  and  abbots,  and 
priors,  whom  they  now  heard  so  much  about,  but 
mere  Tulchans — men  of  straw — clerical  calves 
set  up  by  the  nobility  to  facilitate  their  own 
simoniacal  operations? 

These  arguments,  which  were  enforced  with 
much  popular  eloquence  and  humour  by  those 
ministers  who  were  attached  to  the  prcsbyterian 
form  of  church  government,  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  the  people,  already  sufficiently  dis- 
gusted by  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the 
regent.  Morton,  too,  increased  the  discontent  by 
his  violence,  threatening  the  most  zealous  of  the 
ministers,  and  broadly  declaring  his  conviction 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  or  order  in  the 
country  till  some  of  them  were  hanged.* 

At  this  crisis  Andrew  Melvil,  a  Scottish  scholar 
of  good  family,  who  had  been  educated  first  in 
his  native  country,  and  afterwards  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  principles  of  Calvin  and  Beza  at 
Geneva,  returned  to  Scotland  from  the  Continent. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and"  calculated,  both  by  his 
learning  and  enthusiasm,  to  be  of  essential  service 
to  the  reviving  literature  of  his  country;  but  he 
was  rash  and  imperious,  a  keen  republican,  sar- 
castic and  severe  in  his  judgment  of  others,  and 
with  little  command  of  temper.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  acquired  great  influence  over  Durie, 
one  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  at 
his  instigation  began  to  agitate  the  question, 
whether  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  consistent  with 
the  true  principles  of  church  government  as 
they  could  be  gathered  from  the  word  of  God? 
After  various  arguments  and  consultations  held 
upon  the  subject,  a  form  of  church  polity  was 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  leading  members;  and 
the  regent,  with  greater  indulgence  than  his 
former  proceedings  had  promised,  appointed  some 
members  of  the  council  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion: but  they  had  scarcely  met  when  the  state 

*  Calilerwood,  MS.  Hist.  British  Museum.  Ayscough's  Catalogue, 
No.  4735,  p.  1053  of  the  MS. 
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was  suddenly  plunged  into  new  troubles,  which 
at  once  broke  off  their  conference. 

This  revolution  originated  in  a  coalition  of  the 
earls  of  Athole  and  Argyle  against  the  regent. 
Both  these  noblemen  were  of  great  power  and  pos- 
sessions, and  could  command  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  Scotland.  Athole,  a  Stewart,  was 
considered  the  leader  of  that  party  which  had 
recently  attached  themselves  to  the  young  king, 
under  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  assume 
the  government  in  his  own  person.  Being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  for  this  reason  much  suspected 
by  Morton ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  hated  the  regent 
for  his  cruel  conduct  to  Lethington,  to  whom 
Athole  had  been  linked  in  the  closest  friendship. 
Argyle,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  had 
formerly  been  united  with  Morton  in  most  of  his 
projects,  was  now  completely  estranged  from  his 
old  comrade;  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  regent's  cupidity.  Argyle  had 
married  the  widow  of  the  Regent  Moray,  Agnes 
Keith,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  through 
her  had  got  possession  of  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  queen's  jewels.  These  Mary  had  delivered 
to  Moray  in  a  moment  of  misplaced  confidence. 
He,  as  was  asserted,  had  advanced  money  upon 
them  to  the  state ;  at  his  death  they  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  widow;  and  Morton  now  insisted  on 
recovering  them,  in  obedience  to  an  order  given 
on  the  subject  by  Parliament.  Ai'gyle  and  his 
lady  resisted:  and  although  the  jewels  were  at 
last  surrendered,  it  was  not  till  the  noble  persons 
who  detained  them  were  threatened  with  arrest. 
This,  and  other  causes  of  dispute,  had  entirely  alien- 
ated Argyle  from  Morton:  but,  for  a  short  season, 
the  regent  derived  security  from  the  sanguinary 
contests  between  the  two  northern  earls  them- 
selves. Their  private  warfare,  however,  which  had 
threatened  to  involve  in  broils  and  bloodshed  the 
whole  of  the  north,  was  suddenly  composed;  and 
by  one  of  those  rapid  changes  which  were  by  no 
means  unfrequent  in  feudal  Scotland,  the  two 
fierce  rivals,  instead  of  destroying  each  other, 
united  in  a  league  against  the  regent.  This  new 
state  of  things  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
Alexander  Erskine,  the  governor  of  the  king 
and  commander  of  Stirling  castle.  This  gentle- 
man had  recently  discovered  that  Morton,  with 
that  subtle  and  treacherous  policy  of  which  he 
had  already  given  many  proofs,  was  secretly  plot- 
ing  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young 


monarch,  and  to  place  a  creature  of  his  own  in 
command  of  the  castle  of  Stirling.  To  confound 
his  scheme,  Erskine,  who  was  beloved  by  the 
higher  nobles,  and  a  principal  member  of  the  con- 
federacy which  had  been  formed  for  the  king's 
protection,  wrote  secretly  to  Athole  and  Argyle, 
inviting  them  to  come  to  Stirling,  assuring  them 
that  James  was  already  well  disposed  to  redress 
their  complaints  against  the  regent,  and  promising 
them  immediate  access  to  the  royal  person. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  these  plots  and 
jealousies  should  have  altogether  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Morton.  He  had  his  secret  emissaries  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  he  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  his  increasing  unpopularity.  The 
age  of  the  young  king,  who  had  now  entered  on 
his  twelfth  year,  and  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  government,  admonished  him  that  every  suc- 
ceeding year  would  render  it  a  more  difficult  task 
for  any  regent  to  engross  the  supreme  power;  and 
as  long  as  James  remained  under  the  care  of  Alex- 
ander Erskine,  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  his 
enemy,  it  was  evident  that  the  continuance  of  his 
authority  must  be  precarious.  Already  he  saw 
his  sovereign  surrounded  by  those  who,  for  their 
own  ends,  sought  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
arrived  at  an  age  when  he  ought  to  take  the 
government  into  his  own- hands. 

So  far-sighted  and  experienced  a  political  in- 
triguer as  Morton  could  not  be  sensible  of  all  this, 
without  speculating  on  the  best  mode  of  encoun- 
tering the  storm  when  it  did  arrive,  and  averting 
the  wreck  of  his  power.  To  continue  sole  regent 
much  longer  was  evidently  full  of  difficulty;  but 
to  flatter  the  young  monarch  by  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty, and  to  rule  him  as  effectually  under  the 
title  of  king  as  he  had  done  when  sole  regent, 
would  be  no  arduous  matter,  considering  his  tender 
years,  provided  he  could  undermine  the  influence 
of  Erskine  his  governor,  and  crush  the  confederacy 
with  Argyle  and  Athole.  In  the  mean  season,  he 
resolved  to  await  his  time,  and  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  regent,  although  cautious  and 
calculating,  was  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
confederacy  against  him ;  and  the  catastrophe  ar- 
rived more  suddenly  than  he  had  anticipated.  The 
intrigues  of  Argyle  and  Athole  had  not  escaped 
the  eyes  of  Walsingham;  and  in  December,  1577, 
Elizabeth,  suspecting  an  impending  revolution, 
despatched  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Scotland,  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  any  open  rupture  between 
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Morton  and  the  nobility.  He  was  instructed  to 
inculcate  the  absolute  necessity  of  union,  to  pre- 
vent both  themselves  and  her  kingdom  from  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  the  practices  of  foreign  powers ;  and 
to  threaten  Morton,  that  if  he  continued  refrac- 
tory, and  refused  to  make  up  his  differences  with 
his  opponents,  she  would  make  no  scruple  to  cast 
him  off,  and  herself  become  a  party  against  him. 
He  carried  also  a  flattering  letter  from  the  queen 
to  the  earl  of  Athole,  in  which  she  assured  him  of 
her  favourable  feelings,  and  recommended  peace.* 
For  a  moment,  the  envoy  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  he  was  aware  that  the  friendship  pro- 
fessed on  both  sides  was  hollow,  and  the  lull  of 
civil  faction  only  temporary.  This  is  evident 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Leicester  upon 
his  return  to  Berwick: — "Albeit,"  said  he,  "those 
matters  (in  Scotland)  are  for  a  season  wrapped  up, 
yet  it  is  not  unlike,  without  wise  handling  and 
some  charge  to  her  Majesty,  that  the  fire  will  be 
readily  kindled  again.  .  .  .  The  readiest  way, 
in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  the  realm  in  quiet- 
ness, with  continuance  of  this  amity,  is  to  appease 

and  f  all  the  griefs  between  the  regent  and 

others  of  the  realm,  and  by  friendly  reconciliation 
and  union  to  make  him  gracious  amongst  them. 
For  which  he  must  receive  some  apt  lessons,  with 
gentleness,  from  her  Majesty;  but  with  the  same 
he  must  also  receive  some  comfort,  agreeable  to  his 
nature."  $  It  is  evident  from  this  that  Bowes  had 
become  convinced,  that  to  conciliate  Morton  and 
preserve  peace,  Elizabeth  must  deal  less  in  objur- 
gation and  more  in  solid  coin  than  she  had 
lately  done;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  envoy, 
afraid  of  undertaking  so  delicate  a  task,  was  happy 
to  return :  but  the  queen,  who  had  received  some 
new  and  alarming  information  of  the  success  of 
French  intrigue  in  Scotland,  commanded  him  to 
revisit  Edinburgh,  and  watch  the  proceedings  of 
both  parties.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  appear 
enough:  and  soon  after,  Randolph  was  despatched 
on  a  mission  to  the  young  king  and  the  regent; 
its  object  being  similar  to  that  of  Bowes,  but 
his  instructions  more  urgent  and  decided. §  Some 

*  MS.  Instructions  to  Thomas  Randolph,  30th  January,  1577-78, 
State  Paper  Office.  Original  draft  of  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper 
Offico,  The  Queen's  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of  Athole,  December,  1577. 

t  A  word  in  the  original  is  here  illegible. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  86,  Sir  R.  Bowes 
to  Leicester,  October  9,  1577,  Berwick. 

§  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  3,  Instructions 
given,  31st  January,  to  Thomas  Randolph.  Also,  MS.  State  Paper 
Office,  Mr.  Randolph's  several  Instructions  in  his  Ambassadcs. 


delay,  however,  occurred;  and  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  Scotland  when  the  clouds  which  had 
been  so  long  gathering  burst  upon  the  head  of 
the  regent.  The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of 
the  conspirators,  and  their  complete  success,  were 
equally  remarkable.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
(1577-78)  Argyle  rode  with  his  usual  retinue 
to  Stirling,  and  being  immediately  admitted  by 
Erskinc  to  an  interview  with  the  young  king, 
complained  loudly  of  Morton's  insolent  and  op- 
pressive conduct,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
whole  nobility  and  people.  He  implored  him  to 
call  a  convention  to  examine  their  grievances ;  and, 
if  he  found  them  true,  to  take  the  government 
upon  himself,  and  put  an  end  to  a  system  which, 
whilst  it  cruelly  oppressed  his  subjects,  left  him 
nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king.  These  argu- 
ments were  enforced  by  Erskinc  the  governor; 
the  famous  Buchanan,  one  of  the  tutors  of  the 
young  monarch,  threw  all  his  weight  into  the 
same  scale;  and  the  other  confederates  who  had 
joined  the  conspiracy,  Glammis  the  chancellor,  the 
abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the  secretary,  Tullibardine 
the  comptroller,  and  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Ruthven, 
Ogilvy,  and  others,  eagerly  joined  in  recommend- 
ing such  a  course.  Athole  at  this  time  was 
absent:  but  he  arrived,  no  doubt  by  concert,  at 
the  moment  his  presence  was  most  necessary ;  and 
being  instantly  admitted  into  the  castle,  and  led 
to  the  king,  his  opinion  was  urgently  demanded. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  time  to  deliver  it, 
and  to  express  his  detestation  of  the  tyranny  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  kept  down,  when  a 
messenger  brought  letters  from  Morton,  keenly 
reprobating  the  conduct  of  the  northern  carls. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  king  on  the  outrage 
committed  against  his  royal  person  and  himself; 
represented  the  necessity  of  inflicting  on  such 
bold  offenders  speedy  and  exemplary  punishment; 
and  concluded  by  declaring  his  anxiety  to  resign 
his  office,  if  his  royal  master  was  prepared  to 
overlook  such  proceedings.  This  offer  was  too 
tempting  to  be  rejected :  letters  were  addressed  to 
the  nobility  requiring  their  instant  attendance  at 
court.  Argyle,  Athole,  and  Erskinc,  took  care 
that  those  summonses  should  find  their  way  only 
to  their  friends.  The  convention  assembled;  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  the  king 
should  take  the  government  upon  himself;  and 
before  the  regent  had  time  to  retract,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  Glammis  the  chancellor,  and  Lord 
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Hemes,  who  brought  a  message  from  his  sovereign, 
requiring  his  immediate  resignation.  Although 
startled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  demand,  Morton 
was  too  proud,  or  too  wary,  to  pretend  any  repug- 
nance. He  received  the  envoys  with  cheerful- 
ness ;  rode  with  them  from  his  castle  at  Dalkeith  to 
the  capital;  and  there,  at  the  Cross,  heard  the  herald 
and  the  messenger-at-arms  proclaim  his  own  de- 
privation, and  the  assumption  of  the  government 
by  the  young  king.  He  then,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  resigned  the  ensigns  of  his  authority; 
and  without  a  murmur  or  complaint  retired 
to  one  of  his  country  seats,  where  he  seemed 
wholly  to  forget  his  ambition,  and  to  be  entirely 
engrossed  in  the  tranquil  occupations  of  husbandry 
and  gardening. 

The  news  of  this  revolution  was  instantly  com- 
municated by  Randolph  to  his  friend  Killigrew,  in 
this  laconic  and  characteristic  epistle,  written  when 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  throwing  himself  on  horse- 
back to  proceed  to  England,  and  in  person  inform 
Elizabeth  of  the  alarming  change : — 

"  All  the  devils  in  hell  are  stirring  and  in  great 
rage  in  this  country.  The  regent  is  discharged — 
the  country  broken,  the  chancellor  slain  by  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  four  killed  of  the  town  out  of. 
the  castle,  and  yet  are  we  in  hope  of  some  good 
quietness  by  the  great  wisdom  of  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton. There  cometh  to  her  Majesty  from  hence  an 
ambassador  shortly.  I  know  not  yet  who,  but 
Sandy  Hay  in  his  company.  It  behoveth  me  to 
be  there  before :  and  so  show  my  wife."  * 

The  death  of  the  chancellor,  Lord  Glammis, 
here  alluded  to  by  Randolph,  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  which  he  describes,  but 
took  place  in  a  casual  scuffle  between  his  retinue 
and  that  of  the  earl  of  Crawford.  His  high  office 
was  bestowed  upon  Athole,  Morton's  chief  enemy, 
and  the  leader  of  the  confederacy  which  had 
deposed  him.  But  this,  though  it  preserved  the 
influence  of  the  successful  faction,  scarcely  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  their  associate,  who  was 
accounted  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men 
in  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  confederated  nobles  followed  up 
their  advantages.  As  the  king  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted his  twelfth  year,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
ajDjiointed.    It  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Argyle, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Killigrew,  20th 
March,  1577— that  is,  1577-78.  Signed  jocularly— Thomazo  del 
Niente.    Sandy  llay  was  Alexander  Hay,  clerk-register. 


Athole,  Montrose,  and  Glencairn;  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Lindsay,  and  Herries;  the  abbots  of  New- 
bottle  and  Dunfermline;  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  two  supernumerary  or  extraordinary  coun- 
cillors ;  Buchanan,  the  king's  tutor,  and  James 
Makgill,  the  clerk-register.  All  royal  letters  were 
to  be  signed  by  the  king  and  four  of  this  number ; 
and  as  the  first  exercise  of  their  power,  they  re- 
quired from  Morton  the  delivery  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  the  mint,  and 
the  queen's  jewels  and  treasure.  To  all  this  pros- 
tration of  his  former  greatness  he  appears  to  have 
made  no  resistance;  but  simply  requested,  that 
in  the  next  Parliament  they  should  pass  an  act 
approving  of  his  administration  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  regency.  Morton  then  held  a 
hurried  conference  with  Randolph,  before  that 
ambassador  set  off  for  the  English  court;  intrusted 
him  with  a  brief  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  written 
in  his  new  character  as  a  private  man,  *  and  seemed 
prepared,  with  perfect  contentment,  to  sink  into 
that  condition. 

It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  expressions 
he  used  in  this  short  note,  that  he  had  informed 
Randolph  of  some  ulterior  design  for  his  resump- 
tion of  power,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  commit 
to  writing;  and  that  the  ambassador,  long  versant 
in  Scottish  broils  and  intrigues,  considered  it  a  wise 
and  likely  project.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  this 
conclusion:  for  the  development  of  this  counter- 
revolution, which  restored  Morton  to  power,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately;  and  the  outbreak  was 
as  sudden  as  the  success  was  complete. 

The  king's  lords,  as  Argyle  and  his  friends  were 
called,  had  formed  their  council,  f  assembled  in 
the  capital,  conferred  the  chancellor's  place  on 
Athole,  and  proclaimed  a  Parliament  to  be  held 
on  the  10th  of  June.  On  the  24th  of  April  the 
General  Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh;  and  having 
chosen  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil  to  be  their  moderator, 
proceeded  to  their,  deliberations  with  their  usual 
zeal  and  energy.  It  was  determined  to  revise  the 
Book  of  Church  Policy,  and  lay  it  before  the  king 
and  council;  and  a  blow  was  aimed  at  the  late 
episcopal  innovations,  by  a  declaration  that,  owing 
to  the  great  corruption  already  visible  in  the  state 
of  bishops,  no  see  should  be  filled  up  till  the  next 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church.  $    During  these 

*  MS.  Letter,  Stato  Paper  Office,  The  Earl  Morton  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, March  28,  1578.    He  signs  simply,  "Morton." 

f  MS.  Record  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Register-house,  Edinburgh, 
March  24,  1577-78.  J  MS.  Caldcrwood,  pp.  1055-1050. 
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transactions  Morton  lived  in  retirement,  and  ap- 
peared wholly  engrossed  in  his  rural  occupations; 
but  he  had  secretly  gained  to  his  interest  the  young 
earl  of  Mar,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Angus, 
Morton's  heir,  and  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
To  Mar  he  artfully  represented  that  he  was  un- 
justly and  shamefully  treated  by  his  uncle,  Erskine 
the  governor.  He,  the  young  earl,  who  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  was  entitled  by  hereditary  right  to 
the  government  of  Stirling  castle;  but  his  uncle 
usurped  it,  and  with  it  kept  hold  of  the  king's 
person.  It  was  Alexander  Erskine,  not  the  carl 
of  Mar,  who  was  now  considered  the  head  of  that 
ancient  house.  Would  he  submit  to  this  ignominy, 
when  by  a  bold  stroke  he  might  recover  his  lost 
rights;  when  the  house  of  Douglas,  with  all  its 
strength  and  vassalage,  was  ready  to  take  his  part; 
and  his  uncles,  the  abbots  of  Dryburgh  and  Cam- 
buskenneth,  offered  their  counsel  and  assistance? 
These  arguments  easily  gained  over  the  young 
lord;  and  as  he  and  his  retinue  were  generally 
lodged  in  the  castle,  he  determined  to  put  Morton's 
plan  in  execution. 

On  the  26th  April,  about  five  in  the  morning, 
before  many  of  the  garrison  were  stirring,  Mar, 
who  had  slept  that  night  in  the  castle,  assembled 
his  retinue  under  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  party, 
and  riding  to  the  gates  with  the  abbots  of  Dryburgh 
and  Cambuskenneth,  called  for  the  keys.  He  was 
met  by  his  uncle,  Erskine  the  governor,  with  a 
small  company,  who  for  the  moment  suspected 
nothing  ;  but  finding  himself  rudely  accosted  as  a 
usurper  by  the  abbots,  instantly  dreaded  some  false 
play.  To  shout  treason,  seize  a  halbert  from  one 
of  the  guard,  and  call  to  his  servants,  was  with 
Erskine  the  work  of  a  moment ;  but  ere  assistance 
arrived  his  little  band  was  surrounded,  his  son 
crushed  to  death  in  the  tumult,  and  himself  thrust 
without  the  gates  into  an  outer  hall,  whilst  Mar 
seized  the  keys,  put  down  all  resistance,  and 
became  master  of  the  castle.  In  the  midst  of  this 
uproar  the  young  king  awoke,  and  rushing  in  great 
terror  from  his  chamber,  tore  his  hair,  and  called 
out  that  the  Master  of  Erskine  was  slain.  He  was 
assured  that  his  governor  was  safe ;  and  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  who  had  been  roused  by  the  tumult,  finding 
the  two  abbots  arguing  with  Erskine  in  the  hall, 
but  showing  him  no  personal  violence,  affected  to 
consider  it  a  family  quarrel  between  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew,  and  retired,  after  advising  an  amicable 
adjustment.  News  of  the  tumult  was,  that  evening, 
vol.  ra. 


carried  to  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  an  assurance  from  Mar,  Argyle,  and  Buchanan 
the  king's  tutor,  that  the  dispute  was  adjusted. 
Upon  this  they  despatched  Montrose  the  same  night 
to  Stirling  ;  who,  coming  alone,  was  courteously 
received  and  admitted  into  the  castle:  but  next  day, 
when  the  council  rode  thither  in  a  bodv  and 
demanded  admittance,  this  was  peremptorily  refused 
by  Mar.  They  should  all  see  the  king,  he  said, 
but  it  must  be  one  by  one ;  and  no  councillor 
should  enter  the  gates  with  more  than  one 
attendant.* 

Incensed  at  this  indignity,  the  council  assembled 
in  Stirling,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting 
any  resort  of  armed  men  thither,  whilst  they  sent 
•secret  orders  to  convoke  their  own  forces.  But 
their  measures  were  too  late  ;  Douglas  of  Lochleven 
had  already  entered  the  castle,  joined  Mar,  and 
communicated  with  Morton,  whose  hand,  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  although  it  did  not  appear,  had 
managed  the  whole.  Angus,  meantime,  by  his 
directions,  was  ready  at  six  hours'  warning  with 
all  the  armed  vassals  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ;  and 
the  ex-regent,  forgetting  his  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  hurried  from  his  rural  seclusion  and 
reappeared  in  public,  the  same  subtle,  daring,  and 
unscrupulous  leader  as  before.f 

Events  now  crowded  rapidly  on  each  other.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  the  young  king,  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  Mar  and  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Erskine.  The  earl  retained  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  and  with  it  the  custody  of  the  royal 
person.  To  the  Master  of  Erskine,  so  Alexander 
was  called,  was  given  the  keeping  of  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  in  a  meeting  held  at  Craigmillar, 
between  Morton,  Athole,  and  Argyle,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  next  day  repair  together  to  Stirling, 
aud  adjust  all  differences  before  the  king  in  person. 
This  was  determined  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  and 
that  evening  the  two  northern  earls,  after  sharing 
Morton's  hospitality  at  Dalkeith,  rode  with  him  to 
Edinburgh.  In  the  morning,  however,  the  ex- 
regent  was  nowhere  to  be  found  :  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  risen  before  daybreak,  and  with  a 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  p.  1061.    See  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  7. 

t  Copy,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  89,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Lord  Burghley, 
Edinburgh,  April  28,  1578.  In  this  letter  of  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
written  in  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  and  on  the  very  day  the  council 
rode  to  Stirling,  he  says — "What  storm  shall  fall  out  of  these  swelling 
heats,  doth  not  yet  appear.  But  I  think,  verily,  within  two  or  three 
days  it  will  burst  into  some  open  matter,  discovering  sufficiently  tho 
purposes  intended;  wherein,  to  my  power,  I  shall  seek  to  quench  all 
violent  rages,  and  persuade  to  unity  and  concord  amongst  them." 
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small  retinue  had  galloped  to  Stirling,  where  he 
was  received  within  the  castle,  and  soon  resumed 
his  ascendancy  both  over  Mar  and  the  king.* 

Against  this  flagrant  breach  of  agreement  Argyle 
and  Athole  loudly  remonstrated ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassador,  exerting  himself 
to  restore  peace,  the  young  monarch  summoned  a 
convention  of  his  nobles ;  but  the  northern  earls 
and  their  associates  received  such  a  proposal  with 
derision,  and  sent  word  by  Lord  Lindsay  that  they 
would  attend  no  convention  held  by  their  enemies, 
within  a  fortress  which  they  commanded.  Other 
lords  obeyed,  but  came  fully  armed,  and  with  troops 
of  vassals  at  their  back  ;  and  both  factions  mustered 
in  such  strength,  and  exhibited  such  rancour,  that 
but  for  the  remonstrances  of  Bowes  the  country 
would  have  hurried  into  war. 

Amidst  the  clamour  and  confusion,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  the  ex-regent  directed  all.  By  his 
persuasion  a  new  council  was  appointed,  in  which 
he  held  the  chief  place.  It  was  next  determined 
to  send  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  as  ambassador 
from  the  young  king  to  Elizabeth.  He  was  in- 
structed to  thank  that  princess  for  the  special 
favour  with  which  she  had  regarded  him  from  his 
birth,  to  confirm  the  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  propose  a  stricter  league  for  mutual 
defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  religion.f 

The  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in 
July  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  Morton  was  well  aware  of 
his  unpopularity  in  that  city,  and  dreaded  to  bring 
the  king  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  By  his  per- 
suasion, therefore,  the  young  monarch  changed  the 
place  of  assembly  to  the  great  hall  within  Stirling- 
castle,  where  he  knew  all  would  be  secure.  But 
this  new  measure  gave  deep  offence  ;  and  when  the 
day  approached,  Argyle,  Athole,  Montrose,  Lindsay, 
and  Herries,  with  their  adherents,  assembled  in  the 
capital,  declaring  that  nothing  should  compel  them 
to  attend  a  Parliament  within  a  citadel  garrisoned 
by  their  mortal  enemies,  and  where  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  expect  any  free  discussion. 

Despising  this  opposition,  Morton  hurried  on  his 
measures,  and  the  Estates  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  within  Stirling  castle.}  It  was  opened  by  the 
king  in  person  ;  but  scarcely  had  the  members 
taken  their  seats,  when  Montrose  and  Lord  Lind- 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum.  Ayscough,  4735,  p.  10G1. 
Also,  Orig.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Articles  delivered  by  Argyle. 
Athole,  &c,  to  Lord  Lindsay. 

f  MS.  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  June  18,  1578. 

%  July  16,  1578. 


say  presented  themselves  as  commissioners  from 
Argyle,  Athole,  and  their  adherents,  and  declared 
that  this  could  in  no  sense  be  called  a  free  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  held,  they  said,  within  an  armed 
fortress,  and  for  this  cause  the  noble  peers,  whose 
messengers  they  were,  had  refused  to  attend  it ; 
and  we  now  come,  said  Lindsay,  with  his  usual 
brevity  and  bluntness,  to  protest  against  its  pro- 
ceedings. Morton  here  interrupted  him,  and  com- 
manded him  and  his  companion  to  take  their 
places  ;  to  which  Lindsay  answered,  that  he  would 
stand  there  till  the  king  ordered  him  to  his  seat. 
James  then  repeated  the  command,  and  the  old  lord 
sat  down.  After  a  sermon,  which  was  preached  by 
Duncanson,  the  minister  of  the  royal  household, 
and  a  harangue  by  Morton,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  Athole  the  chancellor,  took  upon  him  to  fill  his 
place,  the  Estates  proceeded  to  choose  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles  ;  upon  which  Lindsay  again  broke  in 
upon  the  proceedings,  calling  all  to  witness  that 
every  act  of  such  a  Parliament  was  null,  and  the 
choosing  of  the  lords  an  empty  farce.  This  second 
attack  threw  Morton  into  an  ungovernable  rage,  in 
which  he  unsparingly  abused  his  old  associate. 
"  Think  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  this  is  a  court  of 
churls  or  brawlers  ?  Take  your  own  place,  and 
thank  God  that  the  king's  youth  keeps  you  safe 
from  his  resentment."  "  I  have  served  the  king 
in  his  minority,"  said  Lindsay,  "  as  faithfully  as 
the  proudest  among  ye ;  and  I  think  to  serve  his 
grace  no  less  truly  in  his  majority."  Upon  which 
Morton  was  observed  to  whisper  something  in  the 
king's  ear,  who,  blushing  and  hesitating,  delivered 
himself  of  a  little  speech,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  prepared  for  him  beforehand.  "  Lest  any 
man,"  said  he,  "  should  judge  !his  not  to  be  a  free 
Parliament,  I  declare  it  free ;  and  those  who  love 
me  will  think  as  I  think."  * 

This  silenced  Lindsay,  and  the  proceedings  went 
on  ;  but  Montrose,  abruptly  leaving  the  hall,  rode 
post  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  reported  that  he  bore 
a  secret  letter  from  the  king,  imploring  his  sub- 
jects to  arm  and  relieve  him  from  the  tyranny  of 
Morton.  It  is  certain  that  the  recusant  earl  drew 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  late  regent's  insolence,  and 
roused  the  citizens  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that 
they  mustered  in  arms,  and  declared  that  they 
would  rescue  their  sovereign  from  the  hands  of  a 
traitor  who  had  sold  them  to  the  English.  Nothing 
could  be  more  grateful  to  Argyle  and  Athole  than 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  pp.  10G2,  10C5. 
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such  a  spirit ;  and  sending  word  to  the  townsmen 
that  they  would  speedily  join  them  with  a  force 
which  would  soon  bring  their  enemies  to  reason, 
they  summoned  their  feudal  services,  and  prepared 
for  war.  * 

Montrose's  sudden  retreat  saved  him  from  im- 
prisonment ;  for  next  day  an  order  of  privy  coun- 
cil appeared,  commanding  him  and  Lindsay  his 
associate  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  lodg- 
ings under  pain  of  rcbellion.f  In  the  meantime 
the  Parliament  proceeded.  Morton's  demission  of 
the  regency,  and  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
government,  were  confirmed.  An  ample  approval 
and  discharge  was  given  him  of  all  the  acts  done 
during  his  regency,  and  a  new  council  appointed, 
in  which  he  himself  sat  as  chief,  and  could,  in  any 
emergency,  command  a  majority.  The  revolution 
was  thus  complete.  He  had  lost  the  name  of 
regent,  but  he  had  retained  his  power ;  and  the 
nominal  assumption  of  the  government  by  the 
young  king  had  removed  many  difficulties  which 
before  trammelled  and  perplexed  him.  f 

But  this  daring  and  experienced  politician  had 
men  to  deal  with  who,  having  been  trained  in  his 
own  school,  were  not  easily  put  down  ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  arrangements  for  the  new  government 
been  completed,  when  Argyle  and  Athole  occupied 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  communicating  with 
the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  now  completely 
estranged  from  Morton,  assembled  their  forces.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  English 
ambassador,  remonstrated  against  this ;  in  vain 
that  a  charge  from  the  privy  council  was  fulminated 
against  the  two  earls,  commanding  them  on  pain  of 
treason  to  depart  from  Edinburgh  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms  :  the  country, 
so  lately  restored  to  peace,  again  resounded  with 
warlike  preparation  :  proclamations  and  counter- 
proclamations  were  discharged  against  each  other  ; 
summonses  for  their  armed  vassals  issued  in  every 
direction  ;  and  so  readily  were  the  orders  obeyed, 
that  Argyle  and  Athole,  who  marched  out  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  11th  August  with  only  one  thousand 
men,  found  themselves,  on  mustering  at  Falkirk  on 
the  13th,  seven  thousand  strong.  Of  these  troops 
the  greater  part  were  animated  by  the  deadliest 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol  101,  Lord  Huns- 
don  to  Burghley,  August  19,  1578,  Berwick. 

t  MS.  Books  of  Privy  Council,  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  17th 
July,  1578. 

t  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Names  of  the  King's  Ordinary  Council, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 


hatred  of  Morton,  especially  the  hardy  bands  of 
the  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  led  by  their  wardens 
Coldingknowes  and  Cessford.  They  carried  before 
them  a  banner  of  blue  sarcenet,  on  which  was 
painted  a  boy  within  a  grated  window,  with  the 
distich,  "  Liberty  I  crave,  and  cannot  it  have."  * 
This  was  meant  to  represent  the  king's  thraldom 
to  Morton  ;  and  below  it  was  their  answer,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  die  to  set  him  free.  On  the 
other  side  came  Angus,  who  had  been  recently 
proclaimed  lieutenant-general  to  the  king,  with  a 
body  of  five  thousand  men  ;  and  the  skirmishing 
between  the  advanced  parties  of  each  army  had 
commenced,  when  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  accompanied 
by  Lawson  and  Lindsay,  the  two  principal  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  rode  hastily  from  the  capital,  and 
again  offered  himself,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress 
the  queen  of  England,  as  a  peacemaker  between 
the  rival  factions.! 

In  this  humane  office,  after  prolonged  and  bitter 
discussions,  he  was  successful.  The  young  king, 
or  rather  Morton  in  his  name,  declared,  that  fore- 
seeing the  wreck  and  misery  of  the  realm,  if  the 
present  divisions  were  not  speedily  removed,  he 
was  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  commanded  his  nobility,  on 
both  sides,  to  disband  their  forces.  To  reassure 
Argyle  and  Athole's  faction,  their  late  conduct  in 
taking  arms  was  accepted  as  loyal  service ;  Ar- 
gyle, Lindsay,  and  Morton,  so  recently  denounced 
traitors,  were  added  to  the  privy  council ;  a  com- 
mittee of  eight  noblemen  was  to  be  chosen,  to 
advise  with  the  king  upon  the  best  mode  of  recon- 
ciling his  nobility ;  and  from  this  moment  free 
access  was  to  be  afforded  to  all  noblemen,  barons, 
or  gentlemen,  who  came  to  offer  their  service  to 
their  prince.J  To  these  conditions  both  parties 
agreed ;  and  by  the  judicious  management  of 
Bowes,  Scotland  was  saved  for  the  present  from 
the  misery  of  civil  war. 

This  minister,  after  the  service  he  had  thus 
performed,  remained  for  some  time  resident  ambas- 
sador at  the  Scottish  court,  where  Morton's  suc- 
cessful intrigues  had  once  more  established  him  as 
the  chief  ruler  in  the  state;  a  result  which  was 
viewed  with  much  satisfaction  by  Elizabeth,  who, 

*  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  101,  Lord  Uunsdon  to  Burgh- 
ley,  August  19,  1578,  Berwick.  See  Notes  and  Illustrations.  8. — 
In  these  transactions  the  celebrated  Buchanan  acted  as  a  kind  of  sec- 
retary of  state.    Calderwood  MS.  fol.  1071, 

f  MS.  Calderwood,  p.  1071. 

%  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  time,  Articles  agreed  on  in 
Scotland  between  the  King  and  the  Lords,  13th  August,  1578. 
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even  after  his  demission  of  his  high  office,  had 
never  ceased  to  give  him  the  title  of  regent.*  For 
the  name,  however,  he  cared  little:  it  was  power 
to  which  he  looked;  and  this,  having  for  the 
moment  secured,  he  was  determined  not  speedily 
again  to  lose.  The  great  principles  upon  which 
he  had  hitherto  conducted  the  government,  were  a 
strict  amity  with  England,  opposition  to  all  foreign 
intrigue,  a  determined  resistance  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  a  resolution  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  Keformation.  On  this  last  impor- 
tant point,  however,  his  motives  had  become 
suspected  by  the  influential  body  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk.  This  was  owing  to  his  introduction 
into  Scotland  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
government,  and  his  resistance  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Polity  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  presented  to  the  king  and 
the  three  Estates  for  their  approval.  Yet  still, 
although  no  longer  the  favourite  of  the  clergy, 
Morton  was  anti-Catholic  enough  to  be  preferred 
by  them  to  Athole,  a  professed  Roman  Catholic, 
and  his  associates,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
either  avowed  or  suspected  Romanists ;  and  for  the 
present  the  ministers  refrained  from  endangering 
the  restored  peace  of  the  country  by  any  violence 
of  opposition. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  acute  observer  not 
to  see  that  the  times  were  precarious.  The  elements 
of  discord  were  lulled  in  their  active  efforts,  but 
not  destroyed ;  the  intrigues  of  France  and  Spain 
for  the  deliverance  of  Mary  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  faith,  were  still  busily  carried 
on ;  and  Bowes  the  ambassador,  who  from  long 
experience  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  rival  factions,  regarded  the  court  and 
the  country  as  on  the  eve  of  another  change.  On 
the  3rd  November,  shortly  previous  to  his  leaving 
Scotland,  he  thus  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  Lord 
Burghley : — 

"  By  my  common  letters  to  the  lords  of  her 
Majesty's  council,  the  weltering  estate  of  this 
realm,  that  now  attendeth  but  a  tide  for  a  new 
alteration  of  the  court,  will  appear  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  how  necessary  it  is  in  this  change 
approaching,  and  in  the  confederacies  presently 
knitting,  to  get  some  hold  for  her  Majesty  amongst 
them."f    It  had  been  his  own  earnest  endeavour 

*  Instructions  to  Randolph,  3lst  January,  1578,  Caligula,  C.  v. 
fol.  Ill,  British  Museum. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  109.  Sir  R. 
Bowes  to  Burghley,  Novemher  3,  1578,  Edinburgh. 


to  get  such  hold  over  them;  and  for  this  purpose 
he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  earl  of 
Caithness,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  con- 
federacy against  Morton.  He  and  his  associates 
had  sent  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  usual  form, 
to  the  English  ambassador:  but  they  expected, 
also,  the  usual  gratuity;  and  as  it  turned  out, 
valued  their  devotion  to  Elizabeth  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  parsimonious  princess  was  disposed  to 
reckon  it.  Caithness,  indeed,  was  of  loose  and 
accommodating  principles,  both  in  politics  and 
religion;  and  although  Bowes  flattered  himself 
that,  on  his  departure  from  Scotland,  he  had  left 
the  faction  opposed  to  Morton  very  favourably 
disposed  to  England,  he  did  not  conceal  from 
Walsingham  his  apprehensions  that  the  continu- 
ance of  this  feeling  was  precarious.  "  I  fear,"  said 
he,  in  his  letter  to  this  minister,  "  that  no  great 
inwardness  shall  be  found  in  them,  when  they  find 
her  Majesty's  liberality  coming  slowly  to  them, 
that  use  not  often  at  the  fairest  call  to  stoop  to 
empty  lure."* 

These  apprehensions  of  the  English  minister 
regarding  the  unsettled  state  of  Scotland  were  not 
without  good  foundation.  Mary's  indefatigable 
friend,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  whose  intrigues  in  the 
affair  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  already  given 
such  alarm  to  Elizabeth,  was  now  busily  employed 
on  the  Continent,  exciting  France,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  papal  court,  to  unite  for  her 
deliverance;  and  holding  out  the  present  crisis  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  as  eminently  favourable  for  the 
restoration  of  the  true  faith.  The  extent  to  which 
these  operations  were  carried  was  amply  proved 
by  a  packet  of  intercepted  letters,  written  in 
cipher,  and  seized  by  Walsingham  or  Burghley, 
whose  spies  and  informers  were  scattered  all  over 
Europe.  It  was  found  that  the  earl  of  Athole,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  great  leader  of  the  late  cabal 
against  Morton,  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  bishop  of 
Ross.  The  letters  of  the  Scottish  queen  herself, 
written  immediately  after  Morton's  resignation  of 
the  regency,  to  the  same  prelate,  and  directed  to 
be  communicated  to  the  pope,  expressed  her  satis- 
faction at  the  late  revolution  in  Scotland,  and  her 
zealous  concurrence  with  his  holiness  in  his  project 
for  the  restitution  of  the  true  faith  in  Britain,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  great  Catholic  powers. 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  110.  Sir  R. 
Bowes  to  ,  November  24,  1578.    I  suspect  to  Walsingham. 
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She  alluded,  in  the  same  letter,  to  a  project  for 
carrying  off  her  son,  the  young  king,  to  the  Con- 
tinent, which  the  pope  had  offered  to  forward  hy 
an  advance  of  money.  She  informed  him,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Scotland  since 
Morton's  demission,  she  felt  perfectly  assured  of 
the  affection  and  services  of  the  young  prince,  and 
of  his  councillors;  she  urged  the  necessity  of 
placing  him,  if  possible,  in  the  hands  of  her  friends 
of  the  house  of  Lorrain;  alluding  to  the  imminent 
danger  he  incurred  from  Elizabeth's  intrigues  to 
get  possession  of  his  person,  or  even  to  deprive 
him  of  his  life;  she  declared  her  conviction,  that 
if  her  son  were  once  in  France,  and  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  Elizabeth's  influence,  a  more  lenient 
treatment  of  herself  would  ensue;  and,  lastly,  she 
directed  Ross  to  communicate  upon  all  these 
matters  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Paris.* 

In  an  intercepted  letter,  written  about  the  same 
time  by  Beaton,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France,  to  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
the  determination  of  Henry  III.  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  assist  her  to  their  utmost  was  clearly  inti- 
mated.f  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  soon 
after  the  pacification  between  the  rival  factions  in 
Scotland,  which  we  have  seen  effected  by  Bowes, 
the  bishop  of  Ross  made  a  progress  into  Germany, 
with  the  object  of  exciting  the  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  to  unite  with  the  other  Catholic 
powers  for  the  speedy  liberation  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress and  the  restoration  of  religion.  From  both 
potentates  he  received  the  utmost  encouragement. 
The  emperor  declared  his  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  the  endeavours  of  his  brother  princes  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the  securing 
to  her  and  her  son  their  undoubted  right  to  the 
English  throne;  and  the  duke  professed  his  deter- 
mination to  peril  both  property  and  life  itself  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith.|  This  encour- 
aging information  was  conveyed  by  Ross  to  the 
Cardinal  Como,  in  a  letter  written  from  Prague  on 
the  27th  September,  1578,  which,  unfortunately 
for  his  mistress,  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies; 
and  at  the  same  time  this  indefatigable  prelate, 
at  the  request  of  the  emperor,  had  drawn  up  a 
|  iaper  on  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  in  which 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  from  letters,  in  cipher,  of  the  queen  of 
•   Scots,  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  102. 

f  From  letters  of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
June  14,  1578.    Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  103  d.  British  Museum. 

}  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C,  v.  fol.  104  d.  From  letters  of 
the  bishop  of  Ross  to  Cardinal  Como,  dated  from  Prague,  September 


he  carefully  marked  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  peers,*  and  pointed 
out  the  favourable  crisis  which  had  occurred.  In 
a  second  interview,  to  which  the  emperor  admitted 
him,  he  described  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland, 
following  certain  directions  communicated  by  his 
royal  mistress  ;f  and  by  all  these  united  exertions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  deep  impression  was  made 
throughout  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  Well,  therefore,  might  Sir  Robert  Bowes 
describe  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Scotland  as  one 
full  of  alarm ;  and  before  we  condemn  Elizabeth 
for  her  severity  to  Mary,  we  must  weigh  the  perils 
to  the  Protestant  cause  which  these  intercepted 
letters  so  clearly  demonstrated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  very 
dangers  arose  out  of  the  injustice  of  her  imprison- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  Morton  once  more  bore  the 
chief  sway  in  Scotland,  where  his  triumph  over 
the  conspiracy  of  Athole  and  Argyle  had  really 
increased  his  power;  whilst  his  possession  of  the 
king's  person  enabled  him  to  overawe  the  young 
monarch  as  effectually  as  he  had  ever  done  when 
regent.  This  resumption  of  strength  he  now 
employed  to  crush  the  house  of  Hamilton. 

The  duke  of  Chastelherault  was  dead;  his  eldest 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  been  insane  for  some 
years;  and  in  these  melancholy  circumstances  the 
leaders  of  this  potent  and  ancient  family  were  his 
brothers  the  lord  of  Arbroath  and  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton.  Arbroath,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  Mary  and  the  young  king,  was  next  heir  to  the 
throne;  and  his  possessions  were  described  by 
Bowes  as  the  greatest  and  the  richest  in  Scotland.:}: 
These  lands  were  conterminous  with  the  vast 
estates  of  the  carl  of  Angus,  which  included  nearly 
all  the  Ovcrward  of  Clydesdale,  as  Arbroath's  did 
the  Netherward;  and  Morton  and  the  Douglases 
had  long  looked  upon  them  with  greedy  eyes. 
But  although  his  enmity  against  Arbroath  and  his 
brother  was  entirely  selfish,  Morton  was  not  guilty 
of  injustice  when  he  persuaded  the  young  king 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  the  house  of  Hamilton.  It  had  a  long 
reckoning  of  crime  and  blood  to  account  for. 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  105. 

f  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  10G. 

X  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  82.  Also,  draft  of  the 
King's  Proclamation  against  John  Hamilton,  some  time  commrndator 
of  Arbroath,  and  Claud  Hamilton,  sonic  time  commendator  of  Paisley, 
dited  May  2,  1570,  Bowes  Papers. 
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There  was  little  doubt  that  the  late  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  its  chief  leader  and  adviser,  had 
suffered  justly  as  an  accessary  to  the  murder  of 
Darnley;  and  this  cast  a  strong  suspicion  of  impli- 
cation upon  its  present  leaders.  It  was  certain 
that  they  were  guilty  of  the  death  of  the  Regent 
Moray;  it  was  as  undoubted  that  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  had  given  the  order  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Regent  Lennox;  and  the  houses 
of  Mar  and  Douglas  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
whole  race. 

The  Hamiltons  being  thus  miserably  situated, 
the  terrible  work  of  feudal  retribution  commenced, 
and  was  prosecuted  in  the  rapid  and  cruel  spirit 
of  the  times.  Morton  and  Angus  in  person 
besieged  the  castle  of  Hamilton,  commanded  by 
Arthur  Hamilton  of  Merton.*  He  offered  to 
surrender  on  being  assured  of  his  life,  and  pardon 
to  himself  and  his  garrison  of  all  their  offences, 
except  the  murder  of  the  king  and  the  two  regents; 
but  these  terms  were  scornfully  refused,  and  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally .f 
Much  interest  was  made  to  save  him:  but  Mar 
and  Buchan,  with  Lochleven,  and  James  Douglas, 
a  natural  son  of  Morton's,  were  furious  at  the  idea 
of  his  escaping  their  vengeance;  declaring  that  the 
lives  of  any  ten  Hamiltons  were  a  poor  recompense 
for  the  Regent  Moray.  He  and  his  company, 
therefore,  were  hanged ;  amongst  whom  was  Arthur 
Hamilton,  a  brother  of  Bothwellhaugh  who  had 
shot  the  regent,  and  who  was  known  to  have  held 
the  stirrup  when  the  murderer  threw  himself  on 
horseback  and  escaped.^  The  castle  of  Draffen, 
another  stronghold  of  this  great  family,  in  which 
the  duchess  of  Chastelherault  and  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Arran  had  taken  refuge,  was  invested  and 
taken  about  the  same  time,  its  garrison  having 
abandoned  it  during  the  night;  and  in  a  conven- 
tion of  the  nobility  held  soon  after  at  Stirling,  it 
was  determined  to  complete  the  ruin  of  this  devoted 
house  by  processes  of  treason  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  its 
condition  at  this  moment:  the  lord  of  Arbroath 
had  fled  to  Flanders,  where  he  was  an  almost 

*  May  4,  1579. 

f  MS.  Letter  to  Sir  George  Bowes  from  (as  I  suspect)  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  Edinburgh,  May  24,  1579,  copy  of  the  time,  Bowes 
Papers. 

I  MS.  British  Museum,  Occurrences  out  of  Scotland,  May  14,  1579, 
and  May  24,  1579,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  120,  copy.  Also,  MS.  Letter, 
May  9,  Bowes  Papers.  Also  MS.  Ibid.  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  122,  Notes 
of  Occurrences,  1st  June,  1579.  Also  MS.  Calderwood,  British 
Museum,  Ayscough's  Catalogue,  4735,  fol.  1083. 


houseless  exile;  Lord  Claud  escaped  to  England, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  compassion  of  Elizabeth; 
its  lesser  chiefs  were  trembling  under  an  impend- 
ing sentence  of  forfeiture;  and  its  head,  the  earl 
of  Arran,  whose  royal  descent  and  great  power 
had  made  him,  in  former  days,  an  almost  accepted 
suitor,  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  of  Mary, 
was  a  prisoner,  hopelessly  insane,  and  placed,  with 
his  unhappy  mother  the  duchess,  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Lammie,  a  soldier  of  fierce  and  brutal 
habits,  and  a  determined  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Hamilton.  Yet  these  accumulated  miseries  do  not 
appear  to  have  excited  the  slightest  degree  of 
sympathy  in  this  unfeeling  age;  and  when  Eliza- 
beth, compassionating  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Hamiltons,  despatched  her  envoy,  Captain  Arling- 
ton, to  plead  their  cause  at  the  Scottish  court,  he 
found  the  young  king,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility,  inflamed  with  the  deepest  hatred  against 
them,  expressing  a  conviction  that  their  restoration 
would  be  dangerous  to  his  person,  and  resolute 
against  their  pardon  or  return.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  cruel  transactions,  Athole 
the  chancellor,  and  the  great  leader  of  the  con- 
federacy against  Morton,  died  suddenly,  under 
circumstances  of  much  suspicion. f  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  banquet,  given  by  Morton  at 
Stirling  to  commemorate  the  reconciliation  of  the 
nobles;  and  the  symptoms  of  poison  so  strongly 
indicated  themselves  both  before  and  after  death, 
that  his  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  say  publicly 
that  he  had  met  witli  foul  play  from  the  ex-regent, 
who,  however,  treated  the  report  with  contempt. 
The  body  was  opened,  and  examined  by  a  learned 
circle  of  "mediciners,  chirurgeons,  and  poticaries;" 
but  they  disagreed  in  their  verdict.  By  some  the 
poison  was  so  plainly  detected,  that  they  declared 
there  was  not  a  doubt  upon  the  subject;  whilst  Dr. 
Preston,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  the  time, 
was  equally  positive  that  there  was  no  poison  in 
the  case — certainly  none  in  the  stomach.  On 
being  irritated  by  contradiction,  however,  he  had 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Nicolas  Arrington  to  Burghley, 
October  10,  1579,  Berwick.  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  130.  See  Notes 
and  Illustrations,  9. 

f  He  died  at  Kincardine  castle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ochils,  a 
stronghold  of  the  earl  of  Montrose,  on  the  25th  April,  1579.  "The 
whole  friends  of  the  dead  are  convened  at  Dunkeld  upon  the  3rd  of 
May,  where  the  young  earls  of  Athole  and  Montrose  put  in  deliberation 
what  were  best  way  to  come  by  revenge  of  this  heinous  fact."  MS. 
Letter,  5th  May,  1579,  without  a  signature,  to  Sir  George  Bowes, 
inclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas.    Bowes  Papers.  Also, 

MS.  Letter,  Bowes  Papers,  to  Sir  R.  Bowes.    See  Notes  and 

Illustrations,  10. 
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the  temerity  to  touch  a  portion  of  its  contents  with 
his  tongue,  and  to  the  triumph  of  his  dissentient 
brethren  almost  died  in  consequence,  nor  did  he 
ever  completely  recover  the  unlucky  experiment.* 
In  the  meantime,  though  the  dark  report  was  thus 
strengthened,  Morton's  power,  and  the  absence  of 
all  direct  proof,  protected  him  from  any  farther 
proceedings. 

Some  time  after  this  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk  met  at  Edinburgh;  and  having  chosen 
Mr.  Thomas  Smeton  for  their  moderator,  at  his 
request  appointed  a  council  of  the  brethren  to 
advise  with  him  upon  matters  of  importance.  To 
this  council  Mr.  Thomas  Duncanson,  minister  of 
the  royal  household,  presented  a  letter  from  the 
young  king,  which  contained  a  request  that  the 
Assembly  would  at  present  abstain  from  debating 
upon  such  matters  touching  the  polity  of  the  Kirk, 
as  in  a  former  conference  had  been  referred  for 
debate  and  decision  to  the  Estates  of  Parliament. 
The  same  letter  informed  them,  that  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet  and  take  these  matters  into 
consideration;  and  it  expressed  the  king's  hope, 
that  in  the  mean  season  the  Assembly  would 
exert  themselves  to  promote  peace  and  godly 
living,  not  only  amongst  their  own  members,  but 
throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  subjects  of  the 
realm;  so  that  the  expectations  of  such  busy 
meddlers  as  were  enemies  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity should  be  disappointed. 

The  Assembly,  having  taken  this  royal  letter 
into  consideration,  in  its  turu  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  brethren — the  principal  of  whom 
were  Erskine  of  Dun,  Duncanson  the  king's 
minister,  and  Andrew  Melvil — to  wait  upon  the 
king  with  some  requests  to  which  they  besought 
his  attention.  These  were — that  he  would  inter- 
dict all  parents,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  send- 
ing their  children  to  be  educated  at  the  university 
of  Paris,  or  other  foreign  colleges  professing 
papistry;  that  he  would  cause  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  some  of  whose  professors  had  recently 
left  the  Protestant  communion,  to  be  reformed  in 
all  its  colleges  and  foundations ;  and  take  order  for 
the  banishment  of  Jesuits,  whom  the  Assembly 
denominated  "  the  pestilent  dregs  of  a  most  detes- 
table idolatry."  They  further  besought  him  to 
proceed  to  a  farther  conference  upon  such  points 
of  church  policy  as  had  been  left  undetermined  at 
the  last  conference  at  Stirling,  and  to  desist  from 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  pp.  1083,  1<184. 


controlling  or  suspending,  by  his  royal  letters,  any 
of  the  decrees  of  the  General  Assembly.  *  Calder- 
wood, the  zealous  and  able  historian  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  upon  the 
learning,  holiness,  and  unanimity  of  this  Assembly. f 

Not  long  after  this,  Esme  Stewart,  commonly 
called  Monsieur  D'Aubigny,  cousin  to  the  king, 
and  a  youth  of  graceful  figure  and  acconqdish- 
ments,  arrived  in  Scotland,  f  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Stewart,  brother  of  Matthew  earl  of  Lennox, 
the  late  regent,  and  had  scarce  been  a  week  at 
court  when  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  his 
royal  relative.  It  was  immediately  whispered 
that  he  had  been  sent  over  by  the  Guises,  to  fill 
Athole's  place  as  leader  of  the  French  faction,  and 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  .predominating  in- 
fluence of  Morton.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mon- 
sieur Momberneau  and  Mr.  Henry  Ker — the  first 
a.  man  of  great  wit  and  liveliness,  gay,  gallant,  and 
excelling  in  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  to  which 
the  young  monarch  was  partial;  the  second,  Ker, 
of  a  more  subtle  and  retired  character,  who  had 
been  long  a  confidential  servant  of  Aubigny's,  and 
was  strongly  suspected  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  the  Guises. 

All  this  excited  the  fears  of  Elizabeth;  and  the 
information  sent  her  by  her  secret  agents,  both  in 
Scotland  and  France,  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  remove  her  apprehension.  As  D'Aubigny  and 
his  friends,  however,  acted  as  yet  with  great  caution 
and  reserve,  the  queen  contented  herself,  for  the 
moment,  with  a  mission  of  observation  and  inquiry  ; 
for  which  she  selected  Captain  Nicolas  Arrington, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  officer  of  the  garrison  of 
Berwick,  who  had  already  been  repeatedly  em- 
ployed in  Scotland.  His  open  instructions  were 
to  intercede  with  James  for  some  favour  to  the 
Hamiltons;  his  more  secret  orders,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  character  and  intentions  of  D'Au- 
bigny, the  state  of  parties,  and  what  projects  were 
then  agitated  for  the  young  king's  marriage.  On 
the  first  point,  the  pardon,  or  at  least  the  more 
lenient  punishment  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  he 
prevailed  nothing — so  deep  was  James's  hatred, 
or  perhaps  more  truly  that  of  Morton,  against  it. 
With  regard  to  the  marriage,  Arrington  informed 

•MS.  Calderwood,  sub  anno  1579,  British  Museum,  Avscough's 
Catalogue,  4735,  p.  1092. 
t  Ibid.  fol.  1092. 

\  On  the  8th  September,  1579.  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  Papers,  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  whose  mark  is  4U,  to  Sir  G.  Bowes,  9th 
September. 
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Burghley  that  neither  the  council  nor  D'Aubigny 
had  yet  made  any  formal  proposal  upon  the  subject. 
"  It  was  evident,"  he  said,  "that  the  young  French 
stranger  had  already  won  the  affection  of  his  royal 
kinsman,  and  might  look  for  high  preferment;" 
probably  to  be  earl  of  Lennox,  with  a  large  share 
of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  Hamiltons,  if  he  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  religion.* 

The  old  soldier  who  thus  wrote  to  Burghley, 
requested  his  indulgence  should  his  information 
prove  incorrect,  as  he  had  been  more  familiar  with 
"  another  weapon  than  the  pen  ;"  but  the  course  of 
events  soon  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence. 
Wherever  James  went,  he  insisted  on  having 
D'Aubigny  beside  him.  When  he  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  his  Parliament,  from  Stirling 
to  Holyrood,  his  graceful  cousin  had  splendid  apart- 
ments provided  for  him  in  the  palace,  next  to  the 
royal  bed-chamber ;  and  in  the  sports  and  pageants 
with  which  the  citizens  received  their  monarch, 
the  favourite,  for  so  he  was  now  declared,  found 
himself  universally  regarded  and  courted.  The 
expensive  scale  on  which  these  civic  festivities 
were  conducted,  evinced  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  national  wealth.  They  exhibited  the  usual  con- 
fusion of  classical,  feudal,  and  religious  machinery; 
in  which  "Dame  Musick,"  attended  by  four  fair 
virgins  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the- 
provost  and  three  hundred  citizens,  clad  in  velvet 
and  satin,  enacted  their  parts  with  great  assiduity 
and  success.  Whilst  the  twentieth  psalm  was 
being  sung,  a  little  child  emerged  from  a  silver 
globe,  which  opened  artificially  over  the  king's 
head,  and  fluttering  down  to  his  Majesty's  feet, 
presented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  Religion, 
a  grave  matron,  then  conducted  him  into  the  High 
Church  ;  and  thence,  after  hearing  sermon,  the 
monarch  and  the  congregation  repaired  to  the 
Market  Cross,  where  Bacchus  sat  on  a  gilded 
puncheon,  with  his  painted  garments  and  a  flowery 
garland.  The  fountains  ran  wine ;  the  principal 
street  of  the  city  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  procession  the  town  presented 
the  king  with  a  cupboard  of  plate,  valued,  says  a 
minute  chronicler,  at  six  thousand  merks.j 

These  pageants  were  introductory  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  assembled  on  the  20th  of  October, 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  130,  Nicolas 
Arlington  to  Burghley,  October  10,  1579,  Berwick. 

■f  Moyse's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  25.  Also,  MS.  Calder- 
wood,  British  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1099.  Historie  of  James  the  Sext, 
p.  179,  Bannatyne  edition. 


and,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  Arrington,  was 
principally  occupied  with  the  proscription  of  the 
Hamiltons  and  the  exaltation  of  D'Aubigny.  The 
Lord  Arbroath  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  with 
many  more  of  the  same  name  and  house,  were 
proclaimed  traitors,  and  their  estates  forfeited ; 
whilst  all  who  had  been  partakers  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  two  regents,  Moray  and  Lennox,  were 
commanded,  under  pain  of  death,  to  remove  six 
miles  from  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king 
conferred  the  earldom  of  Lennox  upon  his  favourite, 
and  presented  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rich 
abbacy  of  Arbroath.  Not  long  after,  the  stream  of 
royal  favour  flowed  still  more  munificently.  He 
was  made  chamberlain  for  Scotland ;  his  earldom, 
it  was  reported,  would  be  soon  erected  into  a 
dukedom  ;  and  he  was  so  caressed  by  the  young 
sovereign,  that  Argyle  and  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  began  not  only  to  treat  him  with  high 
consideration,  but,  according  to  the  common  usage 
of  the  times,  to  enter  into  those  bands  or  covenants 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  his  service,  and 
with  which  the  reader  of  this  history  is  already  so 
well  acquainted.* 

Morton,  however,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
still  kept  aloof:  the  one  animated  by  that  proud 
and  haughty  feeling  which  prompted  him  rather  to 
crush  than  to  court  a  rival;  the  ministers,  from  the 
horror  with  which  they  regarded  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  suspicions  they  had  from  the  first 
entertained  that  D'Aubigny  was  a  secret  emissary 
of  the  pope  and  the  Guises.  When  these  fears  were 
once  excited,  the  churches  resounded  with  warnings 
against  the  dark  machinations  of  popery  ;  and  the 
pulpit,  as  had  frequently  happened  in  these  times, 
became  a  political  engine.  It  was  recollected  that 
the  duke  of  Guise  had  accompanied  D'Aubigny  to 
Dieppe,  and  remained  with  him  for  many  hours  in 
secret  conference  in  the  ship  ;  D'Aubigny  had  been 
known  also  to  have  had  consultations  with  the 
bishops  of  Glasgow  f  and  Boss  ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose (so  the  ministers  argued)  could  the  forty 
thousand  crowns  which  he  brought  with  him  be 
so  naturally  applied  as  in  corrupting  the  Protestant 
nobles?  Nay,  was  it  not  known  that  a  part  had 
already  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  Lady 
Argyle ;  and  did  not  all  men  see  the  warm  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  133,  and  also  135, 
Bowes  to  Burghley,  October  22,  1579,  Berwick.  Lennox  was  created 
Earl  of  Lennox  (Douglas,  vol.  ii.  p.  99)  on  March  5,  1579-80. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence,  Paulet  to  Walsingham 
August  29,  1579,  Paris. 
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sudden  friendship  between  her  husband  the  earl 
and  the  favourite?  * 

Amid  these  suspieions  and  jealousies  the  year 
1579  passed  away  ;  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  who 
regarded  the  state  of  the  country  with  attention, 
that  it  could  not  long  remain  without  some  sudden 
change  or  convulsion.  The  king  was  wretchedly 
poor ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  during  his 
minority,  had  been  plundered  and  dilapidated  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  raise  three  thou- 
sand pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  household. 
The  nobility,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rich  ;  they 
had  prospered  as  the  crown  had  sunk  ;  and  so  deter- 
mined were  they  to  hold  fast  their  gains,  that  they 
"  would  spare  nothing  they  possessed  to  the  king's 
aid,  without  deadly  feud.f  It  had  been  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  king's  person,  in  those 
unsettled  times,  should  be  defended  by  a  body- 
guard, and  that  six  privy  councillors,  in  rotation, 
should  always  remain  with  the  court:  but  no  funds 
could  be  raised  to  pay  the  soldiers'  wages ;  the 
councillors  refused  to  support  a  table  for  them- 
selves ;  no  money  was  forthcoming  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  king  was  frequently  left  almost  alone,  without 
court  or  council  around  him  ;  a  state  of  destitution 
which,  it  was  justly  apprehended,  might  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  results. 

When  Elphinston,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  was  sent 
to  England,  in  the  preceding  summer,  J  his  main 
purpose  was  to  explain  to  the  queen  the  poverty 
under  which  the  young  prince  had  entered  on  his 
government ;  the  great  insecurity  of  his  person, 
surrounded  as  he  daily  was  by  men  "  who  had 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  parents  and 
dearest  kinsfolks  ;"  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  a 
supply  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  guards 
and  household.  §  But  Elizabeth  could  not  be 
induced  to  advance  any  supplies  ;  and  these  evils 
and  dangers  had  ever  since  been  on  the  increase. 
Since  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  too,  the  feuds  amongst 
the  nobility  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
Morton,  jealous  of  the  new  favourite,  and  animated 
by  a  hatred  of  Argyle,  absented  himself  from  court ; 
the  powerful  Border  septs  of  the  Humes  and  Cars 
regarded  the  ex-regent  with  the  deadliest  rancour; 
Elphinston,  the  king's  secretary,  a  man  of  talent, 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  sub  anno  1579,  fol.  1098. 
t  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  155,  Copy,  Memorial  of 
the  present  state  of  Scotland,  December  31,  1579. 
t  30th  July,  1578. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Demands  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Scots,  30th  July,  1578. 
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and  long  his  firm  friend,  was  now  estranged  from 
him  ;  and  even  the  potent  Angus,  his  nephew  and 
his  heir,  kept  at  a  safe  distance,  and  watched  events. 
But  Morton's  great  wealth,  his  energy,  courage, 
and  experience,  made  him  still  a  formidable  enemy; 
and  they  who  most- wished  his  downfall  knew  not 
on  what  side  to- attack  him.  The  youne:  killer,  in 
the  meantime,  who  had  always  felt  an  awe  for  the 
late  regent,  became  daily  more  devoted  to  Lennox, 
whom,  with  a  boyish  enthusiasm  and  a  precocious 
display  of  theology,  he  was  labouring  to  convert 
from  what  he  esteemed  his  religious  errors.  He 
gave  him  books  of  controversy,  brought  him  to 
attend  the  sermons  of  the  ministers,  procured  one 
of  the  mildest  and  most  learned  of  their  number 
to  instruct  him,  and  so  far  succeeded  that,  if  not 
converted,  he  was  reported  to  be  favourably  inclined 
to  the  Protestant  church.  Any  sudden  recantation 
would  have  been  suspicious ;  and,  meanwhile,  his 
royal  and  youthful  mentor  congratulated  himself 
upon  his  favourite's  hopeful  and  inquiring  state.* 

Amid  these  cares  and  controversies  a  sudden 
rumour  arose,  none  could  tell  from  what  quarter, 
that  the  earl  of  Morton  had  plotted  to  seize  the 
king  and  carry  him  to  Dalkeith.  How  this  was 
to  be  effected  no  one  could  tell;  but  James,  who 
had  ridden  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  precipi- 
tately interdicted  the  sports,  and  galloped  back  to 
Stirling  castle.  Morton  loudly  declared  his  inno- 
cence, and  defied  his  calumniators  to  bring  their 
proofs;  yet  scarcely  had  this  challenge  been  given 
when  the  court  was  again  thrown  into  terror  and 
confusion,  by  news  secretly  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  that  Lennox  and  his  faction  had  fixed  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  April  to  invade  the  royal  apart- 
ments, lay  hands  on  the  king,  hurry  him  to  Dum- 
barton, and  thence  transport  him  to  France. f  It 
was  whispered,  also,  that  a  deep  confederacy  had 
been  formed  against  the  earl  of  Morton  by  the 
same  junto :  that  Sir  James  Balfour,  now  a  fugitive 
in  France,  and  one  who  was  well  known  to  have 
been  a  chief  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  king's 
father,  had  promised  to  purchase  his  pardon  by 
giving  up  the  bond  for  the  murder,  signed  by 
Morton's  own  hand;  and  that  thus  there  was  every 
hope  of  bringing  the  hoary  and  blood-stained 
tyrant  to  the  scaffold,  which  had  so  long  waited 
for  him. 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  2,  Captain  Arrington  to 
Burghley,  4th  April,  1580,  Stirling. 

•f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  8,  Captain 
Arrington  to  Lord  Burghley,  lUth  April,  1580,  Berwick. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  ominous  rumours  the 
night  of  the  10th  April  arrived,  and  all  in  the 
castle  prepared  for  an  attack.  Mar  permitted  none 
to  see  the  king;  soldiers  were  stationed  within  and 
without  the  royal  chamber ;  and  a  shout  arising, 
that  Lennox  ought  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  gates, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  with  a  strong 
guard  of  his  friends,  armed  at  all  points,  and  swore 
that  he  would  set  upon  any  that  dared  invade  him. 
In  the  morning,  Argyle,  Sutherland,  Glencairn, 
and  other  adherents  of  Lennox,  hurried  to  Stirling, 
but  were  refused  admittance  to  the  castle ;  and 
their  fears  for  Lennox  increased  when  they  heard 
it  reported  that  Morton  was  on  the  road  to  join  his 
party.  All  was  thus  in  terror  and  uncertainty: 
men  gazed,  trembled,  and  whispered  fearfully 
amongst  each  other,  aware  that  secret  plots  were 
busily  concocting;  that  the  ground  they  stood  on 
was  being  mined:  and  yet  none  could  tell  where 
the  blow  would  fall,  or  when  the  train  might  be 
exploded.  At  this  moment  Captain  Arrington, 
Elizabeth's  envoy,  was  in  Stirling  castle,  and  thus 
wrote  to  Burghley :  "  The  young  king  is  in  heavy 
case,  and  much  amazed  with  these  troubles,  and 
the  more  by  reason  of  his  great  affection  towards 
D'Aubigny,  whom  he  perceives  the  mark  they 
shoot  at.  Mons.  D'Aubigny,  with  his  faction, 
doth  offer  to  abide  the  trial  by  law,  or  otherwise,  in 
their  very  persons,  that  there  was  never  any  such 
plot  or  meaning  by  him,  or  his  consent,  or  by  any 
others  to  their  knowledge,  to  have  drawn  the  king 
either  to  Dumbarton  or  any  other  sinister  course."* 
It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  amidst  these 
conflicting  accusations  of  the  two  factions.  Eliza- 
beth certainly  had  received  a  warning  from  her 
ambassador  in  France,  that  there  was  a  design  on 
foot  to  have  the  young  king  brought  thither ; 
and  Morton  had  probably  been  encouraged  by  the 
English  queen  to  prevent  it  by  every  possible 
means.f  Lennox,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
he  indignantly,  and  probably  truly,  repelled  any 
such  treasonable  intentions,  avowed  his  wish  to 
reform  the  council,  and  protect  the  king  from  the 
pillage  of  the  blood-suckers  of  the  royal  revenue, 
who  had  been  thrust  into  their  offices  by  Morton 
and  Mar.  In  this  project  James  himself  appears 
to  have  borne  a  part;  and  had  probably  intended, 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  7,  Arrington  to 
WaUingham  or  Burghley,  10th  April,  1580,  Stirling.  The  address  of 
the  letter  is  torn  away. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  17  and  18,  copy, 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Walsinghain  to  Mr.  Robert  Bowes,  April  17,  1580. 


under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  at  the  Doune  of 
Menteith,  to  have  escaped  from  the  tutelage  of 
Mar,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  court.* 
The  secret  project,  however,  was  discovered,  and 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  house  of  Erskine. 

In  the  meantime,  the  picture  drawn  by  Arring- 
ton, of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  threw 
Elizabeth  into  alarm,  and  she  immediately  de- 
spatched Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stirling.  His 
instructions  were  to  strengthen  by  every  means 
the  decaying  influence  of  Morton;  to  declare  the 
queen's  willingness  to  gain  some  of  the  chief  in 
authority  by  pensions  ;  to  pull  down  the  power  of 
Lennox;  to  plead  for  the  pardon  of  the  Hamiltons, 
and  thoroughly  to  sift  the  truth  of  the  late  rumours 
of  a  conspiracy  for  carrying  off  the  young  king. 
Bowes  also,  before  he  set  out,  received  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Walsingham,  recommending  him 
to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in  this  mission.  This, 
he  said,  was  most  necessary,  as  it  was  already 
reported  in  Spain  that  mass  was  set  up  once  more 
in  Scotland,  and  arms  taken  against  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and,  as  he  knew  for  certain,  that  Ker  of 
Fernyhirst,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  active  friend 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  with  Bothwellhaugh,  the 
blood-stained  Hamilton  who  had  shot  the  Regent 
Moray,  had  recently  ridden  post  from  France 
into  Spain. f 

On  reaching  court,  the  ambassador  was  received 
by  the  young  king  with  great  courtesy :  but  James' 
manner  instantly  changed  when  any  allusion  was 
made  to  the  Hamiltons;  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  Bowes'  exertions  on  this  head  would  be 
unavailing.^  It  was  apparent,  also,  that  the  revival 
of  Morton's  former  power  promised  to  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  He  himself  was  so  com- 
pletely convinced  of  the  strength  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  deep  estrangement  of  the  king,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  retire  altogether  from  public  affairs. 
In  a  secret  conference,  held  in  the  night,  with 
Bowes  at  Stirling  castle,  the  ex-regent  expressed 
much  doubt  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  attempt 
anything  against  Lennox,  who  now  professed  him- 
self a  Protestant,  and  had  so  completely  conciliated 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  that  they  addressed  a 
letter  in  his  commendation  to  the  council. § 

*  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  29,  Bowes  to  Burghley  and 
Walsingham,  May  10,  1580,  Stirling. 

f  Draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  May  3,  1580. 

J  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  25,  Bowes  to 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  May  3,  1580,  Stirling. 

§  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  31,  Bowes  to 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  May  10,  1580,  Stirling. 
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As  to  the  late  rumoured  conspiracies  for  carry- 
ing off' the  kin'',  the  ambassador  found  it  difficult 
to  discover  the  truth:  but  he  was  witness  to  a 
strange  scene  of  violence  and  brawling  before 
the  council,  in  which  Morton,  Mar,  and  Lennox, 
gave  the  lie  to  their  accusers;  and  the  king,  with 
much  feeling  and  good  sense,  exerted  himself  to 
restore  peace — a  striking  contrast,  no  doubt,  to 
Bowes'  experience  of  the  decorous  gravity  and 
awe  preserved  by  Elizabeth  in  her  council,  in 
which  the  highest  nobles  generally  spoke  upon 
their  knees,  and  none  but  her  Majesty  was  per- 
mitted to  lose  temper.  On  the  subject  of  the 
alleged  plot  of  Lennox,  James  was  at  first  re- 
served, although  he  expressed  much  love  and 
admiration  for  Elizabeth;  but  the  ambassador  at 
last  gained  his  confidence,  and  drew  from  him 
many  particulars,  which  showed  that  the  conspi- 
racy intended  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  at 
Castle  Doune  involved  the  ruin  of  Morton,  the 
dismissal  of  Mar  and  other  obnoxious  councillors, 
and  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  government 
under  Lennox  and  Argyle.  As  it  appeared,  also, 
that  Sir  John  Seton,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and 
some  of  the  captive  queen's  most  attached  servants 
were  to  have  been  brought  into  the  council,  Bowes 
at  once  suspected  that  the  design  originated  in 
France,  and  that  Lennox  and  his  youthful  sove- 
reign acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Guises. 
He  was  the  more  persuaded  of  this,  when  Morton 
assured  him  that,  since  D'Aubigny's  arrival,  the 
king's  feelings  had  undergone  a  great  change  in 
favour  of  that  country. 

But  the  time  called  for  action,  not  for  specula- 
tion ;  and  on  consulting  with  his  friends  regarding 
the  most  likely  means  of  averting  the  dangers 
threatened  by  this  alarming  state  of  things,  there 
were  many  conflicting  opinions.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  have  tried  councillors  about  the  king, 
and  a  strong  body-guard  to  prevent  surprise;  as  it 
had  been  remarked,  that  the  late  alarms  and  plots 
had  all  broken  out  when  there  was  scarce  a  single 
councillor  at  court  who  could  be  depended  upon. 
Yet  this  could  not  be  done  without  money;  and 
where  was  money  to  be  had  in  the  present  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  royal  revenue?*  Soon  after 
this  the  ambassador  tookan  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
young  king  alone,  and  delivering  a  secret  message 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  24  and  27  inclu- 
sive, and  fol.  28  and  32,  Bowes  to  Burgliley  and  Walsingbam,  May  3, 
1580.    The  same  to  the  same,  May  10,  1580. 


from  Elizabeth,  upon  a  subject  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  both:  his  succession  to  the  English  crown 
after  her  death.  The  particulars  of  the  interview, 
and  the  answer  given  by  James,  were  communi- 
cated in  cipher,  in  a  letter  of  which  the  address 
is  now  lost,  but  which  was  written  probably  to 
Burgliley  or  Walsingham — his  usual  correspond- 
ents when  the  subject  was  of  high  moment.  "  In 
private  with  the  king,"  so  wrote  the  ambassador, 
"  I  have  offered  to  acquaint  him  with  a  secret 
greatly  importing  him  and  his  estate,  and  lately 
discovered  to  me  by  letters,  which  were  not  out 
of  the  way  in  case  he  should  desire  sight  thereof; 
and  taking  his  honour  in  pledge  for  the  secrecy, 
which  he  readily  tendered,  I  opened  to  him,  at 
large,  all  the  contents  specified  in  the  cipher  note 
last  sent  to  me,  and  to  be  communicated  to  him, 
persuading  him  earnestly  to  beware  that  he  made 
not  himself  the  cause  of  greater  loss  to  him,  than 
France,  Scotland,  or  Lennox  could  countervail. 
He  appeared  here  to  be  very  much  perplexed; 
affirming  that  he  would  both  most  chiefly  follow 
her  Majesty's  advice,  and  also  ask,  and  require  her 
counsel  in  all  his  great  adoes.  ...  In  which 
good  resolution  and  mind,"  continues  Bowes, 
"  I  left  him  ;  wherein  with  good  company  and 
handling  I  think  he  may  be  well  continued. 
But  Lennox  having  won  great  interest  in  him, 
and  possessing  free  and  sure  access  to  him  at 
all  times,  ...  I  dare  not,  therefore,  assure, 
in  his  tender  years,  any  long  continuance  or 
sure  performance  of  this  promise."*  These  anti- 
cipations of  James'  fickleness  proved  to  be  well 
founded;  for  neither  the  prize  held  out  by 
Elizabeth,  nor  all  the  efforts  of  Bowes,  could 
retain  the  monarch  in  his  good  resolutions.  The 
influence  of  Lennox  and  his  friends  became  daily 
more  predominant;  his  youthful  master's  arguments 
on  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  seconded 
by  the  expositions  of  the  prcsbyterian  clergy,  had, 
as  he  affirmed,  convinced  him;  he  had  publicly 
avowed  his  conversion  to  Protestantism,  and  had 
signed  the  articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  the 
Scottish  clergy.  His  enemies  were  thus  deprived 
of  their  principal  ground  of  complaint  and  alarm ; 
and  although  they  accused  him  of  insincerity — 
and  certainly  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
recantation  was  made  were  suspicious — still,  as 
he  afterwards  died  professing  himself  a  Protestant, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Orig.  cipher  and  decipher.  The 
letter  contains  proof  that  its  date  must  be  May  16  or  17,  1580. 
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we  have  every  reason  to  believe  his  assertions  to 
have  been  sincere.* 

But  whether  at  this  moment  sincere  or  inter- 
ested, Lennox's  conversion,  and  consequent  increase 
of  power,  placed  Morton  and  the  other  old  friends 
of  England  in  a  dangerous  predicament.  Had 
they  been  assured  of  immediate  support,  they  were 
ready,  they  said,  to  resist  the  intrigues  of  France, 
which  became  every  day  more  successful ;  the 
bishops  of  Koss  and  Glasgow  keeping  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  Lennox.  But  Elizabeth,  as 
Walsingham  confessed  to  Bowes,  was  so  com- 
pletely occupied  and  entangled  with  the  nego- 
tiations for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
that  every  other  subject  was  postponed.  No  answer 
which  promised  any  certain  assistance  arrived ;  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol.  36,  Bowes  to 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  May  16,  1580,  Edinburgh. 


Morton,  wearied  out  and  irritated  with  this  neglect, 
declared  to  the  ambassador  that  he  would  be 
constrained  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by 
a  reconciliation  with  Lennox.  "  He  utterly  dis- 
trusted," he  said,  "  Elizabeth's  intentions  to  be  at 
any  charges  for  the  affairs  of  Scotland;  his  own 
peril  was  great  and  imminent;  yet  had  he  been 
backed  by  England  he  would  have  adventured  to 
beard  his  enemies,  and  to  have  retained  the  country 
at  the  devotion  of  the  queen.  It  was  too  late  now; 
and  to  save  himself  from  ruin  he  would  be  driven 
to  means  which  could  be  profitable  to  neither  of 
the  realms,  and  were  much  against  his  heart."* 
Bowes  soon  after  was  recalled  from  Scotland.! 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  August  2, 
1580. 

f  On  the  2nd  August  he  seems  to  have  been  at  Edinburgh  ;  on  the 
10th  August  he  was  at  Berwick. 
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For  some  time  after  this  Elizabeth's  policy  towards 

Scotland  was  of  that  vacillating  and  contradictory 

kind  which  estranged  her  friends  and  gave  con- 
es o 

fidence  to  her  opponents.  She  had  been  early 
warned  by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  then  resident  at 
Berwick,  of  the  great  strength  of  the  confederacy 
at  the  head  of  which  Lennox  had  placed  himself, 
and  that  soon  no  efforts  would  avail  against  it* 
"  Such  had  been,"  he  said,  "  the  success  of  the 
French  intrigues,  that  Scotland  was  running  head- 
long the  French  course  ;"f  and  that  everything 
tended  to  the  overthrow  of  religion — by  which 
we  must  understand  him  as  meaning  the  presby- 
terian  party  in  that  country.  "  Still,"  he  added, 
"  all  was  not  irrecoverable,  if  the  queen  would  dis- 
miss her  parsimony  and  take  the  true  way  to 
secure  friends."  But  Elizabeth  was  deaf  to  these 
remonstrances.  She  alternately  flattered,  remon- 
strated, and  threatened;  but  she  resolutely  refused 
to  "go  to  any  charges;"  and  the  effects  of  her 
indecision  and  neglect  were  soon  apparent.^ 

Lennox  grew  daily  more  formidable.  As  he  was 
supported  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the 
countenance  and  money  of  France,  he  drew  into 
his  party  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobility.  His 
possessions  and  landed  property  were  already  great. 
Favour  after  favour  was  bestowed.    Himself,  or 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  June  27,  1580,  Bowes  to  Wal- 
singham. Also,  September  1,  1580,  Walsingham  to  Bowes.  Also, 
September  6,  1580,  Bowes  to  Walsingham  ;  and  September  18,  1580, 
Walsingham  to  Bowes.    Orig.  draft. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  August  10, 
1580,  Berwick. 

X  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  draft,  Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
31st  August,  1580;  and  same  to  same,  August  10,  1580.  Also, 
Orig.  draft,  Elizabeth  to  Morton,  June  22,  1580;  and  Bowes  to  Wal- 
singham, July  9,  1580.  Also,  Orig.  draft,  Walsingham  to  Bowes, 
1st  June,  1580. 


SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.         [  POPE. 

Philip  II.        I         Philip  II.         I      Gregory  XIII. 

his  friends  and  retainers,  held  some  of  the  strongest 
castles  in  Scotland;  and  not  long  after  tins  Wal- 
singham, who  was  anxiously  watching  his  power, 
heard  with  dismay  from  Bowes  that  Dumbarton, 
one  of  the  most  important  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  favourite.* 

This  last  determination  incensed  Elizabeth  to 
the  highest  pitch.  She  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  castle,  the  noted  Cunningham  of 
Drumquhassel,  who  had  promised  to  retain  it  at 
her  devotion;  and  on  the  first  intimation  that  it 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lennox,  she 
ordered  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  ride  post  from  Ber- 
wick into  Scotland,  with  a  fiery  message  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Scottish  council.  The  imperious 
and  unscrupulous  temper  of  the  queen  was  strongly 
marked  in  his  instructions.  If  he  found  the  fortress 
(for  so  its  great  strength  entitled  it  to  be  called) 
undelivered,  he  was  to  remonstrate  loudly  against 
its  being  surrendered  to  one  who,  whatever  mask 
the  pope  allowed  him  to  wear,  was  in  his  heart  an 
enemy  to  the  gospel.  If  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
castle  already  given  up,  he  was  instantly  to  confer 
with  Morton  how  so  fatal  a  step  could  be  remedied: 
"  either  (to  quote  the  words  of  the  instructions) 
by  laying  violent  hands  on 'the  duke  and  his  prin- 
cipal associates,  in  case  no  other  more  temperate 
course  can  be  found,  or  by  some  other  way  that 
by  him  might  be  thought  meet."  f 

Bowes  hurried  on  to  Edinburgh;  met  with 
Morton,  whom  he  found  still  bold,  and  ready  to 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham  and  Burgh- 
ley,  August  31,  1580. 

f  Orig.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  Angust  30, 
1580.    Endorsed  by  Walsingham's  hand,  "My  letter  to  Mr.  Bowes." 
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engage  in  any  attack  upon  his  rival;  and  had 
already  given  him  "  some  comfort  to  prick  him 
on  "  (meaning,  no  doubt,  an  advance  in  money), 
when  new  letters  arrived  from  the  queen.  A 
single  day  had  revived  her  parsimony  and  cooled 
her  resentment:  it  would  be  better,  she  thought, 
to  try  persuasion  first,  and  forbear  advising  force 
or  any  promise  of  assistance.  None  could  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war.  They  might 
seize  the  young  king,  carry  him  to  Dumbarton, 
and  thence  transport  him  to  France.* 

Bowes  was  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  alarm 
James'  fears  for  a  second  time  on  the  subject  of 
the  succession;  to  assure  him,  in  great  secrecy, 
that  if  he  continued  obstinately  to  prefer  DAu- 
bigny's  persuasions  to  the  counsels  of  his  mistress, 
his  right  would  be  cut  off  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  title  to  the  English  throne  established  in 
the  person  of  another. f  This  threat,  however,  had 
been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  produced  not  the 
slightest  effect;  and  Elizabeth  soon  after  recalled 
her  ambassador,  commanding  him,  before  he  left 
the  Scottish  court,  to  upbraid  the  king  with  his 
ingratitude.  His  farewell  interview  was  a  stormy 
one.  "  His  royal  mistress,"  he  said,  "  was  bitterly 
mortified  to  find  that  this  was  all  the  return  for 
her  care  of  James  ever  since  his  cradle.  She  had 
little  expected  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  to 
see  promoted  to  credit  and  honour  the  very  man 
against  whom  she  had  expressed  so  much  suspicion 
and  dislike;  but  hereafter  he  might  find  what  it 
was  to  prefer  a  duke  of  Lennox  before  a  queen 
of  England.''^ 

This  retirement  of  Bowes  greatly  strengthened 
DAubigny.  The  young  king  became  more  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  France:  he  entered  into 
communication  with  his  mother,  the  imprisoned 
queen  ;§  and  whilst  the  courts  of  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Madrid  united  their  endeavours  to  procure  her 
liberty,  Lennox  persuaded  James  to  second  their 
efforts,  and  to  overwhelm  their  opponents  by 
a  mighty  stroke.  This  was  the  destruction  of 
Morton,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
and  whose  recent  intrigues  with  the  English 
ambassador  had  shown  that,  although  his  power 
was  diminished,  his  will  to  work  their  ruin  was  as 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  September  1,  1580. 

t  State  Paper  Office,  copy,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  Sept.  10,  1530. 

%  Orig.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  October  7, 
x580.  The  title  of  duke  here  given  by  Walsingham  to  Lennox  seems 
premature.  Lennox  was  not  created  a  duke  till  August,  1581.  See 
p  125.  §  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  11. 


active  as  before.  Their  plot  against  him,  which 
had  been  in  preparation  for  some  time,  was  now 
ripe  for  execution,  and  it  was  determined  to  arraign 
him  as  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Darnley.  That  he 
had  been  an  active  agent  in  the  conspiracy  against 
that  unhappy  prince  was  certain;  and  that  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  another  powerful  member  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  had  been  personally  present  at 
the  murder  was  well  known;  but  this  could  be  said 
of  others  who  had  escaped  prosecution;  and  as  to 
Morton,  although  shorn  of  much  of  his  power  and 
lustre,  he  was  still  so  dreaded  that  no  one,  for 
many  years,  had  dared  to  whisper  an  accusation 
against  him.  The  arrival  of  Lennox,  however, 
had  changed  the  scene;  and  this  new  favourite  of 
his  sovereign  was  now  risen  to  such  a  height  of 
power  that,  finding  the  late  regent  intriguing 
with  Elizabeth  against  him,  he  determined  to  pull 
down  and  destroy  his  enemy  at  once. 

For  this  purpose  many  things  then  assisted. 
Morton  had  quarreled  with  the  Kirk,  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  its  ministers ;  he  was  hated  by  the 
people  for  his  avarice  and  severe  exactions  during 
his  regency  ;  and  his  steady  adherence  to  England 
had  made  him  odious  to  the  friends  of  the  im- 
prisoned queen  and  the  party  of  France.  Lennox, 
therefore,  had  every  hope  of  success;  and  to  effect 
his  purpose  he  employed  a  man  well  calculated 
to  cope  with  such  an  antagonist.  This  was  James 
Stewart,  captain  of  the  royal  guard,  and  second 
son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  who  had  already  risen  into 
great  favour  with  the  king,  and  was  afterwards 
destined  to  act  a  noted  part  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Stewart  had  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion ;  and  from  the  principles  of  his  father  and  his 
near  connection  with  Knox,  who  had  married  his 
sister,  was  probably  destined  for  the  church.  But 
his  daring  and  ambitious  character  threw  him  into 
active  life:  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms, 
served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  wars  of 
France  and  Sweden,  visited  Russia,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  the  young  king  and  the  duke 
of  Lennox  by  his  noble  presence  and  elegant 
accomplishments.  Beneath  these  lighter  attrac- 
tions, however,  he  concealed  a  mind  utterly  reck- 
less and  licentious  in  its  principles,  confident  and 
courageous  to  excess,  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  he 
adopted  to  raise  him  sell'  into  power. 

To  this  man,  then  only  beginning  to  develop 
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these  qualities,  was  committed  the  bold  task  of 
arraigning  Morton  ;  and  to  obtain  complete  proof 
of  his  guilt,  it  was  arranged  that  Sir  James  Balfour, 
who  was  believed  to  have  in  his  possession  the 
bond  for  Darnley's  murder,  and  who  was  himself 
a  principal  assassin,  should  come  secretly  from 
France  and  exhibit  this  paper  with  Morton's 
signature  attached  to  it. 

In  this  last  scene  of  his  life  the  ex-regent 
exhibited  the  hereditary  pride  and  courage  of  the 
house  of  Douglas.  He  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  he  incurred,  and  the  storm  which  was 
about  to  burst  over  his  head,  two  days  before, 
when  hunting  with  the  king.  But  he  derided  it ; 
and  on  the  last  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he 
fell  into  the  toils,  took  his  place,  as  usual,  at  the 
council  table,  where  the  king  presided.  After  some 
unimportant  business  the  usher  suddenly  entered, 
and  declared  that  Captain  James  Stewart  was  at 
the  door  and  earnestly  craved  an  audience.  The 
request  was  immediately  granted ;  and  Stewart, 
advancing  to  the  table,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
instantly  accused  Morton  of  the  king's  murder. 
liMy  duty  to  your  highness,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  king,  "  has  brought  me  here  to  reveal  a  wicked- 
ness that  has  been  too  long  obscured.  It  was  that 
man  (pointing  to  the  earl)  now  sitting  at  this  table, 
a  place  he  is  unworthy  to  occupy,  that  conspired 
your  royal  father's  death.  Let  him  be  committed 
for  trial,  and  I  shall  make  good  my  words."* 

Amidst  the  amazement  and  confusion  occasioned 
by  this  sudden  and  bold  impeachment,  the  only 
person  unmoved  was  Morton  himself.  Kising  from 
his  seat,  he  cast  a  momentary  and  disdainful  glance 
upon  his  accuser,  and  then  firmly  regarding  the 
king,  "  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  by  whom  this 
informer  has  been  set  on,  and  it  were  easy  for  one 
of  my  rank  to  refuse  all  reply  to  so  mean  a  person  ; 
but  I  stand  upon  my  innocence — I  fear  no  trial. 
The  rigour  with  which  I  have  prosecuted  all 
suspected  of  that  murder  is  well  known  ;  and  when 
I  have  cleared  myself,  it  will  be  for  your  Majesty 
to  determine  what  they  deserve  who  have  sent  this 
perjured  tool  of  theirs  to  accuse  me ! "  These  bitter 
terms  Stewart  threw  back  upon  the  carl  with  equal 
contempt  and  acrimony.  "  It  is  false,  utterly  false," 
he  replied,  "  that  any  one  has  instigated  me  to 
make  this  accusation.  A  horror  for  the  crime, 
and  zeal  for  the  safety  of  my  sovereign,  have  been 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walaingham  Bnd 
Burgliley,  January  1,  1580-81. 


my  only  counsellors ;  and  as  to  his  pretended  zeal 
against  the  guilty,  let  me  ask  him,  where  has  he 
placed  Archibald  Douglas  his  cousin?  That  most 
infamous  of  men,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  tragedy, 
is  now  a  senator,  promoted  to  the  highest  seat  of 
justice,  and  suffered  to  pollute  that  tribunal  before 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  arraigned  as  the 
murderer  of  his  prince."* 

This  scene  had  begun  calmly  ;  but  as  these  last 
words  were  uttered  Stewart  had  sprung  upon  his 
feet,  and  Morton  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
when  Lords  Lindsay  and  Cathcart  threw  themselves 
between  them,  and  prevented  a  personal  encounter.! 
The  king  then  commanded  both  to  be  removed  ; 
and  after  a  brief  consultation,  the  justice-clerk, 
who  sat  at  the  council  table,  having  declared  that 
on  a  charge  of  treason  the  accused  must  instantly 
be  warded,  Morton  was  first  shut  up  in  the  palace, 
and  after  one  day's  interval  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  Even  there,  however,  he  was 
not  deemed  secure  from  a  rescue ;  and  his  enemies 
were  not  contented  till  they  had  lodged  him  within 
the  strong  fortress  of  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lennox, 
his  great  enemy,  was  governor.} 

On  the  same  day  that  the  ex-regent  was  com- 
mitted, the  council  ordered  his  cousin,  Archibald 
Douglas,  to  be  seized;  and  Hume  of  Manderston, 
with  a  party  of  horse,  rode  furiously  all  night  to 
his  castle  of  Morham:  but  Douglas  had  escaped, 
a  few  hours  before,  across  the  English  Border, 
having  received  warning  from  his  friend  the  Laird 
of  Long-Niddry,  who  rode  two  horses  to  death  in 
bringing  him  the  news.§  Lennox  and  his  faction, 
however,  had  made  sure  of  their  principal  victim; 
and  all  was  now  headlong  haste  to  hurry  on  his 
trial 'and  have  the  tragedy  completed,  before  any 
interruption  could  be  made  or  any  succour  arrive. 
Yet  this  was  not  easily  accomplished.  The  story 
of  his  seizure  had  effectually  roused  Elizabeth. 
Randolph  was  despatched,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  carry  a  violent  remonstrance  to  the 
king;  and  Lord  Ilunsdon,  her  cousin,  a  proud  and 
fiery  soldier,  received  orders  to  raise  the  power 
of  the  north  and  lead  an  army  into  Scotland. || 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  3111. 

f  Barleian,  G999,  fols.  3,  4,  5.  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  January  7, 
Berwick,  1580-81. 

X  Galderwood,  MS.  Hist.  Brit.  Mas.  Ayscoagb,  sub  anno  1581,  fol. 
;  1115.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Ban- 
I  dolph,  January  25,  1580-81. 

§  MS.  Calderwood,  sub  anno  1581,  fol.  111G 
I      i|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Walaingham  to  Bandolpli,  January 
8,  1580-81. 
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But  the  envoy,  on  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,* 
found  it  more  difficult  to  revive  a  party  for  the 
delivery  of  Morton  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Matters  were  there  in  so  violent  a  state,  and  the 
English  alliance  so  unpopular,  that  he  dreaded 
assassination;  and  prayed  Walsingham,  who  had 
addressed  him  as  an  envoy,  to  vouchsafe  him  the 
name  of  an  ambassador,  if  it  were  merely  for  pro- 
tection and  to  save  him  from  personal  violence.! 
On  sounding  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  men, 
they  appeared  coldly  affected.  The  earl  of  Angus, 
indeed,  Morton's  nearest  kinsman,  was  ready  to 
peril  all  in  the  effort  to  save  him;  but  he  stood 
alone.  The  rest  of  the  nobles  were  either  banded 
with  Lennox,  or  held  themselves  aloof  till  Huns- 
don's  soldiers  should  be  seen  crossing,  and  not 
threatening  to  cross  the  Border,  and  till  Randolph 
had  begun  to  pay  them  in  better  coin  than  pro- 
mises. They  had  been  so  often  deceived  by  the 
artful  diplomacy  of  the  English  queen;  she  had 
already  so  frequently  incited  them  to  take  arms 
under  a  promise  of  assistance,  and  left  them  when 
it  was  too  late  to  retreat — that  they  were  full 
of  distrust  and  suspicion.  Nor  was  the  audience 
with  the  young  king  in  any  way  more  encourag- 
ing. James  had  been  irritated  on  Randolph's  first 
arrival  by  his  refusal  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  his  favourite  Lennox; J  and  when  the  envoy 
attempted  to  justify  himself,  and  offered  to  prove, 
by  the  production  of  an  intercepted  letter,  that 
he  was  an  agent  of  Rome  and  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  carried  on  a  secret  intelligence  with  the 
enemies  of  both  kingdoms,  the  monarch  answered 
with  much  spirit  that  Lennox  was  an  honourable 
nobleman,  his  own  near  kinsman,  and  that  the 
accusation  was  perfectly  false.  He  had  come  from 
motives  of  affection  to  visit  him;  and  as  for  the 
intercepted  letter  he  spoke  of  from  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow  to  the  pope,  if  any  such  existed,  it  was 
either  a  forgery  or  a  design  of  that  prelate  for 
Lennox's  ruin.  "  The  bishop's  character,"  said 
James,  "  is  well  known;  he  is  my  declared  traitor 
and  rebel ;  a  favourer  and  kinsman  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  mortal  foes  of  the  house  of  Lennox;  and 
no  one  would  be  more  likely  than  Beaton  to  think 
his  labour  well  bestowed,  if  by  his  letters  and 

*  January  18,  1580-81. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  January  22, 
1580-81,  Sunday.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  the  18th 
January,  1580-81. 

I  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  January  22, 
1580-81,  Edinburgh,  Sunday. 


intrigues  he  might  cause  me  to  suspect  and  discard 
my  kinsman,  who  has  embraced  the  true  religion, 
and  is  zealous  for  my  honour  and  interest.  On 
this  head,"  he  added,  "the  duke  is  anxious  for 
the  fullest  investigation,  and  will  refuse  no  manner 
of  trial  to  justify  himself  from  so  false  a  slander; 
and  as  to  the  trial  of  Morton  (he  concluded),  my 
good  sister  cannot  be  more  solicitous  on  that  head 
than  I  myself.  But  what  would  she  have?  Can 
she  complain  that  a  man  accused,  in  my  own 
presence,  of  the  murder  of  my  father,  has  been 
imprisoned  till  the  evidence  be  collected  against 
him;  or  is  it  reasonable  to  be  angry  because  the 
day  of  trial  is  not  fixed,  when  she  is  aware  that 
Archibald  Douglas,  a  principal  witness,  has  fled 
into  England,  and  that  till  the  queen  of  England 
delivers  him  up  Morton  cannot  possibly  be 
arraigned  ?  * 

To  all  this  Randolph  had  little  to  reply,  and 
every  day  convinced  him  more  deeply  than  the 
preceding  that  Morton's  fate  was  sealed.  Eliza- 
beth, indeed,  had  at  first  talked  proudly  and 
authoritatively  "of  her  determination  to  save  him ; 
and  her  ministers  and  soldiers  borrowed  her  tone. 
Walsingham  declared  to  Randolph,  that  if  a  hair 
of  Morton's  head  were  touched  it  would  cost  the 
queen  of  Scots  her  life.f  Hunsdon  addressed  to 
the  same  ambassador  a  blustering  epistle,  antici- 
pating his  speedy  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  full 
of  threats  against  the  "  petty  fellows"  who  were 
about  the  king  of  Scots. |  Leicester,  whose  opinion 
ought  to  have  had  still  greater  weight,  expressed 
himself  in  ominous  and  warning  words.  Alluding 
to  the  dreadful  fate  of  Darnley,  "  Let  that  young 
king  take  heed,"  said  he,  "  if  he  prove  unthankful 
to  his  faithful  servants  so  soon,  he  cannot  long 
tarry  in  that  soil.  Let  the  speed  of  his  predecessors 
be  his  warning. "§  Bowes  declared  that  if  Lennox 
were  permitted  to  triumph  and  Morton  to  fall, 
the  quarrel  would  be  no  longer  about  the  trifles 
of  the  Borders,  but  the  right  to  the  crown;  in 
which  Scotland  would  be  assisted  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  fortified  by  a  large  party  within 
England.  ||  And  the  wise  Burghley,  in  his 
"  Directions"  to  Randolph,  urged  the  necessity 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  Council's 
Answer  to  Mr.  Randolph,  February  7,  1580-81. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Randolph,  February  9, 
1580-81. 

%  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Randolph,  Feb.  3, 1580-81. 
§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Leicester  to  Randolph,  Feb.  15, 1580-81. 
||  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Leicester,  March  14,  1580-81, 

Berwick. 
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of  immediate  action  to  save  Scotland  from  the 
domination  of  a  concealed  papist — so  he  described 
Lennox — who,  whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the 
contrary,  had  been  permitted  by  the  court  of 
Rome  to  dissemble  his  religion.* 

But  this  energy  was  short-lived,  and  spent  itself 
in  words.  Hunsdon,  after  all  his  threats,  pro- 
tracted his  levies;  not  an  English  soldier  crossed 
the  Border;  and  no  decided  support  or  supplies 
of  money  could  be  extracted  from  the  caution  and 
parsimony  of  the  English  queen;  whilst  on  the 
part  of  Lennox  and  his  adherents  all  was  vigour 
and  warlike  preparation.  The  whole  force  of  the 
realm  was  summoned  to  be  in  readiness  to  resist 
the  English  army.  Bands  of  "  waged  soldiers  " — 
so  termed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  feudal 
militia  of  the  country,  who  served  without  pay 
— were  enlisted,  and  added  to  the  ordinary  guard 
about  the  king's  person;  and  the  three  Estates 
assembled  to  vote  supplies  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  expected  war  with  England. 

Before  this  Parliament  Randolph  appeared  and 
made  his  last  great  effort  to  bring  about  the  de- 
liverance of  Morton,  and  overthrow  the  power  of 
Lennox,  by  open  negotiation  and  remonstrance. 
He  spoke  for  two  hours;  insisted  with  much  ear- 
nestness on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  friendship  of  his  royal  mistress;  described,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  Lennox,  whom  he  denounced  as  an  agent  of 
France  and  Rome;  and  produced  an  intercepted 
letter  from  the  bishop  of  Ross  to  prove  his  allega- 
tions. All  these  exertions,  however,  came  too  late, 
and  were  utterly  unsuccessful.  Lennox  denied  the 
charge,  and  demanded  the  fullest  investigation. 
The  Parliament  promised  forty  thousands  pounds 
to  support  the  preparations  against  England;  daily 
rumours  of  war,  and  whisperings  of  the  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  which  were  fomented  by  the 
English  diplomatist,  agitated  and  inflamed  the 
country ;  and  at  last,  as  Randolph  himself  described 
it,  "Every  day  bred  a  new  disorder;  men  began 
to  be  stirring  in  all  parts;  the  ambassador  grew 
odious,  his  death  suspected,  and  the  court  in  a 
manner  desperate."  f 

These  suspicions  of  conspiracies  were  not  with- 
out foundation ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival 
Randolph  had  kept  in  his  eye  the  third  article 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Directions  sent  to  Mr.  Randolph,  wholly 
in  Borghley's  hand,  February  17,  1580-81. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Randolph's  Negotiation  in  Scotland. 

VOL  111. 


in  his  instructions,  which  was,  to  raise  a  faction 
against  Lennox,  and  employ  force,  cither  in  seiz- 
ing his  person  or  putting  him  to  death  in  some 
open  attack,  if  more  conciliatory  measures  failed.* 
It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  party  in  the 
interest  of  England  might  secure  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  and  remove  from  him  those 
obnoxious  ministers  who  persuaded  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  France  and  to  seek  the 
liberty  of  the  imprisoned  queen.  The  great  ad- 
vocates for  this  plan  were  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Lord 
Hunsdon,  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  the  carl  of 
Angus;  but  they  differed  somewhat  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding.  Bowes  seemed  to  have  the 
least  scruples  as  to  employing  force  for  the  sepa- 
rating James  from  his  favourite.  In  a  letter  to 
Walsingham  or  Burghley,f  written  shortly  after 
Randolph's  arrival,  he  informed  his  correspon- 
dent that  the  Scottish  nobles  were  drawing  to 
an  association;  and  that,  amid  the  pageants  with 
which  the  king  and  Lennox  were  then  recreating 
the  court,  "  a  strange  masque  might  be,  perhaps, 
seen  at  Holyrood,"  which  would  check  the  triumph 
of  the  favourite.  Hunsdon,  whose  fiery  temper 
on  no  occasion  brooked  much  delay,  recommended 
martial  measures,  and  assured  the  English  secre- 
tary that  Lennox  must  look  for  his  dismissal  to 
France  or  to  "something  worse." I  Huntingdon, 
a  nobleman  of  the  highest  honour  in  these  dark 
times,  assured  Randolph  that  any  attempt  to 
restore  English  ascendancy  by  negotiation  would 
be  fruitless;  that  open  war  must  be  deprecated; 
and  that  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties  by  "  murder  " 
would  be  worst  of  all:  but  he  added  that  he  could 
see  no  objection  to  another  method,  which  had 
been  already  resorted  to  with  success,  and  that 
more  than  once,  in  Scottish  history.  "  Why  may 
not  some  of  the  nobility,  assisted  by  England,  say 
to  the  king — '  Your  Grace  is  young;  you  cannot 
judge  for  yourself,  and  must  be  rescued  from  this 
French  stranger,  who  abuses  your  confidence;'  and 
then,"  he  added,  if  "Lennox  resisted  and  took  arms, 
let  them  unarm  him  if  they  can,  and  let  our  royal 
mistress  assist  them."  § 

Amidst  these  various  and  conflicting  opinions 

*  MS.  Instructions  to  Randolph,  Jan.  6,  1580-81.  Also,  Memorial 
for  Secret  Objects.    Caligula,  C.  vi.  104-106. 

f  The  address  is  lost.  M.S.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vi.  fol. 
113.    Bowes  to  ,  Feb.  7,  1580-81,  Berwick. 

X  Harlcian,  6999,  fol.  203.  Hunsdon  to  Walsingham,  Feb.  6, 
1580-81. 

§  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Offic;-,  Huntingdon  to  Randolph,  March  21, 
1580-81. 
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Randolph  laboured  busily,  and  with  the  ardour  of 
a  man  in  bis  native  element;  so  that  at  last  a  band 
or  association  was  "  packed  up,"  to  use  the  common 
phrase  of  tbe  times,  amongst  the  nobles;  and  Bowes 
informed  Leicester  of  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
spiiators  in  a  letter  which  shows,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  a  communication  addressed  the 
day  after  by  Walsingham  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that 
the  design  of  the  nobles  was  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  secure,  or  perhaps  murder,  Lennox. 

Abeit,"  said  Bowes,  "  the  levy  of  the  forces  newly 
assembled  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
planting  them  about  the  king,  to  guard  his  person 
against  suspected  surprise  or  violence,  doth  greatly 
threaten  the  stay  or  defeat  of  the  purposes  intended, 
whereof  I  know  your  lordship  is  advertised;  yet 
I  am  in  good  hope  that,  if  any  opportunity  be 
found,  the  parties  associate  will  with  good  courage 
attempt  the  matter."  To  this  Elizabeth,  who  knew 
and  directed  all,  replied,  that  she  would  hear  of 
no  violence  being  offered  to  the  king's  person;  but 
as  for  D'Aubigny,  she  could  be  content  he  were 
surprised,  provided  it  could  be  executed  when  he 
was  found  separated  from  his  young  master.*  The 
extent  of  violence  or  bloodshed  sanctioned  under 
this  word  ''surprised"  cannot  be  precisely  fixed; 
but  to  those  who  knew  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  of  those  days,  and  none  knew  it  better ' 
than  the  English  queen,  it  conveyed,  no  doubt,  an 
emphatic  meaning. 

The  conspirators,  thus  encouraged,  completed 
their  arrangements.  They  succeeded  in  corrupting 
some  of  the  royal  household;  by  their  connivance 
forged  keys  for  the  king's  private  apartments  were 
made;  and  they  thus  hoped  to  enter  the  palace, 
seize  the  young  monarch,  put  Lennox,  Argyle, 
and  Montrose  to  death,  and  send  James  to  Eng- 
land.f  But  Lennox,  when  on  the  very  point  of 
being  cut  off,  was  saved  by  an  unexpected  dis- 
covery; and  Morton,  when  his  prison  began  to  be 
cheered  by  the  near  prospect  of  escape,  found 
himself  more  hopelessly  situated  than  before.  The 
chief  actors  in  the  association  for  his  rescue  were 
the  earls  of  Angus  and  Mar.  With  Angus,  Ran- 
dolph had  arranged  all  in  nightly  meetings,  held 
sometimes  in  the  fields,  sometimes  at  Dalkeith. 
The  Laird  of  Whittingham,  a  Douglas,  and  brother 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  March  14,  1580-81,  Bowes  to 
Leicester.  Al.-o,  MS.  British  Museum,  Harleian,  6999,  fol.  479. 
Original  Draft,  Walsingham  to  Hunsdon,  March  15,  1580-81 

f  MS.  Harleian,  copy  of  the  time,  Randolph  to  Hunsdon,  March  20, 
1580-81. 


to  the  noted  Archibald  Douglas,  was  a  principal 
conspirator,  and  intrusted  with  their  most  secret 
intentions;  and  four  confidential  servants  of  Mor- 
ton, named  Fleck  or  Affleck,  Nesbit,  Reid,  and 
Jerdan,  were  principal  agents  in  the  plot,  and 
knew  all  its  ramifications.  Lord  Hunsdon,  who 
had  a  high  admiration  of  Angus,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  deeply  implicated:  his  forces  were  in  readi- 
ness to  advance  from  Berwick  into  Scotland,  and 
he  only  waited  for  the  signal,  which  was  to  be  the 
news  of  the  king's  seizure,  when  Lennox,  receiving 
some  hint  which  awakened  his  suspicion,  seized 
Douglas  of  Whittingham,  threatened  him  with  the 
rack,  and  obtained  a  revelation  of  the  whole. 
Morton's  servants,  Fleck,  Nesbit,  Reid,  and  Jerdan, 
were  instantly  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture. 
Angus  was  banished  beyond  the  Spey;  Randolph, 
whose  intrigues  were  laid  bare,  fled  precipitately  to 
Berwick,  after  having  been  nearly  slain  by  a  shot 
fired  into  his  study;*  and  Elizabeth,  disgusted  by 
the  treachery  of  Whittingham  and  the  utter 
failure  of  the  plot  against  Lennox,  commanded 
Hunsdon  to  dismiss  his  forces,  recalled  Randolph, 
and  abandoned  Morton  to  his  fate.f 

This,  it  was  now  evident,  could  not  be  long 
averted.  His  enemies  were  powerful  and  clamor- 
ous against  him.  Captain  James  Stewart,  the 
accuser  of  the  ex-regent,  had  openly  declared,  if 
they  by  whom  he  had  been  urged  to  this  daring 
enterprise  did  not  make  an  end  of  the  old  tyrant, 
he  would  soon  make  an  end  of  tliem.%  The  con- 
fession of  Whittingham  and  of  Morton's  confiden- 
tial servants  had  furnished  his  enemies  with 
evidence  sufficient  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  ;§ 
and  although  Angus,  Randolph,  and  Hunsdon  still 
continued  their  plots,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  One  by  one,  the 
various  earls  and  barons  whose  assistance  had 
been  bought  by  Elizabeth  dropped  off,  and  made 
their  peace  with  the  stronger  party  ;||  till  at  last 
Morton  was  left  alone,  and  nothing  remained  to 
be  done  but  to  sacrifice  the  victim. 

For  this  purpose  Stewart,  his  accuser,  and  Mon- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  March  25, 
1581.  Randolph  affects  to  "suspend"  his  judgment  of  the  truth  of 
all  this  confession  of  Whittingham  till  further  trial.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  he  knew  all  the  particulars  of  the  plot  previous  to 
the  confession,  and  bore  a  principal  part  in  arranging  it. 

f  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  12  and  13. 

%  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  January  11,  1580-81,  Bowes  to  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Fr.  Walsingham. 

§  MS.  Slate  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  March  25,  1581. 

||  MS.  Harleian,  6999,  fol.  527.  Randolph  to  Hunsdon,  Edinburgh, 
March  23,  1580-81. 
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trose,  were  commissioned  to  bring  him  from  Dum- 
barton to  the  capital.  In  those  dark  days  many 
prophetic  warnings  hung  over  ancient  houses;  and 
among  the  rest  was  one  which  predicted  that  the 
bloody  heart,  the  emblem  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
would  fall  by  Arran.  This  saying  Morton  affected 
to  despise;  for  the  earl  of  Arran  was  dead,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  his  enemies,  in  whose  family  this  title 
was  hereditary,  were  now  banished  and  broken 
men.  But  Stewart,  his  implacable  foe,  had 
recently  procured  from  the  king  the  gift  of  the 
vacant  earldom,  though  the  news  of  his  promotion 
had  never  reached  the  captive  in  his  prison  at 
Dumbarton.  When  Morton,  therefore,  read  the 
name  of  Arran  in  the  commission,  he  started,  ex- 
claiming, "  Arran!  who  is  that?  the  earl  of  Arran 
is  dead?''  "Not  so,"  said  the  attendant;  that 
title  is  now  held  by  Captain  James  Stewart." 
"And  is  it  so?"  said  he,  the  prediction  flashing 
across  his  memory.  "Then,  indeed,  all  is  over; 
and  I  know  what  I  must  look  for."* 

Yet,  although  hopeless  as  to  the  result,  nothing- 
could  be  more  calm  or  undaunted  than  the  temper 
in  which  he  met  it.  During  his  long  imprison- 
ment he  had  expressed  contrition  for  his  sinful 
courses,  deplored  the  many  crimes  into  which  ambi- 
tion and  the  insatiable  love  of  power  had  plunged 
him,  and  sought  for  rest  in  the  consolations  of 
religion  and  the  constant  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. At  the  same  time,  his  preparations  for  the 
worst  had  not  prevented  him  from  taking  as  active 
a  part  against  his  enemies  as  his  captivity  would 
allow. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  1st  of  June,  five 
months  after  his  arrest ;  and  such  was  still  either 
the  lingering  dread  of  his  power,  or  the  terror  of 
some  attempt  at  rescue,  that  the  whole  town  was 
in  arms.  Two  companies  of  soldiers  were  placed 
at  the  Cross,  two  bands  above  the  Tolbooth;  whilst 
the  citizens  armed  also,  and  with  another  body  of 
troops  fdled  the  principal  street,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  him  from  his  lodging  to  the  Tol- 
booth, where  the  trial  took  place.  His  indictment 
contained  twelve  heads  of  accusation,  or  dittaij, 
but  the  paper  has  not  been  preserved  ;  and  this  is 
the  less  material,  as  the  proceedings  had  scarcely 
begun  when  a  letter  from  the  king  was  presented, 
commanding  the  jury  to  confine  their  attention 
solely  to  the  most  important  charge,  his  accession 
to  the  murder  of  the  late  king  his  father.  On 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  313. 


this  point  absolute  and  direct  proof  might  not 
have  been  easily  procured  ;  for  it  turned  out  that 
Sir  James  Balfour  either  did  not  possess,  or  would 
not  produce,  the  bond  for  Darnley's  murder.  But 
Morton's  own  defence  supplied  this  defect ;  for 
although  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  procured,  or 
given  his  consent  to  the  death  of  Darnlcy,  he 
distinctly  admitted  that  he  knew  the  murder  was 
to  be  committed,  and  had  concealed  it;  upon  which 
confession  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 

The  terms  in  which  their  sentence  was  embodied 
were  the  same  as  those  still  employed  in  Scotland. 
It  declared  him  "  convicted  of  counsel,  concealing, 
and  being  art  and  part  of  the  king's  murder,"  upon 
hearing  which  last  words  read  aloud  the  earl,  who 
had  maintained  the  greatest  calmness  and  temper 
during  the  trial,  became  deeply  agitated.  "  Art 
and  part!"  said  he,  with  great  vehemence,  and 
striking  the  table  repeatedly  with  a  little  baton  or 
staff  which  he  usually  carried;  "Art  and  part! 
God  knoweth  the  contrary."  It  is  evident  that  he 
drew  the  distinction  between  an  active  contrivance 
and  approval,  and  a  passive  knowledge  and  con- 
cealment of  the  plot  for  Darnley's  assassination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  suffered 
some  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  with 
whom  he  had  been  much  at  variance  on  the  subject 
of  Episcopacy,  breakfasted  with  him  in  the  prison, 
and  a  long  and  interesting  conference  took  place, 
of  which  the  particulars  have  been  preserved  in  a 
narrative  drawn  up  by  those  wdio  were  present.* 
It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  reads  this  account, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  dark  and  horrid 
crimes  which  stained  the  life  of  Morton,  not  to  be 
painfully  struck  with  the  disproportion  between 
his  expressions  of  contrition  and  his  certain  antici- 
pations of  immediate  glory  and  felicity.  The  com- 
punction for  his  many  crimes  —  murder,  tyranny, 
avarice,  cruelty,  lust,  and  all  the  sins  which  were 
the  ministers  of  his  exorbitant  ambition  and  pride 
— -is  so  slight,  that  we  feel  perplexed  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  a  repentance  which  seems  to  sit  so 
easily.  He  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Biecio,  or  as 
he  terms  it,  "  the  slaughter  of  Davie,"  in  which 
he  acted  so  prominent  a  part,  without  one  expres- 
sion of  regret ;  and  appears  to  have  lost  almost 
every  recollection  of  his  former  life  in  his  prospect 
of  instant  admission  into  the  society  of  the  blessed. 
Yet  all  may  have  been,  nay,  let  us  hope  all  was 
sincere ;  and  wdiilst  it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  a 

*  Uunnaty lie's  Memorials,  B.mnatyne  Club  edition,  p.  317. 
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state  of  mind  known  only  to  Him  who  sees  the 
heart,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  character 
of  an  age  familiar  with  blood,  for  the  peculiar, 
and  almost  ultra-Calvinistic,  theology  of  the  divines 
who  ministered  to  him  in  his  last  moments,  and 
the  possibility  of  inaccuracy  in  the  narrative  itself, 
which  was  not  read  over  to  him  before  his  death. 
In  speaking  of  the  assassination  of  the  king,  he 
distinctly  repeated  his  admissions  made  at  the  trial; 
affirming  that  he,  in  common  with  many  others, 
knew  that  Darnley  was  to  be  cut  off,  but  did  not 
dare  to  forewarn  him  ;  and  adding,  that  the  queen 
was  the  contriver  of  the  whole  plot. 

These  conferences  took  place  on  the  day  in 
which  he  suffered ;  and  his  friends  amongst  the 
clergy  had  scarcely  left  him,  when  his  keeper 
entered  his  room,  and  desired  him  to  come  forth  to 
the  scaffold.  He  appeared  surprised,  and  observed, 
that  having  been  so  much  troubled  that  day  with 
worldly  matters,  he  had  hoped  that  one  night  at 
least  would  have  been  allowed  him  to  have  advised 
ripely  with  his  God.  "  But,  my  lord,"  said  the 
keeper,  "  they  will  not  wait,  and  all  things  are 
ready."  "If  it  be  so,"  answered  he,  "I  praise 
God  I  am  ready  also;"  and  after  a  short  prayer, 
he  passed  down  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  go  to 
the  scaffold.  Here  another  interruption  took  place ; 
for  Arran,  his  mortal  enemy,  was  waiting  on  the 
steps,  and  requested  him  to  tarry  till  his  confession, 
which  had  been  made  to  the  ministers,  had  been 
written  down  and  brought  to  him  for  his  signature. 
But  this  re-immersion  into  worldly  affairs  he  en- 
treated to  be  spared.  "  Bethink  you,  my  lord," 
said  he,  "  that  I  have  far  other  things  now  to 
advise  upon.  I  am  about  to  die:  I  must  prepare 
for  my  God.  Ask  me  not  to  write  now,  all  these 
good  men  (pointing  to  the  ministers)  can  testify 
what  I  have  spoken  in  that  matter."  With  this 
Arran  professed  himself  satisfied  :  but  his  impor- 
tunity was  not  at  an  end;  for  he  added  that  Morton 
must  be  reconciled  to  him  before  he  proceeded 
farther.  To  this  the  earl  willingly  agreed;  observ- 
ing, that  now  was  no  time  to  reckon  quarrels,  and 
that  he  forgave  him  and  all,  as  he  himself  hoped 
for  forgiveness.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  scaffold, 
which  he  ascended  with  a  firm  step  ;  and  turning 
to  the  people,  repeated  shortly  his  confession  of 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  king's  murder,  only  sup- 
pressing the  name  of  his  near  relative,  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Douglas.  He  declared  that  he  died  in  the 
profession  of  the  gospel  as  it  was  at  that  day 


taught  and  established  in  Scotland  :  and  exhorted 
the  people,  if  they  hoped  for  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
to  hold  fast  the  same.  Mr.  James  Lawson,  one  of 
the  ministers,  then  prayed  aloud  ;  and  during  this 
act  of  devotion  Morton,  who  had  thrown  himself, 
with  his  face  on  the  ground,  before  the  block  on 
which  he  was  to  suffer,  was  observed  to  be  deeply 
affected.  In  his  agitation  his  whole  frame  was 
convulsed  with  sighs  and  sobs  bursting  from  his 
bosom,  and  his  body  rebounded  from  the  earth  on 
which  he  lay  along.  On  rising  up,  however,  his 
face  was  calm  and  cheerful ;  he  shook  his  friends 
by  the  hand,  bidding  them  farewell  with  many 
expressions  of  kindness  ;  and  having  declined  to 
have  his  hands  bound,  knelt  down  and  laid  his 
neck  upon  the  block.  At  this  awful  moment,  Mr. 
James  Lawson,  stooping  forward  to  his  ear,  read 
some  verses  from  the  Scripture,  which  Morton 
repeated  with  a  firm  voice.  As  he  pronounced 
the  words,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I"  the 
axe  descended,  and  the  imperfect  sentence  died 
upon  the  lips,  which  quivered  and  were  silent  for 
ever.*  The  execution  took  place  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  2nd  of  June.  It  was 
remarked  that  Fernyhirst,  who  was  known  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  murder  of  the  king, 
stood  in  a  window  opposite  the  scaffold.  He  was 
recognized  by  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his  dress — 
his  large  ruffles  ;  and  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
the  spectacle.  The  people  also  remarked  that  Lord 
Seton  and  his  two  sons  had  taken  great  care  to 
secure  a  good  view  of  all  that  passed,  by  pulling 
down  a  stair  which  would  have  intercepted  their 
view  of  the  scaffold. f 

On  the  day  after  Morton  suffered,  George  Bin- 
ning, a  servant  of  Archibald  Douglas,  was  executed 
for  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  king. 
The  confession  of  this  accomplice  threw  some  ad- 
ditional light  on  this  dark  story.  He  affirmed 
that  his  master,  Archibald  Douglas,  who  was  then 
an  adherent  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  was  present  at 
the  deed,  and  in  his  haste  to  leave  the  spot  lost 
one  of  his  slippers ;  that  when  his  master  came 
home  his  clothes  were  full  of  clay  and  soil,  occa- 
sioned, no  doubt,  by  the  explosion  ;  and  that,  in 
retreating  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  he  (Bin- 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  115G. 
Morton's  head  was  fixed  on  the  Tolbooth,  on  the  highest  stone  of  the 
gable  towards  the  public  street.  There  is  a  fine  original  picture  of  the 
liegent  Morton  at  Dalmahoy,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  the  present 
earl  of  Morton.    It  has  been  engraved  by  Lodge. 

f  Id.  ibid. 
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ning)  encountered,  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  lane 
near  the  spot,  certain  "  mussclled  men,"  meaning 
men  who  had  disguised  themselves  by  muffling 
their  faces  in  their  cloaks  ;  one  of  whom,  as  he 
conjectured  by  his  voice,  was  a  brother  of  Sir 
James  Balfour.* 

The  death  of  Morton  was  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  by  the  concentration  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  and 
Captain  Stewart,  now  earl  of  Arran.  This  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  revival  of  the  influence  of  Prance, 
and  to  renewed  intrigues  by  the  friends  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  supporters  of  the  imprisoned 
queen.  The  prospects  of  the  Protestant  lords,  and 
of  the  more  zealous  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  were 
proportionably  overclouded ;  the  faction  in  the 
interest  of  England  was  thrown  into  despair  ;  and 
reports  of  the  most  gloomy  kind  began  to  circulate 
through  the  country.  It  was  said  that  religion 
was  on  the  point  of  being  altered  ;  that  the  king 
would  marry  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Lorrain  ; 
that  the  duke  of  Guise  had  already  written  to  him 
in  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  had  condescended  to  call  him  king.f  The  con- 
duct of  Lennox  was  calculated  to  confirm  rather 
than  mitigate  these  suspicions.  He  professed,  in- 
deed, an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  amicable  rela- 
tions with  England  ;  and  had  written  to  this  effect 
to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  warning  him  against  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  who  was  now  in  England,  and  la- 
boured to  embroil  the  two  kingdoms.  J  But  he  had 
forgotten  entirely  his  friendly  professions  to  the 
Presbyterians.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who 
had  congratulated  themselves  as  the  instruments  of 
his  conversion,  were  treated  with  coldness  ;  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  warmly  espoused 
the  king's  opinions  with  regard  to  Episcopacy,  and 
was  ready  to  second,  to  his  utmost  ability,  the 
efforts  of  the  monarch  for  its  complete  establish- 
ment in  his  dominions. 

Meanwhile  the  new  earl  of  Arran  was  not  neg- 
lectful of  his  interests,  and  advanced  rapidly  in 
power  and  presumption.  Soon  after  the  execution 
of  Morton  he  appeared  before  the  privy  council, 
entered  into  a  detail  of  his  proceedings  against  that 
nobleman,  lamented  the  necessity  he  had  been 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4736,  foL  1156. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Scrope  to  Burgliley,  August  18, 
1581.  Also,  l!C.  same  to  same,  September  31,  1581.  Also,  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgliley,  October  3,  1581. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Lennox  to  Leicester,  October  7,  1581, 
Lith^ow. 


under  of  employing  torture  to  procure  evidence, 
and  demanded  and  obtained  an  act  of  approval 
from  the  king,  which  characterized  his  whole  con- 
duct as  honourable,  and  assured  him  that  at  no 
future  period  should  it  be  called  in  question.*  His 
next  step  was  an  act  of  such  open  profligacy  as  to 
incense  and  scandalize  the  whole  country.  He 
lived  in  habits  of  familiar  friendship  with  the  earl 
of  March,  and  had  been  under  deep  obligations  to 
him  ;  but  he  employed  the  opportunities  such  in- 
timacy gave  him  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the 
countess  of  March,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  ;  and 
so  completely  succeeded  in  depraving  her  mind, 
that  she  brought  an  action  of  divorce  against  her 
husband  on  a  ground  which,  in  this  day,  none  but 
the  most  abandoned  could  plead.  The  suit  was 
successful,  the  decree  of  divorce  pronounced  ;  and 
Arran  married  the  countess,  whose  situation  at 
that  moment  proclaimed  her  either  a  liar  or  an 
adulteress.  It  affords  a  shocking  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  times  that  the  young  king  appears 
to  have  countenanced  this  proceeding.  Nor  was 
this  all.  James  determined  to  grant  new  honours 
to  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  overthrow 
of  Morton  :  Lennox  was  made  a  duke  ;  f  Captain 
Stewart,  who  had  already  received  a  gift  of  the 
earldom  of  Arran,  was  invested  in  that  dignity 
.with  great  solemnity  ;  the  earl  of  March  received 
the  earldom  of  Orkney  ;  Lord  Kuthven  that  of 
Gowrie ;  and  Lord  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  that  time,  became  earl  of  Morton. 

Parliament  now  assembled,  and  the  sanction  of 
this  supreme  court  was  given  to  all  those  measures 
lately  passed  in  favour  of  Lennox  and  Arran.  In- 
deed, it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  would 
dare  to  oppose  them  ;  for  James  had  sent  intima- 
tion to  the  earls  of  Mar,  Eglinton,  and  Glencairn, 
with  the  Lords  Lindsay,  Boyd,  Hemes,  and  Ochil- 
tree, that  he  would  dispense  with  their  presence  on 
this  occasion  ;\  and  none,  probably,  attended  but 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  court.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  late  earl  of  Morton  were  pronounced 
rebels,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  Amongst 
these,  the  principal  were  the  carl  of  Angus  ;  Archi- 
bald Douglas  of  Whittingham  ;  James  Douglas 
prior  of  Pluscardine,  and  James  Douglas  of  Piten- 

•  Original  record  of  Privy  Council,  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 
June  3,  1581. 

f  Douglas,  vol.  ii  p.  99.  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  34,  Bannatyne  edi- 
tion. Calderwood,  fol.  115G,  states  he  was  proclaimed  duke  on  the 
27th  August,  1581. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Ollice,  Bowes  to  Burgliley,  October  18, 
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driech,  two  natural  sons  of  the  Regent  Morton; 
Douglas  of  Parkhead  ;  and  Archibald  Douglas 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
same  Parliament,  Lennox,  who  believed  his  influ- 
ence now  to  be  all-powerful,  exerted  himself  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had 
recently  done  him  good  service  in  the  overthrow 
of  Morton.  But  he  was  disappointed;  for  James 
refused  his  request,  and  pointed  to  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  per- 
son guilty  of  the  king  his  father's  murder  should 
ever  be  restored.  *  At  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Estates  the  statutes  were  confirmed  which  pro- 
tected the  reformed  religion  ;  some  enactments 
were  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  coinage, 
against  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  other  acts 
directed  against  that  excess  in  apparel  amongst  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  expensive  and  super- 
fluous banquets,  which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  higher  nobility. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  Scottish  queen  in  her  imprisonment.  It  was  a 
miserable  circumstance  in  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate princess,  that  any  successes  of  her  friends 
generally  brought  along  with  them  an  increase  of 
rigour  and  jealousy  upon  the  part  of  her  inexor- 
able rival.  This  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  as' 
surely  led  to  more  determined  efforts  for  her  de- 
livery ;  and  thus,  during  the  thirteen  years  for 
which  she  had  now  continued  a  captive,  her 
health  had  been  shattered  and  her  spirits  broken 
by  those  alternations  of  hope  and  fear — those 
fluctuations  of  ardent  expectation  or  bitter  dis- 
appointment— which  must  have  destroyed  even  the 
healthiest  and  most  buoyant  constitution.  Her 
condition  about  this  time  was  so  feeble,  that  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  was  carried  in 
a  chair,  or  litter,  by  her  servants.  She  besought 
Elizabeth,  in  pathetic  terms,  for  the  favour  of  a 
coach,  that  she  might  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  park 
of  Sheffield  castle,  where  she  was  confined ;  she 
requested  the  additional  attendance  of  two  female 
servants  and  two  men  servants,  which  her  sickness 
demanded  ;  and  she  entreated  to  have  passports  for 
the  Lady  Lethington  and  Lord  Seton,  in  whose 
society  she  might  find  some  alleviation  of  her 
solitude.  But  although  Castelnau,  the  French 
ambassador,  seconded  these  requests  by  the  most 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Thomas  Selby  to  Mr  Thomas  Foster, 
November  29,  1581. 


earnest  remonstrance,  the  English  queen  was  deaf 
to  his  entreaties,  and  resisted  the  application.* 

This  cold  and  unrelenting  conduct  could  not 
fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  Mary  ;  and 
in  a  moment  of  resentment  and  excitation  she  had 
determined  to  resign  her  rights  as  queen  of  Scots, 
and  her  claims  upon  the  crown  of  England,  into 
the  hands  of  her  son,  with  an  earnest  hope  that 
he  would  invade  that  realm,  and,  assisted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  abroad  and  Elizabeth's  dis- 
contented subjects  at  home,  establish  his  rights, 
and  overwhelm  her  oppressor.  But  the  return  of 
calmer  consideration  showed  the  madness  of  such 
a  scheme ;  and  her  anxiety  for  the  amicable  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  her  son  to  the  English  crown 
banished  the  suggestions  of  personal  resentment. 
In  a  memorial  presented  by  Mary  about  this  time 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  Parliament,  she  requested  to 
be  heard,  by  deputies  whom  she  would  appoint, 
upon  the  subject  of  her  title  and  pretensions.!  It 
was  not,  she  added,  on  her  own  account  that  she 
suggested  this.  Continued  affliction  had  brought 
on  a  premature  age ;  sorrow  had  extinguished 
ambition  ;  and  with  her  shattered  frame  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  expect  to  survive  Elizabeth.  But 
she  felt  the  natural  anxiety  of  a  mother  to  secure 
the  rights  of  her  child :  and  she  entreated  her  sister 
of  England  to  agree  to  her  petition,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  undoubted  title  of  her  son,  as  the  most 
certain  means  of  promoting  settled  peace  and 
securing  their  mutual  security. 

This  sensible  memorial  experienced  the  same  fate 
as  her  former  petition:  it  made  no  impression  upon 
the  queen  of  England  or  her  ministers  ;  and  Mary, 
defeated  in  her  moderate  desires,  was  compelled  to 
embrace  more  determined  measures,  and  to  throw 
herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  France.  This  led 
to  a  new  project,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Association,"  and  which  appears  to  have  originated 
about  this  time.  It  was  proposed  to  the  young 
king;,  that  in  order  to  have  his  title  to  the  Scottish 
throne  recognized  by  the  powers  of  Europe —  none 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  England,  had  yet 
publicly  given  him  the  name  of  king — he  should 
resign  the  crown  to  his  mother,  under  the  condition 
that  she  should  retransmit  it  to  him,  and  retire 
from  all  the  active  duties  of  the  government.  But 
before  pursuing  this  scheme,  which  led  ultimately 
to  important  consequences,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 

*  Addition  aux  Mem.  de  Castelnau,  p  519.  Chalmers'  Life  of 
Mary,  vol.  i.  pp  384,  388.  f  Murdin,  p.  367. 
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to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  its  violent  collision 
with  the  crown. 

The  struggle  between  Episcopacy,  which  had 
been  originally  established  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  prcsbyterian  form  of  church 
government  was  now  assuming  every  day  a  more 
determined  and  obstinate  form.  The  young  king, 
with  his  ministers  and  favourites,  Lennox  and 
Arran,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility,  sup- 
ported Episcopacy.  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  burghers  and  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  the  people,  were  zealously 
attached  to  the  prcsbyterian  model ;  and  considered 
the  office  of  a  bishop  as  anti-scriptural  and  a 
remnant  of  popery.  In  a  General  Assembly  held 
some  time  previous  to  this,  the  "platform"  of 
ecclesiastical  government  drawn  up  by  Andrew 
Melvil  had  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
ministers  ;  and  received  the  solemn  sanction  of 
the  Church,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Second  Book 
of  Discipline."  *  Under  these  conflicting  circum- 
stances the  duke  of  Lennox,  whose  influence  with 
the  young  king  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  power 
in  the  disposal  of  patronage,  appointed  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Glasgow. 
It  was  notorious  to  all  that  this  was  a  collusive  and 
simoniacal  transaction  ;  for  Montgomery  resigned 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  to  the  duke,  and  was 
contented  to  receive  a  small  annual  stipend  out  of 
its  revenues.  But  the  clergy,  at  first  waving  this 
objection,  pronounced  a  high'  censure  upon  Mont- 
gomery, and  interdicted  him  from  accepting  a 
bishopric.  He  remonstrated,  and  was  supported 
by  the  king  and  his  council ;  who  contended,  that 
as  Episcopacy  had  never  been  abolished  by  the 
three  Estates,  no  illegal  act  had  been  committed. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  soon  after 
was  convened  in  the  capital ;  and  as  some  private 
intelligence  had  been  sent  to  Scotland  of  the 
intended  "Association"  between  the  imprisoned 
queen  and  the  king  her  son,  this  ecclesiastical 
convention  met  in  a  state  of  much  excitement.!  It 
was  known  that  various  missionary  priests  were 
covertly  intriguing  in  the  country  ;  that  George 
Douglas  had  arrived  on  a  mission  from  France, 
charged  with  secret  despatches  from  the  bishops  of 
Glasgow  and  Ross,  her  agents  in  that  realm  ;  and 
great  dread  was  entertained  of  Lennox's  increasing 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  Deter- 

•  CalderwoocVs  History,  pp.  !)7,  102,  convened  April  20,  1581. 
Confessions  of  Faith,  vol.  ii.  p.  807.  f  Calderwood,  p.  118. 


mined  measures,  therefore,  were  adopted  by  the 
church.  Articles  against  Montgomery  were  drawn 
up,  which  condemned  in  strong  terms  his  life, 
conversation,  and  opinions  ;  and  although,  upon 
investigation  many  faults  objected  to  him  turned 
out  to  be  frivolous  and  unfounded,  other  matters 
were  proved  which,  it  was  contended,  utterly  inca- 
pacitated him  for  the  office  which  he  had  accepted. 
He  received  an  injunction,  therefore,  to  continue 
in  his  ministry  at  Stirling,  and  under  pain  of  the 
highest  censures  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  the 
bishopric. 

During  these  transactions  Elizabeth,  who  had 
become  alarmed  on  the  subject  of  Scotland,  and 
dreaded  the  preponderating  influence  of  Lennox 
and  Arran,  despatched  Captain  Nicolas  Arrington, 
an  able  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Berwick,  on  a 
mission  into  that  country.  He  was  instructed  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  persuade  the  king  to  con- 
tinue in  amicable  relations  with  England  ;  to  sow, 
if  possible,  by  some  secret  practice,  a  division 
between  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Arran; 
and  to  expose  the  devices  of  France  and  Spain  for 
the  overthrow  of  religion  and  the  resumption  of 
power  by  the  Scottish  queen.*  It  had  been  the 
advice  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Burghley,  that  every  means  should  be  adopted 
to  increase  some  jealousies  which,  owing  to  the 
pride  and  intolerance  of  Arran,  had  arisen  between 
him  and  the  duke.  But  after  every  effort  to  "  blow 
the  coals,"  f  as  he  expressed  it,  these  proud  rivals 
became  convinced  that  their  safest  policy  was  to 
forget  their  differences,  and  unite  against  their 
common  enemies.  A  reconcilement,  accordingly, 
took  place  ;  J  and  Lennox,  strong  in  the  continued 
attachment  of  the  king  and  the  new  friendship 
of  Arran,  determined  to  concentrate  his  whole 
strength  against  that  faction  of  the  Kirk  which 
opposed  themselves  to  Episcoj^acy,  and  had  threat- 
ened his  bishop  with  deposition. 

At  this  moment  secret  information  of  a  threat- 
ening nature  arrived  from  France.  The  reports 
regarding  the  progress  of  "  the  Association  " 
between  the  queen-mother  and  her  son  were  con- 
firmed. It  was  said  that  Lord  Arbroath,  the  head 
of  the  great  house  of  Hamilton,  now  in  banish- 
ment, was  to  be  restored  by  French  influence, 
under  the   condition   that   the   "  Mass  "  should 

*  State  Paper  Office,  October  2G,  1581,  Instructions  for  N.  Arring- 
ton, sent  into  Scotland.  Copy. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Howes  to  Burghley,  October  18,  1581. 
j  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  186. 
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return  along  with  him.  And  Mr.  John  Durie, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  sounded  a  fear- 
ful note  of  alarm  in  a  sermon  which  he  delivered 
in  the  High  Church  of  the  city.  The  king,  he 
said,  had  been  moved  by  certain  courtiers,  who 
now  ruled  all  at  their  will,  to  send  a  private  mes- 
sage to  the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  to  seek  his  mother's  blessing.  He  knew  this, 
he  declared,  from  the  very  man  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  message — George  Douglas,  Mary's 
sworn  servant;  and  he  painted  in  strong  colours 
the  deplorable  effects  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  such  a  coalition.  It  was  proposed,  in  these 
dark  counsels,  that  the  king  should  resign  the 
crown  to  his  mother,  and  she  convey  it  again  to 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  should  then  be 
acknowledged  as  king  by  France,  and  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
refused  him  the  royal  title.  And  what  must 
inevitably  follow  from  all  this  ?  If  the  transac- 
tion were  completed,  it  would  be  argued  that  the 
establishment  of  religion,  and  all  other  public 
transactions  since  the  coronation,  were  null;  that 
the  king's  friends  were  traitors,  and  their  adver- 
saries his  only  true  subjects.  After  the  sermon  a 
remarkable  conference  took  place  between  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Gowrie,  and  the  ministers,  Durie, 
Lawson,  and  Davison,  in  the  council-house.  On 
being  pressed  as  to  the  French  intrigues,  Argyle 
confessed  that  he  had  gone  too  far;  but  affirmed, 
that  if  he  saw  anything  intended  against  religion 
he  would  forsake  his  friends,  and  oppose  it  to  his 
utmost.  To  Gowrie,  Davison  the  minister  of  Lib- 
bcrton,  in  alluding  to  the  murder  of  Riccio,  used 
a  still  stronger  argument: — "  If  things,"  said  he, 
"  go  forward  as  they  are  intended,  your  head,  my 
lord,  will  pay  for  Davie's  slaughter.  But  Scottish 
nobles  now  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  place  they 
hold:  they  would  not,  in  other  times,  have  suf- 
fered the  king  to  lie  alone  at  Dalkeith  with  a 
stranger,  whilst  the  whole  realm  is  going  to  con- 
fusion ;  and  yet  the  matter  (they  significantly 
added)  might  be  reformed  well  enough  with  quiet- 
ness, if  the  noblemen  would  do  their  duty."* 

Nor  were  these  warnings  and  denunciations 
confined  to  the  nobility.  The  young  king,  when 
sitting  in  his  private  chamber  in  the  palace  of 
Stirling,  received  an  admonition  quite  as  solemn 
as  any  delivered  to  his  subjects.  Mr.  John  Davi- 
son, along  with  Duncanson  the  royal  chaplain, 

*  MS.  CalJerwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1172. 


and  Mr.  Peter  Young,  entered  the  apartment;  and 
Davison,  after  pointing  out  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  country,  exhorted  him  to  put  away  those  evil 
councillors  who  were  so  fast  bringing  ruin  upon 
the  commonweal  and  his  own  soul.  "  My  liege," 
said  he,  "  at  this  present  there  are  three  jewels  in 
this  realm  precious  to  all  good  men — religion,  the 
commonweal,  and  your  grace's  person.  Into  what 
a  horrible  confusion  the  two  first  have  fallen  all 
men  are  witness;  but  as  to  the  third,  your  grace 
hath  need  to  beware,  not  only  of  the  common 
hypocrites  and  flatterers,  but  more  especially  of 
two  sorts  of  men.  First,  such  as  opposed  them- 
selves to  your  grace  in  your  minority:  whereby 
they  have  committed  offences  for  which  they  must 
yet  answer  to  the  laws,  and  therefore  must  needs 
fear  the  king.  Remember  the  saying,  Multis  ter- 
ribilis,  caveto  multos.  The  second  sort  are  those 
who  are  conjured  enemies  to  religion.  If,"  he 
concluded,  "  your  grace  would  call  to  you  such 
godly  men  as  I  could  name,  they  would  soon  show 
you  whom  they  think  to  be  included  in  these  two 
ranks."  It  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  that 
should  the  young  king  exhibit  any  desire  to  profit 
by  this  counsel,  Davison  was  to  name  the  lairds  of 
Dun,  Lundie,  and  Braid,  with  Mr.  Robert  Pont 
and  Mr.  James  Lawson,  two  of  the  leading  minis- 
ters; but  James,  after  hearing  the  exordium,  and 
observing  hurriedly  that  it  was  good  counsel,  started 
off  from  the  subject,  and  broke  up  the  interview.* 
These  scenes  of  alarm  and  admonition  were 
followed  by  a  violent  attempt  of  Montgomery  to 
possess  himself  of  the  bishopric,  in  which  he  entered 
the  church  at  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  in  virtue  of  a  charge  addressed 
by  the  king  to  that  Presbytery,  endeavoured  to 
expel  the  established  minister  from  the  pulpit  and 
to  occupy  his  place.  This  was  resisted  by  the 
Kirk;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow were  in  consequence  summoned  before  the 
councihf  but  they  defended  themselves  with  the 
greatest  courage,  and  when  pressed  by  the  king, 
declined  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  or  his 
judges  in  a  matter  not  of  a  civil  but  of  a  purely 
spiritual  nature.  Lawson,  Durie,  Andrew  Hay, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  ministers  and  elders  from 
Edinburgh,  Dalkeith,  and  Lithgow,  accompanied 
them  to  Stirling  ;  and  when  the  king  insisted  that 
they  should  receive  Montgomery,  and  warned  them 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  fol.  1172. 
f  April  13,  1582. 
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of  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  refusal,  he  was  boldly 
reminded  by  Durie  that  such  intemperate  pro- 
ceedings would  only  lead  to  the  excommunication 
of  the  man  whom  he  favoured.*  This  threat,  and 
the  preparations  for  carrying  it  into  immediate 
execution,  alarmed  the  object  of  the  quarrel  him- 
self; and  the  submission  of  Montgomery  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  sentence  of  the  Kirk  led  to  a  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  controversy. 

This  lull,  however,  proved  exceeding  brief;  and 
was  soon  followed  by  a  more  determined  collision 
between  the  antagonistic  principles  of  Presbyter- 
ianism  and  Episcopacy.  The  Kirk  at  this  time 
possessed  amongst  its  ministers  some  men  of  dis- 
tinguished learning  and  of  the  greatest  courage. 
Durie,  Lawson,  Craig,  Lindsay,  Andrew  Melvil, 
Thomas  Smeton,  Pont,  Davison,  and  many  others, 
presided  over  its  councils;  and  formed  a  spiritual 
conclave  which,  in  the  infallibility  they  claimed 
and  the  obedience  they  demanded,  was  a  hierarchy 
in  everything  but  the  name.  Eloquent,  intrepid, 
and  indefatigable,  they  had  gained  the  affections  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  were  supported, 
also,  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the  burghs  and 
the  commercial  classes.  Animated  by  such  feel- 
ings, wielding  such  powers,  and  backed  by  such 
an  influence,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  easily  put  down.  The  great  cause  of 
Episcopacy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by 
the  young  king,  who  was  himself  no  contemptible 
theologian;  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of 
Arran,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  old  nobility. 
Abroad,  it  looked  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
of  France :  and  as  the  whole  hopes  of  the  imprisoned 
queen,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England,  rested  on  Lennox  and  his  friends, 
they  were  inclined  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  every 
possible  way.  The  power  of  this  party  had  recently 
been  shown  by  the  destruction  of  Morton,  which 
they  carried  through  with  a  high  hand  against  the 
whole  influence  of  England  and  the  Kirk;  and 
flushed  by  this  success  they  resolved  to  renew  the 
battle  with  the  presbyterian  party,  in  the  case  of 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow;  which,  however  insulated 
or  insignificant  it  might  appear  at  first  sight, 
really  involved  the  establishment  or  destruction 
of  Episcopacy.    Montgomery,  a  weak  man,  and 

*  Calderwood  MS.  fol.  1174.  Montgomery,  incensed  against  Andrew 
Hay,  one  of  the  ministers,  threatened  to  bring  him  to  justice  as  art  and 
part  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  late  king's  murder.  The  only 
ground  of  the  charge  was,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Hay  was  uncle  to  the  Laird 
of  Tallo  (Hay),  who  was  executed  for  the  murder. 
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wholly  under  the  influence  of  Lennox,  was  easily 
persuaded  to  retract  his  submission,  and  repeat 
his  attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  bishopric; 
whilst  at  this  moment  the  feelings  of  the  ministers 
were  goaded  to  the  highest  pitch  of  jealousy  and 
resentment  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the 
duke  of  Guise:  ostensibly  he  came  with  a  present 
of  horses  to  the  king,  but  it  was  suspected  that 
more  was  intended  than  mere  courtesy.  The  per- 
son who  brought  this  gift  was  Signor  Paul,  the 
duke's  master-stabler,  and,  as  was  asserted,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  remorseless  murderers  at  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.*  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  this  should  be  tamely  borne; 
and  John  Durie,  the  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in- 
stantly rode  to  Kinneil,  Arran's  castle,  where  the 
king  had  determined  to  receive  Guise's  envoy. 
Meeting  Signor  Paul  in  the  garden,  the  minister 
hastily  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  declaring  he 
would  not  pollute  them  by  looking  on  the  devil's 
ambassador;  and  turning  to  the  king,  rebuked  him 
sharply  for  receiving  gifts  from  so  odious  a  quar- 
ter. "Is  it  with  the  Guise,"  said  he,  "that  your 
grace  will  interchange  presents — with  that  cruel 
murderer  of  the  saints?  Beware,  my  liege,  I 
implore  you,"  he  continued,  "beware  with  whom 
you  ally  yourself  in  marriage;  and  remember  John 
Knox's  last  words  unto  your  highness — remember 
that  good  man's  warning,  that  so  long  as  you  main- 
tained God's  holy  gospel  and  kept  your  body 
unpolluted  you  would  prosper.  Listen  not,  then, 
to  those  ambassadors  of  the  devil,  who  are  sent 
hither  to  allure  you  from  your  religion." f  To 
this  indignant  sally  James,  overawed  by  the  vehe- 
ment tone  of  the  remonstrant,  quietly  answered, 
"  that  his  body  was  pure;  and  that  he  would  have 
no  woman  for  his  wife  who  did  not  fear  God  and 
love  the  Evangell."J 

From  Kinneil  Durie  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  his  zeal  flamed  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
transforming  the  pulpit,  as  was  the  practice  of  those 
times,  into  a  political  rostrum  for  the  discussion  of 
the  measures  of  the  government,  he  exposed  the 
intrigues  of  Lennox,  the  schemes  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  in  such 
cutting  and  indignant  terms  that  he  was  imme- 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1189.  "This  Scignor 
Paul  was  a  famous  muttherer  at  the  massacre  at  Paris.  No  titter 
man  cnuld  be  sent  to  make  pastime  to  the  king." 

f  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1189,  and  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.  Woddrington  to  Walsingham,  Berwick,  May  16,  1582.  The 
interview  between  Durie  and  the  king  at  Kinneil  took  place  on  the 
11th  May.    MS.  Calderwood.        J  Ibid.  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1189. 
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diately  summoned  before  the  council  and  ordered 
to  quit  the  city.*  The  strictest  injunctions,  at 
the  same  time,  were  directed  to  the  provost  and 
magistrates  to  carry  this  sentence  of  banishment 
into  execution  under  pain  of  treason.f  Lennox's 
party,  at  this  moment,  was  described  by  the  Laird 
of  Carmichael  (a  Scottish  gentleman  employed  to 
transmit  secret  information  to  Walsingham)  as 
guiding  all  at  court.  Its  ranks,  as  he  informed 
the  English  secretary,  embraced  Arran,  a  great 
persecutor  of  the  preachers,  Huntley,  Seton, 
Ogilvy,  the  prior  Maitland  (this  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  famous  Secretary  Lethington),  Bal- 
four, Robert  Melvil,  Mr.  David  Makgill,  and  one 
Mr.  Henry  Keir.  These,  he  added,  were  all  pa- 
pists.J  But  Carmichael,  himself  probably  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  was  little  disposed  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  supported  Episcopacy 
and  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  reported  intrigues 
between  the  court  of  Spain  and  the  duke,  with  the 
secret  negotiations  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  associa- 
tion of  the  queen-mother  with  her  son  in  the  gov- 
ernment, gave  him  no  little  countenance  in  the 
assertion;  and  the  vigour  with  which  Lennox 
pushed  forward  his  measures  against  the  Kirk 
seemed  to  indicate  a  very  formidable  combination 
of  forces.  Undismayed,  however,  by  the  attack 
of  their  adversaries,  the  party  of  the  Kirk  only 
roused  them  selves  to  a  more  determined  opposition: 
retaliated  by  excommunicating  Montgomery;  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  weep  for  their  sins,  and 
be  prepared  to  peril  all,  rather  than  part  with  their 
religion.  The  country  at  this  moment  must  have 
presented  an  extraordinary  picture:  the  pulpits 
rang  with  alternate  strains  of  lamentation  and 
defiance.  Patrick  Simpson,  alluding  to  the  fate 
of  Durie,  declared  that  the  principal  link  in  the 
golden  chain  of  the  ministry  was  already  broken. 
Davison,  a  firmer  spirit,  whose  small  figure  and 
undaunted  courage  had  procured  him  from  Lennox 
the  sobriquet  of  the  petit  diable,  exhorted  his 
auditors  to  take  courage,  for  God  would  dash  the 
devil  in  his  own  devices;  and  on  the  27th  of  June 
an  extraordinary  Assembly  of  the  Church  was 
convened  in  the  capital,  to  meet  the  crisis  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  times,  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  their  Zion.* 

*  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  14. 

t  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1189,  May  30,  1582. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  June  1,  1582.  Laird  of  Carmichael 
to  Washington.     §  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1189.  1190,  1191,  1192. 


The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  remarkable 
sermon,  or  lecture,  which  Andrew  Melvil  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  New  Kirk.  He  chose  for 
its  subject  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy;  and  in  speaking  of  the  fearful  trials 
and  heresies  of  the  "  latter  days,"  inveighed  in 
no  gentle  terms  against  the  audacious  proceedings 
of  the  court.  The  weapon  now  raised  against 
them  he  described  as  the  ' '  bloody  gully  *  of 
absolute  power."  "  And  whence,"  said  he,  "  came 
this  gully  ? — From  the  pope.  And  against  whom 
was  it  used? — against  Christ  himself:  from  whose 
divine  head  these  daring  and  wicked  men  would 
fain  pluck  the  crown,  and  from  whose  hands  they 
would  wrench  the  sceptre."  These  might  be 
deemed  strong  expressions,  he  added,  but  did  not 
every  day  verify  his  words,  and  give  new  ground 
for  alarm?  Need  he  point  out  to  them  the  king's 
intended  demission  of  the  crown  to  his  mother? 
Was.  not  the  palpable  object  of  this  scheme,  which 
had  been  concocting  these  eight  years  past,  the 
resumption  of  her  lost  power,  and  with  it  the 
re-establishment  of  her  idolatrous  worship?  Who 
were  its  authors?  Beaton  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
Lesley  bishop  of  Ross.  And  by  what  devices 
did  this  last-named  prelate  explain  their  intentions 
to  the  imprisoned  princess?  To  the  letters  which 
he  sent  he  had  added  a  painting  of  a  queen,  with 
a  little  boy  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  imploring  her 
blessing;  whilst  she  extended  one  hand  to  her  son, 
and  with  the  other  pointed  to  his  ancestors,  as  if 
she  exhorted  him  to  walk  in  their  footsteps,  and 
follow  their  faith.f 

At  this  Assembly  it  was  warmly  debated  whether 
Durie  was  bound  to  obey  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment— a  point  upon  which  opinions  were  much 
divided.  The  provost  and  magistrates  contended 
that  they  must  execute  the  law  which  had  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  or  become  themselves  amen- 
able to  its  penalties.  One  party  of  the  ministers, 
taking  a  middle  course,  advised  that  two  of  their 
brethren,  Mr.  David  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Buchanan,  should  be  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king.  But  from  this  the  fiery  Davison  loudly 
dissented.  Ye  talk,  said  he,  of  reponing  John 
Durie.  Will  ye  become  suppliants  for  reinstating 
him  whom  the  king  had  no  power  to  displace, 
albeit  his  foolish  flock  have  yielded?  At  this 
Sir  James  Balfour  started  to  his  feet,  and  fixed 

*  Gully  :  a  large  knife  ;  a  sword,  or  weapon, 
f  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1192.    June  27,  1582. 
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his  eyes  sternly  on  the  speaker.  Balfour  was 
notorious  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Darnley;  yet 
having  been  acquitted  of  that  crime  by  a  packed 
jury,  he  had  resumed  his  functions  as  an  elder 
of  the  Kirk.*  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  over- 
awe the  bold  minister,  and  he  undauntedly  con- 
tinued: "  Tell  me  what  flesh  may  or  can  displace 
the  great  King's  ambassador,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  his  commission?"  Saying 
this,  he  left  the  Assembly  in  great  heat,  perceiving 
that  the  question  would  be  carried  against  him, 
which  accordingly  happened;  for  on  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  it  was  determined  that  Durie 
should  submit,  if  the  magistrates,  who  belonged 
to  his  flock,  insisted.  They  did  so:  and  that  very 
evening  he  was  charged  not  only  to  depart  from 
the  town,  but  not  to  reside  within  the  freedom 
and  bounds  of  the  city.f  About  nine  o'clock  the 
same  night  he  was  seen  taking  his  way  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
two  notaries  and  a  small  band  of  his  brethren; 
among  whom  were  Lawson,  Balcanquel,  and 
Davison.  On  reaching  the  Market  cross  he 
directed  the  notaries  to  read  a  written  protestation, 
in  which  he  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  life  and 
doctrine;  and  declared  that  although  he  obeyed 
the  sentence  of  banishment,  no  mortal  power 
should  prevent  him  from  preaching  the  word.f 
Upon  this,  placing  a  piece  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  notaries,  he  took  instruments,  as  it  was 
termed;  and  during  the  ceremony  Davison,  who 
stood  by  his  side,  broke  into  threats  and  lamen- 
tation. "  I  too  must  take  instruments,"  cried  he; 
"  and  this,  I  protest,  is  the  most  sorrowful  sight 
these  eyes  ever  rested  on:  a  shepherd  removed 
by  his  own  flock  to  pleasure  flesh  and  blood,  and 
because  he  has  spoken  the  truth.  But  plague 
and  fearful  judgments  will  yet  light  on  the  in- 
ventors." All  this,  however,  passed  away  quietly, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  speakers ;  and  the 
denunciations  of  the  minister  appear  to  have 
met  with  little  sympathy.  A  shoemaker's  wife 
in  the  crowd  cried  out,  if  any  would  cast 
stones  at  him,  she  would  help.§  A  bystander, 
also,  was  heard  to  whisper  to  his  neighbour, 
looking  with  scorn  on  the  two  protesters,  "If  I 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Ofiice,  B.C.  Scrope  to  Burghley,  August 
18,  1581. 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1195-96. 
t  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1196. 

j  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1196.  This  same  woman  had  troubled  the  * 
Kirk  much  in  Morton's  time.    Her  name  was  Urquhart. 


durst,  I  would  take  instruments  that  ye  are  both 
knaves."* 

Shortly  before  this  a  conference  had  been  held 
at  Stirling  between  the  commissioners  of  the 
court  and  the  Kirk,  which  had  concluded  by  the 
king  directing  the  ministers  to  present  him  with 
a  list  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained. 
They  accordingly  prepared  their  "  Articles,"  which 
in  bold  and  unequivocal  language  drew  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  obedience  they  owed  to  the 
king  and  the  submission  that  was  due  to  the  Kirk. 
They  complained  that  the  monarch,  by  advice  of 
evil  councillors,  had  taken  upon  him  that  spiritual 
authority  which  belonged  to  Christ  alone,  as  the 
King  and  Head  of  his  Church ;  and  as  examples  of 
this  unwarrantable  usurpation  appealed  to  the  late 
banishment  of  Durie,  the  maintaining  an  excom- 
municated bishop,  the  interdicting  the  General 
Assembly  from  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
spiritual  rights,  and  the  evil  handling  of  the 
brethren  of  Glasgow  for  doing  their  duty  in  the 
case  of  Montgomery.! 

The  presentation  of  these  Articles  was  intrusted 
to  a  committee  of  the  ministers.  It  embraced 
Pont,  Lawson,  Smeton,  Lindsay,  Hay,  Polwart, 
Blackburn,  Galloway,  Christison,  Ferguson,  James 
Melvil,  Buchanan,  Brand,  Gillespie,  Duncanson, 
the  minister  of  the  king's  household,  and  Andrew 
Melvil,  principal  of  the  new  college  at  St.  Andrews. 
To  these  a  single  layman  was  added  in  the  person 
of  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  name  much  venerated  in  the 
history  of  the  Kirk.  It  had  been  agreed  that  these 
"  griefs  "  should  be  presented  to  the  king  in  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  that  month 
this  intrepid  band  of  ministers  set  out  for  Perth, 
where  James  then  held  his  court.  Their  adver- 
saries had  in  vain  made  many  exertions  to  intimi- 
date them ;  and  secret  information  had  been  sent 
by  Sir  James  Melvil  to  his  relative  Andrew 
Melvil,  that  his  life  was  in  danger  ;  but  he  only 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  feeble  in  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  proceeded  forward  with  his  brethren. 
On  being  ushered  into  the  presence-chamber,  they 
found  Lennox  and  Arran  with  the  king,  and  laid 
their  remonstrance  on  the  table.  Arran  took  it  up, 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  and  furiously  demanded, 
"Who  dares  sign  these  treasonable  Articles?" 
"  We  dare,"  responded  Andrew  Melvil,  "  and  will 

»  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  fol.  1196. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  from  Scotland,  June  22, 
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render  our  lives  in  the  cause."  As  he  said  this,  he 
came  forward  to  the  council-table,  took  the  pen, 
subscribed  his  name,  and  was  followed  by  all  his 
brethren.  The  two  nobles  were  intimidated  by 
this  unlooked-for  courage:  the  king  was  silent; 
and  after  some  conference  the  ministers  were 
dismissed  in  peace.* 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Lennox  and  Arran 
had  they  taken  warning  from  these  symptoms  of 
determined  opposition  ;  but  they  underrated  the 
influence  of  the  ministers,  and  were  not  aware  that 
at  this  moment  a  strong  party  of  the  nobility  was 
forming  against  them.  It  was  fostered  by  the  Kirk 
and  encouraged  by  England ;  whilst  its  leaders,  as 
usual  in  such  enterprises,  appear  about  this  time  to 
have  drawn  up  a  written  contract  which  declared 
the  purposes  for  which  they  had  leagued  together. 
This  paper  was  entitled  the  "Form  of  the  Band 
made  among  the  noblemen  that  is  enterprised 
against  Dobany;"f  and  it  described  in  strong 
language  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  associa- 
tion.  These  were  said  to  be  the  dangers  incurred 
by  the  professors  of  God's  true  religion,  the  in- 
tended overthrow  of  the  gospel  by  godless  men 
who  had  crept  into  credit  with  the  king's  Majesty, 
the  perversion  of  the  laws,  the  wreck  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  amity  with  England,  and  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  king's  person  unless  some  remedy  were 
speedily  adopted.  "  Wherefore,"  it  continued, 
"  we  have  sworn  in  God's  presence,  and  engaged 
by  this  '  band,'  to  punish  and  remove  the  authors 
of  these  intended  evils,  and  to  re-establish  justice 
and  good  order,  as  we  shall  answer  to  the  eternal 
God,  and  upon  our  honour,  faith,  and  truth."  J 
The  original  of  this  important  paper  has  not  been 
preserved,  and  the  names  of  the  associators  do  not 
appear  in  the  copy:  but  we  may  pronounce  them, 
from  the  evidence  of  other  letters,  to  have  been 
the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  Glencairn,  Argyle, 
Montrose,  Eglinton,  and  Rothes,  with  the  Lords 
Lindsay,  Boyd,  and  many  others. §  The  principal 
enemies  to  Lennox  among  the  ministers  were 
Lawson,  Lindsay,  Hay,  Smeton,  Polwart,  and 
Andrew  Mclvil.  || 

At  the  time  this  band  was  formed  its  authors 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1200,  1201. 

f  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  14,  British  Museum.  A  copy.  Dobany  is 
D'Aubigny,  the  Duke  of  Lennox. 

\  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  14,  British  Museum.  A  copy.  See  also 
MS.  Calderwood,  p.  1210. 

§  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  18,  MS.  Letter,  Woddrington  to  Walsingham, 
July  19,  1582,  Berwick.  ||  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1201. 


had  not  fixed  upon  any  precise  mode  of  attack  ; 
but  the  events  which  now  occurred  brought  their 
measures  to  a  head,  and  compelled  them  to  act 
upon  the  offensive. 

Shortly  previous  to  the  interview  of  the  minis- 
ters with  the  king  at  Perth,  Montgomery  had  been 
reinstated  in  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow  by  the 
royal  command  ;  and  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Kirk  was 
reversed  and  declared  null.  To  soften,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  this  strong  measure  of 
defiance,  the  king,  by  a  public  proclamation,  re- 
nounced all  intention  of  making  any  changes 
in  religion ;  and  Montgomery,  confiding  in  his 
restored  honours,  ventured  from  his  seclusion  at 
Dalkeith,  where  he  had  resided  with  his  patron 
Lennox,  and  once  more  showed  himself  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  Lawson,  one  of  the  leading  ministers, 
flew  to  the  magistrates,  accused  them  of  permitting 
an  excommunicated  traitor  to  walk  the  streets, 
and  compelled  them  to  discharge  him  from  their 
city.*  As  he  departed,  Montgomery  threatened 
that  within  half  an  hour  they  should  change 
their  tone ;  and  within  a  brief  space  returned 
with  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was  read  at  the 
Cross,  commanding  all  men  to  accept  him  as  a 
true  Christian  and  good  subject.  He  brought, 
also,  letters  to  the  same  purport,  which  were  sent 
to  the  lords  of  Session.  All,  however,  was  in  vain, 
so  strong  was  the  popular  current  against  him. 
The  provost,  in  an  agony  of  doubt  between  his 
duty  to  the  king  and  his  allegiance  to  the  Kirk, 
imprecated  vengeance  upon  his  head,  and  declared 
he  would  have  given  a  thousand  merks  he  had 
never  seen  his  face.  The  judges  refused  to  hear 
him  ;  and  a  report  arising  that  he  should  be  again 
expelled,  an  immense  crowd  assembled.  Trades- 
men armed  with  bludgeons,  and  women  with 
stones,  waited  round  the  door  of  the  court ;  and 
their  expected  victim  would  probably  have  been 
torn  in  pieces,  had  he  not  been  smuggled  away 
by  the  magistrates  through  a  narrow  lane  called 
the  Kirk  Heugh,  which  led  to  the  Potter-row  gate. 
His  retreat,  however,  became  known;  the  people 
broke  in  upon  him  with  many  abusive  terms. 
False  traitor!  thief!  mansworn  caile!  were  bandied 
from  mouth  to  mouth;  and  as  he  sprung  through 
the  wicket,  he  received  some  smart  blows  upon  the 
back.  So  little  sympathy  did  he  meet  with  from 
the  king,  that  when  the  story  reached  the  court  at 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1198,  1201.    July  2,  1582,  and  July  24. 
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Perth,  James  threw  himself  down  upon  the  Inch, 
and  calling  him  a  seditious  loon  fell  into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter.* 

The  effect,  however,  was  different  upon  Lennox. 
His  penetration  did  not  enable  him  to  see  the 
formidable  strength  which  was  gradually  arraying 
itself  against  him;  and  his  blind  obstinacy  only 
hurried  on  the  catastrophe.  At  the  instigation  of 
France  f  he  determined,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to 
overwhelm  his  enemies;  and  assisted  by  the  force 
which  himself  and  Arran  could  command,  to  seize 
the  carls  of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencairn,  with 
Lindsay  and  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  nobles. 
Having  achieved  this,  and  banished  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  of  his  labours  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy,  and  the  association  of  the 
imprisoned  queen  with  the  government  of  her  son. 
Bowes,  however,  the  English  ambassador,  became 
acquainted  with  these  intentions,  and  informed  the 
Protestant  lords  of  the  plot  for  their  destruction. 
The  minuteness  of  the  information  which  this 
veteran  diplomatist  elicited  by  his  pensioned  in- 
formers is  remarkable.^  He  assured  Gowrie  and 
his  friends  that  they  must  look  to  themselves,  or 
be  content  soon  to  change  a  prison  for  a  scaffold; 
that  he  had  certain  intelligence  the  king  had 
consented  to  arraign  them  of  a  conspiracy  against 
his  person;  and  they  knew  that  if  convicted  of 
treason  their  fate  was  sealed.  It  was  by  Walsing- 
ham's  orders  that  Bowes  made  this  communication, 
in  the  hopes  that  it  would  rouse  the  enemies  of 
Lennox  to  immediate  exertion;  nor  was  he  disap- 
pointed^ Appalled  by  the  news,  and  aware  that 
even  a  brief  delay  might  sweep  them  over  the 
precipice  on  which  they  stood,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  upon  the  moment.  The  only  danger 
to  be  dreaded  was  in  prematurely  exploding  the 
mine  already  in  preparation,  and  thus  risking  a 
failure.  The  band,  or  contract,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  drawn  up;  but  it  was  still  unsigned  by 
many  of  the  nobility.  There  was  scarcely  time 
to  concentrate  all  their  forces;  and  although  they 
made  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  who  had  already  co-operated  with  them  in 

•  MS.  Calderwood,  fol  1202. 

t  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  August  15,  1582. 
Original  draft.  From  the  Original  Letter-Book  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Sir  Cutbbert  Sharp. 

X  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  15 

§  Original  draft,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  August  25,  1582, 
Bowes  Letter-Book.  See,  also,  Woddrington  to  Walsingham,  July 
19,  1582,  Caligula,  C.  vii. 


all  their  efforts  against  Lennox,  still  these  ecclesi- 
astical associates  were  now  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  individually 
consulted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  was 
imminent ;  and  if  they  acted  instantly  some 
circumstances  promised  success.  The  young  king 
was  at  Perth,  separated  both  from  Lennox  and 
Arran.*  He  had  resorted  to  that  country  to  enjoy 
his  favourite  pastime  of  the  chase;  his  court  was 
few  in  number;  Gowrie,  Glammis,  and  Lindsay, 
three  of  the  chief  conspirators,  were  all-powerful 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth;  and  should  they 
delay,  as  had  been  intended,  till  the  king  removed 
to  the  capital,  it  would  become  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  execute  their  design.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  they  received  intelligence 
which  made  them  more  than  suspect  that  Lennox 
had  discovered  their  conspiracy. f  This  settled  the 
question:  and  having  once  decided  on  action,  their 
proceedings  were  as  bold  as  they  had  before  been 
dilatory.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  Gowrie,  Mar, 
Lindsay,  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, assembled  a  thousand  men,  and  surrounded 
Ruthven  castle,  where  the  king  then  lay.  It 
was  Gowrie's  own  seat;  and  James,  who  it  appears 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  toils  laid  for  him,  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  its  master,  thinking  only 
of  his  rural  sports.  To  his  astonishment,  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Gowrie  entered  his  presence,  removed 
his  guards,  presented  a  list  of  their  grievances, 
and  whilst  they  professed  the  utmost  fidelity  to 
his  person  took  special  care  that  all  possibility  of 
escape  was  cut  off.  Meanwhile,  the  intelligence 
flew  to  Arran  that  the  king  was  captive;  and  he 
and  Colonel  Stewart  his  brother  set  off  in  fiery 
speed  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse.  Their 
attempt  at  rescue  was,  however,  too  late ;  for 
Colonel  Stewart  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Mar 
and  Lochlevcn,  who  threw  themselves  upon  him 
from  an  ambush,  where  they  had  watched  his 
approach;  whilst  Arran,  who  had  galloped  by  a 
nearer  way  to  Ruthven,  was  seized  the  moment 
he  entered  the  castle  court,  and  confined  under  a 
guard.  All  this  had  passed  with  such  rapidity, 
and  the  lords  who  surrounded  the  king  treated 
him  with  so  much  respect,  that  James  deluded 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  might  still  be  a  free 

•  Wednesday,  August  22.  Lennox  was  then  at  Dalkeith,  Arran  at 
Kinneil — the  first  place  five  miles,  the  second  eighteen  miles  from 
Edinburgh. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  August  26,  1572, 
Bowes  Letter  Book.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  277,  281. 
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monarch.  But  next  morning  dispelled  the  illusion. 
As  he  prepared  to  take  horse,  the  Master  of 
Glammis  intimated  to  him  that  the  lords  who  were 
now  with  him  deemed  it  safer  for  his  grace  to 
remain  at  Ruthven.  James  declared  he  would  go 
that  instant,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber, 
when  this  baron  rudely  interposed,  and  placing  his 
leg  before  the  king  so  as  to  intercept  the  door- 
way, commanded  him  to  remain.  The  indignity 
drew  tears  from  the  young  monarch ;  and  some  of 
the  associated  lords  remonstrated  with  Glammis; 
but  he  sternly  answered,  "Better  bairns*  greet 
than  bearded  men " — a  speech  which  his  royal 
master  never  afterwards  forgot  or  forgave.f 

But  although  thus  far  successful,  the  actors  in 
this  violent  and  treasonable  enterprise  were  in  a 
dangerous  predicament.  Gowrie,  Mar,  Glammis, 
and  Lindsay,  were  indeed  all  assured  of  each 
other,  and  convinced  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together;  but  the  band  or  covenant  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  times,  should  have 
secured  the  assistance  of  their  associates,  was  still 
unsigned  by  a  great  majority^of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  and  barons,  on  whose  assistance  they  had 
calculated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of 
Lennox  could  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  earls 
of  Huntley,  Sutherland,  Morton,  Orkney,  Craw- 
ford, and  Both  well;  besides  Lords  Herries,  Seton, 
Hume,  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of  Fernyhirst,  Sir  James 
Balfour,  the  abbot  of  Newbottle,  and  many  inferior 
barons;  whilst  the  earls  of  Caithness,  March,  and 
Marshal  professed  neutrality 4  This  array  of 
opposition  was  sufficiently  appalling;  and  for  a 
brief  season  the  enterprisers  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven 
(as  it  was  called)  began  to  waver  and  tremble ;§ 
but  a  moment's  consideration  convinced  them  that, 
if  there  was  danger  in  advance,  there  was  infinitely 
greater  in  delay.  They  were  already  guilty  of 
treason;  they  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the  king's 
person ;  had  defied  Lennox,  imprisoned  Arran, 
outraged  the  laws,  and  raised  against  them  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  their  opponents,  but  of  all 
good  citizens.  If  they  drew  back,  ruin  was  inevi- 
table. If  they  went  forward,  although  the  peril 
was  great,  the  struggle  might  yet  end  triumph- 
antly.   They  had  the  young  king  in  their  hands, 

*  Bairns,  children ;  greet,  weep. 

t  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4737,  fol.  682,  683.  Spottiswood, 
p.  320. 

|  State  Paper  Office,  Names  of  the  noblemen  and  lords  that  as  yet 
stand  with  the  Duke,  September  5,  1582. 

§  MS.  Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  23,  Sir  George  Carey  to  Burghley,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1582. 


and  could  work  upon  his  timidity  and  inexperience 
by  menacing  his  life  :  they  had  possession  of  Arran, 
also,  a  man  whom  they  dreaded  far  more  than  the 
gentler  and  vacillating  Lennox  :  they  were  certain 
of  the  active  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk ; 
and  Bowes  and  Walsingham  had  already  assured 
them  of  the  warm  approval,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
assistance  of  England.  All  this  was  encouraging; 
and  they  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  press  on 
resolutely  in  the  revolution  which  they  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  such  scenes  passed  at 
Ruthven,  the  capital  presented  a  stirring  scene. 
Lennox,  who  was  at  his  castle  of  Dalkeith,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  when  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  surprise  of  the 
king,  deeming  himself  insecure  in  the  open  country, 
took  refuge  with  his  household  within  the  town. 
On  his  arrival  the  magistrates  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Ruthven,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  king's  captivity  from  his  own  lips; 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  began  to  exult,  and  rouse 
the  people  to  join  with  the  Ruthven  lords  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Lawson,  although  earnestly  entreated 
by  the  provost  of  the  city,  to  be  temperate  in  his 
sermon,  replying  in  the  words  of  Micaiah,  that  what 
the  Lord  put  in  his  mouth  he  would  speak,*  seized 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  from  the  pulpit  a  bitter 
and  emphatic  attack  upon  the  duke  and  his  profli- 
gate associate,  Arran.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that 
these  two  barons  had  subscribed  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  professed  the  true  religion,  and  communicated 
with  their  brethren  at  the  Lord's  table;  but  their 
deeds  testified  that  they  were  utter  enemies  of  the 
truth.  Had  they  not  violated  discipline,  despised 
the  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication,  set  up 
Tulchan  bishops,  and  traduced  the  most  godly  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  ministry?  And  as  for  this 
duke  of  Lennox,  what  had  been  his  practices  since 
the  day  he  came  amongst  them  ?  With  what  taxes 
had  he  burdened  the  commonwealth,  to  sustain  his 
intolerable  pride?  What  vanity  in  apparel,  what 
looseness  in  manners,  what  superfluity  in  banquet- 
ing, what  fruits  and  follies  of  French  growth  had 
he  not  imported  into  their  simple  country?  Well 
might  they  be  thankful,  well  praise  God  for  their 
delivery  from  what  was  to  have  been  executed  the 
next  Tuesday.  Well  did  it  become  Edinburgh  to 
take  up  the  song  of  the  Psalmist — "  The  snare  is 
broken,  and  we  are  freed." f 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  fol.  1205-6. 
f  Calderwood,  MS.  fol.  1206,  Ayscough,  4736,  British  Museum. 
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Whilst  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  thus  eulogized 
the  enterprise  of  the  Ruthven  lords^Elizabeth,  who 
had  speedily  received  intelligence  of  their  success, 
despatched  Sir  George  Carey  to  Scotland,  with 
letters  to  the  young  king,  and  instructions  to  co- 
operate with  her  ambassador  Bowes  in  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  Gowrie  and  his  faction. 
Randolph,  too,  wrote  in  great  exultation  to  Wal- 
singham,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  the  revolution ; 
and  with  the  avidity  and  instinct  of  the  bird  which 
comes  out  in  the  storm,  requesting  to  be  again 
employed  in  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  Scotland. 
Unmoved  by  the  violence  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted,  he,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  pronounced  the  king's 
captivity  a  reward  conferred  by  God  on  his  sincere 
followers.  "  If  it  be  true,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
king  be  now  in  the  Protestants'  hands,  the  duke 
pursued,  Arran  imprisoned,  and  his  brother  slain, 
we  may  then  see  from  this  what  it  is  to  be  true 
followers  of  Christ,  in  earnest  preaching,  and  per- 
severing in  setting  forth  his  word  without  respect 
of  worldly  policies."*  It  seems  strange  it  should 
never  have  occurred  to  this  zealous  diplomatist, 
that  the  imprisonment  of  a  king,  and  the  violent 
invasion  and  slaughter  of  his  councillors,  were  not 
the  fruits  to  be  expected  from  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  love. 

Meanwhile,  the  captive  monarch  considered  the 
late  proceedings  in  a  very  different  light,  and 
meditated  many  schemes  of  escape  and  revenge; 
but  he  was  alone  and  closely  watched :  he  did  not 
even  consider  his  life  in  safety;  and  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  Gowrie  and  his 
associates  had  any  such  atrocious  designs,  yet  the 
history  of  Scotland  afforded  him  too  good  a  ground 
for  these  apprehensions.  Lennox,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  timid  and  irresolute,  allowed  the  precious 
moments  for  action  to  pass,  and  contented  himself 
with  despatching  Lord  Herries  and  the  abbot  of 
Newbottle  with  some  offers  of  reconciliation,  which 
were  instantly  rejected. f 

*  MS.  Latter,  State  Paper  Office,  September  2,  1582,  Maidstone, 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office. 


These  envoys,  on  arriving  at  Stirling,  where 
Gowrie  and  his  fellow-conspirators  now  held  the 
king  a  prisoner,  were  not  permitted  to  see  James 
in  private,  but  were  introduced  to  him  in  the 
council-chamber,  where  they  declared  their  mes- 
sage. "  The  duke  of  Lennox,"  they  said,  "  had 
sent  them  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  a  rumour, 
that  his  sovereign  lord  was  forcibly  detained  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies;  for  if  it  were  so,  it  was 
his  duty  to  set  him  free,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  good  subjects  he  would  instantly  make  the 
attempt."  The  scene  which  occurred  on  the 
delivery  of  this  message  must  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary one.  Without  giving  Gowrie  or  his 
friends  a  moment  to  reply,  James  started  from  his 
seat,  crying  out  it  was  all  true :  he  was  a  captive ; 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  chose,  or  to 
move  a  step  without  a  guard;  and  he  bade  them 
tell  it  openly  that  all  who  loved  him  should  assist 
the  duke,  and  achieve  his  deliverance.  The  Ruth- 
ven lords  were  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  with 
confusion :  but  they  outbraved  the  accusation. 
Their  sovereign,  they  declared,  had  no  more  faith- 
ful subjects  than  themselves ;  nor  should  he  be 
denied  to  go  where  he  pleased;  only,  they  would 
not  permit  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of 
Arran  to  mislead  him  any  longer.  If  he  valued, 
therefore,  the  life  of  that  person,  he  would  do  well 
to  cause  him  to  retire  instantly  and  quietly  to 
France.  If  this  were  not  done,  they  must  call 
him  to  account  for  his  late  actions,  and  enlbrce 
against  him  the  most  rigorous  jjenalty  of  the  law.* 
Such  was  the  message  which  they  sent  back 
by  Lord  Herries;  and  they  followed  it  up  by  a 
peremptory  command  to  Lennox  to  deliver  up 
Dumbarton  castle,  quit  the  kingdom  within  twelve 
days,  and,  meanwhile,  confine  himself  with  a  small 
train  to  his  houses  of  Aberdour  or  Dalkeith ;  orders 
which,  after  a  short  consideration,  he  despondingly 
and  pusillanimously  prepared  to  obey.§ 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  320,  321. 

f  Copy  of  the  time,  endorsed, — 14th  September  from  Stirling,  20tb 
September  to  Windsor ;  also  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  to  Walsingliam, 
Stirling,  20th  September,  1582,  Bowes  Letter-Book. 
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Elizabeth.  Henry  III.  Rudolph  II.  I 

All  was  now  joy  and  exultation  with  the  Ruthven 
lords  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  cordially 
embraced  their  cause.  Mr.  John  Durie,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  pulpit  in  the  capital,  was 
brought  back  in  processional  triumph.  As  he 
entered  the  town,  a  crowd  of  nearly  two  thousand 
people  walked  before  him  bareheaded,  and  sing- 
ing Psalm  cxxiv.  ;  and  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
citizens  conducted  him  to  the  High  Church.*  It 
was  observed  that  Lennox,  from  a  window,  looked 
down  on  the  crowd,  and  tore  his  beard  for  anger; 
but  although  still  supported  by  a  considerable  party 
amongst  the  citizens,  he  showed  no  disposition  to 
contest  the  field  with  his  enemies;  and  next  day, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Maxwell,  Fernyhirst,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  he  left  the  city,  and  took  the 
road  to  Dalkeith.  This,  however,  was  only  to 
blind  bis  opponents;  for  he  soon  wheeled  off  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  with  eighty  horse  galloped 
to  Dumbarton,  f 

Meanwhile,  Gowrie  and  his  associates  carried  all 
with  a  bold  hand.  They  had  already  compelled 
the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  was  a  free  monarch,  and  preferred 
to  remain  for  the  present  at  Stirling :  both  asser- 
tions being  well  known  to  be  false.  They  now 
committed  Arran  to  a  stricter  ward,  summoned  a 
convention  of  the  nobility  for  an  early  day,  required 
the  Kirk  to  send  commissioners  to  this  Assembly, J 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1212.    They  sung  it  in  four  parts. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to  Randolph, 
12th  September,  1582.    Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  fol.  1213. 

t  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1211-12.  Ibid, 
fol.  1213.  Carey  had  audience  on  the  12th  September,  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  14th  September,  1582,  Carey  to  Elizabeth.  En- 
dorsed by  himself — "Copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty." 
Bowes  was  at  Berwick  on  the  10th,  and  at  Stirling  on  the  14th 
September.    Bowes  Letter-Boole. 


Y  SOVEREIGNS. 

SPAIN.  i         PORTUGAL.  I  POPE. 

Philip  II.  Philip  II.         I      Gregory  XIII. 

promised  to  hear  and  remove  its  complaints,  and 
gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  Sir  George  Carey  and 
Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  English  ambassadors,  who 
had  now  arrived  at  Stirling. 

At  this  audience  Carey  delivered  a  gracious 
message  from  his  royal  mistress;  but  when  he 
alluded  to  the  dangerous  practices  of  Lennox,  and 
charged  him  with  meditating  an  alteration  in 
religion  and  the  overthrow  of  the  king's  estate 
and  person,  James  could  not  conceal  his  passion 
and  disgust.  He  warmly  vindicated  his  favourite : 
affirmed  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  Lennox 
alone,  but  with  advice  of  the  council;  and  declared 
his  utter  disbelief  that  any  treason  could  be  proved 
against  him.*  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham,  how- 
ever, trusted  that  this  would  not  be  so  difficult; 
for  they  had  lately  seized  and  examined  two 
persons,  who  managed  the  secret  correspondence 
which  the  imprisoned  queen  of  Scots  had  recently 
carried  on  with  Lennox,  her  son,  and  the  court  of 
France.  These  were,  George  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  the  same  who  had  assisted  the  queen  in  her 
escape;  and  the  noted  Archibald  Douglas,  cousin 
to  the  late  Regent  Morton,  who  had  remained  in 
exile  in  England  since  the  execution  of  his  relative 
and  the  triumph  of  Lennox. 

This  Archibald,  a  daring  and  unprincipled  man, 
had  been  a  principal  agent  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  had  played  since  that  time  a  double 
game  in  England.  He  had  become  reconciled  to 
Lennox,  and  was  trusted  in  their  confidential 
measures  by  Mary  and  the  French  court;  whilst 
he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  Elizabeth,  Wals- 
ingham,  and  Randolph,  to  whom  he  unscrupulously 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  fol.  1213. 
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betrayed  the  intrigues  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
late  fall  of  Arran,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  he  had  written  an  exulting  letter  to  Ran- 
dolph,* and  had  begun  his  preparations  for  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  when  he  was  seized 
by  the  orders  of  the  English  queen,  his  house  and 
papers  ransacked,  and  his  person  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Henry  Killigrew,  who  by  no  means 
relished  the  charge  of  the  "old  Fox,"  as  he  styled 
him  in  his  letter  to  Walsingham.f 

From  the  revelations  of  these  two  persons  much 
was  expected;  and  George  Douglas  confessed  that 
he  had  carried  on  a  correspondence  between  Mary 
and  her  son,  in  which  she  had  consented  to 
"demit"  the  crown  in  his  favour,  on  the  condition 
of  being  associated  with  him  in  the  government: 
he  affirmed,  too,  that  her  friends  in  France  had 
consented  to  recognize  him  as  king.  It  was 
evident,  also,  that  a  constant  communication  had 
been  kept  up  between  Lennox  and  the  captive 
queen,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  her  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court,  had  assisted ;  but  it 
would  have  required  much  ingenuity  to  construe 
this  into  treason  on  the  part  of  Lennox,  and  the 
examinations  of  Archibald  Douglas  gave  no  colour 
to  the  accusation.  Arran,  indeed,  who  was  still  a 
prisoner  at  Ruthven,  offered  to  purchase  his  free- 
dom by  discovering  enough  to  cost  Lennox  his 
head; J  but  the  lords  would  not  trust  him,  and 
preferred  relying  on  their  own  exertions  to  ac- 
cepting so  dangerous  an  alliance. 

In  these  efforts  they  derived  the  most  active 
assistance  from  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who, 
on  first  hearing  of  the  enterprise  at  Ruthven, 
despatched  Mr.  James  Lawson  and  Mr.  John 
Davison  to  have  a  preliminary  conference  with 
Gowrie  and  his  associates  at  Stirling  ;§  and  a  few 
days  after  sent  a  more  solemn  deputation,  includ- 
ing Andrew  Melvil  and  Thomas  Smeton,  to  explain 
to  the  privy  council  the  griefs  and  abuses  of  which 
the  Kirk  demanded  redress. ||  At  this  meeting, 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  late  revolution 
were  fully  debated;  and  a  band  or  covenant  was 
drawn  up,  declaring  the  purposes  for  which  it 
had  been  undertaken,  and  calling  upon  all  who 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to  Randolph' 
Sept.  12,  1582.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  16. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Henry  Killigrew  to  Walsingham, 
Sept.  17,  1582. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to  Randolph, 
Sept.  12,  1582. 

§  On  the  15th  September,  1582.    MS.  Calderwood,  fol  1227. 
U  Ibid. 

vol.  m. 


loved  their  country  and  the  true  religion  to  sub- 
scribe it,  and  unite  in  their  defence.  Two  days 
after  this  Lennox,  from  his  retreat  at  Dumbarton, 
published  an  indignant  denial  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  him;  in  which  he  demanded  a 
fair  trial  before  the  three  Estates,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  suffer  any  punishment  if  found  guilty.* 
He  alluded  in  this  to  the  king's  captivity,  and 
retorted  against  the  Ruthven  lords  the  charge  of 
treason;  but  the  associates  fulminated  a  counter 
declaration,  repelled  this  as  an  unfounded  calumny, 
and  insisted  that  to  say  the  king  was  detained 
against  his  will  was  a  manifest  lie,  the  contrary 
being  known  to  all  men.f  What  shall  we  say  or 
think  of  the  Kirk,  when  we  find  its  ministers 
lending  their  countenance  and  assent  to  an  asser- 
tion which  they  must  have  known  to  be  utterly 
false  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Raid  of  Ruthven  occurred  the  death  of 
Buchanan,  a  man  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
great,  if  the  true  criteria  of  such  a  character  are 
originality  of  genius,  and  the  impression  left  by  it 
upon  his  age.  His  intellect,  naturally  fearless  and 
inquisitive,  caught  an  early  and  eager  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation;  and  having  gone 
abroad  and  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  inquisition, 
persecution  completed  what  nature  had  begun. 
In  politics  he  was  a  republican;  and  his  famous 
treatise  "  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,"  was  the 
first  work  which  boldly  and  eloquently  advocated 
those  principles  of  popular  liberty,  then  almost 
new,  and  now  so  familiar  to  Europe.  In  religion 
he  was  at  first  a  leveller,  and  with  the  keen  and 
vindictive  temper  which  distinguished  him,  exerted 
every  effort  to  overthrow  the  Roman  Catholic 
church;  but  in  his  latter  years,  wfien  the  struggle 
took  place  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyter- 
ianism,  his  sentiments  became  more  moderate  or 
indifferent;  and  latterly  he  took  no  part  in  those 
busy  intrigues  of  the  Kirk  and  its  supporters 
which  terminated  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  Of  his 
poetical  works,  so  varied  in  style  and  so  excellent 
in  execution,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly; 
for  seldom  did  a  finer  and  more  invpassioned  vein 
of  poetry  flow  through  a  Latinity  that,  without 
servile  imitation,  approached  so  near  to  the  Au- 
gustan age.  In  his  history  of  his  native  country 
he  is  great,  but  unequal:  his  was  not  the  age  of 
severe  and  critical  investigation;  the  school  in 

§  MS  Calderwood,  fol.  1225.  f  Ibid- 
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which  he  studied  was  that  of  Livy  and  the  histo- 
rians of  ancient  Rome,  in  which  individuality  and 
truth  is  often  lost  in  the  breadth  and  generality 
of  its  pictures.  But  in  their  excellencies  he  has 
equalled  and  sometimes  surpassed  them.  The 
calm  flow  of  his  narrative,  his  lucid  arrangement, 
the  strong  sense,  originality,  and  depth  of  his 
reflections,  and  the  ease  and  vigour  of  his  un- 
shackled style,  need  not  dread  a  comparison  with 
the  best  authors  of  the  ancient  world.  The  point 
where  he  fails  is  that  in  which  they,  too,  are 
weakest — the  cardinal  virtue  of  truth.  It  is 
melancholy  to  find  so  much  fable  embalmed  and 
made  attractive  in  his  earlier  annals;  and  when 
he  descends  later,  and  writes  as  a  contemporary, 
it  is  easy  to  detect  that  party  spirit  and  unhappy 
obliquity  of  vision,  which  distorts  or  will  not  see 
the  truth.  In  an  interesting  letter  quoted  by  the 
best  of  his  biographers,*  and  written  not  long 
before  his  death,  he  tells  his  friend,  that  having 
reached  his  seventy- fifth  year,  and  struck  upon 
that  rock  beyond  which  nothing  remains  for  man 
but  labour  and  sorrow,  it  was  his  only  care  to 
remove  out  of  the  world  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  With  this  view  he  abstracted  himself 
from  all  public  business;  left  the  court  at  Stirling, 
and  retired  to  Edinburgh;  where,  on  the  28th 
September,  1582,  his  wishes  were  almost  too  liter- 
ally fulfilled:  for  amid  the  tumult  and  agitation 
which  succeeded  the  Eaid  of  Ruthven,  his  death 
took  place  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  unnoticed, 
unrecorded,  and  accompanied  by  such  destitution 
that  he  left  not  enough  to  defray  his  funeral.  He 
was  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Grey  Friars :  but  his  country  gave  him  no 
monument;  and  at  this  day  the  spot  is  unknown 
where  rest  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
sons.f 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Buchanan,  the  General 

Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  October; 

and  the  noblemen  who  had  engaged  in  the  enter- 
ed o 

prise  at  Ruthven,  having  laid  before  this  great 
ecclesiastical  council  their  "  Declaration  "  of  the 
grounds  on  which  they  acted,  received  to  their 
satisfaction  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Kirk.  Nor 
was  this  all:  the  Assembly  issued  their  orders 
that  every  minister  throughout  the  kingdom  should 

*  Irvine's  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  273. 

f  Irving's  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  309.  There  appears  to  have  been 
placed  over  his  grave  a  common  flat  stone  or  head  stone,  with  some 
inscription  ;  but  this,  from  neglect,  was  in  process  of  years  covered  up 
by  weeds  and  soil,  and  the  spot  where  it  once  was  is  not  now  known. 


justify  the  action,  and  explain  to  his  congregation 
the  imminent  perils  from  which  it  had  delivered 
religion,  the  commonwealth,  and  the  king's  person ; 
and  not  satisfied  even  with  this,  it  was  determined 
to  institute  a  rigid  prosecution  of  all  persons  who 
presumed  to  express  a  different  opinion.*  But 
although  thus  resolute  in  the  support  of  the  Ruth- 
ven confederates,  as  far  as  concerned  their  seizure 
of  the  king,  the  ministers  severely  rebuked  the 
same  noblemen  for  the  profligacy  of  their  lives, 
and  their  sacrilegious  appropriation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues.  Davison  the  minister  of  Libber- 
ton,  in  his  conference  with  Gowrie  and  his  friends, 
called  loudly  on  them  to  begin  their  reformation 
of  the  commonwealth  with  a  thorough  reform  of 
their  sinful  and  abominable  conversation,  polluted 
as  it  was  by  swearing,  lust,  and  oppression;  and 
to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  by  resign- 
ing the  teinds  into  the  hands  of  their  true  owners  ;f 
whilst  Craig,  in  preaching  before  the  court,  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  monarch  by  the 
severity  of  his  rebuke.! 

About  this  time  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  having  learnt  that  the 
celebrated  casket,  which  contained  the  disputed 
letters  of  Mary  to  Bothwell,  had  come,  in  the  late 
troubles,  into  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie, 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Elizabeth.  By 
her  anxious  and  repeated  orders  he  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  it;  but  without  success.  Gowrie  at  first 
equivocated,  and  was  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact; 
but  when  Bowes  convinced  him  that  he  had  certain 
proof  of  it,  he  changed  his  ground,  alleging  that 
such  precious  papers  could  not  be  delivered  to  Eliza- 
beth without  the  special  directions  of  the  king. 
This  was  absurd,  for  James  at  this  moment  was 
a  mere  cipher;  but  the  leader  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion did  not  choose  to  part  with  papers  which,  in 
his  busy  and  intriguing  career,  he  might  one  day 
turn  to  his  advantage. §  Gowrie's  is  the  last  hand 
into  which  we  can  trace  these  famous  letters, 
which  have  since  totally  disappeared. 

The  situation  of  James  was  now  pitiable  and 
degrading.  He  hated  the  faction  who  had  posses- 
sion of  his  person;  but  terror  for  his  life  com- 
pelled him  to  dissemble,  and  he  was  convinced 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1232,  3,  4  ;  also,  fol.  1236. 

f  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1227.  {  Ibid.  fol.  1228. 

§  The  letters  of  Bowes  upon  this  subject  are  preserved  in  his  original 
Letter-Book,  now  before  me,  and  kindly  communicated  by  Sir  Cuthbert 
Sharp.  Very  full  extracts  from  them  were  printed  by  Robertson,  in 
his  last  edition,  from  copies  sent  him  by  Birch. 
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that  to  gain  delay  and  throw  his  enemies  off  their 
guard  by  appearing  reconciled  to  the  dismissal  of 
Lennox,  was  the  surest  step  to  a  recovery  of  his 
liberty.  The  most  anxious  wish  of  his  heart  was 
to  see  the  duke  restored  to  his  former  power;  but 
to  betray  this  now  would,  he  thought,  be  to  bring 
his  favourite  into  more  imminent  peril;  whilst  if 
he  allowed  him  to  retire  lor  a  short  season  to 
France,  he  might  not  only  escape  ruin,  but  return 
with  renewed  influence  and  power.  There  were 
some  friends  of  Lennox,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
exhorted  him  strongly  to  attack  his  enemies,  and 
assured  him  that  every  day  spent  in  inactivity  added 
strength  to  their  position  and  weakened  his  own; 
whereas  if  he  boldly  faced  the  danger,  they  were 
ready  to  assemble  a  force  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
Gowrie  and  rescue  the  king.  These  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  on  one  of  the  dark  nights  of  December* 
it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
massacre  the  Euthven  lords,  and  carry  off  the  king ; 
but  the  ministers  and  Sir  George  Bowes  the  English 
ambassador  sounded  the  alarm;  a  strong  watch 
was  kept;  and  although  Fernyhirst,  Maxwell,  Sir 
John  Seton,  and  other  barons,  were  known  to 
have  joined  Lennox,  and  parties  of  horsemen  were 
seen  hovering  all  night  round  the  city,  the  enter- 
prise from  some  unknown  cause  was  abandoned, 
and  the  king  remained  a  prisoner.! 

This  failure  was  a  triumph  to  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, who  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  advan- 
tage. A  letter  was  sent  to  the  duke,  to  which  the 
king  had  been  compelled  to  put  his  name,  charging 
him  with  disturbing  the  government,  and  with 
recklessly  endangering  the  safety  of  the  royal  per- 
son; whilst  a  herald  was  despatched  to  command 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  instantly  to  leave 
the  country  upon  pain  of  treason .|  This  order, 
after  many  vain  pretexts  and  fruitless  delays,  he  at 
last  obeyed ;  having  first  sent  a  passionate  remon- 
strance to  his  royal  master  against  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated.§  On  his 
road  to  London  (for  he  had  obtained  permission  to 
pass  through  England  into  France)  he  encoun- 

•  On  the  4th  December,  1582. 

t  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1-244,  1245.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George 
Bowes  to  Walsingham,  December  6,  1582,  which  gives  an  interesting 
uccount  of  the  intended  attempt.  It  was  proposed  to  slay  the  earl  of 
Mar,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  the  prior  of  Blantyre,  and  Mr.  John 
Colvile.    Bowes  Letter-Book. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  December  9,  1582. 
Bowes  Letter-Book. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Cecil,  "  From  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  to  the  Scottish  King:  from  Dumbarton,  December 
16,"  1582.     See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  17. 


tered  two  ambassadors  who  were  posting  to  the 
Scottish  court:  La  Motte,  who  carried  a  message 
from  the  king  of  France;  and  Davison,  who  was 
commissioned  by  Elizabeth  to  examine  the  state 
of  parties  in  Scotland,  and  co-operate  with  Bowes 
in  strengthening  the  Euthven  faction.  It  was  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  English  queen  that  no  com- 
munication should  take  place  between  La  Motte 
and  the  duke,  as  she  had  received  secret  informa- 
tion that  this  Frenchman  came  to  promote  the 
great  scheme  of  an  "  association  "  between  Mary 
and  her  son,  by  which  the  Scottish  queen  was 
nominally  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  he  was  to  retain  the  title  of  king.* 
It  was  believed,  also,  that  he  was  empowered  to 
propose  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  a 
daughter  of  France,  and  to  strengthen  the  Catholic 
party  by  promises  of  speedy  support.  Walsingham, 
therefore,  threw  every  delay  in  the  way  of  the 
French  ambassador;  and  he  acted  so  successfully, 
that  La  Motte  found  all  his  purposes  counteracted. 
He  was  eager  to  hurry  into  Scotland  before  Len- 
nox had  left  it ;  but  matters  were  so  managed  that 
they  only  met  on  the  road;  and  here,  too,  Davison, 
who  had  received  his  lesson,  took  care  that  their 
conference  should  be  of  the  briefest  description.! 
Lennox  then  passed  on  to  London,  and  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors  held  their  way 
for  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Euthven  lords,  with  their  allies 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  were  much  elated  by  the 
triumph  over  Lennox;  and  Bowes,  in  a  letter  to 
Walsingham,  assured  the  secretary  that  Elizabeth 
might  have  them  all  at  her  devotion  if  she  would 
but  advance  the  money  necessary  for  their  con- 
tentment and  the  support  of  the  king.J  They 
selected  Mr.  John  Colvile,  who  had  acted  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  late  revolution,  to  proceed  as 
ambassador  to  the  English  queen.  He  came  nomi- 
nally from  the  king  of  Scots,  but  really  from  them, 
and  brought  letters  to  AValsingham  from  Gowrie, 
Mar,  the  prior  of  Blantyre,  and  the  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, the  great  leaders  of  that  party.  On  his 
arrival  at  court  he  found  there  his  old  antagonist 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  brought  a  letter 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  January  20,  1582-83,  "Article  presente'e 
par  La  Motte." 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Burghley,  January  3, 
1582.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  W.  Mildmay  to 
Walsingham,  Dec.  29,  1582.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Burghley  or  Walsingham  to  Mr.  Bowes,  January  4,  1582-83. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  about  the 
18th  December,  1582. 
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and  a  message  to  Elizabeth  from  his  royal  master. 
This  princess  had  at  first  refused  to  see  him  under 
any  circumstances;  but  afterwards  admitted  him  to 
a  private  interview,  in  which,  to  use  the  homely 
but  expressive  phrase  of  Calderwood,  the  historian 
of  the  Kirk.  "  she  rattled  him  up,"*  addressing  to 
him,  at  first,  many  cutting  speeches  on  his  mis- 
government;  to  which  the  duke  replied  with  so 
much  gentleness  and  good  sense,  that  she  soft- 
ened down  before  they  parted  and  dismissed  him 
courteously.f 

During  Lennox's  brief  residence  in  London, 
Secretary  Walsingham  exerted  the  utmost  efforts 
to  discover  his  real  sentiments  on  religion;  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  insisted  that,  notwithstanding 
his  professed  conversion,  he  continued  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  heart;  and  that  the  whole  principles 
of  his  government  had  been,  and  would  continue 
to  be,  hostile  to  England.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
by  what  low  devices,  and  with  what  complete 
success,  the  English  secretary  became  possessed 
of  Lennox's  most  secret  feelings  and  opinions. 
There  was  at  the  English  court  one  Mr.  William 
Fowler,  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  extraction,  and 
apparently  connected  with  the  duke,  who  had 
admitted  him  into  his  secret  confidence.  Fowler, 
at  the  same  time,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  Mauvissiere,  the  resident  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth;  and  by 
pretending  a  devoted  attachment  to  French  inter- 
ests and  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen  of  Scots, 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  much  of  the  inten- 
tions and  intrigues  of  Mary  and  her  friends.  This 
man  was  a  spy  of  Walsingham's ;  and  his  letters 
to  this  statesman,  detailing  his  secret  conversations 
with  Lennox  and  Mauvissiere,  have  been  preserved. 
The  picture  which  they  present  is  stoking.  In 
their  first  interview  Lennox  showed  much  satis- 
faction. "  Your  mother's  house,"  said  he  to 
Fowler,  "  was  the  first  I  entered  in  coming  to 
Scotland,  and  the  last  I  quitted  in  leaving  the 
country."  The  duke  then  told  him  that  the 
French  ambassador  was  not  in  London,  but  had 
been  sent  for  suddenly  to  court.  This  was  a  trick, 
he  added,  to  prevent  a  meeting  between  him  and 
Mauvissiere;  and  he  heard,  also,  that  the  queen 
of  England  would  not  see  him;  but  in  truth  he 
had  little  to  say  to  her,  except  to  complain  of  the 

*  The  interview  took  place  on  Monday,  January  14,  1582-83. 
MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1250. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  (Fowler,  I  think;  to  Wal- 

singliam,  January,  1582-83. 


conduct  of  her  ambassador  in  Scotland.  At  this 
moment  their  conference  was  broken  off  by  some 
of  the  courtiers,  who  appeared  dissatisfied  that 
they  should  talk  together;  and  the  Master  of 
Livingston,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  Lennox 
and  his  friends,  joined  the  party.  Fowler,  upon 
this,  took  Livingston  aside,  and  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  duke  should  have  left  Scot- 
land when  he  could  muster  so  strong  a  party 
against  his  enemies.  Livingston  replied,  that 
Lennox  knew  both  his  own  strength  and  the 
king's  good  will;  but  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Scotland  "  because  the  king  mistrusted  very 
much  his  own  life  and  safety ;  having  been  sharply 
threatened  by  the  lords,  that  if  he  did  not  cause  the 
duke  to  depart  he  should  not  be  the  longest  liver 
of  them  all."*  Arran,  it  appeared,  had  also  written 
to  James,  assuring  him  that  the  only  surety  for 
his  life  was  to  send  Lennox  out  of  Scotland;  and 
Fowler,  in  his  secret  meetings  with  Mauvissiere 
the  French  ambassador,  had  the  address  to  elicit 
from  him,  and  communicate  to  Walsingham,  the 
intended  policy  of  France.  La  Motte  Fenelon 
had  been  sent,  he  said,  to  renew  the  old  league 
with  Scotland ;  to  offer  succour  to  the  young  king, 
if  he  found  him  in  captivity,  and  a  guard  for  the 
security  of  his  person ;  to  promise  pensions  to  the 
principal  noblemen  in  Scotland,  as  they  had  in 
Cardinal  Beaton's  time;  and,  if  possible,  to  advise 
a  marriage  with  Spain.  As  to  James's  religious 
sentiments,  Lennox  had  assured  Mauvissiere  that 
the  young  king  was  so  constant  to  the  reformed 
faith  that  he  would  lose  his  life  rather  than  for- 
sake it;  and  when  the  ambassador  asked  the  duke 
whether  he,  too,  was  a  Huguenot,  he  declared  that 
he  professed  the  same  faith  as  his  royal  master.| 

At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  fathomed  the 
schemes  of  Lennox  and  the  French  court,  Walsing- 
ham had  secured  and  corrupted  another  agent  of 
the  captive  queen,  who  on  the  discovery  of  his 
practices  with  Mary  and  the  English  Catholics, 
had,  as  we  have  above  seen,  been  thrown  into 
prison  by  Elizabeth.  This  was  that  same  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  above  mentioned  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  restless  intrigue.  It  had 
been  proposed  by  Lennox  to  bring  Douglas  back 
to  Scotland,  and  employ  his  power  and  talents 
against  the  English  faction  and  the  Kirk;  but 

*  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  January  5,  1582-83.  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office.    Fowler  used  a  mark,  or  cipher,  for  his  name. 

f  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  January  19,  1582-  83.  Also  same  (as  I 
think)  to  Walsingham,  January,  1582-f-'3. 
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the  young  king  had  shrunk  from  receiving  a  man 
stained  with  his  father's  blood,  and  the  prisoner, 
anxious  for  his  freedom,  was  ready  to  purchase 
it  by  betraying  the  secrets  of  his  royal  mistress; 
consenting  to  plot  against  her  with  the  same 
activity  which  he  had  exerted  in  her  behalf.*  We 
shall  soon  perceive  the  success  of  this  base  scheme, 
and  its  fatal  influence  upon  the  fate  of  Mary. 

In  the  meantime,  Elizabeth  gave  an  audience 
to  Colvile,  the  ambassador  of  Gowrie  and  the 
Kirk,  and  assured  him  of  her  entire  approval  of 
their  spirited  proceedings  against  Lennox.  She 
cautioned  him  in  strong  terms  against  French 
intrigues;  observing,  that  though  the  king  promised 
fair,  yet,  as  the  recent  conspiracy  for  seizing  his 
person  plainly  showed,  "  Satan  docs  not  sleep; "  and 
she  concluded  by  a  general  assurance  of  sup- 
port, and  a  promise  to  restore  Archibald  Douglas 
to  his  native  country  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared 
himself  from  the  accusations  against  him  in  Eng- 
land.f  Scotland,  during  these  transactions,  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  extraordinaiy  excitement: 
it  was  a  busy  stirring  stage,  upon  which  the  young 
king,  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  Gowrie  with  the  rest  of  the  Ruthven 
lords,  acted  their  different  parts  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  activity.  James,  whom  necessity  had 
made  an  adept  in  political  hypocrisy,  or  as  he 
sometimes  styled  it,  king-craft,  pretended  to  be 
completely  reconciled  to  the  departure  of  Lennox, 
and  said  nothing  in  condemnation  of  the  violent 
conduct  of  his  opponents ;  whilst  he  secretly 
intrigued  for  the  recall  of  his  favourite,  and  anti- 
cipated the  moment  when  he  should  resume  his 
liberty,  and  take  an  ample  revenge  upon  his 
enemies.  The  ministers,  on  their  side,  deemed 
the  season  too  precious  to  be  neglected ;  they  had 
expelled  the  man  whom  they  considered  the  emis- 
sary of  Antichrist,  the  young  king's  person  was 
in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  they  determined 
that  he  should  remain  so. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  arrival  of 
Monsieur  de  Menainville  the  French  ambassador, 
and  his  request  to  have  a  speedy  audience  of  the 
king,  aroused  them  to  instant  action.  From  the 
pulpits  resounded  the  notes  of  warning  and  alarm: 
France  was  depicted  as  the  stronghold  of  idolatry; 
the  French  king  pointed  out  as  the  tiger  who 

•  State  Paper  Office  to  Walsingliam,  January,  1582-83. 

t  State  Taper  Office,  Januaiy  18,  1582-83,  Iler  Majesty's  Answer 
to  Mr.  Colvile's  Negotiation. 


glutted  himself  with  the  blood  of  God's  people;  it 
became  amongst  them  a  matter  of  serious  debate 
whether  it  were  lawful  to  receive  any  ambassador 
from  an  idolater;  and  when  the  more  violent  could 
not  carry  their  wishes,  and  it  was  decided  that 
"in  matters  politick"  such  a  messenger  might  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  young  king,  and  read 
him  a  solemn  lesson  of  admonition*  In  this  in- 
terview James  behaved  with  spirit,  and  proved  a 
match  in  theological  and  political  controversy  for 
the  divines  who  came  to  instruct  him.  These  were 
Pont,  Lawson,  Lindsay,  and  Davison;  and  on  en- 
tering the  royal  cabinet  they  found  Gowrie  the 
justice-clerk,  and  others  of  the  council,  with  the 
king,  who  thanked  them  for  their  advice,  but 
observed  that  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  nations 
to  use  courtesy  to  all  ambassadors.  Should  an 
envoy  come  from  the  pope,  or  even  from  the  Turk, 
still  he  must  receive  him.  This  Lawson  stoutly 
controverted;  but  the  king  not  only  maintained 
his  point,  but  took  occasion  to  blame  the  abuse 
with  which  this  minister  had  assailed  the  French 
monarch.  "  As  for  that,"  said  they,  "  the  priests 
speak  worse  of  your  grace  in  France,  than  we  of 
the  king  of  France  in  Scotland."  "  And  must  ye 
imitate  them  in  evil?"  retorted  James.  "  Xot  in 
evil,"  was  their  answer,  "  but  in  liberty.  It  is  as 
fair  for  us  to  speak  the  truth  boldly,  as  they  boldly 
speak  lees;f  and  if  we  were  silent,  the  chronicles 
would  speak  and  reprove  it."  "  Chronicles,"  said 
James,  "ye  write  not  histories  when  ye  preach." 
Upon  which  Davison  whispered  in  Lawson's  ear, 
that  preachers  had  more  authority  to  declare  the 
truth  in  preaching,  than  any  historiographer  in 
the  world.  Gowrie  then  observed,  that  as  hasty  a 
riddance  as  might  be  should  be  got  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  and  the  ministers  took  their  leave; 
but  Davison  lingered  for  a  moment  behind  his 
brethren,  craved  a  private  word  in  the  king's  ear, 
and  remonstrated  sotto  voce  against  his  profane 
custom  of  swearing  in  the  course  of  his  argument. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  good  to  advertise  you, 
but  not  before  the  rest,  that  ye  swore  and  took  God's 
name  in  vain  too  often  in  your  speeches."  James 
was  nowise  displeased  with  this  honest  freedom; 
but,  accompanying  the  reverend  monitor  to  the 
door  of  the  cabinet,  put  his  hand  lovingly  upon 
his  shoulder,  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  reproof, 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  pp.  1247,  1251,  inclusive,  British  Museum, 
t  "  Lees" — lies. 
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and  above  all  lauded  him  for  the  unusually  quiet 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  administered.* 

No  such  reserve  or  delicacy,  however,  was  shown 
by  the  ministers  to  the  French  ambassadors ;  and 
Monsieur  de  Menainville — a  man  of  great  spirit — 
was  compelled  to  vindicate  their  privileges  in  his 
first  public  audience.  It  had  been  debated  by 
the  Kirk,  with  a  reference  to  their  arrival,  whether 
private  masses  should  be  permitted  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; and  aware  of  this,  he  had  scarcely 
risen  from  kissing  the  king's  hand,  when  he  put 
on  bis  cap  and  boldly  claimed  the  privileges  which 
belonged  to  his  office.  "  I  am  come,"  said  he, 
"from  the  most  Christian  king  of  France,  my 
sovereign,  to  offer  all  aid  to  the  establishment  of 
quietness;  and  being  an  ambassador,  and  not  a 
subject,  I  crave  to  be  treated  as  such;  and  as 
I  have  food  allotted  for  my  body,  so  do  I  require 
to  be  allowed  the  food  of  my  soul — I  mean  the 
mass;  which  if  it  is  denied  me,  I  may  not  stay  and 
suffer  a  Christian  prince's  authority  and  embassy  to 
be  violated  in  my  person." f  This  spirited  address 
made  much  noise  at  the  time,  and  drew  from  Mr. 
James  Lawson  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  a  coun- 
terblast of  defiance,  in  which,  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity of  elucidating  the  mission  of  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, he  "  pointed  out  the  French  ambassage,"  and 
denounced  Monsieur  de  Menainville  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  blasphemous  and  railing  Rabshakeh. 
Nor  was  this  all:  the  indignation  ol  the  Kirk  was 
roused  to  a  still  higher  pitch  when  the  king  com- 
manded the  magistrates  of  the  capital  to  give  (as 
had  been  usual  in  such  cases)  a  farewell  banquet 
to  De  la  Motte  Fenelon.  This  ambassador  now 
proposed  to  return  to  France,  leaving  his  col- 
league, Monsieur  de  Menainville,  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  that  kingdom  in  Scotland;  and 
nothing  could  equal  the  abuse  and  opprobrious 
terms  which  were  employed  to  convince  men  of 
the  horror  of  such  a  proposal.  Even  the  sacred 
ornament  of  the  cross,  which  La  Motte,  who  was 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Saint  Esprit,  wore  upon 
his  mantle,  was  described  as  the  badge  of  Anti- 
christ; and  when  the  influence  of  the  ministers 
was  found  insufficient  to  stay  the  feast,  a  solemn 
fast  was  proclaimed  for  the  same  day,  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  alleged  profane  entertainment  was 
enacting.  At  this  moment  the  scene  presented 
by  the  capital  was  extraordinary.    On  one  side 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1250,  1252. 
f  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1253. 


the  king  and  his  courtiers  indulging  in  mirth  and 
festive  carousal;  whilst  on  the  other  was  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  Kirk,  and  its  ministers  "  crying 
out  all  evil,  slanderous,  and  injurious  words  that 
could  be  spoken  against  France,  and  threatening 
with  anathema  and  excommunication  the  citizens 
who  had  dared  to  countenance  the  unhallowed 
feast.* 

Meanwhile  the  king  became  every  day  more 
weary  of  his  captive  condition  ;  and  secretly 
favoured  the  efforts  of  De  Menainville,  who  re- 
mained in  Scotland,  and  spared  neither  money  nor 
promises  in  drawing  together  a  faction  against 
Gowrie  and  his  associates.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  act  slowly  and  with  great  caution,  for  the 
keen  eyes  of  Bowes  and  Davison,  Elizabeth's  agents 
at  the  Scottish  court,  early  detected  these  intrigues. 
Walsingham,  too,  was  informed  of  the  frequent 
communications  which  took  place  between  the  cap- 
tive queen  and  her  son  ;  and  his  spies  and  agents  on 
the  Continent  sent  him  almost  daily  information 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  English  refugees  and 
foreign  Catholics  with  their  friends  in  England.f 
Had  Elizabeth  seconded,  as  was  necessary,  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  her  ministers,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  she  would  have  overthrown  the 
efforts  of  France  ;  but  her  parsimony  was  so  exces- 
sive, |  that  Walsingham  found  himself  compelled 
to  renounce  many  advantages  which  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  money  would  have  secured.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  commanded  Bowes  and  Davison  to 
remonstrate  with  the  young  king  ;  to  warn  him  of 
the  confederacies  of  foreign  princes  against  religion ; 
to  point  out  the  great  forces  lately  raised  in  France ; 
to  declare  her  astonishment  at  his  suffering  the 
insolence  of  De  Menainville,  and  receiving,  as  she 
heard  he  had  done,  with  complacency,  the  congra- 
tulations of  La  Motte  on  his  intended  "  association" 
with  his  mother,  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  expressed  her  alarm  at  the  report 
which  had  reached  her,  that  he  meant  to  recall  the 
duke  of  Lennox  from  France,  and  restore  the  earl 
of  Arran  to  his  liberty  ;  in  vain  that  she  begged 
him  to  peruse  the  letter  written  to  him  with  her 
own  hand,  expressing  her  opinion  of  that  turbulent 
man,  whose  ambition  knew  no  limits  and  would 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  324.    Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  196,  197. 
MS.  Calderwood,  p.  1253. 
f  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1251. 
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inevitably  cast  his  state  into  new  troubles.  These 
remonstrances  James,  who  was  an  early  adept  in 
diplomatic  hypocrisy,  received  with  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  devotedness  ;  but  they  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  alter  his  efforts  to  regain  his 
freedom  and  strengthen  his  party  ;  whilst  with  a 
talent  and  sagacity  superior  to  his  years,  he  con- 
trolled the  more  violent  of  his  friends,  forbade 
all  sudden  movements,  and  calmly  watched  for  a 
favourable  moment  to  put  forth  his  strength  and 
resume  his  freedom. 

This  patience,  indeed,  was  still  necessary  ;  for, 
although  gradually  losing  ground,  the  strength  of 
Gowrie  and  the  faction  of  the  Kirk  was  yet  too 
powerful  for  their  opponents  ;  and  a  convention 
having  been  held  by  them  in  the  capital  (18th 
April,  1583),  it  was  resolved  to  assemble  Parlia- 
ment. Against  this  measure  James,  who  dreaded 
the  proscription  of  his  friends  and  the  total  over- 
throw of  his  designs,  remonstrated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  even  to  tears,  when  his  request  was 
denied.  He  prevailed  so  far,  however,  as  to  have 
the  meeting  of  the  three  Estates  delayed  till 
October  ;  and  cheerfully  consented  that  a  friendly 
embassy  should  be  despatched  to  England.  To 
this  service  two  persons  of  very  opposite  principles 
were  appointed :  Colonel  Stewart,  the  brother  of 
the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was  much  in  the  king's 
confidence,  and  had  been  bribed  by  De  Menain- 
ville;  and  Mr.  John  Col  vile,  who  was  attached  to 
Gowrie  and  the  Ruthven  lords.  Their  open  in- 
structions were  to  communicate  to  Elizabeth,  from 
the  king,  the  measures  he  had  adopted  for  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  his  realm  ;  to  request 
her  approval  and  assistance  ;  to  move  her  to  restore 
the  lands  in  England  which  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  countess  of 
Lennox  his  grandmother ;  and  to  have  some  consul- 
tation on  his  marriage.*  They  were,  lastly,  enjoined 
to  make  strict  inquiry  whether  any  act  was  con- 
templated in  prejudice  of  his  succession  to  the 
English  crown,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain  the 
queen's  own  feelings  upon  this  delicate  subject.f 
De  Menainville,  the  French  ambassador,  still 
lingered  in  Scotland,  although  he  had  received  his 
answer  and  applied  for  his  passports  ;  }  but  the 
king  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  court 
before  he  had  completely  organized  the  scheme  for 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1257.  State  Paper  Office,  April,  1583, 
Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart. 

t  Instructions  to  Colonel  Stewart,  ut  supra. 
J  Calderwood,  MS.  fol.  1265 


his  delivery.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Walsingham 
was  fully  aware:  for  De  la  Motte  Fcnelon,  in 
passing  through  London,  *  had  informed  Fowler 
of  the  great  coalition  against  the  Ruthven  lords  ; 
and  Fowler,  of  whose  treacherous  practices  the 
ambassador  had  no  suspicion,  told  all  again  to 
Walsingham.  f  It  appeared  from  these  revelations 
that  La  Motte  had  in  his  pocket,  to  be  presented 
to  his  master  the  French  king,  a  list  of  the  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  Scotland  who  had  banded 
together  for  the  king's  delivery.  These  were  the 
earls  of  Huntley,  Arran,  Athole,  Montrose,  Rothes, 
Morton,  Eglinton,  Bothwell,  Glencairn,  and  Craw- 
ford, with  the  Lords  Hume  and  Seton.  The 
young  king  himself  had  secretly  assured  La  Motte 
Fenelon,  "  that  although  he  had  two  eyes,  two 
ears,  and  two  hands,  he  had  but  one  heart,  and  that 
was  French  ;"  J  and  so  successfully  had  De  Menain- 
ville laboured,  that  he  had  not  only  strengthened 
his  own  faction,  but  sown  such  distrust  and  jealousy 
amongst  its  opponents,  that  Gowrie,  their  chief 
leader,  began  to  tremble  for  his  safety,  and  vacillate 
in  his  fidelity  to  his  former  associates. § 

At  this  moment  Rocio  Bandelli,  Menainville's 
confidential  servant,  who  was  carrying  his  letters 
to  Mauvissiere,  his  brother  ambassador  at  the  Eng- 
lish court,  betrayed  his  trust,  opened  the  despatches, 
and  gave  copies  of  them  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who 
immediately  communicated  their  contents  to  Wal- 
singham. The  young  king,  it  appeared  by  their 
contents,  had  been  urged  to  explode  the  mine,  and 
at  once  destroy  the  lords  who  held  him  in  durance  ; 
but  he  dreaded  to  lose  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  premature  attempt  would  ruin  all. 
His  wish  was  to  dissemble  matters  till  the  return 
of  his  ambassadors,  Colonel  Stewart  and  Colvile, 
from  the  mission  to  England,  and  they  had  not 
yet  left  Scotland.  Mauvissiere,  in  the  meantime, 
had  warned  Menainville  that  Stewart,  whose  pas- 
sion wras  money,  was  likely  to  betray  him,  and  his 
reply  is  so  characteristic  that  I  insert  it:  "As  to 
him  who  comes  into  England  (he  means  Stewart), 
all  your  reasons,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  mili- 
tate against  your  own  opinion.  For  if  it  is  his 
trade  to  be  treacherous  to  all  the  world,  why 

*  La  Motte  arrived  in  London  about  tlie  20th  February,  1582-83 
State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  February  20,  1582-83. 

f  State  Paper  Officer,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  March  28,  1583. 
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should  he  be  unfaithful  to  me  more  than  to  any- 
other  ?  He  loves  money :  granted ;  but  to  take 
my  gold  does  not  hinder  him  from  receiving  an- 
other's. May  we  not  hope  that  such  a  man  will 
do  more  for  two  sums  than  for  one  ?  He  is  a 
party  man.  I  admit  it;  but  show  me  any  man 
who  has  his  own  fortune  at  heart,  and  does  not 
trim  with  the  times  ?  His  chief  interest  lies  in 
England,  believe  me,  much  less  than  in  another 
place  which  you  wot  of,  where  he  may  hope  to 
gain  more  by  a  certain  way  in  which  I  have  in- 
structed him  (and  -which  he  will  show  you),  than 
by  any  other  service  in  the  world.  For  the  rest, 
the  game  is  a  good  game."  * 

It  must  have  been  tantalizing  to  Walsingham, 
whose  unceasing  exertions  had  thus  detected  the 
plots  of  the  French  court  in  Scotland,  to  find  that 
all  their  efforts  to  defeat  them,  and  keep  the  Eng- 
lish party  together,  were  ruined  by  Elizabeth's 
extreme  parsimony.  In  other  matters  not  involv- 
ing expense  she  was  active  and  vigorous  enough. 
Holt  the  Jesuit,  who  was  engaged  in  secret  trans- 
actions with  the  Scottish  Catholics,  had  been  seized 
at  Leith ;  and  Elizabeth  strongly  recommended 
that  he  should  be,  as  she  expressed  it,  "substantially 
examined,  and  forced  by  torture  "  to  discover  all 
he  knew.f  She  wrote  to  Gowrie  and  to  the  young 
king  ;  J  she  urged  her  busy  agent,  Bowes,  to  press 
Menainville's  departure ;  but  the  moment  that 
Burghley,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Walsingham, 
recommended  the  instant  advance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  counteract  the  French  influence  in  Scot- 
land, "  she  did  utterly  mislike  such  a  point  (to  use 
Walsingham's  words),  because  it  cast  her  into 
charges."  §  Of  this  sum  one  half  was  to  be  given 
to  the  young  king,  and  the  rest  expended  upon  the 
nobility,  and  the  entertainment  of  a  resident  minis- 
ter at  the  Scottish  court ;  but  when  moved  in  the 
business,  the  queen  would  not  advance  a  farthing. 

About  this  same  time,  and  shortly  before  the 
Scottish  ambassadors  set  out  for  England,  the  cap- 
tive queen  of  Scots,  worn  out  with  her  long  im- 
prisonment, and  weary  of  the  perpetual  dangers 
and  anxieties  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
party  exposed  her,  renewed  her  negotiations  with 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Menainville  to  Mauvissiere,  March  28, 
1583.  The  original  is  in  French.  Also,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes 
to  Walsingham,  March  28,  1583. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  April  15,  1583. 
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Elizabeth.  Some  months  before  this  she  had  ad- 
dressed a  pathetic  and  eloquent  appeal  to  that 
princess,  imploring  her  to  abate  the  rigour  of  her 
confinement,  to  withdraw  support  from  the  rebels 
who  kept  her  son  in  durance,  and  to  listen  to  the 
sincere  offers  she  had  so  repeatedly  made  for  an 
accommodation.  Some  of  the  passages  in  this 
letter  were  so  touchingly  expressed,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  even  the  cold  and  politic  heart  of 
the  English  queen  could  have  been  insensible  to 
them ;  but  there  were  others  so  cuttingly  ironical, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  true,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  the  epistle  remained,  for  a  considerable 
time,  unanswered.*  At  length,  however,  Eliza- 
beth despatched  Mr.  Beal,  one  of  her  confidential 
servants,  a  strict  Puritan,  and  a  man  of  severe 
saturnine  temper,  to  confer  with  the  imprisoned 
queen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  she  had  any 
serious  intentions  of  listening  to  Mary:  but  she 
was  anxious,  before  she  received  the  ambassadors, 
Stewart  and  Colvile,  to  probe  her  feelings,  and 
ascertain  how  far  there  existed  any  mutual  confi- 
dence between  her  and  her  son  ;  and  Beal's  letters 
to  Walsingham  present  us  with  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  this  conference.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  negotiation,  of 
which  he  gave  this  account  to  the  English  sec- 
retary: "  Since  our  last  despatch,"  said  he,  "this 
earl  and  I  have  once  repaired  unto  this  lady  ;  and 
whilst  he  went  out  to  meet  some  gentleman  of  the 
country  at  the  cockfight,  it  pleased  her  to  spend 
some  part  of  the  afternoon  in  talk  with  me,  of 
sundry  matters  of  the  estate  of  Scotland.  .  .  In 
conclusion,  she  solemnly  protested,  before  Nau,f 
that  she  and  her  son  would  do  anything  they  could 
to  deserve  her  Majesty's  favour ;  and  said  that 
she  was  not  so  irreligious  and  careless  of  her 
honour  and  the  force  of  an  oath,  as  either  before 
God  or  man  she  should  be  found  to  break  that 
which  she  had  promised ;  and  she  added  that  she 
was  now  old,  and  that  it  was  not  for  her  now  to 
seek  any  ambition  or  great  estate,  either  in  the 
one  realm  or  the  other,  as  in  her  youth  she  might ; 
but  only  desired  to  live  the  rest  of  the  small  time 
of  her  life  in  quietness,  in  some  honourable  sort: 
she  said  she  was  diseased  and  subject  to  many 
sicknesses,  albeit,  these  many  winters,  she  never 
was  so  well  as  she  was  this.  She  had  a  great 
heart  which  had  preserved  her,  and  desiied  now 

*  It  will  be  found  with  a  translation  in  Whitaker,  vol  iv.  p.  401. 
\  Monsieur  Nau,  Mary's  secretary. 
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to  be  at  rest,  by  the  milking  of  some  good  accord 
with  her  Majesty,  her  son,  and  herself." 

Beal  then  told  Mary  that,  in  his  opinion,  such 
an  agreement  or  association  as  had  been  contem- 
plated was  not  desired  in  Scotland,  cither  by  the 
young  king  or  the  nobility. 

"For  the  nobility,"  said  she,  "all  that  might 
hinder  it  are  already  gone.  I  have  offended  none 
of  them  which  are  now  remaining ;  and  therefore 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  like  thereof.  These  are 
principally  to  be  doubted:  Lindsay,  Gowrie,  Loch- 
leven,  Mar,  and  Angus.  Lindsay  is  a  hasty  man, 
and  was  never  thought,  to  be  of  any  great  conduct 
or  wit ;  and  if  he  would  do  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, the  way  to  win  him  was,  to  suffer  him  to 
have  a  few  glorious  words  in  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  he  would  be  wrought  well  enough.  In 
the  association  passed  between  her  and  her  son," 
she  said,  "  all  former  offences  done  to  her  were 
pardoned  ;"  adding,  "  that  whatsoever  account  her 
Majesty  now  maketh  of  Gowrie,  his  letters  unto  the 
duke  of  Guise,  sent  by  one  Paul,  which  brought 
certain  horses  unto  her  son  into  Scotland,  can 
declare  that  he  will  yield  unto  anything:  she 
marvelleth  how  her  Majesty  dared  trust  him  ; " 
and  said,  "  that  because  the  Earl  Morton  did  not, 
in  a  particular  controversy  that  was  between  him 
and  Lord  Oliphant,  do  what  he  would,  he  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  .  .  Therefore,"  she  said, 
"  there  was  no  stability  or  trust  in  him.  Loch- 
leven  hath,"  as  she  said,  "  made  his  peace  already. 
Mar  was  her  god-child,  and  in  her  opinion  like 
to  prove  a  coward  and  a  naughty-natured  boy. 

Angus  had  never  offended  her,  and  there- 
fore she  wished  him  no  evil ;  but  his  sirname 
never  had  been  friends  to  the  Stewarts,  and  she 
knew  the  king  her  son  loved  him  not. 
Touching  her  son,"  she  observed,  :( that  he  was 
cunning  enough  not  to  declare  himself  openly,  in 
respect  of  his  surety  and  danger  of  his  life,  being 
in  his  enemies'  hands  ;  and  what,"  said  she,  "  will 
you  say  if  his  own  letters  can  be  showed  to  that 
effect?"  .  .  On  another  occasion,  some  days 
later,  she  confirmed  this  ;  observing  that  although 
James  might  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  Gowrie 
and  the  rest,  he  only  dissembled  and  waited  his 
time,  and  must  seek  some  foreign  support  if  he  did 
not  embrace  England,  as  he  was  too  poor  a  king 
to  stand  alone  against  such  a  nobility  ;  besides, 
Monsieur  La  Motte  had  told  her  he  was  well 
grown,  and  his  marriage  could  not  be  delayed 
vol. in. 


more  than  a  year  or  two.  "  His  father  was  married 
when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  the  duke 
of  Lorrain  when  he  was  but  sixteen.  .  .  As 
to  herself,  she  was  sure,"  she  said,  "  of  a  great  party 
amongst  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  had  a  hundred  of 
their  bands  to  maintain  her  cause,  on  the  occur- 
ring of  any  good  opportunity  :  yet  she  desired  no 
ambitious  estate,  either  in  that  country  or  this, 
but  only  her  Majesty's  favour,  and  liberty.* 

Elizabeth  having  thus  elicited  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  Mary,  and  even  procured  from  the 
captive  princess  some  offers  which  might  open  the 
way  to  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  communicated 
all  that  had  passed  to  Bowes,  her  ambassador  at 
the  Scottish  court  ;  and  commanded  him,  in  a 
secret  intervew  with  the  young  king,  to  sound  his 
feelings  regarding  the  restoration  of  his  mother  to 
liberty,  and  her  association  with  himself  in  the 
government. f  The  matter  was  to  be  managed 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  ;  and  the  English  queen 
was  so  anxious  to  receive  an  instant  answer,  that 
"Walsingham  recommended  Bowes  to  set  a  gallows 
upon  the  packet,  as  he  had  done  on  his  own — a 
significant  hint  sometimes  given  in  those  times  to 
dilatory  couriers.}  In  all  this  Elizabeth  had  no 
serious  intention  of  either  delivering  her  captive, 
or  permitting  her  to  be  associated  with  her  son: 
her  wish  was  to  defeat  the  whole  scheme,  by 
making  the  young  prince  jealous  of  his  mother ; 
and  in  this  she  appears  to  have  succeeded.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  in  his  secret  interview  with 
the  English  ambassador  James  expressed  himself 
with  much  suspicion  and  selfishness ;  and  when 
Bowes  showed  him  the  paper  containing  Mary's 
offers  to  Elizabeth,  he  animadverted  upon  them 
with  so  much  severity  and  acuteness,  that  had  the 
ambassador  himself  been  the  critic,  we  could 
scarcely  have  expected  a  more  determined  dis- 
approval. Thus,  in  pointing  to  the  eighth  article, 
which  related  to  their  being  jointly  associated  in 
the  government,  he  doubted,  he  said,  that  some 
prejudice  might  come  to  him,  as  well  at  home  as 
otherwise  ;  since  it  seemed  so  worded,  that  she 
should  not  only  be  equal  with  him  in  authority 
and  power,  but  also  have  the  chief  place  before 
him — a  matter  dangerous  to  his  state  and  title  to 
this  crown.    Besides,  he  observed,  sundry  obstacles 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  April  17, 
1583.  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Beal  to  Walsingham  Also,  April 
22,  1583  ;  same  to  same. 

t  Minute,  State  Paper  Office,  April  25,  1583,  Walsingham  to  Bowes. 
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might  be  found  in  the  person  of  his  mother,  which 
might  annoy  both  him  and  her.  She  was  a  papist; 
she  had  a  council  resident  in  France,  by  whom 
she  was  directed  ;  she  was  so  entangled  with  the 
pope,  and  others  her  confederates,  that  she  could 
not  deliver  herself  from  suspicion.  In  honour  she 
could  not  abandon  her  friends  in  France  ;  and  as, 
in  the  person  of  Queen  Mary  (alluding  to  Eliza- 
beth's predecessor),  he  said  it  was  found  and  seen 
to  the  world  that  her  own  mild  nature  could  not 
suppress  the  great  cruelty  of  her  councillors,  but 
that  their  desire  prevailed  to  persecute  and  torment 
God's  people ;  to  overthrow  the  whole  state  and 
government  established  by  King  Edward  VI. 

so  the  Protestants  and  others  in  England, 
desiring  a  peaceable  government  and  estate,  might 
both  doubt  to  find  the  like  effects  in  the  person  of 
his  mother,  and  be  afraid  to  come  under  the  rule 
of  a  woman  thus  qualified.  These  impediments 
and  dangers,  he  added  complacently,  would  not  be 
found  in  his  own  condition,  but  rather  an  expecta- 
tion of  good  parts,  or  qualities  promising  better 
contentment  and  satisfaction.  He  then,  at  Bowes' 
request,  gave  him  the  whole  history  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  the  captive  queen  ; 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Elizabeth  for 
this  confidential  communication  ;  and  concluded 
by  assuring  him  that,  as  he  was  convinced  Mary 
preferred  herself  before  him  in  this  proposal — till 
he  saw  much  more  clearly  than  he  yet  could,  the 
bottom  of  the  business  and  her  true  meaning,  he 
would  go  no  farther  without  communicating  with 
the  English  queen,  and  taking  the  advice  of  his 
council ;  whose  opinion  he  could  not  now  have 
on  account  of  the  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  to 
Elizabeth.* 

It  is  evident  through  the  whole  of  this  nego- 
tiation, that  James,  if  he  expressed  his  real  feelings, 
had  a  single  eye  to  his  own  interest ;  and  cared 
little  what  became  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  pro- 
vided he  secured  an  undivided  sceptre  in  Scotland, 
and  his  succession  to  the  English  crown  on  Eliza- 
beth's death.  One  only  thing  may  be  suggested 
in  his  defence:  it  is  just  possible  that  in  all  this 
he  dissembled,  with  the  object  of  blinding  Eliza- 
beth and  Bowes  to  his  purposes  for  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty  and  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
faction.  But  of  this  the  result  will  enable  us  more 
truly  to  judge. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  Edinburgh,  May 
1,  1583. 


In  the  beginning  of  May,  Menainville,  having 
fully  organized  the  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Buthven  lords  and  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Len- 
nox to  power,  took  shipping  from  Leith  for  the 
court  of  France:  and  so  confidently  did  he  express 
himself  to  his  secret  friends,  that  Bowes,  who  had 
a  spy  amongst  them,  told  Walsingham  he  might 
look  for  a  new  world  in  August.*  At  the  same 
time  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  Colonel  Stewart 
and  Mr.  John  Colvile,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who 
went  at  James'  special  request,  repaired  to  London, 
where  they  were  banqueted  by  Leicester,  and  soon 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  Elizabeth.  This  prin- 
cess was,  as  usual,  profuse  in  her  professions  and 
advice  to  her  young  cousin  the  king  of  Scots,  but 
exceedingly  parsimonious  of  her  money,  f  On  the 
subject  of  his  marriage,  upon  which  he  had  solicited 
her  advice,  she  promised  to  write  herself,  but 
referred  all  other  points  to  her  council.  It  was 
urged  by  Colvile  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the 
king's  person  could  not  be  deemed  in  safety  unless 
the  Scottish  guard  were  increased.  By  this  he 
meant,  in  plain  language,  that  James  could  not  be 
kept  in  captivity  without  a  larger  body  of  hired 
soldiers  to  hold  the  opposite  faction  in  check.  In 
them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  ambassadors,  "  the 
life  of  the  cause  consisted.'- J  And  yet  Elizabeth 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  advance  the  paltry 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  which  she  insisted 
Bowes  must  pay  upon  his  own  credit :  and  "  if,"  said 
Walsingham,  when  he  sent  him  her  commands  in 
this  matter,  "her  Majesty  should  happen  to  lay  the 
burden  upon  you,  I  will  not  fail  to  see  you  myself 
discharged  of  the  same."  §  It  had  been  one  great 
purpose  of  Colonel  Stewart,  in  this  embassy,  to 
ascertain  whether  most  could  be  gained  by  the 
proffered  friendship  of  England  or  France.  He 
knew  that  the  first  object  of  his  master  the  young 
king,  was  to  strike  the  blow  which  should  restore 
him  to  liberty,  but  this  once  secured,  there  remained 
the  ulterior  question,  whether  he  should  then  "run 
the  French  or  the  English  course."  And  if  the 
English  queen  had  been  content  to  relieve  James 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  April  24,  1583,  Buwes  to  Walsingham. 
Ibid.  May  1,  1583,  same  to  same. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Orig.  Minute,  Walsincliam  to  Bowes, 
May  9,  1583.  MS.  Culderwood,  British  Museum,  fol.  12C6.  Also, 
MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Heads  of  Advice  to  be  given  to  the  King  ot 
Scots. 

}  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Walsingham,  May  7,  1583. 
§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Minute,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  May  9, 
1583.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  18. 
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of  the  load  of  debt  which  overpowered  him;  if  she 
had  frankly  communicated  with  him  on  the  succes- 
sion, and  given  him  her  advice  upon  his  marriage; 
there  was  every  probability  that  he  would  have 
continued  at  her  devotion.  Only  two  days  after 
the  Scottish  ambassadors  had  left  court  on  their 
return,  Bowes  wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  Walsing- 
ham,  that  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Athole,  Montrose, 
and  other  barons,  had  met  at  Falkland  ;  that  their 
"purpose  to  welter*  the  court  and  state"  was  no 
secret;  and  that  nothing  but  a  satisfactory  message 
from  their  royal  mistress  could  save  the  English 
faction,  and  prevent  a  change  of  government,  f  Yet 
all  this  did  not  alter  the  resolution  of  the  English 
queen.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ambassadors  remon- 
strated with  Walsingham ;  that  they  reminded  him 
of  the  promises  made  by  the  queen  to  the  lords  who 
had  seized  the  king  at  Ruthven,  of  the  exhortations 
sent  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  to  be 
constant,  of  the  assurances  given  to  them  of  assis- 
tance both  in  men  and  money.}  Gowrie  found 
himself  cheated  out  of  the  sums  he  had  spent  upon 
the  common  cause ;  and  perceiving  the  course  which 
things  must  take,  determined  to  make  his  peace  with 
James  on  the  first  occasion.  Bowes'  advances  to 
the  English  faction  .were  discouraged  ;  and  Wal- 
singham bitterly  complained  that  even  the  wretched 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  given  from 
his  own  pocket,  would  turn  out  to  be  a  dead  loss 
to  the  ambassador  if  he  looked  for  payment  to  her 
Majesty,  and  not  to  himself.  "  Thus,  you  see," 
said  he,  "  notwithstanding  it  importcth  us  greatly 
to  yield  all  contentment  to  that  nation  [Scotland], 
how  we  stick  at  trifles !  I  pray  God  we  perform 
the  rest  of  things  promised."  § 

At  this  crisis  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Lennox  in  France.  ||  He  had  been 
for  some  time  in  delicate  health ;  but  the  Scottish 
king  had  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  his 
recovery,  and  his  grief  was  extreme.  His  feelings 
became  more  poignant  when  he  found  the  deep 
affection  which  his  favourite  had  expressed  towards 
himself  on  his  death-bed:  enjoining  his  eldest  son 
to  carry  his  heart  to  his  royal  master  in  Scotland ; 
and  dying,  apparently,  in  the  reformed  faith.  On 

•  To  welter:  to  throw  the  government  into  a  state  of  movement 
and  disturbance. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  May  31, 
1583. 

+  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  and  Stewart  to  Walsing- 
ham, May  18,  1581. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bowes,  May  29,  1383. 
||  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  Tuesday,  1583. 


the  day  of  his  death  he  addressed  a  letter  to  James, 
informing  him  that  his  recovery  was  hopeless;  and 
advising  him  to  trust  no  longer  to  Angus,  Mar, 
Lindsay,  or  Gowrie,  whom  he  suspected  were 
devoted  to  the  English  faction;  but  to  give  his 
confidence  to  those  whom  he  termed  his  own 
party.  A  blank,  however,  had  been  left  for  their 
names,  and  he  expired  before  it  was  filled  up.* 

This  event  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
immediate  execution  of  that  plot  for  his  liberty 
which  the  young  king  had  been  so  long  con- 
certing, and  from  the  success  of  which  he  had 
so  fondly  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  his 
favourite.f  Elizabeth  seized  this  interval  again  to 
sound  the  king,  and  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
Scotland,  regarding  those  recent  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  captive  queen  for  her 
restoration  to  liberty,  and  her  intended  "  associa- 
tion "  with  her  son.  Both  prince  and  council 
treated  the  idea  with  repugnance.  James  observed 
to  Bowes,  that  although,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  was 
ready  to  exert  himself  to  procure  the  comfort  and 
liberty  of  his  mother,  he  was  neither  bound  to  this 
scheme  of  an  "  association,"  as  she  had  asserted, 
nor  would  he  ever  consent  to  it  in  the  form  which 
she  had  proposed.  The  councillors  were  still 
more  violently  opposed  to  Mary  on  both  points. 
The  association,  they  said,  had  been  proposed  in 
Moray's  regency,  and  absolutely  rejected,  and  they 
were  confident  it  would  meet  the  same  fate  now; 
and  for  her  liberty,  if  under  restraint  she  could 
keep  so  strong  a  faction,  what  would  she  do  when 
free?"  J 

This  secret  consultation  between  the  English 
ambassador  and  the  king  took  place  at  Falkland 
on  the  24th  June;  and  so  completely  had  James 
blinded  Bowes,  that  he  left  court  and  returned  to 
the  capital  unsuspicious  of  any  change.  Next 
day  John  Colvile,  who  with  Colonel  Stewart  had 
just  returned  from  England,  assured  Walsingham 
"  that  all  things  were  quiet,  and  that  the  last  work 
of  God  in  the  duke's  dej^arture  had  increased  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  king."§  But  the  letters 
were  still  on  their  way  to  England  when  all  these 
flattering  hopes  were  overthrown,  and  the  ambas- 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1268,  1269.  Also,  MS.  State  Paper  Office, 
Walsingham  to  Bowes,  June  12,  1583. 

t  BIS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Bones,  June  5, 
1583. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  June  29, 
1583,  Edinburgh. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  June  25,  1583,  Colvile  to  Wal- 
singham. 
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sador  received  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
the  king  had  thrown  himself  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews;  that  the  gates  of  the  place  were  kept 
by  Colonel  Stewart  and  his  soldiers ;  that  none,  of 
the  nobility  had  been  suffered  to  enter  but  such 
as  were  privy  to  the  plot;  and  that  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Huntley,  Argyle,  and  Marshal  were 
already  with  the  monarch.  On  the  heels  of  this 
news  came  a  horseman  in  fiery  speed  from  Mar  to 
Angus;  and  this  earl,  the  moment  he  heard  of  the 
movement,  despatched  a  courier  by  night  with  his 
ring  to  Bothwell,  urging  him  to  gather  his  Bor- 
derers and  join  him  instantly ;  which  he  did.  But 
the  two  barons  were  met  within  six  miles  of  St. 
Andrews  by  a  herald,  who  charged  them  on  pain 
of  treason  to  disband  their  forces,  and  come  for- 
ward singly.  They  obeyed,  rode  on,  saw  James, 
and  received  his  orders  to  return  home  and  remain 
at  their  houses  till  he  called  for  them.* 

A  few  days  showed  that  this  sudden,  though 
bloodless  revolution,  was  complete.  The  king  was 
his  own  master,  and  owed  his  freedom  to  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  organized  the  plot  and 
blinded  his  adversaries,  f  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Angus, 
the  three  lords  who  had  led  the  faction  of  Eng- 
land and  kept  him  in  durance,  were  in  despair; 
but  Gowrie,  more  politic  than  his  associates,  had 
secured  a  pardon  for  himself  some  time  before  the 
crisis.^  His  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate  fled  ; 
and  to  crown  all,  Arran,  who  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  had  been  privy  to  the  whole,  after  a 
brief  interval  returned  to  court,  was  embraced  by 
the  king,  and  soon  resumed  all  his  pride  and 
ascendancy.  § 

It  was  now  nearly  ten  months  since  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven ;  and  as  James  had  dissembled  his  feel- 
ings as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  that  bold  enterprise,  the  world  looked 
not  for  any  great  severity  against  them.  But  the 
insult  had  sunk  deeper  than  was  believed ;  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  king  had  determined  to 
convince  his  people  that  the  person  of  the  monarch 
and  the  laws  of  the  land  should  neither  be  in- 
vaded nor  broken  with  impunity.    A  proclamation 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1270.  Angus'  messenger  arrived  on  the 
Lord's  day  at  night.  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  June  29, 
1583,  Bowes  Letter-Book. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  Letter-Book,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  July  3 
1583. 

I  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  July  9,  1583. 
Calderwood  MS.  fol.  1273. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  August  5, 


was  set  forth,*  which  characterized  the  enterprise 
at  Ruthven  as  treason  ;  and  whilst  it  assured  his 
subjects  that  all  who  acknowledged  their  offence 
should  experience  the  mercy  of  their  prince,  avowed 
his  resolution  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the 
impenitent  and  refractory.  At  the  same  time,  he 
published  a  declaration  "of  the  good  and  pleasant 
death  in  the  Lord  "  of  his  late  dear  cousin  the  duke 
of  Lennox;  informing  his  subjects  that  this  noble- 
man had  departed  in  the  profession  of  the  true 
Christian  faith  established  within  his  realm  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  and  denouncing  penalties 
upon  all  who  pretended  ignorance  of  this  fact,  or 
dared  to  contradict  it  in  speaking  or  in  writing, 
in  prose  or  rhyme. f 

This  public  vindication  of  the  memory  and 
faith  of  his  favourite  was  intended  to  silence  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  had  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  cast  out  some  injurious  speeches  against 
the  duke ;  one  of  them  affirming  that,  as  he 
thirsted  for  blood  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  died  in 
blood  4  an  allusion  to  the  disease  of  which  he  was 
reported  to  have  fallen  the  victim.  This  harsh 
attack  upon  his  favourite  justly  and  deeply  offended 
the  king;  and  Lawson,  the  author  of  the  calumny, 
having  been  commanded  to  appear  at  court,  he 
and  a  small  company  of  his  brother  ministers 
repaired  to  Dunfermline,  and  were  conducted 
into  the  presence  chamber.  Here,  owing  to  the 
recent  changes,  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
with  the  strange  faces  of  a  new  court.  Soon  after 
the  king  entered,  and  whilst  they  rose  and  made 
their  obeisance,  James  to  their  astonishment  took 
not  the  slightest  notice,  but  passing  the  throne, 
which  all  expected  he  was  to  occupy,  sat  down 
familiarly  upon  a  little  coffer,  and  "  eyed  them  all 
marvellous  gravely,  and  they  him,  for  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  none  speaking  a  word;  to 
the  admiration  of  all  the  beholders."§  The  scene, 
intended  to  have  been  tragic  and  awful,  was 
singularly  comic:  and  this  was  increased  when  the 
monarch,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  jumped  up 
from  his  coffer,  and  "  glooming "  upon  them, 
walked  out  of  the  room.  It  was  now  difficult  to 
say  what  should  be  done.  The  ministers  had 
come  with  a  determination  to  remonstrate  with 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  Proclamation,  July  30,  1583. 
Also,  Spottiswood,  p.  326.  Also,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  July  31. 
1583. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  copy  of  the  Proclamation  for  Lennox,  July  27, 
1583.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  Bowes  Letter-Book,  July  31,  1583.  Bowes 
to  Walsingham. 

t  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1270.  §  Ibid. 
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their  sovereign  against  the  rceent  changes,  and 
he,  it  was  evident,  enraged  at  their  late  conduct, 
had  resolved  to  dismiss  them  unheard;  but  whilst 
they  debated  in  perplexity,  he  relented  in  the 
cabinet  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  called  them 
in.  Pont  then  said  they  had  come  to  warn  him 
against  alterations.  "  I  see  none,"  quickly  rejoined 
the  king;  "  but  there  were  some  this  time  twelve- 
month C alluding  to  his  seizure  at  Ruthven):  where 
were  your  warnings  then?"  "Did  we  not  ad- 
monish you  at  St.  Johnston?"  answered  Pont. 
"And  were  it  not  for  our  love  to  your  grace," 
interrupted  Mr.  David  Ferguson,  "  could  we  not 
easily  have  found  another  place  to  have  spoken  our 
minds  than  here?"  This  allusion  to  their  license 
in  the  pulpit  made  the  king  bite  his  lip ;  and  the 
storm  was  about  to  break  out,  when  the  same 
speaker  threw  oil  upon  the  waters  by  casting  in 
some  merry  speeches.  His  wit  was  of  a  homely 
and  peculiar  character.  James,  he  said,  ought  to 
hear  him,  if  any ;  for  he  had  demitted  the  crown 
in  his  favour.  Was  he  not  Ferguson,  the  son  of 
Fergus  the  first  Scottish  king?  and  had  he  not 
cheerfully  resigned  his  title  to  his  grace,  as  he 
was  an  honest  man  and  had  possession?  "  Well," 
said  James,  "no  other  king  in  Europe  would  have 
borne  at  your  hands  what  I  have."  "  God  forbid 
you  should  be  like  other  European  kings !"  was 
the  reply;  "what  are  they  but  murderers  of  the 
saints?  Ye  have  had  another  sort  of  upbringing: 
but  beware  whom  ye  choose  to  be  about  you;  for 
helpless  as  ye  were  in  your  cradle,  you  are  in 
deeper  danger  now."  "  I  am  a  Catholic  king," 
replied  the  monarch,  "and  may  choose  my  own 
advisers."  The  word  Catholic  was  more  than 
some  of  the  ministers  could  digest,  and  would 
have  led  to  an  angry  altercation,  had  not  Ferguson 
again  adroitly  allayed  their  excited  feelings.  "Yes, 
brethren,"  said  he,  turning  to  them,  "he  is  a 
Catholic,  that  is,  a  universal  king,  and  may  choose 
his  company  as  King  David  did,  in  the  hundred 
and  first  psalm."  This  was  a  master-stroke;  for 
the  king  had  very  recently  translated  this  psalm 
into  English  metre,  and  Ferguson  took  occasion 
to  commend  his  verses  in  the  highest  terms.  They 
then  again  warned  him  against  his  present  coun- 
cillors; and  one  of  the  ministers  stooping  down 
had  the  boldness  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  that  there 
was  no  great  wisdom  in  keeping  his  father's  mur- 
derers or  their  posterity  so  near  his  person.  Their 
last  words  were  stern  and  solemn.    "  Think  not 


lightly,  sir,"  said  they,  "  of  our  commission,  and 
look  well  that  your  deeds  agree  with  your  promises, 
for  we  must  damn  sin  in  whoever  it  may  be  found ; 
nor  is  that  face  upon  flesh  that  we  may  spare,  in 
case  we  find  rebellion  to  our  God,  whose  ambas- 
sadors we  arc.  Disregard  not  our  threatening  :  for 
there  was  never  one  yet  in  this  realm,  in  the 
place  where  your  grace  is,  who  prospered  after  the 
ministers  began  to  threaten  him."  At  this  the 
king  was  observed  to  smile,  probably  ironically, 
but  he  said  nothing;  and  as  they  took  their  leave 
he  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  each.  Colonel 
Stewart  then  made  them  drink,  and  they  left  the 
court.*  I  have  given  this  interview  at  some 
length,  as  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  both  of 
the  prince  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  revolution  in 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  wrote  in  much  alarm  to 
Bowes, f  and  resolved  to  send  an  ambassador  with 
her  advice  and  remonstrance  to  the  king.  She 
hesitated,  however,  between  Lord  Hunsdon  her 
cousin,  and  the  now  aged  Walsingham;  and  two 
months  were  suffered  to  pass  before  she  could  be 
brought  to  a  decision.  During  this  interval  all 
was  vigour  upon  the  part  of  the  king  and  Arran, 
whilst  despondency  and  suspicion  paralyzed  and 
divided  their  opponents.  Angus,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
noblemen  in  the  country,  was  banished  beyond 
the  Spey;f  Mar  and  Glammis  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  ;§  the  Laird  of  Lochleven  was  im- 
prisoned, and  commanded  to  deliver  his  houses  to 
Rothes;  Lord  Boyd  and  Colvile  of  Easter  Wemyss 
retired  to  France;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  those  who  had  been 
all  along  attached  to  the  interests  of  France,  saw 
themselves  daily  increasing  in  favour  and  promoted 
to  power.  Those  officers  of  the  king's  household 
who  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  Eng- 
land were  removed,  to  make  way  for  others  of 
the  opposite  party.  It  was  observed  that  James 
had  given  a  long  secret  conference  to  young 
Graeme  of  Fintry,  a  devoted  Catholic,  lately  come 
from  France,  with  letters  (as  Bowes  believed)  from 
the  duke  of  Guise. ||     It  was  even  noted  that  a 

»  MS.  Calderwood,  fol.  1272. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  July  10,  1583,  Walsingham  to 
Bowes. 

X  Spottiswood,  p.  326. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1583. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingliam,  July  27, 
1583. 
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present  of  apples  and  almonds  had  been  sent  from 
Menainville  to  the  king:  a  token  concerted  to 
show  that  all  was  ripe  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot  which  he  had  devised  when  last  in  Scot- 
land.* In  short,  although  the  young  king  con- 
tinued to  make  the  fairest  professions  to  Bowes, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  in  which 
he  expressed  the  greatest  devotion  to  her  ser- 
vice, and  the  most  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
the  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was 
evident  to  this  ambassador  that  all  was  false  and 
dissembled. 

Amid  these  scenes  of  daily  proscriptions  and 
royal  hypocrisy  the  veteran  statesman,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  arrived  at  the  Scottish  court.f  His 
instructions  directed  him  to  require  satisfaction 
from  the  king  regarding  the  late  strange  actions 
which  had  taken  place,  so  inconsistent  with  his 
friendly  professions  to  his  royal  mistress;  he  was  to 
use  every  effort  to  persuade  James  to  reform  the 
accident,  which  the  queen  was  ready  to  impute 
rather  to  evil  counsel  than  to  his  own  wishes;  and 
to  assure  him  that,  if  he  consented  to  alter  this  new 
course,  he  should  not  fail  to  taste  of  her  goodness.J 
But  it  required  a  very  brief  observation  to  convince 
Walsingham  that  his  mission  was  too  late.  He 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness.  His  audience 
was  unnecessarily  delayed;  and  when  at  last  ad- 
mitted the  young  king  was  in  no  compliant  mood, 
although  he  received  him  with  much  apparent 
courtesy. §  To  his  complaints  of  the  late  changes, 
James  replied  that  he  had  every  wish  to  maintain 
friendship  with  her  Majesty:  but  this  he  would 
now  be  better  able  to  accomplish  with  a  united 
than  a  divided  nobility.  Before  this,  two  or  three 
lords  had  usurped  the  government;  they  had  en- 
gaged in  dangerous  courses,  and  had  brought 
their  ruin  upon  themselves.  Walsingham  then 
attempted  to  point  out  the  mischief  that  must 
arise  from  displacing  those  councillors  who  were 
best  affected  to  Elizabeth;  but  James  sharply,  and 
"  with  a  kind  of  jollity"  (so  wrote  the  old  states- 
man to  his  royal  mistress),  reminded  him  that  he 
was  an  absolute  king;  that  he  would  take  such 

§  MS.  id.  ibid  Also,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  July  20,  1583, 
Servants  of  the  King's  house  discharged. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  Sep- 
tember G,  1583.  He  came  to  Edinburgh  1st  September.  MS  Calder- 
wood,  fol.  1'278.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  19 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  for  Sir  F.  Walsingham, 
August  13,  1583. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Buruliley,  Sep- 
tember G,  1583. 


order  with  his  subjects  as  best  liked  himself;*  and 
that  he  thought  his  mistress  should  be  no  more 
curious  to  examine  the  affections  of  his  council  than 
he  was  of  hers.  "  And  yet,"  said  Walsingham, 
"  you  are  but  a  young  prince  yet,  and  of  no  great 
judgment  in  matters  of  government;  and  many  an 
elder  one  would  think  himself  fortunate  to  meet 
an  adviser  like  my  mistress.  But  be  assured,  she 
is  quite  ready  to  leave  you  to  your  own  guidance : 
I  have  not  come  down  to  seek  an  alliance  for 
England,  which  can  live  well  enough  without 
Scotland,  but  to  charge  your  Majesty  with  unkind 
dealing  to  her  highness,  and  to  seek  redress  for 
past  errors."  f  The  ambassador  then  complained 
of  some  late  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  Scots  upon  the  Borders;  and  the  king 
having  promised  inquiry,  and  requested  to  see  him 
next  day  in  private,  he  took  his  leave.  This  secret 
conference,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place.  The  probability  is  that  Arran,  who  carried 
himself  towards  Walsingham  with  great  pride,  had 
prevented  it;  and  having  bid  adieu  to  the  king, 
the  English  secretary  wrote  to  Burghley  in  these 
ominous  terms:  .  .  .  "You  will  easily  find  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  recovery  of  this  young 
prince;  who  I  doubt  (having  many  reasons  to 
lead  me  so  to  judge),  if  his  power  may  agree  to 
his  will,  will  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  . 
There  is  no  one  thing  will  serve  better  to  bridle 
him,  than  for  her  Majesty  to  use  the  Hamiltons  in 
such  sort  as  they  may  be  at  her  devotion."  | 

This  last  hint,  of  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  Lord  John  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  sons 
of  the  late  duke  of  Chastelherault,  who  had  been 
long  in  banishment,  and  now  lived  in  England, 
was  acted  upon  by  Bowes;  and  brief  as  had  been 
Walsingham's  stay  in  Scotland,  he  had  found  time 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  counter-revolution,  by  which 
he  trusted  to  overwhelm  Arran,  and  place  the 
king's  person  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
friends  of  Elizabeth.  By  his  advice  Bowes  bribed 
some  of  the  leading  nobles ;  and  in  less  than  a  week 
after  Walsingham's  departure,  his  busy  agent  wrote 
to  him  that  the  good  course  begun  by  him  in  that 
realm  was  prosperous;  that  he  had  met  with  many 
of  the  persons  appointed,  who  promised  to  do 

*  MS.  Letter,  Original  Draft,  State  Paper  Office;  Walsingham  to 
Elizabeth,  September  11,  1583. 

f  MS.  Letter,  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Elizabeth, 
September  11,  1583,  St.  Johnston. 

f  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Burghley,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1583. 
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what  was  committed  to  them;  and  that  already 
the  well-affected  were  in  comfort,  and  their  adver- 
saries in  fear.* 

This  new  plot  Walsingham  communicated  to 
Elizabeth  in  a  letter  which  has  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared, but  to  which  he  thus  alluded  in  writing 
to  Burgh  ley  Irom  Durham,  on  his  journey  back  to 
the  English  court:  "There  is  an  offer  made  to 
remove  the  ill-affected  from  about  the  king,  which 
I  have  sent  to  her  Majesty.  They  require  speedy 
answer:  and  that  the  matter  may  be  used  with  all 
secrecy,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  therefore,  that 
when  her  Majesty  shall  make  you  privy  thereunto, 
you  will  hasten  the  one  and  advise  the  other."  f 
.  .  .  Arran's  quick  eye,  however,  had  detected 
these  machinations;  orders  were  given  to  double 
the  royal  guards,  the  strictest  watch  was  kept  at 
court ;  X  and  although  a  body  of  forty  horse  were 
observed  one  night  to  hover  round  Falkland,  and 
all  in  the  palace  dreaded  an  attack,  the  alarm  passed 
away.  The  Bye  course  (the  name  given  to  the 
projected  conspiracy)  was  thus  abandoned;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  Walsingham's 
ill  success,  determined  to  reserve  her  judgment 
on  the  Scottish  affairs,  and  recalled  Bowes  from 
Scotland. § 

This  coldness  in  the  English  queen  completely 
discouraged  the  opponents  of  the  late  revolution ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  king  and  Arran 
had  triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  Angus,  Mar, 
and  Glammis,  the  lairds  of  Lochleven  and  Cleish, 
the  abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Cambuskenneth, 
with  others  who  had  acted  in  concert  with  Gowrie, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  offences  and 
sue  for  mercy ;  whilst  a  convention  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion of  the  king  were  conspicuous  in  restoring 
something  of  confidence  and  peace  even  to  the 
troubled  elements  of  the  Kirk.  ||  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  this  task,  it  gives  us  no  mean  idea  of 
James'  powers  at  this  early  age,  when  we  find 
him  succeeding  in  taming  the  fiery  and  almost 
indomitable  spirits  of  one  party  of  the  ministers, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsineham,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1583.  - 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsineham  to  Burehley,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1583,  Durham. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsineham,  October 
22,  1583. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Elizabeth  to  Bowes,  September  22,  1583. 
Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  October  15,  1583.  Also,  ibid. 
Walsingham  to  Bowes,  September  30,  1583,  York. 

II  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  November 
1,  1583.  B  ' 


and  reconciling  to  his  present  policy  the  more 
placable  division  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  great 
subject  of  contention  between  the  court  and  the 
Scottish  clergy  was  the  outrage  committed  at  Ruth- 
ven  ;  a  transaction  which  had  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  Kirk,  but  which  the  prince,  how- 
ever compelled  to  disguise  his  sentiments  at  the 
time,  justly  considered  rebellion.  On  this  point 
James  was  firm.  He  had  recently  made  every 
effort  to  bring  the  offenders  to  a  confession  of 
their  crime,  and  had  appointed  some  commis- 
sioners, chosen  from  the  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Kirk,  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  subject.'* 
But  this  gentle  measure  not  producing  all  the 
effects  contemplated,  a  Parliament  was  convened 
at  Edinburgh,  and  an  Act  unanimously  passed, 
which  pronounced  "  the  surprise  and  restraint  of 
the  royal  person  "  in  August  last  "  a  crime  of  high 
treason,  of  pernicious  example,  and  meriting  severe 
punishments."  The  former  act  of  council,  which 
had  approved  of  it,  was  abrogated,  as  having  been 
passed  by  the  rebels  themselves  during  the  re- 
straint of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  king  now 
declared  his  determination  to  punish  with  the 
severest  penalties  all  who  refused  to  sue  for  par- 
don, whilst  he  promised  mercy  to  all  who  acknow- 
ledged their  offence,  f 

These  determined  measures  were  at  length  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  faction,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  in  sullen  and  obstinate 
resistance,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy.  Angus 
retired  beyond  the  Spey  ;  the  earl  of  Mar,  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  with  the  abbots  of  Dryburgh 
and  Cambuskenneth,  repaired  to  Ireland ;  Lord 
Boyd,  with  the  lairds  of  Lochleven  and  Easter 
Wemyss,  passed  into  France  ;  and  other  of  their 
associates  were  imprisoned,  or  warded  within  the 
strictest  bounds.  Mr.  John  Colvile  alone,  though 
he  had  been  as  deeply  implicated  as  them  all,  re- 
fusing submission,  fled  to  Berwick  ;|  whilst  Gowrie, 
who  had  already  obtained  pardon,  reiterated  his 
vows  of  obedience  and  remained  at  court.  §  It 
was  impossible,  however,  wholly  to  subdue  the 
Kirk.  Mr.  John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers,  de- 
nounced the  recent  proceedings  in  the  pulpit  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
Melvil,  the  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  November 
8,  1583. 

t  MS.  Act,  State  Paper  Office,  December  7,  1583. 
%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  December 
29,  1583.  §  Ibid. 
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But  Durie  was  compelled,  by  threats  of  having  his 
head  set  upon  the  West  Port,  one  of  the  public 
gates  of  the  city,  to  make  a  qualified  retraction  ;  * 
and  Melvil  only  saved  himself  from  imprisonment 
by  a  precipitate  flight  to  Berwick,  f  This  man, 
whose  temper  was  violent,  and  who  was  a  strict 
puritan  in  religion  and  a  republican  in  politics, 
when  called  before  the  council  resolutely  declined 
their  jurisdiction — affirming  that  he  was  amenable 
only  to  the  Presbytery  for  anything  delivered  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  when  the  king  attempted  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  contrary,  he  arrogantly  told  him 
that  "  he  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man." 
The  removal  of  so  stern  an  opponent  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  court ;  and  as  James  had  assured 
the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  reformed  religion,  and  to 
lay  before  his  council  the  remedies  they  recom- 
mended for  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country, 
it  was  anxiously  hoped  that  the  distracted  and 
bleeding  state  might  be  suffered  to  enjoy  some 
little  interval  of  repose.  } 

During  these  transactions  the  young  duke  of 
Lennox,  having  left  the  French  court,  arrived  in 
Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Master  of 
Gray,  a  person  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part 
in  future  years,  and  whom  the  king  had  expressly 
sent  on  this  mission.  On  coming  ashore  at  Leith 
they  were  met  by  Arran  and  Huntley,  and  carried 
to  Kinneil,  where  the  court  then  lay.  James 
received  the  son  of  his  old  favourite  with  the 
utmost  joy  ;  restored  him  to  his  father's  honours 
and  estates ;  and  as  he  was  then  only  thirteen, 
committed  him  to  the  government  of  the  earl  of 
Montrose.§ 

It  was  now  expected  that  a  period  of  order  and 
quiet  would  succeed  the  banishment  of  the  dis- 
affected lords  ;  for  although  the  counsels  of  Arran 
were  violent,  there  was  a  wiser  and  more  moderate 
party  in  the  king's  confidence,  which  checked  for 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  December 
29,  1583. 

f  Spottiswood,  p.  330. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  November 
1,  1583. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  November 
16,  1583.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  November  20,  1583.  Spottiswood, 
p.  328.  The  affection  of  this  prince  for  the  family  of  his  old  favourite 
is  a  pleasing  trait  in  his  character.  Nothing  could  make  him  forget 
them.  Some  time  after  this,  two  of  his  daughters  were  brought  over 
from  France ;  of  whom  he  married  one  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  the 
other  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  A  third  was  destined  to  an  equally  honour- 
able match,  but  she  had  vowed  herself  to  God,  and  could  not  be  won 
from  the  cloister ;  and  in  later  years,  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown,  James  received  with  undiminished  interest  the  youngest  son 
of  the  house,  and  advanced  him  to  great  honour. 


a  little  while  his  rashness  and  lust  of  undivided 
power.  To  this  class  belonged  the  celebrated  Sir 
James  Melvil,  with  his  brother,  Sir  Robert,  and 
some  of  the  more  temperate  spirits  in  the  Kirk. 
One  of  these,  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  accounted  amongst 
the  best  of  the  brethren,  addressed  a  letter  at  this 
time  to  Bowes  the  late  ambassador,  in  which  he 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  young  king.  He 
advised  Bowes  to  write  to  James ;  informed  him 
that  advice  from  him  was  sure  to  be  well  received ; 
and  added  that  his  royal  master  had  recently,  in 
private,  assured  him  that  Secretary  Walsingham 
was  the  wisest  man  he  had  ever  spoken  with ;  that 
the  more  he  had  pondered  on  the  counsels  he  had 
given  him  in  their  late  meeting,  the  better  and 
more  profitable  they  appeared.  "  I  perceive, "  said 
he  to  Bowes,  "  his  Majesty  begins  to  take  better 
tent  [heed]  to  his  own  estate  and  weal  nor  [than] 
he  has  done  heretofore ;  and  espies  the  nature  of 
such  as  rather  regards  their  own  particular,  nor 
the  quietness  of  this  country  and  his  Majesty's 
welfare ;  which  compels  him  to  see  some  better 
order  taken,  and  that  by  the  advice  of  the  most 
upright  and  discreet  men  that  he  can  find  in  this 
country:  for  he  showed  me  himself,  that  he  got 
councillors  enough  to  counsel  him  to  wound  and 
hurt  his  commonwealth,  but  finds  very  few  good 
chirurgeons  to  help  and  heal  the  same,  and  there- 
fore must  play  that  part  himself."* 

Little  did  this  excellent  member  of  the  Kirk 
dream  that  at  the  moment  he  was  breathing  out 
his  own  secret  wishes  and  those  of  his  sovereign, 
for  peace,  into  the  bosoms  of  Bowes  and  Walsing- 
ham, and  entreating  their  co-operation  as  peace- 
makers, these  very  men  were  busy  getting  up  a 
new  rebellion  in  Scotland,  to  which  their  royal 
mistress  gave  her  full  approval:  but  nothing  can 
be  more  certain.  The  chief  conspirators  were  the 
banished  noblemen,  Angus,  Mar,  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  Lord  Lindsay,  and 
their  associates.  Of  these,  Mar  and  Glammis  passed 
over  secretly  from  their  retreat  in  Ireland  ;  Angus 
left  his  refuge  in  the  north;  the  two  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Chastelherault,  Lord  Claud  and  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  were  sent  down  by  Elizabeth  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Borders ;  whilst  Gowrie,  who  to  cover 
his  purposes  of  treason  had  sought  and  obtained 
the  king's  license  to  visit  the  Continent,  lingered 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  David  Lindsay  to  Mr.  Bowes, 
Leith,  November  2,  1583.  See  an  account  of  Mr.  David  Lindsay  in 
Lord  Lindsay's  "  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,"  vol.  i.  pp.  215-217,  a  most 
interesting  and  agreeable  work,  privately  printed  by  that  nobleman. 
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in  Scotland  to  arrange  the  plan  of  the  insurrection.* 
In  England,  the  great  agent  in  communicating  with 
Walsingham  and  Bowes  was  that  same  Mr.  John 
Colvile  with  whom  we  are  already  acquainted ;  and 
his  letters,  as  well  as  those  which  yet  remain  of 
Bowes  and  Walsingham,  admit  us  into  the  secrets 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  distinctly  show  the  approval 
of  the  English  queen  and  her  ministers.  Gowrie, 
as  it  appears,  had  hesitated  for  some  time  hetween 
submitting  to  the  king  and  embarking  in  the 
I>lot:  but  Bowes  wrote  to  Walsingham  (on  the 
4th  March,  1583-84)  that  he  had  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  concession,  and  stood  faithful  to  his 
friends.  He  added,  that  the  ground  and  manner 
of  the  purpose  was  known  to  very  few,  as  it  was 
thought  requisite  to  keep  it  secret  till  the  time  of 
the  execution  approached.  Some  delay,  however, 
took  place  regarding  the  course  to  be  pursued  with 
a  certain  bishop,  who  was  considered  too  powerful 
an  antagonist  to  be  continued  in  power ;  and  Col- 
vile, who  managed  the  plot  in  London,  had  a 
secret  meeting  with  Walsingham  on  this  delicate 
point,  after  which  he  wrote  to  him  in  these  words : 
"  Concerning  the  bishop,  the  more  I  think  of  the 
matter  the  more  necessity  I  think  it,  that  he 
and  all  other  strangers  of  his  opinion  were  re- 
moved; for  it  is  a  common  proverb,  Hostes  siintus 
sint,  frustra  clauduntur fores;  neque  antequam  expel- 
lantur  tute  cubandum  est,  "  If  the  enemy  be  within, 
in  vain  are  the  gates  shut;  nor  before  he  is  expelled 
is  it  safe  to  go  to  bed."f  But  although  Bowes, 
Walsingham,  and  Colvile  were  no  mean  adepts 
in  planning  an  insurrection,  they  had  to  compete 
with  an  antagonist  in  Arran  who  detected  and 
defeated  all  their  machinations.  His  eyes  were  in 
every  quarter:  not  a  movement  taken  by  Gowrie, 
or  Mar,  or  Glammis  escaped  him.  He  was  aware 
that  a  band  had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
many  of  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  by  which  they 
solemnly  engaged  to  assassinate  him  and  compel 
the  king  to  admit  them  to  his  councils.}  He  had 
received  information  that,  in  the  end  of  March,  a 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  Jan.  20, 
1.583-84.  Explained,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ciphers,  by  the  letter  of 
Bowes  to  Walsingham,  State  Paper  Office,  December  29,  1583.  Also, 
MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  January  24, 
1 583-84.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsing- 
ham, February  13,  1583-84.  Also,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Forster 
to  Walsingham,  March  28,  1584.  Also,  MS.  Calderwood,  British 
Museum,  4736,  fo!.  1315. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Bowes,  March  23, 
1583-84.  This  must,  I  think,  have  been  either  Bishop  Adamson,  or 
Montgomery  bishop  of  Glasgow. 

t  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  203.  Also,  MS.  Calderwood, 
Sritish  Museum,  473G,  Ayscough,  fol.  1310. 
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general  assembly  of  the  nobles  who  trusted  to 
overturn  the  government  would  be  held  at  St. 
Johnston.  But  he  awaited  their  operations  with 
indifference ;  for  he  knew  that  the  carls  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  Athole,  upon  whom  Gowrie,  Angus,  and 
Mar  principally  depended,  were  traitors  to  their 
own  friends,  and  had  already  revealed  everything 
to  him.  When  the  meeting  accordingly  did  take 
place,  and  the  insurgent  noblemen  called  upon  all 
who  were  solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  setting  forth  of  his  glory, 
to  join  their  banner,  their  appeal  found  no  response 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  the  assembly  fell 
to  pieces  without  striking  a  blow.* 

This  premature  movement  and  its  ill  success 
intimidated  the  conspirators  and  gave  new  courage 
to  Arran  and  the  king,  who  sent  a  secret  messenger 
to  Elizabeth,  offering  the  most  favourable  terms 
of  accommodation,  and  assuring  her  that  in  sup- 
porting Gowrie  and  his  friends  she  was  the  dupe 
of  some  dangerous  and  unquiet  spirits,  whose 
purposes  varied  every  month,  and  who  were  not 
even  true  to  each  other. f  The  queen  hesitated. 
Colvile  had  recently  received  from  his  brother  the 
Laird  of  Cleish,  one  of  the  conspirators,  certain 
articles  of  agreement  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  which  they  expected  to  be  signed. 
These  he  was  to  correct  and  present  to  Elizabeth. 
But  this  princess  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  she  signed 
the  articles  she  bound  herself  to  the  faction ; 
and  should  they  be  discomfited  she  furnished 
evidence  of  her  encouraging  rebellion  in  subjects 
— an  accusation  which  Arran  and  his  friends 
would  not  be  slow  to  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
Colvile  maintained  that  the  late  failure  at  St. 
Johnston  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  folly  and 
impatience  of  some  of  their  friends,  and  that  now 
all  was  ready  for  the  outbreak  and  success  of  the 
great  plot.  Gowrie  was  at  Dundee,  waiting  only 
for  the  signal  from  his  fellow  conspirators.  Angus, 
Mar,  and  Glammis  were  ready  to  rise  and  march 
upon  Stirling.  If  they  succeeded,  the  power,  pro- 
bably the  life,  of  Arran  was  at  an  end;  a  new  order 
of  things  must  be  established  in  Scotland  ;  and  the 
men  whom  she  had  just  deserted  would  be  in  pos- 
session once  more  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  5,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  April  10,  1584,  Berwick.  Also,  ibid,  same  to  same, 
fol.  3,  April  5,  1584,  Berwick.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C. 
Forster  to  Walsingham,  April  2,  1584. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Stat^ Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  his  brother  the  Laird  of 
Cleish,  April  1G,  1584.  Endorsed  by  Cecil,  Mr.  Colvile;  and  by 
Culvile  himself,  Copy  of  my  last  letter  sent  to  Scotland. 
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and  rule  all.  At  this  crisis  this  busy  partizan, 
Colvile,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.  He  found 
that  the  English  queen,  whilst  she  verbally  gave 
her  warm  approval  to  the  insurgents,  "  expressing 
her  gracious  and  motherly  care  of  the  well-doing 
of  the  noblemen,"  steadily  refused  either  to  sign 
their  articles  or  to  receive  any  messenger  from 
them  till  they  were  openly  in  arms.  He  implored 
them  to  be  contented  with  these  general  assurances; 
and  declared  that  immediate  action  without  sending 
any  further  advertisements  to  England  could  alone 
secure  success.  The  examples  by  which  he  con- 
firmed this  argument  were  the  murder  of  Riccio, 
the  seizure  of  Queen  Mary  at  Faside,  and  the 
recent  "  Raid  of  Ruthven." 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  advertisements  had  been  sent  to 
England  before  the  execution  of  Davie,  the  taking 
of  the  queen  at  Faside,  and  of  Arran  at  Ruthven, 
I  think  none  of  these  good  actions  had  ever  been 
effectuate.  But  you  know  that  after  all  these 
enterprises  were  execute,  her  Majesty  ever  com- 
forted the  enterprisers  thereof  in  all  lawful  manner, 
albeit  she  was  not  made  privy  to  their  intentions. 
Chiefly  after  the  late  attempt  at  Ruthven,  it  is 
fresh  remembrance  how  timeously  Sir  George 
Carey  and  Mr.  Robert  Bowes,  her  Majesty's  am- 
bassadors, arrived  to  countenance  the  said  cause. 
But  now,  when  men  does  nothing  but  sit  down  to 
advise  when  it  is  high  time  to  draw  sword  and 
defend,  and  will  lie  still  in  the  mire  unstirring, 
and  expecting  till  some  friend  passing  by  shall 
pull  them  out,  it  appears  well  that  they  either 
diffide  in  the  equity  of  their  cause,  or  else  are 
bewitched,  and  so  useless,  and  that  they  can  feel 
nothing  till  they  be  led  to  the  shambles,  as  was 
the  poor  earl  of  Morton.*  If,"  he  proceeded, 
"  matters  were  resolutely  ordered,  what  more  con- 
sultation is  needed  (seeing  religion,  the  king's 
honour,  and  all  good  men  is  in  extreme  danger)  ; 
but  first  courageously,  such  as  are  agreed,  to  join 
together  in  secret  manner  for  the  king's  deliver- 
ance, as  was  done  at  Ruthven ;  or  if  this  cannot  be, 
then  to  convene  at  some  convenient  place  openly, 
publish  proclamation  to  the  people  for  declaration 
of  their  lawful  and  just  cause,  and  so  pursue  the 
present  adversaries  till  either  they  were  appre- 
hended or  else  reduced  to  some  extremity."  f 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  April  16,  1584,  Mr.  Colvile  to  his 
brother.  Colvile's  ignorance  of  the  secret  history  of  Riccio's  murder  is 
striking.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  389-93. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  April  16,  1584,  Mr.  Colvile  to  his 
brother. 


When  Colvile  spoke  of  the  poor  earl  of  Morton 
being  led  to  the  shambles,  he  little  thought  how 
soon  his  words  were  to  prove  prophetic  in  the 
miserable  fate  of  Gowrie:  but  so  it  happened. 
Arran,  who  was  informed  of  every  particular,  had 
quietly  suffered  the  plot  to  proceed  to  the  very- 
instant  of  its  execution.  Havingly  secretly  in- 
structed his  own  friends  to  be  ready  with  their 
forces  at  an  instant's  warning,  he  did  not  move  a 
step  till  his  adversaries  were  in  the  field,  and  by 
an  overt  act  had  fixed  upon  themselves  the  crime 
of  rebellion.  The  moment  this  was  ascertained, 
and  when  he  knew  that  Gowrie  only  waited  at 
Dundee  for  a  signal  to  join  his  friends,  who  were 
advancing  upon  Stirling,  he  despatched  Colonel 
Stewart  to  arrest  him  ;  who  with  a  hundred 
troopers,  coming  suddenly  to  that  town  before 
sunrise,  surrounded  his  castle.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  in  these  times  of  feudal  misrule  and 
hourly  danger,  to  find  a  Scottish  baron  unprepared; 
and  the  earl  bravely  held  his  house  against  all 
assailants  for  twelve  hours.  But  he  was  at  last 
overpowered,  seized,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Edinburgh.*  At  the  same  moment  that  these 
scenes  were  acting  at  Dundee,  word  had  been 
brought  to  the  court  that  the  earls  of  Mar  and 
Angus,  with  the  Master  of  Glammis  and  five 
hundred  horse,  had  entered  Stirling,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  castle  ;  and  when  Stewart  entered 
Edinburgh  with  his  captive  he  found  it  bristling 
with  arms  and  warlike  preparations  ;  the  drums 
beating,  and  the  young  king  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  assembling  his  forces,  hurrying  forward 
his  levies,  and  declaring  that  he  would  instantly 
proceed  in  person  against  them.f  So  soon  were 
the  musters  completed,  that  within  two  days  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  were  in  the  field  ; 
and  James,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  led  them  on 
to  Stirling.  These  mighty  exertions,  however, 
were  superfluous.  The  insurgent  lords  did  not  dare 
to  keep  together  in  the  face  of  such  a  force ; 
and  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, fled  precipitately  through  east  Teviotdale  into 
England,  and  solicited  the  protection  of  Elizabeth4 
As  they  passed  Kelso  in  the  night,  Bothwell,  their 
old  friend,  met  them  and  held  a  secret  conference; 

*  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  9,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  April 
19,  1584,  Berwick. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  13,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  April  23,  1584,  Berwick.  Ibid.  fol.  13*,  Bowes  to 
Walsingham,  April  26,  1584,  Berwick. 

%  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4736,  fol.  1321. 
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but  as  such  a  meeting  with  traitors  might  have  cost 
him  his  head,  they  agreed  that  at  daybreak  he  should 
chase  them  across  the  Border ;  which  he  did,  acting 
his  part  in  this  counterfeit  pursuit  with  much 
apparent  heat  and  fury.*  James  then  took  posses- 
sion of  Stirling  ;  the  castle  surrendered  on  the  first 
summons  ;  four  of  the  garrison,  including  the  cap- 
tain, were  hanged  ;  Archibald  Douglas,  called  the 
constable,  was  also  executed  ;  and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  the  utmost  rigour  was  intended  against  all 
connected  with  the  conspiracy.! 

As  its  authors  were  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  faction,  and  its  objects  professed  to  be  the 
preservation  of  religion  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  true  word  of  God,  it  was  suspected  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly implicated.  Of  these  three,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hay,  Mr.  James  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Walter  Balcan- 
quel,  were  summoned  to  court ;  and  two  in  parti- 
cular, Galloway  minister  of  Perth,  and  Carmichael 
minister  of  Haddington,  were  searched  for  at  their 
houses  by  the  king's  guard,  but  could  not  be  found. 
They  afterwards,  with  Polwart  subdean  of  Glasgow, 
John  Davison  minister  of  Libber  ton,  and  the  noted 
Andrew  Melvil,  fled  to  England.^ 

In  the  meantime  it  was  determined  to  bring 
Gowrie  to  trial.  Of  his  guilt  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  He  had  been  a  chief  contriver  of 
the  plot,  and  the  most  active  agent  in  its  organiza- 
tion ;  but  there  was  some  want  of  direct  evidence, 
and  a  base  device,  though  common  in  the  criminal 
proceedings  of  these  times,  was  adopted  to  supply 
it.  The  earl  of  Arran,  attended  by  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  and  some  others  of  the  privy  councillors, 
whose  names  do  not  appear,  visited  him  in  prison  ; 
and  professing  great  concern  for  his  safety,  informed 
him  that  the  king  was  deeply  incensed  against  him, 
belie ving  that  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  expelling 
his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lennox.  Gowrie  declared 
that  his  part  in  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  was  not 
deeper  than  that  of  his  associates  ;  but  anxiously 
besought  them,  as  old  friends,  to  sue  to  the  king 
for  a  favourable  sentence.  They  replied,  that  to 
become  intercessors  for  him  in  the  present  state  of 
James'  feelings  would  only  ruin  themselves,  and 
not  serve  him.  "  What,  then,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be 
done?"    "Our  advice,"  said  they,  "is  that  you 

•  MS.  CalderwooJ,  Ayscough,  473G,  Col.  1321. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  May  7, 
1584. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  50.  Hist. 
James  the  Scxt,  p.  103. 


write  a  general  letter  to  the  king,  confessing  your 
knowledge  of  a  design  against  his  Majesty's  person, 
and  offering  to  reveal  the  particulars  if  admitted 
to  an  audience.  This  will  procure  you  an  inter- 
view, which  otherwise  you  have  no  chance  of 
obtaining.  You  may  then  vindicate  your  inno- 
cence, and  explain  the  whole  to  the  king."  "  It  is 
a  perilous  expedient,"  answered  Gowrie.  "  I  never 
entertained  a  thought  against  the  king ;  but  this 
is  to  frame  my  own  dittay,*  and  may  involve  me  in 
utter  ruin."  "  How  so?"  said  his  crafty  friends: 
"  your  life  is  safe  if  you  follow  our  counsel ;  your 
death  is  determined  on  if  you  make  no  confession." 
"Goes  it  so  hard  with  me?"  was  Gowrie's  reply. 
"  If  there  be  no  remedy,  in  case  I  had  an  assured 
promise  of  my  life  I  would  not  stick  to  try  the 
device  of  the  letter."  I  will  willingly  pledge  my 
honour,"  said  Arran,  "  that  your  life  shall  be  in  no 
danger,  and  that  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  of 
your  pretended  confession."  t  Thus  entrapped, 
the  unfortunate  man  wrote  the  letter  as  he  was 
instructed  ;  it  was  sent  to  the  king,  but  he  waited 
in  vain  for  a  reply  ;  and  on  the  trial,  when  the  jury 
complained  of  defective  evidence,  and  declared  that 
they  could  find  nothing  to  justify  a  capital  con- 
demnation, Arran,  who  contrary  to  all  justice  and 
decency  was  one  of  their  number,  drew  the  fatal 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  appealed  to  the  accused 
whether  he  could  deny  his  own  handwriting. 
"  It  is  mine  assuredly,"  said  Gowrie,  "  nor  can 
I  deny  it ;  but,  my  lords,  this  letter  was  written, 
these  revelations  were  made,  on  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  my  life.  You  must  remember  it  all," 
said  he,  looking  at  Arran,  and  turning  to  the 
lords  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  prison, 
"how  at  first  I  refused;  how  earnestly  I  asserted 
my  innocence;  how  you  sware  to  me,  upon  your 
honour  and  faith,  that  the  king  granted  me  my 
life  if  I  made  this  confession."  The  lord  advo- 
cate replied,  that  the  lords  had  no  power  to  make 
such  a  promise;  and  when  the  prisoner,  with  the 
energy  of  a  man  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
appealed  to  their  oaths,  these  pretended  friends 
declared  that  by  them  no  such  promise  had  been 
made.J  The  jury  then  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict,  and  as  Arran  rose  to  leave  the  room, 

*  Dittay,  accusation. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Form  of  certain  devices  used  by  Arran  and 
Sir  R.  Melvil  against  Gowrie,  inclosed  l>y  Davison  in  a  letter  to  Wal- 
singham, dated  May  27,  1581,  Berwick. 

X  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  24,  Form  of  examina- 
tion, and  death  of  William  earl  of  Gowrie,  May  3,  1581. 
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Gowrie  made  a  last  effort  to  remind  him  of  old 
times  and  early  friendship;  but  his  speech  fell  on 
a  cold  ear,  and  the  prisoner,  apparently  indifferent, 
calling  for  a  cup  of  wine,  drank  and  shook  hands 
with  some  of  his  friends  around  him.  He  sent, 
also,  by  one  of  them  a  pathetic  message  to  his 
wife;  begging  him  to  conceal  his  fate  from  her,  as 
she  was  just  delivered  of  her  child,  and  the  news, 
if  heard  suddenly,  might  be  fatal  to  her.  At 
this  moment  the  jury  returned  and  declared  him 
guilty — a  sentence  which  he  received  with  much 
firmness:  then  instantly  rising  to  speak,  the  judge 
interrupted  him,  telling  him  that  his  time  was 
short,  as  the  king  had  already  sent  down  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  "  Well,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  "  since  it  is  the  king's  contentment  that  I 
lose  my  life,  I  am  as  willing  to  part  with  it  as  I 
was  before  to  spend  it  in  his  service ;  and  the 
noblemen  who  have  been  upon  my  jury  will 
know  the  matter  better  hereafter.  And  yet,  in 
condemning  me,  they  have  hazarded  their  own 
souls,  for  I  had  their  promise.  God  grant  my 
blood  be  not  on  the  king's  head !  And  now,  my 
lords,"  continued  the  unfortunate  man,  "  let  me 
say  a  word  for  my  poor  sons.  Let  not  my  estates 
be  forfeited.  The  matters  are  small  for  which  I 
suffer.  Failing  my  eldest  boy,  then,  let  my  second, 
succeed  him."  It  was  answered,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  by  law  forfeiture  must 
follow.  The  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  brief. 
He  was  allowed  to  retire  for  a  few  moments,  with 
a  minister,  to  his  private  devotions.  He  then 
walked  out  upon  the  scaffold,  asserted  his  inno- 
cence of  all  designs  against  the  king's  person  to 
the  people  who  were  assembled ;  repeated  the 
account  of  the  base  artifice  to  which  he  had  fallen 
a  victim ;  and  turning  to  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  who 
stood  beside  him,  begged  him  to  satisfy  the  heads- 
man for  his  clothes,  as  he  had  left  the  dress  in 
which  he  died  to  his  page.  The  justice-clerk  then 
assisted  him  to  undo  his  doublet,  and  bare  his 
neck;  Gowrie  himself  tied  the  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes,  and  kneeling  down  "  smilingly,"  as  it 
was  remarked  by  an  eye-witness,  rested  his  head 
upon  the  block.    It  was  severed  from  the  body 


by  a  single  blow;  and  his  three  friends,  Sir  R. 
Melvil,  the  justice-clerk,  and  Stewart  of  Traquair, 
wrapping  the  remains  in  the  scarlet  cloth  which 
he  had  himself  directed  to  be  the  covering  of  the 
scaffold,  had  them  buried,  after  the  head  had  been 
sewed  on  to  the  body.* 

Gowrie  died  firmly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
sincerely  penitent;  but  even  in  this  dark  age  of 
unscrupulous  crime  and  aristocratic  ambition  few 
men  had  more  need  of  repentance.  His  early  age 
was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
Riccio,  he  and  his  father  being  two  of  the  principal 
assassins.  In  his  maturer  years  he  accompanied 
Lindsay  in  that  harsh  and  brutal  interview  with 
Mary,  when  they  compelled  her,  in  her  prison  at 
Lochleven,  to  sign  the  abdication  of  the  govern- 
ment. Since  that  time  his  life  had  been  one 
continued  career  of  public  faction;  his  character 
was  stained  by  a  keen  appetite  for  private  revenge; 
and  although  all  must  reprobate  the  base  con- 
trivances resorted  to  to  procure  evidence  against 
him  on  his  trial,  it  is  certain  that,  in  common  with 
Mar,  Angus,  and  Glammis,  he  had  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  government.f  It  is 
singular  to  find  that  a  man  thus  marked  so  deeply 
with  the  features  of  a  cruel  age,  should  have 
combined  with  these  considerable  cultivation  and 
refinement.  He  was  a  scholar,  fond  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  patron  of  music  and  architecture,  and 
affected  magnificence  in  his  personal  habits  and 
mode  of  living.  Common  report  accused  him  of 
being  addicted  to  the  occult  sciences;  and  on  his 
trial  one  of  the  articles  against  him  was  his  having 
consulted  a  witch:  but  this  he  treated  with  deep 
and  apparently  sincere  ridicule. 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  29.  Account  written 
by  a  person  present  at  the  trial. — It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  Gowrie,  as  described  by  Davison,  with  this 
sentence  in  the  above  account :  "  He  was  buried  by  his  three  friends, 
Sir  Robert  Melvil,  the  justice-clerk,  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Tra- 
quair ; "  and  we  find,  from  the  same  source,  that  on  the  scaffold 
Gowrie  turned  to  Melvil  with  a  last  request,  as  if  intrusting  it  to  his 
dearest  friend.  All  this  makes  me  suspect  that  Melvil  only  accom- 
panied Arran,  and  did  not  assist  him  in  entrapping  Gowrie.  Yet, 
anxious  as  I  was  to  think  the  best,  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
original  paper  sent  by  Davison  to  Walsingham  was  too  clear  and 
direct  to  permit  me  to  omit  it. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Walsingham,  May 
12,  1584. 
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The  death  of  Gowrio  and  the  flight  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators  left  Arran  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Scotland,  and  filled  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  with  extreme  alarm.  They  knew  his 
unbounded  ambition;  they  were  aware  of  the 
influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  character 
of  the  young  king;  his  former  career  had  con- 
vinced them  that  his  talents  were  quite  equal  to 
his  opportunities.  He  combined  military  experi- 
ence, and  the  promptitude  and  decision  which  a 
soldier  of  fortune  so  often  acquires,  with  a  genius 
for  state  affairs  and  a  ready  eloquence  in  which 
all  could  see  the  traces  of  a  learned  education. 
To  this  was  added  a  noble  presence  and  figure, 
with  commanding  manners,  which  awed  or  con- 
ciliated, as  he  pleased,  those  whom  he  employed  as 
the  tools  of  his  greatness.  Elizabeth  suspected, 
also,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  although  he 
professed  a  great  regard  for  the  reformed  religion 
— declaring  his  fears  lest  the  faction  of  the  queen- 
mother  should  regain  its  influence  in  Scotland, 
and  seduce  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch  from 
the  truth — still  these  asseverations  were  rather 
politic  than  sincere.  For  their  truth  she  and  her 
councillors  had  no  guarantee:  and  looking  to  the 
profligacy  of  his  private  life,  his  bitter  opposition 
to  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and  his  constant  crav- 
ing after  forfeitures  and  power,  they  conjectured 
that  his  alleged  devotion  to  England,  and  desire 
to  continue  the  amity,  was  rather  a  contrivance 
to  gain  time  till  he  looked  about  him,  than  any 
more  permanent  principle  of  action. 

All  this  was  embarrassing  to  the  English  queen 
and  her  ministers ;  and  there  were  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  recovery  of  influence  in  Scot- 


land, to  which  it  was  impossible  to  shut  their  eyes. 
They  had  trusted  that  the  late  conspiracy,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  restored  Lord  Arbroath  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton  to  their  ancient  authority 
and  estates ;  and  that  their  union  with  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  wielded  the  immense  power  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  would  have  enabled  them  to 
crush  Arran  and  destroy  the  French  faction  in 
Scotland.  But  Arran  was  now  triumphant,  and 
his  enmity  to  the  houses  of  Douglas  and  Hamilton 
was  deep  and  deadly.  Their  restoration,  he  well 
knew,  must  have  been  his  utter  ruin.  He  had 
brought  the  Regent  Morton  to  the  scaffold;  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Arran;  and  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued in  power  Elizabeth  foresaw  that  the  exiles 
would  never  be  permitted  to  return.  She  had 
difficulties,  also,  with  the  faction  of  the  Kirk. 
They  had  hitherto  been  encouraged  by  England, 
and  had  been  employed  by  Burghley  and  Wal- 
singham  as  powerful  opponents  of  the  French 
faction  and  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-mother. 
But  Elizabeth  had  herself  no  sympathies  for  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government:  she  had 
often  blamed  the  factious  and  republican  principles 
disseminated  by  its  ministers;  and  now,  when  the 
party  of  the  Kirk  were  no  longer  dominant,  she 
felt  disposed  to  regard  them  with  coldness  and 
distrust.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  king 
had  avowed  his  determined  enmity  to  Rome; 
whilst  his  opposition  was  simply  to  Presbytery  as 
contrasted  with  Episcopacy.  He  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  maintain,  at  all  risks,  against  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison,  June 
17.  1584. 
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attacks  of  its  enemies  the  episcopal  form  of 
government  which  had  been  established  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  assisted  in  this  great  design  by 
Arran,  a  man  not  easily  shaken  in  his  purposes, 
and  by  Adamson  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
whose  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  both  as  a 
divine  and  a  scholar;  and  now  that  Gowrie  was 
gone,  and  the  other  great  leaders  of  the  Kirk  in 
exile,  there  was  every  probability  that  James 
would  succeed  in  his  object.  It  became,  there- 
fore, a  question  with  Elizabeth,  whether  she  might 
not  gain  more  by  encouraging  the  advances  of 
Arran  than  she  would  lose  by  withdrawing  her 
support  from  the  exiled  lords. 

Such  being  her  feelings,  she  resolved  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  commit  herself  till  she  had  sent  a 
minister  to  Scotland,  who  should  carefully  examine 
the  exact  state  of  parties  in  that  country.  When 
the  conspiracy  broke  out  Mr.  Davison  had  been 
on  his  road  thither;  but  he  was  arrested  on  his 
journey  at  Berwick  by  letters  from  Walsingham:* 
and  when  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  resi- 
dent at  the  English  court,  requested  the  queen's 
permission  to  repair  to  Scotland  and  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  factions,  Elizabeth  readily 
consented. f  She  was  the  more  inclined  to  choose 
this  moderate  course,  as  the  king  of  France  had 
recently  offered  to  engage  in  a  strict  league  with 
England.  He  had  declared  his  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  three  crowns  united  in  perfect  amity,  and 
his  wishes  that  the  afflicted  state  of  Scotland 
should  be  restored  to  quiet;  whilst  he  had  in- 
structed his  ambassador  to  visit  the  captive  queen 
of  Scots,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  mitigate 
the  rigour  of  her  confinement,  and,  if  possible,  to 
procure  her  restoration  to  liberty.! 

In  the  meantime  Arran  and  the  king,  although 
they  professed  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  pacific 
relations  with  England,  adopted  energetic  measures 
to  secure  their  triumph  and  complete  the  ruin  of 
their  enemies.  A  Parliament  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh^ in  which  Angus,  Mar,  Glammis,  and 
their  numerous  adherents,  were  declared  guilty  of 
treason  and  their  estates  forfeited  to  the  crown; 
whilst  some  laws  were  passed  which  carried  dismay 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  April  29,  1584,  Walsingham  to 
Davison. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison,  May  4, 
1584.    Ibid,  same  to  same,  May  10,  1584. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  draft,  Points  in  the  French  Ambassador's 
Letter,  May  13,  1584. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham,  May  23, 
1584. 


into  the  hearts  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  and 
amounted,  as  Davison  declared  to  Walsingham,  to 
the  supplanting  and  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  the  Kirk.  The  authority  of  the  king  was 
declared  supreme  in  all  cases  and  over  all  persons. 
It  was  made  treason  to  decline  his  judgment  and 
that  of  his  council  in  any  matter  whatsoever;  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  court,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  highness  and  the 
three  Estates,  was  discharged;  and  no  persons,  of 
whatever  function  or  quality,  were  to  presume, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  utter  any  slanderous 
speeches  against  the  majesty  of  the  throne  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  council;  or  to  criticise,  in  sermons, 
declamations,  or  private  conferences,  their  conduct 
and  proceedings*  All  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
general  or  provincial,  were  prohibited  from  con- 
vening, and  the  whole  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
declared  to  be  resident  in  the  bishops ;  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  pronounced  against  Mont- 
gomery was  abrogated;  and  a  commission  granted 
to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews — a  seminary 
of  education  which  was  suspected  to  be  in  great 
need  of  purification  from  the  heterodox  and  repub- 
lican doctrines  of  its  exiled  principal,  Melvil.f  To 
these  laws  it  was  added,  that  all  persons  who  had 
in  their  possession  the  "  History  of  Scotland  "  and 
the  work  "De  Jure  Regni,"  written  by  Buchanan, 
should  bring  them  to  the  secretary  of  State,  to  be 
revised  and  reformed  by  him  4 

It  had  been  suspected  by  the  Kirk  that  such 
measures  were  in  preparation ;  and  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  most  temperate  of  the  minis- 
ters, had  been  selected  to  carry  to  the  king  a 
protest  against  them;  but  before  this  took  place 
he  was  seized  in  his  own  house,  and  carried  out 
of  bed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Blackness. §  It 
was  alleged  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  secret 
practices  with  England;  and  this  created  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  had  been  cognizant  of  the  recent 
conspiracy  of  Gowrie.  Such  severity,  however, 
did  not  intimidate  his  brethren;  and  when  the 
recent  acts  against  the  Kirk  were  proclaimed  at 
the  cross  on  the  Sunday  after  the  rise  of  Parlia- 
ment, Robert  Pont  and  Balcanquel,  two  of  the 

*  Spottisvvood,  fol.  333.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison 
to  Walsingham,  May  23,  1584. 
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ministers  of  the  capital,  openly  protested  against 
them.  Having  satisfied  their  conscience  and 
warned  their  flock  against  obedience,  they  deemed 
it  proper  to  provide  for  their  own  safety;  and  fled 
in  the  night,  followed  hard  by  some  of  the  king's 
guard  who  had  orders  to  arrest  them.  They 
escaped,  however,  and  entered  Berwick  by  day- 
break* 

Elizabeth  now  ordered  Davison  to  proceed  to 
Scotland,  and  the  young  king  despatched  the  cele- 
brated Sir  James  Melvil,  who  was  then  much  in  his 
confidence,  to  meet  him  on  the  Borders.  Melvil's 
commission  was  to  sound  the  ambassador's  mind 
before  he  received  audience  ;  and  after  their  meeting 
he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,  in  which  he  gave  a  minute  and  graphic 
account  of  their  conversation  as  they  rode  together 
towards  the  court.  Davison  he  described  as  all 
smiles  and  gentleness,  full  of  thanks  for  the  noble 
train  which  had  met  him  on  the  marches,  and 
earnest  in  his  hopes  that  he  might  prove  a  more 
happy  instrument  of  amity  than  his  diplomatic 
predecessors,  Randolph  and  Bowes.  Sir  James' 
reply  was  politely  worded,  but  significant  and 
severe.  He  had  little  doubt,  he  said,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  queen  of  England  were  sincere; 
her  offers  assuredly  were  fair,  and  the  rebellion  of 
subjects  against  their  prince  could  not  but  be 
hateful  to  her ;  and  yet  the  proceedings  of  her 
councillors  and  ministers  appeared  far  otherwise 
to  clear-sighted  men.  As  for  the  king  his  master, 
he  was  now  a  man  both  in  wit  and  personage,  and 
acute  enough  to  look  more  to  deeds  than  words. 
It  is  the  custom,  continued  Melvil,  of  some  coun- 
tries to  hold  their  neighbours  in  civil  discord,  and 
send  ambassadors  to  and  fro  to  kindle  the  fire  under 
colour  of  concord.  No  words  could  more  plainly 
point  out  the  recent  proceedings  of  Elizabeth;  but 
Sir  James  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  not  to  avoid 
the  direct  application.  He  utterly  disclaimed  hav- 
ing that  opinion  of  her  Majesty,  or  of  the  ambas- 
sador himself,  that  many  had  of  some  counsellors 
and  ambassadors;  but  he  assured  him,  unless  her 
Majesty  proceeded  otherwise  with  the  king  than 
she  had  done  yet,  matters  were  able  f  [likely]  to 
fall  out  to  her  unmendablc  miscontentment.  T 
would  not  speak  of  auldf  done  deeds,  said  ho, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Wal  sinMiam,  May  27, 
1584. 

f  "  Able"  is  the  word  in  the  original.    There  is  some  error,  how- 
ever; the  sense  requires  "likely." 
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pursuing  the  attack;  but  now  lately,  when  Mr. 
Walsingham  was  sent,  his  Majesty  was  in  good 
hope  of  a  strait  amity  to  be  packed,  in  respect  of 
his  own  earnest  inclination  and  the  quality  of  him 
that  was  sent,  and  could  find  nothing  but  an 
appearance  of  changement  of  mind  in  him,  either 
upon  some  new  occasion,  or  by  the  persuasion  of 
some  other  party ;  and  nevertheless  his  Majesty 
dealt  favourably  and  familiarly  with  him,  and 
showed  favour  unto  sundry  that  were  suspected,  at 
his  request,  and  kept  straitly  some  speeches  that 
were  between  them  ;  albeit,  afterwards  Master 
Bowes  alleged  the  contrary,  in  such  sort  that 
sundry  thought  it  were  done  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
And  whereas,  continued  Melvil,  alluding  to  the 
late  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,  his  Majesty  was  merci- 
fully inclined  to  all  his  subjects — both  they  with 
some  of  England  and  some  of  England  with  them 
had  practised,  whereof  her  Majesty  had  some  fore- 
warning— yet  they  drew  to  plain  rebellion  by 
them  that  came  het-fut*  out  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  were  now  returned  and  treated  there 
again;  and  then  you  will  say  the  queen  loves  his 
Majesty,  the  queen  seeks  his  Majesty's  preserva- 
tion !  What  is  this  but  mockery  ?f  This  was  a 
home-thrust  which  Davison,  who  knew  its  truth, 
could  not  easily  parry  ;  nor  was  he  more  comfort- 
able when  Sir  James  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Kirk,  and  the  state  of  religion.  Lord  Burghley 
himself,  said  Melvil,  when  in  Scotland  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Leith,  had  been  scandalized  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  ministers,  and  gave  plain  coun- 
sel to  put  order  to  them,  or  else  they  would  subvert 
the  whole  estate ;  and  yet  now,  said  he,  they  are 
again  crying  out  against  the  king's  highness,  whose 
life  and  conversation  is  better  reformed  and  more 
godly  than  their  own.  He  then  detailed  to  him 
more  particularly,  as  they  rode  along,  the  "  slan- 
derous practices  of  some  of  these  busy  factioners;" 
and  ended  with  this  advice: — Mr.  Ambassador, 
if  the  queen  require  friendship,  she  must  like  the 
king's  friends ;  she  must  hate  his  enemies,  and  either 
deliver  them  into  his  hands,  or  chase  them  forth 
of  her  country,  as  she  did  at  his  Majesty's  mother's 
desire  after  the  slaughter  of  Davy.  Your  mistress 
need  not  dread  the  king:  he  is  young,  far  more 
bent  on  honest  pastime  than  on  great  handling  of 
countries;  and  unless  compelled  by  such  doings  as 

*  Het-fut;  hot-foot. 
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have  been  carried  on  lately,  he  will  keep  this  mind 
for  many  years  yet.  He  is  young  enough  (this 
was  a  glance  at  the  succession  to  Elizabeth)  to 
abide  upon  anything  God  has  provided  for  him.  * 

The  two  friends  by  this  time  had  reached  Mel- 
vil's  country  seat,  from  which  they  rode  to  the 
court  at  Falkland ;  and  Davison  was  admitted  to  his 
audience.  He  found  the  young  duke  of  Lennox, 
and  the  earls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  Montrose,  and 
other  nobles,  around  the  king,  who  received  his 
letters  with  courtesy ;  but  expressed  himself  in 
passionate  terms  against  the  rebellious  nobles, 
whom,  he  said,  he  expected  Elizabeth  to  deliver 
into  his  hands.  To  this  Davison  replied,  that  no 
one  could  be  more  tender  of  his  estate  and  preser- 
vation than  his  mistress.  As  to  the  noblemen 
whom  he  termed  rebels,  she  was  as  yet  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances  of  the  late  alter- 
ation (by  this  mild  term  she  alluded  to  Gowrie's 
treason);  but  she  had  always  regarded  these  nobles 
as  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  his  service, 
nor  could  she  now  deliver  them  without  blemish 
to  her  honour.  Did  his  Majesty  forget  that  he  had 
himself  blamed  Morton  for  the  delivery  of  North- 
umberland in  his  minority  ;  and  had  recently 
refused  to  give  up  Holt  the  Jesuit,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  Scotland,  and  was  a  notorious  intriguer 
against  her  Majesty's  government?  Besides,  she 
had  good  cause  of  offence  from  the  late  conduct  of 
Livingston,  his  servant,  whom  he  had  sent  up  to 
require  the  delivery  of  Angus  and  his  friends. 
This  man  had  spread  reports  injurious  to  her 
honour:  he  had  asserted  that  Gowrie  had  written 
a  letter  in  prison  accusing  Elizabeth  of  a  plot 
against  the  life  both  of  Mary  and  the  young  king. 
The  whole  was  a  foul  and  false  slander;  and  she 
knew  well  the  stratagems  which  had  been  used  to 
procure  such  a  letter;  but  she  did,  indeed,  think  it 
strange  that  the  king  himself  should  credit  such 
stories  of  one  whose  life  and  government  had  been 
as  innocent  and  unspotted  as  hers,  and  who  had 
shown  such  care  of  himself  and  sisterly  affection 
to  his  mother.f  For  the  banished  noblemen,  she 
should  take  good  care  they  should  create  no  trouble 
to  his  kingdom. 

To  all  this  James  answered,  with  a  spirit  and 
readiness  for  which  Davison  was  not  prepared, 
that  for  this  last  assurance  there  was  not  much 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  James  Melvil  to  my  Lord  of 
Pittenween,  or  Sir  Robert  Melvil  of  Karny. 
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necessity.  He  could  look,  he  hoped,  well  enough 
himself  to  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  against  such 
rebels  as  she  now  thought  good  to  protect.  The 
case  of  Holt,  he  said,  was  not  parallel.  He  was  a 
mean  and  single  subject :  they  were  noblemen  of 
great  houses  and  alliance.  For  Gowrie's  letter,  it 
was  true  such  a  letter  had  been  written  ;  but  its 
terms  were  so  general,  as  to  touch  neither  her 
Majesty,  nor  any  other  persons  in  particular,  nor 
was  the  accusation  ever  substantiated  by  proof. 
Her  Majesty's  honour,  therefore,  was  unblemished. 
James  then  turned  to  lighter  subjects,  talked  of 
his  hunting  and  pastimes,  and  handed  the  am- 
bassador over  to  Montrose,  with  whom  he  dined.* 
A  few  days'  observation  convinced  Davison  that 
James  felt  as  deeply  as  he  had  expressed  himself; 
and  that  although  Arran's  power  was  great,  the 
king's  inclinations  seconded,  if  they  did  not  origin- 
ate, all  those  severe  measures  which  were  now 
adopted  against  the  banished  nobles  and  the  min- 
isters. Nothing  was  heard  of  from  day  to  day 
but  prosecutions,  arrests,  forfeitures,  and  imprison- 
ments ;  whilst  Arran  and  the  nobles  and  barons 
who  had  joined  his  party  exultingly  divided  the 
spoil.  The  immense  estates  of  the  family  of  Doug- 
las were  eagerly  sought  after  :  and  Davison,  in  a 
letter  to  Walsingham,  conveyed  a  striking  picture 
of  the  general  scramble,  "  with  the  misery  and 
confusion  of  the  country."  The  proceedings  of 
this  court,  said  he,  are  thought  so  extreme  and 
intolerable,  as  have  not  only  bred  a  common 
hatred  and  mislike  of  the  instruments,  but  also  a 
decay  of  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  subjects  to 
his  Majesty.  .  .  The  want  of  their  ministers 
exiled ;  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  David  Lindsay 
in  the  Blackness  ;  and  the  warding  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Hay  in  the  north,  who  refused  to  subscribe  their 
late  acts  of  Parliament,  do  not  a  little  increase  the 
murmur  and  grudging  of  the  people  ;  besides  the 
lack  of  the  ordinary  ministry  here,  which  is  now 
only  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Craig  and  Mr.  John 
Brand,  at  such  times  as  they  may  be  spared  from 
their  own  charges.  The  king  is  exceedingly 
offended  with  such  of  them  as  are  fled,  blaming 
them  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  without  cause, 
notwithstanding  some  of  their  friends  were  already 
in  hands,  and  warrant  given  forth  for  their  own 
charging  and  apprehending  before  their  departure. 
Immediately  upon  their  returning  (he  continued), 
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the  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Fintry,  another  excom- 
municate, came  to  this  town,  and  were  absolved, 
jure  politico,  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  now  have  liberty  and  access  to  the  court. 
.  .  The  prisoners  are  all  yet  unrelieved  of  their 
wards,  save  Lindsay  and  Mr.  William  Lcsly,  who 
by  the  great  suit  of  the  Laird  and  Lady  Johnston 
hath  obtained  his  life.  The  bishop  of  Moray  and 
George  Fleck  remain  in  Montrose.  Bothwcll  hath 
been  an  earnest  suitor  for  Coldingknowes,  but 
hath  yet  obtained  no  grace ;  he  hath  gotten  the 
grant  of  Cockburnspeth  ;  Sir  William  Stewart  hath 
Douglas  ;  the  Secretary  Maitland,  Boncle  ;  and  the 
colonel,  Tantallon  :  all  belonging  to  Angus,  whose 
lady  doth  yet  retain  her  dowry.  The  colonel  hath, 
besides,  the  tutory  of  Glammis,  with  the  master's 
living.  Huntley  hath  gotten  Paisley  and  Buquhan's 
lands ;  Montrose,  Balmanno,  belonging  to  George 
Fleck  ;  Crawford  hath  gotten  the  abbey  of  Scone  ; 
Montrose  the  office  of  treasurer  and  the  lordship  of 
Ruthven  ;  Arran,  Dirleton,  Cowsland,  and  Newton: 
all  some  time  belonging  to  Gowrie,  whose  wife  and 
children  are  very  extremely  dealt  withal.  Athole 
stands  on  terms  of  interdicting,  for  that  it  is  sus- 
pected he  will  relieve  and  support  them.  Glen- 
cairn  hath  taken  the  castle  of  Erskine  ;  the  Laird 
of  Clackmannan  hath  spoiled  Alloa — both  belong- 
ing to  the  earl  of  Mar,  whose  living  is  yet  undis- 
tributed, save  the  lordship  of  Brechin,  which  is 
given  to  Huntley.  The  Laird  of  Johnston  hath 
gotten  Locharnell,  belonging  to  George  Douglas. 
The  living  of  the  rest  in  exile  being  like  to  follow 
the  same  course.  Arran  (he  went  on  to  observe) 
had  been  promoted  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  ; 
Sir  John  Maitland  had  been  made  secretary;  Sir 
Robert  Mclvil,  treasurer-depute;  and  Lord  Fleming, 
lord  chamberlain :  whilst  Adamson,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  in  high  favour,  constantly  at 
court,  and  busily  occupied  in  his  schemes  for  the 
total  destruction  of  the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  and  in  the  persecution  of  its  ministers 
and  supporters.* 

Calm  and  cold  as  was  the  language  of  this  letter, 
the  sum  of  public  misery  and  individual  suffering 
contained  in  such  a  description  must  have  been 
j  reat  and  intense  ;  and  yet  such  scenes  of  proscrip- 
tion and  havoc  were  too  common  in  Scotland  to 
make  any  deep  impression  upon  Elizabeth,  who 
when  the  political  tools  with  which  she  worked 
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were  worn  out  or  useless,  was  accustomed  to  cast 
them  aside  with  the  utmost  indifference.*  But 
her  ambassador  struck  upon  a  different  string,  and 
one  which  instantly  vibrated  with  alarm  and  anger, 
when  he  assured  her  that  a  complete  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  young  king 
towards  his  mother ;  that  they  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  ;  and  that  all  the  observations  made 
by  him  since  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  convinced 
him  that  French  politics  and  the  influence  of  the 
captive  queen  regulated  every  measure  at  the 
Scottish  court. f  All  pointed  to  this.  The  asso- 
ciation concluded  already,  or  on  the  point  of  being 
concluded,  between  them,  by  which  Mary  was  to 
resign  the  kingdom  to  her  son  ;  the  late  revolution 
at  St.  Andrews  ;  the  execution,  exile,  or  imprison- 
ment of  such  as  had  been  constant  in  religion  ;  the 
alteration  of  the  Protestant  magistracy  in  the 
burghs  ;  the  reception  of  English  Jesuits  into 
Scotland ;  the  negotiations  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
now  in  power  with  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and 
Ross,  Mary's  ambassadors  and  instruments  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain  ;  the  frequent  intelli- 
gence between  the  young  king  and  his  mother, 
his  speeches  in  her  favour,  and  his  impatience  of 
hearing  anything  in  her  dispraise — all  were  so 
many  facts  to  which  the  most  cursory  observer 
could  scarcely  shut  his  eyes,  and  which,  to  use 
Davison's  words  to  Walsingham,  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  Scottish  queen,  though  elsewhere 
in  person,  sat  at  the  stern  of  the  government,  and 
guided  both  king  and  nobles  as  she  pleased.  J 

This  was  an  alarming  state  of  things  to  Eliza- 
beth. The  king  was  now  grown  up ;  his  marriage 
could  not  be  long  delayed.  If  by  his  mother's 
influence  it  took  place  with  a  daughter  of  France; 
if  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  faction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  her  own  realm,  were  to  be 
added  the  revived  influence  of  the  Guises  in  Scot- 
land, and  an  increased  power  of  exciting  rebellion  in 
Ireland;  what  security  had  she  for  her  crown,  or 
even  for  her  life?  A  conspiracy  against  her  per- 
son was  at  this  moment  organizing  in  England, 
for  which  Francis  Throckmorton  was  afterwards 
executed.§  Of  its  true  character  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinon;  but  whether  a  real  or  a  counter- 
feit plot,  it  was  enough  to  alarm  the  country.  It 
seems  certain  that  many  -Jesuits  and  seminary 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham,  June  10, 
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priests  were  busy  in  botti  kingdoms  exciting  the 
people  to  rebellion;  slanderous  libels,  and  treatises 
on  tyrannicide,  were  printed  and  scattered  about 
by  those  who  considered  the  queen  of  England 
a  usurper  and  a  heretic;  her  enemies  looked  to 
the  queen  of  Scots  as  the  bulwark  of  the  true 
faith  in  England;  and  Mary,  impatient  under  her 
long  captivity,  naturally  and  justifiably  felt  dis- 
posed to  encourage  every  scheme  which  promised 
her  liberty  and  rest.  At  this  moment,  when  all 
was  so  gloomy,  the  faction  in  Scotland  by  whose 
assistance  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  kept  her  oppo- 
nents in  check  had  been  suddenly  overwhelmed,  its 
leaders  executed  or  driven  into  banishment,  and 
a  government  set  up,  the  first  acts  of  which  had 
exhibited  a  complete  devotedness  to  the  friends 
and  the  interests  of  Mary. 

The  English  queen  was  therefore  compelled 
by  the  imminency  of  the  danger  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, How  was  this  crisis  to  be  met?  Having 
consulted  Davison,  she  found  that  any  attempt  at 
direct  mediation  in  favour  of  the  banished  lords 
would,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  young  king, 
be  unsuccessful;  and  to  use  open  force  to  create 
a  counter-revolution  and  restore  the  Protestant 
ascendancy  was  a  path  full  of  peril.*  Setting 
both  these  aside,  however,  there  were  still  three 
ways  which  presented  themselves  to  revive  her 
influence,  and  check  the  headlong  violence  by 
which  things  were  running  into  confusion  and 
hostility  to  England.  One  was  to  secure  the 
services  of  Arran,  who  possessed  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  James.  He  had  secretly  offered  him- 
self to  Elizabeth,  declared  his  constancy  in  religion 
as  it  was  professed  in  England,  and  his  conviction, 
that  to  preserve  the  amity  with  that  realm  was 
the  best  policy  for  his  sovereign.  He  undertook, 
if  the  English  queen  followed  his  counsel,  to  keep 
the  young  king  his  master  unmarried  for  three 
years;  and  he  requested  her  to  send  down  to  the 
Border  some  nobleman  of  rank  in  whom  she 
placed  confidence,  whom  he  would  meet  there,  and 
to  whom  in  a  private  conference  he  would  propose 
such  measures  as  should  be  for  the  lasting  benefit 
of  both  countries.  A  second  method,  directly 
contrary  to  this,  was  to  support  the  banished  lords, 
Angus,  Mar,  and  Glammis,  with  money  and  troops; 
to  employ  them  to  overwhelm  Arran,  and  compel 
the  king  to  restore  the  reformed  faction  and  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Burgliley,  June  23, 
1584. 


exiled  ministers  of  the  Kirk.  A  third  scheme 
presented  itself  in  the  offers  which  the  captive 
queen  herself  had  made  at  this  moment  to  Eliza- 
beth. She  was  now  old,  she  said;  ambition  had 
no  charms  for  her;  she  was  too  much  broken  in 
health  and  spirits,  by  her  long  imprisonment,  to 
meddle  with  affairs  of  state.  All  that  she  now 
wished  was  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  per- 
mitted to  live  in  retirement,  either  in  England  or 
in  her  own  country.  She  could  not  prevent  her 
friends,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Europe,  from  connecting  her  name  with  their 
efforts  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  faith,  from 
soliciting  her  approval,  and  organizing  plans  for 
her  deliverance.  All  this  resulted  from  her  having 
been  so  long  detained  a  captive  against  the  most 
common  principles  of  law  and  justice;  but  if  the 
queen  would  adopt  a  more  generous  system  and 
restore  her  to  liberty,  she  was  ready,  she  said,  to 
make  Elizabeth  a  party  to  the  association,  which 
was  now  nearly  completed,  with  her  son ;  to  resign 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king ; 
to  use  her  whole  influence  in  reconciling  him  to 
the  exiled  lords;  to  promote  by  every  method  in 
her  power  the  amity  with  England;  and  not  only 
to  discourage  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  government  of  her  good  sister,  but  to 
put  her  in  possession  of  many  secret  particulars, 
known  only  to  herself,  by  which  she  should  be 
enabled  to  traverse  the  schemes  of  her  enemies, 
and  restore  security  to  her  person  and  government. 

All  these  three  methods  presented  themselves 
to  Elizabeth,  and  all  had  their  difficulties.  If  she 
accepted  Arran's  offer,  it  could  hardly  be  done 
except  after  the  old  fashion,  which  she  so  much 
disliked,  of  pensioning  himself  and  his  friends, 
outbidding  France,  and  setting  her  face  against 
his  mortal  enemies,  the  Douglases  and  the  Hamil- 
tons,  whose  return  must  be  his  ruin.  If  she  sent 
back  the  exiled  lords  it  equally  involved  her  in 
expense,  a-nd  pledged  her  to  the  support  of  the 
Kirk,  to  whose  presbyterian  form  of  government 
and  high  claims  of  infallibility  and  independence 
she  bore  no  favour.  If  she  embraced  Mary's 
proposals — her  safest,  because  her  justest  and  most 
generous  course — she  acted  in  hostility  to  the 
advice  of  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  who  were 
deemed  her  wisest  councillors,  and  who  had 
declared  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  inconsistent 
with  the  life  of  their  royal  mistress,  or  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  Protestant  opinions  in  England. 
Having  weighed  these  difficulties,  Elizabeth  held 
a  conference  with  her  confidential  ministers,  Lord 
Burgh  ley  and  Walsingham.  Although  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  offers  of  Mary, 
they,  contrary  to  what  had  hitherto  taken  place, 
differed  in  opinion  on  the  two  alternatives  which 
remained.  Burghley  advised  her  to  gain  Arran, 
to  send  a  minister  to  hold  a  secret  conference  with 
him  on  the  Borders,*  and  through  his  influence  to 
manage  the  young  king.  Walsingham,  on  the 
other  hand,  warmly  pleaded  for  the  banished  lords. 
No  trust,  he  affirmed,  could  be  put  in  Arran,  and 
as  long  as  he  ruled  all  there  would  be  no  peace  for 
England  ;  but  at  this  instant  so  great  was  the 
unpopularity  of  the  young  king  and  this  proud 
minister,  that  if  her  Majesty  sent  home  the  banished 
lords  with  some  support  in  money  and  soldiers, 
they  would  soon  expel  him  from  his  high  ground, 
and  restore  English  ascendancy  at  the  Scottish 
court. 

Having  considered  these  opinions,  Elizabeth 
decided  that  she  would  exclusively  follow  neither, 
but  adopt  a  plan  of  her  own.  It  was  marked  by 
that  craft  and  dissimulation  which  in  those  days 
of  crooked  and  narrow  policy  were  mistaken  for 
wisdom.  To  all  the  three  parties  who  had  offered 
themselves  hopes  were  held  out.  Arran  was  flat- 
tered, his  proposals  accepted,  and  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the  cousin  of  the  English  queen,  directed  to  meet 
him  in  a  conference  on  the  Borders. f  At  the 
same  moment  a  negotiation  which  had  been  opened 
a  short  while  before  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  was 
renewed.  She  was  once  more  deluded  with  the 
dream  of  liberty,  and  encouraged  to  use  her 
influence  with  her  son,  and  persuade  him  to  more 
charitable  feelings  towards  England  and  the  exiled 
lords; f  and  lastly,  these  noblemen  and  the  banished 
ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  fed  with  hopes  that 
the  queen  would  restore  them  to  their  country, 
strengthen  them  with  money  and  arms,  and  grate- 
fully accept  their  service  to  overwhelm  both 
Arran  and  the  Scottish  queen. §     In  this  way 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Lord  Hunsilon,  June  30, 
1584. 
t  Ibid. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  May  10,  1584,  Walsingham  to 
Davison.  Ibid.  Randolph  to  Davison,  May  13,  1584.  Ibid.  Wal- 
Miigham  to  Davison,  May  20,  1584.  Ibid.  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Beal  to  Walsingham,  May  16,  1584, 
and  ibid.  Walsingham  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  June  10,  1584;  and  ibid. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  French  ambassador,  July  7,  1584 

I  MS  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Walsingham,  25th  May, 
1584. 


Elizabeth  persuaded  herself  that  she  could  hold  in 
her  hand,  and  ingeniously  play  against  each  other, 
the  main  strings  which  moved  the  principal  pup- 
pets of  the  drama.  If  Arran  proved  true  to  his 
promises,  as  Burghley  anticipated,  she  could  easily 
cast  off  the  banished  lords  ;  if  false,  as  Walsing- 
ham judged  likely,  they  were  ready,  at  her  beck, 
to  rise  and  overwhelm  him ;  whilst  from  the 
captive  queen,  whose  restoration  to  liberty  was 
never  seriously  contemplated,  she  expected  to  gain 
such  disclosures  as  should  enable  her  to  traverse 
the  constant  intrigues  of  her  enemies.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  all  these  three  modes  of  policy 
were  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  it 
is  consequently  difficult  to  bring  the  picture  clearly 
or  without  confusion  before  the  eye:  but  it  must 
be  attempted. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  informed 
James  that  she  had  accepted  his  offers,  and  had 
appointed  Lord  Hunsdon  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Arran  on  the  Borders.*  The  arrangements 
for  this  meeting,  however,  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted with  considerable  pomp  and  solemnity, 
could  not  be  completed  till  August ;  and  Davison, 
the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,  employed  this 
interval  in  getting  up  a  faction  in  favour  of  the 
banished  lords,  in  undermining  the  influence  of 
Arran,  and  in  tampering  with  the  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  for  its  delivery  into  the  hands 
of  the  queen.  For  all  this  Walsingham  sent 
special  instructions;  and  whilst  his  secret  agents 
were  busy  in  Scotland,  Colvile  had  private  meetings 
with  Elizabeth,  and  laboured  to  gain  the  Hamiltons 
to  join  the  exiled  noblemen.  It  was  hoped  in 
this  way  that  the  foundation  of  a  movement  would 
be  laid,  by  which  if  Arran  played  false,  a  result 
which  both  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham  expected, 
the  banished  nobles  should  break  into  Scotland, 
seize  or  assassinate  the  Scotish  earl,  get  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
French  faction  in  that  country.  This,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  actually  took  place,  though 
the  course  of  events  interrupted  and  delayed  the 
outbreak.f 

It  was  now  time  for  the  appointed  conference ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  August  the  earl  of  Arran  and 
Lord  Hunsdon  met  at  Fouldcn  Kirk,  a  place  on 
the  Borders  not  far  from  Berwick.    It  was  one 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison,  July  2, 
1584. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Walsingham,  May  25 
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object  of  tlie  Scottish  lord  to  impress  the  English 
with  a  high  idea  of  his  power ;  and  the  state  with 
which  he  came  was  that  of  a  sovereign  rather  than 
a  subject.  His  retinue  amounted  to  five  thousand 
horse,  and  he  was  attended  by  five  members  of  the 
privy  council,  who,  whilst  Hunsdon  and  he  alone 
entered  the  church,  waited  obsequiously  without 
in  the  churchyard.  All,  even  the  highest  noble- 
men, appeared  to  treat  him  with  such  humility 
and  deference,  that  Lord  Hunsdon,  writing  to 
Burghley,  observed  they  seemed  rather  servants 
than  fellow  councillors  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Hoby, 
who  was  also  on  the  spot,  declared  he  not  only 
comported  himself  with  a  noble  dignity  and  grace, 
but  was  in  truth  a  king,  binding  and  loosing  at 
his  pleasure.*  In  the  opening  of  the  conference 
Arran  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  service 
of  the  English  queen  ;  and  with  such  eloquence 
and  earnestness  that  Hunsdon  declared  he  could 
not  question  his  sincerity.  There  was  a  frankness 
about  his  communications  which  impressed  the 
English  lord  with  a  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and 
Hoby,  who  knew  Elizabeth's  love  of  handsome- 
men,  sent  a  minute  portrait  of  him  to  Burghley, 
recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mistress.  For  the  man,  said  he,  surely  he  carrieth 
a  princely  presence  and  gait,  goodly  of  personage, 
representing  a  brave  countenance  of  a  captain  of 
middle  age,  very  resolute,  very  wise  and  learned, 
and  one  of  the  best  spoken  men  that  ever  I  heard: 
a  man  worthy  the  queen's  favour,  if  it  please  her.f 
But  to  return  to  the  conference.  Hunsdon,  on 
his  side,  following  the  instructions  of  Elizabeth, 
complained  of  the  recent  unkind  conduct  of  James 
in  seeking  an  alliance  with  France,  and  encourag- 
ing the  enemies  of  England.  It  was  well  known, 
he  said,  to  his  royal  mistress,  that  this  young 
prince,  instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to  her  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  was  practising  against 
her.  His  harbouring  of  Jesuits,  his  banishment 
of  the  noblemen  best  affected  to  England,  his 
intended  "association"  with  his  mother,  his  inter- 
course with  the  pope,  his  contemptuous  treatment 
of  her  ambassadors,  all  proved  this ;  and  would 
ere  now  have  called  down  a  severe  retaliation,  had 
he  not  recently  shown  a  change  of  mind  and 
expressed  a  desire  of  reconciliation,  which  she  was 
willing  to  believe  sincere.    She  now  trusted  that 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  August  14, 
1584.     Ibid.  Sir  Edward  Hoby  to  Lord  Burghley,  August  15,  1584. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Edward  Hoby  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, August  15,  1584. 


Arran  would  act  up  to  his  protestations,  and 
employ  his  influence  with  the  king  his  master  for 
the  restoration  of  amity  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  the  return  of  the  exiled  nobility. 

In  his  reply  to  this,  Arran  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  the  intrigues  of  France  and  Spain  to  gain 
the  young  king  ;  but  he  assured  Hunsdon  that  all 
his  influence  should  be  exerted  to  counteract  their 
success  and  promote  the  amity  with  England. 
As  to  Elizabeth's  complaints,  some  he  admitted  to 
be  true,  some  he  denied,  others  he  exculpated. 
His  master,  he  said,  had  never  dealt  with  any 
Jesuits,  and  knew  of  none  in  his  dominions;  the 
Scottish  king  had  no  intentions  of  carrying  for- 
ward "the  association"  with  his  mother,  nor  had 
he  any  secret  intrigues  with  the  pope.  Arran 
admitted  James'  severity  to  some  of  the  English 
ambassadors :  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  reverence 
borne  to  their  mistress  they  would  have  been 
used  with  harder  measure ;  for  James  had  Mr. 
Randolph's  own  hand  to  prove  him  a  stirrer  up  of 
sedition ;  and  it  was  Mr  Bowes,  her  Majesty's 
ambassador,  who  was  the  principal  plotter  of  the 
seizure  of  the  king's  person  at  Euthven,  and  the 
recent  rebellious  enterprise  at  Stirling.  As  for  the 
banished  lords,  it  was  strange,  indeed,  to  find  her 
Majesty  an  intercessor  for  men  who  had  cast  off 
their  allegiance  and  taken  arms  against  their 
natural  prince;  and  whose  proceedings  had  been 
so  outrageous  that  neither  the  king,  nor  he  him- 
self, could  entertain  the  idea  of  their  return  for  a 
moment.  Angus,  Mar,  and  their  companions,  had 
never  ceased  to  plot  against  the  government.  Let 
Hunsdon  look  back  to  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years.  With  what  shameful  ingratitude  had 
Angus  treated  the  king  his  master  in  the  business 
of  the  earl  of  Morton,  in  the  affair  of  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  when  they  seized  and  imprisoned  him 
(Arran),  and  threatened  the  king  they  would  send 
him  his  head  in  a  dish,  if  he  did  not  instantly 
banish  Lennox !  Hunsdon  pleaded  against  this  the 
king's  own  letter  to  Elizabeth,  which  showed  that 
he  was  pleased  with  the  change.  Arran  smiled, 
and  said  it  was  easy  to  extort  such  a  letter  from  a 
prince  they  had  in  their  hands.  Hunsdon  replied, 
that  James  ought  to  have  secretly  sought  advice 
from  Bowes  the  English  ambassador.  Bowes ! 
retorted  Arran.  Bowes,  as  the  king  well  knew, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  conspiracy  for  his 
apprehension.  And  then  look  to  the  dealings  of 
the  same  lords  in  the  last  affair,  which  cost  Gowrie 
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liis  head.  With  what  craft  did  they  seduce  the 
ministers ;  plotting  my  death  and  the  king's 
second  apprehension,  had  it  not  heen  happily 
detected  and  defeated.  Nay,  said  he,  getting 
warmer  as  he  proceeded,  what  will  your  lordship 
think,  if  I  tell  you  that  at  this  moment  the  men 
you  are  pleading  for  as  penitent  exiles,  are  as 
active  and  cruel-minded  in  their  captivity  as  ever  ; 
and  that  at  this  instant  I  have  in  my  hands  the 
certain  proofs  of  a  plot  now  going  forward,  to 
seize  the  king,  to  assassinate  myself,  to  procure 
by.  treachery  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
overturn  the  government?*  'Tis  but  a  few  days 
pince  all  this  has  been  discovered;  and  can  your 
lordship  advise  your  mistress  to  intercede  for 
such  traitors? 

This  was  too  powerful  an  appeal  to  be  resisted; 
and  Hunsdon,  changing  the  subject,  spoke  of  the 
conspiracies  against  Elizabeth.  Adverting  to 
Throckmorton's  recent  treason,  he  declared  that 
his  mistress  the  queen  well  knew  that,  at  this 
moment,  there  were  practices  carrying  on  in  the 
heart  of  her  kingdom  for  the  disturbance  of  her 
government.  She  knew,  also,  that  the  king  of 
Scots  and  his  mother  were  privy  to  these;  nay, 
she  knew  that  it  was  intended  he  should  be  a 
principal  actor  therein.  Let  him  disclose  them 
all  fully  and  frankly,  and  he  should  find  that  the 
English  queen  knew  how  to  be  grateful.  To  this 
Arran  promptly  answered,  that  nothing  should  be 
hid  from  Elizabeth,  and  no  effort  omitted  by  the 
king  or  himself  to  satisfy  her  Majesty  on  this 
point.  He  then  showed  Hunsdon  his  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  giving  him  the  broadest  and 
most  unlimited  powers;  and  the  conference,  which 
had  lasted  for  five  hours,  was  brought  to  an  end.f 
On  coming  out  of  the  church,  both  Hunsdon  and 
he  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits  and  good  humour. 
It  was  evident  to  the  lords  who  had  waited  with- 
out that  their  solitary  communications  had  been 
of  an  agreeable  nature ;  and  the  Scottish  earl 
seemed  resolved  that  his  own  people  should  remark 
it,  for  turning  to  the  lords  about  him,  he  said 
aloud,  "  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  two  men,  accounted 
so  violent  and  furious  as  we  two  are,  agree  so  well 
together  J — I  hope  to  the  contentment  of  both 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Walsingliam,  August  14, 
1584  ;  and  MS.  Notes  of  the  same  interview.  Endorsed  by  Burgliley, 
August  13,  1684;  afso,  ibid.  Hunsdon  to  Burgliley,  August  14,  1581. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Walsingliam,  August 
1  I.  I."i84.     Ibid,  same  date,  Hunsdon  to  Burgliley. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Edward  lloby  to  Dr.  Parry, 
August  15,  1584. 


crowns  and  their  peace?"  At  this  moment 
Hunsdon  and  Arran  were  reckoned  the  proudest 
and  most  passionate  noblemen  in  their  twocountries; 
but  for  this  excessive  cordiality  there  were  secret 
reasons,  if  wc  may  believe  an  insinuation  of  Wal- 
singham's  to  Davison.  Hunsdon  and  Lord  Burgli- 
ley had  a  little  plot  of  their  own  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  by  gaining 
Arran,  and  bringing  about  a  marriage  between 
James  and  a  niece  of  the  English  carl;  who,  as 
cousin  to  Elizabeth,  considered  his  kin  as  of  royal 
blood.*  On  this  point  Walsingliam  felt  so  bitterly, 
that  he  accused  his  old  friends  of  worshipping  the 
rising  sun,  and  observed  that  her  Majesty  had 
need  now  to  make  much  of  faithful  servants.t 

On  coming  out  of  the  church  Arran  called  for 
the  Master  of  Gray,  a  young  nobleman  of  his 
suite,  and  introduced  him  to  Hunsdon.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  handsome 
countenance  and  graceful  manners  of  this  youth. 
He  had  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  France; 
and  having  been  bred  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  had  been  courted  by  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  employed  by  them  as  a  confidential  envoy 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  captive  queen  of 
Scots.  He  had  always  professed  the  deepest 
attachment  to  this  unhappy  princess ;  and  the 
young  king  had  within  the  last  year  become 
so  captivated  with  his  society,  that  Mary,  who 
had  too  rapidly  trusted  him  with  much  of  her 
secret  correspondence,  sanguinely  hoped  that  Ins 
influence  would  be  of  the  highest  service  to  her 
in  regaining  a  hold  over  the  affections  of  her  son. 
But  Gray,  under  an  exterior  which  was  pre-emi- 
nently beautiful,  though  too  feminine  to  please 
some  tastes,  carried  a  heart  as  black  and  treacherous 
as  any  in  this  profligate  age,  and  instead  of  advo- 
cating, was  prepared  to  betray,  the  cause  of  the 
imprisoned  queen.  To  her  son  the  young  king, 
and  the  carl  of  Arran,  he  had  already  revealed 
all  he  knew;  and  he  now  presented  a  letter  from 
James  his  master  to  Hunsdon.  Its  contents  were 
of  a  secret  and  confidential  kind,  and  related  to 
the  conspiracies  against  Elizabeth,  which  gave 
this  princess  such  perpetual  disquiet.  After  enjoin- 
ing on  Hunsdon  the  strictest  concealment  of  all 
he  was  about  to  communicate  from  every  living 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burgliley,  October 
1,  1584.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Burgliley, 
July  27,  1584. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingliam  to  Davison,  July 
12,  1584. 
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being  except  his  royal  mistress,  Gray  informed 
him  that  the  king  of  Scots  meant  to  send  him 
speedily  as  ambassador  to  England,  with  some 
public  and  open  message  to  Elizabeth  ;  under 
colour  of  which  he  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
commission  of  disclosing  all  the  secret  practices 
of  Mary.  Had  Hunsdon  kept  his  promise  we 
should  have  known  nothing  of  all  this;  but  next 
morning  he  communicated  it  to  Burghley,  in  a 
letter  meant  only  for  his  private  eye.  It  is  to  the 
preservation  of  this  letter  that  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  a  transaction  which  brings  the  young  king 
and  his  favourite  the  Master  of  Gray  before  us 
in  the  degrading  light  of  informers :  the  one  betray- 
ing his  mother;  the  other  selling,  for  his  own 
gain,  the  secrets  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
by  his  sovereign.  This  is  so  dark  an  accusation, 
that  I  must  substantiate  it  by  an  extract  from  the 
letter  in  question.  "  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Huns- 
don, addressing  Burghley,  "  for  the  principal  point 
of  such  conspiracies  as  are  in  hand  against  her 
Majesty,  I  am  only  to  make  her  Majesty  acquainted 
withal  by  what  means  she  shall  know  it — yet  will 
I  acquaint  your  lordship  with  all.  The  king  did 
send  the  Master  of  Gray  at  this  meeting  to  me, 
with  a  letter  of  commendation  under  the  king's 
own  hand,  whom  he  means  presently  to  send  to 
her  Majesty,  as  though  it  were  for  some  other 
matters;  but  it  is  he  that  must  discover  all  these 
practices,  as  one  better  acquainted  with  them  than 
either  the  king  or  the  earl  (but  by  him).*  He 
is  very  young,  but  wise  and  secret,  as  Arran  doth 
assure  me.  He  is  no  doubt  very  inward  with 
the  Scottish  queen  and  all  her  affairs,  both  in 
England  and  France;  yea,  and  with  the  pope, 
for  he  is  accounted  a  papist;  but  for  his  religion, 
your  lordship  will  judge  when  you  see  him:  but 
her  Majesty  must  use  him  as  Arran  will  prescribe 
unto  her,  and  so  shall  she  reap  profit  by  him.  . 
.  .  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary  [Walsing- 
ham]  for  a  safe-conduct  to  him  ;  but  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  his  coming,  but  only  to  her  Majesty 
and  to  your  lordship.  If  Mr.  Secretary  be  slow 
for  this  safe-conduct,  I  pray  your  lordship  further 
it,  for  the  matter  requires  no  delay."  f 

The  conference  was  now  concluded,  and  Arran 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  Lord  Hunsdon,  not 
only  of  his  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  service 

*  These  words  seem  superfluous,  yet  they  are  in  the  original  letter, 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  August 
1-1,  1584. 


of  Elizabeth,  but  of  his  entire  hold  over  the 
mind  of  his  royal  master.  If  Lord  Burghley,  to 
whom  he  professed  the  utmost  attachment,  would 
co-operate  firmly  with  himself  and  Hunsdon  and 
the  Master  of  Gray,  he  was  able,  he  affirmed,  to 
hold  the  young  king  entirely  at  the  devotion  of 
the  queen  of  England.  He  did  not  despair  to 
unite  the  two  crowns  in  an  indissoluble  league, 
and  by  exposing  the  practices  of  her  enemies,  to 
enable  Elizabeth  to  traverse  all  the  plots  of  Mary 
and  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  there  were  two 
parties  whom  he  declared  they  must  put  down  at 
all  risks.  The  one  laboured  for  the  liberty  of  the 
captive  queen,  and  her  association  in  the  govern- 
ment with  her  son.  The  other  was  at  this  moment 
intriguing  in  every  way  for  the  return  of  Angus 
and  the  exiled  lords,  for  the  triumph  of  the  Kirk 
over  Episcopacy,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
republican  principles  which  had  led  to  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  and  the  other  conspiracies  for  seizing 
the  king  and  using  him  as  their  tool.  The  first 
party  was  supported  by  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Spanish  faction  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. Its  agents  on  the  Continent  were  the  bishops 
of  Ross  and  Glasgow,  whose  emissaries,  the  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests,  were  at  that  moment  plotting 
in  Scotland;  it  possessed  many  friends  in  the 
privy  council  and  nobility  of  Scotland — such  as 
Maitland  the  chancellor,  Sir  James  and  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,*  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  it  might,  indeed, 
be  said,  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
peers  in  both  countries.  It  was  from  this  party 
that  the  late  conspiracies  against  the  queen  of 
England  had  proceeded,  as  her  Majesty  would 
soon  discover  by  the  embassy  of  the  Master  of 
Gray;  and  if  she  listened  to  his  (Arran's)  advice, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  detach  James 
for  ever  from  his  mother  and  her  friends.  But  to 
effect  this  she  must  put  down  the  other  faction 
of  the  banished  lords.  The  king,  he  said,  hated 
A.ngus  their  leader;  and  Angus  and  the  whole 
house  of  Douglas  were  still  boiling  in  their  hearts 
to  revenge  on  their  sovereign  and  on  Arran  the 
death  of  the  regent  Morton.  As  to  the  banished 
lords  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  their  return  must 
be  his  (Arran's)  destruction;  and  for  the  exiled 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  James  was  so  incensed 
against  them,  and  so  bent  upon  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy,  that  he  would  listen  to  no  measures 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Hunsdon,  August 
12,  1584. 
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connected  with  their  restoration.  Yet  this  party 
for  the  return  of  the  banished  lords  was  supported 
by  Walsingham  in  England,  and  Davison  her 
Majesty's  ambassador  in  Scotland;  and  their  busy 
agent,  Colvile,  was  admitted  to  secret  audiences 
with  Elizabeth  and  fed  with  hopes  of  their  return. 
If  this  policy  were  continued  (so  argued  Arran), 
it  would  blast  all  his  efforts  for  the  binding  his 
young  master  to  the  service  of  Elizabeth;  for 
rather  than  one  of  the  banished  lords  should  set 
his  foot  in  Scotland,  James,  he  was  assured,  would 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  carry  through  the  project  of  an  association 
with  his  mother  the  captive  queen. 

These  arguments  of  Arran  explain  that  jealousy 
and  irritation  which  appeared  in  many  of  Secretary 
Walsingham's  letters  regarding  the  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Hunsdon.  This  crafty  statesman 
was  well  aware  that  there  was  a  conference  within 
a  conference,  to  which  he  was  kept  a  stranger — a 
secret  negotiation  between  Burghley  and  Hunsdon, 
t lie  exact  object  of  which  he  could  not  fathom, 
but  by  which  he  felt  his  own  policy  regarding 
Scotland  shackled  and  defeated.  He  looked  there- 
fore with  suspicion  upon  Burghley 's  whole  conduct 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  at  this  time;  and  these 
feelings  were  increased  by  the  court  which  Arran 
had  paid  to  Burghley 's  nephew,  Sir  Edward 
Hoby,  who  formed  one  of  Hunsdon's  suite  at  the 
conference. 

This  accomplished  person,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference,  rode  from  Foulden  Kirk  with  the 
earl  of  Arran  to  the  ground  where  he  had  left  his 
troops;  the  distance  was  three  miles;  they  had 
ample  time  for  secret  talk;  and  Hoby  next  morn- 
ing described  the  conversation  in  letters  addressed 
both  to  his  uncle  Burghley,  and  his  kinsman  Dr. 
Parry*  The  Scottish  earl  was  particularly  flatter- 
ing and  confidential.  Bringing  Hoby  near  his 
troops,  which  were  admirably  mounted  and  ac- 
coutred, he  pointed  to  them  significantly,  and 
shaking  his  head,  told  him  in  these  ranks  there 
were  many  principal  leaders  who  would  gladly 
send  him  out  of  the  world  if  they  could,  so  mortally 
'lid  they  hate  him;  but  he  feared  them  not.  Nay, 
such  was  his  power  and  his  enemies'  weakness  at 
this  moment,  that  if  Elizabeth  would  accept  his 
offers  she  should  have  twenty  thousand  men  at  her 
service.    To  devote  himself  to  her,  indeed,  would 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Edward  Hoby  to  Dr.  Tarry, 
August  15,  1584. 


be  his  highest  pride.  As  for  France  and  Spain, 
he  cared  little  for  either.  He  neither  needed  their 
friendship  nor  feared  their  enmity,  but  with  the 
favour  of  his  royal  master  could  live  in  Scotland 
independent  of  both;  and  for  these  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  the  same  God  who  had  defended 
him  in  Muscovy,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  would 
cast  his  shield  over  him  at  home.  Arran  then 
appears  to  have  changed  the  subject  to  James' 
expectations  as  Elizabeth's  successor,  the  state  of 
England,  the  rival  interests  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  factions  in  reference  to  this  delicate 
point,  and  the  probable  effects  of  Mary's  intrigues 
for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty  upon  the  prospects 
of  her  son.  So  at  least  may  be  conjectured  from 
Hoby's  description  of  the  great  and  weighty  dis- 
courses into  which  he  entered;  and  he  ended  by 
assuring  him  that  the  king  of  Scots  desired,  of 
all  things  in  the  world,  to  place  himself  and  his 
whole  interests  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Burghley 
and  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  one  as  the  wisest  head,  and 
the  other  the  boldest  heart  in  England.*  When 
it  is  recollected  that  Arran  was  no  friend  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  that  Burghley  was  not  only 
opposed  to  every  scheme  for  her  liberty,  but  had 
often  repeated  his  conviction  that  her  life  was 
inconsistent  with  Elizabeth's  security,  we  require 
no  more  certain  evidence  of  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  James  was  ready  at  this  instant  to  desert 
her  cause  and  betray  her  designs  to  her  bitterest 
enemies. 

On  his  return  from  this  conference  to  the  capi- 
tal, Arran,  presuming  on  its  successful  issue,  re- 
sumed the  management  of  affairs  with  a  high  and 
proud  hand.  A  few  days  before  he  met  Hunsdon 
he  had,  as  we  have  just  seen,  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government.  In  this  plot  the 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  had  been  de- 
tected tampering  with  Davison  and  Walsingham, 
for  the  delivery  of  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  faction  ;  and  Arran  wisely  resolved  to 
defeat  all  recurrence  of  such  attempts  by  taking 
possession  of  the  place  in  person,  f  He  accord- 
ingly removed  the  governor  and  officers,  substi- 
tuted his  own  creatures  in  their  room,  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  crown  jewels  and  wardrobe  from 
Sir  Bobert  Mclvil,  and  with  his  lady  and  house- 
hold occupied  the  royal  apartments  within  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Edward  Holy  to  Lord  Burgli- 
ley,  August  15,  1584. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Davison,  July  12, 
1584;  and  ibid.  Walsingliam  to  Davison,  August  13,  1584. 
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castle.  *  He  had  now  four  of  the  strongest  fort- 
resses of  the  country  at  his  devotion — Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Blackness,  and  Edinburgh ;  and  his  am- 
bition enlarging  by  what  it  fed  on,  he  assumed  a 
kingly  consequence  and  state  which  offended  the 
ancient  nobility,  and  excited  their  fear  and  envy. 
On  his  return  from  the  conference  at  Foulden 
Kirk  he  was  welcomed  with  cannon  by  the  castle, 
a  ceremony,  as  it  was  remarked,  never  used  but  in 
time  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  king  or  regents  ; 
and  when  soon  after  summonses  Avere  issued  for 
the  meeting  of  the  three  Estates,  all  the  country 
looked  forward  with  alarm  to  a  renewal  of  the  pro- 
scriptions and  plunder  which  had  already  com- 
menced against  the  exiled  lords.  But  the  reality 
even  outran  their  anticipation.  Arran,  assisted  by 
his  lady,  a  woman  whose  pride  and  insolence  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  domineered  over  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  scandal  of  all,  insisted 
on  those  Acts  which  they  had  previously  prepared 
being  passed  at  once  without  reasoning.!  Sixty 
persons  were  forfeited  ;  J  many  were  driven  to  pur- 
chase pardons  at  a  high  ransom  ;  and  the  unhappy 
countess  of  Gowrie  was  treated  with  a  cruelty  and 
brutality  which  excited  the  utmost  commiseration 
in  all  who  witnessed  it.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Methven,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Parliament  had  obtained  admission  to  an  ante- 
chamber, where  as  the  king  passed  she  hoped 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  for  herself 
and  her  children  ;  but  by  Arran's  orders  she  was 
driven  into  the  open  street.  Here  she  patiently 
awaited  the  king's  return,  and  cast  herself  in  an 
agony  of  tears  at  his  feet,  attempting  to  clasp  his 
knees;  but  Arran,  who  walked  at  James'  hand, 
hastily  pulled  him  past,  and  pushing  the  miserable 
suppliant  aside,  not  only  threw  her  down,  but 
brutally  trode  upon  her  as  the  cavalcade  moved 
forward,  leaving  her  in  a  faint  on  the  pavement. 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  sons  of  this  injured  woman, 
bred  up  in  the  recollection  of  wrongs  like  these, 
should  in  later  years  have  cherished  in  their 
hearts  the  deepest  appetite  for  revenge  ? 

Immediately  after  the  Parliament  the  king  re- 
paired to  his  palace  at  Falkland  ;  whilst  Arran, 
Montrose,  and  the  other  lords  of  his  party,  now 
all-powerful,  remained  in  Edinburgh,  engaged  in 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham,  August  16,  1584. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  I'aper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham,  August 
24,  1584. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingliam,  August 
10,  1584. 


pressing  on  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  for  the 
confiscation  and  ruin  of  their  opponents.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  formidable  was  the  earl  of  Angus, 
who,  although  banished  and  now  at  Newcastle,  re- 
tained a  great  influence  in  Scotland.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterian  faction  in  that  country, 
the  great  support  of  the  exiled  ministers ;  and  it 
was  his  authority  with  Walsingham  that  traversed 
Arran's  and  James'  schemes  for  a  league  between 
England  and  Scotland  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  cut  off  this  baron  ;  and  Arran  and 
his  colleague  Montrose,  the  head  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Graham,  made  no  scruple  of  looking  out 
for  some  desperate  retainer  or  hired  villain,  to 
whom  they  might  commit  the  task.  Not  in  these 
dark  times  was  such  a  search  likely  to  prove 
either  long  or  difficult.  They  accordingly  soon 
pitched  upon  Jock  or  John  Graham  of  Peartree, 
whom  Montrose  knew  to  have  a  blood  feud  with 
Angus  ;  sent  a  little  page  called  Mouse  to  bring 
the  Borderer  to  Edinburgh  ;  feasted  and  caressed 
him  during  the  time  of  the  Parliament,  and  carried 
him  afterwards  to  Falkland,  where  the  two  earls 
and  the  king  proposed  to  him,  not  only  to  assas- 
sinate their  hated  enemy,  but  to  make  away  with 
Mar  and  Cambuskenneth,  his  brother  exiles,  at  the 
same  time.  J  ock  at  once  agreed  to  murder  Angus, 
and  was  promised  a  high  reward  by  the  young 
monarch  ;  but  he  declined  having  anything  to  do 
with  Mar  or  Cambuskenneth,  with  whom  he  had 
no  quarrel ;  and  he  left  the  palace  after  receiving 
from  Montrose  a  short  matchlock,  or  riding-piece, 
which  was  deemed  serviceable  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  But  this  atrocious  design  was  not  destined 
to  succeed.  The  villain,  who  was  probably  lurking 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  was 
detected  and  seized,  carried  before  Lord  Scrope, 
compelled  to  confess  his  intention,  and  informa- 
tion of  the  whole  plot  was  immediately  transmitted 
by  Scrope  to  Walsingham.*  The  English  secre- 
tary recommended  that  the  discovery  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  all,  except  Angus  and  Mar, 
who  were  privately  warned  of  the  practices  against 
them  ;  and  it  is  from  the  confession  of  the  Borderer 
himself,  which  he  made  before  Scrope,  that  these 
particulars  are  given.  The  intended  assassin  thus 
described  his  interview  with  the  king  :  — After 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  December  22,  1584,  Scrope 
to  Walsingham.  "  For  the  matter  of  Peartree,  I  have  kept  the  same 
secret,  saving  to  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Mar,  who  I  trust  will  use  it 
as  the  same  behoveth." 
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stating  that  he  had  arrived  late  at  night  at  the 
palace,  they  brought  him,  lie  said,  into  the  king's 
gallery,  where  he  [the  king]  was  alone  by  himself; 
and  only  he,  Montrose,  and  Arran,  and  this  exainin- 
ant,  being  together,  the  king  himself  did  move  him, 
as  the  other  two  had  done,  for  the  killing  of  Angus, 
Mar,  and  Cambuskcnneth  :  to  whom  he  answered, 
that  for  Mar  and  Cambuskenneth,  he  would  not 
meddle  with  them  ;  but  for  Angus,  he  would  well 
be  contented  to  do  that,  so  as  the  king  would  well 
reward  him  for  that.  And  the  king  said  he  would 
presently  give  him  sixty  French  crowns,  and 
twenty  Scottish  pound  land  to  him  and  his  for 
ever,  lying  in  Strathern,  near  Montrose.* 

These  facts  are  so  distinctly  and  minutely  re- 
corded in  the  manuscript  history  of  Calderwood, 
who  has  given  the  whole  of  Graham's  declaration, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them ;  but  although 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  intended 
murder,  so  far  as  Arran  and  Montrose  are  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  believe  in 
the  full  implication  of  the  young  king  on  the 
single  evidence  of  this  Border  assassin.  To  re- 
turn, however,  from  this  digression  to  Arran's 
headlong  career.  His  hand,  which  had  recently 
fallen  so  heavily  on  the  nobility,  was  now  lifted 
against  the  Kirk.  Proclamation  was  made  that 
all  ministers  should  give  up  the  rental  of  their 
benefices;  and  that  none  should  receive  stipend 
but  such  as  had  subscribed  the  new-framed  policy, 
by  which  Presbytery  was  abrogated  and  Episco- 
pacy established.  As  was  to  be  expected,  many 
of  the  clergy  resisted,  and  were  commanded  to 
quit  the  country  within  twenty  days;  nor  were 
they  permitted,  as  before,  to  take  refuge  with 
their  banished  brethren  in  England  or  Ireland.f 
All  this  was  carried  through  at  the  instigation 
of  the  primate,  Archbishop  Adamson;  who  had 
recently  returned  from  England,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  purify  the  universities  from  the  leaven  of 
presbyterian  doctrine,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpits 
with  ministers  attached  to  the  new  form  of  policy. 
His  efforts,  however,  met  with  bitter  opposition. 
At  St.  Andrews  the  archiepiscopal  palace  in 
which  Adamson  resided  was  surrounded  by  troops 
of  students,  who  armed  themselves  with  harque- 
busses,  and  paraded  round  the  walls,  bidding  the 

MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  1468,  Examination  of  Jock 
Graham  of  Peartree,  taken  before  the  Lord  Scrope,  Warden  of  the 
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primate  remember  how  fatal  that  see  had  been 
to  his  predecessor,  and  look  for  no  better  issue. 
Montgomery  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  was  attacked 
in  the  streets  of  Ayr  by  a  mob  of  women  and  boys, 
who  with  difficulty  were  restrained  from  stoning 
him,  and  kept  pouring  out  the  vilest  abuse,  calling 
him  atheist,  dog,  schismatic  excommunicate  beast, 
unworthy  to  breathe  or  bear  life.*  Some  of  the 
ministers,  also,  refusing  to  imitate  their  brethren 
who  had  fled  from  their  flocks,  remained  to  brave 
the  resentment  of  the  court;  and  taking  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  openly  preached  against  the  late  acts, 
and  declared  their  resolution  not  to  obey  them. 
The  anathema  of  one  of  these,  named  Mr.  John 
Hewison,  minister  of  Cambuslang,  has  been  pre- 
served. It  is  more  remarkable,  certainly,  for  its 
courage  than  its  charity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  tone  of  the  high  Puritan  faction  to 
which  he  belonged.  Preaching  in  the  Blackfriars  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  text  which  declares  the  resolute 
answer  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  the  council  of 
the  Pharisees,  he  passed  from  the  general  applica- 
tion to  the  trials  of  the  Kirk  at  that  moment,  and 
broke  out  into  these  words: — "But  what  shall 
we  say?  There  is  injunction  now  given  by  anef 
wicked  and  godless  council,  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  ministers  from  teaching  of  the  truth ;  and  sic  } 
a  godless  order  made,  as  the  like  was  never  seen 
before.  There  is  ane  heid  §  of  the  Kirk  made ; 
there  being  nae  ||  heid  but  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
cannot  be.  Stinking  and  baggage  heidislH  an 
excommunicated  sanger !  **  an  excommunicate 
willane,f  f  wha  sail  never  be  obeyed  here !  We  will 
acknowledge  nae  prince,  nae  magistrate,  in  teach- 
ing of  the  word ;  nor  be  bounden  to  nae  injunc- 
tions, nor  obey  nae  acts  of  Parliament,  nor  nae  other 
thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God;  but 
will  do  as  Peter  and  John  said,  Better  obey  God 
nor  man.  But  it  is  not  the  king  that  does  this. 
It  is  the  wicked,  godless,  and  villane  council  he 
has,  and  other  godless  persons,  that  inform  his 
Majesty  wrangously,^  whereof  there  is  aneugh  §§ 
about  him.  For  my  own  part,"  he  continued, 
warming  in  his  subject  with  the  thoughts  of 
persecution,  "  I  ken  ||||  I  will  be  noted.  I  regard 
not.    What  can  the  king  get  of  me  but  my  head 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingham,  Aug.  10, 
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and  my  blood  ?  I  sail  never  obey  their  injunctions ; 
like  as  I  request  all  faithful  folk  to  do  the  like."* 
The  prediction  of  this  bold  minister  was  so  far 
verified,  that  he  was  apprehended,  and  order  given 
to  bring  him  to  justice;  but  for  some  reason  not 
easily  discovered  the  trial  did  not  take  place. f 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  Mr.  David  Lindsay, 
one  of  the  persecuted  ministers,  whose  mind  in 
the  solitude  of  his  prison  at  Blackness  had  been 
worked  into  a  state  of  feverish  enthusiasm,  was 
reported  to  have  seen  an  extraordinary  vision. 
Suddenly,  in  the  firmament,  there  appeared  a  figure 
in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  of  glorious  shape  and 
surpassing  brightness;  the  sun  was  above  his  head, 
the  moon  beneath  his  feet,  and  he  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  stars.  As  the  captive  gazed, 
an  angel  alighted  at  the  feet  of  this  transcendant 
being,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  red  naked  sword, 
and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  to  whom  the  glorious  shape 
seemed  to  give  commandment  ;  upon  which  the 
avenging  angel,  for  so  he  now  appeared  to  be,  flew 
rapidly  through  the  heavens,  and  lighted  on  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortress,  which  Lindsay  recognized 
as  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Before  its  gate  stood 
the  earl  of  Arran  and  his  flagitious  consort:  the 
earl  gazing  in  horror  on  the  destroying  minister, 
who  waved  his  sword  above  his  head;  his  countess, 
smiling  in  derision,  and  mocking  his  fears.  The 
scene  then  changed :  the  captive  was  carried  to  an ' 
eminence,  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the 
land,  with  its  wide  fields,  its  cities  and  palaces. 
Suddenly  the  same  terrible  visitant  appeared:  a 
cry  of  lamentation  arose  from  its  inhabitants;  fire 
fell  from  heaven  on  its  devoted  towns;  the  sword 
did  its  work  ;  the  rivers  ran  with  blood ;  and  the 
fields  were  covered  with  the  dead.  It  was  a  feaiful 
sight;  but  amidst  its  horrors  a  little  bell  was  heard, 
and  within  a  church  which  had  stood  uninjured 
even  in  the  flames  a  remnant  of  the  faithful  assem- 
bled, to  whom  the  angel  uttered  these  words  of 
awful  admonition — "  Let  the  just  fear.  Flee  from 
iniquity.  Choose  righteousness  and  judgment ; 
else  I  will  return  quickly,  and  your  last  condition 
will  be  worse  than  the  first."*  Lindsay  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ascertain  whether 
this  scene,  which  seemed  to  shadow  out  the  per- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Original,  Accusation  of  Mr.  John  Hewison. 
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secutions  and  prospects  of  the  Kirk,  was  a  dream 
or  a  vision;  but  it  brought  to  his  mind,  he  said,  a 
prophecy  of  Knox,  who  not  long  before  his  death 
had  predicted  great  peril  to  the  faithful  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  James. 

Elizabeth  now  recalled  Davison  from  Scotland,* 
and  looked  anxiously  for  James'  promised  ambas- 
sador, the  Master  of  Gray,  whose  mission  had,  as 
she  thought,  been  somewhat  suspiciously  delayed. 
But  this  gave  her  the  less  anxiety,  as  she  had  in 
the  meantime  continued  her  correspondence  with 
the  banished  lords,  whom  at  any  moment  she  was 
ready  to  let  loose  against  Arran  and  the  king.f 
She  at  the  same  time  resumed  her  negotiations 
with  Mary ;  and  this  unfortunate  princess,  who 
had  so  often  been  deluded  with  hopes  which 
withered  in  the  expected  moment  of  accomplish- 
ment, was  at  last  induced  to  believe  that  the  blessed 
period  of  freedom  had  arrived.  Even  Walsingliam 
declared  himself  pleased  with  her  offers,  and  ad- 
vised his  royal  mistress  to  be  satisfied  with  them.J 
Such  was  the  crisis  seized  by  the  accomplished 
villany  of  the  Master  of  Gray  to  betray  his  royal 
mistress,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  Elizabeth. 
Before  he  threw  off  the  mask  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  write  to  Mary,  affecting  the  highest  indignation 
at  the  suspicions  she  had  expressed  of  his  fidelity; 
and  declaring  that  the  best  mode  to  serve  her 
interests  was  that  which  he  was  now  following. 
It  was  necessary,  he  said,  that  the  young  king  her 
son  should,  in  the  first  instance,  treat  solely  for 
himself  with  Elizabeth,  and  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  "  the  association  "  with  his  mother.  This,  he 
affirmed,  would  disarm  suspicion ;  and  James,  hav- 
ing gained  the  confidence  of  the  English  queen, 
might  be  able  to  negotiate  for  her  liberty.  But 
Mary,  who  was  already  aware  of  Gray's  treachery 
from  the  representations  of  Fontenay  the  French 
ambassador,  promptly  and  indignantly  answered, 
that  any  one  who  proposed  such  a  separation 
between  her  interests  and  those  of  her  son,  or  who 
opposed  "  the  association  "  which  was  almost  con- 
cluded, must  be  her  enemy,  and  in  that  light  she 
would  regard  him.  To  this  Gray  returned  an 
angry  answer,  and  instantly  set  off  for  England.§ 

At  Berwick  he  had  a  private  consultation  with 
Hunsdon,  whose  heart  he  gained  by  his  sancti- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Davison  to  Walsingliam,  Septem- 
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monious  deportment  in  the  English  church,  and 
by  the  frankness  with  which  lie  communicated  his 
instructions.  His  principal  object,  he  declared, 
was  to  insist  that  the  banished  lords  should  either 
be  delivered  up  by  Elizabeth,  or  dismissed  from 
her  dominions.  If  this  were  done,  or  if  the  queen 
were  ready  to  pledge  her  word  that  it  should  be 
done,  he  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  disclose  all  he 
knew  of  the  secret  plots  against  her  person  and 
(/ovcrnment;  and  he  would  pledge  himself  that  no 
practice  had  been  undertaken  for  the  last  five  years 
against  herself  or  her  estate  by  France,  Spain,  the 
Scottish  queen,  or  the  pope,  but  she  should  know 
it,  and  how  to  avoid  it*  Gray  had  been  expressly 
ordered  by  James  to  hold  his  confidential  commu- 
nications with  Burghley  alone,  and  to  repose  no 
trust  in  Walsingham,  whom  the  young  king  re- 
garded as  his  enemy.  From  Arran  he  had  received 
the  same  injunctions;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  confidence  which  both  monarch  and  minister 
seemed  disposed  to  place  in  Cecil.  The  king  paid 
court  to  him  in  a  long  pedantic  letter,  written 
wholly  in  his  own  hand;  in  which  he  discoursed 
learnedly  upon  Alexander  the  Great  and  Homer; 
modestly  disclaiming  any  parallel  between  himself 
and  the  conqueror  of  Darius,  but  exalting  Cecil 
I'ar  above  such  "  a  blind,  begging  fellow  "  as  the 
Grecian  bard.  He  addressed  him  as  his  friend  and 
cousin,  and  assured  him,  that  he  considered  him- 
self infinitely  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  con- 
file  his  most  secret  affairs  to  such  a  counsellor; 
to  whom,  he  was  convined,  he  already  owed  all 
the  prosperity  which  hitherto  had  attended  him.f 
Anan,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  confidential  terms  to  Sir  Edward  Hoby, 
Rnrghley's  nephew;  and  Hunsdon  was  requested 
by  James  to  repair  from  Berwick  to  the  English 
court,  that  he  might  assist  in  their  consultations. f 
Gray  now  proceeded  to  London,  and  was  speedily 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  Elizabeth.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  the  exact  atti- 
tude and  circumstances  in  which  this  princess  now 
stood.  She  had  the  party  of  the  banished  lords, 
now  in  England,  at  her  command.  Angus,  Mar, 
Lord  Arbroath  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
Glammis,  and  many  other  powerful  barons,  were 
in  constant  communication  with  Walsingham,  their 
vassals  on  the  alert,  the  exiled  ministers  of  the 

'  Hunsilon  to  Burghley,  October  19,  1581,  Papers  of  Master  of 
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Kirk  eager  to  join  and  march  along  with  them. 
They  held  themselves  ready  at  her  beck  ;  and  she 
had  only  to  give  the  signal  for  them  to  cross  the 
Border  and  attack  Arran,  to  have  it  instantly 
obeyed.  On  the  side  of  Mary,  this  poor  captive 
had  been  drawn  on,  by  the  prospect  of  freedom,  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  belonged  to 
her  as  an  independent  princess,  and  which  she  could 
give  up  with  honour.  By  the  long-contemplated 
"association"  with  her  son,  she  had  agreed  to 
resign  the  government  into  his  hands,  and  to 
renounce  for  ever  all  connection  with  public  affairs, 
were  she  only  allowed  to  live  in  freedom,  with  the 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Here,  then,  the  queen  of 
England  had  only  to  consent ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  even  the  suspicious  Walsingham  she  was  safe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Master 
of  Gray  made  his  proposals  from  a  third  party — the 
young  king  and  Arran.  From  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  most  secret  transactions  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  the  Catholic  faction,  he  was  possessed, 
as  he  affirmed,  of  information  which  vitally  touched 
her  Majesty's  person  and  estate.*  This  he  was 
ready  to  reveal ;  but  on  condition  that  she  would 
deliver  up  the  banished  lords,  or  drive  them  out 
of  her  dominions,  break  off  all  treaty  with  Mary 
on  the  subject  of  the  association,  and  advance  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual 
proof  of  her  affection  to  the  young  king.  The  first 
was  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  the  king  his  master 
was  animated  with  the  strongest  hatred  of  his 
rebels.  The  second  was  equally  so,  for  Mary's 
liberty  was  inconsistent  with  the  security  of  both 
the  queen  of  England  and  James ;  her  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  rendering 
any  "  association"  with  her  son  highly  dangerous 
to  Elizabeth,  whose  efforts  ouQ-ht  to  be  directed 
to  separate  their  interests,  and  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  in  Scotland  under  a 
minister  opposed  to  Mary.  And  here  Gray  artfully 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  rise  with  Elizabeth, 
and  of  Arran's  disgrace.  Arran,  he  insinuated, 
was  not  so  deeply  devoted  to  her  Majesty,  or  so 
hostile  to  the  Scottish  queen,  as  he  pretended.  He 
was  proud,  capricious,  tyrannical,  and  completely 
venal.  The  king,  too,  was  in  such  need  of  money, 
that  Elizabeth  would  do  well  to  remember  that  his 
politics  at  this  time  depended  on  the  supply  of  hi-- 
purse.    If  France  bid  highest,  France  would  have 
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both  the  minister  and  his  master.  Arran,  too,  by 
his  pride  and  extortions,  was  daily,  almost  hourly, 
raising  up  a  formidable  party  against  him.  None, 
lie  said,  dared  to  aspire  to  any  interest  with  the 
king,  whom  he  did  not  attack  and  attempt  to  ruin. 
Already  he,  the  Master  of  Gray,  was  the  object  of 
his  jealousy  and  hatred,  for  the  favour  with  which 
the  king  regarded  him.  All  was  yet,  indeed, 
smooth  and  smiling  between  them:  but  he  knew 
well  this  very  embassy  had  been  given  him  with 
the  view  of  separating  him  from  his  master.  The 
storm  was  brewing ;  but  if  Arran  tried  to  wreck 
him  as  he  had  done  so  many  others,  he  might 
chance,  proud  as  he  was,  to  have  a  fall  himself. 
So  confident  did  he  feel,  he  said,  in  the  love  of  his 
royal  master,  that  if  Elizabeth  would  grant  him 
her  support,  he  was  certain  he  could  supplant  this 
insolent  favourite,  gain  the  young  king,  unite 
England  and  Scotland  in  an  indissoluble  league, 
recall  the  banished  lords,  overwhelm  all  the  secret 
plots  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  completely 
separate  Mary  and  her  son.  To  effect  all  this, 
however,  would  require  time  ;  for  on  two  points 
the  king  would  be  hard  to  be  moved.  If  the  exiles 
came  back,  they  would  bring  Andrew  Melvil  and 
the  banished  ministers  of  the  Kirk  along  with 
them  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  very  mention  of 
such  a  result  would  excite  James'  determined 
opposition. 

Elizabeth  was  highly  pleased  with  this  proposal. 
She  had  long  distrusted  Arran,  and  felt  that  her 
best  security  lay  in  the  return  of  the  Protestant 
lords.  She  was  anxious  to  break  of?  her  negotia- 
tion with  Mary,  but  did  not  like  the  odium  of 
such  a  course.  The  blame  would  be  thrown  on 
the  king  of  Scots  by  Gray's  plan  ;  and  this  she 
liked  much.  She  knew  the  unremitting  efforts 
of  France  and  Spain  to  gain  the  young  king  ; 
and  felt  assured  that  her  only  safeguard  would  be 
an  "association"  between  her  own  kingdom  and 
Scotland,  from  which  Mary  should  be  entirely 
excluded,  and  the  basis  of  which  should  be  the 
defence  of  the  reformed  religion  against  the  per- 
petual attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe. 

There  were  some  circumstances  of  recent  occur- 
rence which  greatly  strengthened  her  in  this  course. 
Father  Crichton,  a  Jesuit,  happening  to  be  on  his 
voyage  to  Scotland  from  Flanders,  the  vessel  was 
chased  by  pirates,  and  he  was  observed  to  tear 
some  papers  and  cast  them  away.  But  the  wind 
blew  them  back  into  the  ship  :  they  were  picked 


up,  put  together,  and  found  to  contain  a  proposal 
for  an  invasion  of  England  by  Spain  and  the  duke 
of  Guise.  As  one  object  proposed  here,  and  in  all 
such  plots,  was  the  delivery  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  their  constant 
recurrence  was  now  met  by  an  "association"  for 
the  protection  of  the  English  queen's  government 
and  life,  first  proposed  by  Leicester,  and  eagerly 
subscribed  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions. The  terms  of  this  association  were  after- 
wards solemnly  approved  by  Parliament,  and  an 
Act  passed  for  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person. 
It  stated,  that  if  any  invasion  or  rebellion  should 
be  made  in  her  dominions,  or  any  enterprise 
attempted  against  her  person,  by  or  for  any  person 
pretending  a  title  to  the  crown  after  her  death,  she 
might,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  con- 
stitute a  court  for  the  trial  of  such  offences,  and 
which  should  have  authority  to  pass  sentence  upon 
them.  It  added,  that  a  judgment  of  "Guilty" 
having  been  pronounced,  it  should  immediately  be 
made  public ;  and  that  all  persons  against  whom 
such  sentence  was  passed  should  be  excluded 
from  all  claim  to  the  crown,  and  be  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  to  the  death,  with  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  by  her  Majesty's  subjects.*  This  league 
was  evidently  most  unjust  towards  the  Scottish 
queen,  as  it  made  her  responsible  and  liable  to 
punishment  for  the  actions  of  persons  over  whom 
she  had  no  control.  She  saw  this ;  and  at  once 
declared  that  "  the  association"  had  no  other  object 
than  indirectly  to  compass  her  ruin.  But  if  alarm- 
ing to  Mary,  it  was  proportionably  gratifying  to 
Elizabeth.  She  persuaded  herself  that  if  her  sub- 
jects thus  united  to  protect  her  person  and  preserve 
the  reformed  faith,  she  ought  vigorously  to  second 
their  efforts ;  and  this  inclined  her  to  look  graci- 
ously on  Gray.  The  measures,  therefore,  proposed 
by  him  were  adopted.  It  was  resolved  to  under- 
mine Arran  as  the  first  step  for  the  restoration  of 
the  banished  lords  ;  and  the  other  objects,  it  was 
trusted,  would  follow.  To  co-operate  with  Gray, 
Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  chosen  to  succeed  Davison 
as  ambassador  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  wit  and  insinuating  address,  a  great  sports- 
man, an  adept  in  hunting  and  "  wood-craft ; "  and 
these  qualities,  with  a  present  of  eight  couple  of 
the  best  hounds  and  some  choice  horses,  would,  it 
was  believed,  entirely  gain  the  heart  of  the  young 
king.    Wotton,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  587. 
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Melvil,  was  a  deep  plotter,  and  capable  of  the 
darkest  designs,  whilst  to  the  world  he  seemed  but 
an  elegant,  light-hearted,  and  thoughtless  man  of 
fashion. 

Having  laid  these  schemes  for  the  ruin  of  his 
captive  sovereign  and  of  Arran  his  friend,  the 
Master  of  Gray  returned  to  the  Scottish  court,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  king  and  his  still 
all-powerful  favourite,  for  the  success  with  which 
he  had  conducted  his  negotiations.*  To  disarm 
suspicion,  it  was  judged  prudent  that  for  some 
time,  all  should  go  on  serenely,  Elizabeth  wrote 
in  flattering  terms  to  Arran.  She  at  the  same 
time  commanded  the  banished  lords  to  remove 
from  Newcastle  into  the  interior;!  and  in  return 
for  this  Gray  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  her 
that  he  found  the  king  his  master  in  so  loving  a 
disposition  towards  her,  that  he  could  not  feel 
more  warmly  were  he  her  natural  son.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  at  once  creating  a  breach 
between  Mary  and  James.  The  just  and  merited 
contempt  with  which  Fontenay  the  French  am- 
bassador had  stigmatized  Gray's  base  desertion  of 
that  princess,  furnished  him  with  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  the  king  and  council ;  and  he  so  artfully 
represented  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
must  follow  "an  association"  between  the  young 
king  and  his  mother,  that  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved it  should  never  take  place.  | 

This  was  a  great  point  gained;  and  to  secure 
further  success,  he  implored  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  to  humour  James  for  the  present,  by 
entirely  casting  off  Angus  and  the  exiled  lords, 
whose  despair  was  great  when  they  found  the 
predicament  in  which  they  stood.  They  appealed 
in  urgent  terms  to  Walsingham;  declared  that 
even  now,  if  the  queen  would  say  the  word,  they 
would  break  across  the  Border,  surprise  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  chase  Arran  with  ignominy  from 
the  country.  Everything  was  ready  for  such  an 
effort,  and  their  friends  only  waited  their  arrival. 
But  their  proposal  for  an  irruption  was  coldly 
received.  Walsingham  wrote  to  them  that  her 
Majesty,  seeing  the  hard  success  of  the  late  enter- 
pus.'  at  Stirling,  was  doubtful  some  like  plot  might 

'  MS.  Letter,  Master  of  Gray  to  Elizabeth,  January  24,  1584-85. 
Ibid.  Colvile  to  Walsingham,  December  31,  1584.  Also,  Tapers  of 
Master  of  Gray,  p.  41,  Master  of  Gray  to  Walsingham,  January  24, 
1584-85. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Walsineh  am,  December  31, 
1584-85. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Master  of  Gray  under  the  title  of 
he  hievreau  to  Elizabeth. 


have  like  issue;  and  preferred  a  more  temperate 
system  of  mediation  in  Scottish  affairs  to  a  more 
violent  course  *  The  exiles  therefore  submitted  ; 
and  James  and  Arran,  exulting  in  their  success, 
recommenced  their  persecution  of  the  Kirk. 

All  ministers  were  compelled,  on  penalty  of 
deprivation,  to  subscribe  the  acts  of  Parliament 
which  established  the  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, forbidden  to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  their  brethren  who  had  fled  for  conscience 
sake,  and  even  prosecuted  if  they  dared  to  pray 
for  them.f  This  extreme  severity  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  very  general  submission  to  the 
obnoxious  acts;  and  as  it  was  followed  up  by  the 
removal  of  the  banished  lords  into  the  interior  of 
England,  and  a  prohibition  of  any  Scottish  minis- 
ter from  preaching,  publicly  or  privately,  in  that 
realm,  the  cause  was  considered  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
A  letter  written  at  this  time  by  David  Hume,  one 
of  the  exiles,  from  Berwick,  to  Mr  James  Car- 
michael,  a  recusant  brother  of  the  Kirk,  gave  some 
details  which  carried  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  little  remnant  which  still  stood  out  against 
the.  court.  It  told,  in  homely  but  expressive 
phrase,  that  all  the  ministers  betwixt  Stirling  and 
Berwick,  all  Lothian,  and  all  the  Merse,  had 
subscribed,  with  only  ten  exceptions,  amongst 
whom  the  most  noted  were  Patrick  Simpson  and 
Robert  Pont;  that  the  Laird  of  Dun,  the  most 
venerable  champion  of  the  Kirk,  had  so  far  receded 
from  his  primitive  faith  as  to  have  become  a  pest 
to  the  ministry  in  the  north;  that  John  Durie,  who 
had  so  long  resisted,  had  " cracked  his  curple"\  at 
last,  and  closed  his  mouth;  that  John  Craig,  so 
long  the  coadjutor  of  Knox,  and  John  Brando 
his  colleague,  had  submitted;  that  the  pulpits  in 
Edinburgh  were  nearly  silent — so  fearful  had  been 
the  defection — except,  said  he,  a  very  few,  who 
sigh  and  sob  under  the  cross.  His  own  estates, 
he  added,  had  been  forfeited,  his  wife  and  children 
beggared;  and  yet  he  might  be  grateful  he  was 
alive,  though  in  exile,  for  at  home  terror  occupied 
all  hearts.  No  man,  said  he  in  conclusion,  while 
he  lieth  down,  is  sure  of  his  life  till  day.§ 

This  miserable  picture  was  increased  in  its 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Colvile,  Jan.  ID, 
1584-85. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  33G. 

%  "  Cracked  his  curple."  Curplc,  Scots;  i.e..  crupper;  meaning 
that  the  crupper  had  broken,  and  Durie,  saddle  and  all,  had  come 
violently  to  the  ground. 

§  MS.  Letter  in  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Avscongh,  473C, 
fob  1528. 
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horrors  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  Arran  against 
all  connected  "with  the  banished  lords,  by  his  open 
contempt  of  the  laws,  and  the  shameful  venality 
of  his  government.  His  pride,  his  avarice,  his 
insolence  to  the  ancient  nobility,  and  impatience 
of  all  who  rivalled  him  in  the  king's  affections, 
made  his  government  intolerable;  and  the  Master 
of  Gray,  beginning  to  find  that  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  this  daring  man,  concluded 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  the  mortal  struggle 
between  them. 

At  this  time  Sir  Edward  Wotton,  the  English 
ambassador,  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  in- 
structed to  congratulate  James  on  his  wise  deter- 
mination to  break  off  "the  association"  with  his 
mother  the  captive  queen,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  enter  into  a  firm  league  with  England.  The 
ambassador  was  also  directed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold 
out  to  the  Scottish  king  good  hopes  of  a  pension; 
but  Walsingham,  her  prudent  secretary,  advised 
him  not  rashly  to  name  the  sum  set  down  in  his 
instructions,  as  its  small  sound  might  rather  do 
harm  than  good*  As  he  found  opportunity,  he 
was  to  sound  the  king,  also,  on  the  subject  of  his 
marriage,  naming  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter; 
and  to  assure  him,  that  his  deep  animosity  against 
the  banished  lords  was  in  her  opinion  immo- 
derate and  unjust.  Last  summer,  she  said,  the 
earl  of  Arran  had  in  his  letters  to  her  accused 
them  of  conspiracy  against  his  life;  and  now, 
recently,  she  had  investigated  a  similar  story 
brought  up  by  James'  ambassador,  the  justice- 
clerk:  but  both  tales  in  the  end  proved  so  weak 
and  groundless,  that  she  had  good  cause  to  think 
them  maliciously  devised  to  serve  some  end  f 

Such  were  Wotton's  open  instructions;  and  as 
he  seconded  all  he  said  by  a  present  of  eight  couple 
of  buckhounds,  and  brought  some  noble  horses  for 
the  royal  stud,  James  received  him  with  the  youth- 
ful boisterous  delight  which  such  gifts  usually 
produced  in  the  royal  mind.  But  the  ambassador 
had  a  darker  and  more  secret  commission.  During 
Gray's  late  stay  at  the  court  of  England  he  had 
contrived,  with  the  approval  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
assistance  of  Walsingham,  a  plot  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Arran;  and  Bellenden  the  justice-clerk, 
who  had  recently  visited  England,  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  queen  to  join  it.    Wotton  was 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Minute,  Walsingham  to  Wotton,  May 
23,  1585. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Sir  Edward  Wotton, 
April,  1585. 


now  sent  down  to  take  the  management;  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  arrived  he  found  the  Master 
of  Gray  deliberating  with  his  brother  conspirators, 
whether  it  were  best  to  seize  and  discourt*  their 
enemy,  or  to  assassinate  him.  The  Lord  Maxwell, 
now  best  known  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Morton, 
had  joined  the  plot,  having  a  mortal  feud  with 
Arran;  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  more  violent 
course  would  have  been  chosen,  when  Gray 
received  by  the  hands  of  Wotton  a  letter  from 
Elizabeth,  recommending  them  to  spare  him. 
Wotton  next  day  wrote  thus  to  Walsingham : — 

"  By  my  letter  that  myself  did  deliver  to  the 
Master  of  Gray  from  her  Majesty,  their  purpose 
is  altered,  at  her  Majesty's  request,  to  deal  with 
him  by  violence;  notwithstanding,  upon  the  least 
occasion  that  shall  be  offered,  they  mean  to  make 
short  work  with  him."f  Gray,  also,  on  the  same 
day  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  secretary, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  comply  with  the 
queen's  wishes,  and  not  resort  to  violence,  except 
he  saw  some  hazard  to  his  own  life ;  adding, 
emphatically  and  truly  as  to  his  own  character, 
"  When  life  is  gone  all  is  gone  to  me."| 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  all  was  bustle 
and  pleasure  at  the  Scottish  court.  The  king 
hunted,  feasted,  and  made  progresses  to  his  dif- 
ferent palaces  and  the  seats  of  his  nobility.  The 
ambassador,  in  whose  society  he  took  much  delight, 
attended  him  on  all  his  expeditions;  occasionally 
mingling  state  affairs  with  the  chase,  or  the 
masque,  or  the  banquet;  recommending  the  speedy 
adjustment  of  the  league  with  Elizabeth;  sounding 
him  lightly  on  the  point  of  his  marriage ;  touching 
on  the  melancholy  divisions  amongst  his  nobility, 
which  were  increased  by  his  continued  severity 
to  the  banished  lords;  and  sometimes  adverting 
with  extreme  caution,  and  in  general  terms,  to  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  promised  pension.  To  the 
league  with  England  James  showed  the  strongest 
inclination.  It  appeared  to  him,  he  said,  most 
wise  and  necessary,  that  the  "  confederacy"  which 
had  recently  been  entered  into  by  the  various 
Boman  Catholic  princes,  to  prosecute  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  reformed  faith,  should  be  met  by  a 
union  of  the  Protestant  powers  in  their  own 

*  To  discourt;  a  phrase  not  unusual  in  the  letters  of  this  time ; 
meaning  to  banish  any  minister  from  the  king's  presence  and  councils. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  May 
31,  1585. 

\  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Master  of  Gray  to  Walsingham, 
May  31,  1585. 
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defence :  and  when  the  various  heads  of  this  treaty 
transmitted  by  Walsingham  to  Wotton  were  laid 
before  him,  they  met  with  his  cordial  approbation.* 
On  his  marriage  he  showed  no  disposition  to  speak 
with  seriousness;  and  Gray  assured  Wotton,  that 
to  deal  lightly  in  that  matter  would  be  best  policy, 
his  young  master  having  no  inclination  to  match 
himself  at  this  moment.  His  mind  was  wholly 
engrossed  with  his  pastime,  hunting,  and  his  buck- 
hounds.  Of  this  passion  a  ludicrous  outbreak 
occurred  shortly  before  Wotton's  arrival.  James, 
at  the  end  of  a  sharp  and  successful  run,  calling 
for  a  cup  of  wine,  drank  to  all  his  dogs;  and  in 
particular,  selecting  and  taking  the  paw  of  an  old 
hound,  named  Tell  True,  who  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  he  thus  apostrophized  his  favour- 
ite: "Tell  True,  I  drink  to  thee  above  all  my 
hounds;  and  would  sooner  trust  thy  tongue  than 
cither  Craig  or  the  bishop."  Craig  was  the  royal 
chaplain;  and  the  prelate,  Montgomery  bishop  of 
Glasgow.  This  anecdote  was  reported  again  to  the 
banished  ministers  of  the  Kirk;  and  mourned 
over  more  seriously,  and  as  pointing  to  a  deeper 
depravity,  than  it  seems  to  have  indicated.! 

Wotton  was  pleased  to  find  that  James  continued 
constant  in  his  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any 
association  with  the  captive  queen ;  but,  on  the 
Other  hand,  there  were  two  subjects  on  which  the 
young  monarch  was  immovable — his  love  for 
Arran,  and  his  enmity  to  the  banished  Protestant 
lords  and  their  ministers.  These  were  most  serious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  negotiation;  and  as 
the  conspirators  suspected  that  Arran  was  already 
intriguing  with  France  to  traverse  the  league  with 
England,  many  secret  conversations  took  place 
between  the  English  ambassador  and  the  conspira- 
tors, as  to  the  propriety  of  cutting  off  this  powerful 
favourite  at  once,  before  he  should  do  more  mis- 
chief. Wotton  duly  and  minutely  communicated 
what  passed  at  such  interviews  to  Walsingham 
:>nd  Elizabeth  ;  and  although  the  letters  arc  in 
many  places  written  in  cipher,  and  wherever  the 
intended  murder  is  directly  mentioned  the  words 
have  been  partially  scored  out,  still,  fortunately 
for  the  truth,  we  have  a  key  to  the  cipher,  and 
the  erasure  is  often  legible.    Strange  and  revolting 

'  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingha  in,  June  5, 
15X5.  Ibid.  June  7,  1585,  Heads  of  the  League.  Ibid.  Walsingham 
to  Wotton,  June  27,  1585.  Also,  Ibid.  Thomas  Miller  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  July  8,  1 585. 

+  Calderwood  MS.  British  M  useum,  fol.  1528,  David  Hume  to  Mr. 
James  Carmicbael,  March  20,  1581-85. 


as  it  may  sound  to  the  cars  of  modern  jurisconsults, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  Lord  Justice- 
clerk  Bcllendcn,  the  late  ambassador  to  England, 
and  the  second  highest  criminal  judge  in  the 
country,  promised  Wotton  to  find  an  assassin  of 
Arran,  if  he  would  engage  that  his  royal  mistress 
would  protect  him.  "Wotton  was  much  puzzled 
with  this,  and  still  more  embarrassed  when  he 
received  a  private  visit  from  the  proposed  mur- 
derer himself ;  who  figures  in  his  letter  as  "  38  " 
and  appears  to  have  been  Douglas,  provost  of 
Lincludcn.*  The  English  ambassador  had  been 
carefully  warned  not  to  implicate  Elizabeth  by  any 
promises,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  themselves; 
and  as  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  those  times, 
an  ambassador  informed  a  secretary  of  State  of  an 
intended  assassination,  and  probed  his  mind  as  to 
the  encouragement  which  should  be  held  out,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  give  some  short  passages 
of  his  letter  to  Walsingham.  "  The  Tuesday,  in 
the  morning,  38  came  likewise  to  me,  that  used, 

in  effect,  the  same  discourse  that   had  done 

before,  all  tending  to  a  necessity  of  ; 

which,  for  the  weal  of  the  realms,  should  be  done, 
so  that  the  doers  of  it  have  thanks  for  their  labour. 
I  propounded  to  him,  whether  he  might  not  be 
better  discourted  by  way  of  justice.  'Yea,'  quoth 
he,  'worthily  for  twenty  offences;  but  the  king 
will  not  admit  such  proceedings.'  Then  I  asked 
if  20  [Morton]  might  not  attempt  it,  seeing  he 
was  already  engaged ;  but  that,  for  want  of 
secrecy,  he  said,  and  distance,  was  full  of  danger. 
At  last  I  perceived,  by  his  speech,  that  himself 
was  to  do  it.  .  .  .  The  thing  he  requires,  as 
he  saith,  is  to  have  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  for 
his  good  affection  he  bears  to  her  Majesty:  and 
if  he  fortune  to  despatch  it,  that  he  be  relieved 
with  some  money,  to  support  him  in  the  estate 
of  a  gentleman  till  he  were  able  to  recover 
the  king's  favour  again ;  and  this  I  trust,  quoth 
he,  14  [the  carl  of  Leicester]  and  15  [Mr. 
Secretary]  will  not  deny.  In  general  speeches, 
I  told  him  that  your  honours  were  personages 
that  had  him  in  special  recommendation.  .  . 
I  told  him  I  would  make  relation  of  this  matter 
to  your  honours:  and  he  said  he  would  write 
himself  to  Mr.  Secretary;!  and  so  praying  me,  if 

*  MS.  Letter,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  June  9,  1585.  Caligula, 
C.  viii.  fol.  100. 

f  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  viii.  fol.  195,  Wotton  to 
Walsingham,  Juno  1,  1585.  Also  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Wolton  to  Walsingham,  July  29,  1585. 
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I  did  write  aught,  to  commit  his  name  to  cipher, 
we  departed."'  This  is  a  very  shocking  picture ; 
but  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  intended  murderer 
of  Arran  talked  of  his  projected  deed,  is  perhaps 
less  abhorrent  than  Wotton's  own  words  to  the 
justice-clerk,  when  this  dignitary  of  the  law 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  cutting  him  off,  and 
offered  to  provide  the  man  to  do  it.  "I  paused 
a  while  (so  Wotton  wrote  to  Walsingham),  and 
remembering  that  I  had  no  commission  to  persuade 
them,  or  animate  therein,  further  than  they  saw 
cause  themselves,  specially  in  things  of  this  nature, 
I  durst  not  promise  aught  to  encourage  them; 
and  therefore  told  him,  that  I  wist  not  what  to 
say  to  the  matter.  To  move  her  Majesty  I  would 
not;  neither  did  I  think  it  fit  for  her  to  hear  of 
it  beforehand:  to  abuse  them  I  would  not;  only, 
for  mine  own  part,  I  was  commanded  to  increase 
their  credit  with  the  king  so  long  as  I  abode  here. 
.  .  I  wished  rather,  if  it  might  be,  to  have  him 
discounted.  ...  In  the  end,  to  be  quit  of 
him  (for  to  be  plain  with  your  honour,  I  found 
myself  in  a  great  strait  and  desire  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  matter;  which  if  it  must 
be  done,  I  wished  rather  to  have  been  done 
ere  I  came  hither),  I  asked  what  opinion  38 
[the  provost]  had  hereof,  and  wished  him  to 
confer  with  him,  which  he  said  he  would,  and 
departed."*  With  38's  opinion,  and  offer  in 
his  own  person  to  finish  the  business,  we  are 
already  acquainted.  But  it  is  needless  to  get 
farther  involved  in  the  meshes  of  this  conspiracy, 
from  which  Arran  escaped,  at  this  time,  by  his 
own  vigilance  and  the  coldness  of  the  ambassador, 
who  would  fain  have  insured  the  profits  of  success 
without  the  responsibility  of  failure. 

In  the  meantime,  Wotton  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded in  the  principal  and  avowed  object  of  his 
mission.  James  had  determined  that  the  proposed 
league  between  England  and  his  kingdom,  for  the 
defence  of  religion,  should  be  concluded.  He  had 
revised  and  amended  the  various  articles;  and 
with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  the  subject, 
had  assembled  a  convention  of  his  nobility  at  St. 
Andrews,  when  an  event  occurred  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  all  into  confusion.  This  was  the 
slaughter  of  Lord  Russell  in  a  Border  affray,  which 
took  place  at  a  meeting,  or  day  of  truce,  as  it  was 
called,  between  Sir  John  Foster  and  Ker  of  Ferny- 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  fol.  195  Caligula,  C.  viii.  June  1, 
158£ 


hirst,  the  wardens  of  the  Middle  Marches.  *  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  unfortunate 
affair  was  wholly  unpremeditated,  for  so  Foster 
himself  declared-  in  his  letter  written  to  Walsing- 
ham the  day  after ;  f  but  as  Fernyhirst  happened  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  of  Arran,  it  instantly  occurred 
to  the  crafty  diplomacy  of  the  English  secretary, 
and  Wotton  the  ambassador,  $  that  a  good  handle 
was  given  by  the  death  of  Russell  to  procure  the 
disgrace  of  this  hated  minister.  Foster,  therefore, 
was  directed  to  draw  up  a  paper,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  show  that  the  attack  had  been 
preconcerted ;  §  and  Wotton  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  to  the  young  king,  that  one  of  the  bravest 
noblemen  of  England  had  been  murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  Arran  and  Fernyhirst. 

James,  who  was  cast  down  at  this  interruption 
of  the  league,  and  unprepared  for  the  violence  of 
Wotton,  could  not  conceal  or  command  his  feelings, 
but  shed  tears  like  a  child,  protested  his  own 
innocence,  and  wished  all  the  lords  of  the  Borders 
dead,  provided  Lord  Russell  were  alive  again. 
Nor  were  these  mere  words :  Arran  was  impris- 
oned in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews;  Fernyhirst 
was  threatened  to  be  sent  to  stand  his  trial  in 
England;  and  a  strict  investigation  into  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  alleged  murder  took  place. 
But  the  result  rather  evinced  the  innocence  than 
established  the  guilt  of  Fernyhirst.  Arran,  mean- 
while, bribed  the  Master  of  Gray,  who  procured 
his  imprisonment  at  St  Andrews  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  nominal  confinement  to  his  own  castle  at 
Kinneil ;  and  this  scheme  for  the  ruin  of  the  court 
favourite  bid  fair,  by  its  unexpected  result,  to 
re-establish  his  influence  over  the  young  king,  and 
increase  his  power.  || 

All  this  fell  heavily  on  Wotton  and  Walsingham 
Arran  had  resumed  his  intrigues  with  France  ;  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  adopted  the  interests  of 
the  imprisoned  queen,  who,  as  we  shall  immediately 
see,  was  now  busily  engaged  in  organizing  that 

*  July  28. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Foster  to  Walsing- 
ham, July  28. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  July  31, 
1585,  St  Andrews. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Foster's  Reasons  to  prove 
that  the  murder  of  Lord  Eussell  was  intended.  This  paper  probably 
misled  Camden,  who  gives  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  whole  dispute. 
Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

||  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  July  29 
and  30,  1585;  also  ibid,  same  to  same,  August  6  and  7,  1585,  St. 
Andrews;  and  ibid.  August  13,  1585,  same  to  same;  and  ibid. 
August  19,  1585,  same  to  same;  and  ibid.  August  21,  1585,  same  to 
same. 
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great  plot  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  her 
own  delivery  from  captivity,  which  was  known  hy 
the  name  of  Babington's  conspiracy.  At  the  same 
moment  Burghlcy  and  Walsingham,  who  by  inter- 
cepting Mary's  letters  had  discovered  her  designs 
against  their  royal  mistress,  were  occupied  in 
weaving  those  toils  around  Mary,  and  possessing 
themselves  of  those  proofs  of  her  guilt,  by  which 
they  trusted  to  bring  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was 
to  them,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that 
the  league  between  England  and  Scotland  should 
be  concluded  before  they  made  their  great  effort 
against  Mary ;  that  the  young  king  should  be 
bound  to  Elizabeth  by  ties  for  mutual  defence  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion  ;  and 
that  Arran,  and  French  interests  and  intrigues, 
should  not  repossess  their  power  over  his  mind. 
Yet  the  only  counterpoise  to  Arran,  in  James' 
affections,  lay  in  the  Master  of  Gray,  their  great 
tool  and  partisan ;  and  he  had  betrayed  them. 
There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  Arran  owed  to 
him  his  late  deliverance  from  prison.  Gray  had 
proved  false,  too,  at  the  critical  moment  when  he 
was  privy  to  all  their  schemes  against  this  favourite  ; 
so  that  it  became  equally  hazardous  to  trust  him 
or  to  throw  him  off.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done? 
It  was  necessary  to  act  rapidly — to  act  decidedly ; 
and  yet  it  was  almost  impossible  for  Elizabeth's 
ministers  to  make  a  single  move  against  Arran 
without  the  fear  of  failure.  From  this  difficulty 
they  were  delivered  by  the  fertile  brain  and  flagi- 
tious principles  of  the  very  man  who  had  so  re- 
cently betrayed  them — the  Master  of  Gray.  He, 
too,  had  his  misgivings  as  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood,  and  in  his  dilemma 
sought  the  advice  of  Archibald  Douglas,  now  in 
banishment  in  England,  the  intimate  friend  of 
¥i  ftlsingham,  and  equally  familiar  with  the  party 
of  the  exiled  lords  and  the  expatriated  ministers  of 
the  Kirk  who,  since  the  fall  of  Morton,  had  found 
a  retreat  in  England.  To  this  man,  who  had  been 
stained  by  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  since  then 
engaged  in  innumerable  plots,  sometimes  for  and 
sometimes  against  the  queen-mother — Gray  ad- 
dressed a  singular  letter,  which  yet  remains,  in 
which  he  laid  open  his  secret  heart,  and  required 
his  advice,  as  the  friend  he  loved  best  in  the  world. 
He  told  him  frankly  that  the  queen  of  England 
had  deserted  and  almost  ruined  him.  It  was  by 
her  advice,  and  relying  upon  her  promises  of  sup- 
port, that  he  had  matched  himself  against  Arran  ; 
vol.  in. 


that  he  had  sought  Arran's  life,  and  Arran  his ; 
and  now  that  he  was  reduced  to  a  strait,  where 
were  all  her  promises  ?  To  continue  to  deal  frankly 
with  her  was  impossible,  and  must  lead  to  his 
overthrow.  What  parties,  then,  were  left  to  be 
embraced  ?  Arran,  the  imprisoned  queen,  the 
French  politics,  the  Roman  Catholic  interests  in 
Europe  ?  This  was  impossible.  Arran,  although 
obliged  to  him  for  his  recent  escape,  was  the  falsest 
of  men,  and  never  to  be  long  trusted  ;  Arran, 
knew,  too,  that  he  would  have  taken  his  life.  Ap 
to  the  Scottish  queen,  he  [Gray]  could  never  hope 
to  be  trusted  by  Mary  after  deserting  her  ;  and  his 
perfidy  was  perfectly  known  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Catholics.  One  party  only  remained,  by 
uniting  himself  with  which  a  revolution  might  be 
effected  in  Scotland ;  the  party  of  the  banished 
lords,  and  their  expatriated  friends,  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk.  If  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  could  make  up  their  differences  with 
their  exiled  brethren,  Lords  Claud  and  John  Ham- 
ilton, with  whom  they  were  still  at  feud,  and  unite 
in  invading  Scotland,  there  would  be  little  doubt 
of  a. strong  diversion  in  their  favour.  To  them, 
Gray  said,  he  would  promise  all  his  influence ;  it 
might  happen,  too,  that  he  would  find  means  to 
rid  them  of  Arran ;  but  as  to  this  he  would  make 
no  stipulation.  Yet  if  the  deed  could  still  be 
done  so  secretly  that  his  knowledge  of  the  "doer" 
should  not  be  suspected,  he  would  still  make  the 
attempt.  At  all  events,  they  should  be  joined  by 
Bothwell  and  Lord  Hume  ;  and  he  could  promise 
also,  he  thought,  for  Cessford.  He  concluded  his 
letter  by  assuring  Douglas  that  this  was  the  only 
plan  left  which  had  the  slightest  likelihood  of 
success ;  that  if  the  exiled  noblemen  were  ever  to 
make  the  attempt,  now  was  the  time  when  he 
would  promise  them  they  should  muster,  at  least, 
two  to  one  against  their  enemies  ;  and  he  ended 
his  letter  with  these  emphatic  words — Persuade 
yourself,  if  the  banished  lords  come  down,  the  king 
shall  either  yield,  or  leave  Scotland.* 

This  new  plot  was  readily  embraced  by  the 
outlawed  lords  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and 
warmly  encouraged  by  Wotton,  the  English  am- 
bassador, who  immediately  communicated  it  to 
Walsingham,  in  a  letter  from  Dumbarton,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  the  young  king  upon  a  hunt- 
ing party.    The  Master  of  Gray  had  sought  him 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligala,  C.  viii.  fol.  222,  Master  of 
Gray  to  Archibald  Douglas,  August  14,  1585. 
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out,  he  said,  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  now 
convinced  they  had  run  all  this  while  a  wrong 
course  in  seeking  to  disgrace  Arran  with  the  king, 
whose  love  towards  him  was  so  extreme,  that 
he  would  never  suffer  a  hair  of  his  head  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  if  he  might  help  it.  It  was  evident, 
he  continued,  that  as  long  as  Arran  should  remain 
in  favour  with  the  king,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  home  the  lords  by  fair  means;  that  unless 
they  might  be  restored,  the  league  could  neither 
be  sure,  nor  the  Master  of  Gray  and  the  rest  of 
his  party  in  safety.  For  Arran,  recovering  the 
king's  person,  would  be  able  with  his  credit  to 
ruin  them,  and  divert  the  king  from  the  queen; 
or,  finding  his  affection  towards  her  irremovable, 
would  not  stick  to  convey  him  into  France. 
Wotton  then  proceeded  to  inform  Walsingham 
of  Gray's  new  plot.  It  was  the  advice,  he  said,  of 
this  experienced  intriguer,  that  her  Majesty,  hav- 
ing so  good  occasion  ministered  by  the  death  of 
my  Lord  Russell,  should  pretend  to  take  the  matter 
very  grievously,  and  refuse  to  conclude  the  league 
for  this  time.  She  might  then  let  slip  the  lords 
(meaning  Angus  and  his  associates),  who,  with 
some  support  of  money  and  their  friends  in  Scot- 
land, might  take  Arran,  and  seize  on  the  king's 
person;  in  which  exploit  Gray  promised  them  the 
best  aid  he  and  his  faction  could  give.  Gray 
added,  that  if  Walsingham  found  this  overture 
well  liked  at  the  English  court,  he  would  direct 
a  special  friend  of  his  and  the  exiled  lords  very 
shortly  into  England,  who  might  confer  with 
Angus  and  the  rest  about  the  execution  of  the 
plot.  This  (continued  Wotton,  addressing  Wal- 
singham) was  the  effect  of  Gray's  whole  speech, 
saving  that  in  the  end  he  said,  in  answer  of  an 
objection  I  made,  that  he  would  undertake  this 
thing,  being  alone,  to  bring  the  league  to  a  per- 
fect conclusion.* 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  25th  of  August; 
and  so  actively  did  Gray  proceed  with  his  plot, 
that  within  a  week  after  it  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  shape.  In  Scotland  he  had  gained  the 
earl  of  Morton,  formerly  Lord  Maxwell,  a 
powerful  Border  baron,  who  had  been  suspected 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  Arran  In  England,  not 
only  Angus,  Mar,  Glammis,  and  their  friends, 
were  secured  as  actors,  but  also  the  Lords  Claud 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  Dumbarton,  August 
25,  1585.  This  letter  is  partly  written  in  cipher;  hut  I  quote  it  from 
the  contemporary  decipher  written  above  ejich  character  or  number. 


and  John  Hamilton,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Arran, 
who  had  remained  in  banishment  since  the  year 
1579,  when  they  were  forfeited  for  the  murder 
of  the  regents  Moray  and  Lennox.  These  two 
noblemen  agreed  to  a  reconciliation  with  Angus 
and  his  party,  with  whom  they  had  been  at  feud, 
and  determined  to  unite  against  Arran. 

Wotton,  the  English  ambassador,  lent  to  all  this 
his  active  assistance;  and  his  letters  to  Walsing- 
ham, which  are  still  preserved,  present  us  with 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  con- 
spiracy.* Some  time  before  this  the  earl  of 
Morton,  who  was  warden  of  the  West  Borders, 
and  whom  few  noblemen  in  Scotland  could  surpass 
in  military  power  and  experience,  had  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  king  by  an  attack  upon 
the  Laird  of  Johnston,  in  which  he  slew  Captain 
Lammie,  who  commanded  a  company  of  the  royal 
forces  which  James  had  sent  to  reinforce  Johnston. 
This  enraged  the  king,  who  by  the  advice  of 
Arran  determined  to  lead  an  army  against  the 
insurgents ;  f  and  at  this  crisis  of  personal  danger, 
overtures  being  made  to  Morton,  he,  to  secure 
his  safety,  readily  embraced  the  offers  of  Gray 
and  joined  the  conspiracy 4  This  was  a  great 
point  gained,  and  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
Wotton  and  Walsingham,  to  whom  it  was  imme- 
diately communicated.  § 

But  although  nothing  could  exceed  the  activity 
and  talent  (if  we  may  use  this  term)  of  Gray  and 
Wotton  in  the  management  of  this  plot,  their 
efforts  were  counteracted  by  the  coldness  and 
delays  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  reviving  influence  of 
Arran.  This  nobleman,  still  nominally  confined 
to  his  house  at  Kinneil  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessary  to  Lord  Russell's  death,  was  yet  daily 
recovering  his  power  over  the  king's  mind;  and 
it  was  now  well  known  that,  having  been  deceived 
and  thrown  off  by  Elizabeth,  he  had  embraced 
the  interests  of  France,  from  which  government 
he  had  recently  received  a  large  supply  of  money. || 
Under  his  protection,  Holt,  Dury,  and  Bruce,  three 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  1,  1585. 
This  letter  is  greatly  defaced,  by  some  person  having  erased  the  proper 
names  and  emphatic  words  ;  but  enough  is  left  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  plot  and  the  full  approval  of  Wotton.  Also,  State  Paper  Office, 
same  to  same. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  30,  1585. 

%  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  212,  213.  State  Paper  Office, 
Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  30,  1585,  Stirling. 

§  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  30,  1585, 
Stirling. 

||  Orig.  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  4, 
1585,  Stirling.    Also,  same  to  same,  August.  21,  1585. 
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noted  Jesuits,  were  secretly  harboured  in  Scot- 
land,* and  busily  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen-mother  and  the  rc-cstab- 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. f  Nor  was 
this  all.  Arran,  as  we  have  already  seen,  could 
organize  plots  and  frame  secret  schemes  for  sur- 
prise and  assassination  as  well  as  his  enemies. 
He  had  been  too  early  educated  in  the  sanguinary 
and  unscrupulous  policy  of  these  times  not  to  be 
an  adept  in  such  matters;  and  whilst  Gray  and 
Wotton  were  weaving  their  meshes  round  him, 
they  knew  that  counter-plots  were  being  formed 
against  themselves,  of  the  existence  of  which  they 
were  certain,  although  they  could,  not  detect  the 
agents.  The  two  great  factions  into  which  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  divided,  were  thus  mutually 
on  their  guard  and  jealously  watching  each  other; 
both  armed,  both  intent  on  their  dark  purposes, 
busy  in  gaining  partisans  and  in  anticipating  the 
designs  of  their  opponents;  so  that  it  seemed  a 
race  who  should  soonest  spring  the  mine  which 
was  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  their  adversary. 

In  such  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
painful  and  precarious  than  the  situation  of 
Wotton,  the  English  ambassador.  He  knew,  and 
repeatedly  wrote  to  Walsingham,  that  his  life  was 
in  danger.  His  intrigues  had  been  partially  dis- 
covered by  Arran.  Colonel  Stewart,  the  brother 
of  that  nobleman,  and  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 
bad  upbraided  him  for  his  perfidy  before  the  king ; 
and  although  the  ambassador  gave  him  the  lie  on 
the  spot,  the  truth  was  too  well  known  for  any 
to  be  deceived  by  this  bravado.|  It  was  under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings  that  he  thus  addressed 
Walsingham : — "  Though  ye  in  England  be  slow 
in  resolving,  Arran  and  his  faction  sleep  not  out 
their  time:  for  they  are  now  gathering  all  the 
forces  they  can  make,  and  within  three  or  four 
days  Arran  meaneth  to  come  to  the  court,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  the  king,  in  despite  of  the  queen 
of  England,  as  he  saith;  which  if  he  do,  I  mean 
to  retire  myself  to  the  Borders  for  the  safety  of  my 
life,  whereof  I  am  in  great  danger,  as  my  friends 
which  hear  the  Stewarts'  threatenings  daily  adver- 
tise me.  Your  honour  knoweth  what  a  barbarous 
nation  this  is,  and  how  little  they  can  skill  of 
points  of  honour.  Where  every  man  carrieth  a 
pistol  at  his  girdle  (as  here  they  do),  it  is  an  easy 

*  Orig.  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  4, 
1585,  Stirling.    Also,  same  to  same,  August  21,  1585. 
t  Ibid.  September  18,  1585. 

J  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  22,  1585. 


matter  to  kill  one  out  of  a  window  or  door,  and 
no  man  able  to  discover  who  did  it.  Neither 
doth  it  go  for  payment  with  those  men  to  say, 
I  am  an  ambassador,  and  therefore  privileged;  for 
even  their  regents  and  kings  have  been  subject  to 
their  violence. 

"  This  notwithstanding,"  he  continued,  "  I  would 
not  be  so  resolute  to  depart,  if  by  my  tarrying 
I  might  do  her  Majesty  any  service.  But  I  find 
the  king  so  enchanted  by  Arran,  and  myself  so 
hated  of  him,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  negotiate  to  any 
purpose  so  long  as  Arran  shall  be  in  court.  If," 
he  added,  "the  queen  of  England  would  send  down 
the  lords,  they  will  be  able  to  work  wonders  here, 
and  to  remedy  all  inconvenients.  If  the  queen 
of  England  do  it  not,  this  country  will  be  clean 
lost,  and  all  her  friends  wrecked.  Other  hope 
to  England  than  in  them,  I  sec  none;  the  king 
being  young  and  easily  carried,  and  most  about 
him  either  papists  or  atheists."*  In  a  second 
letter,  written  to  Walsingham  on  the  same  day, 
Wotton  added  this  emphatic  paragraph : — 

"  The  Master  of  Gray,f  through  our  long  Eng- 
lish.delay,  findeth  himself  driven  to  a  great  strait. 
For  the  king  presseth  him  greatly  to  meet  with 
Arran,  and  threateneth,  that  unless  he  do  it  he 
shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  him.  But  the 
Master  assureth  me  he  will,  by  one  means  or  other, 
avoid  it,  and  will  hold  good  these  fourteen  days. 
Therefore,  what  ye  will  do  must  be  speedily  done. 

"  I  am  not,  for  my  own  part,"  he  added,  "  the 
greatest  favourer  of  [violent  courses],  and  there- 
fore have  hitherto  rather  related  other  men's 
speeches  and  opinions  than  given  my  advice. 
But  now  matters  frame  so  ovcrthwartly,  as  I  must 
needs  conclude,  that  no  good  can  be  done  here, 

but  by  the  [way]  of  ;t  which  being  used,  you 

may  bring  even  the  proudest  of  us  to  [cry  §]  for 
misericorde  on  our  knees."  || 

All  was  now  ripe  for  execution  of  the  plot. 
Morton  had  been  gained,  and  his  force  was  in 
readiness  on  the  Border.  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glam- 
mis,  with  their  friends,  had  by  the  mediation  of 
the  banished  ministers  been  reconciled  to  the 
Lords  Claud  and  John  Hamilton.  The  Master  of 
Gray,  in  the  meantime,  remained  at  court,  and 

*  State  Paper  Office,  September  22,  1585,  Stirling,  Wotton  to 
Walsingham. 

f  Scored,  but  tolerably  clear. 

j  Ciphers  occur  here.    The  word  was  probably  "  violence." 
§  I  put  [cry]  in  brackets,  as  the  word  is  not  clear  in  the  original. 
||  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  22,  1585, 
Stirling. 
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played  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  conspirators, 
watching  his  opportunities,  taking  every  advan- 
tage against  the  opposite  faction,  communicating 
through  Wotton  and  Archibald  Douglas  with  the 
exiled  lords  and  the  ministers,  and  keeping  up 
an  intercourse  with  Morton  by  the  provost  of 
Lincluden,  a  Douglas.*  It  was  this  same  fierce 
partizan  who,  in  a  former  conspiracy,  had  been 
pitched  upon  to  put  Arran  to  death  ;  f  and  as 
Gray  had  declared  to  Douglas  his  resolution  to 
"essay"  the  same  again,  if  it  could  be  quietly  and 
secretly  achieved,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
provost  may  have  been  again  engaged  to  further 
the  cause  by  assassinating  this  hated  person.  Such 
being  the  ripeness  of  all  things,  Wotton,  who  still 
remained  at  the  Scottish  court,  although  in  daily 
danger  of  his  life,  wrote  hastily  to  Walsingham 
on  the  5th  of  October,  assuring  him  that  the  king 
had  resolved  to  send  his  forces  against  Morton 
before  the  20th  of  October,  and  would  probably 
lead  them  in  person.  Arran,  he  added,  was  to  be 
liberated  ;  and  if  the  lords  meant  to  surprise  him, 
and  strike  the  blow  with  any  hope  of  success,  it 
must  be  done  instantly  4 

These  arguments  had  the  desired  effect ;  and 
Elizabeth  being  assured  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  commanded  her  ambassador  to  require  an 
audience  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  make  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  delivery  into  her  hands 
of  Ker  of  Fernyhirst,  whom  she  stigmatized  as  the 
murderer  of  Lord  Russell.  It  was  certain  that 
this  would  be  refused ;  and  her  object  was  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  the  retirement  of  Wotton  from 
the  Scottish  court,  at  the  moment  when  the  con- 
spiracy which  he  had  organized  with  such  per- 
severing activity  was  to  take  effect.  §  But  matters 
framed  themselves  otherwise.  Early  in  October, 
the  banished  lords,  Angus,  Mar,  and  the  Master  of 
Glammis,  who  were  then  in  London,  received 
Elizabeth's  permission  to  set  out  on  their  enter- 
prise ;  but  by  the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  their  companions  in  exile,  they  first  held  an 
exercise  of  humiliation  at  Westminster,  and  with 
many  tears  (so  writes  the  historian  of  the  Kirk) 
besought  God  to  strengthen  their  arm  and  grant 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  September  30,  1585, 
Stirling.  Also,  another  letter,  written  on  the  same  day,  from  the  same 
to  the  same. 

t  MS.  Letter,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  June  9, 1585,  Caligula,  C.  viii. 
j  State  Paper  Office,  Wotton  to  Walsingham,  October  5,  1585, 
Stirling. 

§  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  October  12,  1585,  Wotton  to  Walsing- 
ham.   Also,  draft,  October  11,  1585,  Walsingham  to  Wotton. 


them  success  against  their  enemies.*  They  then 
set  forward,  accompanied  by  their  ministers,  Mr. 
Andrew  Melvil,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Balcanquel ;  and  pressing  forward  to  Ber- 
wick, met  there  with  the  Hamiltons  and  their 
forces. 

These  movements  could  not  be  concealed ;  and 
the  tidings  flying  quickly  into  Scotland,  became 
known  to  the  king  and  the  English  ambassador  at 
the  same  moment.  It  was  a  stirring  and  remark- 
able crisis.  James  by  this  time  was  fully  aware 
of  the  intrigues  of  Wotton  ;  and  resolving  to  make 
him  a  hostage  for  his  own  security,  gave  orders 
to  seize  the  ambassador  in  his  house,  and  carry 
him  with  the  army  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  Morton.  Wotton,  however, 
received  intimation  of  his  danger.  At  night-fall 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  fleet  horse,  galloped  to 
Berwick,  and  from  that  city  wrote  in  much  agita- 
tion to  Walsingham  and  the  queen,  declaring  that 
he  had  been  plunged  into  the  greatest  difficulty  by 
the  reports  of  the  advance  of  the  lords,  that  he 
knew  the  king  meant  to  arrest  him,  and  that  he 
had  preferred  rather  to  flee  from  Scotland  and 
peril  her  Majesty's  displeasure  than  to  remain  and 
thus  bring  ruin  upon  the  common  cause.f 

All  was  now  confusion  at  court.  Arran,  break- 
ing from  his  ward,  hurried  from  Kinneil  to  court, 
and  rushing  into  the  young  king's  presence,  de- 
clared that  the  banished  lords  were  already  in 
Scotland,  and  rapidly  coming  forward  with  their 
forces  ;  accused  the  Master  of  Gray  as  the  author 
of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  urged  James  to  send 
for  him  instantly  and  put  him  to  death.!  Gray 
was  then  absent  from  court  raising  his  friends  in 
Perthshire,  and  was  thrown  into  perplexity  and 
agitation  on  receiving  the  king's  message.  If  he 
disobeyed  it,  he  dreaded  the  overthrow  of  the  plot, 
and  the  retreat  of  Angus  and  his  friends ;  if  he 
returned  to  court,  he  cast  himself  within  the  toils 
of  his  mortal  enemy  Arran.  Yet  choosing  the 
boldest,  which  in  such  a  crisis  is  generally  the 
most  successful  course,  he  braved  the  peril,  rode 
back  to  court,  entered  the  royal  presence,  defended 
himself  from  the  accusation,  and  was  so  graciously 
received  that  Arran  and  his  faction  had  determined, 
as  their  last  hope,  to  stab  him  even  in  the  king's 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  Hist.  Ayscough,  473G,  fol.  1545. 
f  State  Paper  Office,  October  15,  1585,  Berwick,  Wotton  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  same  to  Walsingham. 

X  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  Bannatyne  Club,  p.  59. 
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presence,*  when  a  messenger  arrived  in  fiery  haste 
with  the  news  that  the  advanced  parties  of  the 
banished  lords  had  been  seen  within  a  mile  of 
Stirling.  They  had  first  met  at  Kelso,  separated 
to  raise  their  men,  concentrated  their  whole  troops 
at  Falkirk  on  the  31st  October,  and  from  this 
marched  towards  that  city  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  men.  To  resist  such  a  force  would  have 
been  absurd.  Arran  knew  that  his  head  was  the 
only  mark  they  shot  at,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  enemies  within  as  well  as  without  the  town, 
and  that  his  life  was  not  safe  for  a  moment.  As 
the  only  resource  left  him,  therefore,  he  fled 
secretly  from  Stirling,  accompanied  by  a  single 
horseman.  His  retreat  was  followed  by  the  instant 
occupation  and  plunder  of  the  town  by  Angus  and 
his  forces,  whilst  Montrose,  Crawford,  and  the  other 
lords  of  the  opposite  faction,  threw  themselves  as 
their  last  resource  into  the  castle  ;  which  (to  use 
the  Master  of  Gray's  own  expression)  was  in  a 
manner  crammed  full  of  great  personages  with  the 
king — some  friends,  some  enemies. f  Preparations 
for  a  siege  were  now  commenced ;  and  the  lords 
had  already  set  up  their  banners  against  the 
"  spur,"  or  principal  bastion,  when  the  king  sent 
out  the  Master  of  Gray  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
demand  the  cause  of  their  coming.  They  replied, 
it  was  to  offer  their  duty  to  his  Majesty,  and  kiss 
his  hands  ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  that  the 
king  was  not  at  that  moment  solicitous  of  an 
interview,  but  if  they  would  retire  for  a  brief 
space,  their  lands  and  honours  should  be  restored. 
Still,  however,  they  insisted  on  a  personal  inter- 
view, and  James  declared  his  readiness  to  agree  to 
it  on  three  conditions:  safety  to  his  own  person, 
no  innovation  to  be  made  in  the  state,  and  an 
assurance  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  he 
should  name.  To  the  two  first  they  instantly 
consented ;  to  the  last  they  replied,  that  as  they 
were  the  injured  persons,  and  their  enemies  were 
about  the  king,  they  must,  for  their  own  security, 
bare  them  delivered  into  their  hands,  with  the 
castles  and  strengths  of  the  realm.J  This  negotia- 
tion, which  was  conducted  by  Gray,  the  arch-con- 
triver of  the  whole  plot,  could  only  terminate  in 
one  way.  James  was  forced  to  submit ;  the  gates 
wnv  opened,  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  and 
Rothes,  with  Lord  Down,  Sir  William  Stewart, 

*  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  by  Rannatyne  Club,  p.  59. 
t  Ibid.  p.  60. 

I  Relation  of  the  Master  of  Gray.  Papers  of  tbe  Master  of  Gray, 
printed  by  BanmUyne  Club,  p.  60. 


and  others,  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  banished  lords 
conducted  into  the  king's  presence.  On  their 
admission  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  Lord 
Arbroath,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton, 
taking  precedency  from  his  near  alliance  to  the 
crown,  entreated  his  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance 
of  their  duty,  and  declared  that  they  were  come 
in  the  most  humble  manner  to  solicit  his  pardon. 
It  was  strange  to  see  men  who,  a  few  hours  before, 
with  arms  in  their  hands  had  dictated  terms  of 
submission  to  their  sovereign,  now  sue  so  submis- 
sively for  mercy ;  but  the  scene  was  well  acted  on 
both  sides,  and  James,  an  early  adept  in  hypocrisy, 
performed  his  part  with  much  address. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he  to  Hamilton,  "  I  never  saw 
you  before;  but  you  were  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
queen  my  mother,  and  of  all  this  company  have 
been  the  most  wronged.  But  for  the  rest  of  you 
(casting  his  glance  over  the  circle  on  their  knees), 
if  you  have  been  exiles,  was  it  not  your  own  fault? 
And  as  for  you,  Francis  (he  continued,  turning  to 
Bothwell),  who  has  stirred  up  your  unquiet  spirit 
to  come  in  arms  against  your  prince  ?  When  did 
I  ever  wrong  thee?  To  you  all,  who  I  believe 
meant  no  harm  to  my  person,  I  am  ready,  remem- 
bering nothing  that  is  past,  to  give  my  hand  and 
heart;  on  one  condition,  however,  that  you  carry 
yourselves  henceforth  as  dutiful  subjects."* 

This  interview  was  followed  by  measures  which 
showed  that  these  apparently  submissive  lords  were 
not  disposed  to  lose  their  opportunity.  Arran  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor  at  the  market-place,  and  in  the 
king's  name;  the  royal  guard  altered,  and  its  com- 
mand given  to  the  Master  of  Glammis;  the  castle 
of  Dumbarton  delivered  to  Lord  Arbroath,  that 
of  Edinburgh  to  Coldingknowes,  Tantallon  to 
Angus,  and  Stirling  to  Mar.  On  the  same  day  a 
pacification  and  remission  was  published  in  favour 
of  the  exiles,  who  now  ruled  everything  at  their 
pleasure.  All  faults  were  solemnly  forgiven,  and 
the  whole  of  the  measures  lately  carried  into  effect 
with  such  speed  and  success,  declared  to  be  done 
for  the  king's  scrvicc.f 

Immediately  after  the  seizure  of  Stirling  the 
Master  of  Gray  communicated  the  entire  success 
of  the  plot  to  the  English  court,  by  letters  to  the 
queen  herself,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Secretary 
Walsingham.  He  assured  the  English  secrclan 
that  the  banished  men  were  in  as  good  favour  as 

•  Spottiswood,  pp.  3  12,  343. 
f  Relation  of  tbe  Master  of  Gray,  p.  61. 
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they  ever  enjoyed:  nothing  was  now  required  but 
that  Elizabeth  should  send  an  ambassador,  and  the 
intended  league  between  the  two  kingdoms  would 
be  concluded  without  delay.*  The  queen  accord- 
ingly despatched  Sir  William  Knolles,  who  had 
audience  at  Lithgow  on  the  23rd  November,  and 
was  received  by  James  with  much  courtesy.  The 
king  professed  himself  to  be  entirely  at  her 
Majesty's  devotion;  declared  he  was  ready  to  join 
in  league  with  England,  both  in  matters  of  religion 
and  civil  policy;  and  that  although  at  first  offended 
at  the  sudden  invasion  of  Angus  and  his  friends, 
he  was  now  satisfied  that  they  sought  only  their 
own  restitution,  and,  indeed,  had  found  them  so 
loving  and  obedient,  that  he  had  rather  reason  to 
bless  Gcd  so  great  a  revolution  had  been  effected 
without  bloodshed,  than  to  regret  anything  that 
had  happened.  Knolles,  too,  as  far  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  considered  these  declara- 
tions sincere.  He  observed  no  distrust  on  the  part 
either  of  the  lords  or  their  sovereign.  They  kept 
no  guard  round  him,  but  suffered  him  to  hunt 
daily  with  a  moderate  train ;  and  as  Arran  had  fled 
to  the  west  coast,  and  Montrose,  Crawford,  and 
the  rest  of  that  party  were  in  custody,  no  fear  of 
change  or  attack  seemed  to  be  entertained.f 

Such  was  Knolles'  opinion;  although  in  the  end 
of  his  letter  he  hinted  that  the  king  might  dis- 
semble according  to  his  custom,  a  suspicion  which 
next  day  seemed  to  have  increased. :f  Apparently, 
however,  these  misgivings  were  without  founda- 
tion; for  a  Parliament  assembled  shortly  after  at 
Linlithgow,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  league  concluded  with 
Elizabeth. §  On  this  occasion  the  king,  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  address  to  the  three  Estates, 
expressed  extraordinary  devotedness  to  England, 
and  the  most  determined  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  alluded  to  the  confederating  together 
of  the  "  bastard  Christians  "  (to  use  his  own  words), 
meaning,  as  he  said,  the  papists,  in  a  league,  which 
they  termed  holy,  for  the  subversion  of  true  religion 
in  all  realms  through  the  whole  world.  These 
leagues,  he  observed,  were  composed  of  Frenchmen 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Master  of  Gray  to  Walsingham,  November  6, 
1585. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  William  Knolles  to  Walsingham,  Lithgow, 
November  23,  1585. 

X  State  Paper  Office,  Knolles  to  Walsingham,  Lithgow,  November 
24,  1585. 

§  State  Paper  Office,  certified  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  King  of  Scots  to  make  league  with  the  Queen's 
Majesty  of  England,  December  1(1.  1585. 


and  Spaniards,  assisted  with  the  money  of  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  pope,  and  must  be  resisted,  if  Pro- 
testants had  either  conscience,  honour,  or  love  of 
themselves.  To  this  end  he  was  determined,  he 
said,  to  form  a  counter-league,  in  which  he  was 
assured  all  Christian  princes  would  willingly  join; 
and  as  the  queen  of  England  was  not  only  a  true 
Christian  princess,  but  nearest  to  them  of  all  others 
in  consanguinity,  neighbourhood,  and  goodwill,  it 
was  his  fixed  resolution  to  begin  with  her.*  To 
second  this,  the  king  despatched  Sir  William 
Keith  with  a  friendly  message  to  the  English  queen, 
requesting  her  to  send  down  an  ambassador,  by 
whose  good  offices  the  proposed  treaty  might  be 
carried  into  effect  :f  and  Randolph,  whose  veteran 
experience  in  Scottish  diplomacy  was  considered 
as  peculiarly  qualifying  him  for  such  an  errand, 
was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation.  He  arrived 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  February,  having  been 
met  at  Musselburgh,  six  miles  from  the  capital, 
by  the  justice-clerk  and  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty 
gentlemen,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  royal 
household. 

The  English  ambassador  was  prepared  to  find 
his  mission  one  of  no  easy  execution; J  for  in  the 
interval  between  the  Parliament  at  Lithgow  and 
his  arrival  at  court,  the  fair  prospects  anticipated 
by  Gray  and  Knolles  had  become  clouded.  An 
ambassador  had  been  sent  from  France,  and  was 
reported  to  have  brought  with  him  a  freight  of 
French  crowns.  Holt  the  Jesuit,  and  other  breth- 
ren of  that  order,  were  still  secretly  harboured  in 
the  north,  supported  by  Huntley,  Montrose,  Craw- 
ford, and  other  nobles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith; 
the  agents  of  the  queen-mother  were  busy  with 
their  intrigues  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England; 
and  Morton,  that  powerful  baron,  whose  union 
with  Angus  and  the  Hamiltons  had  so  recently 
turned  the  scale  against  Arran,  presuming  upon 
his  recent  success,  openly  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  caused  Mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  provost  church  of  Lincluden.§ 

All  these  were  ominous  appearances ;  and  although 
James  had  instantly  summoned  Morton,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  Edinburgh  castle,  yet  the  king  was 

*  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  the  Scottish  king's  Speech  concerning  a 
League  in  Religion  with  England. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  February  24,  1585- 
86,  Berwick. 

J  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Roger  Ashton  to  (as  I  conjecture)  Wal- 
singham, January  17,  1585-86. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  344.  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  R  j.er  Ashton  to 
Walsingham,  January  17,  1585-86 
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known  to  be  so  great  a  dissembler  that  few  trusted 
his  professions. 

Randolph  had  been  instructed  by  his  royal  mis- 
tress to  congratulate  the  monarch  upon  the  quiet 
state  of  his  realm,  to  express  her  willingness  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty  for  a  firm  and  lasting  reli- 
gious league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
had  been  interrupted,  and  to  warn  him  against  the 
intrigues  of  France.  He  was  also  to  require  the 
delivery  of  Fernyhirst,  who  she  still  insisted  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Russell ;  to  urge 
James  to  prosecute  Morton  for  his  late  audacious 
contempt  of  the  law;  to  advise  the  severest  meas- 
ures against  Arran,  who  still  lurked  in  the  west 
of  Scotland ;  and  to  insist  on  the  delivery  of  Holt, 
Brereton,  and  other  Jesuits,  or,  at  least,  on  their 
banishment  from  his  dominions.  In  return  for  all 
this,  should  it  be  faithfully  performed,  Elizabeth 
declared  her  readiness  to  fix  a  yearly  pension  on 
the  king,  and  to  grant  a  solemn  promise,  under  her 
hand  and  seal,  that  she  would  permit  no  measures 
to  be  brought  forward  against  any  title  he  might 
pretend  to  the  succession  to  the  English  crown.* 

On  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  which  took 
place  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  Randolph  at 
first  found  nothing  but  smiles  and  fair  weather  at 
court.  The  king  assured  him  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  the  queen  his  mistress  as  strictly  as  if  she 
were  his  own  sister;  that  he  esteemed  her  advice 
the  best  he  could  possibly  receive,  and  meant,  God 
willing,  to  follow  it.f  Having  spoken  this  so  loud 
that  most  that  stood  by  could  hear  it,  James,  enter- 
ing into  more  private  talk,  told  him  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  spoke  slightingly 
of  his  youth  and  ignorance  of  Scotland  and  Scots- 
men. This  led  to  some  remarks  on  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits;  to  which 
the  king  answered,  he  had  but  one  God  to  serve, 
and  as  for  the  papists,  that  Morton  himself,  and 
some  others,  would  be  arraigned  within  a  few  days. 
Before  the  audience  was  concluded  Randolph  ex- 
hibited a  little  packet,  "  curiously  sealed  and  made 
up,"  which  he  gallantly  pressed  to  his  lips,  and 
delivered  to  the  young  monarch.  It  was  a  private 
letter  from  Elizabeth,  which  James,  stepping  aside, 
read  with  every  appearance  of  devotion ;  and  placing 
it  in  his  bosom,  declared  that  all  his  good  sister's 
desires  should  be  fulfilled.} 

*  Original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  principal  points  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's Instructions. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to   (Walsingham  V) 

March  2,  1585-8G.  J  Ibid. 


These  fair  professions,  however,  were  not  fully 
to  be  trusted,  for  Randolph,  in  a  subsequent  con- 
versation with  Secretary  Maitland  and  Bellenden 
the  justice-clerk,  became  aware  that  great  offers 
had  been  made  to  the  young  king  by  France;  and 
that,  although  the  royal  hand  was  as  yet  uncon- 
taminated  by  French  gold,  the  court  necessities 
were  so  urgent  that  it  was  not  certain  how  long 
this  magnanimity  might  continue.  These  counter 
intrigues,  however,  were  for  the  present  defeated ; 
and  the  ambassador,  with  great  address,  procured 
the  king's  signature  to  the  league  with  England, 
and  sent  Thomas  Milles,  his  assistant  and  secre- 
tary, to  present  it  to  Elizabeth  for  her  ratification* 
Milles  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  warn  the 
English  queen  to  have  special  care  at  that  moment 
of  her  own  person ;  and  to  reveal  the  particulars  of 
a  conspiracy  against  her,  which  was  then  hatching 
in  Scotland.  On  this  delicate  point  the  ambassa- 
dor wrote  both  to  Burghley  and  Walsingham;  but 
he  referred  simply  to  Milles'  verbal  report,  and 
added  to  the  English  secretary  this  ominous  sen- 
tence: "  The  men,  and  perchance  the  women,  are 
yet  living,  and  their  hearts  and  minds  all  one,  that 
devised  or  procured  the  devilish  mischiefs  that 
hitherto,  by  God's  providence,  she  hath  escaped. 
You  have  heard,  both  out  of  Spain  and  France, 
what  is  to  be  doubted  out  of  the  Low  Countries. 
I  have  seen  what  warning  hath  been  given  for  her 
Majesty  to  look  unto  herself,  and  in  the  jn-csence 
of  God  I  fear  as  much  despite  and  devilishness 
from  hence  as  from  them  all;  though  I  judge  the 
king  as  free  as  myself,  and  could  himself  be  con- 
tent that  he  were  out  of  this  country."! 

These  disclosures  of  Milles  to  Elizabeth  unfor- 
tunately do  not  appear;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  connected  with  that  conspiracy 
afterwards  known  as  "  Babington's  plot."  It  is 
certain  that  this  plot  had  its  ramifications  in  Scot- 
land; that  the  captive  queen  had  still  a  powerful 
party  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton;  and  many  of  her  adherents 
were  busily  intriguing  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Rome.  The  league  with  England  was  distasteful 
to  Secretary  Maitland  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
nobility.  They  maintained,  and  with  great  appear- 
ance of  reason,  that  the  king,  before  he  had  been 
so  readily  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  so  much 

•  State  Paper  Office,  1st  April,  158G,  Randolph  to  Lord  Burghley, 
by  Thomas  Milles. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  April  1580. 
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importance,  ought  to  have  secured  some  commer- 
cial privileges  to  his  subjects,  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  them  in  France;  that  Elizabeth  should 
have  made  some  public  and  explicit  declaration 
regarding  their  master's  title  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  that  the  annuity  which  he  was  to  receive  ought 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  large  offers  of  those 
foreign  princes,  which  his  adherence  to  England 
had  compelled  him  to  refuse.  All  this,  they  said, 
he  had  neglected,  and  without  consulting  his 
council  had  recklessly  rushed  into  a  treaty  which 
lie  would  speedily  repent.*  This  threat  seemed 
prophetic  :  on  Milles'  arrival  with  Elizabeth's 
signature  to  the  league,  James  discovered  that 
the  pension,  which  as  first  promised  by  Wotton 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  crowns,  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  four  thousand  pounds;  and  the  same 
envoy  brought  the  king  a  private  letter,  written 
with  her  own  hand,  in  terms  of  such  severe  and 
sarcastic  admonition  that  it  utterly  disgusted  and 
enraged  him.f  It  was  presented  by  Randolph  in 
an  interview  which  he  had  with  James  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace;  and  as  he  read  it  the  young 
monarch,  colouring  with  anger,  swore  "  by  God  " 
that  had  he  known  what  little  account  the  queen 
would  make  of  him,  she  should  have  waited  long 
enough  before  he  had  signed  any  league,  or  dis- 
obliged his  nobles,  to  reap  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  contempt. 

This  fit  of  disgust  was  fostered,  as  may  easily 
be  believed,  by  Secretary  Maitland  and  his  friends, 
and  it  required  all  the  address  of  Randolph  to  soften 
the  royal  resentment  and  hold  the  king  to  his 
engagements.  At  last,  however,  everything  was 
arranged,  and  the  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  Wal- 
singham,  congratulating  himself  upon  a  speedy 
return  home,  advised  this  minister  to  be  careful  in 
the  choice  of  his  successor  at  the  Scottish  court. 
"  Your  honour  knows,"  said  he,  "  that  non  ex  omni 
ligno  Jit  Mercurius  ('  not  of  every  block  is  Mercury 
made')  ;  and  he  has  need  of  a  long  spoon  that 
feeds  with  the  devil."  | 

Having  procured  the  young  king's  signature  to 
the  articles  of  the  league,  Randolph  left  the  Scot- 
tish court ;  and  in  the  succeeding  month  the 
negotiation  was  finally  concluded  by  the  commis- 

*  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to  Walsingham,  May  6, 
1586.  Also,  original  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsitigham's  abridg- 
ment of  Archibald  Douglas'  letters  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  11th  May. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  May  13,  1586, 
Edinburgh. 

J  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  May  28,  1586, 
Edinburgh. 


sioncrs  of  both  countries,  who  met  at  Berwick.* 
In  this  important  treaty  it  was  agreed  between  the 
queen  of  England  and  the  Scottish  king,  that  they 
should  inviolably  maintain  the  religion  now  pro- 
fessed in  both  countries  against  all  adversaries, 
notwithstanding  any  former  engagements  to  the 
contrary.  If  any  invasion  should  be  made  into 
their  dominions,  or  any  injuries  should  be  offered 
them  by  foreign  princes  or  states,  no  aid  was  to 
be  given  to  such  foreign  attack  by  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  whatever  league,  affinity,  or 
friendship  might  happen  to  exist  between  them 
and  such  foreign  powers.  If  England  were  invaded 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  in  any  part  remote  from  Scot- 
land, the  king  of  Scots  promised,  at  Elizabeth's 
request,  to  send  two  thousand  horse,  or  five  thousand 
foot,  to  her  assistance,  but  at  her  expense  ;  and  if 
Scotland  were  attacked,  the  queen  was  to  despatch 
three  thousand  horse,  or  six  thousand  foot,  to  assist 
James  ;  but  if  the  invasion  of  England  should  take 
place  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
James  engaged  without  delay  to  muster  all  the 
force  he  could,  and  join  the  English  army.  If 
Ireland  should  be  invaded,  all  Scottish  subjects 
were  to  be  interdicted,  under  pain  of  rebellion, 
from  passing  over  into  that  kingdom.  All  rebels 
harboured  within  either  country  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered up,  or  compelled  to  depart  the  realm.  No 
contract  was  to  be  made  by  either  of  the  princes 
with  any  foreign  state  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
league.  All  former  treaties  of  amity  between  the 
predecessors  of  the  two  princes  were  to  remain  in 
force ;  and  on  the  Scottish  king's  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  he  engaged  that  the  "  league  should 
be  confirmed  by  Parliament ;  his  sister,  the  English 
queen,  promising  the  same  for  her  part."f  It  will 
be  observed,  that  all  consideration  of  the  condition 
or  interests  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots  is 
studiously  avoided  both  by  her  son  and  by  Eliza- 
beth. Indeed,  her  name  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  once  alluded  to  during  the  whole  transactions. 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  by  the  sequel,  that 
although  no  reference  was  openly  made  to  Mary, 
the  main  object  of  Elizabeth  in  completing  this 
strict  alliance  with  the  son,  was  to  detect  and  defeat 
the  intrigues  and  conspiracies  of  the  mother. 
The  happy  conclusion  of  this  league  was  a  matter 

*  Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  513.  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  June  24,  1586.  Ibid. 
Proclamation  at  Berwick  of  the  Commissioners,  July  5,  1586. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Principal  points  of  the  articles  of  the 
League,  July  5,  1586. 
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of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  English  queen ; 
but  she  had  intrusted  to  Kandolph  another  some- 
what difficult  negotiation.  This  was  to  induce 
James  to  recall  and  pardon  the  well-known  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  whom  she  had  herself  recently 
imprisoned,  but  who  had  purchased  his  freedom 
by  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
This  gentleman,  with  whose  name  and  history  we 
are  already  in  some  degree  familiar,  united  the 
manners  of  a  polished  courtier  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  scholar  and  a  statesman.  He  was  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  house ;  he  had  been  for  years  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Burghley  and  Walsingham  ; 
and  he  was  now  in  great  credit  with  the  English 
queen.  But  Douglas  had  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright 
side,  and  exhibited  a  contradiction  or  anomaly  in 
character  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  those  days — 
the  ferocity  of  a  feudal  age,  gilded  or  lacquered 
over  by  a  thin  coating  of  civilization.  Externally 
all  was  polish  and  amenity ;  truly  and  at  heart  the 
man  was  a  sanguinary,  fierce,  crafty,  and  unscrupu- 
lous villain.  He  had  been  personally  present  at 
Darnley's  murder,  although  he  only  admitted  the 
foreknowledge  of  it ;  he  had  been  bred  as  a  retainer 
of  the  infamous  Both  well ;  he  had  afterwards  been 
employed  by  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  he  sold  to 
her  enemies  ;  and  Elizabeth's  great  purpose  in  now 
interceding  for  his  return  from  her  court  to  his 
own  country,  was  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
young  king  against  his  mother  and  her  faction. 
He  now  brought  a  letter  written  by  that  princess 
to  the  king  in  his  favour  ;*  and  it  is  little  to  James' 
credit  that  he  speedily  obtained  all  he  asked.  A 
mock  trial  was  got  up,  a  sentence  of  acquittal  pro- 
nounced, and  Douglas  was  not  only  restored  to  his 
estates  and  rank,  but  admitted  into  the  highest 
confidence  with  the  sovereign,  whose  father  he 
had  murdered.  Nay,  strange  to  tell,  James  held  a 
secret  conversation  with  him  on  the  dark  subject 
of  Darnley's  assassination  ;  and  as  Douglas  instantly 
sent  a  report  of  it  to  Walsingham,  we  get  behind 

'  MS.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  Elizabeth  to  James,  Scottish  Royal 
LttUrs,  April  6,  1586. 
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the  curtain.  The  king  commanded  all  the  courtiers 
to  retire  ;  and  finding  himself  alone  with  Douglas, 
after  reading  the  queen  of  England's  letter,  thus 
addressed  him : 

"  At  your  departure,  I  was  your  enemy ;  and 
now,  at  your  returning,  I  am  and  shall  be  your 
friend.  You  arc  not  ignorant  what  the  laws  of 
this  realm  are,  and  what  best  may  agree  with  your 
honour  to  be  done  for  your  surety.  I  must  con- 
fess her  Majesty's  request  in  your  favour  to  be 
honourable  and  favourable,  and  your  desire  to  have 
come  by  assize  *  to  be  honest ;  and  I  myself  do 
believe  that  you  are  innocent  of  my  father's  murder, 
except  in  foreknowledge  and  concealing  ;  an  fault 
so  common  in  those  days,  that  no  man  of  any 
dealing  could  misknaw  ;  f  and  yet  so  perilous  to  be 
revealed,  in  respect  of  all  the  actors  of  that  tragedy, 
that  no  man,  without  extreme  danger,  could  utter 
any  speech  thereof,  because  they  did  see  it  and 
could  not  amend  it:  and  therefore  I  will  impute 
unto  you  neither  foreknowledge  nor  concealing, 
and  desire  that  you  will  advise  by  my  secretary 
what  may  be  most  agreeable  to  my  honour  and 
your  surety  in  trial,  and  it  shall  be  performed."  f 
These  are  remarkable  words,  and  probably  come 
very  near  the  truth  as  to  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
king's  murder  possessed  by  every  man  of  any  note 
or  consequence  in  the  court.  It  is  evident  the 
king  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  direct  mention  of 
his  mother's  name.  The  general  expressions  which 
he  used  may  either  infer  that  the  queen  must  have 
known  of  the  intended  murder,  but  could  not, 
without  imminent  peril,  have  revealed  or  prevented 
it,  or  that  she  knew  and  permitted  it.  As  to 
Douglas'  own  active  share  in  the  murder,  it  was 
positively  asserted  by  his  servant  on  the  scaffold, 
and  at  a  moment  when  there  could  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  deny  or  disguise  the  truth,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  "explosion,  and  returned  from  it 
covered  with  soil  and  dust. 

*  To  have  come  by  assize;  to  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
f  Misknaw  ;  be  ignorant. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Archibald  Douglas  to  Walsing- 
ham, 6th  May,  1586. 
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CONTEMPORAR 

ENGLAND.         I  FRANCE.  I  GERMANY. 

Elizabeth.        |       Henry  III.        |       Rudolph  I.  I 

Elizabeth,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  had  a  great 
purpose  in  view  when  she  concluded  this  league 
and  sent  Archibald  Douglas  into  Scotland.  Two 
months  before  her  indefatigable  minister,  Wal- 
singham,  had  detected  that  famous  conspiracy- 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Babington's  plot,"  in 
which  Mary  was  implicated,  and  for  which  she 
afterwards  suffered.  It  had  been  resolved  by 
Leicester,  Burghley,  and  Walsingham,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  queen  herself,  that  this  should  be  the 
last  plot  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  faction;  that  the  time  had  come  when 
sufferance  was  criminal  and  weak;  that  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate,  but  still  active  and  formidable 
captive,  was  inconsistent  with  Elizabeth's  safety 
and  the  liberty  of  the  realm.  Hence  the  import- 
ance attached  to  this  league,  which  bound  the  two 
kingdoms  together  in  a  treaty,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, for  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  separated  the  young  king  from  his  mother. 
Hence  the  eagerness  for  the  return  and  pardon 
of  Archibald  Douglas,  who  had  sold  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  Mary,  and  now 
offered  his  influence  over  James  to  be  employed 
in  furthering  this  great  design  for  her  destruction. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  history  of 
this  plot,  and  Mary's  alleged  connection  with  it — 
one  of  the  most  involved  and  intricate  portions  of 
the  history  of  the  two  countries.  To  be  clear,  and 
prevent  the  mind  from  getting  entangled  in  the 
inextricable  meshes  of  Walsingham  and  his  in- 
formers, it  will  be  proper  for  a  moment  to  look 
back.  Mary  had  now  been  nineteen  years  a 
captive;  and  upon  the  cruelty  and  illegality  of 
her  imprisonment  during  this  long  and  dreary 
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period  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  She  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  during  a  time  of  peace, 
contrary  to  every  feeling  of  generosity,  and  in 
flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and 
justice.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  such  a  prisoner  to  attempt  every 
possible  means  for  her  escape;  on  the  other,  it  was 
both  natural  and  just  that  the  Catholic  party  in 
England  and  Scotland  should  have  combined  with 
France  and  Spain  to  deliver  her  from  her  captivity, 
and  avenge  upon  Elizabeth  such  an  outrage  on  the 
law  of  nations  as  the  seizure  of  a  free  princess. 
But  the  same  party  regarded  Elizabeth  as  a  heretic 
whose  whole  life  had  been  obstinately  opposed  to 
the  truth.  Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider her  an  illegitimate  usurper,  whose  throne 
belonged  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  They  had 
plotted,  therefore,  not  only  for  Mary's  deliverance, 
but  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  own  faith 
in  England  and  for  Elizabeth's  deposition;  nay, 
some  of  them,  mistaking  fanaticism  for  religion, 
against  Elizabeth's  life.  All  these  conspiracies 
continued  more  or  less  during  the  whole  period 
of  Mary's  captivity,  and  had  been  detected  by 
the  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  acting 
through  the  system  of  private  spies — one  of  the 
most  revolting  features  of  an  age  which  regarded 
craft  and  treachery  as  necessary  parts  of  political 
wisdom.  With  all  these  plots  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  in  some  degree  either  directly  or  in- 
directly connected:  her  rival  felt  acutely  (and 
such  a  feeling  was  the  retributive  punishment  of 
the  wrong  she  had  committed)  the  misery  of  keep- 
ing so  dangerous  a  prisoner;  but  up  to  this  time 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  allegation  that  Mary 
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was  implicated  in  any  tiling  affecting  Elizabeth's  life, 
in  anything  more,  in  short,  than  a  series  of  plots 
continued  at  different  times  for  her  own  escape. 
Nor  did  Elizabeth  very  highly  resent  them.  So 
far  at  least  from  adopting  the  extreme  measures 
to  which  she  had  been  advised  by  many  of  her 
councillors,  she  had  repeatedly  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  her  royal  captive,  in  which  she  held 
out  the  hope  of  her  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
whilst  Mary,  on  the  other,  promised  not  only  to 
forsake  all  connection  with  public  affairs  and  leave 
the  government  to  her  son,  but  to  impart  to  her 
good  sister  the  most  valuable  secret  information. 
These  scenes  had  been  so  repeatedly  begun  and 
repeatedly  broken  off,  that  they  had  become 
almost  matters  of  yearly  form.    On  both  sides,  in 
all  this,  there  was  probably  much  suspicion  and 
insincerity,  but  chiefly  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth; 
for  Mary,  at  last  sinking  under  the  sorrows  of  so 
long  a  captivity,  and  worn  out  by  deferred  hope, 
became  ready  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  freedom 
— to  give  up  the  world,  to  sink  into  private  life,  to 
sacrifice  all  except  her  religion  and  her  title  to  the 
throne.     It  was  on  this  principle  that  she  was 
ready  to  enter  into  that  agreement  with  her  son, 
already  alluded  to,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Association."    By  the  terms  of  this  James  was  to 
continue  king;  his  mother  resuming  her  right 
into  his  hands,  and  taking  up  her  residence,  with 
an  allowance  according  to  her  rank,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland.    Elizabeth,  to  whom  the 
whole  design  was  communicated,  and  who  was 
included  as  a  party  to  the  treaty,  was  to  release 
the  Scottish  queen,  resume  with  her  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  been  so  often  broken  off,  and 
receive  in  return  such  general  good  advice  and 
such  secret  revelations,  as  Mary  could  give  con- 
sistently with  fidelity  to  her  friends. 

Now,  at  the  very  time  when  this  association 
seemed  to  be  concluded,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
imhappy  captive  were  at  the  highest,  when  she 
was  looking  forward  to  her  liberty  with  the  delight 
"  which  the  opening  of  the  prison  brings  to  them 
that  are  bound,"  the  cup  for  the  hundredth  time 
was  dashed  from  her  lips.  Throckmorton's  treason 
occurred — a  plot  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Parry's  conspiracy,  also,  took  place,  which  included 
in  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  English  queen; 
and  the  covenant,  or  "  association,"  for  the  defence 
of  Elizabeth's  person,  was  concluded  at  the  urgent 
instance  of  Leicester,  by  which  "  men  of  all 


degrees  throughout  England  bound  themselves, 
by  mutual  vows  and  subscriptions,  to  prosecute  to 
the  death  all  who  should,  directly  or  indirectly, 
attempt  anything  against  their  sovereign."  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mary  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  these  plots,  affirming  passionately,  and  appar- 
ently sincerely,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  hold  her 
responsible  for  all  the  wild  attempts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faction  who  professed  to  be  her  friends, 
but  did  not  inform  her  of  their  proceedings  ;  in 
vain,  that  she  offered  to  sign  the  association  for 
Elizabeth's  safety,  and  act  upon  it  as  if  she  were 
her  dear  sister.  She  was  met  by  a  cold  refusal; 
the  treaty  for  her  freedom  was  abandoned;  the 
Master  of  Gray  and  Archibald  Douglas,  men 
whom  she  had  implicitly  trusted,  were  bribed  to 
betray  her  most  private  transactions;  and  as  the 
last  and  bitterest  ingredient  in  her  misery,  her 
own  son  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  her,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  English  queen,  and 
by  the  "league"  which  we  have  just  seen  con- 
cluded, became  the  sworn  pensioner  of  her  enemy, 
and  the  avowed  persecutor  of  that  religion  which 
she  firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Are  we  to 
wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  she  re- 
nounced her  promises  to  Elizabeth,  and  as  a  last 
resource  encouraged  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
resume  their  projects  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
her  delivery  from  captivity,  and  the  restoration  of 
what  she  believed  the  only  true  church? 

It  is  certain  that  two  years  before  this,  in  1584, 
she  had  been  cognizant  of  Throckmorton's  plot 
already  alluded  to,  which  had  been  got  up  by 
the  English  Catholic  refugees  in  Spain  and  France 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  the  dethronement 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  own  delivery.  One  of  the 
principal  managers  of  this  conspiracy  was  Thomas 
Morgan,  a  devoted  Catholic,  Mary's  agent  on  the 
Continent,  a  man  deeply  attached  to  her  interests, 
and  who  had  been  long  trained  in  the  school  of 
political  intrigue.  The  rest  were  Francis  Throck- 
morton, who  suffered  for  it;  Thomas,  Lord  Paget; 
Charles  Arundel,  who  fled  to  France;  and  some 
others.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  what 
portion  of  the  plot  was  real,  and  what  fictitious ; 
but  that  schemes  were  in  agitation  against  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mendoza, 
participated,  and  with  which  Mary  was  well  ac- 
quainted, cannot  be  doubted.  So  clear  did  her 
servant  Morgan's  guilt  appear  to  the  king  of 
France,  in  whose  dominions  he  then  resided,  that 
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although  he  refused  to  deliver  him  up  as  Elizabeth 
required,  he  threw  him  into  prison,  sent  his  papers 
to  England,  and  treated  him  with  much  severity. 
Even  in  this  durance  he  managed  to  continue  his 
secret  practices  ;  but  Mary,  who  had  now  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  queen  for  her  liberty, 
renounced  for  a  season  all  political  intrigue;  and 
the  smouldering  embers  of  the  recent  conspiracies 
were  allowed  to  cool  and  burn  out,  whilst  she 
looked  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  her  freedom. 
When,  however,  this  hope  was  blasted ;  when  she 
was  removed  from  the  gentler  custody  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  to  the  severer  jailorship  of  Paulet;* 
when  she  was  haunted  by  reports  of  private  assas- 
sination, and  at  last  saw  Elizabeth  and  her  son 
indissolubly  leagued  against  her — she  resumed  her 
correspondence  with  Morgan,  and  welcomed  every 
possible  project  for  her  escape. f 

At  this  time  Walsingham,  the  English  queen's 
principal  secretary,  had  brought  the  system  of 
secret  information  to  a  state  of  high  perfection,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression  on  the  subject. 
The  queen  of  Scots,  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassador,  the  English  Roman  Catholic  refugees, 
were  surrounded  by  his  creatures,  who  insinuated 
themselves  into  their  confidence,  pretended  to  join 
their  plots,  drew  them  on  to  reveal  their  secrets, 
and  carried  all  their  discoveries  to  their  employers. 
Amongst  these  base  tools  of  Walsingham,  were 
Poley,  a  man  who  had  found  means  to  gain  the 
ear  and  the  confidence  of  Morgan,  and  had  been 
employed  by  him  in  his  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  France; X  Gilbert 
Gifford,  a  seminary  priest  of  a  good  family  in 
Staffordshire,  who  was  also  intrusted  by  Morgan 
with  his  secrets;  Maud,  a  sordid  wretch,  who  pre- 
tended great  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  some 
others.  He  was  also  assisted  by  Thomas  Phelipps, 
a  person  of  extraordinary  skill  in  detecting  real, 
and  concocting  false  plots,  by  forging  imaginary 
letters,  and  of  equal  talent  in  discovering  the  key 
to  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  ciphers.  In 
his  service,  too,  was  one  Gregory,  who  by  reiterated 
practice  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  breaking  and 
replacing  seals  with  such  nicety,  that  no  eye  could 
suspect  the  fracture,  f     By  means  of  these  agents 

*  In  October,  1 584,  Mary  was  removed  from  the  castle  of  Sheffield, 
to  Wingfield.  In  January,  1585-8G,  from  Wingfield  to  Tutbury.  In 
January,  1586-87,  from  Tutbury  to  Chartley. 

f  Camden  in  Kcnnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

X  Murdin,  p.  499,  Morgan  to  Mary.    Ult.  Martii,  1586. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  original  cipher  and  decipher,  endorsed  by 
Phelipps.    Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Pietro,  April  24,  1586, 


Walsingham,  about  the  same  time  that  the  league 
had  been  concluded  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
king  of  Scots,  discovered  a  conspiracy  for  the  assas- 
sination of  that  princess.  Of  this  atrocious  design, 
Ballard,  a  seminary  priest,  and  Savage,  an  English 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  Netherlands,  were 
the  principal  movers;  but  Morgan,  Mary's  agent, 
undoubtedly  encouraged  the  plot,  and  drew  into 
it  some  of  the  English  Catholic  refugees.  At  the 
same  time,  the  former  great  project  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  escape  of  Mary,  was  resumed  by  Spain,  France, 
and  the  Scottish  queen's  Catholic  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  the  captive  princess  herself 
became  engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  on  this 
subject  with  Morgan,  Charles  Paget,  Sir  Francis 
Englefield,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors. Here,  then,  were  two  plots  simultaneously 
carrying  on ;  and  amongst  the  actors  to  whom 
the  execution  was  intrusted,  some  persons  were 
common  to  both — that  is,  some  were  sworn  to 
assist  alike  in  the  invasion  and  in  the  assassination ; 
others  knew  only  of  the  design  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  darker  purpose 
against  Elizabeth.  Amongst  these  last,  up  to  a 
certain  date  which  can  be  fixed,  we  must  un- 
doubtedly class  the  Scottish  queen.  She  was  fully 
aware  of,  and  indeed  was  an  active  agent  in,  the 
schemes  which  were  in  agitation  for  the  invasion 
of  the  country  and  her  own  deliverance ;  *  but  she 
was  ignorant  at  first  of  any  designs  against  the 
life  of  her  enemy. f  Whether  to  the  last  she 
remained  so  ignorant  of  all,  has  been  disputed; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  predicament  in  which 
she  stood,  as  all  must  see,  was  one  of  extreme 
peril,  and  so  the  result  proved.  Walsingham, 
through  his  spies,  became  acquainted  with  both 
plots ;  and  his  fertile  and  unscrupulous  mind, 
assisted  and  prompted  by  such  an  instrument  as 
Phelipps,  projected  a  scheme  for  involving  Mary 
in  a  knowledge  of  both,  and  thus  drawing  her  on 
to  her  ruin.  Such  being  the  general  design,  let 
us  now  look  more  minutely  into  the  history  and 
proceedings  of  the  conspirators. 

John  Savage,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
had  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  some  fanatical  priests  of 

and  Gilbert  Gifford's  Letter,  deciphered  by  Curie.  Pietro  was  one  of 
the  names  by  which  Gilbert  Gifford  was  designated. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Morgan  to  Mary,  a  decipher  in  Phelipps' 
hand:  31st  of  March,  1586,  printed  in  Murdin,  p.  481. 

f  Murdin,  p.  527,  Morgan  to  Mary,  July  4,  1586. 
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the  Jesuit  seminary  of  Rheims,  was  induced  by 
their  arguments  to  believe  that  the  assassination  of 
the  English  queen  would  be  a  meritorious  action 
in  the  sight  of  God.  They  argued  that  the  papal 
bull,  by  which  this  princess  was  excommunicated, 
was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  to  slay  any 
person  thus  anathematized  must  be  accounted  as 
an  act  of  faith,  and  not  of  murder.  Savage,  thus 
worked  upon,  took  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would 
kill  the  queen,  and  prepared  to  return  to  England 
for  the  purpose.*  Previous  to  his  departure,  how- 
ever, John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  the  same  seminary, 
and  a  busy  agent  of  Morgan,  returned  to  France, 
from  a  tour  which  he  had  made  amongst  the  Catho- 
lics of  England  and  Scotland.  The  purpose  of 
his  mission  thither  had  been  to  organize  the  plot 
for  the  invasion  of  England;  the  object  of  his 
return  was  to  confer  upon  the  same  subject  with 
Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Charles  Paget, 
and  other  English  Catholic  refugees.  Ballard 
was  accompanied  by  Maud,  the  person  already 
mentioned  as  a  spy  of  Walsingham,  who  had 
deceived  Ballard  and  Morgan  by  pretending  a 
great  zeal  for  the  Catholic  cause;  and  through 
this  base  person  the  English  secretary  became 
acquainted  with  all  their  proceedings.f  Paget 
being  consulted,  argued  strongly  that  no  invasion 
could  succeed  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth; 
and  Ballard,  assuming  the  disguise  of  a  soldier, 
and  taking  the  name  of  Captain  Fortescue,  or 
Foscue,  came  back  to  England  much  about  the 
same  time  as  Savage,  whose  fell  purpose  Morgan 
had  communicated  to  him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Ballard  addressed  himself 
to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  and  ancient  Catholic  family,  in  Derby- 
shire, who  had  before  this  shown  great  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  This 
was  known  to  Ballard;  and  he,  therefore,  con- 
fidently opened  to  him  the  great  scheme  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  explained  the  ardour  with 
which  it  had  been  resumed  by  Morgan  and  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  exhorted  him  to  second  their 
efforts  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Babington, 
it  is  certain,  had  been  long  warmly  devoted  to 
Mary.  He  had  formed,  when  he  was  in  France, 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Morgan;  had  been 
introduced  to  Beaton  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  her 

•  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  601;  and  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix. 
fol.  290,  Savage's  Confession. 

t  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  601,  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.  Murdin, 
517,  Charles  Paget  to  Mary,  May  29,  1586. 


ambassador  in  that  country;  and  had  returned 
to  England  with  letters  from  both  these  persons, 
which  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  Scottish 
queen.  From  this  time,  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  he  had  continued  to  supply  her  with  secret 
intelligence,  and  to  receive  and  convey  her  letters 
to  her  friends*  Latterly,  however,  all  intercourse 
had  been  broken  off;  whether  for  some  private 
cause,  or  on  account  of  the  greater  strictness  of 
Mary's  confinement,  does  not  appear  certain.  This 
interruption  of  Mary's  correspondence  with  Bab- 
ington had,  however,  given  distress  to  Morgan; 
and  most  unfortunately,  as  it  happened  for  the 
Scottish  queen,  he  had  written  to  her  in  urgent 
terms,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1586,  advising  her  to 
renew  her  secret  intercourse  with  him,  and  de- 
scribing him  as  a  gentleman  on  whose  ability  and 
high  honour  she  might  have  the  firmest  reliance.f 
On  being  sought  out  by  Ballard,  Babington 
evinced  all  his  former  eagerness  for  the  service 
of  the  captive  queen ;  but  expressed  strongly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  already  given  by  Charles 
Paget,  that  no  invasion  or  rising  in  England  could 
succeed  as  long  as  Elizabeth  lived.  Ballard  then 
communicated  to  him  Savage's  purpose  of  assassi- 
nation ;  adding,  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  despatch  that  princess 
was  now  in  England.  This  revelation  produced 
an  immediate  effect;  and  Babington  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  simultaneous  execution 
of  both  plots  held  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  he  said, 
to  intrust  the  assassination  to  only  one  hand:  it 
might  fail,  and  all  would  be  lost.  He  suggested, 
therefore,  an  improvement,  by  which  the  murder 
should  be  committed  by  six  gentlemen  of  his 
acquaintance,  of  whom  Savage  should  be  one; 
whilst  he  pointed  out  the  best  havens  where  foreign 
troops  might  be  landed,  summed  up  the  probable 
native  force  with  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
joined,  and  demonstrated  the  surest  plan  for  the 
escape  of  the  Scottish  queen.}:  With  all  this 
Ballard  was  highly  pleased;  and  from  the  time 
when  the  first  meeting  with  Babington  took  placc,§ 
he  and  Babington  employed  themselves  in  dis- 

*  Hardwicke's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

t  Murdin,  p.  513,  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  9,  1586, 
or  old  style,  April  29.  Mary  and  her  secretaries  always  followed  the 
Roman  or  new ;  Walsingham,  Burghley,  and  Phelippg,  the  old  style. 

X  Murdin,  p.  513.  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  9,  1586  ; 
or  old  style,  April  29.    Also,  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

§  This  period  or  interval  cannot  be  precisely  fixed.  It  seems  to 
have  been  between  the  27th  of  May  and  the  25th  of  June. 
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covering,  amongst  their  acquaintance,  such  men 
as  they  deemed  likely  to  engage  in  this  abominahle 
design.  Three  were  soon  procured  to  join  with 
Savage.  Their  names  were  Abingdon,  the  son  of 
the  late  cofferer  of  the  queen's  household;  Barn- 
well, who  was  connected  with  a  noble  family  in 
Ireland;  and  Charnock,  a  Catholic  gentleman  in 
Lancashire.*  Some  time  after,  the  number  of  six 
was  made  up  by  the  addition  of  Charles  Tilney, 
one  of  the  queen's  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  Chidiock  Titchbourne.  Other  gentlemen  of 
their  acquaintance  were  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
project  for  the  invasion,  and  the  escape  of  Mary; 
but  the  darker  purpose  of  assassination  was  not 
revealed  to  them.f 

During  all  this  time,  Mary,  on  account  of  the 
strictness  of  her  confinement  under  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
tinue her  correspondence  with  her  friends  abroad; 
but  she  had  never  abandoned  the  project  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  she  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Charles  Paget,  giving  minute 
directions  regarding  the  likeliest  method  of  suc- 
ceeding in  their  common  enterprise  against  Eliza- 
beth. From  this  letter,  which,  though  long,  is 
highly  interesting,  some  passages  must  be  given. 
They  develop  the  whole  plot  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  exhibit  a  determination  in  her  . 
designs  against  Elizabeth,  which,  when  known 
(as  they  came  to  be  by  the  interception  of  the 
letter),  could  not  fail  to  excite  extreme  resentment. 

"  With  an  infinite  number  of  other  letters  in 
cipher,"  so  she  addressed  Paget,  "  I  received  five 
of  yours,  dated  the  14th  January,  16th  of  May, 
and  last  of  July,  1585,  and  the  4th  of  February, 
1586.  But,  for  their  late  arrival  here,  and  all 
at  once,  it  hath  not  been  possible  for  me  to  see 
them  all  deciphered.  And  I  have  been,  since  the 
departure  from  V/ingfield,!  so  wholly  without  all 
intelligence  of  foreign  affairs,  as  not  knowing  the 
present  state  thereof,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
establish  any  certain  course  for  re-establishing  the 
same  on  this  side;  and  methinks  I  can  see  no  other 
means  to  that  end,  except  the  king  of  Spain,  now 
being  pricked  in  his  particular  by  the  attempt 
made  on  Holland  and  the  course  of  Drake,  would 
take  revenge  against  the  queen  of  England  whilst 
France,  occupied  as  it  is,  cannot  help  her;  where- 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  516. 

|  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  decipher  by  Plielipps,  Mary  to  Mendoza, 
May  20,  1586. 

J  Mary  was  removed  to  Wingfield  in  October,  158-1. 


fore  I  desire  that  you  should  essay,  either  by  the 
Lord  Paget  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  or  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  to  discover  clearly  if  the  said 
king  of  Spain  hath  intention  to  set  on  England." 

Mary  then  proceeded  to  state,  with  great  force, 
the  reasons  which  ought  to  move  the  Spanish  king 
to  adopt  this  course;  after  which  she  thus  expressed 
her  hopes  of  giving  him  effectual  assistance: — 

"  Now,  in  case  that  he  deliberate  to  set  on  the 
queen  of  England,  esteeming  it  most  necessary 
that  he  assure  himself  also  of  Scotland,  either  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  said  enterprise,  or,  at  the 
least,  to  hold  that  country  so  bridled  that  it  serve 
not  his  enemy;  I  have  thought  good  that  you 
enter  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain  in  these  over- 
tures following;  to  wit,  that  I  shall  travel  by  all 
means  to  make  my  son  enter  in  the  said  enterprise; 
and  if  he  cannot  be  persuaded  thereunto,  that  I 
shall  dress  a  secret  strait  league  among  the  prin- 
cipal Catholic  lords  of  that  country,  and  their 
adherents,  to  be  joined  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  to  execute,  at  his  devotion,  what  of  their  parts 
shall  be  thought  meet  for  advancing  of  the  said 
enterprise;  so  being  they  may  have  such  succours 
of  men  and  money  as  they  will  ask;  which,  I  am 
sure,  shall  not  be  very  chargeable,  having  men 
enough  within  the  country,  and  little  money 
stretching  far  and  doing  much  there.  Moreover," 
continued  Mary,  "  I  shall  dress  the  means  to  make 
my  son  be  delivered  in  the  hands  of  the  said  king 
of  Spain,  or  in  the  pope's,  as  best  by  them  shall 
be  thought  good;  but  with  paction  and  promise 
to  set  him  at  liberty  whensoever  I  shall  so  desire, 
or  that  after  my  death,  being  Catholic,  he  shall 
desire  again  to  repair  to  this  isle.  .  .  .  This 
is  the  best  hostage  that  I  and  the  said  lords  of 
Scotland  can  give  to  the  king  of  Spain,  for  per- 
formance of  that  which  may  depend  on  them  in 
the  said  enterprise.  But  withal  must  there  be 
a  regent  established  in  Scotland,  that  [may]  have 
commission  and  power  of  me  and  my  son,  (whom 
it  shall  be  easy  to  make  pass  the  same,  he  being 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  said  lords),  to  govern  the 
country  in  his  absence;  for  which  office  I  find 
none  so  fit  as  the  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  as  well 
for  the  rank  of  his  house,  as  for  his  manhood  and 
wisdom;  and  to  shun  all  jealousy  of  the  rest,  and 
to  strengthen  him  the  more,  he  must  have  a 
council  appointed  him  of  the  principal  lords,  with- 
out whom  he  shall  be  bound  not  to  ordain  any- 
thing of  importance.    I  should  think  myself  most 
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obliged  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that  it  would  please 
him  to  receive  my  son,  to  make  him  be  instructed 
and  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  the 
thing  in  the  world  I  most  desire ;  affecting  a  great 
deal  rather  the  salvation  of  his  soul  than  to  see 
him  monarch  of  all  Europe;  and  I  fear  much,  that 
so  long  as  he  shall  remain  where  he  is  (amongst 
those  that  found  all  his  greatness  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  religion  which  he  professeth),  it 
shall  never  be  in  my  power  to  bring  him  in  again 
to  the  right  way;  whereby  there  shall  remain  in 
my  heart  a  thousand  regrets  and  apprehensions,  if 
I  should  die,  to  leave  behind  me  a  tyrant  and 
persecutor  of  the  Catholic  church. 

"  If  you  see  and  perceive  the  said  ambassador  to 
have  goust  in  these  overtures,  and  put  you  in  hope 
of  a  good  answer  thereunto,  which  you  shall  insist 
to  have  with  all  diligence,  I  would  then,  in  the 
meantime,  you  should  write  to  the  Lord  Claud, 
letting  him  understand  how  that  the  king  of  Spain 
is  to  set  on  this  country,  and  desireth  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Catholics  of  Scotland,  for  to  stop, 
at  least,  that  from  thence  the  queen  of  England 
have  no  succours  ;  and  to  that  effect  you  shall 
pray  the  said  Lord  Claud  to  sound  and  grope  the 
minds  hereunto  of  the  principal  of  the  Catholic 
nobility  in  Scotland.  .  .  .  And  to  the  end 
they  may  be  the  more  encouraged  herein,  you 
may  write  plainly  to  the  Lord  Claud,  that  you 
have  charge  of  me  to  treat  with  him  of  this 
7iiatter.  But  by  your  first  letter,  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  you  discover  yourself  further  to  him, 
nor  to  other  at  all,  until  you  have  received  answer 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  which  being  conform  to  this 
designment,  then  may  you  open  more  to  the  Lord 
Claud;  showing  him,  that  to  assure  himself  of  my 
son,  and  to  the  end  (if  it  be  possible)  that  things 
be  passed  and  done  under  his  name  and  authority, 
it  shall  be  needful  to  seize  his  person,  in  case  that 
willingly  he  cannot  be  brought  to  this  enterprise; 
yea,  and  that  the  surest  were  to  deliver  him  into 
the  king  of  Spain's  hands,  or  the  pope's,  as  shall  be 
thought  best;  and  that  in  his  absence,  he  depute 
the  Lord  Claud  his  lieutenant-general  and  regent 
in  the  government  of  Scotland;  which,  you  are 
assured,  I  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  confirm  and 
approve.  For  if  it  be  possible  I  will  not,  for 
divers  respects,  be  named  therein,  until  the  ex- 
tremity. ...  I  can  write  nothing  presently 
to  the  Lord  Claud  himself,  for  want  of  an  alphabet 
between  me  and  him,  which  now  I  send  you 


herewith  inclosed  without  any  mark  on  the  back, 
that  you  may  send  it  unto  him."* 

Here,  then,  was  Mary's  plan  minutely  detailed 
by  herself;  in  which  Spain  was  to  "  set  on  Eng- 
land," as  she  expressed  it;  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
to  be  made  regent  in  Scotland;  her  son,  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal  to  turn  Catholic  and  combine 
against  Elizabeth,  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
coerced  into  obedience. 

The  vigour  and  ability  with  which  the  whole  is 
laid  down,  needs  no  comment;  and  the  Scottish 
queen  omitted  no  opportunity  to  encourage  her 
friends  in  that  great  enterprise  which  was  now 
regarded  as  the  forlorn  hope  for  the  recovery  of  her 
liberty,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Britain.f  All  this  time,  however,  Mary  had  no 
communication  with  Ballard ;  he  had  been  specially 
warned  not  to  attempt  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
the  queen,  and  she  had  been  informed  by  Morgan, 
in  a  letter  written  from  his  prison,  that  such  an 
agent  was  in  England  labouring  busily  in  her 
behalf,  but  that  there  were  strong  reasons  why  she 
should  avoid,  for  the  present,  all  communication 
with  him.  "  He  followeth,"  said  he,  "  some  matters 
of  consequence,  the  issue  whereof  is  uncertain; 
wherefore,  as  long  as  these  labours  of  his  and 
matters  do  continue,  it  is  not  for  your  Majesty's 
service  to  hold  any  intelligence  with  him  at  all, 
lest  he  or  his  partners  be  discovered,  and  they, 
by  pains  or  other  accidents,  discover  your  Majesty 
afterwards  to  have  had  intelligence  with  them, 
which  I  would  not  should  fall  out  for  any  good  in 
the  world.  And  I  have  specially  warned  the  said 
Ballard,"  he  continued,  "  not  to  deal  at  any  hand 
with  your  Majesty,  as  long  as  he  followeth  the 
affairs  that  he  and  others  have  in  hand,  which  tend 
to  do  good,  which  I  pray  God  may  come  to  pass; 
and  so  shall  your  Majesty  be  relieved  by  the  power 
of  God."  t 

In  a  postscript  of  a  letter  of  Morgan's  to  Curie. 
Mary's  French  secretary,  written  on  the  same  day, 
which  was  intercepted  and  deciphered  by  Phclipps, 
an  indirect  allusion  was  made  to  these  practices  of 
Ballard  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  "  I  am  not 
unoccupied,"  said  he,  "  although  I  be  in  prison,  to 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  decipher  by  Phclipps,  Queen  of  Scots  to 
Charles  Paget,  May  20,  158G,  Chartley. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Mendoza  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  May  19, 
1586,  decipher  by  Phelipps.  Ibid,  decipher  by  Phelipps,  Sir  Francis 
Knglefield  to  Nau,  May  3,  1586.  Ibid.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to 
Mary,  decipher,  20th  May,  1586.  See  supra,  p.  183,  Randolph's 
intimation  of  this  Conspiracy  to  Walsingham. 

X  Morgan  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Murdin,  p.  527. 
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think  of  her  Majesty's  state,  and  yours  that  endure 
with  her,  to  your  honours;  and  there  be  many 
means  in  hand  to  remove  the  beast  that  troubleth  all 
the  world."  * 

But  although  Mary,  thus  warned,  prudently  ab- 
stained from  any  communication  with  Ballard,  she 
continued  in  active  correspondence  with  Morgan, 
Englefield,  Mendoza,  Paget,  and  Persons,  on  the 
subject  of  "the  great  enterprise."  The  principal 
person  through  whom  she  transmitted  her  letters 
was  Gilbert  Gifford,  who  had  sold  himself  to 
Walsingham.  Her  letters,  accordingly,  were  regu- 
larly intercepted,  deciphered  by  Phelipps,  copied, 
considered  by  Walsingham,  and  then  forwarded 
to  their  destination,  f  The  English  minister, 
therefore,  was  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
plot  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm,  and  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  as  the  conspirators 
themselves.  He  knew,  also,  the  desperate  designs 
of  Ballard,  Babington,  and  his  fellows,  against  the 
queen's  life;  yet  as  Mary  had  abstained  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  conspirators,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  connect  her  with  their  designs.  There 
might  be  presumptions  against  her  (and  it  seems 
to  me  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  read  Morgan's 
allusion  to  the  secret  designs  of  Ballard  without 
having  a  suspicion  of  some  dark  purpose)  ;  but 
nothing  had  yet  brought  her  into  direct  contact 
with  Ballard  or  Babington.  Here,  then,  was  the 
difficulty;  and  as  Walsingham  pondered  over  the 
way  to  remove  it,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  out, 
most  unhappily  for  the  Scottish  queen,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  Morgan  she  resolved 
to  renew  her  correspondence  with  Babington,  who 
probably  about  this  time  had  returned  from 
France  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the  letter 
of  the  29th  April  above-mentioned.^  It  has  been 
imagined  that  Mary  was  drawn  on  to  renew  her 
correspondence  with  Babington  by  a  stratagem  of 
Walsingham 's ;  but  although  Walsingham  was 
busy  and  ingenious  in  his  stratagems  after  the 
correspondence  had  begun,  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  measures  of  his  led  to  its  renewal;  and  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that 
for  this  purpose  no  trick  or  stratagem  was  required. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Mary  could  not  have 
adopted  a  more  fatal  step  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  very 
crisis  of  her  fate.    Hitherto  she  knew  only  of  the 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Morgan  to  Curie,  decipher  by  Phelipps, 
24th  June  old  style,  4th  July  new. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  11th 
April,  1586.  J  Supra,  p.  189. 


project  for  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  listening  to 
the  suggestions  of  prudence  and  suspicion,  had 
connected  herself  in  no  way  with  Ballard  and  the 
plot  against  Elizabeth's  life.  Had  she  continued 
thus  cautious,  she  was  ignorant,  and  she  was  safe. 
But  Babington  arrived  in  England  ;  his  residence 
lay  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Mary's  prison  ; 
Morgan  had  given  him  a  letter  to  that  princess, 
recommending  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse. 
The  person  who  then  managed  the  secret  convey- 
ance of  Mary's  letters  was  the  treacherous  Gifford. 
He,  we  know,  would  first  convey  it  to  Walsingham 
to  be  deciphered  ;  it  would  be  then  forwarded  to 
the  Scottish  queen.  What  a  moment  of  suspense 
must  this  have  been  for  the  English  secretary,  who 
was  watching,  silent  and  darkling,  for  the  evidence 
which  might  convict  the  captive  queen  ?  Had 
she  suspected,  or  hesitated,  or  delayed,  Morgan, 
who  was  in  communication  with  Ballard,  and  likely 
to  be  soon  informed  of  Babington  having  joined 
the  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life,  might  have  warned 
her  against  having  any  communication  with  him, 
as  he  had  done  against  corresponding  with  Ballard. 
But  Mary,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  letters  produced 
on  her  trial,  which,  however,  she  affirmed  to  be 
forgeries,  had  no  suspicion.  She  wrote  to  Babing- 
ton, at  first,  briefly.  He,  if  we  are  to  accept  as 
genuine  a  copy  of  his  letter  produced  at  the  trial, 
replied  at  great  length.  In  his  reply,  the  scheme 
for  the  invasion  was  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  the  queen.  Mary  again 
answered  ;  at  least  so  it  was  alleged  by  her  enemies, 
who  produced  a  copy  of  her  reply  ;  she  there  gave 
directions  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  her 
own  escape ;  she  alluded  also  to  the  assassination, 
and  in  her  letter,  if  genuine,  certainly  did  not 
deprecate  it.  The  agent  who  managed  this  secret 
correspondence  was  Gifford  ;  the  man  in  whom 
Babington  chiefly  confided  was  Poley.  Both  were 
sold  to  Walsingham  :  every  letter  was  thus  carried 
first  to  him,  deciphered  by  Phelipps,  copied  and 
reserved  for  evidence  ;  every  conversation  between 
the  conspirators  was  reported.  At  last,  when  all 
seemed  ripe  for  execution,  the  signal  was  given ; 
Gifford  and  his  base  assistants  dropt  the  mask  ; 
Walsingham  stept  from  behind  the  curtain  ;  Bal- 
lard and  Babington  were  seized  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  one  moment  elated  with  hope,  and 
joyous  in  the  anticipation  of  freedom,  found  her- 
self in  the  next  detected,  entangled,  lost.  This 
rapid  summary  has  been  given  to  bring,  at  one 
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glance,  under  the  reader's  eye  the  great  lines  in 
this  miserable  and  intricate  story  ;  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  trace  it  farther,  one  observation  must 
be  added.  From  the  system  adopted  by  Walsing- 
ham,  and  the  assistance  he  might  derive  from  the 
unscrupulous  ingenuity  of  Phelipps,  it  is  clear  that, 
if  he  were  so  base  as  to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  machinery  by  which  he  could 
make  Mary  appear  guilty  of  any  plot  he  pleased. 
The  letters  of  her  correspondents,  Morgan,  Bab- 
ington,  Paget,  and  others,  were  written  in  cipher 
to  her,  and  her  replies  were  conveyed  in  cipher  to 
them.  Both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
secretary;  and  at  the  subsequent  trial  of  Mary, 
the  two  long  letters  which  proved,  as  was  con- 
tended, the  queen's  accession  to  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth's  life,  were  produced,  not  in  the  originals, 
but  in  alleged  copies  of  the  deciphered  documents. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  under  such 
a  system,  Mary  may  have  been  wholly  innocent, 
and  yet  may  have  been  made  to  appear  guilty. 
The  real  letters  which  passed  between  her  and 
Babington,  and  which  were  never  produced,  may 
have  related  solely  to  the  great  project  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  and  her  escape.  The  copies  of 
these  letters,  avowedly  taken  by  Phelipps,  Wal- 
singham's  servant,  may  have  been  so  manufactured 
as  to  connect  the  invasion  with  the  assassination 
of  Elizabeth.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  Mary 
asserted  this  was  really  done ;  but,  meanwhile,  let 
us  proceed  with  the  story. 

Mary  had  two  secretaries,  named  Nau  and  Curie: 
the  first  a  man  of  ability,  intelligence,  and  educa- 
tion, but  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  political  in- 
trigue ;  the  second,  chiefly  employed  as  a  clerk 
and  decipherer :  both  of  them  enjoying  her  con- 
fidence, and  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
her  secret  correspondence.  It  does  not  exactly 
appear  when  the  Scottish  queen  received,  through 
Babington,  Morgan's  letter,  recommending  the  re- 
newal of  her  correspondence  with  this  gentleman ; 
but  on  the  4th  July,  1586,*  Curie  sent  to  Giffbrd, 
or  to  the  substitute  who  sometimes  acted  for  him, 
a  packet,  in  which  he  inclosed  a  letter,  wdiich  he 
begged  him  to  convey  to  Anthony  Babington. 
The  letter  accompanying  this  packet  was  in  cipher, 
and  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  On  Sunday  last  I  wrote  unto  you  by  this 
bearer,  having  received  nothing  from  you  since 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Curio  to  /  [Gifford],  July  4, 
Saturday. 

vol.  ra. 


your  letter  dated  the  16th  of  this  instant.*  I 
hope  to  have  her  Majesty's  despatch,  mentioned  in 
my  foresaid,  ready  for  to-morrow  sevennight,  [con- 
form to]  the  appointment.  In  the  mean  season, 
her  Majesty  prayeth  you  to  send  your  foot-boy,  so 
closely  as  you  can,  with  these  two  little  bills  :  the 
one  so  17  marked,  to  Master  Anthony  Babington, 
dwelling  most  in  Derbyshire,  at  a  house  of  his 
own,  within  two  miles  of  AVinkfield  ;  f  as  I  doubt 
not  but  you  know  for  that  in  this  shire  he  hath 
both  friends  and  kinsman ;  and  the  other  bill, 
without  any  mark,  unto  one  Richard  Hurt  Mercer, 
dwelling  in  Nottinghame  Tower.  Unto  neither  of 
the  two  foresaid  personages  your  said  boy  ncedeth 
not  to  declare  who  he  is  (unless  he  be  already 
known  by  them  with  whom  he  shall  have  to  do), 
but  only  ask  answer,  and  what  is  given  him,  to 
bring  it  to  your  hands  ;  which  her  Majesty  assureth 
herself  you  will,  with  convenient  diligence,  make 
come  unto  her.  Her  Majesty  desireth  that  you 
would,  on  every  occasion  you  have  to  write  hither, 
participate  unto  her  such  occurrences  as  come  to 
your  knowledge,  either  foreign  or  within  the  realm ; 
and  in  particular,  what  you  understand  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  his  going  to  court.  God  preserve 
you.    Chartley,  of  July  the  4th,  on  Saturday."  J 

This  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute,  is  a  small  slip  of  paper  written 
wholly  in  cipher,  the  decipher  being  added  below 
it  by  Phelipps,  but  much  mutilated.  It  will  not, 
however,  escape  an  attentive  reader  that  the  writer 
does  not  specify  by  whom  the  inclosed  letter  to 
Anthony  Babington  was  written.  It  may  have 
been  from  Mary,  or  it  may  possibly  have  been  from 
her  secretary,  Nau,  or  from  Curie.  Walsingham 
and  Burghley,  indeed,  afterwards  alleged  at  the 
trial,  and  it  was  so  pleaded,  that  the  inclosure  was 
a  letter  from  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Babington;  and 
this  original  letter  is  certainly  alluded  to  as  extant 
in  a  list  drawn  up  by  Burghley;  but  if  it  ever 

*  By  this  is  meant  the  16th  of  June. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Curie  to  ff  [Gifford],  July  4, 
Saturday. 

X  This  letter  is  preserved  in  cipher  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  original  papers  and  letters,  entitled  "  Papers 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  The  deciphered  part,  in  Phelipps'  hand,  is 
much  of  it  illegible.  It  is  now  printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a  de- 
cipher by  Mr.  Lemon  of  the  State  Paper  Office.  It  is  singular,  as 
that  gentleman  has  remarked,  that  Curie,  or  Nau,  in  writing  it,  made 
an  error  in  the  date.  In  158C,  the  4th  of  July,  Roman  style,  which 
Mary's  secretaries  used,  was  on  a  Friday,  not  a  Saturday ;  Saturday 
was  the  5th  of  July,  but  the  writer  had  mistaken  the  day  of  the  month. 
This  trivial  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters;  and  there  is  another  instance  of  carelessness  in  it,  he 
speaks,  although  writing  on  the  5th  July,  of  the  16th  "of  this  instant," 
evidently  meaning  the  16th  June.    This  tells  the  same  way. 
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existed,  it  is  now  lost.  It  was  not  brought  for- 
ward at  the  trial,  when  Mary  demanded  to  see  it, 
and  alleged  that  no  such  letter  was  ever  written 
by  her;  a  copy  was  all  that  was  then  produced, 
and  a  copy  of  the  decipher  is  all  that  we  now  have.* 
This  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Mary  to  Babing- 
ton,  was  as  follows: — 

"  My  very  good  friend,  albeit  it  be  long  since 
you  heard  from  me,  no  more  than  I  have  done 
from  you,  against  my  will;  yet  would  I  not  you 
should  think  I  have  the  meanwhile,  or  ever  will 
be  unmindful  of  the  effectual  affection  you  have 
showed  heretofore  towards  all  that  concerneth  me. 
I  have  understood,  that  upon  the  ceasing  of  our 
intelligence  there  were  addressed  unto  you,  both 
from  France  and  Scotland,  some  packets  for  me. 
I  pray  you,  if  any  be  come  to  your  hands,  and  be 
yet  in  place,  to  deliver  them  to  the  bearer  hereof, 
who  will  make  them  to  be  safely  conveyed  unto 
me.  And  I  will  pray  God  for  your  preservation. 
At  Chartley,  your  assured  good  friend,  Maeie  R."f 

When  the  packet  containing  this  letter  reached 
Gifford,  it  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  who  transmitted  it  to  Walsingham  on  the 
29th  June,  with  many  regrets  that  it  appeared  to 
him  too  small  to  contain  any  very  important 
matter.  He  at  the  same  time  informed  the  Eng- 
lish secretary  that  Phelipps,  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  to  whom  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham 
appear  to  have  committed  the  management  of  the 
whole  plot  for  the  interception  of  Mary's  letters, 
had  written  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  laid  down 
a  new  plan  of  operations,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
succeed  more  surely  and  speedily.  Paulet,  how- 
ever, rejected  it  as  dangerous,  and  liable,  by 
exciting  suspicion,  to  break  off  the  good  course 
already  begun 4    He  added  that  this  was  the  more 

*  It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  also  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a 
copy  of  the  same  letter  in  cipher,  made  by  some  unknown  hand,  most 
probably  Gifford's,  on  the  back  of  the  small  ciphered  letter  already 
quoted,  of  date  the  4th  July,  inclosing  to  Gifford  the  queen's  letter  to 
Babington.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Gifford,  before  forwarding  the 
original  to  Babington,  took  a  copy  of  it  on  the  back  of  his  own  letter. 
This  letter  was  deciphered  for  me  by  Mr.  Lemon,  and  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  printed  in  the  text,  with  the  exception  that  the  date  is 
thus  given  in  the  ciphered  letter:  "Of  June  the  25th,  at  Chartley,  by 
your  assured  good  friend,  Marie  R."  The  long  interval  between  June 
25  and  July  5  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Mary,  in 
writing  to  Babington,  contrary  to  her  usual  practice,  used  the  old  style, 
whilst  Curie  or  Nau,  in  writing  to  Gifford,  and  inclosing  the  queen's 
letter,  used  the  new.  The  25th  June  old  style  was  exactly  the  5th 
July  new,  as  there  should  be  a  difference  of  ten  days. 

f  MS.  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Mary  to  Babington,  June  25. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  June  29, 
1586.  In  this  letter  of  Paulet,  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  we  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  machinery  and  the  actors  in  this  secret  correspon- 
dence.   Mary  employed  a  brewer,  who  supplied  the  castle,  and  went 


to  be  feared  as  it  was  expected  that,  on  the  3rd 
of  the  month,  "great  matter"  would  come  from 
these  people.  Three  days  after  this  letter  of 
Paulet's  of  the  29th  June,*  Mary  wrote  from 
Chartley  to  Morgan,  informing  him  that  Pietro, 
the  name  given  to  Gifford  in  their  letters,  at  his 
last  return  from  France  had  brought  her  three 
letters  from  him,  one  of  which  regarded  Babing- 
ton. She  stated,  also,  that  she  had  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  which  she  imagined  came  from 
Poley,  who  made  courteous  offers  ;  but  she  was 
afraid  to  deal  in  it  till  she  had  ascertained  the 
matter  more  certainly;  advising  Morgan,  for  the 
greater  security,  to  keep  those  persons  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal  as  much  as  possible  unknown  to 
each  other.  She  then  added  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage regarding  her  intercourse  with  Babington: 
"  As  to  Babington,  he  hath  both  kindly  and 
honestly  offered  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be 
employed  in  any  way  I  would;  whereupon  I  hope 
to  have  satisfied  him  by  two  of  my  several  letters 
since  I  had  his.  He  hath  seen  that  mine  hath  pre- 
vented him  with  all  lawful  excuses  shown  on  my 
part  of  the  long  silence  between  us."  In  the  con- 
clusion of  the  same  letter  the  Scottish  queen,  in 
answer  to  the  passage  regarding  Ballard,  already 
quoted  from  Morgan's  letter  of  the  4th  July,f  thus 
spoke  of  him: — "  I  have  heard  of  that  Ballard  of 
whom  you  write,  but  nothing  from  himself,  and 
therefore  have  no  intelligence  with  him."  J 

On  the  day  after,  13th  July,  Nau,  Mary's 
secretary,  wrote  to  Babington,  informing  him  that 
his  mistress  had  received  his  letters  "  yesternight," 
that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  July;§  which 
letters,  he  added,  before  this  bearer's  return  cannot 
be  deciphered.  He  then  continued: — "He  (the 
bearer)  is  within  three  days  to  repair  hither 
again,  against  which  time  her  Majesty's  letter  will 
be  in  readiness.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  not 
omit  to  show  you  that  there  is  great  assurance 
made  of  Mr.  Poley's  faithful  serving  of  her  Majesty; 
and  by  his  own  letters  [he]  hath  vowed  and  pro- 

by  the  name  of  "  the  honest  man,"  to  receive  her  letters  from  Gifford. 
He  carried  the  answers  to  Gifford  again,  or  to  a  cousin  of  his,  who 
acted  as  his  substitute  ;  and  all  the  three  were  in  the  pay  of  Walsing- 
ham and  Paulet ;  so  that  the  letters  of  the  queen,  or  her  secretaries, 
were  sure  to  be  intercepted,  sent  to  Walsingham,  deciphered  by 
Phelipps,  and  then  retransmitted  to  Paulet,  who  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination. 

*  On  the  12th  July  new  style,  or  2nd  July  old. 

f  Supra,  p.  191. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Original  decipher  by  Phelipps, 
Mary  to  Morgan,  12th  July  new  style,  i.e.  2nd  July  old. 
§  July  12  new  style;  July  2  old. 
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mised  the  same."  But  lie  subjoined  this  caution: 
"  As  yet,  her  Majesty's  experience  of  him  is  not 
so  great  as  I  dare  embolden  you  to  trust  him  much, 
he  never  having  written  to  her  Majesty  but  once, 
whereunto  she  hath  not  yet  answered.  .  . 
Let  me  know  plainly  what  you  understand  of  him. 
— 12th  July,  Chartley. — Nau."* 

Although  these  two  letters,  the  first  from  Mary 
to  Morgan,  the  second  from  Nau  to  Babington, 
appear  not  in  the  original,  but  only  in  the  decipher, 
which  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Phelipps,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  there  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  their  authenticity ; 
and  they  establish  the  fact  that  the  Scottish  queen 
at  this  time  had  twice  written  to  Babington,  and 
meant  to  write  again.  They  prove  also  that,  on 
the  12th  July,  she  had  received  letters  from  Bab- 
ington. But  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  his 
offers  to  her,  or  her  reply  to  him,  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  question  of  her  guilt,  all  is  still 
dark. 

To  understand  what  occurred  next,  the  reader 
must  keep  in  mind  that  in  his  secret  communica- 
tions with  Mary,  Babington  sometimes  remained 
at  Lichfield  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartley,  and 
sometimes  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  his  private  meetings  with  the  conspirators, 
and  also  of  visiting  Secretary  Walsingham,  to 
whom,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  had  offered 
himself  as  a  spy  upon  the  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  His  object  in  this  was  evident. 
He  believed  that  Walsingham  knew  nothing  of 
his  designs ;  and  hoped,  under  this  disguise,  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  secret  purposes 
of  the  secretary.  But  Walsingham  was  too  old  a 
diplomatist  to  be  thus  taken  in.  He  accepted  his 
offers,  and  made  his  own  use  of  them.  Hitherto 
Babington  seems  to  have  been  in  London  when  he 
received,  through  Gifford  or  his  substitutes,  the 
letters  from  Mary ;  but  he  now  proposed  to  come 
down  to  Lichfield,  and  communicate  with  her 
secret  messenger  in  person.  It  is  evident  that  this 
change  made  some  alteration  necessary  on  the  part 
of  Walsingham  and  Phelipps  ;  for  the  delay  which 
must  have  occurred  in  having  the  intercepted  letters 
sent  up  to  London,  deciphered,  copied,  and  retrans- 
mitted to  be  delivered  again  to  Babington,  would 
have  raised  suspicion,  and  must  in  all  probability 
have  led  to  discovery.    Phelipps,  therefore,  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Original  decipher  by  Phelipps, 
endorsed,  Nau  to  Babington,  July  13. 


sent  down  to  Chartley,*  where,  on  pretence  of 
some  other  business,  he  took  up  his  residence  with 
Sir  Amias  Paulet;  and  thus  no  time  was  lost  in  de- 
ciphering the  intercepted  letters,  and  no  suspicion 
raised.  In  this  way  Walsingham  trusted  that  he 
would  be  enabled,  following  out  what  they  had 
begun,  to  draw  the  nets  more  tightly  round  the 
Scottish  queen,  and  procure  at  last  a  clear  and 
positive  ground  of  conviction.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  the  correspondence  grows  more  and  more 
interesting. 

Phelipps  left  London  for  Chartley  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  July,  f  and  on  the  way  thither  he  met  a 
messenger  with  a  packet  from  Sir  Amias  Paulet  to 
Walsingham,  which,  according  to  the  directions  he 
had  received  from  this  minister,  he  opened.  It 
contained  a  letter  of  Mary's  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador. This  the  decipherer  carried  back  with  him 
to  Chartley,  determining  to  copy  it  with  all  speed, 
and  send  it  up  again  ;  adding  in  his  letter  that  he 
knew  the  ambassador  was  expecting  it  earnestly. 
"  By  Sir  Amias'  letter  (to  quote  his  note  to  Wal- 
singham), I  find  (said  he)  all  things  to  stand  in 
so  good  terms,  as  my  abode  here  will  be  the  less, 
but  for  Babington's  matters,  which  I  beseech  you 
resolve  thoroughly  and  speedily."  X    ■  • 

The  arrival  of  Phelipps  at  Chartley  was  not 
unnoted  by  the  Scottish  queen,  whose  mind,  with 
the  acuteness  and  suspicion  produced  by  a  long 
captivity,  eagerly  scrutinized  every  new  person  or 
circumstance  which  might  affect  her  destiny.  She 
remembered  that  Morgan  had  employed  many 
years  ago  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name ;  but  she 
had  never  seen  him.  Could  this  be  the  same,  and 
was  he  to  be  trusted,  or  might  he  not  be  some  new 
spy  or  eavesdropper  of  her  enemies  ?  To  ascertain 
this,  she  sent  a  minute  description  of  his  person  to 
Morgan.§  He  must  have  arrived  at  Chartley  on 
the  9th  July,  and  having  deciphered  the  intercepted 
packet  to  the  French  ambassador,  he  on  the  14  th 
transmitted  it  with  this  letter  to  Walsingham : — 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  Chart- 
ley,  July  14,  1586.  Also,  ibid.  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  Stilton, 
July  8. 

f  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lingard,  that  he  brought  with  him  Babington's 
long  letter  to  Mary,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  he  did  so ;  but  I 
have  found  no  authority  for  this,  and  none  is  given  for  it. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  July  8,  1586. 

§  "  He  was,"  she  said,  "  of  low  stature,  slender  ever)'  way,  dark, 
yellow-haired  on  the  head,  and  clear  yellow-bearded,  pitted  in  the  face 
with  small-pocks,  short-sighted,  and,  as  it  appeared,  about  thirty  years 
of  age."  We  have  here  a  minute  portrait  of  an  acute,  unscrupulous, 
and  degraded  man,  whose  talents  as  a  spy  and  decipherer  were  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Walsingham  in  the  detection  and  destruction  of 
the  Scottish  queen. 
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"  It  may  please  your  honour,  the  packet  is 
presently  returned,  which  I  stayed,  in  hopes  to 
send  both  that  and  the  answer  to  Ba.*  letter  at 
once :  in  the  meanwhile  beginning  to  decipher  that 
which  we  had  copied  out  before.  And  so  I  send 
your  honour  her  letter  to  the  French  ambassador, 
which  was  in  cipher,  and  her  letters  to  the  Lord 
Claud  |  and  Courcelles  out  of  cipher.  Likewise, 
the  short  note  was  sent  to  Bab.,  wherein  is  some- 
what only  in  answer  of  that  concerned  Poley  in 
his.  We  attend  her  very  heart  in  the  next.  She 
begins  to  recover  health  and  strength,  and  did  ride 
about  in  her  coach  yesterday.  I  had  a  smiling 
countenance,  but  I  thought  of  the  verse — 

"  '  Cum  tibi  dicit  Ave — sicnt  ab  hoste  Cave :' 
(When  he  says  to  you,  Hail — be  on  your  guard). 

I  hope  by  the  next  to  send  your  honour  better 
matters."  .  .  .  The  postscript  of  this  letter  is 
important.  "  If  the  posts  make  any  reasonable 
speed,  these  will  be  with  you  by  to-morrow  noon  ; 
and  G.  G.  (he  means  Gilbert  Gilford)  may  have 
delivered  his  packet  and  received  his  answer  by 
Sunday ;  which  then  despatched  hither,  would 
give  great  credit  to  the  action  ;  for  otherwise  we 
look  not  to  depart  this  se'nnight,  and  therefore 
as  good  all  that  belonged  hereto  were  done  here 
as  at  London."  J 

How  strange  a  scene  was  that  now  presented  by 
the  castle  of  Chartley,  Mary's  prison.  The  poor 
queen  carrying  on  a  plot  for  her  escape,  watching 
anxiously  the  fate  of  her  letters  on  which  all 
depended,  and  believing  all  safe  ;  whilst  Phelipps, 
living  then  under  the  same  roof,  and  meeting  her, 
as  he  says,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  was  opening 
every  packet,  communicating  her  most  secret 
thoughts  to  Walsingham  and  Elizabeth,  and 
weaving  at  her  very  elbow  the  toils  in  which  she 
was  to  be  caught. 

On  this  same  day,  the  14th  July,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet  wrote  to  Walsingham,  acquainting  him  that 
the  packet  sent  by  Mr.  Phelipps  had  been  thank- 
fully received  ;  with  such  answer  given  by  writing 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  allow,  and  a 
promise  made  to  answer  more  at  length  at  the 
return  of  the  honest  man,  which,  he  added,  would 
be  in  three  days.  This  packet,  brought  down  by 
Phelipps,  and  thankfully  received  by  Mary,  appears 

*  Ba,  for  Babington.  f  Lord  Claud  Hamilton. 

}  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  July  14,  158G,  Phelipps  to  Wal- 
gingham,  Chartley. 


to  have  contained  a  long  letter  from  Babington. 
It  described  the  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  the 
realm,  the  escape  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth.  This  letter,  which  was 
not  produced  at  the  trial,  and  which  Mary  denied 
having  ever  received,  no  longer  exists,  if  it  ever 
did  exist,  in  the  original ;  but  a  copy  in  a  clerk's 
hand  has  been  preserved.  Its  purport  was  to 
excuse  his  long  silence,  every  means  of  conveying 
his  letters  having  been  cut  off  since  the  time  that 
she  had  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  a 
Puritan  as  Paulet.  He  then  gave  an  account  of 
his  conference  with  Ballard  ;  informed  her  of  the 
intended  murder  of  the  queen  of  England  by  six 
gentlemen  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  of  his 
resolution  to  set  her  at  the  same  time  at  liberty ; 
and  he  requested  her  to  assign  rewards  to  the  actors 
in  this  tragedy,  or  to  their  posterity  should  they 
perish  in  the  attempt.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  day,  the  14th 
July  in  Sir  Amias'  letter  and  Mr.  Phelipps',  was 
the  24th  July  according  to  the  new  style,  which 
Mary  and  her  secretaries,  Curie  and  Nau,  followed 
in  their  letters;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that 
Curie,  on  the  22nd  July  new,  or  12th  July  old 
style,  and  on  the  27th  July  new,  or  17th  old, 
wrote  two  short  letters  in  cipher,  which  were 
deciphered  by  Phelipps,  then  at  Chartley.  They 
were  addressed  to  Giffbrd;  and  in  the  first,  he  told 
him  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  received  his 
letter,  dated  the  12th  of  that  instant,  with  its 
inclosure;  that  she  was  grateful  for  his  diligence, 
but  approved  of  his  cousin  Gilbert's  advice,  not 
to  employ  frequently  a  certain  person  to  whom 
he  had  alluded.  He  (Curie)  then  added  this 
sentence:  "  If  Mr.  Babington  be  past  down  to  the 
country,  for  whom  this  character  X  shall  serve  in 
time  coming,  her  Majesty  prayeth  you  to  cause 
convey  to  him  this  inclosed,  otherwise  to  stay 
it  until  you  hear  from  her  Majesty  again.  With 
my  next  I  shall  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  touching 
the  other  characters.  God  have  you  in  protection. 
Of  July  22.    Cuele,  Chartley."  f 

In  the  other  letter,  of  the  27th  July,  Curie 
wrote  to  the  same  person,  or  to  Gilbert  GifFord, 
much  to  the  same  purpose,  informing  him  that 
Mary  had  received  his  letter  of  the  25th  inst.; 
that  she  commended  his  zeal,  and  begged  him 
to  have  "  this  inclosed  surely  delivered  in  the 

*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  603.   Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  205. 
t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  cipher  and  decipher,  July  22  Curie. 
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hands  of  Anthony  Babington,  if  he  were  come 
down  in  the  country;  otherwise  to  keep  it  still 
in  his  own  hands,  or  his  brother's,  until  Babington 
should  arrive."  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  Avithin 
ten  days  her  Majesty  would  have  a  packet  ready  to 
be  sent  to  the  French  ambassador  by  his  boy,  who 
by  the  same  means  might  also  carry  the  other  to 
Babington  at  London,  if  he  was  not  come  sooner.* 
Here  then,  at  last,  is  the  anxiously  expected 
packet  from  Mary  to  Babington,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  Phelipps  alluded  in  his  letter  of  the 
14th  July,  when  he  wrote  to  Walsingham  with 
such  emphatic  eagerness,  "  We  attend  her  very 
heart  in  the  next."  It  was  inclosed  in  the  packet 
with  this  letter  of  Curie's  of  the  27  th  July,  and 
was  instantly  pounced  upon  by  those  who  were 
watching  for  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  July, 
which  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  29th  July  new 
style,  Phelipps  wrote  in  exultation  from  Chartley 
to  Walsingham :  "  It  may  please  your  honour,  you 
have  now  this  queen's  answer  to  Babington,  which 
I  received  yesternight.  If  he  be  in  the  country, 
the  original  will  be  conveyed  into  his  hands,  and 
like  enough  answer  returned.  I  hope  for  your 
honour's  speedy  resolution  touching  his  appre- 
hension or  otherwise,  that  I  may  dispose  of  myself 
accordingly.  I  think,  under  correction,  you  have 
enough  of  him;  unless  you  would  discover  more 
particularities  of  the  confederates,  which  may  be 
done  even  in  his  imprisonment.  If  your  honour 
mean  to  take  him,  ample  commission  and  charge 
would  be  given  to  choice  persons  for  search  of 
his  house.  It  is  like  enough,  for  all  her  command- 
ment, her  letter  will  not  be  so  soon  defaced.  I 
wish  it  for  an  evidence  against  her,  if  it  please 
God  to  inspire  her  Majesty  with  the  heroical 
courage  that  were  meet  for  the  avenge  of  God's 
cause  and  the  security  of  herself  and  this  state. 
At  least,  I  hope  she  will  hang  Nau  and  Curie, 
who  justly  make  Sir  Amias  Paulet  take  upon  him 
the  name  she  imputes  to  him — of  a  jailor  of 
criminals.  ...  I  have  sent  you  herewith  of 
this  queen's  letters  in  the  packet  was  last  sent, 
those  to  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Don  Lewis,  and 
Morgan.  .  .  .  She  is  very  bold  to  make  way 
to  the  great  personage;  and  I  fear  he  will  be  too 
forward  in  satisfying  her  for  her  change  till  he  see 
Babington's  treasons,  which  I  doubt  not  but  your 
honour  hath  care  enough  of  not  to  discover  which 
way  this  wind  comes  in.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  from 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  cipher  and  decipher,  July  27,  158G. 
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London  that  Babington  was  not  yet  taken,  and 
that  some  searches,  by  forewarning,  have  been 
frustrated."* 

Phelipps  concluded  his  letter  by  cautioning 
Walsingham  against  one  Thoroughgood,  who  had 
applied  for  a  license  to  leave  the  country,  and 
whom  he  suspected  might  be  Ballard  under  a 
feigned  name;  and  added  this  postscript:  "  It  may 
please  your  honour,  by  Berdon  or  my  man,  to 
inform  yourself  whether  Babington  be  at  London 
or  no;  which  known,  we  will  resolve  presently 
upon  return."  Paulet  also  wrote  briefly,  but 
joyfully,  to  Walsingham.  His  words,  he  said, 
would  be  few,  the  papers  now  sent  containing 
matter  enough  for  one  time;  but  he  rejoiced  that 
"  God  had  blessed  his  labours,  giving  him  the 
reward  of  true  and  faithful  service;  and  trusted 
that  the  queen  and  her  grave  councillors  would 
make  their  profit  of  the  merciful  providence  of 
God  towards  her  highness  and  England."! 

It  must  here  be  remarked  that  there  seems  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  perfect  authenticity  of 
those  two  notes  of  Curie's,  of  the  22nd  and  27th 
July,  and  therefore  no  ground  for  questioning 
the  fact  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  transmitted 
two  several  letters  to  Babington ;  neither  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  letters  of  Phelipps,  written 
on  his  road  to  Chartley  and  during  his  residence 
there,  are  authentic;  for  they,  like  Curie's  notes, 
are  preserved,  and  prove  themselves.  But  it  is 
certainly  remarkable,  and  cannot  but  excite  sus- 
picion, that  at  this  critical  moment  the  originals 
of  Mary's  two  letters  to  Babington,  which  Phelipps 
undoubtedly  received,  and  the  contents  of  which 
proved,  as  was  affirmed,  Mary's  knowledge  of  the 
plot  against  Elizabeth's  life,  have  both  disappeared. 
Nay,  the  singularity  goes  farther;  for  Mary  sends 
two  letters  to  Babington,  one  on  the  25th,  the 
other  on  the  27th,  and  only  one  was  afterwards 
produced  against  her,  and  that  confessedly  not  an 
original.  All  the  other  letters  of  Curie,  Morgan, 
Nau,  Gifford,  and  others,  in  these  intricate  doings, 
have  been  preserved,  and  generally  with  the 
decipher;  but  this  letter,  the  most  important  of 
all,  on  which  indeed  the  whole  question  turned, 
is  a  copy.  At  the  trial,  when  this  copy  was  pro- 
duced and  argued  on,  when  Mary  solemnly  asserted 
that  it  was  never  written  by  her,  and  challenged 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  July 

19,  158G. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Taulet  to  Walsingham,  July 
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her  enemies  to  show  the  original,  it  was  not 
forthcoming.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this 
as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  already  noticed,  that  the  letter  of  Babington 
to  Mary  is  in  the  same  predicament,  and  exists 
only  as  a  copy;  and  this  suspicion  is  greatly 
increased  by  an  assertion  of  Camden,  that  after 
intercepting  and  opening  the  Scottish  queen's 
letter  to  Babington,  Walsingham  and  his  assistant 
Phelipps  cunningly  added  to  it  a  postscript  in  the 
same  characters,  desiring  him  to  set  down  the 
names  of  the  six  gentlemen,  and  it  is  likely  (he 
observes)  other  things  too.*  Hitherto  this  state- 
ment of  Camden,  which  involves  a  charge  of  so 
dark  a  kind  against  Walsingham,  has  rested  on 
his  bare  averment,  unsupported  by  all  evidence; 
but  I  have  found  recently  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
a  small  letter  written  wholly  in  the  same  cipher 
as  that  of  Mary's  long  letter  to  Babington,  and 
endorsed  in  the  hand  of  Phelipps,  "  The  postscript 
of  the  Scottish  queen's  letter  to  Babington."  It 
runs  thus,  and  certainly  gives  great  support  to  the 
allegation  of  Camden: — "  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
the  names  and  qualities  of  the  six  gentlemen  which 
are  to  accomplish  the  designment;  for  that  it  may 
be  I  shall  be  able,  upon  knowledge  of  the  parties, 
to  give  you  some  further  advice  necessary  to  be 
followed  therein;!  as  also  from  time  to  time  par- 
ticularly how  you  proceed;  and  as  soon  as  you 
may,  for  the  same  purpose,  who  be  already,  and 
how  far  every  one,  privy  hereunto."  J  The  exact 
bearing  of  this  postscript,  as  a  proof  of  Mary's 
innocence,  will  afterwards  appear.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  goes  far 
to  establish  the  fact,  that  her  letters  to  Babington 
were  tampered  with  and  added  to  by  Walsingham. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  contents  of  her  reply, 
we  find  that  Mary,  in  this  real  or  pretended  letter 
to  Babington,  entered  fully  into  the  details  of  the 
intended  invasion.  She  recommended  them  to 
examine  deeply,  first,  what  forces  they  might  raise; 
what  captains  they  should  appoint ;  of  what  towns 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

t  After  this,  in  the  original  cipher,  follows  this  sentence  scored 
through,  but  so  as  to  be  quite  legible :  "  And  even  so  do  I  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  such  principal  persons,  as  also 
wo  be  already  as  also  who  be." 

%  This  was  deciphered  for  me  by  Mr.  Lemon  of  the  State  Paper 
Office,  who  has  added  this  sentence  :  "  I  hereby  declare  that  the  above 
is  a  true  and  literal  decipher  of  the  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
in  cipher,  endorsed  by  Phelipps — The  Postscript  of  the  Scottish  Queen's 
letter  to  Babington.  The  lines  struck  through  with  the  pen  are  in  a 
similar  manner  struck  through  in  the  original.  Robt.  Lemon." — The 
spelling  has  been  modernized. 


and  havens  they  could  assure  themselves;  where 
it  would  be  best  to  assemble  their  chief  strength ; 
what  number  of  foreign  auxiliaries  they  required ; 
what  provision  of  money  and  armour;  by  what 
means  the  six  gentlemen  deliberated  to  proceed ; 
and  in  what  manner  she  should  be  assisted  in 
making  her  escape.  Having  weighed  all  this,  she 
recommended  them  to  communicate  the  result  and 
their  intentions  to  Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, to  whom  she  promised  to  write;  she  enjoined 
on  them  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy :  and  to 
conceal  their  real  designs,  advised  them  to  com- 
municate it  only  to  a  few,  pretending  to  the  rest 
of  their  friends  that  they  were  arming  themselves 
against  some  suspected  attack  of  the  Puritans. 
She  then  expressed  herself  in  these  remarkable 
words  :  — 

"  Affairs  being  thus  prepared,  and  forces  in 
readiness,  both  without  and  within  the  realm,  then 
shall  it  be  time  to  set  the  six  gentlemen  to  work ; 
taking  order,  upon  the  accomplishing  of  their 
design,  I  may  be  suddenly  transported  out  of  this 
place,  and  that  all  your  forces  in  the  same  time  be 
on  the  field  to  meet  me.  .  .  .  Nor  for  that 
there  can  be  no  certain  day  appointed  of  the 
accomplishing  of  the  said  gentlemen's  designment 
— to  the  end  that  others  may  be  in  readiness  to 
take  me  from  hence,  I  would  that  the  said  gentle- 
men had  always  about  them,  or  at  the  least  at 
court,  four  stout  men  furnished  with  good  and 
speedy  horses,  for,  so  soon  as  the  said  design  shall 
be  executed,  to  come  with  all  diligence,  to  adver- 
tise thereof  those  that  shall  be  appointed  for  my 
transporting;  to  the  end  that  immediately  there- 
after they  may  be  at  the  place  of  my  abode  before 
that  my  keeper  can  have  advice  of  the  execution 
of  the  said  design,  or  at  least  before  he  can  fortify 
himself  within  the  house,  or  carry  me  out  of  the 
same.  It  were  necessary  to  despatch  two  or  three 
of  the  said  advertisers  by  divers  ways,  to  the  end 
that  if  one  be  staid,  the  other  may  come  through ; 
and  at  the  same  instant,  were  it  also  needful,  to 
assay  to  cut  off  the  post's  ordinary  ways.  This  is 
the  plat  which  I  find  best  for  this  enterprise,  and 
the  order  whereby  you  should  conduct  the  same 
for  our  common  securities.  ...  I  shall  assay," 
she  continued,  "  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
work  shall  be  in  hand  in  these  parts,  to  make  the 
Catholics  of  Scotland  arise,  and  to  put  my  son  in 
their  hands;  to  the  effect  that  from  thence  our 
enemies  here  may  not  prevail  to  have  any  sue- 
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cour."  She  then  added  this  caution,  little  helicving 
that  in  the  moment  she  was  writing  her  cause  had 
been  betrayed,  "  Take  heed  of  spies  and  false  breth- 
ren that  are  amongst  you,  specially  of  some  priests 
already  practised  by  our  enemies  for  your  discovery ; 
and  in  any  wise,  keep  never  any  paper  about  you 
that  in  any  sort  may  do  harm;  for  from  like  errors 
have  come  the  condemnation  of  all  such  as  have 
suffered  heretofore."  ...  In  the  last  place, 
the  queen  informed  Babington  that  for  a  long  time 
past  she  had  been  a  suitor  to  have  the  place  of  her 
confinement  changed,  and  that  Dudley  castle  had 
been  suggested,  to  which  place  it  was  not  unlikely 
she  might  be  removed  by  the  end  of  summer.  She 
then  observed,  "  If  I  stay  here  there  is  for  that 
purpose  [her  escape]  but  one  of  these  three  means 
following  to  be  looked  [to].  The  first,  that  at  one 
certain  day  appointed,  in  my  walking  abroad  on 
horseback  on  the  moors,  betwixt  this  and  Stafford, 
where  ordinarily  you  know  very  few  people  do 
pass,  a  fifty  or  threescoi'e  men,  well  horsed  and 
armed,  come  to  take  me  there;  as  they  may  easily, 
my  keeper  having  with  him  ordinarily  but  eight- 
een or  twenty  horsemen  only  with  dags.*  The 
second  mean  is,  to  come  at  midnight,  or  soon  after, 
to  set  fire  in  the  barns  and  stables,  which  you 
know  are  near  to  the  house;  and  whilst  that  my 
guardian's  servants  shall  run  forth  to  the  fire,  your 
company  (having  every  one  a  mark  whereby  they 
may  know  one  another  under  night)  might  sur- 
prise the  house,  where  I  hope,  with  the  few  ser- 
vants I  have  about  me,  I  were  able  to  give  you 
correspondence.  And  the  third:  some  that  bring 
carts  hither,  ordinarily  coming  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, their  carts  might  be  so  prepared,  and  with 
such  cart-leaders  that,  being  cast  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  gate,  the  carts  might  fall  down  or  over- 
whelm, and  that  thereupon  you  might  come  sud- 
denly with  your  followers  to  make  yourself  master 
of  the  house  and  carry  me  away."  .  .  .  She 
concluded  her  letter  with  expressions  of  deep 
gratitude  to  Babington: — "  Whatsoever  issue  the 
matter  taketh,  I  do  and  will  think  myself  obliged, 
as  long  as  I  live,  towards  you  for  the  offers  you 
make  to  hazard  yourself  as  you  do  for  my  delivery ; 
and  by  any  means  that  ever  I  may  have  I  shall  do 
my  endeavour  to  recognize  by  effects  your  deserts 
herein.  I  have  commanded  a  more  ample  alpha- 
bet to  be  made  for  you,  which  herewith  you  will 
receive.  God  Almighty  have  you  in  protection  ! 
*  Dags  j  pistols. 


— Your  most  assured  friend  for  ever.  Fail  not  to 
burn  this  present  quickly."* 

As  soon  as  Walsingham  had  procured  this  letter, 
which  directly  implicated  Mary,  not  only  in  the 
conspiracy  for  the  invasion,  but  proved  by  infer- 
ence her  assent  to  the  plot  for  the  assassination  of 
the  English  queen,  he  determined  to  secure  Ballard 
and  his  fellows  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  act  with  extreme  caution. 
If  one  of  the  conspirators  was  laid  hold  of  before 
another,  the  rest  might  take  alarm  and  escape,  the 
news  reach  Chartley,  and  Mary,  whose  papers  he 
had  resolved  to  seize,  might  order  everything  to 
be  destroyed.  He  was  too  acute  not  to  anticipate 
great  difficulty,  even  after  all  he  had  done  and 
intercepted.  The  letters  of  Mary  to  Morgan  and 
to  Babington  were  not  in  the  queen's  hand,  but 
in  cipher,  and  were  written  by  her  secretaries,  Nau 
or  Curie.  She  might  deny  them.  The  small 
notes  inclosing  these  letters  were  also  in  cipher, 
and  confessedly  from  Curie  and  Nau.  She  might 
assert  that  they  had  written  them  without  her 
orders,  and  unknown  to  her.f  The  only  way  of 
completing  the  proof  was  to  search  her  repositories 
for  the  original  minutes  or  rough  drafts  of  these 
letters,  and  to  seize  Curie  and  Nau,  and  compel 
them  to  confess  all  they  knew.  Hence  the  extreme 
danger  of  giving  any  alarm,  at  Chartley,  which 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  one  or  the 
escape  of  the  other.  Babington  apparently  was 
still  unsuspicious,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  Walsingham.  Contrary  to  his  original  in- 
tention, he  had  given  up  his  plan  of  going  down 
to  Lichfield  and  had  remained  in  London,  where 
he  held  secret  meetings  with  Ballard,  Savage, 
Poley,  Dun,  and  the  other  conspirators. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances  Walsingham 
was  compelled  to  act  rapidly,  and  yet  with  caution. 
He  sent  for  Phelipps  (July  22),  who  remained 
still  at  Chartley,  busy  in  the  task  of  deciphering 
the  last  letters  intercepted,  addressed  to  Mendoza 
and  the  French  ambassador.^  Elizabeth,  he  said, 
would  thank  him,  on  his  arrival,  with  her  own  lips; 
but  as  Babington  was  still  in  London,  he  must 
bring  with  him  the  original  letter  of  Mary  to  this 
traitor.     It  was  not,  however,  brought  up  by  the 

*  MS.  Copy,  State  Paper  Office. 

f  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  hero  reasoning  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Mary's  letters  to  Babington,  as  they  appear  in  the  copies, 
were  authentic. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phelipps,  July  22, 
158C,  Papers  of  Mary. 
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decipherer  till  the  27th  or  28th,  and  was  then 
conveyed  to  Babington  by  a  secret  messenger,  to 
whom  he  promised  to  have  the  answer  ready  by 
the  2nd  of  August.*  And  here,  in  passing,  it 
seems  very  important  to  remark  that  the  original 
letter  of  Mary  to  Babington,  the  letter  which 
brought  home  to  her  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  queen's  life,  and  which  has 
been  already  fully  quoted,  was  confessedly  in  the 
hands  of  Phelipps  the  decipherer  from  the  evening 
of  the  18th  July,  when  he  intercepted  it,f  to  the 
27th  or  28th  of  the  same  month,  a  period  of  nine 
days  at  the  least.  There  was  ample  time,  therefore, 
to  make  any  changes  or  additions  which  might 
seem  necessary  for  the  implication  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  So  far  with  Walsingham  all  had  proceeded 
well.  Babington  had  received  the  important  letter 
and  promised  his  answer.  Meanwhile,  the  task  of 
arresting  Ballard  had  been  committed  to  Milles, 
one  of  Walsingham's  secretaries;  but  this  conspir- 
ator used  so  many  devices  and  glided  about  so 
mysteriously,  often  changing  his  lodging,  that  for 
some  time  he  eluded  all  their  vigilance.  At  last 
he  was  seized  and  lodged  in  the  Counter,  a  prison 
in  Wood  Street.f  Phelipps,  however,  began  to 
be  in  great  alarm  about  Babington,  who  had  now 
become  suspicious  that  they  were  discovered,  and 
instead  of  keeping  his  appointment  for  the  2nd 
August,  had  ridden  out  of  town,  none  knew  where. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  unhappy 
man  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  He  had  dis- 
covered Maud's  treachery,  and  trembled  for  their 
plot  being  on  the  point  of  detection.  If  he  fled, 
the  cause  was  lost.  If  he  remained,  it  might  be  to 
perish  miserably.  He  at  last  resolved  to  write  to 
Mary,  and  return  with  the  vain  hope  of  still  over- 
reaching Walsingham.  His  letter  to  the  Scottish 
queen,  dated  the  3rd  August,  was  intercepted  like 
the  rest.§  It  informed  her  of  their  danger,  but 
conjured  her  not  to  be  dismayed,  for  all  would  yet 
go  well.  It  was  God's  cause,  he  said,  and  that  of 
the  church:  it  must  succeed,  and  they  had  sworn 
to  perform  it  or  die.  He  added  that  he  would 
send  the  answer  to  her  propositions,  and  their  final 
determination,  in  the  next.||   This  promised  letter, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  July  29, 
1580,  Papers  of  Mary.  f  See  supra,  p.  197. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Milles  to  Walsingham,  August  4, 
1586. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Phelipps  to  Walsingham,  August  3, 
158(5. 

||  MS.  Letter,  Copy,  State  Paper  Office,  Bahington  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  August  3,  1586. 


however,  he  was  destined  never  to  write.  He 
returned  to  London  on  the  4th  August,  the  day 
on  which  Ballard  was  apprehended;  heard  the 
fatal  news;  attempted  a  feeble  remonstrance  with 
Walsingham ;  was  reassured  by  the  crafty  excuses 
of  that  veteran  intriguer  for  a  few  hours;  again 
doubted  and  trembled;  and  at  last,  eluding  the 
men  who  were  set  to  watch  his  motions,  escaped 
in  disguise  with  some  of  his  companions,  and  con- 
cealed himself  in  St.  John's  Wood  near  the  city. 

Walsingham  appears  hitherto,  in  these  plots  and 
counterplots,  to  have  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility; but  it  had  at  length  become  necessary  to 
determine  on  Mary's  fate,  and  with  this  view  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  laid  before  Elizabeth  in 
their  full  extent,  the  appalling  discoveries  which 
he  had  made;  the  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of 
the  realm;  and  that  also  against  her  own  life. 
The  queen  was  thunderstruck.  She  saw  her  ex- 
treme danger.  The  plot  was  evidently  proceeding 
in  her  own  dominions,  in  Scotland,  in  Spain,  per- 
haps in  France;  yet  though  its  general  purpose 
was  clear,  its  particular  ramifications,  especially  in 
Scotland  and  at  Rome,  were  still  unknown.  She 
now  recalled  to  mind  Randolph's  solemn  and 
warning  letter,  written  from  Edinburgh  some 
months  before  this.*  The  persons  to  whom  he 
alluded  must  be  fellow-conspirators  of  Ballard; 
and  this  man,  who  seemed  the  principal  agent, 
could  probably  tell  all.  Walsingham  had  used 
the  precaution  of  apprehending  him,  simply  on 
the  charge  of  being  a  seminary  priest,  and  as 
such  interdicted  by  law  from  entering  England. 
Elizabeth,  under  these  circumstances,  commanded 
Walsingham  to  keep  everything  still  to  himself. 
It  was  not  time  yet,  she  said,  to  consult  the  council: 
she  and  he  must  act  alone;  and  it  was  her  advice 
that  he  should  first  bribe  some  of  Ballard's  con- 
fidants, if  he  knew  of  any  such,  and  thus  elicit 
his  secrets.  She  suggested,  also,  that  if  any  cipher 
used  by  the  traitor  in  his  correspondence  had  come 
to  his  hands,  he  might  employ  it  to  extract  from 
him  the  particulars  of  the  plot  against  her  life. 
It  is  from  Walsingham's  answer  to  this  proposition 
of  the  queen  that  the  above  particulars  are  drawn; 
and  the  letter  itself  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  will,  as  duty  bindeth  me,  most  pointedly  observe 
your  Majesty's  commandment,  especially  in  keep- 

*  Supra,  p.  183. 
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ing  to  myself  both  the  depth  and  the  manner  of 
the  discovery  of  this  great  and  weighty  cause. 
The  use  of  some  apt  instrument  towards  Ballard, 
if  there  could  be  such  a  one  found  as  he  could 
confidently  trust,  or  we  might  stand  assured 
would  deal  faithfully,  nothing  would  work  so  good 
effect  as  such  a  course.  The  party  that  hath  been 
used  between  us,  seemeth  not  in  any  sound  con- 
cert with  him,  though  he  was  content  for  the 
serving  of  his  turn  to  use  him.  Touching  the  use 
of  a  cipher,  there  is  none  between  him  and  any 
other  come  to  my  hands,  so  as  nothing  can  be 
wrought  that  way  as  your  Majesty  most  politicly 
adviseth.  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain*  and  I  are  hum- 
bly to  crave  your  Majesty's  directions  touching 
the  placing  of  Ballard  afore  examination.  He 
remaineth  now  under  a  most  strait  guard  in  one 
of  the  Counters;  and  for  the  avoiding  of  in- 
telligence, there  are  two  trusty  f  placed  with 
him  to  attend  on  him.  In  case  he  shall  not  lay  him- 
self open  by  disclosing,  then  were  it  fit  he  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  with  two  trusty  men  to 
attend  on  him,  to  the  end  he  may  be  examined 
out  of  hand,  and  forced  by  torture  to  utter  that 
which  otherwise  he  will  not  disclose."  $ 

We  must  now  turn  to  Mary,  who  not  only 
remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  happened, 
but  continued  her  secret  correspondence  with  her 
foreign  friends  "greedily,"  as  Paulet  expressed  it, 
when  he  intercepted  the  packet.§  The  time  had 
now  come  to  disclose  the  toils.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  Mr.  Waad,  a  privy  councillor,  posted  from 
London;  met  Paulet  in  the  fields  near  Chartley, 
and  held  a  secret  consultation.  Its  result  was 
soon  seen.  The  Scottish  queen  was  still  fond  of 
the  chase.  She  had  cheerfully  boasted  to  Morgan 
in  one  of  her  letters,  that  when  her  enemies  were 
representing  her  as  bedrid,  she  was  able  to  handle 
her  cross-bow  and  follow  a  stag.||  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  August,  her  keeper,  Paulet, 
invited  her  to  hunt  in  the  neighbouring  park 
of  Tixall,  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Ashton:  she 
accepted;  rode  from  Chartley,  with  a  small  suite, 
amongst  whom  were  Nau  and  Curie  her  secretaries, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Gorges  encountered  them,  and  riding  up  to  the 

*  Sir  C.  Hatton.  f  So  in  original. 

I  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Orig.  drafts,  Walsingham  to  Elizabeth, 
about  5th  or  6th  August,  1586. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  July  30, 
1586. 

||  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  Morgan,  July  27,  158(3.    Murdin,  p.  531. 
VOL.  III. 


queen,  informed  her  of  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy; adding,  that  he  had  received  orders  not 
to  suller  her  to  return  to  Chartley,  but  to  cany 
her  to  Tixall.  At  the  same  instant,  Nau  and 
Curie  were  seized,  kept  separate  from  each  other, 
and  hurried  away  under  a  strong  guard  to  London. 
Mary  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  She 
broke  into  violent  reproaches,  and  called  upon  her 
suite  to  defend  their  mistress  from  the  traitors 
who  dared  to  lay  hands  on  her.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  her  they  were  far  too  weak 
for  resistance;  and  she  suffered  Paulet  to  lead  her 
to  Tixall.*  Here,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  she  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner,  secluded  from  her  servants, 
refused  the  ministry  of  her  private  chaplain,  served 
by  strangers,  deprived  of  the  use  of  writing  mate- 
rials, and  completely  cut  off  from  all  intelligence. 
Whilst  this  scene  of  arrest  was  acting  in  the  fields, 
Mr.  Waad  had  arrived  at  Chartley,  where  he  broke 
open  her  repositories,  seized  her  caskets,  papers, 
letters,  and  ciphers,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Paulet,  who  took  possession  of  her  money.  All 
was  then  packed  up  and  sealed,  preparatory  to  being 
sent  to  Elizabeth,  who  now  appears  to  have  directed 
every  step.  This  princess  was  overjoyed  at  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  arrest  of  Mary; 
she  wrote  to  Paulet,  addressing  him  as  the  most 
faithful  of  her  subjects,  promised  him  a  reward  "  not 
given  to  all,"  and  soon  after  sent  a  new  message, 
eagerly  desiring  him  to  write  the  whole  story  of 
every  thing  done  to  Mary;  not  that  she  suspected 
(as  she  said)  he  had  omitted  any  part  of  his  duty, 
but  "  simply  that  she  might  take  pleasure  in  the 
reading  thereof."!  Above  all  things,  Elizabeth 
urged  the  safe  keeping,  and  immediate  transmission 
to  her,  of  the  casket  found  in  the  queen  of  Scots' 
repositories.  These,  and  the  things  contained  in 
them,  she  declared  were,  in  her  esteem,  of  far 
greater  value  than  Nau  or  Curie;  and  not  content 
with  a  written  message,  she  deputed  a  special 
envoy  from  Windsor  to  look  after  these  treasures 
and  bring  them  at  once.f 

Shortly  before  this,  Elizabeth  had  a  new  triumph 
in  the  seizure  of  Babington  and  his  companions. 
Till  now  they  had  escaped  the  officers  who  were 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  Postils  to  Mr.  William 
Waad's  Memorial.    Ibid.  Esnevall  to  Courcelles,  October  7,  1586. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Necasius  Yetswert  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  Windsor,  August  19,  1586. 

X  Could  it  be  that  the  queen  expected  to  find,  amongst  these  trea- 
sures, the  famous  casket  containing  the  letters  of  Botlnvcll,  which  she 
had  made  such  strenuous  exertions  to  get  into  her  possession  in  1583? 
See  supra,  p.  138.    Lingard,  4th  edition,  vol.  viii.  p.  212, 
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in  pursuit;  but  driven  at  last  by  hunger  from  the 
woods  into  the  opezi  country,  they  were  appre- 
hended near  Harrow,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
London,  amid  the  shouts  and  execrations  of  the 
citizens.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence  against 
them,  and  their  own  confessions  corroborated  all; 
but  after  the  day  for  their  trials  had  been  fixed, 
and  everything  seemed  ready,  the  English  queen 
suddenly  caught  alarm  from  the  idea,  that  if  the 
charge  made  by  the  crown  lawyers  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses  deeply  implicated  Mary,  her 
own  life  was  not  safe.  Elizabeth  had  not  yet 
resolved  on  the  trial  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
the  evidence  against  her  was  most  imperfect.  Her 
two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  had  as  yet  con- 
fessed nothing  which  materially  involved  their 
mistress.  No  original  minutes  of  the  letters  to 
Babington  had  been  found*  Even  if  Mary's  trial 
were  to  take  place,  it  was  clear  that  a  considerable 
interval  must  elapse  between  her  arraignment  and 
the  execution  of  the  conspirators;  and,  in  this 
interval,  what  might  not  be  attempted  against  her 
own  life?  Though  some  of  the  leading  conspira- 
tors were  taken,  yet  many  desperate  men  might 
still  be  lurking  about  court;  and  so  intensely  did 
she  feel  on  this  subject,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  September,  the  very  day  before  the  trial,  she 
sent  repeated  messages  and  letters  to  Burghley, 
commanding  that,  in  the  "  indictment "  and  in 
the  evidence,  there  should  be  no  enlargement  of 
the  queen  of  Scots'  crime.  It  was  her  favourite, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  the  vice- chamberlain,  who 
transmitted  these  wishes  to  Burghley ;  and  the 
reason  he  gave  was,  that  Elizabeth  felt  that  it  might 
be  perilous  to  herself,  if  anything  were  given  in 
evidence  which  touched  Mary  "  criminally  for  her 
lifc."t 

Amid  these  alarms  the  trials  proceeded;  and 
Babington,  Ballard,  and  Savage,  with  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators,  being  found  guilty,  were  executed 
on  the  20th  and  21st  of  September,  with  a  studied 
cruelty  which,  it  is  revolting  to  find,  proceeded 
from  Elizabeth's  special  orders. 

She  had  at  first  suggested  to  her  council  that 
some  "  new  device  "  should  be  adopted  to  enhance 
their  tortures,  and  strike  more  terror  into  the 
people;  to  which  it  was  answered  by  Burghley, 
that  the  manner  of  the  execution  prescribed  by 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phelipps,  Septem- 
ber 3,  158G. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Burghley  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  September  1  2, 
1580. 


law  would  be  fully  as  terrible  as  any  other  new 
device,  if  the  hangman  took  care  to  "protract  the 
action  "  to  the  extremity  of  their  pains,  and  to 
the  sight  of  the  multitude  who  beheld  it.*  The 
executioner  by  special  direction  did  so:  but  the 
sight  of  seven  men  cut  up  alive,  after  being 
partially  strangled,  was  found  to  excite  the  rage 
and  disgust  of  the  multitude;  and  next  day  the 
second  seven  were  permitted  to  be  executed  after 
a  milder  fashion. f 

But,  leaving  these  cruel  scenes,  we  must  turn  to 
the  unhappy  Mary.  On  the  25th  August  she  was 
removed  from  Tixall  to  her  former  residence  at 
Chartley,  under  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
and  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  horse.  This 
strong  escort  Elizabeth  thought  necessary,  from 
the  suspicion  that  many  commiserated  Mary's  fate; 
and,  indeed,  Walsingham 's  letters  betrayed  con- 
siderable uneasiness  on  the  subject.  But  his 
apprehensions  were  needless,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  utterly  helpless  than  the  situation  of  the 
royal  captive.  She  had  been  deprived,  during  her 
stay  at  Tixall,  of  all  her  servants,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  strangers.  When  seen  coming  from 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  a  crowd  of  poor  people 
assembled  round  her;  and  on  some  asking  alms, 
she  answered,  weeping,  that  she  had  nothing  to 
give.  All  has  been  taken  from  me,  said  she:  I 
am  a  beggar  as  well  as  you.  Then  turning  to  Sir 
Walter  Ashton  the  proprietor  of  Tixall,  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  she  again  burst  into  tears,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Good  gentlemen,  I  am  not  witting  of  anything 
intended  against  the  queen."  On  reaching  Chart- 
ley  castle,  her  old  prison,  an  affecting  incident 
occurred.  The  wife  of  Curie,  her  secretary,  had 
been  confined  during  the  interval  between  Mary's 
removal  and  her  return;  and  before  going  to  her 
own  chamber,  the  queen,  with  the  affectionate 
consideration  which  she  always  showed  to  her 
servants,  went  to  visit  the  mother  and  child.  It 
was  a  female;  and  turning  to  Paulet,  who  stood 
by,  she  begged  him,  since  her  own  priest  was 
removed  from  her,  to  suffer  his  chaplain  to  christen 
the  babe  and  give  it  the  name  of  Mary.  It 
might  have  been  imagined  that  Sir  Amias,  who 
constantly  talked  of  Catholicism  as  idolatry,  and 
believed  Protestantism  to  be  the  truth,  would 
have  welcomed  the  proposal;  but  he  peremptorily 

*  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  8vo  edition,  pp.  215,  21G. 
f  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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refused.  The  queen  said  nothing  at  the  time;  but 
retiring  for  a  short  season,  she  came  again  into  the 
room,  and  taking  the  infant  on  her  knee,  dipped 
her  hand  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  sprinkling  its 
face,  said,  "  Mary,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Paulet,  in  a  letter  to  Walsingham,  which  described 
the  scene,  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  scandal 
which  he  might  himself  so  easily  have  prevented, 
lie  was  ignorant,  probably,  that  the  Catholic 
church,  under  such  circumstances,  permitted  lay 
baptism;  but  the  man  was  of  a  perverse,  churlish, 
temper — a  strict  Puritan,  and,  as  his  letters  often 
showed,  more  remarkable  for  his  zeal  than  his 
charity.*  Mary  now  proceeded  to  her  own  apart- 
ment; and  on  reaching  it,  the  keys  of  her  chamber 
and  of  her  coffers  were  offered  to  one  of  her  ser- 
vants, who  had  been  at  length  suffered  to  attend 
on  her:  but  the  queen  commanded  him  not  to 
receive  them;  and  bade  Mr.  Darrel,  one  of  Paulet's 
assistants,  open  the  door.  He  did  so,  and  on 
entering,  finding  her  papers  seized,  and  her  reposi- 
tories empty,  she  expressed  herself  with  deep 
indignation,  declaring  that  there  were  two  things 
which  the  queen  of  England  could  never  take  from 
her — her  English  blood  and  her  Catholic  religion. 
She  then  added,  that  some  of  them  might  yet  be 
sorry  for  this  outrage  a  threat  which  ruffled  and 
disturbed  Paulet.f 

All  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham  were 
now  directed  to  collect  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  Scottish  queen.  Her  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  were  in  their  hands,  and  repeatedly  exam- 
ined ;  but  up  to  the  3rd  of  September  their  confes- 
sions did  not  materially  involve  their  mistress.! 
The  evidence  connecting  her  with  the  general 
conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm  was  per- 
fectly clear;  her  correspondence  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Scotland,  and  her  secret  practices  with 
the  Catholics  in  England,  was  fully  made  out. 
But  this  was  not  considered  enough  ;  and  Wal- 
singham in  despair  wrote  to  Phelipps,  then  at 
Chartley,  that  Nau  and  Curie  would  by  no  means 
be  brought  to  confess  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  letters  that  passed  between  their  mistress 
and  Babington:  adding,  "  I  would  to  God  that  these 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  August 
22,  1586.  Ibid,  same  to  the  same,  August  24,  1586'.  Ibid,  same 
to  the  same,  August  27,  1586. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Paulet  to  Walsingham,  August 
27,  1586. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phelipps,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1586. 


minutes  could  be  found  I"  •  It  is  evident  that,  by 
these  minutes,  the  secretary  meant  such  drafts  or 
notes  of  Mary's  letters  to  Babington,  as  he  con- 
jectured might  be  preserved  in  her  repositories  ; 
and  here  we  have  a  clear  admission  that,  unless 
such  were  found,  the  evidence  against  the  Scottish 
queen  was  considered  incomplete.  At  this  moment 
of  perplexity  and  difficulty  Burghley  wrote  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  suggesting  that  it  was  terror 
for  themselves  that  kept  the  Scottish  queen's 
secretaries  silent:  they  refused,  as  he  thought,  to 
implicate  their  mistress,  because  it  might  brine 
ruin  on  themselves  ;  but,  he  added,  assure  them 
of  safety,  and  then  we  shall  have  the  whole  truth 
from  them.  "  Surely,  then,"  said  he  (to  use  his 
own  revolting  expressions),  "  they  will  yield  in 
writing  somewhat  to  confirm  their  mistress'  crime, 
if  they  were  persuaded  that  themselves  might  scape, 
and  the  blow  fall  upon  their  mistress,  betwixt  her 
head  and  her  shoulders."  f  So  jocularly  could  the 
aged  treasurer  anticipate  the  scaffold  and  the  block 
for  the  unhappy  victim  whom  he  was  solicitous  to 
sacrifice.  On  the  same  day  (4th  September)  Wal- 
singham wrote  to  Phelipps,  who  was  then  at  court. 
It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  Mary's  "  minutes  were 
not  extant."  He  directed  him,  therefore,  to  seek 
access  to  Elizabeth,  and  persuade  her  to  promise 
some  extraordinary  favour  to  Curie,  who  had 
admitted,  in  general  terms,  his  mistress' correspond- 
ence with  Babington,  but  obstinately  refused  to  be 
more  explicit.^ 

Both  this  person,  Curie,  and  his  brother  secretary, 
Nau,  were  in  truth  in  a  difficult  dilemma.  If  they 
acknowledged  that  the  correspondence  between 
the  queen  and  Babington  was  in  their  handwriting, 
Avhether  the  letters  were  in  written  characters  or  in 
cipher,  or  whether  they  related  simply  to  the  pro- 
ject of  invasion,  or  included  an  allusion  to  the  plot 
against  Elizabeth's  life,  they  stood  convicted  of 
treason.  If  they  remained  obstinate,  they  had 
before  them  the  dreadful  alternative  of  the  Tower 
and  the  torture.  They  acted  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  circumstances:  at  first  denied 
everything,  and  at  length  made  a  partial  admission, 
which  increased  the  presumptions,  but  was  not 
conclusive,  against  the  Scottish  queen.    On  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phelippes,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1586. 

f  MS.  Letter,  Burghley  to  Sir  Christopher  llalton,  September  4, 
1586;  discovered  by  Mr.  Leigh.    Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p  219. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Walsingham  to  Phelipps,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1586. 
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5  th  September,  the  day  after  Burghley  had  written 
to  Hatton,  Nau,  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  Hatton's 
promises  of  escape  and  pardon,  described  minutely 
the  manner  in  which  Mary  managed  her  secret 
correspondence.  The  queen,  he  said,  would  never 
allow  anything  secret  or  important  to  be  writ- 
ten anywhere  but  in  her  cabinet,  himself  and 
Curie  sitting  at  the  table.  It  was  her  usual  prac- 
tice to  dictate  the  points  which  she  was  pleased 
should  be  written  ;  he  took  them  down,  read  them 
over  to  her,  drew  out  the  letters,  again  submitted 
them  for  correction,  and  finally  delivered  them  to 
be  put  into  cipher  and  disposed  of  according  to  her 
orders.  In  this  manner  were  written  the  inter- 
cepted letters  of  the  queen  to  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Charles  Paget,  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador: but  as  to  the  letter  to  Babington,  he  declared 
that  his  mistress  had  delivered  it  to  him  for  the 
most  part  written  in  her  own  hand.*  It  was  Curie, 
he  said,  who  finally  translated  and  put  the  letters 
in  cipher ;  and  this  same  process  had  taken  place 
with  this  letter  as  with  the  rest.  This  evidence 
was  far  from  being  sufficiently  explicit  or  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it. 
Burghley  now  threatened  Nau  with  the  Tower  ;f 
and  the  terror  of  his  commitment  drew  from  him, 
on  the  10th  September,  a  long  declaration  addressed 
privately  to  Elizabeth ;  which  Burghley  threw 
aside  as  of  no  importance,  as  it  did  not  charge  the 
Scottish  queen  with  any  direct  accession  to  the 
conspiracy  for  Elizabeth's  deatb,  but  simply  with 
having  previously  known  that  such  a  plot  existed.^ 
The  queen,  Nau  affirmed,  had  neither  invented  nor 
desired,  nor  in  any  way  meddled  with  this  plot, 
but  had  confined  herself  to  the  designs  for  the 
invasion  of  the  realm  and  her  escape  ;  and  at  this 
crisis  the  unfortunate  letter  from  Babington  had 
arrived,  which  Mary  had  received,  but  did  not 
consider  herself  bound  to  reveal.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  declaration,  wrung  out  from  Nau,  did  not 
corroborate,  but  rather  contradicted  the  alleged 
letter  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  Babington — a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  Burghley  should  have  disregarded 
it.    After  an  interval  of  eleven  days,  Nau  and 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  September  5,  158G.  Endorsed  in 
Phelipps'  hand,  "  Gth  September,  Copie,  Nau  his  confession  of  the 
manner  of  writing  and  making  up  his  Mistress'  pacquets ;  and  that 
she  wrote  Babington's  letters  with  her  own  hand." 

t  Letter,  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  September  8,  1586  ;  in  Ellis, 
vol.  iii.  p.  5. 

$  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  September  10,  158G.  Endorsed,  "Nau's 
long  declaration  of  things  of  no  imporlance,  sent  privately  to  her 
Majesty." — This  endorsation  is  wholly  in  Bnrghley's  hand. 


Curie  were  again  examined  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, Burghley,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
Babington  and  his  companions  had  been  executed 
the  day  before:  on  that  same  morning  seven  more 
conspirators  had  been  drawn  to  Tyburn.  In  the 
interval  between  this  examination  and  their  last, 
Ballard  had  been  so  "racked"  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  bar  and  arraigned  in  a  chair;*  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  under  the  influence  of  terror  for  a 
similar  fate,  the  secretaries  would  declare  all.  Of 
this  last  examination  no  perfect  account  has  been 
preserved  ;  but  in  an  original  minute  drawn  up  by 
Phelipps,  it  is  stated  that  Nau  confessed  that  Curie 
had  deciphered  Babington's  letter  to  Mary ;  that 
he  (Nau)  afterwards  took  down,  from  her  dictation, 
the  points  of  her  answer ;  in  which  his  mistress 
required  Babington  to  consider  what  forces  they 
might  raise,  what  towns  they  might  assure,  where 
were  the  fittest  places  to  assemble,  what  foreign 
forces  were  required,  what  money  they  should 
demand,  what  were  the  means  by  which  the  six 
gentlemen  deliberated  to  proceed,  and  in  what 
manner  she  should  be  gotten  out  of  the  hold  she 
was  in.f  Nau  added,  that  there  was  one  other 
clause  of  his  mistress'  letter  to  Babington,  in  which 
she  advised  the  six  gentlemen  to  have  about  them 
four  stout  men  with  good  horses,  who,  as  soon  as 
their  purpose  was  executed,  were  to  bring  speedy 
intelligence  to  the  party  appointed  to  transport  the 
queen  of  Scots.  This  statement  of  Nau  was  cor- 
roborated by  Curie,  who  added  that  his  mistress 
wished  him  to  burn  the  English  copy  of  the  letters 
sent  to  Babington  4 

It  was  now  considered  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  there 
only  remained  the  question  of  the  mode  of  trial ; 
nor  was  this  long  in  deliberation.  Elizabeth  held 
a  special  consultation  with  Burghley  on  the  24th 
September  ;§  and  after  considerable  discussion  and 
delay  in  the  privy  council,  a  commission  was  issued 
on  the  5th  October  to  thirty-six  individuals,  includ- 
ing peers,  privy  councillors,  and  judges,  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  and  determine  all  offences 
committed  against  the  statute  of  the  27th  of  the 
queen,  either  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
James  V.,  late  king  of  Scotland,  or  by  any  other 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Secret  Advertisements,  Babington,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1586. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  September  21,  1586. 
j  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Burghley  to  Phelipps,  September 
24,  1586. 
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person  whomsoever.  *  Chasteauncuf,  the  French 
ambassador,  having  heard  of  these  proceedings, 
demanded  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  the 
Scottish  queen  should  have  counsel  assigned  her 
for  her  defence;  but  this  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  on  the  6th  of  October,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Barker  a  notary,  waited 
on  Mary  at  Fotheringay  castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, to  which  place  she  had  been  removed  from 
Chartley,  and  delivered  her  a  letter  from  their 
mistress.  It  stated  briefly  and  severely  that  to 
her  great  and  inestimable  grief  she  understood  that 
Mary  pretended,  with  great  protestations,  to  have 
given  no  assent  to,  and  even  to  have  been  ignorant 
of,  any  attempt  against  her  state  and  person.  It 
asserted  that  the  contrary  would  be  verified  by  the 
clearest  proofs:  that  she  had,  therefore,  sent  some 
of  her  chief  and  ancient  noblemen  to  charge  her 
with  having  consented  to  that  most  horrible  and 
unnatural  conspiracy  lately  discovered;  that  living 
as  she  did  within  the  protection  of,  and  thereby 
subject  to  her  laws,  she  must  abide  by  the  mode 
of  trial  which  they  enjoined ;  and  she  therefore 
required  her  to  give  credit  to.  those  noblemen  who 
held  her  commission  under  the  great  seal,  and  make 
answer  to  whatever  they  objected  against  her.f 

Mary  read  the  English  queen's  letter  with  great 
composure.  "  I  cannot  but  be  sorry,"  said  she,"  that 
my  sister  is  so  ill  informed  against  me,  as  to  have 
treated  every  offer  made  by  myself  or  my  friends  with 
neglect.  I  am  her  highness'  nearest  kinswoman,  and 
have  forewarned  her  of  coming  dangers;  but  have 
not  been  believed :  and  latterly,  '  the  association ' 
for  her  Majesty's  preservation,  and  the  Act  passed 
upon  it,  have  given  me  ample  warning  of  all  that 
is  intended  against  me.  It  was  easy  to  be  foreseen 
that  every  danger  which  might  arise  to  my  sister 
from  foreign  princes,  or  private  persons,  or  for 
matter  of  religion,  would  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I 
know  I  have  many  enemies  about  the  queen. 
Witness  my  long  captivity;  the  studied  indigni- 
ties I  have  received;  and  now  this  last  association 
between  my  sister  and  my  son,  in  which  I  was  not 
consulted,  and  which  has  been  concluded  without 
my  consent.  As  to  my  answer  to  the  accusation 
now  made,"  continued  Mary,  "  her  Majesty's  letter 
is  indeed  written  after  a  strange  sort.  It  seems  to 
me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  command;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  expected  that  I  am  to  reply  as  a  sub- 

*  Lingarrt,  vol.  viii.  p.  222. 
f  MS.  draft,  State  Paper  Office,  October  5,  1580. 


ject.  What!"  she  then  exclaimed,  catching  fire 
at  the  word,  whilst  her  eye  flashed,  and  the  colour 
for  a  brief  space  rose  in  her  cheek;  "does  not  your 
mistress  know  that  I  was  born  a  queen?  and  thinks 
she  that  I  will  so  far  prejudice  my  rank  and  state, 
the  blood  whereof  I  am  descended,  the  son  who  is 
to  follow  me,  and  the  foreign  kings  and  princes 
whose  rights  would  be  wounded  through  me,  as 
to  come  and  answer  to  such  a  letter  as  that? 
Never!  Worn  down  as  1  may  appear,  my  heart 
is  great,  and  will  not  yield  to  any  affliction.  But 
why  discuss  these  matters?  Her  Majesty  knows 
the  protestation  I  have  once  before  made  to  the 
lord  chancellor  and  Lord  de  la  Ware;  and  by  that 
I  still  abide.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  this  realm:  I  am  destitute  of  counsel:  I 
know  not  who  can  be  my  competent  peers:  my 
papers  have  been  taken  from  me ;  and  nobody 
dareth,  or  will  speak  in  my  behalf,  though  I 
am  innocent.  I  have  not  procured  or  encour- 
aged any  hurt  against  your  mistress.  Let  her 
convict  me  by  my  words,  or  by  my  writings. 
Sure  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be 
produced  against  me.  Albeit,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  when  my  sister  had  rejected  every  offer  which 
I  made,  I  remitted  myself  and  my  cause  to  foreign 
princes."*  A  few  days  after  this  spirited  and 
dignified  answer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  the 
thirty-six  commissioners  arrived  at  Fotheringay, 
and  chose  a  deputation  from  their  number  to  wait 
upon  the  queen,  who,  after  four  successive  inter- 
views with  them,  adhered  to  her  resolution  and 
declined  their  jurisdiction.  Into  the  clear  and 
convincing  reasons  which  she  alleged  for  this  pro- 
ceeding it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  although  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  spirit,  ability, 
and  talent  with  which,  unbefriended  and  unassisted 
by  any  one,  she  held  her  ground  against  the  sub- 
tlety and  perseverance  of  her  assailants.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  turning  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bromley,  she  requested  him  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  that  passage  in  the  queen  of  England's  letter 
which  affirmed  that  she  was  subject  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  lived  under  the  queen's  protection. 
"  I  came,"  said  she,  "  into  England  to  request 
assistance,  and  I  was  instantly  imprisoned.  Is 
that  protection?"  Bromley  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  contented  himself  by  an  evasion.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  royal  mistress,  he  said,  was  plain;  but 

*  .MS.  State  Taper  Office,  October  12,  1580,  tlie  Scottish  Queen's 
first  Answers. 
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being  subjects,  it  was  not  their  part  to  interpret 
it.*  Elizabeth  was  immediately  informed  of  this 
determined  refusal  of  Mary.  She  learned  at  the 
same  time  the  resolution  of  her  commissioners  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  pronounce  sentence,  although 
the  accused  declined  to  plead ;  and  she  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Burghley  the  lord  treasurer,  commanding 
him  and  the  other  commissioners  not  to  pronounce 
sentence  till  they  had  repaired  to  her  presence  and 
made  a  report  of  the  whole  proceedings. f 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mary  had  she 
adhered  to  this  first  resolution;  but  some  expres- 
sions of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  the  vice-chamber- 
lain made  a  deep  impression  upon  her.  He  had 
insinuated  that  her  declining  to  answer  would  be 
interpreted  as  an  admission  of  guilt:  he  implored 
her  to  remember  that  even  if  she  refused  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners  (for  hitherto  Mary  had 
received  their  deputation  in  her  private  chamber), 
they  must  proceed  against  her  in  absence;  and 
at  the  same  moment,  she  received  a  brief  and 
menacing  note  from  Elizabeth,  in  which  severity, 
if  she  remained  obstinate,  was  blended  artfully 
with  a  promise  of  favour,  should  she  relent.  It 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  You  have  in  various  ways  attempted  to  deprive 
me  of  my  life,  and  to  bring  ruin  on  my  kingdom 
by  shedding  of  blood.  I  have  never  proceeded 
so  hardly  against  you;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
cherished  and  preserved  you  as  faithfully  as  if  you 
were  my  own  self.  Your  treasons  will  be  proved 
and  made  manifest  to  you  in  that  place  where  you 
now  are.  For  this  reason,  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  answer  to  the  nobility  and  barons  of  my  king- 
dom as  you  would  do  to  myself  were  I  there  in 
person;  and  as  my  last  injunction,  I  charge  and 
command  you  to  reply  to  them.  I  have  heard  of 
your  arrogance;  but  act  candidly,  and  you  may 
meet  with  more  favour. — Elizabeth."  J 

We  may  imagine  the  bitter  smile  with  which 
the  royal  captive  read  this  letter,  in  which  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  imprisonment, 
took  credit  to  herself  for  the  kindness  and  protec- 
tion she  had  extended  to  Mary.  But  there  was 
a  menace  in  its  tone  which  shook  her  resolution: 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 

f  MS.  Letter,  copy,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  332.  The 
English  Queen  to  Lord  Burghley,  October  12.  MS.  State  Paper  Office, 
the  Queen  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Commissioners ;  a  draft,  in 
Secretary  Davison's  hand. 

J  This  is  translated  from  the  French  of  Chasteauneuf  (Life  of 
Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Chancellor,  p.  8G),  who  says  he  translates  it 
word  for  word  from  the  English  original.    Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  223. 


the  last  sentence  held  out  a  hope  of  favour:  she 
had  no  one  to  advise  with;  and  after  a  night  of 
much  suspense  and  trouble,  she  consented  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners. 

The  court  was  held  on  Friday  the  14th  October, 
in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  having  at  the  upper  end 
a  chair  and  canopy  of  state.  It  bore  the  arms  of 
England  only,  and  Mary  was  not  suffered  to  occupy 
it.  On  each  side  of  the  room  were  benches  for 
the  commissioners.  On  one  hand  sat  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Bromley,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
Burghley,  with  the  earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Derby, 
Worcester,  Rutland,  Cumberland,  Warwick,  Pem- 
broke, and  Lincoln:  on  the  other,  the  Lords 
Abergavenny,  Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford,  Grey, 
Lumley,  and  other  peers.  Near  to  these  were  the 
knights  of  the  privy  council,  Crofts,  Hatton,  Wal- 
singham,  Sadler,  Mildmay,  and  Paulet.  At  a 
short  distance  in  advance  were  placed  the  two 
chief-justices  of  England  and  the  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  opposite  them,  the  other  justices 
and  barons,  with  two  doctors  of  the  civil  law;  and 
at  a  table  in  the  middle  sat  Popham  the  queen's 
attorney-general,  Egerton  the  solicitor-general, 
Gawdy  the  queen's  sergeant-at-law,  the  clerk  of 
the  crown,  and  two  writers  to  take  down  the  pro- 
ceedings.* Before  the  bar  stood  such  gentlemen 
and  others  as  were  permitted  to  be  present. 

On  this  day  at  nine  in  the  morning,  Mary, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  leaning 
on  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  and  her  physician,  entered 
the  court.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  veil 
of  white  lawn  thrown  over  her.  One  of  her  maids 
of  honour  carried  her  train,  another  a  chair  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  another  a  footstool;  and  as 
she  walked  to  her  seat,  it  was  observed  that  she 
was  lame  and  required  support.f  On  coming  into 
the  middle  of  this  august  assembly,  the  queen 
bowed  to  the  lords :  then  observing  that  her  chair 
was  not  allowed  to  be  placed  under  the  canopy 
of  state,  but  lower,  and  at  the  side,  she  appeared 
to  feel  the  indignity.  "  I  am  a  queen,"  said  she, 
looking  proudly  and  resentfully  for  a  moment. 
"  I  have  married  a  king  of  France;  and  my  seat 
ought  to  be  there."  But  the  feeling  was  brief;  and 
her  features  assumed  again  their  melancholy  cast,  as 
she  regarded  the  multitude  of  peers,  statesmen,  and 

*  Howel,  1173. 

f  British  Museum,  copy,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  333.  Order  of  the 
Proceedings  at  the  arraignment  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots 
at  Fotheringay, 
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judges.  "  Alas  !"  said  slie,  "  here  are  many  coun- 
sellors, and  yet  there  is  not  one  for  me."*  Having 
then  seated  herself  with  great  dignity,  the  lord 
chancellor  stood  up  and  declared,  that  the  queen's 
Majesty  had  at  last  determined  to  bring  her  to 
trial,  in  consequence  of  the  practices  used  by  her 
against  her  life:  that  she  was  not  moved  to  this  by 
personal  fear,  or  from  any  malice,  but  because,  if 
she  failed  to  do  so,  she  would  be  guilty  of  neglect- 
ing the  cause  of  God,  and  of  bearing  the  sword 
in  vain.  He  was  followed  by  Burgh  ley  the  lord 
treasurer,  who  requested  her  to  hear  their  com- 
mission, which  was  read  by  the  clerk.  On  its 
conclusion,  Mary  rose  up  and  answered  that  it 
was  well  known  to  all  now  present,  that  she  had 
come  into  England  to  require  assistance,  and 
contrary  to  all  law  and  justice  had  been  made  a 
prisoner.  As  for  any  commission  empowering 
them  to  bring  her  to  trial,  no  one  could  grant 
it,  because  no  one  was  her  superior.  She  was  a 
free  princess,  an  anointed  queen,  subject  to  none 
but  God;  she  had  already  delivered  a  protestation 
to  this  effect,  and  she  desired  her  servants  to  bear 
witness  that  her  answers  were  now  made  under 
this  protestatiou.f  Sergeant  Gawdy  spoke  next: 
entered  into  a  narrative  of  the  whole  plot,  and 
brought  forward  the  arguments  by  which,  he 
contended,  it  must  appear  to  all  that  the  Scottish 
queen  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Elizabeth.  He  explained  Ballard's 
dealing  with  Morgan  and  Paget  in  France,  the 
conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  his 
repair  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing the  plot;  he  adverted  to  the  transactions 
between  Ballard  and  Babington,  to  the  formation 
of  the  new  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  to  the  renewal  of  the  correspondence 
between  Mary  and  Babington,  which  took  place 
at  this  moment;  and  he  concluded  by  contending 
that  she  had  approved  of  the  plot,  had  promised 
her  assistance,  and  pointed  out  the  readiest  mode 
for  its  execution  .| 

To  this  Mary  answered,  that  she  had  never  seen 
Anthony  Babington,  nor  received  any  letter  from 
him,  nor  herself  written  any  to  him;  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  Ballard,  and  had  never  relieved 
him;  as  for  the  Catholics  of  England,  they  were 

*  Chasteaimeuf  to  Henry  III ,  from  the  king's  Library  at  Paris, 
October  30,  158G;  printed  in  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  p.  86. 
t  Camden,  vol.  ii.  of  Kennet,  p.  522. 

t  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix  fol.  3.1.1.  Howel's  State 
Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  1171,  1182.    Sec  Illustrations,  2D. 


oppressed  and  took  many  things  hardly.  This 
she  knew,  and  had  represented  it  to  the  queen  her 
sister,  imploring  her  to  take  pity  on  them.  She 
acknowledged,  also,  that  she  had  received  offers 
of  assistance  from  anonymous  correspondents,  but 
she  had  not  embraced  such  offers;  and  how  was 
it  possible  for  a  captive,  shut  up  in  prison,  to 
search  out  the  names  or  the  intentions  of  unknown 
persons,  or  to  hinder  what  they  attempted?  It 
was  possible  that  Babington  had  written  such  a 
letter  as  he  described,  but  let  them  prove  that  it 
had  come  into  her  hands;*  and  as  for  her  own 
letters,  let  them  produce  them,  and  she  would 
know  what  to  answer. 

Copies  of  the  letter  from  Babington  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  of  Mary's  alleged  answer,  were  then 
read;  Babington's  written  confession  was  also 
quoted,  besides  the  confessions  of  Dun,  Titch- 
bourne,  and  Ballard,  three  of  his  fellow  con- 
spirators; and  it  was  contended  by  the  attorney 
general,  Puckering,  and  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
Burghley,  that  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the 
evidence  thus  adduced,  of  direct  connivance  and 
approval.  Mary  with  great  readiness  replied  that 
all  this  evidence  was  second-hand,  or  hearsay. 
They  spoke  of  the  letters  which  she  had  received, 
of  the  answers  she  had  sent;  and  they  brought 
forward  copies  of  a  long  letter  from  a  man  whom 
she  had  never  seen,  and  a  detailed  answer,  point 
by  point,  which  she  had  never  written.  Was  this 
garbled  and  manufactured  evidence  to  be  produced 
against  her?}  Let  them  produce  the  originals 
of  these  letters,  if  such  originals  ever  existed.  If 
Babington's  letter  was  in  cipher,  as  was  alleged, 
she  would  then  be  able  to  compare  the  cipher 
with  the  copy  now  before  them,  to  test  the  one 
by  the  other,  and  to  discover  whether  it  really 
was  written  in  her  alphabet  or  secret  cipher,  of 
which  it  was  possible  that  her  enemies  might, 
by  some  treachery  or  other,  have  procured  a  copy. 
And  as  for  her  alleged  letter  to  Babington,  if  it 
too  was  written  in  cipher,  and  the  original  had 
been  intercepted  by  them,  why  was  it  not  now  pro- 
duced? If  she  was  entitled  to  call  for  the  original 
of  Babington's  alleged  letter  to  her,  much  more 
were  her  accusers  bound  to  produce  the  original 
of  her  pretended  letter  to  Babington.  She  would 
then  be  able  to  examine  it,  to  disprove  it,  and 

*  Camden,  p.  522. 

f  Avis  de  ce  qui  a  este  faict  en  Angleterre  par  Monsieur  dp  Bellievre 
sur  les  affaires  de  La  Roync  D'Escosse.  Published  in  Egerton'a  Lifa 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  pp.  08,  108. 
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to  detect  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised 
against  her.  At  present  she  must  be  contented 
with  a  simple  and  solemn  asseveration,  that  she 
had  not  written  the  letters  which  had  been  now 
read,  and  that  she  was  guiltless  of  any  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  queen  of  England. 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  said  she,  weeping,  "  that  I 
have  longed  for  liberty,  and  earnestly  laboured  to 
procure  it.  Nature  impelled  me  to  do  so;  but  I 
call  God  to  witness  that  I  have  never  conspired 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  England,  or  consented 
to  it.  I  confess  that  I  have  written  to  my  friends, 
and  solicited  their  assistance  in  my  escape  from 
her  miserable  prisons,  in  which  she  has  now  kept 
me  a  captive  queen  for  nineteen  years :  but  I  never 
wrote  the  letters  now  produced  against  me.  I 
confess,  too,  that  I  have  written  often  in  favour  of 
the  persecuted  Catholics;  and  had  I  been  able,  or 
now  at  this  moment  were  I  able,  to  save  them  from 
their  miseries  by  shedding  my  own  blood,  I  would 
have  done  it,  and  would  now  do  it :  but  what 
connection  has  this  with  any  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  queen?  and  how  can  I  answer  for  the 
dangerous  designs  of  others,  which  are  carried  on 
without  my  knowledge?  It  was  but  lately,  she 
added,  that  I  received  a  letter  from  some  unknown 
persons,  entreating  my  pardon  if  they  attempted 
anything  without  my  knowledge."* 

To  this  Burghley,  who  had  taken  all  along  a 
most  active  part  against  her,  undertook  to  reply; 
insisting  strongly  on  the  written  confession  of 
Babington,  and  the  declarations  of  her  own  secre- 
taries, Curie  and  Nau.  This  confession  and  these 
declarations,  subscribed  by  the  parties  themselves 
who  made  them,  were  now  on  the  table;  and  they 
proved,  he  said,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  queen  and  Babington. 
The  whole  history  of  it  was  developed  point  by 
point;  it  was  opened  by  the  brief  notes  written 
sometimes  by  Curie,  sometimes  by  Nau;  it  was 
they  who  had  deciphered  the  letters  of  Babington, 
and  communicated  their  contents  to  then  mis- 
tress. Nay,  the  exact  manner  had  been  speci- 
fied in  which  the  answer  had  been  prepared  by 
Nau.  It  was  composed  partly  from  minutes  by 
the  queen,  and  from  verbal  dictation ;  it  was 
written  out  at  length  in  French,  revised  by  Mary, 
translated  and  put  into  cipher  by  Curie,  and  then 
secretly  sent  to  its  destination.  The  letters,  also, 
of  the  Scottish  queen  to  Englcfield,  of  a  date  as 

*  Avis  dc  Monsieur  Bellievrc,  p.  103.    Camden,  p.  523. 


far  back  as  9th  October,  1584,  proved,  as  he  said, 
that  the  great  plot  for  the  invasion  of  England  was 
then  in  agitation;  her  letter  to  Charles  Paget,  on 
the  21st  of  May  last  (1586),  showed  its  resump- 
tion at  that  period ;  the  letter  of  Charles  Paget  to 
the  Scottish  queen,  of  the  29th  May,  connected 
her  with  Ballard  and  Mendoza  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador; and  the  letters  of  the  27th  July,  to  Lord 
Paget,  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Mendoza,  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  Charles  Paget,  corroborated  not 
only  the  confessions  of  the  conspirators,  but  the 
contents  of  the  letters  between  her  and  Babington, 
and  the  written  testimony  of  her  own  secretaries. 

During  this  address  of  the  lord  treasurer,  he 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  earl  of  Arundel  as 
implicated  in  some  degree  with  the  conspiracy, 
upon  which  Mary  burst  into  tears  and  lamented, 
with  passionate  expressions,  the  calamities  which 
the  noble  house  of  Howard  had  endured  for  her 
sake ;  but  soon  drying  her  eyes  and  reassuming  her 
dignity  and  composure,  she  once  more,  in  reply  to 
the  arguments  of  the  lord  treasurer,  asseverated 
her  innocence  of  any  plot  against  the  queen's  life. 
What  Babington,  she  said,  might  or  might  not 
confess  against  her  she  was  ignorant  of;  neither 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  say  or  discover  whether 
this  written  confession  was  in  his  handwriting  or 
not.  But  why  had  they  executed  him  before  they 
had  confronted  him  with  herself,  and  permitted 
her  to  examine  him?  If  he  were  now  before 
them,  she  would  have  so  dealt  with  him  that  the 
truth  would  have  come  out;  but  they  had  taken 
care  to  make  this  impossible.  And  the  same  thing 
might  be  said  of  Nau  and  Curie;  why  was  she  not 
confronted  with  them  ?  Why  was  she  not  per- 
mitted to  examine  them?  They  at  least  were 
alive;  they  might  have  been  here  if  her  adversaries 
had  felt  confident  that  they  would  have  corrobo- 
rated their  written  confessions.  Curie,  she  was 
assured,  was  an  honest  man,  though  it  was  strange 
to  find  one  in  his  station  adduced  as  a  witness 
against  her.  Nau  was  a  more  politic  and  talented 
person;  he  had  been  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
Lorrain,  and  she  had  received  recommendations  in 
his  favour  from  her  brother,  the  French  king;  but 
she  was  by  no  means  assured  that  hope,  or  fear, 
or  reward,  might  not  have  influenced  him  to  give 
false  evidence  against  her;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  he  had  Curie  at  his  beck,  and  could  make 
him  write  whatever  he  pleased.  It  was  asserted 
1  truly  that  her  letters  were  written,  and  put  into 
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cipher,  by  these  secretaries.  But  what  security 
had  she  that  they  had  not  inserted  into  them  such 
things  as  she  had  never  dictated?  Was  it  not 
possible,  also,  that  they  might  have  received  letters 
addressed  to  her  which  they  never  delivered  ?  was 
it  not  possible  that  they  might  have  answered 
letters  in  her  name,  and  in  her  cipher,  which  she 
had  never  seen?  "And  am  I,"  said  she,  with 
great  animation  and  dignity,  "  am  I,  a  queen,  to 
be  convicted  on  such  evidence  as  this?  Is  it  not 
apparent  that  the  majesty  and  safety  of  princes 
falls  to  the  ground,  if  they  are  to  depend  upon  the 
writings  and  testimony  of  their  secretaries  ?  I 
have  delivered  nothing  to  them  but  what  nature 
dictated  to  me  under  the  desire  of  recovering  my 
liberty;  and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
victed by  nothing  but  mine  own  word  or  writing. 
If  they  have  written  anything  which  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  queen,  my  sister,  they  have  written 
it  altogether  without  my  knowledge :  let  them  bear 
the  punishment  of  their  inconsiderate  boldness. 
Sure  I  am,  that  if  they  were  here  present  they 
would  clear  me  of  all  blame  in  this  cause:  and 
still  more  certain  am  I,  that  had  my  papers  not 
been  seized,  and  were  I  not  thus  deprived  of  my 
notes  and  letters,  I  could  have  more  successfully 
and  minutely  answered  every  point  which  has 
been  so  bitterly  argued  against  me."* 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings  (for  it  would 
be  unjust  to  call  that  a  trial  where  the  prisoner 
was  deprived  of  counsel,  not  permitted  access  to 
her  papers,  and  debarred  from  calling  witnesses) 
Mary  made  a  direct  attack  on  Secretary  Walsing- 
ham,  in  speaking  of  the  facility  with  which  her 
letters  and  ciphers  might  be  counterfeited.  "  What 
security  have  I,"  said  she,  "  that  these  are  my  very 
ciphers?  A  young  man  lately  in  France  has  been 
detected  forging  my  characters.  Think  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  your  devices  used 
so  craftily  against  me?  Your  spies  surrounded 
me  on  every  side;  but  you  know  not,  perhaps, 
that  some  of  your  spies  on  me  proved  false,  and 
brought  intelligence  to  me.  And  if  such  have 
been  his  doings,  my  lords,"  she  continued,  appeal- 
ing to  the  assembly,  "  how  can  I  be  assured  that 
he  hath  not  counterfeited  my  ciphers  to  bring  me 
to  my  death  ?  Has  he  not  already  practised  against 
my  life,  and  that  of  my  son?"  Upon  this  Wal- 
singham,  rising  in  his  place,  warmly  disclaimed  the 

*  MS.  British  Mnseum,  Calignla,  ix.  fol.  383.  Howel's  State 
Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  1182,  1183.    Also  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  523. 
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imputation.  "  I  call  God  to  witness,"  said  he,  "  that 
as  a  private  person  I  have  done  nothing  unbe- 
seeming an  honest  man;  nor,  as  a  public  servant 
of  my  royal  mistress,  anything  unworthy  of  my 
office ;  but  I  plead  guilty  to  my  having  been 
exceeding  careful  for  the  safety  of  the  queen 
and  this  realm.  I  have  curiously  searched  out 
every  practice  against  both  :  nor  if  Ballard  the 
traitor  had  offered  me  his  help  in  the  investigation, 
would  I  have  refused  it."  With  this  plausible, 
but  really  indirect  and  evasive  disavowal,  Mary 
declared  herself  satisfied;  and  after  some  arguments 
of  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  crown  lawyers,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  the  court  adjourned  till 
next  morning. 

The  proceedings  on  the  second  day  were  not 
materially  different  from  the  first.  Mary  was  still 
alone,  unassisted,  and,  it  may  be  added,  undis- 
mayed ;  although  at  times  she  gave  way  to  tears, 
and  seemed  to  feel  her  desolate  condition.  She 
renewed  her  protestation,  declining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be 
recorded.  As  to  the  plot  itself  of  which  she  was 
accused,  some  little  variation  took  place  in  her 
mode  of  defence.  On  the  former  day  she  had 
been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  to  be  brought  against  her,  and  had  com- 
menced her  defence  by  a  general  denial  or 
disavowal  of  all  treasonable  correspondence.  She 
was  now  aware  of  the  evidence,  and  partially 
admitted  and  defended  her  letters  to  Morgan, 
Paget,  and  Mendoza;  she  even  acknowledged  such 
notes  as,  by  her  secretaries  acting  under  her 
orders,  had  been  sent  to  Babington;*  but  she 
again  most  pointedly  asserted,  that  these  notes  and 
letters  referred  solely  to  the  project  for  her  escape. 
This  project,  she  said,  it  was  justifiable  in  her  to 
encourage  by  every  means,  even  by  the  invasion 
of  the  realm :  she  then  reiterated  her  denial  of  beiner 
accessary  to  the  conspiracy  against  the  queen's 
person;  and  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  repeated 
offers  of  accommodation  made  to  that  princess.  It 
had  been  her  sincere  desire,  she  affirmed,  to  remove 
every  ground  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  mind  of 
her  sister,  but  her  proposals  were  disallowed,  or 
susjjected,  or  despised;  so  that,  remaining  a  captive, 
she  was  driven  to  practices  for  her  escape.  "And 
now,"  said  she,  "with  what  injustice  is  this  cause 
conducted  against  me!  my  letters  arc  garbled,  and 
wrested  from  their  true  meaning:  the  originals 

*  Egerton,  p.  103,  Avis  de  Monsieur  Bellievre. 
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kept  from  me:  no  respect  shown  to  the  religion 
which  I  profess,  or  the  sacred  character  I  bear  as 
a  queen.  If  careless  of  my  personal  feelings,  think 
at  least,  my  lords,  of  the  royal  majesty  which  is 
wounded  through  me:  think  of  the  precedent  you 
are  creating.  Your  own  queen  was  herself  accused 
of  a  participation  in  Wyatt's  plot;  yet  she  was 
innocent.  And  Heaven  is  my  witness  that, 
although  a  good  Catholic,  and  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  all  who  profess  that  faith,  I 
would  shudder  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  blood. 
The  life  of  the  meanest  of  my  people  has  been 
ever  dear  to  me,  and  far  rather  would  I  plead  with 
Esther,  than  take  the  sword  with  Judith;  though 
I  know  the  character  that  has  been  given  me  by 
my  enemies,  and  how  they  brand  me  as  irreligious." 
She  then  solemnly  appealed  to  God,  and  to  all 
foreign  princes,  against  the  injustice  with  which 
she  had  been  treated.  "I  came  into  England," 
she  exclaimed,  "relying  on  the  friendship  and 
promises  of  the  queen  of  England.  I  came,  rely- 
ing on  that  token  which  she  sent  me.  Here,  my 
lords,"  she  said,  drawing  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
and  showing  it  to  her  judges,  "here  it  is;  regard 
it  well;  it  came  from  your  royal  mistress.  And 
trusting  to  that  pledge  of  love  and  protection,  I 
came  amongst  you;*  you  can  best  tell  how  that 
pledge  has  been  redeemed.  I  desire,"  said  she,  in 
conclusion,  "that  I  may  have  another  day  of  hear- 
ing. I  claim  the  privilege  of  having  an  advocate 
to  plead  my  cause;  or,  being  a  queen,  that  I  may 
be  believed  upon  the  word  of  a  queen."  f 

The  task  of  answering  this  appeal  was  again 
undertaken  by  Burghley,  who  recapitulated  the 
evidence  against  her;  Mary  frequently  interrupting 
him  by  asseverations  of  her  innocence,  and  a 
demand  for  more  decided  proof.  It  would  now 
have  been  the  time  for  the  commissioners  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  sentence ; 
but  to  the  surprise  of  many  present  the  court 
broke  up,  having  adjourned  their  meeting  to 
the  25th  October,  at  Westminster.  The  alleged 
ground  of  this  abrupt  measure  was  the  informality 
of  pronouncing  sentence  before  the  record,  or 
official  report  of  the  proceedings,  was  completed; 
the  true  cause  was  the  secret  letter  of  Elizabeth 
already  quoted.^ 

*  Courcellcs'  Negotiations,  p.  18,  Bannatyne  Club  Edition, 
t  Camden,  pp.  524,  525. 
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On  the  same  day  on  which  the  court  broke  up 
the  high  treasurer  repaired  to  his  country  seat  of 
Burghley,  from  which  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Davison.  It  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  real 
character  of  so  noted  a  statesman  as  Lord  Burgh- 
ley; the  approbation  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
own  eloquence,  the  complacent  description  he  gives 
of  his  success  in  counteracting  the  pity  which  most 
generous  minds  would  have  felt  for  Mary's  desolate 
condition,  and  the  cold  sneer  with  which  he  styles 
her  the  "  Queen  of  the  Castle,"  are  all  in  keeping 
with  his  former  unfeeling  witticism  on  the  proba- 
bility of  the  blow  falling  between  her  neck  and 
shoulders.    Here  is  his  letter. : — 

"  Mr.  Secretary, — Yesternight,  upon  receipt  of 
your  letter,  dated  on  Thursday,  I  wrote  what  was 
thought  would  be  this  day's  work.  The  Queen  of 
the  Castle  was  content  to  appear  again  afore  us  in 
public  to  be  heard;  but,  in  truth,  not  to  be  heard 
for  her  defence,  for  she  would  say  nothing  but 
negatively,  that  the  points  of  the  letters  that  con- 
cerned the  practice  against  the  queen's  Majesty 
were  never  by  her  written,  nor  of  her  knowledge. 
The  rest,  for  invasion,  for  escaping  by  force,  she 
said  she  will  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  But  her 
intention  was,  by  long  artificial  speeches,  to  move 
pity;  to  lay  all  blame  upon  the  queen's  Majesty, 
or  rather  on  the  council,  that  all  the  troubles  past 
did  ensue;  avowing  her  reasonable  offers  and  our 
refusals.  And  in  this  her  speeches  I  did  so  en- 
counter her  with  reasons  out  of  my  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  she  had  not  that  advantage  she 
looked  for;  as  I  am  assured  the  auditory  did  find 
her  case  not  pitoyable,  [and]  her  allegations  untrue, 
by  which  means  great  debate  fell  yesternight  very 
long,  and  this  day  renewed  with  great  stomaching. 
But  we  had  great  reason  to  prorogue  our  Session 
till  the  25th;  and  so  we  of  the  council  will  be  at 
court  on  the  22nd ;  and  we  find  all  persons  here  in 
commission  fully  satisfied,  as,  by  her  Majesty's 
order,  judgment  will  be  given  at  our  next 
meeting."* 

The  same  day  Walsingham  wrote  on  the  same 
subject  to  Leicester,  declaring  that  even  Mary's 
best  friends  thought  her  guilty;  and  adding,  that 
but  for  a  secret  command  of  Elizabeth  they  would 
have  pronounced  sentence.  This  delay  and  inde- 
cision appears  to  have  so  greatly  annoyed  the 
secretary,  that  he  represented  it  as  a  judgment 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  433.  Burghley 
to  Davison,  October  15,  158G;  since,  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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from  heaven,  that  her  Majesty  had  no  power  to 
proceed  against  her  as  her  own  safety  required.* 

On  the  25th  of  Octohcr  the  commissioners  met 
in  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster,  and  the  same 
proofs  were  adduced  against  the  Scottish  queen 
which  had  been  brought  forward  at  Fothcringay; 
with  the  exception  that  her  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  were  now  examined,  and  corroborated  their 
letters  and  confessions. f  The  former  confessions 
of  these  two  secretaries  had  been  unsatisfactory 
to  Walsingham  and  Burghley;  J  they  proved  the 
queen  to  have  received  letters  from  Babington, 
and  to  have  dictated  to  them  certain  answers  in 
reply;  but  judging  from  the  imperfect  papers 
which  remain,  §  there  was  no  certain  proof  in  their 
confessions  that  Mary  had  dictated  the  passages 
which  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Elizabeth's  life;  and  on  this  second  oc- 
casion at  Westminster,  they  merely  corroborated 
their  former  confessions.  ||  But  Nau,  if  we  may 
trust  his  own  account,  did  more;  for  he  openly 
asserted  that  the  principal  points  of  accusation 
against  his  royal  mistress  were  false;  and  refusing 
to  be  silenced  by  Walsingham,  who  attempted  to 
overawe  and  put  him  down,  he  declared  that  the 
commissioners  would  have  to  answer  to  God  and 
all  Christian  kings  if,  on  such  false  charges,  they 
condemned  an  innocent  princess.  H 

Into  these  proceedings  against  Mary  at  West- 
minster it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther.  At 
Fotheringay  we  had  the  accused  without  the 
witnesses;  at  the  Star  Chamber  we  have  the  wit- 
nesses without  the  accused :  for  Mary  remained  at 
Fotheringay  under  the  morose  superintendence  of 
Paulet,  whilst  the  investigation  proceeded  at  West- 
minster, directed  by  the  indefatigable  and  unre- 
lenting Burghley.  Having  heard  the  evidence, 
the  commissioners,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
pronounced  sentence  against  the  queen ;  declaring 
that  since  the  first  of  June,  in  the  27th  year  of 
Elizabeth,  divers  matters  had  been  compassed  and 
imagined  within  this  realm  of  England,  by  An- 
thony Babington  and  others,  with  the  privity  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and 
destruction  of  the  royal  person  of  her  Majesty  the 
queen  of  England.**  They  intimated,  at  the  same 

*  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  415,  Walsingham  to  Leicester, 
Oct.  15,  158G. 

t  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

t  Burghley  to  Walsingham,  Septemher  8. 

§  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  2 IP. 

II  Ibid.  p.  229.  %  Ibid. 

"•*  Howel,  vol.  i.  p.  1180. 


time,  with  the  object  of  conciliating  the  Scottish 
king,  that  nothing  in  this  sentence  should  affect 
James'  title  to  the  English  crown;  which  should 
remain  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Fotheringay  had  never  taken  place. 

A  few  days  after  this  Parliament  met,  and  after 
approving  and  confirming  this  sentence,  unani- 
mously petitioned  Elizabeth,  as  she  valued  Christ's 
true  religion,  the  security  of  the  realm,  her  own 
life,  and  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, to  consent  that  the  sentence  against  the 
queen  of  Scots  should  be  published.  To  enforce 
their  request,  they  called  to  her  remembrance  the 
anger  of  God  against  Saul  when  he  spared  A  gag 
king  of  the  Amalckites,  and  his  displeasure  with 
Ahab  for  pardoning  Benhadad.* 

The  answer  of  Elizabeth  was  striking,  and 
probably  sincere,  except  in  the  pity  and  sorrow 
it  expressed  for  Mary.  She  acknowledged,  with 
expressions  of  deep  gratitude  to  God,  her  almost 
miraculous  preservation ;  and  professed  the  delight 
she  experienced,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 
to  find  her  subjects'  good  will  even  greater  to  her 
now  than  at  its  commencement.  Her  life,  she 
said,  had  been  "dangerously  shot  at;"  but  her 
sense  of  danger  was  lost  in  sorrow,  that  one  so 
nearly  allied  to  her  as  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
be  guilty  of  the  crime.  So  far  had  she  herself 
been  from  bearing  her  sister  any  ill  will,  that, 
upon  discovering  Mary's  treasonable  practices,  she 
had  written  her,  that  if  she  would  privately  con- 
fess them  they  should  be  wrapt  up  in  silence; 
and  now,  if  the  matter  had  only  involved  dangers 
to  herself,  and  not  the  welfare  of  her  people,  she 
protested  that  she  should  willingly  pardon  Mary. 
It  was  only  for  her  people  that  she,  Elizabeth, 
desired  to  live;  and  if  her  death  could  bring  them 
a  more  flourishing  condition,  or  a  better  prince, 
she  would  gladly  lay  down  her  life. 

After  somewhat  more  in  this  strain,  she  in- 
formed Parliament  that  their  last  act  had  reduced 
her  to  great  difficulties;  and,  in  dwelling  upon  the 
sorrow  felt  for  Mary,  she  artfully  introduced  a 
circumstance  which  was  well  calculated  to  rouse 
their  utmost  resentment:  telling  them  that  it  was 
but  a  short  while  since  she  had,  with  her  own 
eyes,  seen  and  read  an  "oath,  by  which  some 
persons  had  engaged  to  kill  her  within  a  month." 
This  was  on  the  12th  November,  and  two  days 
after  (the  14th)  the  queen  sent  the  Commons  a 

•  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  526. 
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message  by  her  vice-chamberlain,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  requesting  them  to  consider  whether  they 
could  not  devise  some  gentler  expedient,  by  which 
her  commiseration  for  the  Scottish  queen  might 
be  allowed  to  operate,  and  her  life  be  spared.* 
On  the  18th,  after  much  debate,  both  Houses 
unanimously  answered  "that  they  could  find  no 
other  way;"  and  this  brief  but  stern  decision  was 
forthwith  carried  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  queen, 
who  was  then  at  Richmond.  This  communication, 
it  was  expected,  would  elicit  something  direct  and 
definite  from  Elizabeth ;  but  the  answer  which  she 
gave  was  one  of  studied  ambiguity.  "If,"  said 
she,  addressing  the  chancellor,  "I  should  say  unto 
you  that  I  mean  not  to  grant  your  petition — by 
my  faith,  I  should  say  unto  you  more  than,  per- 
haps, I  mean;  and  if  I  should  say  unto  you  I  mean 
to  grant  your  petition,  I  should  then  tell  you 
more  than  it  is  fit  for  you  to  know :  and  so  I  must 
deliver  you  an  answer  answerless."f 

It  was  now  deemed  proper  that  the  captive 
queen  should  be  informed  of  these  proceedings. 
Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  court  at  Fotheringay 
she  had  remained  there  under  the  custody  of 
Paulet,  whose  letters  to  Walsingham  breathed  a 
personal  dislike  to  his  prisoner.  On  the  22nd 
November,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Mr.  Beale  the 
clerk  of  the  privy-council,  arrived  at  Fotheringay, 
and  communicated  to  her  the  sentence  of  death 
which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  commissioners, 
its  ratification  by  Parliament,  and  the  earnest 
petition  of  both  Houses  for  her  immediate  execu- 
tion. They  warned  her  not  to  look  for  mercy, 
spoke  severely  of  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  made  her  life  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  Reformed  opinions,  and  promised 
her  the  ministrations  of  a  Protestant  divine  in 
her  last  hours.  The  queen  of  Scots  heard  them 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  mildly,  but 
firmly,  declined  all  such  religious  assistance.  She 
declared  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
unjust,  as  she  was  innocent  of  all  consent  to  the 
plot  against  Elizabeth's  life;  but  she  implored 
them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  permit  her  to  have 
the  spiritual  consolations  of  her  almoner,  whom 
she  knew  to  be  in  the  castle,  although  debarred 
from  her  presence.    For  a  brief  period  this  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  Sir  George  Warrender's  MS.  Collection,  Archibald 
Douglas  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  November  22,  158G,  London.  Also, 
Archibald  Douglas  to  the  King,  December  8,  Warrender  MSS.,  1586. 

f  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  298. 


granted;  but  the  indulgence  was  considered  too 
great,  and  he  was  once  more  removed.  Farther 
and  more  studied  insults  were  soon  offered.  On 
the  day  after  the  arrival  of  Buckhurst,  Paulet 
entered  her  chamber  without  ceremony,  and  in- 
formed her  that,  as  she  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
considered  a  queen,  but  a  private  woman  dead 
in  law,  the  insignia  of  royalty  must  be  dispensed 
with.  Mary  replied,  that  whatever  he  or  his 
sovereign  might  consider  her,  did  not  much  move 
her;  she  was  an  anointed  princess,  and  had  received 
this  dignity  from  God ;  into  his  hands  alone  would 
she  resign  both  it  and  her  soul.*  As  for  their 
queen,  she  as  little  acknowledged  her  for  her 
superior,  as  she  did  her  heretical  council  for  her 
judges;  and  in  spite  of  the  indignities  they  had 
offered,  would  die,  as  she  had  lived,  a  queen.  This 
spirited  answer  greatly  enraged  Paulet,  who  com- 
manded Mary's  attendants  to  take  away  the  dais, 
or  cloth  of  state:  and  when  they  refused,  called  in 
some  of  his  own  people,  who  executed  the  order. 
He  then  put  on  his  hat,  sat  down  in  her  pre- 
sence, and.  pointing  to  the  billiard-table  which 
stood  in  the  chamber,  ordered  it  to  be  removed, 
remarking  that  these  vain  recreations  no  longer 
became  a  person  in  her  situation.  Such  brutal 
and  insolent  conduct  would  have  disgraced  the 
commonest  jailor  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  man 
who  was  guilty  of  this  outrage  could  plead  no 
order  from  Elizabeth.f 

That  princess  now  gave  orders  that  the  sentence 
against  the  queen  of  Scots  should  be  proclaimed 
to  the  people;  and  so  highly  excited  were  the 
citizens  in  the  metropolis  with  the  real  or  fancied 
dangers  which  they  had  escaped,  that  the  com- 
munication was  received  with  every  mark  of  public 
rejoicing.^  To  Mary  it  brought  no  new  pang, 
so  far  as  life  was  concerned;  but  she  became 
agitated  with  the  suspicion  that  Elizabeth,  to 
avoid  the  odium  of  a  public  execution,  would 
endeavour  to  have  her  privately  assassinated;  and 
this  new  idea  gave  her  the  utmost  inquietude.§ 
Nor,  if  we  are  to  believe  Camden,  ||  were  these 
ideal  terrors.  Leicester,  he  affirms,  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  given  it  as  his 
advice  that  Mary  should  be  privately  poisoned; 

*  Martyre  de  la  Boyne  D'Escosse.    Jebb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294. 
f  Letter  of  Mary  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.    Also,  Bisselii  Marias 
Stuartse  Acta,  p.  219. 

X  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  233. 

§  Letter  of  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Guise.    Jebb,  334. 
||  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 
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and  had  even  sent  a  divine  to  persuade  Secretary 
Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  course, 
which  he,  however,  utterly  rejected  and  con- 
demned. So  horrid  an  accusation  against  Leices- 
ter would  require  some  decided  proof,  which  the 
historian  has  not  given;  and  it  will  be  afterwards 
seen  that  Walsingham's  aversion  to  such  a  course 
was  exceedingly  short-lived.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Mary  addressed  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
in  these  touching  and  pathetic  terms: — 

"  Madam, — I  bless  God  with  my  whole  heart 
that,  by  means  of  your  final  judgment,  he  is  about 
to  put  a  period  to  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  my  life. 
I  make  no  petition  that  it  should  be  prolonged, 
having  already  but  too  well  known  its  bitterness. 
I  only  now  supplicate  your  highness  that,  since 
I  cannot  hope  for  any  favour  from  those  exas- 
perated ministers  who  hold  the  highest  offices  in 
your  state,  I  may  obtain,  from  your  own  sole 
bounty,  these  three  favours: — 

"  First,  As  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  expect  a 
burial  in  England,  accompanied  by  the  Catholic 
rites  practised  by  the  ancient  monarchs,  your  an- 
cestors and  mine,  and  since  the  sepulchres  of  my 
fathers  have  been  broken  up  and  violated  in  Scot- 
land, I  earnestly  request  that,  as  soon  as  my 
enemies  shall  have  glutted  themselves  with  my 
innocent  blood,  my  body  may  be  carried  by 
my  servants  to  be  interred  in  holy  ground :  above 
all,  I  could  wish  in  France,  where  rest  the  ashes 
of  the  queen  my  most  honoured  mother.  Thus 
shall  this  poor  body,  which  has  never  known 
repose  as  long  as  it  was  united  to  my  soul,  have 
rest  at  last,  when  it  and  my  spirit  are  disunited. 

"  Secondly,  I  implore  your  Majesty,  owing  to 
the  terror  I  feel  for  the  tyranny  of  those  to  whose 
charge  you  have  abandoned  me,  let  me  not  be  put 
to  death  in  secret,  but  in  the  sight  of  my  servants 
and  others.  These  persons  will  be  witnesses  to 
my  dying  in  the  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
true  church;  and  it  will  be  their  care  to  rescue 
the  close  of  my  life  and  the  last  breathings  of  my 
spirit  from  the  calumnies  with  which  they  may 
be  assailed  by  my  enemies. 

"  Thirdly,  I  request  that  my  servants,  who  have 
clung  to  me  so  faithfully  throughout  my  many  sor- 
rows, may  be  permitted  freely  to  go  where  they 
please,  and  to  retain  the  little  remembrances  which 
my  poverty  has  left  them  in  my  will. 

"  I  conjure  you,  Madam,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  our  near  relationship,  by  the  memory 


of  Henry  VII.,  our  common  ancestor,  by  the  title 
of  queen,  which  I  bear  even  to  my  death,  refuse 
me  not  these  poor  requests,  but  assure  me  of  your 
having  granted  them  by  a  single  word  under  your 
hand. 

"  I  shall  then  die,  as  I  have  lived, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister  and  prisoner, 

"  Mary  the  Queen."* 

No  answer  was  ever  returned  to  this  pathetic 
appeal,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  absolutely  certain  that 
Elizabeth  ever  received  it;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
some  exertions  to  save  the  Scottish  queen  were 
made  by  the  French  king,  and  by  her  son  the 
king  of  Scotland.  Henry  III.  had  never,  during 
the  long  course  of  her  misfortunes,  exhibited  for 
Mary  any  feelings  of  personal  affection  or  deep 
interest,  although  from  political  considerations  he 
frequently  espoused  her  cause;  but  the  idea  that 
a  queen  and  a  near  relative  should  be  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  executed,  was  so  new  and  appal- 
ling, that  he  deemed  it  imperative  to  interfere,  and 
sent  Monsieur  de  Bellievre  his  ambassador  to  pre- 
sent his  remonstrances  to  the  English  queen. 
After  many  affected  delays,  Elizabeth  received 
him  in  unusual  state  upon  her  throne,  heard  his 
message  with  a  flashing  eye  and  flushed  and  angry 
countenance^  She  restrained  her  feelings,  however, 
sufficiently  to  make  a  laboured  reply,  pronounced 
a  high  encomium  upon  her  own  forbearance,  pro- 
mised a  speedy  and  definite  answer,  protracted  the 
time  for  more  than  a  month  by  the  most  frivolous 
excuses,  and  at  last  drove  the  ambassador  to 
declare,  that  if  Mary  was  executed  his  master 
must  resent  it.  The  English  queen,  fired  at  this 
threat,  demanded  whether  his  master  had  em- 
powered him  to  use  such  language;  and,  having 
found  that  it  was  warranted  by  Bcllievre's  instruc- 
tions, wrote  a  letter  of  lofty  defiance  to  Henry, 
and  dismissed  his  envoy.  Aubespine  the  resident 
ambassador  renewed  the  attempt;  but  a  pretended 
plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  said 
to  be  traced  to  some  of  his  suite,  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  a  new  and  bitter  quarrel;  and  this  for  a 
time  interrupted  all  the  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  crowns4 

On  the  side  of  Scotland,  James'  efforts  were  not 
more  successful.  This  young  prince  had  been 
early  informed  of  the  conspiracy  by  Walsingham, 

*  Jcbb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  f  November  27. 
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and  had  written  to  Elizabeth  congratulating  her 
upon  the  discovery.*  The  English  secretary  had 
employed  his  friend,  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  sound  his 
royal  master  as  to  the  intended  proceedings  against 
the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  bade  that  nobleman  remind 
the  young  king,  that  any  mediation  for  Mary  would 
come  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  whose  father 
had  received  such  hard  measures  at  her  hands.f 

To  confirm  James  in  these  feelings,  care  had 
been  taken  to  send  him  an  account  of  the  plot, 
with  full  extracts  from  the  alleged  intercepted 
correspondence  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Babing- 
ton.  In  these  letters  James  must  have  perceived 
the  severe  terms  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by 
Mary,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  advice 
given  to  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  to  seize  his  person 
and  place  him  under  a  temporary  restraint.  Such 
revelations  were  little  calculated  to  foster  or  pre- 
serve any  sentiments  of  affection  in  a  son,  towards 
a  mother  he  had  never  known.  Yet  all  this  can- 
not excuse  the  coldness  and  indifference  which  he 
manifested.  Monsieur  de  Courcelles,  who  was 
then  in  Scotland,  received  instructions  from  the 
French  king  to  incite  the  young  monarch  to 
interfere  for  Mary:  but  he  replied  that  his  mother 
was  in  no  danger;  and  as  for  the  conspiracy,  she 
must  be  contented,  he  said,  to  drink  the  ale  she. 
had  brewed.  He  loved  her  as  much  as  nature  and 
duty  bound  him ;  but  he  knew  well  she  bore  him 
as  little  good  will  as  she  did  the  queen  of  England : 
her  practices  had  already  nearly  cost  him  his  crown, 
and  he  could  be  well  content  she  would  meddle 
with  nothing  but  prayer  and  serving  of  God.J 

These  selfish  and  moderate  sentiments  were  far 
from  acceptable  to  the  Scottish  nobles  and  people, 
who  felt  the  treatment  offered  to  the  mother  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  superiority  assumed  by 
Elizabeth,  as  a  national  insult.  Angus,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  Huntley,  Bothwell,  Herries,  and 
all  the  leading  men  about  court,  protested  loudly 
against  her  insolence;  and  declared  their  resolution 
rather  to  break  into  open  war,  than  suffer  it  to 
proceed  to  further  extremity.  §  On  this  subject, 
indeed,  the  feelings  of  the  nobles  had  become  so 
excited,  as  to  impel  them  to  speak  out  with  fierce 

*  10th  September.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Master  of  Gray 
to  Burgliley,  September  10,  1586. 

j-  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Original  draft  by  Walsingham, 
September  17,  1586. 

I  October  4.  Extract  of  Monsieur  Courcelles'  Negotiations,  Banna- 
tyne  edition,  p.  4. 

§  Extract  of  Courcelles' Negotiations,  pp.  11,13.  Bannatyne  Club 
edition. 


plainness  to  the  king  himself.  James,  it  seems, 
suspected  that  Elizabeth  would  send  an  ambassador 
to  persuade  him  to  remain  passive,  whatever  ex- 
tremities might  be  adopted  against  his  mother; 
and  turning  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  blunt  soldier, 
he  asked  his  advice  what  he  should  do.  If  your 
Majesty,  said  he,  suffers  the  process  to  proceed, 
I  think,  my  liege,  you  should  be  hanged  yourself 
the  day  after.  George  Douglas,  also  (the  same 
brave  and  attached  friend  of  Mary  who  had 
assisted  in  her  escape  from  Lochleven),  remon- 
strated in  strong  terms  with  his  royal  master; 
warning  him  to  beware  of  giving  credit  to  the 
lying  tales  of  some  about  him,  who  were  the 
pensioned  slaves  of  Elizabeth,  and  paid  to  create 
bad  blood  between  him  and  his  parent.  "  And 
yet,"  answered  James,  "how  is  it  possible  for  me 
to  love  her,  or  to  approve  her  proceedings?  Did 
she  not  write  to  Fontenay,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor here,  that  unless  I  conformed  myself  to  her 
wishes,  I  should  have  nothing  but  the  lordship  of 
Darnley;  which  was  all  my  father  had  before  me? 
Has  she  not  laboured  to  take  the  crown  off  my 
head,  and  set  up  a  regent?  Is  she  not  obstinate 
in  holding  a  different  religion?"  "  For  that  mat- 
ter," said  Douglas,  "  she  adheres  to  her  faith  in 
which  she  hath  been  brought  up,  as  your  Majesty 
doth  to  yours:  and  looking  to  the  character  of 
your  religious  guides,  she  thinks  it  better  that 
you  should  come  over  to  her  views  than  she  to 
yours."  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  king,  "  truth  it  is  I 
have  been  brought  up  amid  a  company  of  mutinous 
knavish  ministers,  whose  doctrine  I  could  never 
approve;  but  yet,  I  know  my  religion  to  be  the 
true  one." 

In  the  meantime  the  alarming  news  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  representations  of  the  French  king, 
convinced  James,  that  the  question  was  no  longer 
as  to  the  imprisonment,  but  the  life  of  Mary;  and 
the  moment  he  embraced  this  idea  his  whole 
conduct  changed.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  strong 
and  indignant  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth,  and 
despatched  it  by  Sir  William  Keith,  who  was 
instructed  to  express  himself  boldly,  and  without 
reserve  upon  the  subject.  He,  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  ambassador,  addressed  a  threaten- 
ing note  to  Walsingham,  whom  he  considered  his 
mother's  greatest  enemy;  and  he  commanded  Keith, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  English  court,  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  ambassador  in  all  his  efforts  for 
the  safety  of  the  unhappy  princess,  whose  fate 
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seemed  to  be  so  fast  approaching.  He  had  already 
written  strongly  to  Archibald  Douglas,  his  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court.*  But  it  was  suspected, 
on  good  grounds,  that  Douglas  was  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth  and  Walsingham ;  and  currently 
said,  that  as  he  had  been  at  the  father's  murder, 
he  would  have  his  hand  as  deep  in  the  mother's 
dcath.f 

On  Keith's  arrival  at  the  English  court,  |  Eliza- 
beth and  her  ministers  attempted  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  his  mission  by  the  usual  weapons  of 
delay  and  dissimulation.  When  at  last  admitted, 
the  queen  affected  the  utmost  solicitude  for  Mary's 
life;  but  represented  herself  as  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  the  remonstrances  of  her  ministers 
and  the  fears  of  her  people.  "  And  yet,"  said  she, 
turning  to  the  ambassador,  "  I  swear  by  the  living 
God,  that  I  would  give  one  of  my  own  arms  to  be 
cut  off,  so  that  any  means  could  be  found  for  us 
both  to  live  in  assurance. §  I  have  already,"  she 
continued,  "  saved  her  life,  when  even  her  own 
subjects  craved  her  death:  and  now  judge  for 
yourself  which  is  most  just,  that  I  who  am  innocent, 
or  she  who  is  guilty,  should  suffer."  ||  Eepeated 
interviews  took  place,  and  Elizabeth  on  one  occa- 
sion declared  that  no  human  power  should  ever 
persuade  her  to  sign  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execu- 
tion; but  in  the  meantime,  the  sentence  against 
her  had  been  made  public.  Leicester,  Burghley, 
and  Walsingham,  advised  her  death.  The  people, 
alarmed  by  reports  of  the  meditated  invasion  by 
Spain,  and  new  plots  against  their  princess,  became 
clamorous  on  the  same  subject;  and  James,  agi- 
tated by  the  ill  success  of  Keith,  sent  him  new 
instructions,  with  a  private  letter  written  in  pas- 
sionate and  threatening  terms.lF  On  communicat- 
ing it  to  the  English  queen,  she  broke  into  one 
of  those  sudden  and  tremendous  paroxysms  of 
rage  which  sometimes  shook  the  council-room, 
and  made  the  hearts  of  her  ministers  quail  before 
her.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she 
was  prevented  from  chasing  Keith,  who  had  spoken 

*  Appendix  to  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  No.  XLIX.  King 
James  to  Archibald  Douglas,  October,  158G  ;  also  same,  No.  L.  Archi- 
bald Douglas  to  the  King,  October  16,  1586. 

t  Lodge's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  (8vo  edit.)  p.  295,  Master  of  Gray  to 
Archibald  Douglas,  December  9,  1586. 

t  November  5,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Keith  to  Davison, 
November  5,  1586,  London. 

§  Sir  George  Warrender  MSS.  B.  fol.  341,  Archibald  Douglas  to 
James,  December  8,  1586. 

||  MS.  Warrender,  B.  fol.  333,  Douglas  to  the  Master  of  Gray,  Nov- 
ember 22,  1586. 

1f  Warrender  MSS.  B.  341,  Douglas  to  the  king,  December  8,  1586. 


with  great  boldness,  from  her  presence.  But 
Liecester  her  favourite  at  last  appeased  her;  and 
on  the  succeeding  day  she  dictated  a  more  tem- 
perate reply  to  the  young  king.  On  his  side,  also, 
James  repented  of  his  violence,  and  unfortunately 
for  his  own  honour  was  induced  to  adopt  a  milder 
tone,  to  write  an  apologetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and 
to  despatch  the  Master  of  Gray  and  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  with  instructions  to  explain  that  his  "  meaning, 
in  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done,"  was  modest  and 
not  menacing.*  Nothing  could  be  more  selfish  and 
pusillanimous  than  such  conduct.  The  Scottish 
nation  and  the  nobility  were  loud  in  their  expres- 
sions of  indignation.  Eager  to  avenge  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  their  country,  the  nobles  had  already 
irmed  themselves,  to  break  across  the  Border  and 
take  the  quarrel  into  their  own  hands ;  but  the  king, 
who  had  received  a  private  communication  from 
Walsingham, f  was  thinking  more  about  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  crown  than  the  perils  of  his 
parent;  and  intimidated  by  the  violence  of  Eliza- 
beth, judged  it  better  to  conciliate  than  to  exas- 
perate. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  James  had 
any  very  deep  desire  to  save  his  mother's  life,  when 
he  selected  so  base  and  unworthy  an  intercessor  as 
the  Master  of  Gray.  The  king  must  have  known 
well  that  this  man  had  already  betrayed  her,  that 
he  was  a  sworn  adherent  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
Mary's  safety  or  return  to  power  and  influence 
brought  danger  to  this  envoy  himself.  So  fully 
were  these  Gray's  feelings  that,  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Archibald  Douglas,  written  as  far  back  as 
October  11,  he  described  "any  good  to  Mary  as 
a  staff  for  their  own  heads;"  and  assured  him  "  he 
cared  not  although  she  were  out  of  the  way."  J 
The  result  was  exactly  what  might  have  been 
anticipated:  Gray  on  his  arrival  at  the  English 
court  (29th  December),  in  his  public  conferences 
with  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  in  the  open 
despatches  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  Scottish 
council,  exhibited  great  apparent  activity  and 
interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen. §  But 
this  was  all  unreal,  for  secretly  he  betrayed  her; 
co-operated  with  Archibald  Douglas  in  his  enmity; 
whispered  in  Elizabeth's  car  the  significant  pro- 
verb, "The  dead  don't  bite;"  persuaded  her,  that 

*  MS.  Letter,  Copy,  Warrender  MSS.  B.  fol.  336,  King  James  to 
Elizabeth,  December  15,  1586. 

f  Warrender  MSS.  B.  fol.  884.  A  memorial  of  certain  heads  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Lord  Secretary  of  Scotland. 

X  Lodge,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  edition,  p.  289.    See  also  Murclin,  pp.  573,  576. 

§  Robertson's  Appendix,  No.  L.  A  Memorial  for  his  Maicsty,  by 
the  Master  of  Gray,  January  12,  1586-87. 
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although  there  was  much  clamour,  there  was  little 
sincerity  in  his  master's  remonstrances;  and  not- 
withstanding the  honest  endeavours  of  Sir  Robert 
Melvil  against  his  base  efforts,  encouraged  her  to 
proceed  to  those  extremities  which  she  was  willing, 
yet  afraid  to  perpetrate.* 

In  her  first  interview  with  these  new  ambassa- 
dors, Elizabeth  received  their  offers  with  her  char- 
acteristic violence.  They  proposed  that  Mary 
should  demit  her  right  of  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  to  her  son.  "  How  is  that  possible?" 
said  the  queen;  "  she  is  declared  '  inhabil'  and  can 
convey  nothing."  "  If  she  have  no  rights,"  replied 
Gray,  "your  Majesty  need  not  fear  her;  if  she  have, 
let  her  assign  them  to  her  son,  in  whom  will  then 
be  placed  the  full  title  of  succession  to  your  high- 
ness." "  What,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  a  loud  voice 
and  great  oath;  "get  rid  of  one,  and  have  a  worse 
in  her  place?  Nay,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  more 
miserable  case  than  before.  By  God's  Passion, 
that  were  to  cut  mine  own  throat;  and  for  a  duchy 
or  an  earldom  to  yourself,  you,  or  such  as  you, 
would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  to  kill 
me.  No,  by  God !  your  master  shall  never  be  in 
that  place."  Gray  then  craved  that  Mary's  life 
might  at  least  be  spared  for  fifteen  days,  to  give 
them  time  to  communicate  with  the  king;  but  this 
she  peremptorily  refused.  Melvil  implored  her  to 
give  a  respite,  were  it  only  for  eight  days.  "No," 
said  Elizabeth,  rising  up,  and  impatiently  flinging 
out  of  the  apartment,  "  not  for  an  hour."f  After 
such  a  reception,  it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
the  worst;  and  although  on  a  succeeding  occasion 
the  queen  appeared  somewhat  mollified,  the  ambas- 
sadors left  her  with  the  conviction  that  fears  for 
herself,  and  not  any  lingering  feelings  of  mercy 
towards  Mary,  were  the  sole  causes  of  her  delay. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Scottish  king,  hav- 
ing required  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  to  pray  for 
his  unhappy  mother,  then  in  the  toils  of  her  ene- 
mies and  daily  expecting  death,  received  a  peremp- 
tory refusal.  This  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
since  James  had  carefully  worded  his  request  so  as 
to  remove,  as  he  thought,  every  possibility  of  oppo- 
sition; but  finding  himself  deceived,  he  directed 
Archbishop  Adamson  to  offer  up  his  prayers  for 
the  queen  in  the  High  Church  of  the  capital.  To 
his  astonishment  he  found,  on  entering  his  seat, 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  533. 

f  Robertson's  Appendix,  No.  L:  Memorial  of  the  Master  of  Gray, 
January  12,  1586-87. 


that  one  of  the  recusant  ministers,  named  Cowper, 
had  preoccupied  the  pulpit.  The  king  addressed 
him  from  the  gallery,  told  him  that  the  place  had 
been  intended  fo.  another ;  but  added  that  if  he 
would  pray  for  his  mother  he  might  remain  where 
he  was.  To  this  Cowper  answered,  that  he  would 
do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  him :  a  significant 
reply  to  all  who  knew  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  certainly  amounting  to  a  refusal.  A  scene  of 
confusion  ensued.  James  commanded  Cowper  to 
come  down  from  the  pulpit :  he  resisted.  The 
royal  guard  sprang  forward  to  pull  out  the  intruder ; 
and  he  descended,  denouncing  woe  and  wrath  on 
all  who  held  back;  declaring,  too,  that  this  hour 
would  rise  up  in  witness  against  the  king  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord.  Adamson  then  preached 
on  the  Christian  duty  of  prayer  for  all  men,  with 
such  pathetic  eloquence,  and  so  powerfully  offered 
up  his  intercession  for  their  unfortunate  queen, 
that  the  congregation  separated  in  tears,  lamenting 
the  obstinacy  of  their  pastors.* 

Meanwhile  reports  were  circulated  in  England, 
which  were  artfully  calculated  to  inflame  the  peo- 
ple and  to  excuse  severity  towards  Mary.  It  was 
said  one  day  that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  that  the  Catholics  had  joined 
them;  the  next,  that  Fotheringay  castle  was  at- 
tacked, and  that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  made  her 
escape;  then  came  rumours  that  the  northern  coun- 
ties were  already  in  rebellion,  and  that  a  new  con- 
spiracy was  on  foot  to  slay  the  queen  and  set  fire 
to  London. f 

Amidst  these  fictitious  terrors  the  privy  council 
held  repeated  meetings,  and  pressed  Elizabeth  to 
give  her  warrant  for  the  execution ;  Leicester, 
Burghley,  and  Walsingham,  entreated,  argued,  and 
remonstrated,  but  she  continued  distracted  and 
irresolute  between  the  odium  which  must  follow 
the  deed  and  its  necessity;  at  last,  amid  her  half 
sentences  and  dark  hints,  they  perceived  that  their 
mistress  wished  Mary  to  be  put  to  death,  but  had 
conceived  a  hope  they  would  spare  her  the  cruelty 
of  commanding  it,  and  find  some  secret  way  of 
despatching  her;  she  even  seemed  to  think,  that 
if  their  oath  to  "the  association"  for  her  proteclion 
did  not  lead  to  this,  they  had  promised  much,  but 
actually  done  nothing.  From  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  their  engagement,  however,  they  all  shrunk. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  334. 

f  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p-  533.  Ellis'  Letters,  2nd  Series, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  100,  10D. 
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The  idea  of  private  assassination  was  abhorrent, 
no  doubt,  to  their  feelings;  but  they  suspected, 
also,  that  Elizabeth's  only  object  was  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  Mary's  death  from  her  shoulders 
to  theirs,  and  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than 
that,  the  moment  they  had  fulfilled  her  wishes,  she 
should  turn  round  and  accuse  them  of  acting 
without  orders.  Meanwhile,  she  became  hourly 
more  unquiet,  forsook  her  wonted  amusements, 
courted  solitude,  and  often  was  heard  muttering 
to  herself  a  Latin  sentence  taken  from  some  of 
those  books  of  Emblemata,  or  Aphorisms,  which 
were  the  fashion  of  the  day:  Aut  fer  aut  feri;  ne 
feriare,  feri*  This  continued  till  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  queen  sent  for  Mr.  Davison  the 
secretary  at  ten  in  the  morning.  On  arriving  at 
the  palace,  he  found  that  the  Lord  Admiral 
Howard  had  been  conversing  with  Elizabeth  on 
the  old  point,  the  Scottish  queen's  execution ;  and 
had  received  orders  to  send  Secretary  Davison  to 
her  with  the  warrant,  which  had  already  been 
drawn  up  by  Burghley  the  lord-treasurer,  f  and 
lay  in  his  possession  unsigned.  Davison  hasted 
to  his  chamber,  and  coming  instantly  back  with  it 
and  some  other  papers  in  his  hand,  was  called  in 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  after  some  talk  on  indifferent 
topics,  asked  him  what  papers  he  had  with  him. 
He  replied,  divers  warrants  for  her  signature.  She 
then  inquired  whether  he  had  seen  the  lord- 
admiral,  and  had  brought  the  warrant  for  the 
Scottish  queen's  execution.  He  declared  he  had, 
and  delivered  it  into  the  queen's  hand;  upon  which 
she  read  it  over,  called  for  pen  and  ink,  deliberately 
signed  it,  and  then  looking  up,  asked  him  whether 
he  was  not  heartily  sorry  she  had  done  so.  To 
this  bantering  question  he  replied  gravely,  that  he 
preferred  the  death  of  the  guilty  before  that  of  the 
innocent,  and  could  not  be  sorry  that  her  Majesty 
took  the  only  course  to  protect  her  person  from 
imminent  danger.  Elizabeth  then  commanded 
him  to  take  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor  and 
have  it  sealed,  with  her  orders  that  it  should  be 
used  as  secretly  as  possible  ;  and  by  the  way,  said 
she,  relapsing  again  into  her  jocular  tone,  "you 
may  call  on  AValsingham  and  show  it  him :  I  fear 
the  shock  will  kill  him  outright."  She  added 
that  a  public  execution  must  be  avoided.  It  should 

*  Either  strike  or  be  stricken  ;  strike  lest  thou  be  stricken.  Camden 
in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

t  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  470.  For  a  minute  and  interesting  account 
of  the  whole  proceedings  of  Davison,  see  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Life  of 
Davison,  pp.  70,  105. 
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be  done,  she  said,  not  in  the  open  green  or  court 
of  the  castle,  but  in  the  hall.  In  conclusion,  she 
forbade  him  absolutely  to  trouble  her  any  farther 
or  let  her  hear  any  more  till  it  was  done  ;  she,  for 
her  part,  having  performed  all  that  in  law  or 
reason  could  be  required.* 

The  secretary  now  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
was  taking  his  leave,  when  Elizabeth  stayed  him 
for  a  short  space,  and  complained  of  Paulet  and 
others,  who  might  have  eased  her  of  this  burden. 
Even  now,  said  she,  it  might  be  so  done,  that  the 
blame  might  be  removed  from  myself,  would  you 
and  Walsingham  write  jointly,  and  sound  Sir 
Amias  and  Sir  Drew  Drury  upon  it.  To  this 
Davison  consented,  promising  to  let  Sir  Amias 
know  what  she  expected  at  his  hands;  and  the 
queen,  having  again  repeated  in  an  earnest  tone, 
that  the  matter  must  be  closely  handled,  dismissed 
him.f 

All  this  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  February.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Davi- 
son visited  Walsingham,  showed  him  the  warrant 
with  Elizabeth's  signature,  consulted  with  him  on 
the  horrid  communication  to  be  made  to  Paulet 
and  Drury;  and  repairing  to  the  chancellor,  had 
the  great  seal  affixed  to  the  warrant.  The  fatal 
paper  was  then  left  in  the  hands  of  that  dignitary ; 
and  Walsingham  and  Davison  the  same  evening 
wrote  and  despatched  a  letter  to  Fotheringay, 
recommending  to  her  keepers  the  secret  assassina- 
tion of  their  royal  charge,  at  the  queen  their 
mistress'  special  request.  This  letter,  taken  from 
an  original  found  amongst  Paulet 's  own  papers,! 
was  in  these  calm  and  measured  terms : — 

To  Sib  Amias  Paulet. 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations.  We  find 
by  speech  lately  uttered  by  her  Majesty,  that  she 
doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal 
for  her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands ; 
in  that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time,  of  yourselves 
(without  other  provocation),  found  out  some  way 
to  shorten  the  life  of  that  queen ;  considering  the 
great  peril  she  is  subject  unto  hourly,  so  long  as 
the  said  queen  shall  live.  Wherein,  besides  a  lack 
of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you 
have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties, 

*  Davison's  Defence,  drawn  up  by  himself,  in  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol. 
470,  printed  by  Nicolas.    Life  of  Davison,  Appendix  A. 
f  Nicolas'  Life  of  Davison,  p.  84. 

t  Life  of  Davison,  p.  85.  Hearne's  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii. 
p.  076. 
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or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the 
public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that 
reason  and  policy  commandeth;  especially  having 
so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction 
of  your  consciences  towards  God,  and  the  discharge 
of  your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the  world, 
as  the  oath  of '  Association/  which  you  both  have 
so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ;  and  especially  the 
matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged  being  so 
clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her:  and 
therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  that  men, 
professing  that  love  towards  her  that  you  do, 
should  in  any  kind  of  sort,  for  lack  of  the  discharge 
of  your  duties,  cast  the  burden  upon  her;  know- 
ing, as  you  do,  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood, 
especially  of  one  of  that  sex  and  quality,  and  so  near 
to  her  in  blood  as  the  said  queen  is. 

"  These  respects,  we  find,  do  greatly  trouble 
her  Majesty,  who,  we  assure  you,  has  sundry  times 
protested,  that  if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her 
good  subjects  and  faithful  servants  did  not  more 
move  her  than  her  own  peril,  she  would  never  be 
drawn  to  assent  to  the  shedding  of  her  blood.  We 
thought  it  very  meet  to  acquaint  you  [with]  these 
speeches  lately  passed  from  her  Majesty,  referring 
the  same  to  your  good  judgments.  And  so  we 
commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  most  assured  friends, 

"  Francis  Walsingham. 

"  William  Davison. 

"London,  February  1,  1586."* 

With  the  letter  Davison  sent  an  earnest  injunc- 
tion that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  flames; 
promising  for  his  part  to  burn,  or  as  he  styled  it, 
"  make  a  heretic "  of  the  answer.  Cruel  and 
morose,  however,  as  Paulet  had  undoubtedly  been 
to  Mary,  he  was  not  the  common  murderer  which 
Elizabeth  took  him  to  be,  and  refused  peremptorily 
to  have  any  hand  in  her  horrid  purpose.  He 
received  the  letter  on  the  2nd  of  February  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  six  the  same  evening, 
having  communicated  it  to  Drury,  returned  this 
answer  to  Walsingham. 

"  Your  letters  of  yesterday,  coming  to  my  hands 
this  present  day  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  would 
not  fail,  according  to  your  directions,  to  return 
my  answer  with  all  possible  speed;  which  [I]  shall 
deliver  unto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of 

*  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  by  Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  G74. 


mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  to  have  liven  to  see 
this  unhappy  day,  in  the  which  I  am  required,  by 
direction  from  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  to  do 
an  act  which  God  and  the  law  forbiddeth.  My 
good  livings  and  life  are  at  her  Majesty's  disposi- 
tion, and  I  am  ready  to  lose  them  this  next 
morrow  if  it  shall  so  please  her:  acknowledging 
that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and  gracious 
favour.  I  do  not  desire  them  to  enjoy  them  but 
with  her  highness'  good  liking;  but  God  forbid 
that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwrack  of  my 
conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  poor 
posterity,  to  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant. 
Trusting  that  her  Majesty,  of  her  accustomed 
clemency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful  answer  in 
good  part."  *    .    .  . 

This  refusal,  as  we  have  seen,  was  written  on 
the  2nd  February,  in  the  evening,  at  Fotheringay; 
and  next  morning  (the  3rd,  Friday),  Davison  re- 
ceived an  early  and  hasty  summons  from  Elizabeth, 
who  called  him  into  her  chamber,  and  inquired  if 
he  had  been  with  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor's. 
He  said  he  had ;  and  she  asked  sharply  why  he 
had  made  such  haste.  "  I  obeyed  your  Majesty's 
commands,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  deemed  it  no 
matter  to  be  dallied  with."  "  True,"  said  she, 
"  yet  methinks  the  best  and  safest  way  would  be 
to  have  it  otherwise  handled."  He  answered  to 
this,  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  the  honourable 
way  was  the  safest ;  f  and  the  queen  dismissed  him. 
But  by  this  time  the  warrant,  with  the  royal  sig- 
nature, was  in  the  hands  of  the  council ;  and  on 
that  day  they  addressed  a  letter,  inclosing  it,  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
Burghley  the  lord  treasurer,  Leicester,  Hunsdon, 
Knollys,  Walsingham,  Derby,  Howard,  Cobham, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  Davison  himself.  \ 
Yet  some  fears  as  to  the  responsibility  of  sending 
it  away  without  the  queen's  knowledge,  made  them 
still  hesitate  to  despatch  it.  In  this  interval 
Paulet's  answer  arrived ;  and  as  Walsingham,  to 
whom  he  had  addressed  it,  was  sick  (or,  as  some 
said,  pretended  illness),  the  task  of  communicating 
it  to  Elizabeth  fell  on  Davison.  She  read  it  with 
symptoms  of  great  impatience ;  and  breaking  out 
into  passionate  expressions,  declared  that  she  hated 
those  dainty,  nice,  precise  fellows,  who  promised 
much,  but  performed  nothing ;  casting  all  the 

*  Heame's  Robert  of  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 
f  Davison's  Apology,  in  Nicolas'  Life,  Appendix  A. 
X  Ellis'  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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burden  on  her.  But,  she  added,  she  would  have 
it  done  without  him,  by  Wingfield.  Who  this 
new  assassin  was,  to  whom  the  queen  alluded, 
docs  not  appear.* 

The  privy  council,  meanwhile,  had  determined 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  sending  off  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  upon  themselves  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  intrusted  it  to  Beal  the  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil, who,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  4th  of 
February,  arrived  with  it  at  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Kent ;  and  next  day,  being  Sunday,  proceeded  to 
Fothcringay  and  communicated  it  to  Sir  Amias 
I'aulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.f  Intelligence  was 
then  sent  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  grand  marshal 
of  England,  who  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
Fothcringay  ;  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th 
February,  this  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Kent 
came  to  the  castle  with  several  persons  who  were 
to  give  directions  or  to  be  employed  in  the  ap- 
proaching tragedy.  For  some  days  before  this 
Mary's  servants  had  suspected  the  worst ;  but  the 
preparations  which  now  took  place,  and  the  arrival 
of  so  many  strangers,  threw  them  into  despair. 
On  Tuesday  after  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  the  two 
earls  demanded  an  audience  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
who  sent  word  that  she  was  indisposed  and  in  bed  ; 
but  if  the  matter  were  of  consequence,  she  would 
rise  and  receive  them.  On  their  reply  that  it  could 
brook  no  delay,  they  were  admitted  after  a  short 
interval ;  and  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  coming  into 
the  apartment,  with  Paulet,  Drury,  and  Beal, 
found  her  seated  at  the  bottom  of  her  bed,  her 
usual  place,  with  her  small  woik-table  before  her.J 
Near  her  stood  her  physician  Burgoin,  and  her 
women.  When  the  earls  uncovered,  she  received 
them  with  her  usual  tranquil  grace  ;  and  Shrews- 
bury, in  few  words,  informed  her  that  his  royal 
mistress,  Elizabeth,  being  overcome  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  her  subjects,  had  given  orders  for  her 
execution,  for  which  she  would  now  be  pleased  to 
hear  the  warrant.  Beal  then  read  the  commission, 
to  which  she  listened  unmoved  and  without  inter- 
rupting him.  On  its  conclusion  she  bowed  her 
head,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  thanked 
her  gracious  God  that  this  welcome  news  had  at 
last  come ;  declaring  how  happy  she  should  be  to 
leave  a  world  where  she  was  of  no  use,  and  had 
suffered  continued  affliction.    She  assured  the  lords 

*  Davison's  Defence;  Nicolas'  Life  of  Davison,  |>.  103;  and  iJ. 
Appendix  A. 

t  La  Mort  de  la  Roync  D'Escosse,  in  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  ftl2. 
J  La  Mort  de  la  Koync  D'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  612, 


that  she  regarded  it  as  a  signal  happiness,  that  God 
had  sent  her  death  at  this  moment,  after  so  many 
evils  and  sorrows  endured  for  his  Holy  Catholic 
Church  :  "  That  church,"  she  continued,  with 
great  fervour  of  expression,  "  for  which  I  have 
been  ready,  as  I  have  often  testified,  to  lay  down 
my  life,  and  to  shed  my  blood  drop  by  drop." 
"Alas,"  she  continued,  "I  did  not  think  myself 
worthy  of  so  happy  a  death  as  this  ;  but  I  acknow- 
ledge it  as  a  sign  of  the  love  of  God,  and  humbly 
receive  it  as  an  earnest  of  my  reception  into  the 
number  of  his  servants.  Long  have  I  doubted  and 
speculated  for  these  eighteen  or  nineteen  years, 
from  day  to  day,  upon  all  that  was  about  to  happen 
to  me.  Often  have  I  thought  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  have  acted  to  imprisoned 
princes  ;  and,  after  my  frequent  escapes  from  such 
snares  as  have  been  laid  for  me,  I  have  scarce  ven- 
tured to  hope  for  such  a  blessed  end  as  this."  She 
then  spoke  of  her  high  rank,  which  had  so  little 
defended  her  from  cruelty  and  injustice  :  born  a 
queen,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  the  near  relative  of 
the  queen  of  England,  the  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
VII.,  once  queen  of  France,  and  still  queen-dowa- 
ger of  that  kingdom  ;  and  yet,  what  had  all  this 
availed  her  ?  She  had  loved  England ;  she  had 
desired  its  prosperity,  as  the  next  heir  to  that 
crown  ;  and,  as  far  as  was  permitted  to  a  good 
Catholic,  had  laboured  for  its  welfare.  She  had 
earnestly  longed  for  the  love  and  friendship  of  her 
good  sister  the  queen  ;  had  often  informed  her  of 
coming  dangers  ;  had  cherished  as  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart,  that  for  once  she  should  meet  her  in 
person,  and  speak  with  her  in  confidence ;  being 
well  assured  that,  had  this  ever  happened,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  jealousies  and 
dissensions.  But  all  had  been  refused  her ;  her 
enemies,  who  still  lived  and  acted  for  their  own 
interests,  had  kept  them  asunder.  She  had  been 
treated  with  ignominy  and  injustice  ;  imprisoned 
contrary  to  all  faith  and  treaties ;  kept  a  captive 
for  nineteen  years  ;  "and  at  last,"  said  she,  laying 
her  hand  upon  the  New  Testament  which  was  on 
her  table,  "  condemned  by  a  tribunal  which  had  no 
power  over  me,  for  a  crime  of  which  I  here  solemnly 
declare  I  am  innocent.*  I  have  neither  invented, 
nor  consented  to,  nor  pursued  any  conspiracy  for 
the  death  of  the  queen  of  England."  The  earl  of 
Kent  here  hastily  interrupted  her,  declaring  that 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  she  bad 
*  La  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse,  p.  618. 
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sworn  was  false,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  version, 
which  invalidated  her  oath.  "  It  is  the  translation 
in  which  I  believe,"  answered  Mary,  "  as  the  ver- 
sion of  our  Holy  Church.  Does  your  lordship 
think  my  oath  would  be  better  if  I  swore  on  your 
translation,  which  I  disbelieve  ?  " 

She  then  entreated  to  be  allowed  the  services  of 
her  priest  and  almoner,  who  was  in  the  castle,  but 
had  not  been  permitted  to  see  her  since  her  re- 
moval from  Chartley.  He  would  assist  her,  she 
said,  in  her  preparations  for  death,  and  administer 
that  spiritual  consolation  which  it  would  be  sinful 
to  receive  from  any  one  of  a  different  faith.  To 
the  disgrace  of  the  noblemen,  the  request  was 
refused:  nor  was  this  to  be  attributed  to  any 
cruelty  in  Elizabeth,  who  had  given  no  instruc- 
tions upon  the  subject;  but  to  the  intolerant 
bigotry  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  in  a  long  theo- 
logical discourse  attempted  to  convert  her  to  his 
own  opinions;  offering  her,  in  the  place  of  her 
confessor,  the  services  of  the  Protestant  dean 
of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Fletcher,  whom  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Mary  expressed  her  aston- 
ishment at  this  last  unexpected  stroke  of  cruelty ; 
but  bore  it  meekly  as  she  had  done  all  the  rest, 
although  she  peremptorily  declined  all  assistance 
from  the  dean.  She  then  inquired  what  time  she 
should  die;  and  the  earls  having  answered,  "To-, 
morrow  at  eight  in  the  morning,"  made  their 
obeisance,  and  left  the  room.  On  their  departure 
she  called  her  women,  and  bade  them  hasten 
supper,  that  she  might  have  time  to  arrange  her 
affairs.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  or  rather 
playful,  than  her  manner  at  this  moment.  "Come, 
come,"  said  she,  "Jane  Kennedy,  cease  weeping, 
and  be  busy.  Did  I  not  warn  you,  my  children, 
that  it  would  come  to  this?  and  now,  blessed  be 
God !  it  has  come ;  and  fear  and  sorrow  are  at 
an  end.  Weep  not,  then,  nor  lament,  but  rejoice 
rather  that  you  see  your  poor  mistress  so  near  the 
end  of  all  her  troubles.  Dry  your  eyes,  then,  and 
let  us  pray  together." 

Her  men-servants,  who  were  in  tears,  then  left 
the  room,  and  Mary  passed  some  time  in  devotion 
with  her  ladies.  After  which  she  occupied  herself 
in  counting  the  money  which  still  remained  in  her 
cabinet;  dividing  it  into  separate  sums,  which  she 
intended  for  her  servants;  and  then  putting  each 
sum  into  a  little  purse  with  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  she  wrote,  with  her  own  hand,  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined.  Supper 


was  next  brought  in,  of  which  she  partook  spar- 
ingly, as  was  usual  with  her;  conversing  from 
time  to  time  with  Burgoin  her  physician,  who 
served  her;  and  sometimes  falling  into  a  reverie, 
during  which  it  was  remarked  that  a  sweet  smile, 
as  if  she  had  heard  some  good  news,  would  pass 
over  her  features,  lighting  them  up  with  an 
expression  of  animated  joy,  which,  much  changed 
as  she  was  by  sorrow  and  ill  health,  recalled  to 
her  poor  servants  her  days  of  beauty.  It  was  with 
one  of  these  looks  that,  turning  to  her  physician, 
she  said,  "Did  you  remark,  Burgoin,  what  that 
earl  of  Kent  said  in  his  talk  with  me:  that  my 
life  would  have  been  the  death,  as  my  death 
would  be  the  life,  of  their  religion?  Oh,  how 
glad  am  I  at  that  speech !  Here  comes  the  truth 
at  last,  and  I  pray  you  remark  it.  They  told  me 
I  was  to  die  because  I  had  plotted  against  the 
queen ;  but  then  arrives  this  Kent  whom  they  sent 
hither  to  convert  me,  and  what  says  he?  I  am  to 
die  for  my  religion."* 

After  supper  she  called  for  her  ladies,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  cup  of  wine,  drank  to  them  all,  begging 
them  to  pledge  her;  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
mingling  their  tears  in  the  cup,  and  asking  her 
forgiveness  if  they  had  ever  offended  her.  This 
she  readily  give  them,  bidding  them  farewell  with 
much  tenderness,  entreating  in  her  turn  their 
pardon,  and  solemnly  enjoining  them  to  continue 
firm  in  their  religion,  and  forget  all  their  little 
jealousies,  living  in  peace  and  love  with  each 
other.  It  would  be  easier  to  do  so  now,  she 
added,  since  Nau,  who  had  been  so  busy  in  creat- 
ing dissensions,  was  no  longer  with  them.  This 
was  the  only  subject  on  which  she  felt  and  ex- 
pressed herself  with  something  like  keenness; 
repeating  more  than  once  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  death,  but  adding  that  she  forgave  him. 
She  next  examined  her  wardrobe,  and  selected 
various  dresses  as  presents  to  her  servants,  deliver- 
ing them  at  the  moment,  with  some  kind  expression 
to  each.  She  then  wrote  to  her  almoner,  lament- 
ing that  the  cruelty  of  her  enemies  had  refused 
her  the  consolation  of  his  presence  with  her  in 
her  last  moments,  imploring  him  to  watch  and 
pray  with  her  that  night,  and  to  send  her  his 
absolution.!  After  this  she  made  her  will;  and 
lastly,  wrote  to  the  king  of  France.    By  this  time 

*  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  534.  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse. 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 

f  The  letters  are  preserved,  and  will  be  found  printed  in  Jebb,  vol. 
ii.pp.  627,  630. 
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it  was  two  in  the  morning,  and  finding  herself 
fatigued,  she  lay  down,  having  first  washed  her 
feet,  whilst  her  women  watched  and  read  at  her 
bedside.  They  observed  that,  though  quite  still 
and  tranquil,  she  was  not  asleep,  her  lips  moving, 
as  if  engaged  in  secret  prayer.  It  was  her  custom  to 
have  her  women  read  to  her  at  night  a  portion  of 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  a  book  she  loved  much; 
and  this  last  night  she  would  not  omit  it,  but 
made  Jane  Kennedy  choose  a  portion  for  their 
usual  devotions.  She  selected  the  life  entitled 
"  The  Good  Thief,"  which  treats  of  that  beautiful 
and  affecting  example  of  dying  faith  and  divine 
compassion.  "Alas,"  said  Mary,  "he  was  indeed 
a  very  great  sinner,  but  not  so  great  as  I  am. 
May  my  Saviour,  in  memory  of  his  passion,  have 
mercy  on  me,  as  he  had  on  him,  at  the  hour  of 
death."*  At  this  moment  she  recollected  that  she 
would  require  a  handkerchief  to  bind  her  eyes  at 
her  execution;  and  bidding  them  bring  her  several, 
she  selected  one  of  the  finest,  which  was  em- 
broidered with  gold,  laying  it  carefully  aside. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  rose,  observing  that  now 
she  had  but  two  hours  to  live;  and  having  finished 
her  toilet  she  came  into  her  oratory,  and  kneeling 
with  her  women  before  the  altar,  where  they 
usually  said  mass,  continued  long  in  prayer.  Her 
physician  then,  afraid  of  her  being  exhausted, 
begged  her  to  take  a  little  bread  and  wine;  which 
she  did  cheerfully,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time 
for  giving  her  her  last  meal. 

A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  door,  and  a 
messenger  came  to  say  that  the  lords  waited  for 
her.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  a  short  time  to 
conclude  her  devotions.  Soon  after,  a  second 
summons  arriving,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
sheriff  alone,  with  his  white  wand,  walked  into 
the  room,  proceeded  to  the  altar,  where  the  queen 
still  knelt,  and  informed  her  that  all  was  ready. 
She  then  rose,  saying  simply,  "Let  us  go;"  and 
Burgoin  her  physician,  who  assisted  her  to  rise 
from  her  knees,  asking  her  at  this  moment  whether 
she  would  not  wish  to  take  with  her  the  little  cross 
and  ivory  crucifix  which  lay  on  the  altar,  she  said: 
"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  it  was  my  intention  to  have  done  so : 
many,  many  thanks  for  putting  me  in  mind!" 
She  then  received  it,  kissed  it,  and  desired  Anni- 
bal,  one  of  her  suite,  to  carry  it  before  her.  The 
sheriff,  walking  first,  now  conducted  her  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment;    on  reaching  which  her 

*  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  d-  C3T. 


servants,  who  had  followed  her  thus  far,  were 
informed  that  they  must  now  turn  back,  as  a 
command  had  been  given  that  they  should  not 
accompany  their  mistress  to  the  scaffold.  This 
stern  and  unnecessary  order  was  received  by  them 
with  loud  remonstrances  and  tears;  but  Mary  only 
observed,  that  it  was  hard  not  to  suffer  her  poor 
servants  to  be  present  at  her  death.  She  then 
took  the  crucifix  in  her  hand,  and  bade  them 
affectionately  adieu ;  whilst  they  clung  in  tears  to 
her  robe,  kissed  her  hand,  and  were  with  difficulty 
torn  from  her,  and  locked  up  in  the  apartment. 
The  queen  after  this  proceeded  alone  down  the 
great  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  she  was  re- 
ceived by  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  who 
were  struck  with  the  perfect  tranquillity  and 
unaffected  grace  with  which  she  met  them.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  satin,  matronly,  but  richly; 
and  with  more  studied  care  than  she  was 
commonly  accustomed  to  bestow.  She  wore  a 
long  veil  of  white  crape,  and  her  usual  high 
Italian  ruff;  an  Agnus  Dei  was  suspended  by  a 
pomander  chain  round  her  neck,  and  her  beads 
of  gold  hung  at  her  girdle.*  At  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  she  found  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  old 
affectionate  servant,  and  master  of  her  household, 
waiting  to  take  his  last  farewell.  On  seeing  her 
he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  and 
bitterly  lamented  it  should  have  fallen  on  him 
to  carry  to  Scotland  the  heart-rending  news  of 
his  dear  mistress'  death.  "Weep  not,  my  good 
Melvil,"  said  she,  "  but  rather  rejoice  that  an  end 
has  at  last  come  to  the  sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart. 
And  carry  this  news  with  thee,  that  I  die  firm  in 
my  religion,  true  to  Scotland,  true  to  France.  May 
God,  who  can  alone  judge  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men,  forgive  those  who  have  thirsted  for  my 
blood!  He  knows  my  heart;  he  knows  my  desire 
hath  ever  been,  that  Scotland  and  England  should 
be  united.  Remember  me  to  my  son,"  she  added. 
"  Tell  him  that  I  have  done  nothing  that  may 
prejudice  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  And  now, 
good  Melvil,  my  most  faithful  servant,  once  more 
I  bid  thee  farewell."  She  then  earnestly  entreated 
that  her  women  might  still  be  permitted  to  be  with 
her  at  her  death ;  but  the  carl  of  Kent  peremp- 
torily refused,  alleging  that  they  would  only  disturb 
everything  by  their  lamentations,  and  be  guilty  of 
something  scandalous  and  superstitious;  probably 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.    "  ALip, 
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poor  souls !"  said  Mary,  "  I  will  give  my  word  and 
promise  they  will  do  none  of  these  things.  It 
would  do  them  good  to  bid  me  farewell ;  and  I 
hope  your  mistress,  who  is  a  maiden  queen,  hath 
not  given  you  so  strait  a  commission.  She  might 
grant  me  more  than  this  were  I  a  far  meaner 
person.  And  yet,  my  lords,  you  know  I  am 
cousin  to  your  queen,  descended  from  the  blood  of 
Henry  VII.,  a  married  queen  of  France,  and  an 
anointed  queen  of  Scotland.  Surely,  surely  they 
will  not  deny  me  this  last  little  request :  my  poor 
girls  wish  only  to  see  me  die."*  As  she  said  this 
a  few  tears  were  observed  to  fall,  for  the  first 
time ;  and  after  some  consultation,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  have  two  of  her  ladies  and  four  of  her 
gentlemen  beside  her.  She  then  immediately 
chose  Burgoin  her  physician,  her  almoner,  surgeon, 
and  apothecary,  Avith  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth 
Curie.  Followed  by  them,  and  by  Melvil  bearing 
her  train,  she  entered  the  great  hall  and  walked  to 
the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  at  its  upper 
end.  It  was  a  raised  platform  about  two  feet  in 
height  and  twelve  broad,  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and 
covered  with  black.  Upon  it  were  placed  a  low 
chair  and  cushion,  two  other  seats,  and  the  block. 
The  queen  regarded  it  without  the  least  change  of 
countenance,  cheerfully  mounted  the  steps,  and  sat 
down  with  the  same  easy  grace  and  dignity  with 
which  she  would  have  occupied  her  throne.  On 
her  right  were  seated  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury, on  her  left  stood  the  sheriffs,  and  before  her 
the  two  executioners.  The  earl  of  Kent,  the  dean 
of  Peterborough,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir  Drew 
Drury,  Beal,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and 
others  stood  beside  the  scaffold ;  and  these,  with 
the  guards,  officers,  attendants,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
be  present,  made  up  an  assembly  of  about  two 
hundred  in  all.  Beal  then  read  the  warrant  for  her 
death,  which  she  heard  with  apparent  attention  ; 
but  those  near  her  could  see,  by  the  sweet  and 
absent  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  her 
thoughts  were  far  off. 

When  it  was  finished,  she  crossed  herself,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  persons  round  the 
scaffold.  She  spoke  of  her  rights  as  a  sovereign 
princess,  which  had  been  invaded  and  trampled  on, 
and  of  her  long  sorrows  and  imprisonment ;  but 
expressed  the  deepest  thankfulness  to  God  that, 
being  now  about  to  die  for  her  religion,  she  was 

*  La  Mort  de  !a  Royne  D'Escosse,  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  635,  636. 


permitted  before  this  company  to  testify  that  she 
died  a  Catholic,  and  innocent  of  having  invented 
any  plot,  or  consented  to  any  practices,  against  the 
queen's  life.  "  I  will  here,"  said  she,  "  in  my  last 
moments,  accuse  no  one  ;  but  when  I  am  gone 
much  will  be  discovered  that  is  now  hid,  and  the 
objects  of  those  who  have  procured  my  death  be 
more  clearly  disclosed  to  the  world." 

Fletcher  the  dean  of  Peterborough  now  came 
up  upon  the  scaffold,  and,  with  the  earls  of  Kent 
and  Shrewsbury,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
engage  Mary  in  their  devotions;  but  she  repelled 
all  their  offers,  at  first  mildly,  and  afterwards,  when 
they  insisted  on  her  joining  with  them  in  prayer, 
in  more  peremptory  terms.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Kent,  in  the  excess  of  his  Puritanism,  observ- 
ing her  intensely  regarding  the  crucifix,  bade  her 
renounce  such  antiquated  superstitions:  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  that  image  of  Christ  serves  to  little 
purpose,  if  you  have  him  not  engraved  upon  your 
heart."  "  Ah,"  said  Mary,  "  there  is  nothing 
more  becoming  a  dying  Christian  than  to  carry 
in  his  hands  this  remembrance  of  his  redemption. 
How  impossible  is  it  to  have  such  an  object  in  our 
hands  and  keep  the  heart  unmoved  ! "  * 

The  dean  of  Peterborough  then  prayed  in  Eng- 
lish, being  joined  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  present;  whilst  Mary,  kneeling  apart,  re- 
peated portions  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  in  Latin,f 
and  afterwards  continued  her  prayers  aloud  in 
English.  By  this  time  the  dean  having  concluded, 
there  was  a  deep  silence,  so  that  every  word  was 
heard.  Amid  this  stillness  she  recommended  to 
God  his  afflicted  church,  her  son  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  declared 
that  her  whole  hope  rested  on  her  Saviour;  and 
although  she  confessed  that  she  was  a  great  sinner, 
she  humbly  trusted  that  the  blood  of  that  imma- 
culate Lamb,  which  had  been  shed  for  all  sinners, 
would  wash  all  her  guilt  away.  She  then  invoked 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  imploring 
them  to  grant  her  their  prayers  with  God;  and 
finally  declared  that  she  forgave  all  her  enemies. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  behold  her  at  this 
moment  without  being  deeply  affected;  on  her 
knees,  her  hands  clasped  together  and  raised  to 

*  Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart,  Royne  D'Escosse.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47 
200,  307  ;  and  same  volume,  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse,  637. 

f  Tbe  psalms,  as  numbered  in  the  reformed  version,  were  xxxi.  Ii. 
and  xci.  In  the  vulgate,  Miserere  mei,  Deus  ;  In  te,  Domine,  speravi; 
Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio.  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse,  in  Jebb.  vol. 
ii.  p.  638.    Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  248. 
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Heaven,  an  expression  of  adoration  and  divine 
serenity  lighting  np  her  features,  and  upon  her 
lips  the  words  of  forgiveness  to  her  persecutors. 
As  she  finished  her  devotions  she  kissed  the 
crucifix,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ex- 
claimed in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  "  As  thine  arms, 
0  my  God,  were  spread  out  upon  the  cross,  so 
receive  me  within  the  arms  of  thy  mercy ;  extend 
thy  pity,  and  forgive  my  sins  ! " 

She  then  cheerfully  suffered  herself  to  he 
undressed  by  her  two  women,  Jane  Kennedy  and 
Elizabeth  Curie,  and  gently  admonished  them  not 
to  distress  her  by  their  tears  and  lamentations; 
putting  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  bidding  them 
remember  that  she  had  promised  for  them.  On 
seeing  the  executioner  come  up  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance, she  smiled,  and  playfully  said  she  had  neither 
been  used  to  such  grooms  of  the  chamber,  nor  to 
undress  before  so  many  people.  When  all  was 
ready  she  kissed  her  two  women,  and  giving  them 
her  last  blessing,  desired  them  to  leave  her,  one 
of  them  having  first  bound  her  eyes  with  the 
handkerchief  which  she  had  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
She  then  sat  down,  and  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, held  her  neck  firm  and  erect,  expecting  that 
she  was  to  be  beheaded  in  the  French  fashion, 
with  a  sword  and  in  a  sitting  attitude.  Those 
who  were  present  and  knew  nothing  of  this  mis- 
conception, wondered  at  this;  and  in  the  pause 
Mary,  still  waiting  for  the  blow,  repeated  the 
psalm,  "  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  trusted:  let  me 
never  be  put  to  confusion."     On  being  made 


aware  of  her  mistake  she  instantly  knelt  down, 
and  groping  with  her  hands  for  the  block,  laid 
her  neck  upon  it  without  the  slightest  mark  of 
trembling  or  hesitation.  Her  last  words  were, 
"  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth."  At 
this  moment  the  tears  and  emotions  of  the  spec- 
tators had  reached  their  height,  and  appear, 
unfortunately,  to  have  shaken  the  nerves  and 
disturbed  the  aim  of  the  executioner,  so  that  his 
first  blow  was  ill  directed,  and  only  wounded  his 
victim.  She  lay,  however,  perfectly  still,  and  the 
next  stroke  severed  the  head  from  the  body.  The 
executioner  then  held  the  head  up  and  called 
aloud,  "  God  save  the  queen  !"  "  So  let  all  Queen 
Elizabeth's  enemies  perish  !"  was  the  prayer  of  the 
dean  of  Peterborough;  but  the  spectators  were  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and  one  deep  voice  only  answered, 
Amen.    It  came  from  the  earl  of  Kent.* 

An  affecting  incident  now  occurred.  On  remov- 
ing the  dead  body,  and  the  clothes  and  mantle 
which  lay  beside  it,  Mary's  favourite  little  dog, 
which  had  followed  its  mistress  to  the  scaffold 
unperceived,  was  found  nestling  under  them.  No 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  it  to  quit  the  spot;  and 
it  remained  lying  beside  the  corpse,  and  stained 
in  the  blood,  till  forcibly  carried  away  by  the 
attendants.! 

*  Mort  de  la  Royne  D'Escosse,  p.  G41.  Martyre  de  Marie  Stuart. 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.  Camden  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii  p.  535.  Ellis' 
Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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The  conduct  of  Elizabeth  on  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  marked  by  much  dissimulation 
and  injustice.  After  having  signed  the  warrant 
for  her  execution,  commanded  it  to  be  carried  to 
the  Seals,  and  positively  interdicted  Davison,  to 
whom  she  delivered  it,  from  any  further  commu- 
nication with  her  till  it  was  obeyed,  she  suddenly 
turned  fiercely  round  upon  him  and  her  council, 
and  cast  on  them  the  whole  guilt  of  Mary's  blood. 
In  a  moment  she  denied,  or  pretended  to  forget, 
everything  which  she  had  done.  She  had  declared  ■ 
to  Sir  Robert  Melvil,  that  she  would  not  spare  his 
royal  mistress'  life  for  one  hour ;  now  she  swore 
vehemently  that  she  never  intended  to  take  it. 
She  had  assured  Davison,  with  a  great  oath,  that 
she  meant  the  execution  to  go  forward  ;  now  she 
loudly  protested  that  she  had  commanded  him  to 
keep  the  warrant  till  he  received  further  orders. 
She  had  laboured  anxiously  with  Paulet  to  have 
Mary  secretly  made  away  with ;  and  now  she  did 
not  scruple  to  call  God  to  witness,  under  awful 
obtestations,  that  her  determined  resolution  had 
been  all  along  to  save  her  life.*  And  her  subse- 
quent conduct  was  perfectly  in  character  with  all 
this.  On  the  day  after  the  execution,  Lord  Shrews- 
bury wrote  from  Fotheringay  to  the  court,  which 
was  then  at  Greenwich.  Next  morning,  at  nine, 
his  letters  were  brought  to  the  palace  by  his  son, 
Henry  Talbot,  and  the  news  became  public.  Soon 
after,  the  bells  of  the  city  and  the  blazing  of  bon- 

*  Supra,  p.  216.  Life  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Chancellor, 
p.  119.  Chasteauneuf  to  Henry  III.,  28th  February,  1587.  Also, 
MS.  Minutes  of  Carey's  Message,  Warrender  MSS. 


fires  proclaimed  the  happiness  of  the  people.*  It 
was  impossible  that  these  demonstrations  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Elizabeth ;  and  we 
know  from  Davison,  every  word  of  whose 
"Apology"  carries  truth  and  conviction  with  it, 
that  the  queen  that  same  night  was  made  aware  of 
Mary's  execution  ;  f  but  she  took  no  notice,  and 
kept  an  obstinate  silence.  Apparently  none  of  her 
ministers  dared  to  allude  to  the  event ;  and  when, 
after  four  days,  the  news  was  at  last  forced  upon 
her,  she  broke  into  a  hypocritical  passion  of  aston- 
ishment, tears,  and  indignation.  She  upbraided 
her  councillors  with  having  purposely  deceived 
her,:}:  chased  Burghley  from  her  presence,  and 
committed  Secretary  Davison  to  the  Tower.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  upright  and  able,  but  most 
unfortunate  of  men  pleaded,  with  all  the  energy  of 
truth,  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  for  everything 
that  he  had  done.  She  knew  he  had  no  witnesses 
of  their  conversation  ;  charged  him  with  falsehood 
and  disobedience  ;  compelled  Burghley,  who  must 
have  been  well  assured  of  his  innocence,  to  draw 
up  a  severe  memorial  against  him  ;  had  him  tried 
before  the  Star  Chamber ;  degraded  him  from  his 
office  of  secretary ;  inflicted  on  him  a  fine  which 
amounted  to  absolute  ruin  ;  and  never  afterwards 
admitted  him  to  the  least  enjoyment  of  her  favour. § 

*  Life  of  Egerton,  pp.  117,  119.  Letter  of  Chasteauneuf  to  Henry 
III.,  28th  February,  1587.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Chas- 
teauneuf uses  the  new  style. 

t  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Life  of  Davison,  p.  268. 

|  Wright,  Life  and  Times  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  332,  Wolley  to 
Leicester,  Sunday,  1586.    This  Sunday  was  the  12th  February. 

§  Nicolas'  Life  of  Davison,  pp.  82,  83 ;  and  Appendix,  pp.  236, 
236,  260,  263. 
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All  this  was  in  keeping  with  the  suhtlcty  and 
disregard  of  truth  which  sometimes  marked  Eliza- 
beth's proceedings,  when  she  had  any  great  object 
to  gain.  It  was  part  of  a  premeditated  plan  by 
which  she  hoped  to  mislead  Europe,  and  convince 
its  states  that  she  was  really  guiltless  of  Mary's 
blood.  But  ultimately  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
Continent;  and  it  was  too  palpably  fictitious  to 
be  successful  for  a  moment  in  Scotland,  where 
the  facts  were  well  known.  In  that  country,  the 
news  of  Mary's  execution  was  received  with  a 
universal  burst  of  indignation,  and  open  threats 
of  revenge.  But  the  English  wardens,  Lord 
Scrope  and  Sir  John  Foster,  were  provided  against 
immediate  attack;  and  the  season  of  the  year, 
which  was  seedtime,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
Scots  to  assemble  in  any  force.* 

It  was  Mr.  Roger  Ashton,  a  gentleman  of  James' 
bedchamber,  whom  he  had  sent  to  London  some 
time  before  this,  that  brought  the  king  the  first 
certain  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death.  Ashton 
arrived  in  Edinburgh  about  the  seventh  day  after 
the  execution;  and  Lord  Scrope,  who  had  des- 
patched a  spy  to  watch  James'  motions,  wrote  in 
alarm  to  Walsingham,  that  the  monarch  was  griev- 
ously offended,  and  had  sworn  that  so  foul  an  act  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  should  not  pass  unrevenged.f 
The  feelings,  however,  of  this  prince  were  neither 
deep  nor  lasting.  Even  at  this  sad  moment, 
selfishness  and  the  assurance  of  undivided  sove- 
reignty neutralized  his  resentment;  and  he  suffered 
some  expressions  of  satisfaction  to  escape  him, 
which  his  chief  minister,  Secretary  Maitland,  did 
not  choose  should  reach  any  but  the  most  con- 
fidential ears.  J  Meantime,  as  Ashton's  information 
was  secret,  James  took  no  public  notice  of  it,  but 
sent  in  haste  for  Lord  Maxwell,  Ker  of  Ancrum, 
and  young  Fernyhirst.§  These  were  reckoned 
amongst  his  most  warlike  Border  leaders;  and 
whilst  the  country  rang  with  threats  of  revenge, 
the  king  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  held 
conference  with  them  and  his  most  confidential 
nobles. 

Amid  these  consultations,  Mr.  Robert  Carey  was 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Foster  to  Walsing- 
ham, 26th  February,  1586-87.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.  Scrope  to  Walsingham,  14th  February,  1586-87. 

t  Lord  Scrope  to  Walsingham.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times, 
TOl.  ii.  p.  333,  21st  February,  1586-87.  Also,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.  Sir  H.  Woddrington  to  Walsingham,  25th  February,  1586-87. 

t  MS.  Caldcrwood.    British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  974. 

§  Lord  Scrope  to  Walsingham,  21st  February,  1586-87.  Wright's 
Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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despatched  by  the  English  queen  to  convey  her 
apology  to  Scotland.  This  young  courtier  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  Elizabeth's  cousin- 
german,  and  she  selected  him  as  a  personal  favourite 
of  the  Scottish  king.  He  carried  with  him  a 
letter,  written  in  her  own  hand,  in  which  she 
expressed  the  excessive  grief  which  overwhelmed 
her  mind,  in  consequence  of  what  she  termed  "the 
miserable  accident  which  had  befallen,  far  contrary 
to  her  meaning;"*  and  he  was  instructed  to  throw 
the  entire  blame  of  the  tragedy  at  Fotheringay 
upon  Davison  and  her  council.  On  arriving  at 
Berwick,  Carey  forwarded  a  letter  requesting  an 
audience;  but  this  the  king  declined  to  grant  till 
the  envoy  had  stated,  on  his  honour,  whether  his 
mother,  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  dead  or  alive; 
and  when  it  was  answered  that  she  was  executed, 
James  peremptorily  refused  to  see  the  ambassador, 
and  commanded  him  to  proceed  no  farther  into 
Scotland.  He  added,  however,  that  he  would 
send  some  members  of  his  council  to  Berwick,  to 
whom  the  letter  and  message  of  the  English  queen 
might  be  delivered. 

On  any  other  occasion  the  wrath  of  Elizabeth 
would  have  blazed  high  and  fierce  at  such  an 
indignity ;  but  at  this  moment  she  was  placed  in 
circumstances  which  compelled  her  to  digest  the 
affront,  and  Carey  communicated  her  false  and  un- 
generous version  of  the  story  of  Mary's  death  to  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  and  the  Laird  of  Cowdenknowes, 
who  met  him  for  this  purpose  at  Berwick.f  All 
this  failed,  as  may  readily  be  believed,  to  convince 
James,  or  appease  the  general  indignation  of  the 
people.  By  this  time  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  with  its  affecting  details,  was  known 
throughout  the  country;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  king's  secret  resolutions  upon  the  subject, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  deep  and  increasing  current  of  popular  fury 
which  was  sweeping  on  to  its  revenge. 

Many  symptoms  daily  occurred  to  show  this. 
Already  the  Scottish  Border  chiefs  had  so  strictly 
waylaid  every  road  and  pass,  that  not  a  letter  or 
scrap  of  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
English  court:  three  Scottish  scouts,  with  troopers 
trained  to  the  duty,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  were 

*  MS.  Letter,  Stato  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Woddrington  to  Walsingham, 
25th  February,  1586-87.  Also,  Warrender  MSS.  Vor.  A.  p.  240. 
MS.  Letter,  Elizabeth  to  James. 

f  Warrender  MSS.  Vol.  A.  p.  241.  Mr.  Careys  Credit.  MS. 
Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Woddrington  to  Walsingham,  10th 
March,  1586-87. 
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stationed  at  Linton  Bridge,  Coldingham  Moor,  and 
beyond  Haddington,  who  watched  day  and  night, 
and  pounced  on  every  packet.  The  system  of 
secret  intelligence  was  at  a  stand;  Walsingham 
pined  for  news,  and  complained  that  his  "  little 
blue-cap  lads,"  who  used  to  bring  him  word  of  all 
occurrences,  were  no  more  the  men  he  had  known 
them.  Although  the  season  of  the  year  was  un- 
favourable, the  Borders  were  already  stirring;  some 
minor  Scottish  forays  took  place;  and  Bothwell, 
whose  power  was  almost  kingly  on  the  marches, 
intimated  unequivocally,  that  he  only  delayed  his 
blow  that  it  might  fall  the  more  heavily.  He 
refused  to  put  on  mourning,  striking  his  mailed 
glove  on  his  breast,  and  declaring  that  the  best 
"  dule  weed "  for  such  a  time,  was  a  steel  coat. 
Nor  did  he  stand  alone  in  these  sentiments.  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  and  his  brother  Arbroath  offered, 
on  the  moment,  to  raise  three  thousand  men,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle; 
whilst  Buccleuch,  Cessford,  and  Fernyhirst,  were 
only  restrained  from  an  outbreak  by  the  positive 
injunctions  of  the  king,  and  stood  full  armed  and 
fiery-eyed,  straining  like  blood-hounds  in  the  slip, 
ready  to  be  let  loose  on  a  moment's  warning 
against  England. 

The  first  circumstance  which  offered  any  per- 
ceptible check  to  these  dread  appearances,  was  the 
arrival  of  an  able  letter  addressed  by  Walsingham 
to  Sir  John  Maitland  of  Thirlstanc,  the  Scottish 
secretary  of  State,  which  was  evidently  meant  for 
the  king's  eye.  Thirlstane,  originally  bred  to  the 
law,  was  then  high  in  his  master's  favour,  and  had 
risen  by  his  talents  as  a  statesman  to  be  his  most 
confidential  minister.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Maitland,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
Secretary  Lethington  ;  and  although  his  powers 
were  less  brilliant  and  commanding  than  those 
wielded  by  that  extraordinary  man,  his  good  sense, 
indefatigable  application  to  business,  and  personal 
intrepidity,  made  him  a  valuable  servant  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  a  formidable  antagonist  to  the  higher 
nobility,  who  envied  and  disliked  him.  To  him, 
therefore,  Walsingham  wisely  addressed  this  letter, 
or  rather  memorial,  in  which  he  argued  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  and  pointed  out  the  extreme  folly 
and  impolicy  of  those  counsels  which,  at  such  a 
moment,  urged  the  young  king  to  a  rupture  with 
England.     His  reasons*  were  well  calculated  to 

*  His  letter,  which  is  very  long,  is  printed  entire  bv  Spottiswood, 
pp.  359,  360,  361,  362. 


make  an  impression  upon  James.  Adverting  to 
the  injustice  of  the  quarrel,  he  described,  with 
great  force  of  argument,  the  effects  that  a  war 
with  England  must  inevitably  produce  on  his  title 
to  the  succession  after  the  queen's  death,  and  the 
certain  alienation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
nobility  and  people  from  a  prince  who  first  revived 
the  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  enmity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  then  hoped  to  be  welcomed 
as  the  successor  of  so  great  and  popular  a  princess 
as  Elizabeth.  As  for  Spain  and  France,  on  whose 
assistance  it  was  reported  he  chiefly  depended, 
could  he  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Spain  would 
prove  true  to  him?  a  country  which  hated  him 
for  his  religion;  or  France,  whose  policy  was  to 
counteract,  by  every  possible  method,  an  event 
which  must  be  so  fatal  to  her  power  as  the  union, 
whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland?  Could  he  believe  that 
the  French  monarch  would  assist  him  to  a  con- 
quest which,  if  completed,  must  threaten  his  own 
crown?  Had  he  forgotten  that  the  monarchs  of 
England  still  insisted  on  their  right  to  the  throne 
of  France?  Besides,  could  it  be  credited  for  an 
instant,  that  the  king  of  that  country  would  ever 
cordially  unite  his  interests  with  a  monarch  so 
nearly  allied  as  James  to  the  family  of  Guise;  a 
house  which  Henry  hated  in  his  heart,  and  which 
he  suspected  to  aim  at  his  deposition? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  arguments  of 
so  far-sighted  a  statesman  as  Walsingham,  were 
not  thrown  away  eventually  upon  James;  but  at 
the  moment  the  impression  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, and  for  some  time  everything  portended  war. 

The  Scottish  Borders,  which  during  the  winter 
and  spring  had  been  kept  in  tolerable  quietness, 
broke  into  open  hostility  as  the  summer  advanced. 
Six  successive  Scottish  forays  swept  with  relentless 
havoc  through  the  Middle  Marches;  and  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  Collingwood,  who  commanded  in  those  parts, 
found  himself  too  weak  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  the  fierce  marauders  of  Cessford,  Fernyhirst, 
Bothwell,  and  Angus.  In  a  piteous  letter  to  Wal- 
singham, he  described  the  country  as  having  been 
reduced  to  a  desert,  wasted  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  filled  with  lamentation  and  dismay;*  and 
he  remonstrated  with  the  Scottish  wardens  in 
strong  terms.  But  so  little  impression  did  Colling- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Collingwood  to  Walsingham, 
12th  July,  1587.  Ibid.  B.C.  same  to  same,  21st  May,  1587.  Ibid. 
B.C.  same  to  same,  with  inclosure,  23rd  June,  1587;  and  ibid,  same 
to  same,  23rd  August,  1587. 
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wood's  complaints  make  on  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, and  so  inadequate  was  the  assistance  sent 
by  his  own,  that  Buccleuch,  Cessford,  and  John- 
ston, with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  attacked 
him  in  his  castle  at  Eslington,  slew  seventeen  of 
his  garrison,  took  one  of  his  sons  prisoner,  severely 
wounded  another,  and  but  for  the  fleetness  of  his 
horse  had  made  captive  the  warden  himself. 

It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  these  flagrant  out- 
rages, which  continued  more  or  less  throughout 
the  year  1587,  though  unnoticed  by  our  general 
historians,  with  James'  warm  coalition  with  Eliza- 
beth in  1588.  The  probable  explanation  may  be 
that  the  young  king  of  Scots,  without  serious 
intentions  of  war,  was  not  displeased  that  Elizabeth 
should  have  a  little  temporary  experience  of  his 
power  of  disturbing  her;  that  he  was  not  annoyed 
by  such  excesses;  and  even,  as  Foster  asserted  and 
Burghley  suspected,  secretly  encouraged  them.* 
He  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  conciliate 
him,  and  had  determined  at  all  hazards  to  purchase 
peace  with  Scotland;  and  he  on  his  side  had  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  sell  it  too  cheap.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  embarrassments  with  which 
the  English  queen  was  now  surrounded.  The 
mighty  preparations  of  Spain  against  England 
were  no  secret.  The  rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  Ireland 
was  at  its  height.  In  Scotland  the  Catholic  lords, 
Huntley,  Errol,  Angus,  Maxwell,  and  their  adher- 
ents, were  powerful,  warlike,  and  stirring,  animated 
with  the  bitterest  animosity  against  Elizabeth, 
whom  they  detested  as  the  murderess  of  their 
queen  and  the  implacable  enemy  of  their  religion. 
Another  thorn  in  the  side  of  England  was  the 
constant  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Irish 
insurgents  and  the  Scottish  Isles.  From  these 
nurseries  of  warlike  seamen  and  soldiers,  strong 
reinforcements  had  already  joined  Tyrone;  and 
the  chiefs  who  were  as  fierce  and  potent  as  so 
many  little  sea-kings,  drove  a  lucrative  trade  by 
serving  him  against  England  at  a  high  price. 
This  was  another  weapon  in  the  hand  of  James. 
By  means  of  his  lieutenants,  Huntley  and  Argyle, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  the  northern  parts 
of  his  dominions  was  intrusted,  he  could  let  loose 
the  Islesmen  against  Elizabeth,  or  detain  them 
at  home,  as  suited  his  policy;  and  that  queen 
repeatedly  requested  him  to  exert  this  influence 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Robert  Carvyle  to  Walsing- 
ham, 4th  December,  1587.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
Burghley  to  Fowler,  17th  April,  1588. 


in  her  favour.  To  do  this,  however,  with  greater 
profit  to  himself,  the  king  was  not  unwilling  she 
should  feel  his  power;  and  with  this  view  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  Border  inroads,  delayed  remonstrat- 
ing with  Huntley  on  his  intrigues  with  Spain, 
refused  to  apprehend  the  Jesuits  who  were  lurking 
in  his  dominions,  and  gave  himself  no  trouble  to 
check  the  rising  animosity  against  England.  Yet 
in  his  heart  he  had  no  inclination  for  war.  He 
felt  the  truth  of  Walsingham's  argument,  that  any 
prolonged  struggle  at  this  moment  with  England 
would  be  fatal  to  his  hopes  of  succession ;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  the  reins  over  the 
Catholic  lords  and  the  Spanish  intriguers  so  com- 
pletely in  his  hands,  that  he  could  command  peace 
with  England  at  whatever  moment  the  queen 
chose  to  have  his  amity  on  his  own  terms.  In 
such  a  hope  it  turned  out  that  he  was  deceived. 
The  Catholic  party,  supported  by  the  money  of 
Spain,  commanding  nearly  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  having  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  who  were  enraged  at  the  execution  of 
Mary,  gained  in  a  short  time  a  strength  on  which  he 
had  not  calculated,  and  far  from  being  bridled,  for 
some  time  dictated  terms  to  him.  But  it  is  time 
to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  course  of 
events  in  Scotland. 

The  king,  who  was  now  on  the  eve  of  his 
majority,  assembled  a  convention  of  his  nobility 
at  Edinburgh,  and  determined  to  despatch  ambassa- 
dors to  the  courts  of  France  and  Denmark.*  To 
Henry  III.  he  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
league  between  the  two  kingdoms;  whilst  to  the 
Danish  monarch  he  made  overtures  of  a  matri- 
monial alliance.f  But  Henry,  who  was  at  this 
moment  disposed  to  be  on  favourable  terms  with 
England,  treated  James'  advances  coldly ;  and 
although  the  Danish  alliance  eventually  took  place, 
its  first  suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  cordially  welcomed.  J 

The  same  convention  was  signalized  by  an  event 
which  brought  a  merited  punishment  on  one  of 
the  basest  of  men.  This  was  the  fall  of  the 
Master  of  Gray,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason, 
condemned,  and  on  the  point  of  being  executed, 
when  his  life  was  spared,  and  the  sentence  changed 

*  Moyse's  Memoirs.    Bannatyne  edition,  p.  64. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Carvylc  to  Walsingham,  3rd 
June,  1587. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  A.B.  to  Walsingham,  19lli  August, 
1587.  Also,  Car  to  Walsingham,  B.C.  State  Paper  Office,  11th 
September,  1587.    Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  05. 
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to  banishment,  at  the  intercession  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley  and  Lord  Hamilton.  His  accuser  was 
Sir  William  Stewart,  now  about  to  proceed  on 
the  French  embassy;  and  in  his  dittay  or  indict- 
ment, which  has  been  preserved,  were  contained 
various  points  of  treason.*  But  his  most  flagrant 
offence,  which  was  completely  proved,  was  the 
base  betrayal  of  his  trust  in  his  recent  negotiation 
in  England,  where  he  secretly  recommended  the 
death,  instead  of  pleading  for  the  life,  of  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  At  first,  with  his  wonted  effrontery, 
he  attempted  to  brazen  out  the  matter  and  overawe 
his  enemies;  but  in  the  end  he  pleaded  guilty,  and, 
as  abject  as  he  had  been  insolent,  threw  himself 
on  tbe  king's  mercy.  None  lamented  his  dis- 
grace; for  although  still  young  in  years,  Gray  was 
old  in  falsehood  and  crime.  Brilliant,  fascinating, 
highly  educated,  and  universally  reputed  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  time,  he  had  used  all  these 
advantages  for  the  most  profligate  ends;  and  his 
life,  which  to  the  surprise  of  many  was  now 
spared,  had  been  little  else  than  a  tissue  of 
treachery.  He  retired  to  France;  and  although 
after  some  years  he  was  again  permitted  to  return 
to  Scotland,  he  never  recovered  the  commanding 
station  from  which  he  fell.f 

James  had  now  attained  majority,  and  impor- 
tant subjects  began  to  occupy  his  mind.  Amid- 
much  that  was  frivolous  and  volatile,  this  young 
prince  sometimes  evinced  a  sagacity  in  detecting 
abuses,  and  a  vigour  in  devising  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  kingdom,  which  surprised 
even  those  who  knew  him  best.  To  reconcile  his 
nobility,  and  extinguish  those  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary family  feuds  which  so  frequently  defied  the 
laws  and  tore  the  kingdom  in  pieces;  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  Kirk,  provide  for  its  ministers, 
and  establish  a  certain  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ; 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  debt 
by  recovering  the  crown  lands,  which  had  been 
greatly  dilapidated  during  his  minority;  and  to 
take  some  decisive  steps  on  the  subject  of  his 
marriage — these  were  the  chief  points  which  now 
pressed  themselves  upon  his  attention,  and  to 
which  he  directed  the  labours  of  his  principal 
minister,  the  Secretary  Maitland.  But  difficulties 
encountered  him  at  every  step.    Outwardly,  indeed, 

*  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  part  iii  p.  157.  Historio  of 
James  tlie  Sext,  p.  227.    Spottiswood,  p.  3G3. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Woddrington  to  Walsing- 
ham,  29th  April,  1537.  Ibid.  Carvyle  to  Walsingham,  12th  May, 
1587. 


the  king's  desire  for  a  reconciliation  amongst  the 
nobles  was  accomplished;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Parliament  held  in  the  capital,*  the  princi- 
pal street  exhibited  a  singular  spectacle.  A  table 
was  spread  at  the  Cross,  where  a  banquet  was  pre- 
pared by  the  magistrates ;  and  a  long  line  of  nobles, 
who  had  been  previously  reconciled  and  feasted 
by  the  king  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  was  seen 
to  emerge  from  its  massive  gateway,  and  walk  in 
peaceful  procession  up  the  principal  street  of  the 
city.  Bothwell  and  Angus,  Hume  and  Fleming, 
Glammis  and  Crawford,  with  many  other  fierce 
opponents  who  had  been  compelled  by  their  sove- 
reign's threats  or  entreaties  to  an  unwilling  em- 
brace, marched  hand  in  hand  to  take  their  seats  at 
the  board  of  concord,  where  they  drank  to  each 
other  amid  the  thunder  of  the  castle  guns  and 
the  songs  and  shouts  of  the  citizens.  It  was  an 
imposing  ceremony,  but  really  an  idle  and  hollow 
farce.  The  deep  wounds  of  feudal  hatred,  and 
the  sacred  duty  of  feudal  revenge,  were  not  so 
easily  cured  or  forgotten;  and  many  of  the  hands 
now  locked  in  each  other  were  quivering  with  a 
desire  to  find  occupation  rather  in  grappling  the 
throat  than  pledging  the  health  of  their  brother. 
Before  the  year  was  concluded,  all  accordingly 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  before. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  all 
seemed  agreed — a  desire  to  attack  England  and 
avenge  the  death  of  Mary.  So  deep  was  this 
feeling  that  Thirlstane,  now  raised  to  the  high 
office  of  chancellor,  in  closing  the  Parliament, 
made  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  assembled  Estates; 
and  such  was  the  impression  of  his  eloquence, 
that  the  nobles,  in  a  transport  of  pity  and  en- 
thusiasm, threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  before 
the  king,  and,  amid  the  clang  of  their  weapons 
and  imprecations  against  Elizabeth,  took  a  vow 
that  they  would  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in 
the  quarrel,  f 

These  indications  encouraged  Huntley  and  the 
potent  faction  of  the  Catholic  lords  to  a  re- 
newal, or  rather  more  active  continuance,  of  their 
intrigues  with  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Messengers  were  despatched  thither  (not  without 
the  connivance  of  James),  \  who  held  out  hopes  to 

*  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  229. 
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Philip  of  Scottish  assistance  in  his  great  enterprise 
against  England.  Various  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests  in  disguise  (of  whom  Gordon  and  Dury 
were  the  most  active),  glided  through  Northum- 
berland into  Scotland,  proceeded  to  the  late 
convention  at  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to 
Aberdeen,  where  they  continued  their  efforts, 
in  conjunction  with  their  foreign  brethren,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
dethronement  of  Elizabeth.*  Apparently,  all  this 
was  encouraged  by  the  Scottish  king.  It  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at 
the  real  sentiments  of  a  prince  who  prided  himself 
upon  his  dissimulation;  but  either  from  policy  or 
necessity  he  was  soon  so  utterly  estranged  from 
England,  and  so  completely  surrounded  by  the 
Spanish  faction,  that  Elizabeth  began  to  be  in 
serious  alarm. f 

That  great  princess  was  at  this  moment  sur- 
rounded by  dangers  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  collecting  against  her  that 
mighty  armament  which  was  idly  deemed  to  be 
invincible.  The  ports  of  Spain  and  Flanders  rang 
with  the  din  of  arms  and  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  military  preparation.  The  queen  had  been  per- 
suaded by  Burghley  and  her  chief  councillors  that 
the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  prove 
a  death-blow  to  the  Catholic  party,  extricate,  her 
from  all  her  difficulties,  and  confer  upon  her  life 
and  crown  a  security  to  which  she  had  for  many 
years  been  a  stranger.  But  she  was  miserably 
disappointed.  The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Mary 
were  received  by  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom 
with  one  loud  burst  of  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion. No  sovereign  had  enforced  more  rigidly 
than  Elizabeth  the  dogma  of  the  inviolability  and 
divine  right  of  princes,  and  their  responsibility  to 
God  alone.  The  doctrine  was  generally  received 
and  acted  upon  by  her  royal  allies;  and  they  now 
arraigned  her  as  an  apostate  from  her  own  prin- 
ciples, and  an  open  despiser  of  all  that  was  holy, 
just,  and  true.  Mary's  servants  and  household 
were  many  of  them  foreigners;  and  returning  to 
their  homes,  spread  over  the  Continent  the  touching 
story  of  her  death.  The  hypocritical  pretences  of 
the  queen  of  England,  by  which  she  had  endea- 
voured to  shield  herself  from  the  odium  of  the 
execution,  were  generally  discredited.     It  was 

'  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  B.C.  Collingwood  to  Walsingham, 
21st  May,  1587. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Hunsdon  to  Burghlev, 
14th  November,  1587. 


said  that,  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  private 
revenge,  she  had  not  scrupled  to  stain  her  hands 
with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  queen ;  and  that,  to 
escape  the  infamy  of  the  fact,  she  had  meanly  and 
falsely  thrown  the  blame  upon  an  innocent  coun- 
cillor. The  press  teemed  throughout  Catholic 
Europe  with  innumerable  publications.  Histories, 
poems,  pamphlets,  and  funeral  orations,  were  cir- 
culated in  every  quarter  on  the  alleged  martyrdom 
of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  the  execrable  guilt  of 
her  by  whom  she  had  been  murdered.  The  whole 
course  of  Elizabeth's  public  and  private  life  was 
dissected,  attacked,  and  exaggerated;  and  she  was 
held  up  to  the  detestation  of  the  world  as  the  true 
daughter  and  inheritrix  of  all  the  wickedness, 
cruelty,  irreligion,  tyranny,  and  lust  of  her  father, 
Henry  VIII.  The  effect  of  all  this,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  the  Catholic  mind  throughout 
Christendom,  was  great;  and  when  Philip  began 
his  mighty  preparations  against  England,  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  that  country  partook  of  some- 
thing like  the  sanctity  of  a  crusade. 

Surrounded  by  such  complicated  difficulties,  it 
was  not  without  alarm  that  Elizabeth  heard  of  the 
estrangement  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  the  bold 
proceedings  of  her  enemies  the  Catholic  lords. 
Confident  of  the  assistance  of  Spain,  with  whose 
vast  preparations  they  were  well  acquainted,  they 
hoped  to  revolutionize  Scotland,  get  possession  of 
the  king's  person,  destroy  his  Protestant  advisers, 
and  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion*  It  was  one 
principal  branch  of  their  plan  to  produce  a  diver- 
sion against  England  in  Ireland  and  the  Western 
Isles,  which  should  take  place  at  the  moment  of 
the  invasion  by  the  Armada.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  great  designs,  Lord  Maxwell, 
a  leading  and  powerful  Catholic  lord,  was  on  the 
Continent  in  communication  with  Spain  and  Borne; 
Archibald  Douglas  was  suspected  to  be  seconding 
their  efforts  in  England,  and  the  disgraced  Master 
of  Gray  in  France;  whilst  Sir  William  Stewart, 
the  brother  of  the  once-powerful  Arran,  was  busy 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  prince  of  Parma.f  In 
Scotland,  Huntley,  the  great  leader  of  the  Catholic 
lords,  with  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Mar,  Angus,  and 
Bothwell,  were  prepared,  on  the  briefest  warn- 
ing, to  assemble  a  force  which  the  king,  in  his 
present  circumstances  of  poverty  and  desertion, 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  to  Walsiiigliam,  1st  January, 
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could  not  control.  As  was  usual  in  Scotland, 
schemes  of  private  assassination  were  mixed  up 
with  plots  against  the  government:  not  only  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  but  the  king  himself,  con- 
sidered their  lives  in  danger;*  and  James,  in  self- 
defence,  was  compelled  to  dissemble,  and  to  aim  at 
a  neutrality  which  promised  a  temporary  security,  f 
But  throughout  all  this  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
monarch  experienced  no  alteration.  He  continued 
firm  in  his  opposition  to  Spain,  true  to  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  ready  to  league  with  England 
the  moment  Elizabeth,  throwing  off  her  parsimony, 
showed  a  sincere  determination  to  assist  him  with 
money  and  troops.  This  the  imminent  dangers 
with  which  she  was  surrounded  at  length  com- 
pelled her  to  do;  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  her  cousin, 
who  had  recently  gained  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  intrigues  of  France  by  robbing  the  French 
ambassador,  Courcelles,  of  his  despatches,  was 
selected  to  open  a  communication  with  the  king 
of  Scots.  But  at  this  moment  a  circumstance, 
apparently  slight,  had  nearly  overturned  all.  Jane 
Kennedy,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  who  had 
attended  Mary  in  her  last  hours,  suddenly  arrived 
from  France,  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the 
king,  was  closeted  with  him  for  two  hours,  and 
gave  so  touching  an  account  of  the  tragedy  at 
Fotheringay,  that  James  refused  to  be  comforted; 
and  denouncing  vengeance,  broke  off  the  con- 
ferences with  England.  But  these  feelings  were 
evanescent:  the  violence  of  the  northern  earls,  the 
fear  of  losing  Elizabeth  and  cutting  himself  out  of 
the  succession,  restored  him  to  his  calmer  mood; 
and  he  despatched  the  Laird  of  Carmichael  to  meet 
Hunsdon  on  the  Borders  at  Hutton  Hall.J  All, 
however,  had  to  be  transacted  with  the  utmost 
secrecy;  and  nothing  could  be  more  alarming 
than  the  picture  of  the  kingdom  drawn  by  the 
English  diplomatist.  Huntley  and  the  Catholics, 
he  said,  were  almost  in  open  rebellion,  earnestly 
pressing  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Parma  to  attack 
England  through  Scotland ;  and  offering,  the 
moment  the  Spaniards  made  their  descent,  to 
join  them  with  a  body  of  troops  which  should 
overwhelm  Elizabeth.  §    Against  this  there  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D,  fol.  Hunsdon  to 
Burghley,  25th  November,  1587.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
B.C.  same  to  same,  14th  December,  1587  ;  and  ibid,  same  to  same, 
27th  December,  1587.  ■)■  Id.  ibid. 
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little  to  oppose:  for  the  Scottish  king  and  the 
Kirk  were  on  bad  terms;  and  the  Chancellor  Mait- 
land, the  only  man  of  statesmanlike  views,  although 
in  heart  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  to  England, 
lived  in  hourly  dread  of  assassination  by  Bothwell 
or  some  of  his  desperate  associates.  *  Under  such 
trying  circumstances,  it  says  something  for  the 
king  of  Scots  that  he  resisted  the  high  offers  made 
to  him  at  this  crisis  by  foreign  princes,  declared 
himself  the  determined  opponent  of  Spain,  resolved 
to  support  the  reformed  opinions,  and  co-operated 
cordially  with  the  queen  of  England.  He  assured 
Elizabeth  that  she  could  not  detest  more  deeply 
than  himself  the  plots  of  the  papists;  that  none  of 
the  messengers  of  Antichrist  their  common  enemy 
should  be  encouraged;  and  that  his  single  reason 
for  suspending  their  usual  loving  intelligence,  was 
a  feeling  that  she  had  failed  to  vindicate  herself 
from  the  guilt  of  his  mother's  blood.  To  prove 
his  sincerity  against  the  Catholics,  he  summoned 
his  forces;  attacked  the  castle  of  Lochmaben, 
belonging  to  Lord  Maxwell,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  title  of  Morton;  and,  reinforced  by  an  English 
battering- train,  beat  the  castle  about  the  ears  of 
its  captain,  David  Maxwell,  whom  he  hanged  with 
six  of  his  men.f  This  spirit  and  severity  en- 
chanted Elizabeth;  and  she  forthwith  despatched 
Mr.  William  Ashby  to  the  Scottish  court  with 
her  thanks  and  congratulations.  But  the  ambas- 
sador promised  far  more  than  the  queen  had  the 
least  intention  of  performing.  His  royal  mistress, 
he  said,  was  ready  to  settle  a  duchy  on  her  good 
brother,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  She  would  immediately  raise  for  him  a 
body-guard  of  fifty  Scottish  gentlemen;  and,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  a  revolt  by  the  popish  lords 
on  the  approach  of  the  Armada,  she  would  levy  a 
corps  of  a  hundred  horse  and  a  hundred  infantry 
to  act  upon  the  Borders.^  With  these  high  offers 
James  immediately  closed;  and  Walsingham,  for 
whose  piercing  glance  and  universal  intelligence 
nothing  was  too  minute  or  remote,  having  dis- 
covered that  Thomas  Fowler,  an  attached  friend 
of  the  house  of  Lennox  and  a  favourite  of  the 
Scottish  king,  was  about  to  proceed  on  some 
private  personal  affairs  to  Edinburgh,  contrived 

gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  the  King  of  Spain.  This  is  a  decipher  by 
the  noted  Phelipps. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Hunsdon  to  Burghley,  31st 
March,  1588. 
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through  his  means  to  open  a  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  Maitland  his  chief  minister, 
which  enabled  them  to  traverse  and  overthrow  the 
designs  of  Huntley  and  the  Spanish  faction.*  All 
this  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Elizabeth. 
Ireland  was  saved  from  any  invasion  by  the  Isles- 
men;  the  Borders  between  England  and  Scotland 
were  kept  quiet;  no  Scottish  auxiliaries  were 
permitted  to  pass  over  to  the  service  of  her  ene- 
mies; and  she  was  enabled  to  concentrate  her 
whole  naval  and  military  energies  to  meet  the 
great  crisis  of  her  fate,  the  meditated  invasion  of 
the  Armada.  This  she  did,  accordingly,  in  the 
noblest  and  most  effective  manner:  and  the  result 
is  familiar  to  all,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  and 
dispersion  of  that  mighty  armament. 

Not  long  after  this  occurred  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  which  removed  two  of  her  most  power- 
ful and  talented  opponents :  so  that,  although  the 
clouds  still  lowered,  the  imminency  of  the  danger 
on  the  side  of  Spain  and  France  had  passed. 

James  now  naturally  looked  for  the  performance 
of  her  promises;  but  he  was  cruelly  disappointed. 
With  the  cessation  of  alarm,  Elizabeth's  deep-rooted 
habits  of  parsimony  revived :  the  promised  duchy 
with  its  princely  revenue,  the  annual  pension,  the 
intended  body-guard,  the  English  auxiliaries  to 
act  upon  the  Borders,  melted  away,  and  were  no 
more  heard  of.  Ashby,  the  ambassador,  it  was 
alleged,  had  much  exceeded  his  instructions;  and 
the  king,  in  great  wrath,  complained  that  he  had 
been  dandled  and  duped  like  a  boy.f  These  irri- 
tated feelings  were  encouraged  by  the  Spanish 
faction.  Many  urged  the  king  to  seek  revenge. 
Bothwell,  ever  anxious  for  broils,  boasted  that, 
without  charging  his  master  a  farthing,  he  would 
bleed  Elizabeth's  exchequer  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year,  or  lay  the  coun- 
try waste  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  The  more 
moderate  party  hardly  dared  to  advise;  and  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  hitherto  the  firm  friend  of 
England,  found  himself  compelled  to  unite  with 
Huntley.  The  character  of  the  young  prince, 
and  the  dangerous  and  unsettled  state  of  Scotland 
at  this  time,  were  strikingly  described  by  Fowler 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham.  He  found 
James,  he  said,  a  virtuous  prince,  stained  by  no 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsinghm,  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1588.    Also,  ibid.  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  18th  December,  1588. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  29th  December. 
1588. 


vice,  and  singularly  acute  in  the  discussion  of  all 
matters  of  state,  but  indolent  and  careless;  and  so 
utterly  profuse,  that  he  gave  to  every  suitor,  even  to 
vain  youths  and  proud  fools,  whatever  they  desired. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  throw  away  in  this  manner 
even  the  lands  of  his  crown;  and  so  reckless  was 
he  of  wealth,  that,  in  Fowler's  opinion,  if  he  were 
to  get  a  million  from  England,  it  would  all  go  the 
same  way.  His  pleasures  were  hunting,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond ;  and  playing  at  the  mawe, 
an  English  game  of  chance,  in  which  he  piqued 
himself  on  excelling.  In  his  dress  he  was  slovenly, 
and  his  court  and  household  were  shabby  and  un- 
kingly;  but  he  sat  often  in  council,  was  punctual 
in  his  religious  duties,  not  missing  the  sermons 
thrice  a-week;  and  his  manners  betrayed  no 
haughtiness  or  pride.  It  was  evident  to  Fowler 
that  he  detested  the  rude  and  ferocious  bearing  of 
his  great  nobles,  who  were  content  to  obey  him  in 
trifles,  but  in  all  serious  matters,  touching  life  or 
justice,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
openly  defied  him.  Upon  this  subject  Fowler's 
expressions  were  remarkable.  When  it  came  to 
the  execution  of  justice,  it  was  evident,  he  said, 
his  subjects  feared  him  not,  whilst  he  was  terrified 
to  deal  with  so  many  at  once,  looked  tremblingly 
to  the  fate  of  his  ancestors,  of  whom  such  as  at- 
tempted to  execute  justice  with  severity,  were 
uniformly  put  to  death  by  their  nobles.*  Often 
had  the  king  assured  the  intimate  friend  who  wrote 
these  letters,  that  it  was  misery  to  be  constrained 
to  live  amid  the  wickedness  of  his  barons,  and  that 
they  made  his  existence  a  burden  to  him.  Nor 
could  he  look  for  redress  to  his  council.  Even 
the  wisest  and  greatest  amongst  them,  not  except- 
ing the  Chancellor  Maitland,  were  infinitely  more 
occupied  in  private  quarrels  and  family  feuds  than 
with  the  public  business  of  the  state;  and,  to  in- 
crease their  individual  power,  were  content  to 
flatter  the  king  in  the  basest  manner,  and  become 
suitors  at  court  for  everything  ungodly  and  un- 
reasonable. Well  might  Walsingham  exclaim,f  in 
answer  to  this  sad,  dark  picture  of  regal  weakness 
and  feudal  misrule,  "  God  send  that  young  prince, 
being  of  himself  every  way  well-inclined,  good, 
wise,  and  faithful  counsellors,  that  may  carry  him 
in  a  constant  course  for  the  upholding  of  religion 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  18th 
December,  1588.  Also,  ibid.  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1588. 
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and  the  establishing  of  justice  in  that  realm." 
As  a  cure  for  this  miserable  condition,  the 
English  secretary  recommended  a  court  of  Star 
Chamber,  and  a  change  of  councillors  from  the 
great  nobles  to  the  barons  and  burgesses.  But 
neither  measure  was  practicable;  and  Maitland,  at 
this  moment  James'  chief  adviser,  assured  Fowler 
that  the  death  of  the  Guises,  instead  of  being  at- 
tended with  any  favourable  result  in  strengthening 
the  English  party  in  Scotland,  would  have  an 
opposite  effect.  "  Your  queen,"  said  he,  "  thinks 
that  she  has  lost  in  Guise  a  great  enemy,  and  my 
master  a  great  friend.  Be  assured  it  is  not  so. 
For  a  long  time  the  king  hath  had  no  dealings 
with  the  Guise:  he  loved  him  not;  nor  is  he  sorry, 
but  rather  glad,  that  he  is  gone.  But,  mark  me, 
this  will  make  the  king  of  Spain  seek  my  master, 
and  esteem  him  more  than  before  :  for  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  that  prince  thought  to  have  had  all 
France  at  his  devotion,  except  the  Protestants  ;  to 
have  subdued  even  them  ere  long,  and  to  have  been 
so  strong  as  to  have  had  his  revenge  on  England 
without  our  help  here;  but  now  Scotland  is  his 
only  card  to  play  against  England,  and  that  you 
will  see  ere  long."* 

These  predictions  were  soon  fully  verified.  The 
popish  earls,  led  by  Huntley  and  Errol,  entered 
into  a  more  active  and  deep-laid  correspondence 
with  Spain  and  Rome.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
remitted  to  them  from  Philip  and  the  pope  ;  and 
letters  were  intercepted  by  Burghley,  which  proved, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  an  intended  rebellion. 
They  were  seized  on  the  person  of  a  Scotsman, 
who  was  detected  carrying  them  to  the  prince  of 
Parma  ;  and  expressed,  on  the  part  of  Huntley, 
Morton,  Errol,  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentry  of  Scotland,  their  infinite  regret 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Armada,  and  their 
sorrow  that  the  fleet  had  passed  so  near  their  coast 
without  visiting  them,  when  they  were  able  to 
have  raised  a  force  such  as  could  not  have  been 
resisted.  They  assured  the  Spanish  king,  that  the 
outlay  of  a  single  galeas  in  Scotland  would  have 
gone  farther  than  ten  on  the  broad  seas  ;  and  that 
six  thousand  Spaniards  once  landed  there,  would 
be  joined  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  Scotsmen 
animated  with  the  bitterest  hatred  to  England,  and 
who  would  serve  him  as  faithfully  as  his  own 
subjects.  Huntley  at  the  same  time  assured  Parma, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  4th 
January,  1588-89. 


that  his  late  confession  and  his  signature  to  the 
Protestant  articles  had  been  extorted  from  him 
against  his  conscience ;  but  that  in  spite  of  all  this 
he  continued  a  true  Catholic,  and  by  this  pretended 
change  had  acquired  a  greater  power  over  the 
young  king.  In  the  same  letters  Errol  professed 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  been  called  from 
darkness  to  light;  and  Bruce  informed  Parma  of 
the  seasonable  arrival  of  Chisholm,  their  agent, 
with  the  large  sum  intrusted  to  him,  and  of  their 
having  secured  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  though 
still  a  Protestant,  had  been  bribed  to  embrace 
their  party. 

Copies  of  these  letters  were  instantly  sent  down 
to  James,  who  at  first  disbelieved  the  whole  story, 
and  dealt  so  leniently  with  the  principal  conspir- 
ators, that  the  plot,  instead  of  being  crushed  in 
its  first  growth,  spread  its  ramifications  throughout 
the  country,  especially  the  northern  counties,  and 
grew  more  dangerous  than  before.  Huntley  was, 
indeed,  imprisoned  ;  but  his  confinement  was  a 
mere  farce.  The  king  visited  him  in  his  chamber 
and  dined  there ;  permitted  his  wife  and  servants 
to  communicate  freely  with  him;  wrote  him  an 
affectionate  remonstrance,  and  even  kissed  and 
caressed  him.*  This  could  end  only  one  way. 
The  captive,  after  a  brief  imprisonment,  during 
which  he  made  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of 
his  innocence,  was  restored  by  the  too  credulous 
monarch  to  his  former  authority,  and  basely  abused 
the  royal  forgiveness  by  seducing  the  fierce  and 
potent  earl  of  Bothwell  from  his  allegiance,  and 
breaking  into  open  rebellion. 

This  insurrection  at  first  assumed  the  most  for- 
midable appearance ;  the  whole  of  Scotland  north 
of  Aberdeen  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt ;  and  Both- 
well  threatened,  that  if  James  ventured  to  take 
arms  against  the  remoter  insurgents,  he  would 
ravage  the  south  in  his  absence  and  compel  him  to 
draw  homewards.  But  this  bravado,  instead  of  in- 
timidating, effectually  roused  the  king,  who,  for  the 
first  and  almost  the  last  time  in  his  life,  exib- 
ited  a  military  spirit  worthy  of  his  ancestors.  An 
army  was  instantly  assembled  ;  a  conspiracy  for  the 
seizure  of  James  and  his  chief  minister,  Maitland 
the  chancellor,  promptly  discovered  and  defeated. f 
The  Protestant  nobles,  led  by  the  young  duke 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Burghley,  Edinburgh, 
10th  March,  1588-89.  Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  14th  March, 
1588-89.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  22. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Burghley,  8th  April,  1589. 
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of  Lennox  and  the  chancellor,  rallied  in  great 
strength.  The  earl  of  Mar;  the  three  lords  war- 
den, Hume,  Cessford,  and  Carmichael;  the  earls  of 
Morton,  Angus,  Marshal,  Athole,  and  the  Master 
of  Glaramis — gathered  and  concentrated  their  forces 
beyond  the  Forth  ;  and  the  monarch,  who  was 
described  by  Ashby  the  English  ambassador  as 
fellon  crabbed,  pushed  on  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  St.  Johnston,  loudly  declaring  his  resolution  to 
wreck  his  rebels,  and  destroy  them  with  fire  and 
sword.* 

This  vigour  and  resolution  had  the  best  effect. 
The  formidable  stories  of  the  mighty  strength  and 
preparations  of  the  Catholic  earls  were  found  false 
and  ridiculous:  their  troops  melted  away.  Both- 
well's  force,  which  was  to  effect  such  wonders, 
soon  shrunk  to  thirty  horse;  and  James,  advanc- 
ing by  Dundee  and  Brechin,  carried  everything 
before  him,  and  compelled  the  rebels  to  evacuate 
Aberdeen,  the  centre  of  their  strength.  It  had 
been  expected  that  the  enemy  would  here  give 
battle,  but  their  courage  failed  them.  Crawford 
secretly  fled,  others  openly  deserted,  and  the  king, 
who  had  shown  unusual  hardihood,  and  watched 
two  nights  in  his  arms,  was  disappointed  of  an 
opportunity  to  win  his  spurs.  But  the  expedition 
was  completely  successful ;  Huntley  was  driven 
from  Aberdeen  to  Strathbogie,  his  own  country, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner,  and  was 
carried  in  triumph  by  the  king  to  Edinburgh. 
Slaines,  the  principal  castle  of  Errol,  was  taken  and 
garrisoned  ;  the  lairds  of  Frendraught,  Grant,  and 
Macintosh,  the  powerful  clans  of  the  Drummonds 
and  the  Forbeses,  with  many  others  who  had 
been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  Catholic 
faction,  submitted  themselves  ;  and  James,  in  high 
spirits  and  exultation,  returned  to  his  capital  with 
the  resolution  of  proceeding  instantly  against 
Bothwell.  But  this  fierce  chief,  who  was  now 
crest-fallen  and  in  no  state  to  make  resistance, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king  in 
the  chancellor's  garden,  and  was  sent  prisoner  to 
Holyrood.f 

A  convention  of  the  nobility  was  now  held  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  rebel  earls,  Huntley  and 
Crawford,  having  been  brought  to  trial  and  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  escaped  with  imprisonment, 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  leaders  of  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Burghley,  9th  April, 
1589. 
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Kirk,  who  clamoured  for  the  death  of  idolaters. 
Their  confession,  however,  had  softened  the  king; 
and  their  high  connections  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  use  extremities.  Bothwell  also  was  brought  to 
trial,  but  after  his  usual  fierce  fashion,  declared 
his  innocence,  reviled  and  accused  the  chancellor, 
and  stood  on  his  defence.  The  circumstance  of 
his  being  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  his 
cordial  co-operation  with  the  northern  rebellion, 
was,  indeed,  notorious  to  all;  but  the  dread  of  his 
power  and  revenge  intimidated  the  court.  The 
trial  was  prolonged  till  midnight,  and  it  required 
the  presence  and  remonstrances  of  the  king  to 
procure  a  conviction.  He  was  then  shut  up  in 
Tantallon;*  but  was  enlarged,  after  a  few  months, 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  to  the  crown,  f 

This  unusual  exertion  of  James  in  destroying 
the  designs  of  Huntley  and  the  Catholics,  was 
followed  by  a  fit  of  extraordinary  activity  on 
another  subject,  his  marriage  with  Denmark.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  proposal  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  this  kingdom,  Arran  was  in  power, 
and  had  engaged  to  Elizabeth  that  his  royal  master 
should  continue  single  for  three  years.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  ambassadors, 
they  found  themselves  treated  with  such  irritating 
coldness  and  neglect,  that  it  required  much  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  Sir  James  Melvil  to 
prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  convince  them  that 
the  affront  proceeded,  not  from  the  young  king, 
but  his  haughty  minister.  J  His  endeavours,  how- 
ever, succeeded,  and  although  the  Danish  monarch, 
in  some  disgust,  disposed  of  his  eldest  daughter 
the  princess-royal,  the  intended  bride  of  James, 
to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  he  afterwards  declared 
his  willingness  to  bestow  her  sister,  the  Princess 
Anne,  upon  the  Scottish  king.  The  intrigues  of 
England,  however,  continued.  Elizabeth,  who 
had  gained  to  her  interest  the  Chancellor  Maitland, 
recommended  the  princess  of  Navarre;  and  the 
celebrated  poet  Du  Bartas  visited  Scotland  on  a 
secret  mission  to  propose  the  match.  This  pre- 
ference probably  proceeded  from  a  suspicion  that 
the  Princess  Anne  was  not  sound  in  her  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  opinions,  which  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  well  founded  ;  but  James  utterly 
disrelished  the  dictation  of  the  queen  and  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashbv  to  Walsingham,  25th  .May, 
1589.    Ibid.  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  26th  May,  1589. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham,  26th  Aug. 
1589. 
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boldness  of  his  council.  It  was  time,  he  felt,  that 
in  so  weighty  a  matter  as  his  marriage,  he  should 
vindicate  his  liberty  of  choice  and  follow  his  own 
judgment:  he  had,  besides,  heard  a  report  that  the 
princess  of  Navarre  was  old  and  crooked;  and 
although  his  great  nobles  affected  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  bulk  of  his  people,  the  burgh 
towns  and  the  merchants,  were  all  keen  for  Den- 
mark* This  decided  the  young  king;  and  he 
now  despatched  the  Earl  Marshal,  with  a  noble 
suite,  to  proceed  to  Copenhagen  and  conclude  the 
match. 

On  his  arrival  the  Scottish  ambassador  found 
that,  if  cold  or  slow  at  first,  the  Danish  court  were 
hot  enough  (to  use  Ashby's  expression  to  Wal- 
singham)  as  soon  as  there  was  a  serious  proposal 
made.  All  was  soon  arranged,  and  the  utmost 
bustle  prevailed.  In  some  amusing  contemporary 
letters,  the  queen-mother  is  described  as  the  soul 
and  centre  of  the  whole  preparations — perpetually 
buying  silks,  or  cheapening  jewellery,  or  urging 
on  a  corps  of  five  hundred  tailors,  who  sat  daily 
stitching  and  getting  up  the  most  princely  apparel. 
Women,  guards,  pages,  lackeys,  all,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  were  to  compose  the 
suite  of  the  bride,  received  orders  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness.  A  fleet  of  twelve  sail,  with 
brass  ordnance,  was  fitted  out  to  transport  her; 
and  it  was  reported  that  she  was  likely  to  land  in 
Scotland  before  James'  wedding  hose  were  ready, 
or  a  house  furnished  to  receive  her.f  But  these 
anticipations  proved  fallacious;  and  the  king,  who 
had  worked  up  his  usually  phlegmatic  temper  to 
an  extraordinary  pitch  of  chivalrous  admiration, 
was  kept  for  some  weeks  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
by  contrary  winds  and  contrary  counsels.  This 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  forwarding  to 
his  ambassadors  a  gentle  remonstrance  touching 
the  smallness  of  the  "  tocher,"  or  dowry ;  but 
Denmark  refused  to  add  a  farthing  to  it ;  and  the 
monarch,  affecting  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the 
young  princess,  who,  he  had  persuaded  himself, 
was  utterly  in  despair  and  love-sick  at  the  delay, 
urged  her  instant  departure.:]:  At  length  she  sailed; 
but  the  squadron  encountered  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  shattered  and  dispersed  the  ships,  and  com- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham,  22nd  July, 
1589.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  pp.  363,  364. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham,  22d  July, 
1589.    Fowler  to  Walsingham,  5th  August,  1589. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  5th 
August.  1589. 


pelled  them  to  return  to  Norway  in  so  leaky  and 
disabled  a  condition,  that  every  hope  of  resuming 
their  voyage  for  that  season  was  abandoned.* 
During  all  this  period  of  suspense  the  young 
king's  romantic  agitation  continued.  He  was  a 
true  lover,  as  Ashby  described  him  to  Walsingham 
in  a  letter  from  the  court  at  Holyrood;  thinking 
every  day  a  year  till  he  saw  his  love  and  joy 
approach;  at  one  time,  flying  to  God,  and  com- 
manding prayers  and  fasting  for  her  safe  arrival; 
at  another,  falling  upon  the  Scottish  witches,  to 
whose  unhallowed  rites  and  incantations  he  ascribed 
the  tempests  which  delayed  her.  Nor  were  these 
pretended  agonies :  for  when  at  last  the  news 
arrived  of  her  danger  and  escape,  he  suddenly 
adopted  the  idea  of  proceeding  in  person  to  Nor- 
way, and  determined  (to  use  the  poetic  phraseology 
of  Ashby  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  "to  commit  himself 
and  his  hopes,  Leander-like,  to  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  all  for  his  beloved  Hero's  sake."f 

This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect  on  the 
22nd  of  October — embarking  at  Leith,  accom- 
panied by  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  who  had  been 
forced  to  waive  his  repugnance  to  the  match;  by 
his  favourite  minister  and  chaplain,  Mr.  David 
Lindsay;  and  a  select  suite  of  his  nobility.  On 
the  day  after  his  departure,  a  declaration  of  the 
reasons  which  had  prompted  so  unusual  a  step 
was  delivered  to  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards 
made  public.  It  was  written  wholly  in  the  king's 
hand,  and  is  ludicrously  characteristic  of  the 
monarch.  We  learn  from  his  own  lips  that  it  had 
been  very  generally  asserted  by  his  loving  subjects, 
that  their  sovereign  was  a  "  barren  stock,"  indis- 
posed to  marriage,  and  careless  of  having  children 
to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  His  mind,  too, 
had  been  attacked  in  most  unmannerly  terms:  it 
was  insinuated  that  the  chancellor  "  led  him  by 
the  nose,"  as  if  he  were  an  unreasonable  creature, 
a  mere  child  in  intellect  and  resolution,  or  an 
"  impudent  ass  that  could  do  nothing  of  himself." 
To  confute  the  first  slander,  he  had  determined 
to  seek  his  queen  forthwith,  and  marry  her  as 
speedily  as  the  winds  and  waves  would  permit.  To 
give  the  lie  to  the  second  aspersion,  he  assured 
his  people,  on  the  honour  of  a  prince,  that  he 
alone,  unknown  to  chancellor  or  council,  had  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  this  winter  voyage;  that 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Walsingham,  5th,  24th 
Sept.  1589.  Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  2nd  Oct.  1589.  Ibid,  same  to 
same,  10th  Oct.  1589.   Ibid,  same  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  23rd  Oct.  1589. 

f  Spottiswood,  pp.  377,  378. 
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his  resolution  was  taken  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber  at  Craigmillar;  and  that,  till  the  prepara- 
tions were  concluded,  and  he  was  ready  to  step  on 
board,  the  purpose  was  shut  up  in  his  own  bosom. 
"Let  no  man,  therefore,"  he  concluded,  "grudge 
at  this  proceeding,  but  conform  to  the  directions 
I  have  left."* 

These  directions,  notwithstanding  the  undigni- 
fied singularity  of  the  paper  which  accompanied 
them,  were  marked  by  prudence  and  good  sense. 
The  chief  authority  during  the  royal  absence  was 
committed  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  made 
president  of  the  privy  council.  Bothwell,  whose 
turbulent  disposition  and  power  upon  the  Borders 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to  be  disobliged, 
was  conciliated  by  being  placed  next  in  rank  and 
authority  to  Lennox.  The  other  councillors  were, 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  lord 
advocate  and  clerk-register.  A  committee  of 
noblemen  was  ordered  to  attend  "  in  their  courses," 
at  Edinburgh,  for  fifteen  days;  the  earls  of  Angus 
and  Athole,  with  Lords  Fleming  and  Innermeith, 
to  begin;  and  the  next  course  to  be  kept  by  the 
earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  with  Lords  Seton  and 
Yester.  The  chief  military  power,  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant, was  intrusted  to  Lord  Hamilton,  to  be 
assisted  in  any  emergency  by  Lords  Boyd,  Hemes, 
Maxwell,  Home,  Cessford,  and  other  principal 
barons  within  the  marches.  All  conventions  of 
the  nobles  were  prohibited  during  the  king's 
absence;  and  the  ministers  and  preachers  enjoined 
to  exhort  the  people  to  obedience,  and  to  com- 
mend their  sovereign  and  his  journey  in  their 
prayers  to  God.f 

Having  given  these  directions,  the  king  set  sail; 
and  his  insulated  fit  of  love  and  chivalry  met  with 
its  reward.  After  an  initiatory  gale,  just  sufficient 
to  try  the  royal  courage,  the  squadron  reached 
Upsal  on  the  fifth  day,  and  James  rode  to  the 
palace,  where  his  inamorata  awaited  him;  hurried, 
"booted  and  spurred,"  into  her  presence;  and,  in 
the  rude  fashion  of  Scotland,  would  have  kissed 
her^  had  he  not  been  repulsed  by  the  offended 
maidenhood  of  Denmark.  But  she  was  soon 
appeased;  explanations  followed;  the  manners  of 
the  royal  bridegroom's  land  were  comprehended; 
and,  "  after  a  few  words  privily  spoken  between 
his  Majesty  and  her,  there  passed,"  we  are  told 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  377,  378,  379. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  379. 


by  a  homely  chronicler  of  the  day,  "  familiarity 
and  kisses.'  * 

The  marriage  took  place  (November  23),  in  the 
church  at  Upsal;  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  king's  favourite  minister,  Mr.  David  Lind- 
say. Much  rejoicing  and  banqueting,  as  usual, 
succeeded;  and  it  appears  to  have  required  little 
argument  in  the  queen-mother  to  persuade  her 
new  son-in-law  to  eschew  the  dangers  of  a  winter 
voyage,  and  convert  his  intended  visit  of  twenty 
days  into  a  residence  of  nearly  six  months  in 
Denmark.  This  interval  was  passed  by  the  king 
to  his  entire  satisfaction:  the  time  being  divided 
between  in-door  revelries  and  pageants;  out-door 
sports;  discussions  on  astronomy  with  Tycho 
Brahe,  whom  he  visited  at  Uranienburg;  disputes 
with  the  learned  Hemingius  on  predestination  and 
other  points  in  divinity;  and  consultations  with 
the  Chancellor  Maitland  regarding  the  safest 
method  of  curbing  the  overgrown  power  of  Ids 
nobles,  and  vindicating  on  his  return  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  In  the  spring  he  determined  on 
his  voyage  home;  and  carrying  his  youthful  queen 
along  with  him,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinue 
of  Danish  nobles  and  ladies, f  arrived  at  Leith  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1590.  The  royal  pair  were  received 
on  disembarking  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  Lord 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  a  crowd  of 
his  nobility.  A  Latin  oration  of  welcome  was 
followed  by  a  sermon  of  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway;  and 
after  divine  service  the  king,  mounting  his  horse, 
followed  by  his  youthful  bride  in  her  chariot 
drawn  by  eight  horses  gorgeously  caparisoned, 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  She  was 
encircled  by  a  galaxy  of  Danisli  and  Scottish 
beauty,  and  attended  by  all  the  chivalry  of  her 
new  dominions. 

Her  coronation  followed  not  long  after,  per- 
formed on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnificence,  and 
only  clouded  by  a  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  Kirk  on  the  subject  of  anointing;  a  ceremony 
represented  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans  as  Jewish, 
papal,  and  abominably  superstitious:  on  the  other, 
as  Christian,  holy,  and  Catholic.  The  royal 
arguments,  however,  were  enforced  by  a  threat 
that  one  of  the  bishops  should  be  sent  for.  The 
dread  of  this  worse  profanation  procured  the  admis- 
sion of  the  lesser:  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to 
proceed  according  to  the  king's  wishes;  and  to 

*  Moyse's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  81. 
t  Kymer's  Fa-dora,  vol.  xvi.  )>p  51-GO. 
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use  the  naive  expression  of  a  contemporary,  "  the 
countess  of  Mar,  having  taken  the  queen's  right 
arm,  and  opened  the  craigs  of  her  gown,  Mr. 
Robert  Bruce  immediately  poured  forth  upon 
those  parts  of  her  breast  and  arm  of  quhilk  the 
clothes  were  removed,  a  bonny  quantity  of  oil."* 

The  coronation  was  followed  by  the  queen's 
triumphal  entry  into  her  new  capital;  a  ceremony 
conducted  by  the  worthy  merchants  and  burgesses 
on  a  scale  of  splendour  which  argued  increasing 
wealth  and  success  in  commercial  enterprise.  But 

*  The  Coronation  of  the  Quenis  Majestie,  p.  53.  One  of  the  curious 
tracts  reprinted  by  Mr.  Gibson-Craig  in  his  interesting  volume  pre- 
sented to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  entitled,  Papers  Relative  to  the 
Marriage  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland. 


the  particulars,  though  curiously  illustrative  of 
manners,  would  fatigue  by  their  complexity.  Latin 
addresses,  were,  as  usual  in  this  age,  the  great 
staple  of  compliment;  and  when  the  Danish 
princess  entered  the  gates,  she  was  greeted  in 
a  classical  panegyric  by  "  Master  John  Russell, 
appointed  thereto  by  the  township;"  whilst  the 
son  of  the  orator,  "little  Master  John  Russell," 
who  had  been  artificially  and  wonderfully  shut 
up  in  a  gilded  globe  stuck  upon  the  top  of  the 
gate,  fluttered  down  in  the  dress  of  an  angel,  and 
delivered  to  her  Majesty  the  keys  of  the  city 
in  silver.* 

*  Papers  Relative  to  the  Marriage  of  James  the  Sixth,  pp.  39,  40, 
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The  period  which  James  passed  in  Denmark  was 
one  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  tranquillity  in 
Scotland.  Previous  to  his  departure  the  king  had 
exerted  himself  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  and  many 
circumstances  in  his  conduct  had  concurred  to 
please  this  princess.  His  cordial  co-operation 
against  the  Spanish  king ;  the  readiness  with  which 
he  had  furnished  her  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
commanded  by  the  Laird  of  Wemyss;  his  spirit 
and  success  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
Catholic  earls,  and  his  sending  out  of  his  dominions 
a  body  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  mariners,  whose 
vessels  (part  of  the  once  formidable  Armada)  had 
been  wrecked  and  stranded  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Scotland  :*  all  this  had  been  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  queen  of  England ;  and  she  repaid  it 
by  preserving  the  most  friendly  relations  during 
the  absence  of  the  king.  Nor  was  the  peace  of  the 
country  in  this  brief  and  happy  interval  broken  by 
the  usual  sanguinary  baronial  feuds;  although,  as 
the  result  fully  showed,  they  were  silenced,  not 
eradicated.  Huntley,  Errol,  Crawford,  Maxwell, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
had  too  recently  experienced  the  weight  of  the 
royal  vengeance  to  think  of  active  hostility  for 
some  time;  and  the  judicious  division  of  power 
between  the  duke  of  Lennox,  Lord  Hamilton,  and 
the  carl  of  Bothwell,  balanced  by  the  authority 
committed  to  Angus  and  Athole,  Mar  and  Morton, 

*  "To  the  number  of  GOO  men,  of  whom  400  were  serviceable,  and 
the  rest  sick,  miserable  wretches." — They  were  shipped  from  Lrith, 
25th  July,  1589.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ashby  to  Burghley, 
28th  July,  1589.   Also,  ibid,  same  to  Walsingham,  22nd  July,  1589. 
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with  other  great  barons,  produced  the  best  effects, 
and  put  all  upon  their  honour  and  good  conduct. 
The  Kirk,  too,  was  in  a  state  of  tranquillity — 
rejoicing  in  the  recent  detection  and  discomfiture 
of  Roman  Catholic  intrigue,  looking  forward  in 
calm  exultation  to  the  utter  extermination  of 
prelatical  principles,  and  anticipating  no  distant 
triumph  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

On  the  return  of  the  king,  therefore,  all  at  first 
appeared  tranquil ;  but  it  needed  no  deep  discern- 
ment to  detect  the  existence  of  many  latent  causes 
of  disturbance.  The  great  struggle  between  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the  ancient  faith 
was  lulled  only,  not  concluded.*  The  minor,  but 
sometimes  not  less  bitter  contest  between  Prelacy 
and  Presbyterianism,  was  merely  suspended  for  a 
time.  Amongst  the  nobles,  the  right  of  private 
war;  the  ties  of  manrent;  the  abuses  of  baronial 
jurisdictions;  the  existence  of  blood-feuds,  which 
often  from  trifling  quarrels  depopulated  whole  dis- 
tricts and  counties  ;  and  in  the  Isles,  and  remoter 
provinces  of  the  north,  the  lawless  and  fierce  habits 
of  the  petty  chieftains  and  pirate  adventurers,  who 
assumed  the  state  and  independence  of  sea-kings 
— all  these  circumstances  combined  to  threaten  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  to  convince  the  king  that 
the  sky  so  clear  on  his  arrival  might  soon  be  black 
with  its  wonted  tempests. 

Amid  these  elements  of  political  strife  and  nascent 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  lfith 
May,  1590.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  faction  were  called  the  "Confeder- 
ates of  the  Brig  of  Dee." 
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revolution,  two  men  were  to  be  seen  evidently  des- 
tined, from  their  power  and  political  position,  to 
take  the  chief  lead  in  state  affairs.  Both  were  well 
aware  of  the  easy  and  indolent  temper  of  the  king; 
both  had  resolved  to  engross  to  themselves  the 
supreme  power  in  the  government:  and  for  some 
years  the  history  of  the  country  is  little  else  than 
the  conflicts  of  their  intrigue  and  ambition.  These 
were,  Maitland  of  Thirlstane  the  chancellor,  James' 
favourite  and  prime  minister,  who  had  accompanied 
his  royal  master  to  Denmark  ;  and  Francis  Stewart, 
carl  of  Bothwell,  the  king's  near  relative,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  daring,  powerful,  and  unprin- 
cipled of  all  the  higher  nobles.  Maitland,  born  of 
an  ancient  family,  but  only  the  second  son  of  a 
simple  knight  (the  blind  poet,  Sir  Richard  Maitland 
of  Lethington),  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  lesser 
barons ;  but  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
greatest  houses  in  the  land.  He  had  risen  by  his 
commanding  talents  to  the  highest  legal  office  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  strong  in  the  friendship 
of  his  prince,  and  the  respect  of  the  Kirk  and  the 
great  body  of  the  middle  classes — the  rich  burghers, 
merchants,  and  artisans.  During  his  absence  in 
Denmark  with  his  royal  master,  they  had  held 
many  grave  consultations  on  the  broken,  dis- 
jointed, and  miserable  state  of  his  kingdom.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  the  crown ;  the  insolence  and 
intolerable  oppressions  of  the  higher  barons,  who, 
strong  in  their  hereditary  power,  dictated  to  the 
monarch  on  all  the  affairs  of  his  government,  thrust 
themselves  uncalled-for  into  his  councils,  attended 
or  absented  themselves  from  court  at  their  pleasure, 
and  derided  alike  the  command  of  their  prince  or 
the  decisions  of  the  laws:  all  this  was  pointed  out 
by  the  chancellor  to  the  king,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  speedy  and  efficient  reformation 
insisted  on.  It  was  time,  he  said,  that  the  monarch, 
who  was  now  in  the  prime  of  his  years  and  vigour, 
allied  by  marriage  to  a  powerful  prince,  the  heir  of 
a  mighty  kingdom,  and  able  from  his  position  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  European  politics,  should  no 
longer  be  bearded  by  every  baron  who  chose  to 
consider  himself  as  a  born  councillor  of  the  realm. 
It  was  time  that  those  illegal  coalitions  of  the 
nobles,  whose  object  it  had  so  often  been  to  seize 
the  king's  person,  and  compel  him  into  an  approval 
of  all  their  atrocious  designs,  should  be  broken  up, 
and  for  the  future  rendered  impossible.  To  effect 
this  the  crown  must  strengthen  itself  in  every 
possible  way :  it  must  support  its  judges  and  officers 


in  the  execution  of  their  duty  against  baronial 
oppression  and  insolence ;  it  must  increase  its 
revenues  by  a  prudent  economy  and  retrenchment 
of  the  superfluous  offices  in  the  royal  household  ; 
it  must  save  its  escheats,  its  wardships,  its  fines,  its 
rentals,  and  all  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  to  form  a 
fund  for  all  emergencies,  but  especially  for  the 
support  of  a  body  of  waged  troops,  who,  by  their 
constant  readiness  for  service,  and  superior  dis- 
cipline, might  overawe  the  nobles  and  their  vassals. 
To  effect  this  would  require  some  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  prince.  Amongst  these,  a  more  rigid 
and  practical  attention  to  business,  a  correction  of 
the  mischievous  habit  of  granting  every  petition 
without  inquiry,  and  a  resolution  to  hold  himself 
more  distant  and  dignified  to  his  nobility,  were 
absolutely  necessary :  but  if  ready  to  consent  to 
these,  it  would  not,  he  said,  be  difficult  to  effect  a 
thorough  reformation  ;  and  he  the  chancellor,  for 
his  part,  was  ready  to  back  the  king  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  to  accomplish  it.  To  this  end  he 
represented  to  James  the  wisdom  of  keeping  up 
the  present  friendly  relations  with  England,  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  the  motions  of  Huntley 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  who,  though  appa- 
rently subdued  and  silent,  were  still  powerful  in  the 
kingdom,  busy  in  their  intrigues  with  Spain,  and 
ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  for  a  new  effort.* 
Nor  was  there  any  reason  why  this  large  and 
powerful  body  of  men  should  despair  of  success, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  Ample  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  hand  of  Lord 
Burghley,  written  shortly  before  James'  arrival 
from  Denmark,  and  drawn  up  apparently  for  his 
own  guidance,  which  brings  forward,  in  clear  con- 
trast, the  comparative  strength  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  parties  in  Scotland.  From  it  we  learn, 
that  all  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  counties  of  Inverness,  Caithness,  Sutherland, 
and  Aberdeen,  with  Moray,  and  the  sheriffdoms  of 
Buchan,  of  Angus,  of  Wigton,  and  of  Nithsdale, 
were  either  wholly,  or  for  the  greater  part,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  commanded 
mostly  by  noblemen  who  secretly  adhered  to  that 
faith,  and  directed  in  their  movements  by  Jesuits  and 
priests,  who  were  concealed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Angus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counties  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  the  populous 
shire  of  Fife,  and  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Dum- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  It.  Bowes  to  Lord  BurgWey,  16th 
May,  1590. 
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barton,  and  Renfrew,  including  the  rich  district  of 
Clydesdale,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  Protestant ; 
whilst  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Linlithgow  were 
dubious,  and  could  not  be  truly  ranged  cither  on 
one  side  or  the  other.*  Are  we  to  be  surprised 
that,  in  a  country  thus  divided,  and  with  a  prince 
so  little  able  to  adopt  a  firm  and  determined  line 
of  policy  as  James  then  was,  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  should  long  be  kept  up  with 
increasing  obstinacy  and  asperity  ?  But  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  these  general  remarks  and  resume 
our  narrative. 

In  the  end  of  May  the  Danish  commissioners 
and  nobles,  who  had  accompanied  their  young 
princess  to  Scotland,  took  leave  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  It  had  been 
arranged  between  James  and  his  chief  minister 
Maitland,  that  no  attempt  at  reformation  should 
be  made  till  these  strangers  had  left  the  country; 
but  scarcely  had  they  embarked,  when  the  king 
exhibited  an  unusual  courage  and  activity,  by 
making  an  effort  to  seize  Avith  his  own  hand  the 
Laird  of  Niddry,  a  baron  who  had  been  guilty  of 
a  foul  murder,  and  was  protected  by  Bothwell. 
This  energy,  although  unsuccessful  at  the  moment 
(for  the  culprit,  receiving  warning,  escaped), 
had  a  good  effect  in  convincing  the  country  that 
he  was  in  earnest;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
strictest  regulations  as  to  audience  were  enforced 
at  the  palace.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  soon 
after,  which  made  some  noise.  Lord  Hamilton, 
the  first  nobleman  in  the  country,  and  heir-appa- 
rent to  the  throne,  sought,  as  usual,  to  enter  the 
king's  presence-chamber,  but  was  stopped  at  the 
door  by  Sandilands,  one  of  the  royal  suite,  who 
told  him  the  king  was  quiet,  and  would  see  no 
one.  "I  was  sent  for,"  said  Hamilton;  "I  am 
ready  to  serve  my  prince,  and  thought  to  have 
access  freely  as  I  was  wont;  but  you  may  tell  the 
king  that  this  new  order  will  offend  more  than 
me."  He  then  left  the  palace  in  a  high  fume,  and 
would  have  ridden  home  had  he  not  been  better 
advised.  James  afterwards  good-humourcdly 
appeased  him;  observing,  that  it  ill  became  the 
heir-apparent  to  be  angry  with  the  old  laird, 
meaning  himself.  Bowes,  however,  who  was  at 
court,  and  told  the  anecdote  to  Burghley,  observed, 
that  such  new  restrictions  gave  deep  offence  in  Scot- 
land, and  caused  much  murmuring  with  a  proud 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Names  of  the  Towns  and  Noblemen  in 
Scotland,  and  how  they  are  Affected.  1589. 


nobility  long  accustomed  to  have  the  freest  access 
to  their  sovereign.* 

Such  discontent,  however  small  in  its  beginning, 
soon  spread  widely;  and  unknown  evils  and  reforms 
being  generally  magnified  in  anticipation,  the 
king's  intentions  created  an  alarm,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  coalition  between  those  who  hitherto 
had  been  in  constant  and  bitter  collision — the 
Catholic  faction,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con- 
federates of  the  Brig  of  Dee,  and  the  Protestant 
associates  of  the  enterprise  at  Stirling.  The 
earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  Bothwell,  and  Montrose, 
began  to  league  together;  and  James  had  at  first 
resolved  to  attempt  a  stroke  of  state  policy  by 
committing  them  to  ward,  bringing  them  to  trial 
for  their  former  offences,  and  at  once  destroying 
so  dangerous  a  combination.  But  the  attempt  was 
deemed  too  hazardous;  and  it  was  judged  more 
prudent  to  temporize,  and  keep  up  the  two  factions, 
balancing  the  one  against  the  other. f 

A  convention  of  the  nobles  was  appointed  to  be 
held  early  in  June.  "The  king,"  said  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  alluding  to  his  projected  improvements, 
"according  to  his  public  promise  in  Edinburgh, 
and  solemn  protestations  to  some  noblemen,  minis- 
ters, and  well-affected,  is  resolved  to  reform  his 
house,  council,  and  sessions,  and  to  banish  all 
Jesuits  and  papists.  He  purposeth,  further,  to 
resume  into  his  hands  sundry  of  his  own  posses- 
sions now  in  the  holding  of  others;  to  advance 
his  revenues  with  some  portions  of  ecclesiastical 
livings,  and  to  draw  to  due  obedience  all  persons 
attainted  at  horn,  excommunicated,  or  otherwise 
disobedient.  In  the  execution  of  which  things," 
continued  the  ambassador,  "  he  will  find  no  little 
difficulty:  for  I  have  heard  that  many  intend  to 
seek  to  defeat  and  stay  the  king's  course  herein; 
and  that  sundry  of  the  sessions  will  stand  in  law 
to  hold  their  places,  notwithstanding  any  charge 
to  be  given  to  avoid  them." \ 

James,  for  some  time,  was  active  and  serious 
in  these  reforms.  His  household  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  expenditure.  After  a  general  dis- 
missal of  officers,  which  occasioned  many  murmurs, 
the  gentlemen  personally  attendant  on  royalty 
were  cut  down  from  thirty  to  four,  with  two  pages; 
and  the  monarch  drew  up,  in  his  own  hand, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  May,  1590,  Bowes  to 
Burghley. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  May,  1590,  Bowes  to 
Burghley. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  31st  May,  1590,  Bowes  to  Burghley. 
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some  principal  matters  relative  to  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  upon  which  he  required  the 
immediate  advice  of  his  privy  council.  They 
must  consider,  he  said,  the  state  of  the  strengths 
and  munitions,  and  the  necessary  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion;  the  treaties  required  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  preservation  of  foreign  amity ;  the 
best  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  procuring  secret 
foreign  intelligence;  the  "griefs  of  the  nobility 
and  people,  as  well  against  the  king  as  the  govern- 
ment of  his  councillors;  the  necessity  of  a  rigid 
investigation  into  the  true  state  of  the  realm ; "  the 
"ettling"*  and  disposition  of  the  nobility,  and 
other  persons  of  power  and  credit:  they  must 
discover  who  were  well  affected  to  the  true  religion ; 
who  carried  away  by  the  persuasion  of  Jesuits 
and  papists;  what  was  the  best  medicine  to  cure 
diversities  in  religion,  and  heal  the  bloody  wounds 
occasioned  by  feuds  and  family  quarrels;  what 
were  the  true  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  rents  of 
the  crown;  and  lastly,  they  must  point  out  the 
best  method  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  acts  of 
the  last  Parliament,  and  declare  what  properly 
belonged  to  every  office  of  the  estate.  Such  were 
the  grave  and  weighty  matters  which  the  king 
now  brought  before  his  council. f 

But  these  were  not  all:  the  monarch  had  resolved 
to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  heal  the  wounds,  not 
of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Europe,  by  establishing  a 
peace  between  England  and  Spam.  To  effect  this 
he  despatched  Colonel  Stewart  and  Sir  John  Skene 
on  a  mission  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  per- 
suade the  palsgrave,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  rest  of  these 
potentates,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  interfering 
between  these  two  mighty  powers  ;  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  send  ambassadors  to  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  who  might  remonstrate  on  the 
miserable  consequences  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  If  Spain  were  obstinate,  a  general  league 
was  to  be  concluded  amongst  the  princes  for  the 
preservation  of  "  the  common  cause  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  their  ports  were  to  be  shut  against  Philip 
till  he  was  reduced  to  reason."  } 

These  great  designs  the  king  communicated  to 
Elizabeth  by  Sir  John  Carmichael,  whom  he  sent 

•The  "ettling,"  the  "aim."  To  ettle ;  to  aim.  The  aim  and 
leading  objects  of  the  nobles. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Heads  for  our  Privy  Council,  May,  1590. 
Set  down  by  the  King  of  Scots. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev.  4th  June,  1590. 


to  the  English  court  with  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions furnished  to  his  German  ambassadors  ;  and, 
as  his  exchequer  was  at  this  time  utterly  impover- 
ished, he  requested  that  princess  to  lend  him  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  voyage ; 
declaring  his  readiness,  in  return,  to  place  upon 
his  privy  council  any  nobleman  whom  she  re- 
commended, and  to  exert  his  utmost  strength 
in  crushing  the  Roman  Catholic  faction,  who 
were  renewing  their  intrigues  with  Spain.*  The 
"  band "  or  covenant,  which  united  Huntley, 
Errol,  and  their  associates,  in  their  recent  treason- 
able enterprise,  had  been  traced  to  the  hands  of 
the  Laird  of  Auchendown,  and  Maitland  the  chan- 
cellor insisted  on  its  being  produced ;  assuring 
Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  was  then  in  great  favour, 
that  the  association  should  be  broken  up  or  Hunt- 
ley wrecked  for  ever,  f 

To  confirm  the  monarch  in  such  good  purposes, 
the  queen  of  England  sent  him  the  Garter  by  the 
earl  of  Worcester,  who  arrived  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  sitting  of  that  convention  from  which 
such  important  reformations  were  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. James  accepted  the  queen's  presents  and 
letter  in  excellent  part ;  congratulated  himself  on 
having  so  worthy  a  knight-companion  as  the  French 
king  (Henry  had  just  been  chosen  a  knight  of  the 
order),  and  held  some  merry  talk  with  Worcester 
on  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen's  invisibility, 
her  Majesty  being  then  in  the  family  way,  and 
pretending  it  was  only  the  toothache.!  But,  on 
proceeding  from  these  lighter  subjects  to  speak  of 
the  intended  reformations,  it  was  evident,  even  to 
the  superficial  observation  of  a  stranger  like  Wor- 
cester, that  the  course  of  improvements  would  be 
beset  with  difficulties.  When  reformation  of  jus- 
tice was  debated,  the  lords  of  Session  professed, 
indeed,  the  utmost  readiness  to  amend  all ;  and  two 
of  their  number,  Mr.  David  Makgill  and  Mr.  J ohn 
Graham,   indulged  very   freely  and  bitterly  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  9th  June,  1590. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  4th  June,  1590. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Bowes  placed  in  James'  hands  a  letter 
writ  by  her  Majesty's  own  hand.  It  alluded  to  his  great  design  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace;  and  was  more  free  from  the  involution 
and  pedantry  which  mark  her  private  letters  than  many  of  her  epistles. 
It  assured  him  that  she  was  happy  to  find  him  so  grateful  a  king ; 
that  she  highly  approved  of  his  purpose  ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal 
the  careful  thoughts  for  him  and  his  realm  which  had  occupied  her 
since  his  peregrination.  "And  so,"  said  she,  "I  leave  scribbling,  bnt 
never  end  to  love  you  and  assist  you  with  my  friendship,  care,  and 
prayer  to  the  living  God  to  send  you  all  prosperous  success,  and  his 
Holy  Spirit  for  guide."  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Royal  Letters, 
Scotland.    Elizabeth  to  James.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  23. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  earl  of  Worcester  to  Burghley, 
|  Edinburgh,  15th  June,  1590. 
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mutual  accusations  of  bribery  and  corruption  ;  but 
the  rest  pleaded  their  privilege,  granted  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  "  try  themselves."  With  regard  to 
the  Kirk,  when  its  leaders  insisted  that  every 
parish  should  be  provided  with  a  minister,  and 
every  minister  with  a  stipend,  no  objection  was 
made  by  the  nobles  to  the  proposal,  in  general ; 
but  "  the  possessors  of  the  church  lands  declared 
their  determination  not  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  their  tacks  and  leases,  unless  the  remainder 
should  be  secured  to  them  in  fee-simple  for  ever."* 
In  the  end,  however,  some  points  were  gained, 
which  pleased  both  James  and  the  English  queen, 
who  now  acted  together  with  much  cordiality. 
The  choice  of  the  king's  secret  council  was  left 
to  his  own  will,  and  Elizabeth  knew  she  would  be 
chiefly  consulted.  The  monarch,  strengthened  by 
the  approval  of  the  wisest  sort,  led  by  the  chan- 
cellor, held  the  Roman  Catholic  faction  in  awe  ; 
restrained  the  insolence  of  Bothwell ;  insisted  on 
the  appearance  and  delivery  of  all  ';at  the  horn," 
who  had  hitherto  defied  the  law  ;  took  steps  for 
the  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  all  Border 
causes  ;  adopted  measures  to  amend  the  coin,  which 
had  been  much  debased  ;  and  whilst  he  continued 
his  favour  towards  the  Kirk,  did  not  scruple  to 
silence  some  of  the  wilder  sort  of  the  brethren  who, 
in  their  public  sermons,  had  attacked  the  queen  of 
England  for  her  recent  severity  to  the  English 
Puritans.  On  this  last  subject,  the  excesses  of  the 
Puritans,  Elizabeth  felt  keenly;  and  her  far-sighted 
glance  had  already  detected  the  dangers  of  a  sect 
then  only  in  their  infancy,  but  professing  principles 
which  she  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of 
any  well-governed  state.  Worcester  had  received 
pointed  instructions  in  the  matter  ;  f  and  the  queen 
herself,  when  she  dismissed  Sir  John  Carmichael 
the  Scottish  ambassador,  enforced  her  wishes  in  a 
private  letter  to  James,  which  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Greater  pro- 
mises, more  affection,  and  grants  of  more  acknow- 
ledgings  of  received  good  turns,  my  dear  brother, 
none  can  better  remember  than  this  gentleman,  by 
your  charge,  hath  made  me  understand  ;  whereby 
I  think  all  my  endeavours  well  recompensed,  that 
see  them  so  well  acknowledged  ;  and  do  trust  that 
my  counsels,  if  they  so  much  content  you,  will 
serve  for  memorials  to  turn  your  actions  to  serve 

*  MS.  Letter  State  Paper  Office,  Worcester  to  Burghley,  15th  June, 
1590. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  1590.  Memorial  of  sundry  things  moved 
to  the  King  of  Scots  hy  the  ambassador  of  England. 
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the  turn  of  your  safe  government,  and  make  the 
lookers-on  honour  your  worth,  and  reverence  such 
a  ruler. 

"And  last  fair  semblances,  that  easily  may  be- 
guile, do  not  breed  your  ignorance  of  such  persons 
as  either  pretend  religion  or  dissemble  devotion, 
let  me  warn  you  that  there  is  risen,  both  in  your 
realm  and  mine,  a  sect  of  perilous  consequence, 
such  as  would  have  no  kings  but  a  presbytery; 
and  take  our  place,  while  they  enjoy  our  privilege, 
with  a  shade  of  God's  word,  which  none  is  judged 
to  follow  right,  without  by  their  censure  they 
be  so  deemed.  Yea,  look  we  well  unto  them. 
When  they  have  made  in  our  people's  hearts  a 
doubt  of  our  religion — and  that  we  err,  if  they 
say  so — what  perilous  issue  this  may  make  I 
rather  think  than  mind  to  write.  Sapienti  pauca. 
I  pray  you  stop  the  mouths  or  make  shorter  the 
tongues  of  such  ministers  as  dare  presume  to  make 
oraisons  in  their  pulpits  for  the  persecuted  in 
England  for  the  gospel.  Suppose  you,  my  dear 
brother,  that  I  can  tolerate  such  scandals  of  my 
sincere  government?  No:  I  hope,  however  you 
be  pleased  to  bear  with  their  audacity  towards 
yourself,  yet  you  will  not  suffer  a  strange  king 
receive  that  indignity  at  such  caterpillars'  hands, 
that  instead  of  fruit  I  am  afraid  will  stuff  your 
realm  with  venom.  Of  this  I  have  particularized 
more  to  this  bearer,  together  with  other  answers 
to  his  charge;  beseeching  you  to  hear  them  and 
not  to  give  more  harbour  to  vagabond  traitors  and 
seditious  inventors,  but  to  return  them  to  me  or 
banish  them  your  land.  And  thus,  with  my  many 
thanks  for  your  honourable  entertainment  of  my 
ambassador  [she  means  here  the  earl  of  Worces- 
ter], I  commit  you  to  God;  who  ever  preserve  you 
from  all  evil  counsels  and  send  you  grace  to  follow 
the  best!"*  To  these  wishes  of  Elizabeth  both 
James  and  his  prime  minister,  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  responded  with  the  utmost  readiness. 
Indeed  the  queen  could  scarcely  resent  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Puritan  clergy  more  violently  than 
her  brother  prince;  although,  from  their  influence 
over  the  people,  he  was  compelled  sometimes  to 
temporize.  The  ministers,  accordingly,  were  com- 
manded to  forbear  prayer  in  their  sermons  for  the 
persecuted  in  England;!  and  equal  activity  was 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Royal  Letters.  Copy  of  the  time,  in- 
dorsed 6th  July,  1590.  Copy  of  her  Mqestie'a  letter,  written  to  the 
King  of  Scots,  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  by  Sir  John  Carmichael. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlov,  11th  August, 
1590. 
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shown  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Catholic  faction.  When  O'Rourke,  an  Irish 
chieftain,  was  detected  in  Glasgow  secretly  beating 
up  for  recruits  against  the  English,  the  king  of 
Scots  scrupled  not  to  have  him  seized  and  delivered 
to  Elizabeth.  "  I  would  to-  God,"  said  he,  writing 
to  the  queen,  "your  greatest  enemies  were  in  my 
hands;  if  it  were  the  king  of  Spain  himself,  he 
should  not  be  long  undelivered  to  you:  for  that 
course  have  I  taken  me  to,  and  will  profess  it  till 
I  die,  that  all  your  foes  shall  be  common  enemies 
to  us  both,  in  spite  of  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  leaguers,  my  cousins  not  excepted,  and 
the  devil  their  master."  * 

In  return  for  this  devotion  to  her  wishes, 
Elizabeth,  forgetting  her  economy,  transmitted  at 
various  intervals  large  sums  to  the  king,  com- 
plimented the  young  queen  with  presents,  and 
llattered  her  by  letters;  whilst  the  chancellor,  who 
had  now  consolidated  his  power  and  could  bid 
defiance  to  his  opponents,  entered  into  a  cordial 
correspondence  with  Burghley.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  "  old  familiar  acquaintance  and  strict 
amity  "  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
his  late  brother,  the  well-known  Lethington;  and 
declared  his  readiness  and  anxiety  to  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  lord  treasurer's  friendly  dealing 
and  gentle  messages  sent  recently  by  Carmichael. 
Speaking  modestly  of  his  own  inferiority,  he  yet' 
hoped  that  their  mutual  exertions  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  effects.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  this 
microcosme  of  Britain,  separate  from  the  continent 
world,  naturally  joined  in  situation  and  language, 
and  most  happily  by  religion,  shall  be,  by  the 
indissoluble  amity  of  the  two  princes,  sincerely 
conserved  in  union,  the  antichristian  confederates 
shall  never  be  able  to  effect  their  bloody  and 
godless  measures."  In  conclusion,  he  promised 
that  whilst  Burghley,  by  his  large  experience  and 
wisdom,  held  the  Boman  Catholic  party  in  check, 
to  "  the  benefit  of  all  sincerely  professing  Christ 
in  Europe,"  he  would  himself  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  their  proceedings  in  Scotland  ;f  and  so  rigidly 
did  he  fulfil  this,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year 
watchfulness  was  turned  into  persecution,  and  the 
Catholics  in  vain  petitioned  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  pleaded  the  cruelty  of  being  compelled 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Royal  Letters.  Indorsed,  the 
King  of  Scots'  letter  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  by  Roger  Ashton,  22nd 
March,  1590-91. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Thirlstane  to  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  13th  August,  1590. 


to  subscribe  the  Protestant  articles  of  religion.* 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  intrigues  with  Spain  and  the  Continent 
should  have  continued;  and  that,  although  Bowes 
the  ambassador  informed  Burghley  that  the  state 
of  Scotland  had  been  brought  to  great  quietness, 
it  was  that  deceitful  calm  which  not  unfrequently 
precedes  the  tempest.f 

For  a  while,  however,  all  went  on  smoothly; 
and  the  king  found  leisure  to  become  exceedingly 
active  and  agitated  upon  a  subject  which  forms  a 
melancholy  and  mysterious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind — that  of  witchcraft.  That 
many  unfortunate  and  miserable  beings,  driven  by 
poverty  and  want,  by  suspicion  and  persecution, 
by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  the  love  of  power,  or 
a  daring  curiosity  after  forbidden  knowledge,  had 
renounced  their  baptismal  vows,  and  entered,  as 
they  believed,  into  a  compact  with  the  author  of 
all  evil,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  difficulty  is  to 
discover  whether  they  were  the  victims  of  their 
own  imagination,  the  dupes  of  impostors,  or,  which 
is  not  to  be  rejected  as  impossible  or  incredible, 
the  subjects  and  recipients  of  diabolic  influence 
and  agency.  During  the  summer  of  this  year, 
the  young  Laird  of  Wardhouse  had  been  seized 
with  a  mortal  sickness,  which  had  carried  him  to 
the  grave  ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  several 
witches  had  formed  his  image  in  wax,  which 
having  "  roasted  at  a  slow  fire,  the  gentleman,"  it 
was  said,  "  pined  away  insensibly,  but  surely,  till 
he  died." J  This  was  alarming  enough;  but  in 
the  winter  still  darker  deeds  came  to  light,  involv- 
ing higher  culprits  and  more  daring  transactions. 
Agnes  Sampson,  a  woman,  as  Spottiswood  says, 
"  not  of  the  base  or  ignorant  sort  of  witches,  but 
matronlike,  grave,  and  settled  in  her  answers," 
accused  Bothwell  of  consulting  her  as  to  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  king's  life  ;  and 
Richard  Graham,  a  notorious  sorcerer,  averred  that 
the  earl  had  sought  him  on  the  same  errand. 
Agnes  declared,  when  questioned  by  the  judges, 
that  "  she  had  a  familiar  spirit,  who  upon  her  call 
appeared  in  a  visible  form,  and  resolved  her  of  any 
doubtful  matters,  especially  concerning  life  and 
death.  The  mode  in  which  she  summoned  him 
was  by  calling  out  "  Holla,  Master !"  an  invocation 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  7th  November, 
1590. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley. 
%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  23rd  July, 
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which  he  had  taught  her  himself.  She  added, 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  make  away  with  the 
king,  but  had  failed ;  pronouncing  him  (when 
challenged  by  her  for  his  want  of  success),  to  be 
invulnerable  to  his  incantations,  and  muttering,  in 
a  language  which  she  did  not  understand,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  respectable  French,  "  11 
est  hornme  de  Dien."*  Of  James'  labours  with 
this  miserable  woman,  who  was  condemned  and 
burnt,  Bowes  wrote  to  Burghley.  The  king,  he 
said,  by  his  own  especial  travel,  had  drawn  Samp- 
son, the  great  witch,  to  confess  plainly  her  wicked 
estate  and  doings,  and  to  discover  sundry  things 
touching  his  own  life  ;  how  the  witches  sought  to 
have  had  his  shirt,  or  other  linen  about  him,  for 
the  execution  of  their  charms.  In  these  doings 
Lord  Claud's  name  was  implicated,  and  sundry 
other  noble  personages  evil  spoken  of.  The  num- 
ber of  the  witches  known,  were,  he  added,  about 
thirty  ;  but  many  others  were  accused  of  acte 
filthy,  lewd,  and  fantastical.!  On  a  future  occasion, 
the  royal  curiosity  and  acuteness  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  more  particulars  involving 
the  guilt  of  Bothwell.  They  came  out  in  an 
examination  to  which  James  subjected  the  wizard 
Richard  Graham,  who,  upon  some  hope  held  out 
of  pardon,  confessed  that  Bothwell  sought  to  draw 
him  to  devise  some  means  to  hasten  the  king's 
death,  alleging  that  he  was  driven  to  this  to  avoid 
his  own;  since  a  necromancer  in  Italy  had  pre- 
dicted to  him  that  he  should  become  great  in 
power  and  temporal  possession,  kill  two  men,  fall 
into  trouble  with  the  king  for  two  capital  crimes, 
be  pardoned  for  the  first  and  suffer  for  the  second. 
The  three  first  events,  he  averred,  had  taken  place 
as  foretold  him:  he  had  become  a  mighty  baron, 
had  killed  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  Davie  the 
Devil,  meaning  David  Hume  of  Manderston;  been 
once  pardoned  ;  and  now  he  or  the  king  must  go. 
Graham  agreed  to  assist  him,  and  James  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  some  particulars  of  the  in- 
cantation. An  image  of  the  royal  person  was 
formed  of  wax,  and  hung  up  between  a  tod  or  fox, 
over  which  some  spells  had  been  muttered,  and  the 
head  of  a  young  calf,  newly  killed.  It  was  added, 
that  all  this  was  well  known  to  Jely  Duncan,  who 
is  described  by  Bowes  as  a  kind  of  whipper-in  to 
the  witches,  being  accustomed  to  scour  the  country 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  383. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  BurchW,  7th  December, 
1590.  ' 


and  collect  together  all  the  Satanic  fraternity  and 
sisterhood.  But  although  she  admitted,  at  first, 
their  dealings  with  Bothwell,  she  afterwards  denied 
all;  and  as  these  unfortunate  wretches  were  so 
severely  tortured  that  one  of  them  died  under  the 
rack,  it  is  impossible  to  receive  their  evidence 
without  the  utmost  suspicion.*  Bothwell,  how- 
ever, amid  loud  asseverations  of  innocence,  was 
seized  and  sent  to  prison,  and  an  early  convention 
of  the  Estates  called  for  his  trial.  But  the  evi- 
dence, by  the  king's  own  admission,  was  slender; 
the  nobles  seemed  unwilling  to  countenance  any 
violent  proceedings  against  him;  and  the  matter 
was  so  long  delayed  that  his  fierce  temper  would 
endure  confinement  no  longer,  and  breaking  his 
prison,  he  buried  himself  amongst  his  friends  and 
fastnesses  in  the  Borders,  f 

This  result  greatly  irritated  the  king,  who  con- 
soled himself  by  bringing  to  trial  one  of  the 
leading  witches,  named  Barbara  Napier,  a  woman 
well  connected,  and  of  whose  conviction  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt.  To  his  astonishment,  the  jury 
did  not  conceive  the  evidence  sufficient,  and  ac- 
quitted her.  The  verdict  threw  James  into  the 
greatest  rage;  yet  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
was  now  to  be  done.  An  assize  of  error,  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  proceeding  known  and  practised  by 
the  law  of  England,  but  it  had  never  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland;  nor  had  it  been  heard  of  for 
centuries,  that  the  king  should  sit  in  person  as  a 
judge  in  any  criminal  matter.  James,  however, 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  difficulties,  and  determined  to 
bring  the  refractory  jurors  to  justice.^  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  June,  repairing  from  Falkland, 
he  sat  in  person  on  the  trial  of  the  delinquents. 
All  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  and  put  themselves, 
as  it  was  then  termed,  in  the  king's  will,  so  that 
there  was  little  scope  given  to  the  exercise  of  regal 
acuteness.  He  made  an  oration,  however,  some 
sentences  of  which  give  a  good  picture  of  the  style 
of  his  oratory,  often  pedantic  and  tedious,  but 
not  unfrequently  epigrammatic  and  sententious. 
Alluding  to  the  shocking  state  of  the  country  and 
the  prevalence  of  crimes,  "  I  must  advertise  you," 
said  he,  "  what  it  is  that  makes  great  crimes  to  be 
so  rife  in  this  country;  namely,  that  all  men  set 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  15th  April, 
1591. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  5th  May, 
16 J 1.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  '2'2nd  June,  1591. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  9th  May, 
1591.     Ibid,  same  to  same,  21st  May. 
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themselves  more  for  friend  than  for  justice  and 
obedience  to  the  laws.  This  corruption  here  bairns 
suck  at  the  pap;  and  let  a  man  commit  the  most 
filthy  crimes  that  can  be,  yet  his  friends  take  his 
part,  and  first  keep  him  from  apprehension,  and 
after,  by  fead  or  favour,  by  false  assize,  or  some 
way  or  other,  they  find  moyen  of  his  escape.  The 
experience  hereof  we  have  in  Niddry.  I  will  not 
speak  how  I  am  charged  with  this  fault  in  court 
and  choir,  from  prince  and  pulpit;  yet  this  I  say, 
that  howsoever  matters  have  gone  against  my  will, 
I  am  innocent  of  all  injustice  in  these  behalfs. 
My  conscience  doth  set  me  clear,  as  did  the 
conscience  of  Samuel;  and  I  call  you  to  be  judges 
herein.  And  suppose  I  be  your  king,  yet  I  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  accusations  of  you,  my  subjects, 
in  this  behalf,  and  let  any  one  say  what  I  have 
done.  And  as  I  have  thus  begun,  so  purpose  I  to 
go  forward  ;  not  because  I  am  James  Stuard,  and 
can  command  so  many  thousands  of  men,  but 
because  God  hath  made  me  a  king  and  a  judge,  to 
judge  righteous  judgment. 

"  For  witchcraft,  which  is  a  thing  grown  very 
common  among  us,  I  know  it  to  be  a  most 
abominable  sin;  and  I  have  been  occupied  these 
three  quarters  of  a  year  for  the  sifting  out  of  them 
that  are  guilty  herein.  We  are  taught  by  the. 
laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  that  this  sin  is  most 
odious,  and  by  God's  law  punishable  by  death.  By 
man's  law  it  is  called  Malejicium  or  Veneficium,  an 
ill  deed,  or  a  poisonable  deed ;  and  punishable  like- 
wise by  death.  Now,  if  it  be  death  as  practised 
against  any  of  the  people,  I  must  needs  think  it  to 
be  (at  least)  the  like  if  it  be  against  the  king. 
Not  that  I  fear  death;  for  I  thank  God  I  dare  in  a 
good  cause  abide  hazard."  .  .  .  "As  for  them," 
he  concluded,  "  who  think  these  witchcrafts  to  be 
but  fantasies,  I  remit  them  to  be  catechised  and 
instructed  in  these  most  evident  points."* 

James  perhaps  felt  somewhat  doubtful  upon  the 
subject  of  his  personal  courage,  and  was  aware  that 
his  subjects  shared  in  his  apprehensions ;  but  he 
was  little  aware  how  soon  his  courage  and  deter- 
mination were  to  be  put  to  the  test  by  the  frightful 
state  of  the  country  and  the  frequent  attacks  upon 
the  royal  person.  So,  however,  it  happened.  Be- 
tween private  feuds,  the  continuance  of  Catholic 
intrigues,  the  active  and  indignant  counter-move- 
ments of  the  Kirk,  and  the  open  rebellion  of 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  The  inquest  which  first  went  upon  Bar- 
bara Nep.  called  before  the  king  in  the  Tolbooth,  7th  June,  1591. 


Bothwell,  whose  power  and  reckless  bravery  made 
him  formidable  to  all  parties,  the  whole  land  was 
thrown  into  a  deplorable  state  of  tumult  and  inse- 
curity. In  the  highlands,  the  earl  of  Huntley  and 
the  earl  of  Moray,  two  of  the  greatest  houses  in 
the  north,  engaged  in  a  deadly  quarrel,  which 
drew  in  the  Lairds  of  Grant,  Calder,  Macintosh, 
and  others,  and  made  the  fairest  districts  a  prey  to 
indiscriminate  havoc  and  murder.*  At  court  all 
was  commotion  and  apprehension  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  Master  of  Glammis,  who  began  to  be  a 
favourite  of  the  king,  and  Chancellor  Thirlstane, 
who  would  brook  no  rival  in  power,  f  On  the 
borders,  Bothwell  welcomed  every  broken  man  and 
cruel  murderer  who  chose  to  ride  under  his  ban- 
ner. Some  time  previous  to  the  trials  of  the  witches 
this  daring  chief  had  invaded  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  carried  off  a  witness  from  the  bar  who  was 
about  to  give  evidence  against  one  of  his  retainers, 
whilst  the  king,  although  in  the  next  room,  did 
not  dare  to  interfere.  %  After  his  escape  and 
triumph  his  fierce  temper  impelled  him  to  still 
greater  excesses ;  and  attacking  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  at  the  head  of  his  desperate  followers,  he  had 
nearly  surprised  and  made  prisoners  both  the  king 
and  the  chancellor.  Douglas  of  Spot,  however,  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  in  this  attack,  lost  time  by 
attempting  to  set  at  liberty  some  of  his  men  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  palace.  An  alarm  was 
given :  the  king  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  turrets ; 
the  chancellor  barricaded  his  room,  and  bravely 
beat  off  the  assailants ;  whilst  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, headed  by  their  provost,  rushed  into  the 
outer  court  of  the  palace,  and  cutting  their  way 
through  the  outer  ranks  of  the  borderers,  compelled 
Bothwell  to  a  precipitate  Uight.§  He  soon,  how- 
ever, became  as  formidable  as  ever ;  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  England  ;  leagued 
with  the  duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  quarreled  with 
Thirlstane;  procured  the  countenance  of  the  Kirk 
by  professing  the  most  determined  hostility  to 
Huntley  and  the  Catholic  faction  ;  and  flattered 
himself,  not  without  good  grounds,  that  his  next 
attack  would  be  successful. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  7th  December, 

1590.  Ibid.  Lord  Thirlstane  to  Burghley,  7th  December,  1590. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  No- 
vember, 1590. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  25th  January, 
1590-91. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Roger  Ashton  to  Bowes,  28[h 
D.cember,  1591.    Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  31st  December, 

1591.  — See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  24  and  25. 
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Meanwhile  a  tragedy  occurred  which  even  in 
that  age,  familiar  with  scenes  of  feudal  atrocity, 
occasioned  unusual  horror.  The  reader  may  per- 
haps rememher  the  utter  destruction  brought  by 
the  Kegent  Moray  upon  the  great  earl  of  Huntley ; 
his  execution,  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons ;  the 
forfeiture  of  his  immense  estates,  and  the  almost 
entire  overthrow  of  his  house.*  It  was  now  thirty 
years  since  that  miserable  event:  the  favour  of 
the  king  had  restored  the  family  of  Gordon  to  its 
estates  and  honours,  and  Huntley's  ambition  might 
have  been  satisfied;  but  the  deep  principle  of  feudal 
vengeance  demanded  blood  for  blood,  and  there 
was  not  a  retainer  of  the  house  of  Huntley,  from 
the  belted  knight  that  sat  at  his  master's  right 
hand  to  the  serving-man  behind  his  chair,  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  sacred  necessity  of  re- 
venge. Time,  which  softens  or  dilutes  most  feel- 
ings, only  added  intensity  to  this;  and  now  when 
the  hour  of  repayment  was  come,  the  debt  was 
exacted  with  fearful  interest.  The  then  earl  of 
Moray,  a  Stewart,  and  representative  of  the  famous 
regent,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  handsomest 
men  of  his  time ;  a  favourite  at  court,  and  dear  to 
the  people  and  the  Kirk,  who  still  looked  fondly 
back  to  the  days  of  his  great  ancestor.  In  deeds 
of  arms  and  personal  prowess  an  old  chronicle 
describes  him  as  a  sort  of  Amadis,  "comely,  gentle, 
brave,  and  of  a  great  stature  and  strength  of  body."  f 
This  young  nobleman  had  princely  possessions 
in  the  north,  and  for  some  years  deadly  feud  had 
raged  between  him  and  Huntley;  but  Lord  Ochil- 
tree, a  Stewart,  a  firm  friend  of  Moray's,  was  at 
this  time  exerting  himself  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  barons  ;  and  had  so  far 
succeeded  that  Moray,  with  a  slender  retinue,  left 
his  northern  fastnesses,  and  came  to  his  mother's 
castle  of  Dunibersel,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Queensferry.  Huntley,  his  enemy,  was  then  at 
court  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  king;  and 
Ochiltree,  who  had  communicated  with  him,  and 
informed  him  of  Moray's  wishes  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion, took  horse  and  rode  to  Queensferry,  intending 
to  pass  to  Dunibersel  and  arrange  an  amicable 
meeting  between  the  rival  earls.  To  his  surprise, 
he  found  that  a  royal  order  had  been  sent,  inter- 
dicting any  boats  from  plying  that  day  between 
Fife  and  the  opposite  coast.  But  little  suspicion 
was  occasioned:  he  believed  it  in  some  measure 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  350. 
t  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  216. 


connected  with  the  hot  pursuit  then  going  on 
against  Both  well,  and  was  satisfied  to  abandon  his 
journey  to  Dunibersel.  This  proved  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  poor  friend.  That  very  day,  the  7th 
of  Feb  ruary,  the  king  hunted  ;  and  Huntley, 
giving  out  that  he  meant  to  accompany  the  royal 
cavalcade,  assembled  his  followers  to  the  number 
of  forty  horse.  Suddenly  he  pretended  that  cer- 
tain news  had  reached  him  of  the  retreat  of  Both- 
well;  extorted  from  the  king  permission  to  ride 
against  this  traitor;  and  passing  the  ferry,  beset 
the  house  of  Dunibersel,  and  summoned  Moray  to 
surrender.  This  was  refused;  and  in  spite  of  the 
great  disparity  in  numbers  the  Stewarts  resisted 
till  nightfall,  when  Huntley,  collecting  the  corn- 
stacks,  or  ricks,  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  piled 
them  up  against  the  walls,  commanded  the  house 
to  be  set  on  fire,  and  compelled  its  unhappy 
inmates  to  make  a  desperate  sally  that  they  might 
escape  being  burned  alive.  In  this  outbreak  the 
sheriff  of  Moray  was  slain  ;  but  the  young  earl, 
aided  by  his  great  stature  and  strength,  rushed 
forth  all  burned  and  blackened,  with  his  long  and 
beautiful  tresses  on  fire  and  streaming  behind  him, 
threw  himself  with  irresistible  fury  on  his  assail- 
ants, broke  through  the  toils  like  a  lion,*  and 
escaped  by  speed  of  foot  to  the  sea-shore.  Here, 
unfortunately,  his  hair  and  the  silken  plume  of  his 
helmet  blazed  through  the  darkness;  and  his  fell 
pursuers,  tracing  him  by  the  trail  of  light,  ran  him 
into  a  cave,  where  they  cruelly  murdered  him. 
His  mortal  wound,  it  was  said,  was  given  by  Gor- 
don of  Buckie,  who,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  times, 
seeing  Huntley  drawing  back,  cursed  him  as  afraid 
to  go  as  far  as  his  followers,  and  called  upon  him 
to  stab  his  fallen  enemy  with  his  dagger,  and 
become  art  and  part  of  the  slaughter,  as  he  had 
been  of  the  conspiracy.  Huntley,  thus  threatened, 
struck  the  dying  man  in  the  face  with  his  weapon, 
who,  with  a  bitter  smile,  upbraided  him  "  with 
having  spoilt  a  better  face  than  his  own."f 

The  outcry  against  this  atrocious  murder  was 
deep  and  universal.  Ochiltree,  who  had  been 
deceived  by  Huntley  and  the  chancellor,  became 
loud  in  his  clamours  for  revenge.  In  the  north, 
Lord  Forbes,  an  attached  friend  of  Moray,  earned 
his  bloody  shirt  on  a  spear's  head;  and  marching 
with  the  ghastly  banner  through  his  territories, 

*  The  simile  is  Asliton's,  in  a  letter  to  Rowcs. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Ko;;er  Ashton  to  Bowes,  8th 
Fehruary,  1591-92.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  9th  Feb.,  1591-92. 
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incited  his  followers  to  revenge.  In  the  capital, 
the  Lady  Doune,  mother  of  the  murdered  earl, 
who  with  her  daughters  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  Dunibersel,  exibited  the  mangled  corpses  of  her 
son  and  his  faithful  follower  the  sheriff  of  Moray, 
in  the  church  at  Leith ;  and  Huntley,  followed 
everywhere  by  a  yell  of  public  execration,  fled 
first  to  Ravensheugh,  a  castle  of  Sinclair  baron 
of  Roslin,  and  afterwards  to  his  own  country  in 
the  north. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  and  ardent  demands  for 
instant  justice  and  vengeance,  the  king  exhibited 
such  indifference,  that  strange  suspicions  arose, 
not  only  against  James,  but  his  great  adviser  the 
chancellor,  between  whom  and  Huntley  there  had 
arisen,  for  some  time  before  Moray's  murder,  a 
suspicious  familiarity.  Huntley  pleaded  a  royal 
commission  for  everything  he  had  done.  It  was 
known  that  the  king  had  been  deeply  incensed 
against  Moray  by  a  report  that  he  had  abetted 
Bothwell  in  his  late  attempt,  and  had  even  been 
seen  with  him  in  the  palace  on  the  night  of  the 
attack.  It  was  remembered  that  Ochiltree  had 
been  prevented,  as  was  alleged,  by  a  royal  order 
sent  through  the  chancellor,  from  passing  the 
ferry  on  the  day  of  the  murder;  and  the  gossip 
of  the  court  went  even  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
young  queen's  favour  for  Moray  had  roused  the 
royal  jealousy.  All  this  was  confirmed,  as  may 
well  be  believed,  when  Huntley,  being  summoned 
to  deliver  himself  up  and  take  his  trial,  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  entered  into  ward  in  Blackness 
castle,  and  after  a  trifling  investigation  was  dis- 
missed and  pardoned.*  Against  this  gross  par- 
tiality, Ochiltree,  Lennox,  Athole,  and  the  whole 
friends  of  the  murdered  lord,  loudly  remonstrated. 
Bothwell,  a  Stewart,  and  cousin-german  to  Moray, 
availing  himself  of  this  favourable  contingency, 
united  his  whole  strength  with  theirs.  The  Kirk, 
indignant  at  the  king's  favour  for  Huntley,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  threw  all  its  weight 
into  the  same  scale;  and  James  soon  found  that 
Moray's  death,  slightly  as  he  regarded  it  at  first, 
drew  after  it  fatal  and  alarming  effects.  In  the 
north,  the  earl  of  Athole,  with  the  lairds  of 
Macintosh,  Grant,  Lovat,  and  their  followers, 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  Huntley's  country, 
and  kindled  throughout  that  region  innumerable 
lesser  feuds  and  quarrels,  which,  like  the  moor- 
burning  of  their  own  savage  districts,  spread  from 

*  Ilistorie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  248. 


glen  to  glen,  and  mountain  to  mountain,  till  half 
the  land  seemed  in  a  blaze.*  In  the  south,  the 
Chancellor  Maitland  was  no  longer  able  to  guide  the 
government  with  his  usual  steady  and  determined 
hand.  Hitherto  he  had  defied  all  court  storms, 
and  made  a  bold  head  against  his  enemies;  but  his 
implication  as  a  conspirator  with  Huntley  in  the 
murder  of  Moray,  at  first  only  suspected,  but  now, 
from  some  recent  discoveries,  absolutely  certain, 
raised  against  him  a  universal  detestation ;  the  hatred 
of  the  people  added  new  strength  to  his  opponents, 
and  he  was  driven  from  court.f 

This  retreat  of  his  chief  adviser  weakened  James. 
Elizabeth's  coldness  also  annoyed  him;  and  his 
uneasiness  was  changed  into  indignation,  when  he 
discovered  that  she  looked  favourably  upon  Both- 
well,  and  that  this  traitorous  subject,  who  had  so 
lately  invaded  and  dishonoured  him,  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  ministers.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  dissemble  his  feelings,  as  the  difficulties 
which  now  surrounded  him  were  of  a  complicated 
kind.  It  had  recently  been  his  policy  to  balance 
the  two  great  factions  which  divided  the  country, 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  as  equally  as  possible : 
so  that  into  whichever  scale  he  threw  the  weight 
of  his  own  authority  it  might  preponderate.  This 
mode  of  government,  borrowed  from  Elizabeth, 
was  more  difficult  to  be  carried  through  with 
success  in  Scotland  than  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  not  only  from  the  superiority  in  vigour 
and  intellect  possessed  by  that  princess  over  James, 
but  from  the  greater  feudal  strength  of  the  nobility 
of  Scotland,  and  the  greater  weakness  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  that  kingdom.  In  England  vari- 
ous causes  had  concurred  to  destroy  the  greater 
barons:  the  wars  of  the  two  Roses  were  especially 
fatal  to  them ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  the  grave  of  many  of 
those  potent  families  who,  before  that  time,  were 
in  the  habit  of  dictating  to  the  crown.  But  in 
Scotland  not  only  were  the  feudal  prerogatives 
more  large,  but  the  arm  of  the  law  was  weaker; 
and  the  great  houses,  such  as  Hamilton,  Argyle, 
Mar,  Huntley,  Douglas,  and  Stewart,  were  fresh 
and  in  vigour.  Of  all  this  the  king  was  so  well 
aware,  that  when  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador, 
on  one  occasion  complained  to   him,  that  his 

*  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  98.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes 
to  Burghley,  1st  Jan.  1592-93.  Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  21st 
Nov.  1592. 

f  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  97.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes 
to  Burghley,  17th  December,  1592. 
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reforms  were  ever  in  fieri  not  in  posse,  James 
answered,  that  to  reform  such  nobles  as  he  had 
would  require  the  lives  of  three  kings.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  James, 
although  clearly  foreseeing  the  difficulties  he  was 
likely  to  encounter,  had  determined  to  weaken 
and  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  greater  barons ; 
and  had  resolved,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
strengthen  the  crown,  raise  up  the  middle  classes 
and  the  lesser  barons,  and  so  balance  and  equalize 
the  various  powers  of  the  constitution  that  he 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand. 
There  is  a  passage  of  a  letter  of  Hudson's,  one 
of  the  king's  favourites  and  a  gentleman  of  his 
court,  which  points  to  this ;  and  shows  that, 
although  James  greatly  favoured  the  chancellor, 
he  was  more  his  own  minister  than  has  been 
believed.  Elizabeth,  it  appears,  alarmed  by  some 
recent  favours  shown  to  Huntley,  had  instructed 
Hudson  to  gain  this  high  officer,  hoping  through 
him  to  influence  the  king;  to  which  Hudson 
replied  to  Burghley,  that  the  common  opinion 
that  James  followed  Maitland's  guidance  was  an 
error;  that  the  king  was  "himself  the  very  centre 
of  the  government,  and  moved  the  chancellor  and 
all  the  rest  as  he  turned,  minions  and  all.  Al- 
though," he  continued,  "he  bestow  favour  in  great 
measure  upon  sundries,  it  doth  not  follow  that  he 
is  directed  by  them.  The  chancellor  is  a  great 
councillor,  and  the  king  seeth  that  his  gifts  merit 
his  place;  but  he  followeth  directly  his  Majesty's 
course  in  all." f 

Acting  along  with  this  able  minister,  James 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  hold  in  check  the  power 
of  the  higher  nobles,  and  to  keep  the  country  in 
something  like  tranquillity.  But  the  murder  of 
Moray,  the  implication  of  the  chancellor  and 
suspected  connivance  of  the  king  in  this  foul 
transaction,  the  compulsory  retirement  of  Mait- 
land,  and  the  formidable  combination  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  majority  of  the  higher 
nobles  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  threw  the  monarch 
into  alarm,  and  forced  him  upon  some  measures 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted.  His  late  favour  to  Hunt- 
ley had  damaged  him  in  the  affections  of  the  Kirk : 
he  now  resolved  to  court  its  aid  and  to  flatter  it  by 
unwonted  concessions.    These  it  is  important  to 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Bunrhley,  25th  January, 
1590-01. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Hudson  to  Burghley,  7th  Dec.  1591. 


notice,  as  they  led  to  no  less  a  measure  than  the 
establishment  of  Presbytery  by  a  prince  to  whom 
this  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  appears  to 
have  been  especially  obnoxious.  The  acts  passed 
in  the  Parliament  1584,  against  the  discipline  and 
privileges  of  the  Kirk,  had  long  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  ministers;  and  they  now,  in  an 
Assembly  held  some  time  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  resolved  to  petition  the  king,  not 
only  for  the  abolition  of  these  obnoxious  statutes, 
but  for  a  solemn  legislative  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  church  government. 

Accordingly,  Parliament  having  assembled  in 
June,  1592,  the  Assembly  presented  the  four  fol- 
lowing articles  or  requests  to  the  king : — 

1.  That  the  acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
year  1584  against  the  discipline  and  liberty  of  the 
Kirk  should  be  repealed,  and  the  present  dis- 
cipline be  ratified. 

2.  That  the  act  of  annexation  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  patrimony  of  the  Kirk  restored. 

3.  That  abbots,  priors,  and  other  prelates  pre- 
tending to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  giving  their 
vote  in  matters  without  any  delegated  power  from 
the  Kirk,  should  not  be  hereafter  permitted  to  vote 
in  Parliament  or  other  convention :  and  lastly, 

4.  That  the  land,  which  was  polluted  by  fearful 
idolatry  and  bloodshed,  should  be  purged.* 

The  first  article,  which  went  to  rescind  the  acts 
of  1584,  was  long  and  keenly  debated:  for  James 
was  acute  enough  to  detect  the  increased  power 
which  this  must  give  to  the  ministers,  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  monarch  as  to  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  turbulence  and  indepen- 
dence of  these  bold  and  able  men.  The  republican 
principles,  the  austere  morality,  and  the  extreme 
pulpit  license  of  the  Kirk,  were  wholly  opposed 
to  all  his  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  polity  or  civil 
government;  but  Maitland,  who  had  now  resumed 
his  influence,  though  still  absent  from  court,  was 
solicitous  to  conciliate  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
Moray  and  to  appease  the  people;  and  assisting 
the  Kirk  at  this  moment  with  the  full  weight  of 
his  influence  and  advice,  the  king  more  from 
policy  than  affection  assented  to  the  proposal.  An 
act,  accordingly,  was  passed,  which  is  still  regarded 
as  the  'Charter  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Kirk." 

It  ratified  its  system  of  government  by  general 
assemblies,  provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and 

•  Caldenvood,  pp.  267,  268. 
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particular  sessions.  It  affirmed  such  courts,  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  belonging  to  them, 
to  be  just,  good,  and  godly;  defined  their  powers; 
appointed  the  time  and  manner  of  their  meeting; 
and  declared  that  the  acts  passed  in  1584  should 
be  in  no  ways  prejudicial  to  the  privileges  of  the 
office-bearers  in  the  Kirk  in  determining  heads  of 
religion,  matters  ofheresy,  questions  of  excommuni- 
cation, appointment  and  deprivation  of  ministers; 
that  another  act  of  the  same  Parliament,  granting 
commissions  to  bishops  to  receive  the  royal  present- 
ations to  bishoprics,  and  to  give  collation,  should 
be  rescinded;  and  that  all  presentations  should  be 
directed  to  their  particular  presbyteries,  with  full 
power  to  give  collation  and  decide  all  ecclesiastical 
causes  within  their  bounds,  under  the  proviso  that 
they  admitted  such  ministers  as  were  presented  by 
the  king  or  other  lay  patrons.* 

Had  the  Kirk  contented  itself  with  these 
triumphs,  and  rested  satisfied  in  the  king's  present 
dispositions,  which  appeared  wholly  in  its  favour, 
all  things  might  have  remained  quiet:  for  the 
Catholics,  convinced  of  the  madness  of  their 
projects,  were  ready  to  abstain  from  all  practices 
inimical  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  on  the  single 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  persecuted  for 
their  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  the 
Kirk  were  not  disposed  to  take  this  quiet  course. 
The  principle  of  toleration,  divine  as  it  assuredly 
is  in  its  origin,  yet  so  late  in  its  recognition  even 
amongst  the  best  men,  was  then  utterly  unknown 
to  either  party,  Reformed  or  Catholic.  The  per- 
mission even  of  a  single  case  of  Catholic  worship, 
however  secret ;  the  attendance  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual at  a  single  mass,  in  the  remotest  district  of 
the  land,  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  most 
secluded  chamber,  and  where  none  could  come  but 
such  as  knelt  before  the  altar  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  in  all  sincerity  of  soul;  such  worship,  and  its 
permission  for  an  hour,  was  considered  an  open 
encouragement  of  Antichrist  and  idolatry.  To 
extinguish  the  mass  for  ever,  to  compel  its  sup- 
porters to  embrace  what  the  Kirk  considered  to 
be  the  purity  of  presbyterian  truth,  and  this  under 
the  penalties  of  life  and  limb,  or  in  its  mildest  form 
of  treason,  banishment,  and  forfeiture,  was  con- 
sidered not  merely  praiseworthy  but  a  point  of  high 
religious  duty;  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 

*  M'Crie's  Lite  of  Melvi),  p.  403.  Aikman's  Translation  of 
Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  ;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  Present 
Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  185,  186. 


Kirk,  the  whole  inquisitorial  machinery  of  detection 
and  persecution,  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  ends.  Are  we  to 
wonder  that,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Catholics  for  the  overthrow  of  a 
government  which  sanctioned  such  a  system  con- 
tinued; that  when  they  knew,  or  suspected,  that  the 
king  himself  was  averse  to  persecution,  they  were 
encouraged  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Spain ; 
and  to  hope  that  a  new  outbreak,  if  properly 
directed,  might  lead  either  to  the  destruction  of 
a  rival  faith,  or  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  of 
conscience. 

A  discovery  which  occurred  at  this  time  corro- 
borates these  remarks,  and  drew  after  it  important 
consequences.  The  Kirk,  in  the  course  of  its 
inquisitions,  in  which  it  was  assisted  by  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  the  resident  English  ambassador,  received 
certain  information  that  George  Ker,  a  Catholic 
gentleman,  and  brother  of  the  abbot  of  Newbottle, 
was  secretly  passing  into  Spain  with  important 
letters.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Andrew  Knox,  minister  of 
Paisley,  setting  off  with  a  body  of  armed  men 
furnished  by  Lord  Ross,  traced  Ker  to  Glasgow, 
and  thence  to  the  little  isles  of  the  Cumrays  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  they  seized  him  in 
the  night,  immediately  after  he  had  got  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Continent. 
His  luggage  was  then  searched,  the  packets  of 
letters  found,  and  he  himself  hurried  a  prisoner  to 
Edinburgh  ;  where  the  provost  and  the  citizens, 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  had  already  reached 
them,  received  him  with  shouts  of  triumph  and 
execration.  The  unfortunate  man  at  first  attempted 
to  deny  all ;  and  as  he  had  many  friends  in  the 
council  who  opposed  severity,  was  likely  to 
escape  ;  but  at  the  king's  special  command  he  was 
put  to  the  torture,*  and  on  the  second  stroke  of  the 
boots  confessed  the  conspiracy ;  the  main  branch 
of  which  was  to  secure  and  hasten  the  descent 
of  a  Spanish  force  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
This  army  was  to  be  joined  by  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ley, Errol,  and  Angus,  with  Sir  Partick  Gordon 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  6th  February, 
1592-93.  Bowes,  writing  to  Burghley,  says,  "  Commission  is  given  to 
justice-clerk,  Blantyre,  and  George  Young,  to  offer  him  the  torture  this 
day.  But  many  think  that  he  shall  suffer  the  torment  without 
confession." 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Bowes  to  the  Queen  of  England,  21st 
January,  1592-93,  that  Mr.  Andrew  Knox  received  an  assurance  from 
Elizabeth,  that  "  good  disposition  and  regard  should  be  had  of  his 
labours,  charges,  perils,  and  services  ; "  whereupon  Mr.  Andrew  returned 
into  his  country  to  search  out  the  haunts  of  the  English  Catholics 
lurking  in  those  parts. 
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of  Auchendown,  uncle  to  Huntley,  and  other 
Catholic  barons.  Amongst  the  letters  seized,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  written  by  Scottish  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  to  their  brethren  on  the 
Continent,  there  were  found  several  signatures  of  the 
earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Angus.  These  were 
written  at  the  bottom  of  blank  sheets  of  paper, 
with  the  seals  of  these  noblemen  attached  to  them; 
from  which  circumstance  the  plot  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks."  It  was  at  first 
suspected  by  Bowes,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
arcana  of  conspiracy,  that  the  blanks  were  written 
over  with  ink  of  white  vitriol,  prepared;*  but  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  to  be  filled  up  afterwards 
by  Ker,  according  to  verbal  instructions,  and  to  be 
delivered  to  the  king  of  Spain. f  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  this  discovery  —  serious  enough, 
certainly,  in  its  known  features,  and  around  which 
there  was  that  air  of  mystery  which  gave  ample 
scope  for  all  kinds  of  terror  and  exaggeration — 
was  enough  to  throw  the  Kirk  and  the  people  into 
a  state  of  high  excitement.  The  council,  having 
examined  the  letters,  had  no  doubt  of  their 
authenticity.  Sir  J ohn  Carmichael  and  Sir  George 
Hume  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  was  at  Stirling, 
to  entreat  his  immediate  presence.  Angus,  then 
at  Edinburgh,  and  recently  returned  from  an 
expedition  to  the  north,  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh;  and  proclamation  made  that 
all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  excommunicates, 
should,  within  three  hours,  depart  the  city  on  pain 
of  death.f  A  convention  of  the  nobility  and 
Protestant  gentry  was  forthwith  held,  and,  headed 
by  the  ministers,  presented  themselves  at  the 
palace,  and  insisted  on  the  instant  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  the  traitors ;  declaring  their  readiness 
to  hazard  life  and  property  in  the  service.  The 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  powerful  house  of  the 
Setons,  earnestly  interceded  for  Ker,§  who  in  the 
end  escaped;  but  Graham  of  Fintry,  found  to  be 
deeply  implicated,  was  imprisoned;  and  Angus' 
trial  and  forfeiture  was  considered  so  certain,  that 
the  courtiers,  wolf-like,  began  to  smell  the  prey; 
and  Sir  George  Hume  wrote  pressingly  to  Lord 
Hume,  requiring  him  to  come  speedily  to  court 
that  he  might  have  his  share  in  the  spoils. || 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  1st  January, 
1592-93.  f  Ibid.  13th  January,  1592-93. 

1  "92*93  Lett€r'  State  PaPer  0ffice>  Bowes  to  Burghley,  3rd  January, 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.    13th  January,  1592-93. 
J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  13th  January, 
1592-93. 
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James'  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  both  wise  and 
spirited.  He  had  received  information,  much  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Spanish  conspiracy  came 
to  light,  that  his  traitorous  subject  Bothwcll,  who 
had  twice  invaded  his  palace  and  attempted  to  seize 
his  person,  was  received  in  England  and  regarded 
with  favour  by  Elizabeth.  Now  was  the  time,  he 
felt,  to  put  down  Bothwell  for  ever.  He  was  well 
aware  that  this  fierce  and  formidable  insurgent 
was  favoured  secretly  by  the  Kirk,  and  by  many 
of  those  nobles  who  now  insisted  upon  the  instant 
pursuit  of  the  popish  earls.  He  was  aware,  too, 
that  Elizabeth's  alarm  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Spanish  Blanks  would  prompt  her  to  advise  the 
most  severe  measures  against  the  delinquents,  and 
he  ably  availed  himself  of  all  this.  To  the  Kirk 
and  the  Protestant  barons  he  gave  the  most  friendly 
reception ;  spoke  loudly  of  Angus'  instant  for- 
feiture ;  and  not  only  agreed  to  the  pursuit  of 
Pluntley,  Errol,  and  their  associates,  but  declared 
that  he  would  lead  the  army  in  person  and  seize 
them  in  their  northern  strongholds.  Nor  were 
these  mere  words.  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Auchen- 
down,  were  commanded  to  enter  themselves  in  ward 
at  St.  Andrews  before  the  5th  February ;  public 
proclamation  was  made  that  all  men  should  be 
ready,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  with  armour 
and  weapons,  to  march  with  the  king  in  person 
against  the  traitors  if  they  failed  to  deliver  them- 
selves ;  and  various  committees  were  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  all  suspected  persons,  belonging 
either  to  the  nobility,  barons,  burgesses,  or  clergy.* 

All  this  was  most  gratifying  to  the  Kirk  and  the 
Protestant  leaders  amongst  the  nobility.  But,  in 
return  for  this,  the  king  demanded  as  cordial  a 
co-operation  on  their  side  for  the  attack  and  de- 
struction of  Bothwell,  whose  treasons,  though  of 
a  different  nature,  were  even  more  flagrant  than 
those  of  the  Catholic  carls  ;  and  this  they  were  not 
in  a  situation  to  refuse.  Having  thus  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  Kirk  and  the  Protestant  lords 
against  Bothwell,  James  gave  audience  to  Bowes, 
who  was  little  prepared  for  the  violence  with  which 
he  was  to  be  received.  The  ambassador  had 
recently  found  himself  in  a  difficult  situation.  He 
had  been  familiar  with  all  the  plots  of  Bothwell, 
and  looked  upon  them  with  no  unfavourable  eye, 
although  he  took  care  not  directly  to  implicate 
himself.    He  had  repeatedly  applied  to  Burghley 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  19th  Januaryi 
1592-93. 
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to  receive  instructions  and  understand  the  queen's 
wishes:  but  Elizabeth  was  too  cautious  to  commit 
herself;  whilst  Bowes  knew  for  certain  that  she 
encouraged  Bothwell  secretly,  and  expressed  the 
highest  scorn  and  contempt  for  Huntley  and  the 
Sjsanish  faction,  whom  she  branded  as  base  traitors 
who  had  sold  their  country.  On  this  subject  Eliza- 
beth, shortly  before  this,*  had  sent  a  letter  to  James, 
part  of  which,  relating  to  the  Spanish  faction,  from 
its  vigour,  is  worthy  of  preservation : — 

"  Advance  not,"  said  she,  "such  as  hang  their 
hopes  on  other  strings  than  you  may  tune.  Them 
that  gold  can  corrupt,  think  not  your  gifts  can 
assure.  Who  once  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
country,  let  them  never  enjoy  it.  Weed  out  the 
weeds,  lest  the  best  corn  fester.  Never  arm  with 
power  such  whose  bitterness  must  follow  after  you  ; 
nor  trust  not  their  trust  that  under  any  colour  will 
thrall  their  own  soil. 

"  I  may  not,  nor  will  I,  conceal  overtures  that  of 
late  full  amply  have  been  made  me,  how  you  may 
plainly  know  all  the  combiners  against  your  state, 
and  how  you  may  entrap  them  and  so  assure  your 
kingdom.  Consider,  if  this  actor  doth  deserve 
surety  of  life,  not  of  land,  but  such  as  may  preserve 
breath,  to  spend  where  best  it  shall  please  you. 
When  I  see  the  day,  I  will  impart  my  advice  to 
whom  it  most  appertains. 

"  Now  bethink,  my  dear  brother,  what  farther 
you  will  have  me  do.  In  meanwhile,  beware  to 
give  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  any,  lest  it  be  too 
late  to  revoke  such  actions  done.  Let  no  one  of 
the  Spanish  faction  in  your  absence,  yea,  when  you 
are  present,  receive  strength  or  countenance.  You 
know,  but  for  you,  ail  of  them  be  alike  for  me,  for 
my  particular.  Yet  I  may  not  deny,  without  spot 
or  wrinkle,  but  I  abhor  such  as  set  their  country 
to  sale.  And  thus,  committing  you  to  God's 
tuition,  I  shall  remain  the  faithful  holder  of  my 
avowed  amity, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  Sister  and  Cousin."  f 

What  was  J ames'  reply  to  this  obscure  epigram- 
matic epistle  is  not  known  ;  but  very  shortly  after 
it  was  written  the  Spanish  conspiracy  came  to 
light,  and  the  Scottish  king  at  the  same  time  dis- 
covered the  favour  shown  to  Bothwell  in  England 
with  the  full  countenance  of  the  queen.  Mr.  Lock, 
an  agent  of  Burghley  and  a  near  relative  of  the 

*  On  the  4th  December,  1592. 

f  Warrender  MSS.  Vol.  B.  p.  3G1.  Indorsed,  Delivered  by  Mr. 
Bowes,  4th  December,  1502.— See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  26. 


notorious  intriguer  John  Colvil,  brother  to  the 
laird  of  Easter  Wemyss,  had  been  sent  down  to 
Scotland  with  instructions  to  form  a  faction  with 
the  Kirk  and  the  Protestant  barons  for  Bothwell's 
restoration ;  and  their  plots  had  proceeded  so  far, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  palace,  which  afterwards 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  would  probably 
have  been  enterprised  sooner,  but  for  the  discovery 
of  the  Spanish  Blanks.*  Of  all  these  English 
intrigues  James  was  now  aware  ;  and  when  Bowes 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  the  monarch,  broke 
into  a  violent  passion.  The  queen  of  England,  he 
declared,  did  him  foul  injustice  in  countenancing 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor  like  Bothwell.  Her  subjects 
received  and  harboured  him,  and  they  pleaded  her 
warrant  to  do  so.  If  so,  he  must  account  it  done 
to  his  scorn  and  dishonour.  However,  he  should 
investigate  the  matter  closely  ;  and  should  it  turn 
out  so  (this  he  said  loudly,  and  in  the  hearing  of 
many  about  him),  there  was  an  end  to  his  amity 
with  the  queen,  and  with  every  man  in  England. 

So  unwonted  a  storm  had  never  yet  broken  the 
serene  tenor  of  James'  temper  ;  and  Bowes  found 
it  difficult  to  appease  it  even  by  the  most  earnest 
assurances  of  Elizabeth's  innocence.f  In  a  subse- 
quent interview,  however,  he  was  somewhat  more 
successful.  The  queen  of  England  despatched  a 
letter  written  wholly  in  her  own  hand,  in  a  strain 
of  so  much  conciliation,  and  fraught  with  so  much 
sound  advice,  that  the  monarch  was  recovered ; 
showed  the  epistle,  with  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, to  his  confidential  councillors  and  some  of  the 
chief  ministers,  and  listened  to  their  exhortations 
to  proceed  roundly  against  the  Catholic  lords. 
There  were  some  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way. 
Huntley  solemnly  declared  his  innocence,  and 
affirmed  that  the  blanks  were  not  signed  by  him. 
If  he,  Errol,  and  Angus,  delivered  themselves  by 
the  appointed  day,  and  were  once  secured  in  prison , 
there  was  little  doubt  of  the  issue  ;  but  if,  as  sus- 
pected, they  fled  and  raised  their  feudal  strength, 
the  king  must  march  against  them ;  and  with  an 
impoverished  exchequer,  who  was  to  pay  his  troops  ? 
Elizabeth's  bounty,  he  said,  had  flowed  in  a  far 
more  niggard  stream  than  had  been  promised.  He 
had  looked  to  have  five  thousand  a  year,  the  sum 
allowed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  queen  herself  when 
princess ;  but  she  had  only  given  him  three  thou- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  27th  December, 
1592. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  19th  January,  1592-93. 
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sand.*  As  to  that  occasion  of  which  she  reminded 
him,  when  one  year's  charges  for  his  behoof  had 
come  to  nine  thousand  pounds,  and  six  thousand 
men  been  kept  in  readiness  for  his  service,  he  pro- 
tested that  by  no  effort  could  he  recall  such  things 
to  memory  ;  but  never  would  he  press  her  for  money 
unless  at  a  time  of  extreme  need  like  the  present. 
But  to  explain  all  more  fully,  he  meant  (as  he 
assured  Bowes)  to  send  her  an  ambassador,  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  or  some  other  confidential  coun- 
cillor.! 

Meantime,  before  any  such  resolution  could  be 
acted  on,  Elizabeth's  anxiety,  and  the  alarming- 
confessions  of  Ker,  prompted  her  to  despatch  Lord 
Burgh  with  a  message  to  the  king,  and  instructions 
to  press  on  the  trials  of  the  Spanish  lords  by  every 
possible  method.  What  had  been  fully  expected 
by  all  who  knew  these  bold  insurgents  had  now 
occurred.  Instead  of  a  surrender  of  their  persons 
on  the  day  appointed,  Huntley,  Errol,  Auchen- 
down,  and  their  associates,  kept  themselves  within 
their  strongholds  in "  the  north.  Angus  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  letting  himself  down 
the  walls  by  a  rope,  and  joined  his  friends  in  the 
Highlands;  and  the  king's  council,  with  the  higher 
nobles,  became  cold  and  inactive.  But  the  mon- 
arch himself  was  roused  by  this  opposition  into 
unwonted  energy.  He  alone  had  conducted  the 
examination  of  Ker,  had  advocated  the  use  of 
torture  against  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  and 
by  this  horrible  expedient  had  extorted  a  confes- 
sion. He  now  hurried  forward  the  trial  of  Graham 
of  Fintry,  had  him  found  guilty,  and  instantly 
executed;  and  having  requested  the  prayers  of 
the  Kirk  for  success  in  his  expedition,  and  ap- 
pointed the  earl  of  Morton  to  be  lieutenant-general 
in  his  absence,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army  and  proceeded  against  the  rebels. J  To 
this  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  king  against  the 
Spanish  faction,  Bowes,  in  his  letter  to  Burghley, 
bore  ample  evidence.  After  mentioning  that 
Fintry  had  offered  fifty  thousand  pounds  Scots 
to  save  his  life,  the  ambassador  observes,  "  the 
king  in  this  hath  remained  resolute;  and  alone, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  of  his  council, 
prosecuted  the  cause.    And  now,  he  saith,  that 

MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burshley,  27th  Januarv, 
1502-93. 
t  Id.  ibid. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  14th  February, 
1592-93.  Same  to  same,  15th  February,  1592-93.  Same  to  same, 
21st  February,  1592-93. 


as  alone  he  hath  drawn  his  sword  against  his 
rebels,  without  the  council's  aid  or  allowance  of 
his  nobility,  so  he  will  proceed,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  punish  and  prosecute  the  traitors  in  these 
high  treasons  by  all  the  means  in  his  power;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  barons,  burghs,  and 
Kirk,  whom  he  findeth  ready  to  aid  him  therein. 
He  was  occasioned  to  stay  his  journey  two  days 
beyond  his  diet  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Fintry,  and  for  some  wants  which  are  yet  slenderly 
supplied :  nevertheless,  he  is  ready  and  determined 
to  enter  into  his  rode  to-morrow,  wherein  he  shall 
be  well  strengthened  with  his  barons;  but  few 
noblemen  shall  attend  upon  him."* 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Lord  Burgh,  Eliza- 
beth's ambassador,  arrived  in  Edinburgh;  and  on 
his  heels  came  intelligence  of  the  success  of  the 
Scottish  king.f  James  had  advanced  without  a 
check  to  Aberdeen.  Huntley  and  Errol,  finding- 
it  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  royal  forces, 
had  fled,  slenderly  accompanied,  to  Caithness;  and 
the  earl  of  Athole,  who  joined  the  king  with 
twelve  hundred  foot  and  nine  hundred  horse,  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  beyond  Spey,  to  re- 
duce those  unquiet  regions  and  prevent  their  again 
falling  under  the  power  of  the  rebels.^  Mean- 
while, the  Catholic  earls  were  declared  forfeited, 
and  their  estates  seized  by  the  crown;  but  from 
some  circumstances  it  was  augured  that  the  king 
meant  to  deal  leniently,  and  not  utterly  wreck 
them.  Strathbogie  castle,  belonging  to  Huntley, 
was  given  to  Archibald  Carmichael,  with  sixteen 
of  the  royal  guard  for  a  garrison;  but  the  countess 
of  Huntley,  sister  to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  was 
allowed  to  retain,  for  her  winter  residence,  the 
Bog  of  Gicht,  his  greatest  castle  and  estate.  Athole 
received  the  rest  of  his  lands,  not  in  gift,  but 
to  hold  them  as  factor  for  the  crown.  Errol's 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  Marshal,  bought  his  son's 
escheat  for  a  thousand  marks,  with  the  keeping 
of  his  castle  of  Slaines:  his  mother  held  his  other 
house  of  Logic- Almond  for  her  jointure;  and 
Athole,  whose  sister  he  had  married  for  his  second 
wife,  became  factor  of  his  other  possessions. 
Angus  was  more  severely  dealt  with,  not  being 
saved  by  any  connection  or  relationship  with  men 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlev,  15th  February, 
1592-93. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley,  26th 
February,  1592-93. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley,  CtU 
March,  1592-93. 
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in  power  *  His  house  and  castle  of  Tantallon 
Avere  delivered  to  the  keeping  of  the  Laird  of 
Pollard;  Bonkle  and  Preston  to  William  Hume, 
brother  of  the  king's  favourite,  Sir  George  Hume; 
Douglasdale  and  the  rest  of  his  lands  seized  for 
debt.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  rebel  lords, 
considering  their  crimes,  were  leniently  dealt  with. 
Their  persons  were  safe  in  the  fastnesses  of  Caith- 
ness; their  patrimonial  interest  and  rights  of  suc- 
cession were  considered  to  be  still  entire,  till  an 
Act  of  Parliament  had  confirmed  the  forfeitures; 
and  part  of  their  estates  were  placed  in  friendly- 
hands.  So  evident  was  all  this,  that  Lord  Burgh 
wrote  to  Burghley  that  the  king  "  dissembled  a 
confiscation,"  and  would  leave  the  rebels  in  full 
strength.f 

On  his  return  from  his  northern  expedition 
James  gave  audience  to  Lord  Burgh,  and  expressed 
himself  gratified  by  the  message  and  advice  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  her  interest,  he  said,  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  him  in  all  his  present  actions, 
and  assist  him  to  her  utmost.  Was  she  not  as 
deeply  concerned  to  hinder  the  Spaniard  setting 
his  foot  in  Scotland  as  in  France  or  the  Low 
Countries?  At  this  moment  money  was  imper- 
atively called  for ;  an  armed  force  of  large  extent 
must  be  kept  up;  he  needed  troops  to  guard  his 
person,  exposed  to  hourly  danger  from  the  plots 
of  his  nobles,  and  the  snares  of  the  arch-traitor 
Bothwell,  with  whose  daring  character  she  was 
too  well  acquainted:  he  needed  them  to  overawe 
the  districts  still  favourable  to  the  Catholic  lords; 
to  garrison  their  houses,  which,  according  to  his 
good  sister's  advice,  he  had  seized;  to  watch  the 
coast  where  the  Spaniards  were  likeliest  to  land, 
to  repulse  them  if  they  effected  a  descent.  The 
cause  was  common  to  both;  and  he  looked  not 
only  for  sympathy  and  counsel,  but  for  hard  coin 
and  brave  men.  One  one  point  he  assured  Burgh, 
that  the  message  which  he  took  back  must  be 
peremptory.  "  Bothwell,"  said  he,  "  that  vile 
traitor,  whose  offences  against  me  are  unpardonable, 
and  such  as,  for  example's  sake,  should  make  him 

*  Angus'  mother  was  a  Graham,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Morphy. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Oliphant.  MS.  State 
Paper  Office,  1st  July,  1592.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Nobility  in  Scot- 
land. The  original  indorsement  had  been  simply  "  Of  the  nobility  in 
Scotland."  Burghley  has  prefixed  the  words  "  A  catalogue."  I  men- 
tion this  minute  circumstance  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  paper, 
which  is  a  highly  valuable  document,  showing  the  ages,  matrimonial 
descent,  and  marriages,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  at 
the  period,  1st  July,  1592.    Seei  Notes  and  Illustrations,  27. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley,  5th 
March,  1592-93. 


to  be  abhorred  by  all  sovereign  princes,  is  har- 
boured in  England:  let  my  sister  expel  him,  or 
deliver  him  up,  as  she  tenders  her  own  honour 
and  my  contentment.  Should  he  henceforth  be 
comforted  or  concealed  in  her  dominions,  I  must 
roundly  assure  her,  not  only  that  our  amity  is 
at  an  end,  but  that  I  shall  be  enforced  to  join  in 
friendship  with  her  greatest  enemies  for  my  own 
safety."* 

This  spirited  remonstrance  was  not  out  of  place  ; 
for  at  this  moment  Elizabeth,  pursuing  her  old 
policy  of  weakening  Scotland,  by  destroying  its 
tranquillity  and  keeping  up  its  internal  commo- 
tions, was  encouraging  Bothwell  to  a  new  and 
more  desperate  attempt  against  the  king  and  his 
government.  .  Lord  Burgh  had  received  secret  in- 
structions to  entertain  this  fierce  and  lawless  man. 
To  discover  his  strength  and  means,  and  increase 
his  faction  at  court  and  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  was  the  secret  part  of  this  ambassador's 
mission  ;  and  when  James  expressed  to  Bowes  his 
admiration  of  the  eloquence,  grace,  and  courtly 
manners  of  this  nobleman,  he  little  knew  the 
hidden  mine  he  was  digging  under  his  feet.  Yet 
so  it  was.  Bothwell  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  English  queen,  had  written  to  Lord  Burghley, 
had  received  an  answer  of  encouragement,  though 
cautiously  worded,  and  had  been  ordered  by  the 
high  treasurer  to  write  secretly  to  the  queen .f  It 
will  immediately  appear  how  rapidly  this  new  con- 
spiracy came  to  maturity,  and  how  suddenly  it 
burst  upon  the  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  factions  and  family  feuds 
amongst  the  nobility  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  whole  cares  of  the  government 
fell  upon  the  monarch;  and  James,  naturally  in- 
dolent and  fond  of  his  pastimes,  began  to  languish 
for  the  return  of  the  Chancellor  Maitland.  This 
powerful  minister  had  been  driven  from  court  by 
the  antipathy  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of 
Lennox,  and  the  whole  faction  of  the  Stewarts, 
who  held  him  as  their  mortal  enemy,  and  had 
repeatedly  plotted  against  his  life.  The  exact 
cause  of  the  queen's  "  heavy  wrath  "  against  Mait- 
land, appears  to  have  been  a  mystery  alike  to  the 
king  and  to  Bowes  ;  but  it  was  deeply  rooted,  and 

*  Answers  for  the  Lord  Burgh,  concerning  Bothwell.  MS.  wholly 
in  James'  hand.    Warrender  MSS.  Book  B.  p.  401. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Thomas  Musgrave, 
whom  he  styles  his  "  Loving  brother,  Captain  of  Bewcastle,"  7th  March, 
1592-93.  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Lock's  Instructions,  10th 
February,  1592-93,  wholly  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand. 
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nearly  touched  her  honour.  He  was  at  deadly 
feud  also  with  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  hated 
by  Bothwell,  who  regarded  him  as  the  author  of 
all  his  calamities,  and  the  forger  of  that  accusation 
of  witchcraft,  under  the  imputation  of  which  he 
was  now  a  banished  and  broken  man.  It  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  king  to  recall  to  power  a  minister  who 
lay  under  such  a  load  of  enmity ;  and  for  the 
present  he  was  contented  to  visit  him  at  his  retreat 
at  Lethington,  and  consult  him  upon  the  affairs 
of  government.*  All,  however,  looked  to  his 
probable  return  to  power  ;  and  the  bare  idea  of  it 
occasioned  the  utmost  jealousy  and  heart-burning 
in  court. 

Nothing  at  this  moment  could  be  more  deplor- 
able than  the  torn  and  distracted  state  of  the 
Scottish  nobility.  The  duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
Lord  Hamilton,  the  two  first  noblemen  in  the 
reahn,  were  at  mortal  feud  ;  the  subject  of  their 
quarrel  being  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Lennox, 
to  get  himself  declared  the  next  in  succession  to 
the  crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prior  right  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  f  Huntley  again,  and  all  those 
barons  who  supported  him,  were  at  feud  with  the 
potent  earl  of  Athole  and  the  whole  race  of  Stew- 
art ;  the  cause  of  their  enmity  being  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  earl 
of  Moray.  Argyle,  Ochiltree,  and  all  the  barons 
who  adhered  to  them,  were  at  feud  with  Lord 
Thirlstane  the  chancellor,  Lord  Hume,  Lord  Flem- 
ing, and  their  faction  and  allies ;  in  which  course 
they  were  urged  forward  by  the  enmity  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  f  It  is  difficult,  by  any  general 
expressions,  to  convey  a  picture  of  the  miserable 
state  of  a  country  torn  by  such  feuds  as  these. 
Nor  were  these  the  sole  causes  of  disquiet :  Hunt- 
ley, Angus,  and  Errol,  although  declared  traitors, 
were  at  large  in  the  north  ;  Bothwell,  whom  the 
king  justly  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemy,  was  also 
at  liberty,  harboured  sometimes  on  the  Borders, 
sometimes  in  England,  and  even  daring  to  enter 
the  capital  in  disguise,  and  hold  secret  intercourse 
with  the  noblemen  about  the  king's  person.  The 
intrigues  of  the  Catholics,  although  checked  by 
the  late  discoveries,  were  not  at  an  end ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  Gth  February, 
1592-93.  Also  ibid.  7th  April,  1593.  "  Occurrents  in  Scotland" 
brought  by  the  Lord  Burgh,  who  came  to  the  court  11th  April.  This 
indorsation  is  by  Burghley.  Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  19th 
April,  1593. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  May,  1593. 
t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrents  of  Scotland,  7th  April,  1593. 


leniency  which  James  had  exhibited  to  the  rebel 
carls,  began  to  attack  his  conduct  in  the  pulpit, 
and  to  throw  out  surmises  of  his  secret  inclinations 
to  popery.  Is  it  a  subject  of  wonder  that  James, 
thus  surrounded  with  danger  and  disquietude, 
without  a  minister  whom  he  could  trust,  or  a 
nobility  on  whose  loyalty  and  affections  he  could 
for  a  moment  depend,  should  have  been  driven  into 
measures  which  may  often  appear  inconsistent  and 
capricious  ?  The  sole  party  on  whom  he  could 
depend  was  that  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  with 
the  lesser  barons  and  the  burghs  ;  *  and  their  sup- 
port was  only  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Catholic  earls,  and  the 
entire  extirpation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

To  this  sweeping  act  of  persecution  the  monarch 
would  not  consent.  At  this  moment  thirteen  of 
the  nobility  of  Scotland  were  Catholics,  f  and  in 
the  northern  counties  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  were  attached  to  the  same  faith.  It  was 
insisted  on  by  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
in  a  convention  of  the  Estates  which  the  king 
summoned  at  this  time,$  that  the  strictest  investi- 
gation should  be  made  for  the  discovery  and  im- 
prisonment of  all  suspected  of  heresy;  and  that, 
under  the  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  banishment, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  recant,  and  embrace 
the  reformed  religion.  The  severity  and  intoler- 
ance of  such  demands  will  be  best  understood  by 
quoting  the  words  of  the  original.  The  Kirk  re- 
presented that,  "  Seeing  the  increase  of  papistry 
daily  within  this  realm,"  it  was  craved  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, with  his  council  and  nobility  at  that  time 
assembled,  "  that  all  papists  within  the  same  may 
be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
the  realm  ;  that  the  act  of  Parliament  might,  ipso 
facto,  strike  upon  all  manner  of  men,  landed  or 
unlanded,  in  office  or  not,  as  it  at  present  strikes 
against  beneficed  persons ;  that  a  declaration  be 
made  against  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and 
trafficking  papists,  pronouncing  them  guilty  of 
treason,  and  that  the  penalties  of  the  act  may  be 
enforced  against  all  persons  who  conceal  or  har- 
bour them,  not  for  three  days,  as  it  now  stands, 
but  for  any  time  whatsoever  ;  that  all  such  per- 
sons as  the  Kirk  had  found  to  be  papists,  although 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Burgh  to  Burghley,  30th 
March,  1593. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Catalogue  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland,  1st 
July,  1592. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  19th  April, 
1593. 
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they  be  not  excommunicated,  should  be  debarred 
from  occupying  any  office  within  the  realm,  as  also 
from  access  to  his  Majesty's  company,  or  enjoying 
any  benefit  of  the  laws ;  that  upon  this  declara- 
tion, the  pains  of  treason  and  other  civil  pains 
should  follow,  as  upon  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  that  an  act  of  council  should  be 
passed  to  this  effect,  which  in  the  next  Parliament 
should  be  made  law."  If  the  king  agreed  to  these 
demands,  the  convention  promised,  for  their  part, 
that  "  their  bodies,  goods,  friends,  allies,  servants, 
and  possessions,  should  be  wholly  at  his  service,  in 
any  way  he  was  pleased  to  employ  them."  During 
the  whole  pursuit  of  this  cause  (the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  papistry  within  the  realm),  they  declared 
that  not  only  their  whole  numbers  should  be,  at 
all  times,  a  guard  to  the  royal  person,  but  that  the 
king  might  select  from  them  any  force  he  pleased 
as  a  daily  body-guard  ;  the  pay  of  which,  however, 
they  prudently  added,  ought  to  be  levied  from 
the  possessions  of  the  Catholics ;  and  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  would  themselves  make  up  the 
difference.* 

To  these  sweeping  and  severe  penalties  James 
would  by  no  means  consent;  and  the  Kirk,  irritated 
by  his  refusal,  withdrew  that  assistance  and  co- 
operation which  it  had  hitherto  lent  him  in  pre- 
serving peace  and  good  order.  The  effects  of  this 
were  soon  apparent.  Instead  of  the  happy  tran- 
quillity, which  had  reigned  during  his  absence  in 
Denmark,  and  which  he  had  mainly  ascribed  to 
the  efforts  of  the  ministers,  the  capital,  as  the  time 
of  the  Parliament  approached,  presented  almost 
daily  scenes  of  outrage  and  confusion.  The 
security  and  sanctity  of  domestic  life  were  invaded 
and  despised ;  ruffians,  under  the  command  of 
and  openly  protected  by  the  nobles,  tore  honour- 
able maidens  from  the  bosom  of  their  families,  and 
carried  them  off  in  open  day.  James  Gray,  a 
brother  of  the  notorious  Master  of  Gray,  seized  a 
young  lady  named  Carnegie,  an  heiress,  and  then 
living  under  her  father's  roof;  carried  her  forcibly 
down  a  narrow  close,  or  street,  to  the  North  Loch, 
a  lake  which  then  surrounded  the  castle ;  delivered 
her  to  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  dragged  her  into 
a  boat,  her  hair  hanging  about  her  face  and  her 
clothes  almost  torn  from  her  person  ;  whilst  Gray's 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Humble  petition  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  craved  of  his  Majesty's  Council  and  nobility  presently  con- 
vened. Fra  Dundee,  this  Lord's  day,  29th  April,  1593.  Also,  MS. 
State  Paper  Office,  "  The  Effects  of  the  Answers  of  this  Convention  to 
the  Articles  proponed  by  the  King's  Majesty." 


associate,  Lord  Hume,  kept  the  streets  with  his 
retainers,  beat  off  the  provost,  who  attempted  a 
rescue,  and  slew  some  of  the  citizens  who  had 
presumed  to  interfere.  Next  day  the  chief  magis- 
trate carried  his  complaint  in  person  before  the 
king.  "  Do  you  see  here  any  of  my  nobles  whom 
you  can  accuse?"  said  James.  At  that  moment 
Hume  was  standing  beside  James  ;  but  when  the 
unhappy  provost  encountered  his  fierce  eye  the 
impeachment  stuck  in  his  throat  from  terror,  and 
he  retired  silent  and  abashed.*  The  outrage  was 
the  more  shameful,  as  Gray  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
king's  suite,  and  had  been  assisted  by  Sir  James 
Sandilands  and  other  courtiers ;  whilst  the  duke 
of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  were  playing  tennis 
hard  by,  and  abstained  from  all  interference.  So 
atrocious  an  insult  upon  the  laws,  and  the  miser- 
able weakness  exhibited  by  the  king  and  the  chief 
magistrate,  appear  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Burghley,  who  has  written  on  the  margin  of 
Bowes'  letter  this  pithy  note:  "  A  miserable  State, 
that  may  cause  us  to  bless  ours  and  our  gover- 
ness." f  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  day  of 
law,  as  it  was  termed,  was  to  be  kept  for  the  trial 
of  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  accused  of  the  murder 
of  the  Laird  of  Caddell,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Campbell,  who  had  himself  been  a  principal  actor 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  earl  of  Moray.  Ardkinglass 
was  a  relative  and  favourite  of  Argyle,  who  assem- 
bled his  friends,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  entered 
the  capital  with  a  formidable  force.  The  accused 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  natural  daughter 
of  Lord  John  Hamilton,  which  occasioned  the 
muster  of  the  whole  power  of  that  house ;  and 
the  Chancellor  Thirlstane,  esteeming  the  oppor- 
tunity a  favourable  one  to  exhibit  his  strength, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  return  to  court,  rode 
from  his  retirement  into  the  city,  attended  by 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Seton,  Livingston,  Glencairn, 
Eglinton,  and  other  powerful  friends 4  This  again 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  fears  of  his  enemies, 
the  party  of  the  queen,  who  assembled  in  great 
strength,  led  by  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and  num- 
bering in  their  ranks  Mar,  Morton,  Hume,  the 
Master  of  Glammis,  Sir  George  Hume,  Lord  Spiny, 
and  Sir  James  Sandilands.  The  Border  barons, 
too,  Lords  Maxwell  and  Cessford,  were  on  their 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4738,  fo!.  1137. 
MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  10th  June,  1593. 
f  Id.  ibid. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  17th  June, 
1593.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  20th  June,  1593. 
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march ;  the  lords  of  Session,  who  had  to  try 
the  criminal,  and  trembled  for  their  lives,  had 
resolved  to  raise  a  body  of  a  hundred  men  to 
protect  them ;  and  the  townsmen  were,  in  the 
meantime,  kept  day  and  night  under  arms.  All 
this  was  most  formidable  to  the  king,  who  found 
himself  almost  alone  amid  his  difficulties.*  The 
danger,  too,  was  increased  by  the  sudden  appari- 
tion, amid  the  darkness,  of  a  meteor  which  had 
ever  indicated  perplexity  and  change.  Captain 
James  Stewart,  once  the  formidable  and  haughty 
carl  of  Arran,  had  been  seen  lately  in  the  palace. 
It  was  known  he  had  been  favourably  received  by 
James  in  several  secret  interviews ;  the  queen 
and  the  duke  were  his  friends  ;  his  misfortunes 
had  neither  tamed  his  pride  nor  quelled  that 
fierce  energy  and  unscrupulous  daring  which  had 
prompted  him  to  destroy  the  Regent  Morton  ;  and 
at  this  crisis,  when  all  were  anticipating  the  return 
of  the  chancellor  to  power,  it  was  suspected  that 
the  enemies  of  Maitland  had  determined  to  recall 
Stewart,  and  employ  him  for  the  destruction  of 
this  minister.!  He  had  already  pulled  down  one 
far  mightier  from  his  palmy  state:  what,  said  the 
queen  and  Lennox,  was  to  prevent  him  from  being- 
successful  against  another? 

Amid  these  complicated  distresses  James  had 
scarcely  one  councillor  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
With  his  capital  bristling  with  steel-clad  barons, 
each  feeling  himself  superior  to  the  throne  or 
the  law;  the  streets  in  possession  of  tumultuous 
bodies  of  retainers  and  feudal  banditti,  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  commanded  by  men  at  mortal  feud  with 
each  other ;  his  court  and  palaces  divided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  several  rival  factions  ;  diffident 
even  of  the  gentlemen  who  waited  on  his  person  ; 
distracted  by  reports  that  troopers  had  been  seen 
hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  completely  armed 
and  disguised ;  $  deserted  for  the  time  by  the  Kirk ; 
uncertain  as  yet  of  the  success  of  the  embassy  of 
Sir  Robert  Melvil,  whom  he  had  lately  sent  to 
Elizabeth ;  and  tormented  by  hourly  reports  of 
undefined  but  urgent  dangers  and  mysterious 
conspiracies — the  wonder  is,  that  a  prince  of 
James'  indolent  and  timid  temper  should  not  have 
sunk  under  such  a  state  of  things.     But  the 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  17th  June, 
1503. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  June, 
1593. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  19th  June, 


emergency  seemed  to  rouse  him ;  and  by  an 
unusual  exertion  of  firmness  and  good  sense,  he 
succeeded  in  warding  off  the  dangers,  persuaded 
the  barons  to  dismiss  their  followers,  and  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  queen's  faction, 
led  by  the  duke,  and  their  powerful  enemy  the 
Chancellor  Maitland.  It  had  long  been  evident  to 
the  king  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
no  hand  but  that  of  Maitland  could  save  the 
government  from  absolute  wreck  and  disruption  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Parliament,  which  was  now  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
this  minister  should  return  to  court,  and  be  rein- 
stated in  his  high  office.* 

Scarce,  however,  was  this  danger  averted  than 
the  city  was  thrown  into  a  new  state  of  excitement 
by  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  a  troop  of 
miserable  women,  who  had  travelled  from  the 
Borders,  the  victims  and  survivors  of  a  recent  raid 
conducted  by  the  Laird  of  Johnston.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  throw  themselves  before  the  king  and 
demand  justice  for  the  slaughter  of  their  sons  and 
husbands,  whose  bloody  shirts  they  held  above 
their  heads,  exhibiting  them  to  the  people  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets,  and  imprecating 
vengeance  upon  their  murderers.  It  was  a  sight 
which,  in  any  other  country,  might  well  have 
roused  both  pity  and  indignation  ;  but  though  the 
people  murmured,  the  ghastly  procession  passed 
on  without  further  notice,  and  neither  king  nor 
noble  condescended  to  interfere.! 

The  Parliament  now  assembled;  but  its  pro- 
ceedings were  delayed  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
higher  nobles  for  the  precedency  in  bearing  the 
honours.  At  length  it  was  arranged  that  Lennox 
should  carry  the  crown,  Argyle  the  sceptre,  and 
Morton  the  sword;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  Alexander  Seton  presi- 
dent of  the  Session,  should  fill  his  place  and 
conduct  the  proceedings.^  Bothwell  was  then 
forfeited  and  proclaimed  a  traitor  at  the  Cross; 
and  the  queen's  jointure,  which  had  been  settled 
at  her  marriage,  and  regarding  which  some  diffi- 
culties had  arisen,  was  confirmed.  To  conciliate 
the  Kirk  an  act  was  passed  exempting  ministers' 
stipends  from  taxation;  another  statute  was  intro- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  ut  supra.  Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to 
Burghley,  22nd  June,  1593.  Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  2(>th  June, 
1593. 

f  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscongb,  4738,  fol.  1138-39. 
X  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  128.    Bowes  to  Burghley, 
July  10,  1593. 
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duced  against  the  Mass;  and  a  strict  inquisition 
ordered  to  be  made  for  all  papists  and  seminary- 
priests :  but  on  the  great  subject  for  which  it  was 
understood  Parliament  had  met,  the  prosecution 
and  forfeiture  of  the  popish  earls,  the  party  of  the 
Kirk  were  miserably  disappointed,  or  rather,  all 
their  gloomiest  expectations  were  fulfilled.  Hunt- 
ley, Errol,  Angus,  and  Auchendown,  escaped 
forfeiture.  It  had  been  secretly  resolved  by  the 
king  that  no  extreme  proceedings  should  be 
adopted  against  these  noblemen,  who  had  a  num- 
erous and  powerful  party  on  their  side,*  till  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  then  at  the  English  court,  had 
brought  an  answer  from  Elizabeth;  and  although 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  Lord  Forbes,  Lord  Lindsay, 
and  the  Protestant  faction  anxiously  urged  the 
most  severe  measures,  James  was  resolute.  Mr. 
David  Makgill,  the  king's  advocate,  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent,  but  who  had  often  opposed  the 
Kirk,  declared  that  the  summonses  were  informal, 
the  evidence  of  traitorous  designs  and  correspond- 
ence with  Spain  insufficient;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  act  of  attainder  to  pass  in  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Estates.f 

This  for  the  time  settled  the  matter:  but  the 
Kirk  were  deeply  indignant;  and  their  champion, 
Mr.  John  Davison,  denounced  the  proceedings, 
and  attacked  the  sovereign  in  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sunday  which  succeeded  their  close.  "  It  was  a 
black  Parliament,"  he  said,  "  for  iniquity  was 
seated  in  the  high  court  of  justice  and  had 
trodden  equity  under  foot.  It  was  a  black  Parlia- 
ment: for  the  arch-traitors  had  escaped;  escaped, 
did  he  say!  no:  they  were  absolved;  and  now  all 
good  men  might  prepare  themselves  for  darker 
days,  trials  were  at  hand;  it  had  ever  been  seen 
that  the  absolving  of  the  wicked  imported  the 
persecution  of  the  righteous.  Let  us  pray,"  said 
he  in  conclusion,  "  that  the  king  by  some  sanctified 
plagues  may  be  turned  again  to  God. "J 

Such  plagues  as  Davison  thus  prayed  for  were 
nearer  at  hand  than  many  imagined:  for  Elizabeth, 
according  to  her  favourite  policy,  had  more  than 
one  plot  now  carrying  forward  in  Scotland.  Her 
accredited  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  was  in- 
deed instructed  to  keep  up  the  most  friendly  assur- 
ances, and  to  promise  the  king  of  Scots  her  cordial 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  June, 
1593. 

t  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  Bowes  to  Burghley, 
8th  July;  also,  10th  July,  and  14th  July,  1593. 
t  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  1139. 


assistance  in  defeating  Bothwell,  and  destroying 
the  Roman  Catholic  faction;  yet  at  this  moment 
she  had  sent  Mr.  Henry  Lock  into  Scotland,  who 
with  his  brother-in-law,  the  notorious  Mr.  John 
Colvile,  and  Bothwell  himself,  met  secretly  in 
Edinburgh  and  organized  a  formidable  confeder- 
acy,* the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  in  Bothwell, 
take  possession  of  the  king's  person,  overwhelm 
the  Chancellor  Maitland,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  recalled  to  power,  and  render  the  Kirk 
triumphant  over  its  enemies.     To  this  plot  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  earl  of 
Athole,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  the  whole  noblemen 
and  barons  of  the  name  and  race  of  Stewart,  were 
parties;  and  they  chose  this  meeting  of  the  three 
Estates,  when  the  king  was  surrounded  by  many 
of  their  faction,  to  carry  their  purpose  into  execu- 
tion. The  Parliament  was  now  about  to  terminate, 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  July,  Bothwell 
was  secretly  conveyed  into  the  house  of  Lady 
Gowrie,  which  adjoined  the  palace  of  Holyrood. 
This  lady's  daughter  was  the  countess  of  Athole, 
to  whose  courage  and  ingenuity  the  success  of  the 
plot  was  principally  owing.   Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  July,  she  smuggled  Bothwell  and 
Mr.  John  Colvile  by  a  back  passage  into  the  ante- 
room adjoining  the  king's  bedchamber,  hid  them 
behind  the  arras,  removed  the  weapons  of  the 
guard,  and  locked  the  door  of  the  queen's  bed- 
chamber, through  which  the  king  might  have 
escaped.     The  gates  of  the  palace  were  then 
occupied  by  the  duke  and  Athole,  who  placed  a 
guard  upon  them.     All  this  time  James  was 
asleep;  but  he  awoke  at  nine,  and  calling  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  got  up  and 
threw  his  nightgown  about  him.    An  alarm  now 
suddenly  rose  in  the  next  room;  and  the  king 
rushing  out  with  his  hose  about  his  heels  and  his 
under-garments  in  his  hands,  confronted  Bothwell, 
who  had  glided  from  behind  the  hangings,  and 
stood  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  Colvile 
being  beside  him.     James  shouted  "  Treason !" 
and  ran  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  bedroom;  but 
it  was  found  locked:  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  face  his  enemy,  which,  when  driven  to  it,  he 
did  with  unwonted  spirit,  and  his  usual  voluble 
eloquence.    "Come  on,"  said  he,  "Francis:  you 
seek  my  life,  and  I  know  I  am  wholly  in  your 
power.    Take  your  king's  life :  I  am  ready  to  die. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  1st  August, 
1593. 
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Better  to  die  with  honour  than  live  in  captivity 
and  shame.  Nay,  kneel  not,  man,"  he  continued 
(by  this  time  the  duke  and  Athole  had  come  in, 
and  Bothwell  and  Colvile  had  thrown  themselves 
on  their  knees),  "  kneel  not,  and  add  hypocrisy  to 
treason.  You  protest,  forsooth,  you  only  come  to 
sue  for  pardon,  to  submit  yourself  to  your  trial  for 
witchcraft,  to  be  cleansed  by  your  peers  of  the 
foul  imputations  which  lie  heavy  on  you.  Does 
this  violent  manner  of  repair  look  like  a  suppliant? 
Is  it  not  dishonourable  to  me,  and  disgraceful  to 
my  servants  who  have  allowed  it !  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  Am  I  not  your  anointed  king, 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  no  longer  a  boy  or 
a  minor,  when  every  faction  could  make  me  their 
property?  But  you  have  plotted  my  death,  and  I 
call  upon  you  now  to  execute  your  purpose :  for  I 
will  not  live  a  prisoner  and  dishonoured."  As  he 
said  this,  the  king  sat  calmly  down  as  if  prepared 
for  the  worst;  but  Bothwell,  still  on  his  knees, 
loudly  disclaimed  all  such  murderous  intentions,  and 
kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  took  it  by  the  point, 
delivered  it  to  his  sovereign,  and  placing  his  head 
beneath  James'  foot,  bared  his  neck  of  its  long 
tresses  (then  the  fashion  of  the  young  gallants  of 
the  day),  and  called  upon  him  to  strike  it  off  if  he 
believed  that  he  ever  harboured  a  thought  against 
his  royal  person.*  The  duke  of  Lennox,  Athole, 
and  Ochiltree,  now  vehemently  interceded  for  the 
earl;  and  James,  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
retired  into  a  window  recess  to  talk  apart;  when 
an  uproar  arose  below  in  the  streets,  and  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  heard  a  rumour 
of  the  enterprise,  rushed  tumultuously  into  the 
palace-yard,  headed  by  their  provost,  Alexander 
Hume,  who  loudly  called  to  the  king,  then  standing 
at  the  open  casement,  that  on  a  single  word  from 
him  they  would  force  the  doors  and  rid  him  of  the 
traitors  about  him.  James,  however,  who  dreaded 
to  be  slain  or  torn  in  pieces,  if  the  two  factions 
came  to  blows,  commanded  the  citizens  to  disperse; 
and  taking  refuge  in  that  dissimulation  of  which 
he  was  so  great  a  master,  pretended  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Bothwell,  fixed  a  near  day  for  his  trial, 
and  simply  stipulated  that  till  he  was  acquitted 
he  should  retire  from  court.  To  all  this  the  earl 
agreed.  Next  day  his  peace  was  proclaimed  by 
the  heralds  at  the  Cross.  The  people,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  crowded  round  him;  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  August  18, 
1593.    Melvil's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  pp.  414,  415. 
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not  only  his  own  faction,  which  was  very  strong, 
but  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  showed  themselves 
highly  gratified  at  his  return.* 

Having  settled  this  Bothwell  left  the  capital; 
and  attended  only  by  two  servants,  rode  to  Ber- 
wick, where  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  John 
Carey,  the  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  governor  of 
that  border  town  ;  showed  him  the  commission 
under  the  king  of  Scots'  hand  assuring  him  of 
pardon;  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  Eliza- 
beth; and  declared  that,  within  a  brief  season,  he 
expected  to  be  made  "  lieutenant-general  of  the 
whole  country." f  He  then  proceeded  to  Durham, 
on  his  road,  as  he  said,  to  the  English  court,  to 
confer  with  her  Majesty  "  what  course  it  would 
please  her  to  direct  for  his  guidance;"  and  on 
reaching  that  city  insisted  on  thrusting  himself 
into  the  confidence  and  becoming  the  guest  of 
Dr.  Toby  Mathews,  the  dean,  one  of  the  council 
of  the  north,  who  vehemently  declined  his  ex- 
planations, professed  his  ignorance  of  "  Scottish 
causes,"  and  advised  him  to  address  himself  to 
Burghley,  Lord  Hunsdon,  or  Sir  Robert  Bowes. 
All  was  in  vain,  however.  The  Scottish  earl 
settled  himself  on  the  venerable  dignitary,  and 
"putting  him  to  silence,"  ran  over  the  story  of 
his  whole  courses,  and  ended  with  his  late  seizure 
of  the  king.  Mathews,  who  had  no  mind  to  be 
made  a  party  in  such  violent  matters,  did  not  per- 
mit his  eyelids  to  slumber  till  he  had  written  an 
account  of  it  all  to  Burghley.  His  letter,  which 
is  dated  at  midnight,  on  the  2nd  August,  gives  us 
an  excellent  account  of  the  interview.  "  This 
day,"  says  he,  "about  three  of  the  clock  afternoon, 
came  hither  to  my  house  the  Earl  Bothwell,  there- 
unto moved,  as  he  protested,  as  well  by  some  good 
opinion  of  me  conceived,  as  for  that  he  understands 
I  am  one  of  her  Majesty's  council  established  in 
the  north.  .  .  .  And,  albeit,  I  was  very  loath 
to  enter  into  any  speech  of  the  Scottish  affairs, 
especially  of  state,  wishing  him  to  write  thereof  to 
your  lordship,  or  to  the  lord-president;  or,  if  he 
so  thought  good,  to  negotiate  his  business  with  her 
Majesty's  ambassador  resident  in  Scotland:  yet 
could  I  not  avoid  it,  but  he  would  needs  acquaint 
me  with  somewhat  thereof.  .  .  .  Wherewith, 
putting  me,  as  it  were,  to  silence,  he  began, 
with  exceeding  amplifications,  to  acknowledge 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  25th  July, 
1593.    Ibid,  another  letter,  same  day,  same  to  the  same. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  1st 
August,  1593. 
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himself  most  bounden  to  her  Majesty  for  the  per- 
mission he  hath  enjoyed  in  Northumberland  and 
thereabouts,  notwithstanding  the  king's  importunity 
and  practice  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary ;  and  to 
protest  with  all  solemnity  before  the  Majesty  of 
God,  that  her  highness,  in  regard  thereof,  shall 
ever  have  him  a  loyal  and  most  faithful  English- 
man hereafter:  albeit,  heretofore,  he  were  thought 
never  in  opinion  a  papist,  yet  in  affection  and 
faction  a  Spaniard.  '  Well  done  once,  my  lord,' 
quoth  I, '  is  double  well  said; '  which  word,  although 
he  took  somewhat  displeasantly,  yet  did  it  occasion 
him  to  affirm  and  confirm  the  same,  over  and  over 
again,  so  far  as  possibly  may  stand  with  the  amity 
of  both  the  princes,  and  the  perpetual  conservation 
of  religion  now  openly  professed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

"  Then  beejan  he  to  discourse  the  manner  and 
means  of  his  late  enterprise,  and  entrance  to  the 
king's  presence;  .  .  .  which  to  mine  under- 
standing was  a  plain  surprise  of  the  king  in  his 
bedchamber,  made  by  the  earl  and  another  gentle- 
man, in  the  sight  of  the  duke,  the  earls  of  Mar 
and  Athole,  with  others  his  friends  purposely 
assembled:  his  sword  in  his  hand,  drawn;  the  king 
fearfully  offering  to  withdraw  himself  into  the 
queen's  chamber,  which  before  was  devised  to  be 
kept  shut  against  him.  Howbeit,  as  upon  short 
conference  between  the  king  and  the  earl  a  little 
apart,  they  soon  grew  to  an  accord.  ...  So 
he  confessed  to  me,  that  immediately  after  this 
pacification  the  king  used  all  means,  rough  and 
smooth,  to  sound  and  pierce  him  thoroughly:  what 
favours  have  been  done  him,  what  sums  of  money 
sent  him,  what  promises  made  him,  what  advice 
or  direction  given  him  from  her  Majesty  or  coun- 
cil, or  other  English,  to  get  access  in  court  to 
possess  the  king.  Whereunto  the  earl  made 
answer  by  utter  denial,  saving  that  her  highness 
had  a  princely  commiseration  of  his  distressed 
estate,  so  far  only  as  to  yield  him  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  air  of  her  country  for  preserva- 
tion of  his  liberty  and  life,  so  narrowly  sought 
by  the  king,  so  directly  and  cruelly  by  his 
adversaries.  .  .  .  The  king,  with  marvellous 
vehemency,  insisted  long  upon  that  point,  and 
eftsoons  conjured  him,  '  by  all  the  faith  he  bare 
him,  by  all  the  allegiance  he  owed  him,  by  all  the 
love  he  professed  to  him,  by  all  the  favour  he 
hoped  for  ever  to  find  of  him,  that  he  should  not 
conceal  Elizabeth's  dealings  from  him  ;  being,'  as 


he  said,  '  a  matter  so  manifest.'  But, "  continued 
Dr.  Toby  to  Burghley,  "  the  more  violently  the 
king  sought  to  sift  him,  the  more  resolute  was 
the  earl,  not  only  peremptorily  to  disclaim  every 
particular  thereof,  but  in  sort,  as  he  could,  to 
charge  the  king  with  much  unkindness  and  un- 
thankfulness  causelessly  to  carry  such  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  her  Majesty,  who  had  hitherto  been 
so  gracious  a  lady,  yea,  a  very  mother  unto  him  ; 
and,  under  the  providence  of  God,  the  only  sup- 
porter of  his  estate  that  ever  he  found,  or  is  like 
to  find  upon  earth.  'Now  hear,  0  Francis!' 
quoth  the  king,  '  and  have  you  then  so  soon  for- 
gotten my  dear  mother's  death?'  '  In  good  faith,' 
quoth  the  earl,  as  he  saith,  'if  you,  my  liege,  have 
forgiven  it  so  long  since,  why  should  not  I  forget 
it  so  long  after;  the  time  of  revenge  being  by 
your  own  means,  and  not  mine,  so  far  gone  by. 
A  fault  can  but  have  amends,  which  her  Majesty 
hath  made  you  many  ways ;  and  so  hath  she  made 
me  amends  of  all  amisses,  this  once  for  all:  to 
whom,  with  your  pardon,  sir,  I  will  ascribe  not 
only  my  lands  and  living,  but  my  life,  with  liberty 
and  honour,  which  is  most  of  all,  not  only  as 
freely  bestowed  upon  myself,  but  extended  to  all 
mine  and  my  posterity:  so  as  it  shall  never  be 
seen  or  heard  that  ever  Earl  Bothwell,  for  all  the 
crowns  of  France,  for  all  the  ducats  in  Spain,  for 
all  the  siller  and  gold  in  the  Indies  East  and 
West,  for  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  shall  utter  one  word  in  council,  or  bear  arms 
in  field,  against  the  amity  of  the  two  realms  and 
princes,  and  the  religion  now  by  them  authorized. 
And  farther,  I  make  God  a  vow,'  quoth  he  to  the 
king,  '  that  if  ye,  King  Jamie,  yourself,  shall  ever 
prove  false  to  your  religion  and  faith  to  your  God, 
as  they  say  the  French  king  hath  done  to  his 
shame  and  confusion,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to 
withdraw  from  your  Majesty,  and  to  adhere  to  the 
queen  of  England,  the  most  gracious  instrument 
of  God,  and  the  ornament  of  the  Christian  world.' 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  upon  whom  he  bestowed 
many  an  ill  word  and  many  a  bad  name:  and 
answered  the  objection  of  subrogating  Stewart  in 
his  room  (who  is  not  as  yet,  but  is  likely  to  be); 
undertaking  confidently  to  assure,  that  whatso- 
ever he  had  done  heretofore,  he  should  henceforth 
concur  with  her  highness,  as  well  as  himself,  in 
all  things  lawfully  to  be  commanded.  What 
party  they  are,  as  well  the  duke  and  earls  as  other 
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lords  and  lairds  of  most  commandment,  he  saith 
your  lordship  shall  from  him  receive,  in  a  cata- 
logue subscribed  with  their  own  hands,  by  Mr. 
Lock,  whom  these  two  days  he  hath  looked  for, 
and  mervaileth  not  a  little  at  his  uncoming.  The 
carl  doth  purpose  to  follow  him  soon  after  that  he 
shall  have  undergone  his  trial  for  the  witchcraft, 
which  is  now  instant.  The  considerations  whereof 
are,  as  he  pretendeth,  the  only  cause  of  absenting 
himself  out  of  Scotland  until  the  very  day;  lest, 
having  now  the  king  in  his  power,  it  should  here- 
after be  objected,  that  in  the  proceedings  thereof 
he  had  done  what  himself  listed.  His  lordship 
did  earnestly  require  me,  moreover,  because  Mr. 
Lock  was  not  yet  come,  to  remember  your  lordship 
to  take  order  that  the  union  intended  by  her 
Majesty  between  the  popish  and  protestant  parties 
in  Scotland  be  not  overhastily  prosecuted,  lest 
the  multitude  of  the  one  may  in  time,  and  that 
soon,  wreck  the  other,  being  fewer  in  number,  and 
so  become  rulers  of  the  king.  .  .  .  His  lord- 
ship acknowledged  he  hath  now  in  Edinburgh 
and  Holyrood  House,  of  his  own  pay,  a  thousand 
soldiers,  whereof  the  greater  part  are  good  mus- 
keteers, besides  fifty  horse  to  attend  the  king's 
person.  .  .  .  He  maketh  no  question  but  by 
her  Majesty's  assistance,  whereupon  he  seemeth 
willing  wholly  to  depend,  he  shall  be,  with  his 
friends  and  followers,  sufficiently  able  to  manage 
the  estate  about  the  king,  to  the  peace  of  both 
realms,  against  all  the  forces  and  frauds  of 
Spain.    .    .  . 

"This  nobleman,"  so  the  Dean  concluded  his 
letter  to  Burghley,  "hath  a  wonderful  wit,  and 
as  wonderful  a  volubility  of  tongue  as  ability  and 
agility  of  body  on  horse  and  foot;  competently 
learned  in  the  Latin ;  well  languaged  in  the  French 
and  Italian;  much  delighted  in  poetry;  and  of  a 
very  resolute  disposition  both  to  do  and  to  suffer; 
nothing  dainty  to  discover  his  humour  or  any 
good  quality  he  hath.  Now,  as  your  lordship  is 
like  to  hear  of  all  these  and  many  other  particulars 
more  at  large,  as  the  king's  affection  to  the  Lady 
Morton's  daughter,  and  a  strange  letter  written 
to  some  such  effect,  with  some  good  assurance 
taken  to  bring  a  greater  estate  there  into  their 
association,  and  unto  her  Majesty's  devotion:  so, 
since  I  was  importuned  thus  far  to  lend  him  mine 
car,  and  to  relate  his  discourse  to  your  lordship 
with  what  fidelity  and  celerity  I  could,  I  am  most 
humbly  to  beseech  your  lordship,  that  in  case 


it  be  not  lawful  (as  in  mine  own  poor  opinion 
it  is  nothing  convenient)  for  me  to  have  talk  with 
him  or  any  from  him,  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe 
so  much  to  signify  unto  me  by  your  'honourable 
letter,'  or  otherwise,  with  expedition;  lest  by  him 
or  some  of  his,  I  be  driven  to  this  pressure,  in  a 
manner,  whether  I  will  or  no."* 

Immediately  after  this  visit  of  Bothwcll  to  the 
dean,  Mr.  Lock,  the  envoy  of  Elizabeth,  who  had 
organized  the  conspiracy  which  had  thus  placed 
James  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  arrived  from 
Scotland;  and  by  him  Bothwcll  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  English  queen: — 

"Most  Renowned  Empkess, — The  gracious  usage 
of  so  clement  a  princess  towards  me  in  my  greatest 
extremity  should  most  justly  accuse  me  of  in- 
gratitude, if  (being  in  the  place  wherein  a  little 
more  than  before  I  might)  I  should  not  perform 
those  offices  which  then  I  did  promise.  So  have 
I  directed  the  bearer  hereof  to  impart  the  same 
unto  your  Majesty  with  more  certainty  than 
before;  to  whom  as  I  have  [promised],  so  did 
I  move  my  associates  in  all  points  to  ratify  my 
speeches;  and,  by  their  oaths  in  his  presence,  con- 
firm the  same.  So,  fearing  to  offend  your  most 
royal  ears,  having  in  this,  so  in  all  other  things, 
imparted  my  full  mind  to  this  bearer,  whom 
I  doubt  not  your  highness  will  credit,  my  most 
humble  and  dutiful  service  being  remembered,  and 
your  highness  committed  in  the  protection  of  the 
Eternal,  after  most  humble  kissing  of  your  most 
heavenly  hands,  most  humbly  I  take  my  leave." f 

Having  despatched  this  superlative  effusion  of 
flattery  to  his  renowned  empress,  Bothwcll  ad- 
dressed a  few  lines  to  the  grave  Burghley,  thanking 
him  for  his  "fatherly  advices;"  promising  all 
grateful  obedience,  and  signing  himself  his  loving 
son.J  He  then  collected  from  his  friends  on  the 
Border  six  couple  of  hounds  and  some  excellent 
horses,  as  a  conciliatory  present  to  the  Scottish 
king;§  and  returned  to  stand  his  trial  for  witch- 
craft, which  had  been  fixed  for  the  10th  of  August. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  captive  had  not  been  idle. 
Although  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  strictly 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Dr  Tobias  Mathew  to  Burgh- 
ley, 2nd  August,  1593. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Ear]  of  Bothwell  to  the  Queen. 
Indorsed  in  Burghley's  hand,  Earl  Bothwell  to  the  Q.  Mqj.  by  Lock, 
4th  August,  15!)3. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Burghley,  August,  1593. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  1st 
Aug.  1593.  Also,  ibid.  B.C.  Sir  William  Reid  to  Burghley,  11th 
August,  1593  ;  and  ibid.  B.C.  Sir  John  Foster  to  Burghley,  20tli 
August,  1593. 
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watched,  he  contrived  to  receive  messages  from 
Huntley,  who  was  mustering  a  large  force  in  the 
north;  and  secretly  communicated  with  Lord 
Hume  and  the  Master  of  Glammis  on  the  best  way 
of  making  his  escape.  He  was  assisted  in  this  by 
three  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  Erskine,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  about  his  person.  They 
employed  two  others  of  his  attendants,  named 
Lesley  and  Ogilvy;  and  it  was  resolved  that  a 
rescue  should  be  attempted  immediately  after  the 
trial  of  Bothwell,  when  the  king  was  to  pass  over 
the  Forth  from  Holyrood  to  Falkland.  A  fleet 
horse  was  to  be  ready  at  the  park  gate;  James, 
eluding  his  guards,  was  to  mount  and  gallop  to 
Lochleven;  whilst  Hume,  with  all  his  forces, 
making  an  onset  on  the  opposite  faction,  who 
had  been  assembled  for  the  trial  in  the  capital, 
hoped  either  to  seize  their  leaders  or  put  them  to 
death.*  All  these  preparations  were  managed  by 
the  king  with  such  accomplished  dissimulation, 
that  he  completely  blinded  Bothwell  and  his 
issociates. 

The  trial  now  came  on,  and  lasted  from  one  in 
the  forenoon  till  ten  at  night.  In  the  indictment 
the  earl  was  accused,  on  the  evidence  of  several 
depositions  made  by  Richard  Graham,  who  had 
been  burnt  for  witchcraft,  of  three  several  attempts 
against  the  king's  life  and  estate:  one  by  poison; 
another  by  fabricating  a  waxen  image  in  the 
likeness  of  the  monarch;  and  the  last,  by  en- 
chantments to  prevent  his  ever  returning  out  of 
Denmark.  The  poison  was  compounded,  accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  the  wizard,  of  adders' 
skins,  toads'  skins,  and  the  hippomanes  in  the 
head  of  a  young  foal;  and  was  to  be  placed  where 
it  might  ooze  down  upon  the  king's  head  where 
he  usually  sat,  a  single  drop  being  of  such  devilish 
and  pestilent  strength  as  to  cause  instant  death. 
The  defence  of  the  earl  was  conducted  by  Craig 
the  famous  feudal  lawyer,  who  contended  that 
Graham's  various  depositions  were  not  only  in- 
consistent and  contradictory  in  themselves,  but 
refuted  by  the  declarations  of  his  miserable  sisters 
in  sorcery,  Sampson,  Macalzean,  and  Napier; 
whilst  he  proved,  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  that 
Graham  had  been  induced  to  accuse  Bothwell 
under  a  promise  of  pardon  signed  by  the  king's 
counsel,  and  from  the  terror  of  being  tortured. 
The  earl  also  defended  himself  with  much  spirit 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgliley,  11th  August, 
1592. 


and  eloquence,  and  the  result  was  his  triumphant 
acquittal;  which,  considering  the  strength  of  his 
party  at  this  moment,  would  probably  have  been 
the  issue  had  he  been  as  guilty  as  he  really  appears 
to  have  been  innocent.* 

All  this  took  place  on  the  10th.  On  the  11th 
the  plot  laid  for  the  king's  escape  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  that 
day  everything  was  in  readiness.  William  Lesley, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  carrying 
with  him  the  king's  ring  and  a  letter  for  Lord 
Hume,  was  passing  as  silently  as  he  could  through 
the  court-yard ;  when  Bothwell,  who  slept  in  the 
palace,  was  awakened  by  the  watch,  who  suspected 
some  secret  practice,  and  rushing  down  seized  the 
messenger,  found  on  his  person  the  king's  letter 
and  signet,  and  discovered  the  whole.  The  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  were  then  arrested  and  delivered 
to  the  guard;  and  the  earl,  repairing  to  the  king, 
who  was  by  this  time  making  ready  to  take  horse, 
interdicted  the  journey,  and  charged  him  with  his 
breach  of  promise.  A  stormy  interview  ensued. 
James  insisted  that  he  would  ride  to  Falkland. 
Bothwell  assured  him  that  he  should  not  leave  the 
palace  till  the  country  was  more  settled.  "  You 
and  your  fellows,"  said  James,  "  have  broken  your 
promises,  imprisoned  my  servants,  and  now  think 
to  hold  me  a  captive.  Where  are  the  three 
Erskines?  where  is  Gilbert  Ogilvy?  where  the 
faithful  Lesley?  Did  ye  not  swear  that  I  should 
return,  after  the  trial,  to  Falkland;  and  that  you, 
Bothwell,  should  withdraw  from  my  company  as 
soon  as  you  were  cleared  by  an  assize?" — "And  so 
we  shall,"  replied  the  earl.  "  But  first,  my  liege, 
we  must  be  relaxed  from  the  horn,  restored  to  our 
lands  and  offices,  and  see  the  foul  murder  of  the 
earl  of  Moray  punished.  They  who  slew  him  are 
known ;  they,  too,  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the 
slaughter,  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  Sir  George 
Hume,  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil." — "  Tush,  tush," 
said  the  king;  "a  better  man  than  you,  Bothwell, 
shall  answer  for  Sir  Robert." — "  I  deny  that,"  inso- 
lently retorted  Bothwell;  "unless  the  man  you 
mean  is  your  Majesty  himself."  This  was  a  home- 
thrust,  for  it  had  been  long  suspected  that  the 
king  was  indirectly  implicated  in  the  fate  of  Moray ; 
and  when  the  earl  proceeded  to  charge  the  Erskines 
with  the  conspiracy  for  escape,  nothing  could 
equal  James'   indignation,  and  all  hopes  of  a 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Mr.  John  Carey  to  Burgbley, 
12th  August,  1593. 
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reconciliation  seemed  at  an  end.*  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  were  summoned  to 
promote  peace:  they  prevailed  nothing;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  Bowes  the  English  ambassador 
was  called  in.  With  matchless  effrontery  he 
declared  his  mistress'  astonishment  at  the  enter- 
prise of  Both  well;  regretted  the  facility  with 
which  so  treasonable  an  invasion  had  been  par- 
doned; and  expressed  her  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
country  from  rebellion.  James  answered,  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  answer  for  the  enterprise  of 
Both  well.  He  was  no  accomplice,  but  its  victim; 
and  for  the  traitors  who  now  kept  him,  they 
had  forsworn  themselves,  and  broken  every  pro- 
mise. Was  he  not  prevented  from  free  access 
to  his  own  palace  of  Falkland?  Had  they  not 
imprisoned  five  of  his  servants,  and  demanded  the 
trial  of  the  chancellor,  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
and  Sir  George  Hume?  and  when  he  asked  why, 
insolently  answered — that  they  might  be  hanged.f 
But  let  them  look  to  themselves.  He  might  seem 
in  a  helpless  state,  but  he  was  their  king;  and 
sooner  would  he  suffer  his  hand  to  be  cut  from 
his  wrist  than  sign  any  letter  of  remission  at  their 
imperious  bidding;  sooner  endure  the  extremity 
of  death,  than  consent  to  live  a  captive,  and  in 
dishonour.  Bowes  assured  him  of  his  mistress' 
sympathy,  advised  an  amicable  settlement,  and  at 
last,  after  two  days'  labour,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  mediators  selected  from  the  ministers,  the 
judges  of  the  Session,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  city,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  parties  to  an 
agreement. 

During  the  whole  of  these  conferences  the  king 
appears  to  have  behaved  with  such  unwonted  spirit 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  16th  August, 
1698.  f  Id- il)id- 


and  resolution,  that  it  is  evident  he  must  have  been 
assured  of  a  large  party,  and  of  near  and  speedy 
succour.  lie  declared  in  sharp  terms  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  that  he  would  either  be  once  more 
a  free  monarch  and  released  from  these  traitors,  or 
proclaim  himself  a  captive :  and  he  charged  them 
on  their  allegiance  to  let  his  mind  be  known  to  his 
people;  to  exhort  them  to  procure  his  delivery  by 
force;  and  to  assure  them  he  would  hazard  his  life 
to  attain  it.*  When  Atholc  proposed  himself  to 
be  appointed  lieutenant-governor  in  the  north, 
with  full  power  against  Huntley,  and  Bothwell 
claimed  the  same  high  office  in  the  south,  James, 
almost  with  contempt,  refused  both  the  one  and 
the  other;  but  he  consented  to  pardon  Bothwell 
and  his  associates  for  all  his  attempts  against  his 
person;  and  agreed  that  Lord  Hume,  the  Chan- 
cellor Maitland,  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  Sir 
George  Hume,  should  not  repair  to  court  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  Stirling.f  Nothing, 
however,  was  farther  from  the  king's  intention 
than  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises,  which  he 
knew  he  could  at  any  future  time  disregard  and 
pronounce  invalid,  as  extorted  by  force;  and  before 
such  time  arrived  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  muster  a 
party  which  might  defy  his  enemies,  and  secure 
that  revenge  which  was  only  to  prove  the  deeper 
because  it  was  dissembled  and  deferred.  Mean- 
while, with  that  elasticity  and  levity  with  which 
he  could  cover  his  gravest  purposes,  he  resumed 
his  gaiety,  partook  of  a  banquet  at  Bothwell's 
house  in  Leith,  appeared  wholly  bent  on  his  pas- 
time, and  rode  to  Inchmurrin  to  hunt  fallow-deer  .J 

♦  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  16th  August, 
1503. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Accord  hetwixt  the  King  of  Scots 
and  Karl  Bothwell,  14th  August,  1593. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Offic?,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  16th  August, 
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In  the  late  revolution  James  had  exhibited  unusual 
firmness;  and  this  last  compromise  with  Both  well 
was  almost  a  victory.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in 
his  expectations  of  still  farther  triumph  over  this 
insolent  noble,  whom  he  now  justly  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  English  party  and  of  the  Kirk. 
The  resolution  and  courage  which  the  king  had 
exhibited  convinced  his  turbulent  barons  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  minor,  or  a  puppet,  to  be  tossed 
about  from  faction  to  faction,  and  made  the  help- 
less and  passive  instrument  of  their  ambition. 
Many  of  them,  therefore,  began  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  royal  faction  from  self-interest  rather 
than  loyalty;  and  however  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  deadly  feuds  which  existed  amongst 
the  nobles,  by  preventing  combination,  formed  the 
strength  of  the  monarch  at  this  moment.  It  was 
evident  that  Bothwell  had  either  deceived  Eliza- 
beth or  himself,  when  he  spoke  to  Carey  and 
Mathews  of  his  overwhelming  strength,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  could  guide  the  government 
of  Scotland  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  renowned 
empress.  Already  his  ally  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
young,  capricious,  and  a  favourite  of  James,  began 
to  waver;  and  before  the  appointed  convention 
met  at  Stirling  on  the  9th  of  September,  a  power- 
ful reaction  had  taken  place,  which  no  efforts  of 
English  intrigue  could  arrest.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Elizabeth,  Burghley,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  his  son, 
who  now  acted  as  a  chief  counsellor  in  all  "  Scot- 
tish causes,"  exerted  themselves  to  keep  up  a  fac- 
tion, and  even  entered  into  a  secret  communication 
with  Huntley  and  the  popish  party,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  between  them 
and  Bothwell.    The  effort  to  join  with  the  Roman 


Catholics,  whom  they  had  so  often  stigmatized  as 
enemies  to  the  truth,  only  served  to  show  the  fraud 
and  falsehood  of  Elizabeth's  and  Cecil's  constantly- 
repeated  assertion,  that  they  were  guided  solely  by 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  the 
true  religion;  and  Bowes  the  ambassador  asstired 
them  that,  if  the  plot  for  this  unnatural  combina- 
tion went  forward,  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  from 
whom  it  could  not  be  concealed,  would  "  greatly 
start  and  wonder  hereat."  *  Besides,  how  was 
he  to  reconcile  the  course  now  recommended  with 
his  instructions  to  prosecute  the  papistical  rebels? 
How  could  he  allow  Huntley's  uncle,  a  priest  and 
a  Jesuit,  to  steal  quietly  out  of  Scotland,  and  yet 
satisfy  the  Kirk  and  the  Protestant  leaders  that 
he  (Bowes)  was  an  enemy  to  the  idolaters !  All 
this  needed  to  be  reconciled  and  explained;  and 
he  begged  for  speedy  directions. f 

We  have  seen  how  completely  Bothwell  had  been 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  Gth  September, 
1593.  As  this  fact  is  new,  and  shows  the  insincerity  of  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley,  and  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  Kirk,  proving,  also, 
that  BothweU's  party  was  the  party  of  the  Kirk,  I  give  the  passage 
from  Bowes'  letter. 

"  The  party  employed  to  sound  Chanus  [Huntley]  and  his  com- 
partners,  how  they  stand  affected  to  proceed  in  and  perform  their  offers 
made  for  America  [England],  lelteth  me  know  that  he  hath  spoken 
with  Chanus,  and  with  such  as  tendered  this  offer  for  him  and  the 
rest ;  and  that  they  will  go  forwards  agreeable  to  the  motions  offered. 
For  the  which  this  party  thus  travelling  herein  bath  promised  to  go 
forwards  in  his  course  with  diligence,  as  all  things  may  be  effected 
with  best  expedition  and  secrecy,  likeas  it  will  be  made  known,  I  trust, 
to  your  lordship  very  shortly.  I  understand  perfectly  that  Chanus 
[Huntley]  will  both  impart  to  Petrea  [King  of  Scots],  and  also  com- 
municate to  his  partners,  whatsoever  shall  be  concredited  to  his  trust 
and  secrecy;  and  I  believe,  verily,  that  his  partners,  binding  up  with 
Argomartes  [Bothwell],  shall  acquaint  him  therewith.  Further,  this 
cannot  be  kept  from  the  ears  of  the  vi  m  £8(j£G  [Kirk]  here,  who  will 
greatly  start  and  wonder  hereat.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  lordship 
that  this  may  be  well  considered."  Bowes  very  naturally  goes  on  to 
observe,  that  this  course  of  friendship  with  the  Catholics  is  inconsistent 
with  his  instructions,  which  commanded  him  to  prosecute  the  "  papis- 
tical rebels."  t  Ibid. 
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supported  and  encouraged  . in  his  late  audacious  and 
treasonable  enterprises  by  the  English  queen.  He 
was  now  to  feel  the  fickleness  of  her  favour:  and 
with  that  deep  hypocrisy  which  so  often  marked 
her  political  conduct,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  and  instructions  to  Bowes,  in  which 
she  stigmatized  the  Scottish  earl  as  guilty  of  an 
abominable  fact,  which  moved  her  utmost  abhor- 
rence ;  and  expressed  her  unfeigned  astonishment, 
that  any  subject  who  had  acted  thus  insolently, 
had  not  only  escaped  without  chastisement,  but 
had  received,  as  it  appeared,  a  remission  of  such 
atrocious  conduct.  She  alluded,  also,  with  scorn 
and  indignation,  to  his  refusal  to  prosecute  those 
"  notable  traitors  of  the  north,"  Huntley,  Errol, 
and  Angus,  "  who  had  conspired  among  themselves, 
and  agreed  to  admit  great  forces  of  strangers  to 
enter  into  his  realm,  to  the  ruin  of  his  estate  and 
the  subversion  of  religion  ;"  and  she  warned  him 
that  such  sudden  changes  as  had  been  brought  to 
her  ears,  such  capriciousness  and  imbecility  of 
judgment,  would  end  not  only  in  the  loss  of  his 
liberty,  but  might  endanger  his  life.*  It  did  not 
suit  James'  policy  or  circumstances  to  tear  the  veil 
from  these  pretences  at  this  moment ;  and,  indeed, 
we  are  not  certain  that,  however  he  may  have  sus- 
pected Elizabeth's  double-dealing,  he  had  detected 
it  with  anything  of  the  certainty  with  which  we 
can  now  unravel  her  complicated  intrigues.  At  all 
events,  he  chose  to  fight  her  with  her  own  crafty 
weapons,  and  pretended  to  Bowes,  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  her  late  assurances  of  friendship. 
When  the  appointed  convention  assembled  at  Stir- 
ling, Bothwell  was  commanded  to  absent  himself 
from  court  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  November  ;  at  which  time 
the  king  intimated  his  intention  of  granting  him 
a  full  pardon  and  restitution  to  his  estates  and 
honours,  upon  his  submitting  himself  to  the  royal 
mercy  .f  He  was  then  to  leave  the  realm,  but  enjoy 
his  revenues  in  his  banishment ;  and  his  accom- 
plices in  his  late  treasons  were  to  be  pardoned. 

Such  terms,  with  which  the  rebel  earl  was  com- 
pelled to  be  contented,  exhibited  a  wonderful  and 
rapid  change  in  the  power  of  the  king  ;  and  all 
perceived  where  James'  strength  lay,  when  Lord 
Hume,  with  the  Master  of  Glammis,  and  Sir  George 
Hume  of  Primrose  Know,  entered  Stirling  during 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  original  draft  of  Her  Majesty's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Bowes,  23rd  August.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  28. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1593.    Same  to  same,  15th  September,  1593. 


the  convention  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Every- 
thing was  now  changed,  and  the  king  spoke  boldly 
out.  He  declared  his  resolution  to  cancel  any 
promises  extorted  by  force  when  he  was  a  captive; 
but  promised  mercy  to  all  who  repented  and  sued 
for  pardon.  He  received  Hume  and  his  associates 
with  open  arms  ;  sent  for  the  countess  of  Huntley 
to  court ;  permitted  the  Catholic  earls,  Angus  and 
Errol,  to  visit  their  friends  without  molestation  ; 
and,  it  was  strongly  reported,  had  consented  to  have 
a  secret  interview  with  Huntley  at  Falkland.* 
This  northern  earl  had  recently  received  great 
promises  from  Spain  ;  and  for  the  last  eight  months 
had  maintained  a  large  force,  with  which  he  had 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  territories  of  his  enemy 
Argyle,  and  kept  the  whole  of  that  country  in 
terror  and  subjection.  This  constant  exercise  in 
war  upon  a  larger  scale  than  was  commonly 
practised  in  Highland  raids,  had  made  him  an 
experienced  soldier ;  and  James  felt  that,  with 
such  leaders  as  Huntley  and  Hume,  he  need  not 
dread  Bothwell,  Athole,  or  their  allies.  All  this 
rendered  the  king  formidable ;  and  soon  after  his 
triumph  became  complete  by  the  arrival  of  his  old 
and  experienced  councillor,  the  Chancellor  Mait- 
land,  who,  having  been  reconciled  to  the  queen, 
the  Master  of  Glammis,  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and 
his  other  enemies,  rode  to  court,  accompanied  by 
young  Cessford  and  two  hundred  horse. f 

Measures  now  followed  rapidly,  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  convinced  the  friends  of  England,  the 
ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  the  relics  of  Bothwcll's 
party,  that  the  king  had  not  forgotten  the  late 
insults  which  had  been  offered  him,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  take  an  ample  revenge.  Hume,  a  Koman 
Catholic,  was  made  the  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard ;  and  in  the  king's  presence  openly  threw 
out  his  defiance  against  Bothwell  and  the  whole 
race  and  name  of  the  Stewarts,  who,  he  said,  dared 
not  take  one  sillie  bee  out  of  the  moss  in  his  bounds 
without  his  will 4  In  these  sallies  he  was  not  only 
unchecked  by  the  king  ;  but  James,  calling  for  the 
ministers,  insisted  that  the  process  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  was  then  preparing  against  this  potent 
baron,  should  be  abandoned,  alleging  that  he  was 
in  the  progress  of  conversion.    It  was  remarked, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgliley,  15th  Sep- 
tember, 1593.  Also,  ibid.  B.C.  Mr  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  13th 
September,  1593. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  21st  Sept. 
1593.    Moyse's  Memoirs,  liannatyne  edition,  p.  105. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  13th  Septem- 
ber, 1593. 
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too,  that  the  three  Catholic  earls,  although  still 
excluded  from  court,  carried  themselves  with  un- 
wonted bravery  and  confidence.  Angus,  visiting 
Morton  at  the  Newhouse  in  Fife,  assured  him  that 
he  had  better  join  them  in  time,  as  their  increasing 
strength  would  compel  a  union ;  and  George  Ker, 
the  victim  of  the  Spanish  Blanks,  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  his  escape  from  Edinburgh 
castle,  suddenly  showed  himself  at  Melvil,  near 
Dalkeith,  with  a  troop  of  eighty  horse,  and  warned 
the  tenants  of  Lord  Ross  to  cease  from  their  labour, 
if  they  would  not  have  their  houses  burned  above 
their  heads.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ross's 
men  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Ker  ;  and  their 
master,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  grant  of  Melvil,  and  other  lands  round 
Newbottle  belonging  to  the  Kers.  These  were 
trifling  events  ;  but  noted  at  the  time  in  the  pulpit, 
when  the  watchmen  of  the  Kirk  were  keenly  detect- 
ing how  the  current  of  court  favour  was  setting  in 
towards  popery.* 

There  is  no  good  ground  for  suspecting,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  asseverations  of  the  ministers 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  king  of  Scots  had  ever  any 
serious  intentions  of  becoming  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  even  of  permitting  its 
public  profession  by  any  one  of  his  subjects  ;  but 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  unprincipled  policy  of  the 
English  queen,  which  from  first  to  last  had  been 
directed  to  weaken  Scotland,  by  creating  perpetual 
divisions  amongst  its  nobles  ;  and  he  had  resolved, 
now  that  he  was  once  more  a  free  prince,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party,  to  extinguish  the  fires 
which  she  had  kindled,  and  restore,  if  possible, 
aristocratic  union  and  general  peace  to  the  country. 
That  such  was  his  present  object  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Carey  the  governor  of 
Berwick,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon,  to  Lord  Burghley ; 
and  the  fervent  hope  expressed  by  this  English 
baron,  that  the  day  may  never  arrive  which  shall 
see  the  Scottish  nobles  "  linked  together  in  peace," 
is  full  of  meaning.  "  For  the  news  in  Scotland," 
says  he,  "  I  know  not  well  what  to  say  ;  but  this  I 
am  sure,  the  king  doth  too  much  appose^  himself 
to  the  papist  faction  for  our  good,  I  fear.  Yet  here 
[he  means  in  the  Border  districts]  is  nothing  but 
peace  and  seeking  to  link  all  the  nobility  together, 
which  I  hope  will  never  be.    The  papists  do  only 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  5th  October, 
1593.    See  supra,  p.  248. 

t  "  Appose  "  (ad-pono,  or  appono),  place  himself  beside ;  assimilate 
himself  to  the  faction. 


bear  sway  ;  and  the  king  hath  none  to  put  in  trust 
with  his  own  body  but  them.  What  will  come  of 
this  your  lordship's  wisdom  can  best  discern  ;  and 
thus  much  I  know  certain,  that  it  were  good  your 
lordship  looked  well  whom  you  trust,  for  the  king 
and  the  nobility  of  Scotland  have  too  good  intelli- 
gence out  of  our  court  of  England."* 

In  prosecution  of  this  design  of  a  general  union 
amongst  his  divided  nobility,  James  opposed  him- 
self to  the  violent  and  persecuting  measures  of 
the  Kirk.  He  knew  the  truth  of  what  Bothwell 
had  lately  stated  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  Scottish 
Catholics  were  so  strong  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  to  unite  them  with  the  Protestants,  they 
would  soon  rule  all.f  Since  then,  Huntley  and 
his  friends  had  been  daily  gaining  complete  pre- 
eminence in  the  north,  and  to  render  such  a  party 
furious  or  desperate  by  processes  of  treason  and 
proscription;  to  discharge  against  them,  if  they 
did  not  choose  at  once  to  renounce  their  religion 
and  sign  the  presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  sharpest  arrows  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
vengeance,  would  have  been  the  extremity  of 
intolerance  and  of  folly.  The  king  wisely  declined 
this,  and  persevered  in  his  course;  although  the 
presbyterian  pulpits  immediately  opened  their  fire, 
and  the  provincial  assembly  of  Fife  was  convened 
at  St.  Andrews  to  consult  on  the  imminent  dangers 
which  surrounded  the  Kirk4 

Of  this  religious  convention  Mr.  James  Melvil, 
nephew  of  the  well-known  Andrew  Melvil,  was 
chosen  moderator;  and  Mr.  John  Davison,  the 
sternest  and  most  zealous  amongst  his  brethren, 
did  not  hesitate  to  arraign  the  pastors  of  the  Kirk 
of  coldness,  self-seeking,  and  negligence.  Let 
them  repent,  said  he,  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  ordinary  armour — fasting  and  prayer.  Let 
the  whole  Kirk  concur  in  this  needful  humiliation. 
Above  all,  let  the  rebel  earls,  Huntley,  Errol, 
Angus,  Auchendown,  and  their  accomplices,  whom 
it  were  idle  to  assail  with  any  lighter  censures, 
be  solemnly  excommunicated;  and  let  a  grave 
message  of  pastors,  barons,  and  burgesses,  carry 
their  resolution  to  the  king,  now  so  deeply  alien- 
ated from  the  good  cause ;  then  they  might  look 
for  better  times.    But  now  their  sins  called  for 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Mr  John  Carey  to  Burghley, 
29th  September,  1593. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Dean  Toby  Mathews  to  Lord 
Burghley,  2nd  August,  1593. 

%  MS.  Calderwood,  Sloan  MSS.  British  Museum,  4738,  fol.  1140, 
26th  September. 
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humiliation;  for  they,  the  shepherds,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  llocks:  they  were  idle  and 
profane;  nor  would  he  be  far  from  the  truth,  if 
he  declared  that  a  great  part  of  their  pastors  -were 
at  this  moment  the  merriest  and  the  carelessest 
men  in  Scotland.  After  much  debate,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Roman  Catholic  rebels  should 
be  excommunicated;  and  this  upon  the  ground 
that  many  amongst  them  had  been  formerly 
students  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  signed  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  terms  of  this  sentence,  in  which  not 
the  whole  presbyterian  sect,  as  represented  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  their  Kirk,  but  an  isolated 
provincial  synod,  took  upon  them  to  excommuni- 
cate certain  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  very  awful.  This  little  conclave  declared 
that,  in  name  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  they  cut  off  the  said  persons  from  their 
communion,  and  delivered  them  to  Satan,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  flesh :  it  added,  that  the  spirit 
might  yet  be  safe,  if  it  pleased  God  to  reclaim 
them  by  repentance;  but  pronounced,  if  unre- 
pentant, their  just  and  everlasting  condemnation.* 
This  sentence  was  commanded  to  be  intimated 
in  every  kirk  in  the  kingdom.  All  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  or  degree,  were  interdicted  from 
concealing  or  holding  communication  with  the 
delinquents  thus  delivered  to  the  devil,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  visited  by  the  same  anathema; 
and  the  synod  concluded  by  exhorting  the  pastors 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  flock  had  been  intrusted, 
to  prepare  themselves  by  abstinence,  prayer,  and 
diligent  study  of  the  word,  for  that  general  and 
solemn  fast  which  was  judged  most  needful  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  land.  The  causes  for 
such  universal  humiliation  and  intercession  were 
declared  to  be  these: — f 

1.  The  impunity  of  idolatry,  and  cruel  murder 
committed  by  the  earl  of  Huntley  and  his  complices. 

2.  The  impunity  of  the  monstrous,  ungodly, 
and  unnatural  treasons  of  Huntley,  Angus,  Errol, 
the  Laird  Auchendown,  Sir  James  Chisholm,  and 
their  accomplices. 

3.  The  pride,  boldness,  malice,  blasphemy,  and 
going  forward  of  these  enemies  in  their  most 
pernicious  purpose,  arising  out  of  the  said  im- 
punity, and  their  sufferance  by  the  king;  so  that 
now  they  not  only  have  no  doubt,  as  they  speak 

*  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  1144. 
t  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  1142. 
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plainly,  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience,  but  also 
brag  to  make  the  Kirk  fain  to  come  to  their  cursed 
idolatry  before  they  come  to  the  truth. 

4.  The  land  defiled  in  divers  places  with  the 
devilish  and  blasphemous  Mass. 

5.  The  wrath  of  God  broken  forth  in  fiery  flame 
upon  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  land  with 
horrible  judgments,  both  of  souls  and  bodies, 
threatening  the  mid  part  with  the  like  or  heavier, 
if  repentance  prevent  not. 

6.  The  king's  slowness  in  repressing  papistry 
and  planting  of  true  religion. 

7.  The  defection  of  so  many  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  mariners,  by  the  bait 
of  Spanish  gain,  which  emboldeneth  the  enemies; 
and  on  the  other  part,  the  multitude  of  atheists, 
ignorant,  sacrilegious,  blood-thirsty,  and  worldly- 
outward  professors,  with  whom  it  is  a  strange 
matter  that  God  should  work  any  good  turn;  the 
consideration  whereof  upon  the  part  of  man  may 
altogether  discourage  us. 

8.  The  cruel  slaughter  of  ministers* 

9.  The  pitiful  estate  of  the  Kirk  and  brethren 
of  France. 

10.  and  lastly,  The  hot  persecution  of  dis- 
cipline by  the  tyranny  of  bishops  in  our  neighbour 
land.f 

In  addition  to  these  bold  proceedings,  the  lead- 
ing ministers  of  the  Kirk  determined  that  Lord 
Hume,  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  should 
either  satisfy  the  Kirk  by  his  recantation,  or  be 
forthwith  excommunicated.  They  publicly  re- 
buked the  earl  of  Morton  for  keeping  company 
with  Errol  and  Angus,  men  branded  by  the  Kirk 
as  idolaters;  and  when  he  defended  himself  by 
quoting  the  example  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French 
king  recently  turned  Catholic,  they  retorted  that 
no  Christian  could  without  error  associate  with 
such  delinquents.^: 

Meanwhile,  Bothwell,  instead  of  accepting  the 
king's  offered  pardon  and  retiring  from  +he  realm, 
entered  into  fresh  intrigues  with  England  and 
trifled  with  the  royal  mercy. §  But  James  detected 
these  new  combinations;  and  marching  suddenly 
in  person  with  a  strong  force  from  Stirling  to  the 

*  Mr.  James  Blyth  and  Mr.  John  Aikman,  ministers,  bad  been  slain 
by  the  Mures. 

t  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  fol.  1142. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghlcy,  loth  Septem- 
ber, 1593.    Also  ibid.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  2Gth  September,  1593. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  James  Sinclair  and  James 
Douglas  of  Spot  to  Bothwell,  1st  October,  1593.  Ibid.  Lord  Ochil- 
tree to  Bothwell,  4th  October,  1593. 
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Doune  of  Menteitn,  where  Athole,  Gowrie,  and 
Montrose  had  assembled  with  five  hundred  horse, 
attacked  their  company,  made  Gowrie  and  Mont- 
rose prisoners,  and  had  nearly  taken  or  slain  the 
northern  earl,  who  fled  at  his  utmost  speed  with  a 
few  attendants  into  Athole.* 

The  three  Catholic  earls,  Huntley,  Errol,  and 
Angus,  now  earnestly  supplicated  the  king  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  stand  their  trial  for 
that  conspiracy  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  of  which 
they  solemnly  protested  their  innocence.  No  op- 
portunity, they  said,  had  hitherto  been  given  them 
of  defending  themselves  before  a  jury.  They  had 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Kirk,  banished  from 
court,  and  compelled  to  lead  the  life  of  fugitives 
and  traitors,  Avithout  any  evidence  except  a  con- 
fession extorted  by  torture,  and  the  exhibition  of 
some  signatures  asserted  to  be  theirs,  but  which 
they  would  prove  to  be  forgeries.  Let  them  only 
come  to  their  trial.  If  found  guilty,  they  were 
ready  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  ;  if  ac- 
quitted, as  they  trusted  to  be,  then  they  would 
either  satisfy  the  Kirk  on  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligion and  conform  to  the  national  faith,  or  would 
go  into  voluntary  banishment.f  Not  satisfied  with 
these  remonstrances,  they  suddenly  presented  them- 
selves to  the  king  as  he  rode  from  Holyrood  to 
Lauder,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  implored  him 
to  submit  their  alleged  offences  to  the  judgment  of 
an  assize.  But  James  dismissed  them  with  real  or 
affected  wrath  ;  threatening  that  they  should  be 
worse  handled  for  such  boldness.^ 

Had  the  Catholic  earls  been  sincere  in  the  anxiety 
they  expressed  to  have  an  impartial  trial,  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  injustice  to  have  refused 
their  request ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  had 
secretly  summoned  all  their  friends  to  assemble 
in  arms  on  "their  day  of  law;"  and  such  was 
their  present  strength,  that  neither  judges,  jury, 
nor  witnesses  could  have  attended  with  safety.§ 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Kirk  should  have 
loudly  remonstrated  against  such  hurried  and  pre- 
mature proceedings ;  and  at  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
vention of  ministers,  barons,  and  burghs,  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  17th  October,  for  the  purpose 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  5th  October 
1593.  ' 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  9th  October, 
1593. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  12th  October, 
1593. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Bnrghley,  18th  October, 
1593. 


of  considering  the  imminency  of  the  threatened 
danger,  they  selected  six  commissioners  to  repair 
to  the  palace  and  present  their  advice,  beseeching 
the  king  that  the  trial  might  be  delayed  till  the 
"  professors  of  the  gospel  should  be  ripely  advised 
what  was  meetest  for  them  to  do,  since  they  had 
resolved  to  be  the  principal  accusers  of  these  noble- 
men in*  their  foul  treasons."  They  craved,  also, 
that  these  excommunicated  and  treasonable  apos- 
tates should,  "according  to  the  loveable  laws  and 
customs  of  Scotland,  be  imprisoned  till  the  Estates 
of  Parliament  had  advised  on  the  manner  of  their 
trial ;  that  the  jury  should  be  nominated,  not  by 
the  accused,  but  by  the  accusers  ;  that  as  the  fore- 
said traitors  were  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  Christ's  body  (to  use  the  strong  and 
revolting  language  of  the  original)  they  should  not 
be  admitted  to  trial,  or  have  any  benefit  of  the  law, 
till  they  were  again  joined  unto  Christ  and  recon- 
ciled to  his  Kirk."  These,  however,  were  not  all 
the  demands  and  proceedings  of  the  Kirk.  They 
resolved,  if  their  enemies  attended  in  arms,  they 
should  meet  them  in  the  same  fashion ;  desiring 
the  king's  permission  that  "  the  professors  of  re- 
ligion may  be  his  Majesty's  guard,  and  be  admitted 
in  the  most  fensible  and  warlike  manner  to  be 
about  the  royal  person,  to  defend  it  from  violence, 
and  accuse  their  enemies  to  the  uttermost :  and 
this,"  they  added,  "  we  are  minded  to  do,  although 
it  should  be  with  the  loss  of  all  our  lives  in  one 
day:  for  certainly  we  are  determined  that  the 
country  shall  not  bruik  us  and  them  baith,  so  long 
as  they  are  God's  professed  enemies."  *  In  further- 
ance of  these  preparations,  the  Kirk  directed  the 
moderator  of  every  presbytery  to  advertise  each 
particular  brother  in  the  ministry  within  their 
bounds,  to  warn  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  barons, 
and  burgesses,  to  muster  in  warlike  arms  and  array 
in  Perth  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  the  expected 
day  of  trial ;  and  appointed  twelve  ministers  as 
commissioners,  to  be  resident  in  the  capital  till  the 
answer  to  their  demand  was  returned  by  the  king,  f 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  presented 
their  petitions  to  James  at  Jedburgh,  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  convention  which  had  been  sum- 
moned without  his  order  ;  and  after  an  angry  inter- 
view, passed  in  mutual  complaint  and  accusation, 
peremptorily  declined  returning  any  written  reply 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Certain  Petitions  and  Conclusions  con- 
sidered upon  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Kirk,  Barons,  and  Burgesses 
of  Edinburgh,  17th  October,  1593.  t  Ibid. 
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to  the  Assembly.  The  state  of  matters  now  became 
alarming ;  and  Bowes  the  English  ambassador, 
who  watched  it  from  hour  to  hour,  wrote  thus  to 
Burghley  on  the  18th  October: — "Yesterday,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk,  the 
barons  and  burghs  convened  here  together.  . 
Great  preparations  are  made  for  the  advancement 
of  the  course  thus  resolved,  and  to  stop  the  trial 
to  be  given  at  this  time  to  these  earls,  whose  friends 
(as  it  is  told  me)  have  mustered,  and  are  in  readi- 
ness to  come  to  Perth  at  the  day  limited :  they 
have  already  provided  that  the  Water  Gate  or 
Water  Street  shall  be  reserved  for  the  earls  and 
their  companies.  But  Athole,  Gowrie,  and  many 
of  the  town,  are  rather  disposed  to  keep  them  out. 
The  convocation  and  access  of  people  to  that  place 
is  looked  upon  to  be  so  great  that  thereon  bloody 
troubles  shall  arise."  * 

A  collision  appeared  now  inevitable  ;  and  there 
were  many  causes  which  promised  to  make  it,  when 
it  did  occur,  one  of  a  fearful  description.  The 
opposite  factions,  whose  partizans  were  nocking 
from  all  parts  towards  Perth,  the  anticipated  scene 
of  the  trial,  were  animated  by  the  most  bitter  and 
revengeful  feelings  ;  their  blood  was  boiling  under 
the  influence  of  family  feuds,  religious  persecution, 
and  fanatical  hatred.  The  advocates  for  peace 
were  browbeaten,  and  their  voices  drowned  in  the 
din  of  arms  and  proclamations  of  mutual  defiance  ; 
and  all  this  was  exasperated  and  increased  by  the 
warlike  denunciations  of  the  Kirk,  which,  by  its 
thousand  trumpet-tongues,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  summoned  all  who  loved  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  gird  on  their 
weapons  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  their  faith.  Had 
things  been  allowed  to  continue  in  this  state,  and 
the  muster  taken  place  at  Perth,  a  few  days  more 
might  have  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the 
country,  and  deluged  it  with  blood ;  but  at  this 
crisis  James  wisely  interdicted  the  trial  from  being 
held  at  Perth,  and  resolved  that  a  solemn  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol, 
should  take  place  before  commissioners  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  nobility,  the  burghs,  and  the  Kirk. 
To  secure  tranquillity,  public  proclamation  was 
made  that  none  except  such  as  were  especially 
called  for  should  presume  to  attend  the  convention  ; 
that  the  three  earls,  dismissing  their  forces,  should 
await  the  king's  determination  at  Perth  ;  and  that, 

_*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  Octoher, 


in  the  mean  season,  none  should  molest  them  during 
the  trial  or  inquiry  which  was  about  to  take  place. 
At  all  this  the  Kirk  stood  aghast.  They  had  in- 
sisted on  the  imprisonment  of  the  throe  carls. 
They  had  argued  that,  till  they  signed  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Kirk, 
they  could  not  be  recognized  or  permitted  to  take 
their  trial ;  that  they  ought  to  have  no  counsel  to 
defend  them  ;  and  that  the  Kirk,  as  their  accuser, 
should  nominate  the  jury.  Its  ministers  now  com- 
plained, threatened,  and  remonstrated  ;  *  but  when 
the  day  appointed  for  the  convention  arrived,  they 
found  the  king  not  only  resolved  to  abide  by  his 
own  judgment,  but  so  strongly  supported  by  the 
nobility  whom  he  had  summoned,  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  resistance. 

James,  who  had  taken  time  to  consider  all 
coolly,  on  weighing  the  whole  circumstances, 
found  it  necessary  to  steer  a  middle  course.  The 
trial  was  postponed,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  jury 
could  be  found  at  that  moment  "  so  void  of  favour 
and  partiality  "  as  to  condemn  the  earls  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  acquitted,  no  terms  or  condi- 
tions could  be  imposed  on  them  which  their  power 
would  not  enable  them  to  despise  and  infringe.! 
As  to  the  accused  themselves :  on  the  one  hand, 
they  persisted  in  asserting  their  innocence  as  to 
the  "  Spanish  Blanks,"  which  they  were  accused 
of  having  signed,  or  of  any  conspiracy  to  bring 
foreign  forces  into  the  realm ;  on  the  other,  they 
confessed  that  they  had  received  Jesuits,  heard 
Mass,  revolted  from  the  presbytcrian  faith  against 
their  public  profession  and  subscription,  refused 
to  obey  their  summons  for  treason,  and  committed 
other  acts  against  the  laws ;  for  which  they  were 
willing,  they  said,  to  put  themselves  in  the  king's 
mercy.  All  this  was  laid  before  a  committee  who 
represented  the  three  Estates — nobles,  barons,  and 
burghs  :  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of 
Mar  appearing  for  the  earls  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Maitland  and  Lord  Livingston  for  the  lords,  with 
whom  sat  all  the  councillors  of  estate  ;  the  barons 
being  represented  by  four  of  their  number,  the 
burghs  by  five  burgesses,  and  the  Kirk  by  six  of 
the  leading  ministers,  who,  however,  appeared 
only  as  petitioners,  and  did  not  sit  or  vote  as  com- 
missioners.   After  mature  deliberation  with  this 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  12th  Novem- 
her,  1503.    Also,  same  to  same,  17th  November,  1593. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  23rd  Nov., 
1593. 
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committee,  the  king,  adopting,  as  far  as  he  was 
permitted,  a  wise  mean  between  the  extremity  of 
persecution  recommended  by  the  Kirk,  and  that 
toleration  which  was  rather  implored  and  hoped 
for  than  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  Catholics,  pro- 
nounced his  sentence.  He  declared  that  he  was 
firmly  resolved  that  God's  true  religion,  publicly 
preached  and  by  law  established  during  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  should  alone  be  professed  by  the 
whole  body  of  his  subjects  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
not  embraced  it,  or  who  had  made  defection  from  it, 
should,  before  the  1st  of  February  next,  obey  the 
laws  by  professing  it,  and  thus  satisfy  the  Kirk ; 
or  if  they  found  this  against  their  conscience, 
should  depart  the  realm  to  such  parts  beyond  seas 
as  he  should  direct,  there  to  remain  till  they 
embraced  the  true  religion,  and  were  reconciled 
to  the  Kirk ;  but  he  added,  that  during  this 
banishment  they  should  enjoy  their  lands  and 
living.  As  to  those  persons  who  had  been  accused 
of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  Spain  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  true  religion — William  earl  of 
Angus,  George  earl  of  Huntley,  Francis  earl  of 
Errol,  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchendown,  and 
Sir  James  Chisholm  of  Cornileys — he  pronounced 
them  "  free  and  unaccusable  in  all  time  coming  of 
any  such  crimes  ; "  and  annulled  all  legal  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  instituted  against  them, 
unless  they  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  par- 
don by  directly  renewing  their  intrigues,  or  threat- 
ening, either  by  word  or  deed,  any  repetition  of 
their  treason.  If  they  chose  to  renounce  their 
idolatry,  to  embrace  the  presbyterian  opinions, 
satisfy  the  Kirk,  and  remain  to  enjoy  their  estates 
and  honours  within  their  own  land,  it  was  intimated 
to  them  and  to  all  other  Catholics,  that  this  must 
be  done  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  February  next; 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  they  preferred  to  retain 
their  faith  and  enter  into  exile,  then  they  were  to 
give  assurance  that,  during  its  continuance,  they 
should  refrain  from  all  practices  with  Jesuits  or 
seminary  priests  against  their  native  country.  It 
was  lastly  declared,  that  they  should  express  to  the 
king  and  the  Kirk  their  acceptance  of  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions  before  the  1st  of  February 
next.* 

To  our  modern  and  more  Christian  feelings  this 
sentence  must  appear  as  unwise  as  unmerciful;  for 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  Act  of  the  Convention  at  Holyrood 
House,  26th  November,  1593  ;  with  Burghley's  notes  on  the  margin. 
It  is  printed  by  Spottiswood,  p.  400. 


it  disavowed  the  possibility  of  toleration,  held  out 
a  premium  to  religious  hypocrisy,  and  punished 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  opinion  with  perpetual 
banishment.  James  had  hoped  that  it  might 
pacify  the  country;  but  it  experienced  the  com- 
mon fate  of  middle  courses,  and  gave  satisfaction 
to  no  party.  The  Catholics,  who  had  never 
intermitted  their  intrigues  with  Spain,  had  lately 
received  assistance  and  encouragement  from  that 
country ;  they  commanded  almost  the  whole  of 
the  north,  and  were  in  no  temper  to  resign  their 
religion,  or  retain  it  at  the  expense  of  perpetual 
exile.  Tliey  temporized,  therefore ;  affected  a 
submission  which  they  did  not  feel ;  and  continued 
to  strengthen  themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad 
for  a  new  struggle.  But  if  the  Catholics  were 
discontented,  the  Kirk  received  the  Act  of  Abo- 
lition with  mingled  wrath  and  lamentation.  It 
actually  seemed  to  them  an  insufficient  security 
and  a  trifling  punishment,  that  no  man  was  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  within  the  realm  and  enjoy 
his  estate  and  the  protection  of  the  law,  unless  he 
signed  the  presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
profanation  was,  that  any  man  should  be  at  liberty 
to  retain  his  belief  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  his  Scottish  estates,  if  he  consented  to  banish 
himself  from  his  native  country.  The  feelings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Kirk  upon  this  subject  are  thus 
described  by  Bowes,  eye-witness,  in  his  letter 
to  Burghley. 

"  This  edict  and  act  of  oblivion  is  thought  to  be 
very  injurious  to  the  church,  and  far  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  this  realm  ;  whereupon  the  minis- 
ters have  not  only  openly  protested  to  the  king 
and  convention  that  they  will  not  agree  to  the 
same,  but  also,  in  their  sermons,  inveigh  greatly 
against  it ;  alleging  that,  albeit  it  hath  a  pretence 
to  establish  one  true  religion  in  the  realm,  yet 
liberty  is  given  to  all  men  to  profess  what  they 
list,  so  they  depart  out  of  the  realm  ;  and  thereby 
they  shall  enjoy  greater  privileges  and  advantages 
than  any  other  good  subject  can  do.  That  this  is- 
very  dangerous  to  the  religion  and  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors thereof,  that  the  crimes  of  these  offenders 
shall  be  thus  slightly  passed  over  ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding their  treasons  and  faults  are  so- 
manifest  and  odious,  as  the  king  once  confessed 
that  he  had  not  power  to  pardon  them,  and 
promised,  as  he  was  a  Christian  prince,  to  punish 
them  with  all  rigour.  And  the  parties  thus 
offending  have  now  been  detected  four  times,  and 
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escaped  punishment  for  like  treasons  and  con- 
spiracies."* 

At  this  convention  the  king,  who  now  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  disclose  his  true  feelings, 
exhibited  the  sustained  intensity  of  his  wrath 
against  Bothwell.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  queen, 
and  those  nobles  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
her  service,  interceded  for  the  delinquent.  He  wa3 
commanded  to  leave  the  realm  within  fifteen  days; 
and  James  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers,  or  to 
hold  out  the  slightest  hopes  of  forgiveness  till 
this  order  had  been  obeyed.  The  friends  of  the 
rebel  carl  were  treated  with  equal  severity.  Lords 
Doune  and  Spiny,  with  Mr.  John  Russell,  an 
eminent  advocate  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  were 
imprisoned;  and  it  was  evident  that  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  must  be  abandoned,  f 

The  act  of  oblivion  proved  as  distasteful  to  Eliza- 
beth as  it  was  to  either  the  Catholics  or  the  Kirk. 
This  great  princess  had  recently  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  continued  intrigues  carried  on  by 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  in  Scotland.  One  of 
these  busy  emissaries,  Thomas  Mackquharry,  a 
Scottish  Jesuit,  who  had  been  employed  by  Lady 
Hume,  and  had  carried  on  his  secret  practices 
in  different  parts  of  England,  had  been  recently 
seized  by  Sir  John  Carey  at  Berwick.  It  was 
reported  that  another  Scottish  Jesuit,  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  with  William  Gordon  of  Strathdon,  a 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  four  or  five 
other  Catholics,  had  passed  over,  from  Scotland 
to  Dunkirk; J  and  Mr.  James  Craig,  a  gentleman 
resident  at  Bourdeaux,  wrote  to  his  brother  Mr. 
Thomas  Craig,  the  celebrated  feudal  lawyer,  then 
an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,§  that  an  army 
and  fleet  were  being  equipt  in  Spain,  which  were 
suspected  to  be  destined  for  Scotland.  Ireland 
continued  to  be  the  theatre  of  perpetual  intrigue 
and  commotion  ;  and  the  English  queen  had  taken 
the  adoption  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  Henry  IV. 
greatly  to  heart.  She  was,  therefore,  in  a  highly 
excited  state  when  she  received  from  Bowes,  her 
ambassador,  the  news  from  Scotland;  and  lost 
no  time  in  despatching  Lord  Zouch  with  a  violent 
open  remonstrance, ||  and  a  letter  of  secret  rebuke, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burehley,  2nd  December, 
1593. 
t  Id.  ibid. 

i  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burgliley,  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1593.    Ibid,  same  to  same,  2nd  December,  1593. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office.  The  clause  in  the  letter  of  James  Craig 
at  Bourdeaux,  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  Advocate  in  Edinburgh. 

||  Camden,  Elizabeth  in  Kennet,  vol.  ii. 


written  wholly  in  her  own  hand.  This  last  was 
in  these  nervous  and  scornful  terms: 

"My  dear  Brother. — To  see  so  much,  I  rue 
my  sight  that  views  the  evident  spectacle  of  a 
seduced  king,  abusing  council,  and  wry-guided 
kingdom.  My  love  to  your  good  and  hate  of 
your  ruin,  breeds  my  heedful  regard  of  your 
surest  safety.  If  I  neglected  you,  I  could  wink  at 
your  worst,  and  yet  withstand  my  enemies'  drifts. 
But  be  you  persuaded  by  sisters.  I  will  advise 
you,  void  of  all  guile,  and  will  not  stick  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  tread  the  path  you  chuse,  *  I  will  pray 
for  you,  but  leave  you  to  your  harms. 

"  I  doubt  whether  shame  or  sorrow  have  had  the 
upper  hand  when  I  read  your  last  lines  to  me. 
Who  of  judgment,  that  deemed  me  not  simple, 
could  suppose  that  any  answers  you  have  writ  me 
should  satisfy,  nay,  enter  into  the  opinion  of  any 
one  not  void  of  four  senses,  leaving  out  the  first. 

"Those  of  whom  you  have  had  so  evident  proof 
by  their  actual  rebellion  in  the  field  you  preserve, 
whose  offers  you  knew  then  so  large  to  foreign 
princes.  And  now,  at  last,  wdien,  plainest  of  all, 
was  taken  the  carrier  himself,  confessing  all  before 
many  commissioners  and  divers  councillors;  be- 
cause you  slacked  the  time  till  he  was  escaped, 
and  now  must  seem  deny  it  (though  all  men  knew 
it):  therefore,  forsooth,  no  jury  can  be  found  for 
them.  May  this  blind  me  that  knows  what  a 
king's  office  were  to  do?  Abuse  not  yourself  so 
far.  Indeed,  when  a  weak  bowing  and  a  slack 
seat  in  government  shall  appear,  then  bold  spirits 
will  stir  the  stern,  and  guide  the  ship  to  greatest 
wreck,  and  will  take  heart  to  supply  the  failure. 

"  Assure  yourself  no  greater  peril  can  ever  befall 
you,  nor  any  king  else,  than  to  take  for  payment 
evil  accounts  ;  for  they  deride  such,  and  make 
their  prey  of  their  neglect.  There  is  no  prince 
alive,'  but  if  he  show  fear  or  yielding  but  he  shall 
have  tutors  enough,  though  he  be  out  of  minority. 
And  when  I  remember  what  sore  punishment 
those  so  lewd  traitors  should  have,  then  I  read 
again,  lest  at  first  I  mistook  your  mind;  but  when 
the  reviewing  granted  my  lecture  true,  Lord !  what 
wonder  grew  in  me  that  you  should  correct  them 
with  benefits  who  deserve  much  severer  correction. 
Could  you  please  them  more  than  save  their  lives 
and  make  them  shun  the  place  they  hate,  where 
they  are  sure  that  their  just  deserved  haters  dwell, 
and  yet  as  much  enjoy  their  honours  and  liveli- 

*  In  the  copy  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  "  the  path  yon  ore  in." 
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hoods,  as  if  for  sporting  travel  they  were  licensed 
to  visit  other  countries  ?  Call  you  this  a  banishment 
— to  be  rid  of  whom  they  fear,  and  go  to  such 
they  love?  Now,  when  my  eyes  read  more,  then 
smiled  I  to  see  how  childish,  foolish,  and  witless 
an  excuse  the  best  of  either  three  made  you,  turning 
their  treasons'  bills  to  artificers'  reckonings  with 
items  for  many  expenses,  and  lacked  but  one  billet 
which  they  best  deserved,  an  item  for  so  much  for 
the  cord  whose  office  they  best  merited.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  swallow  the  taste  of  so  bitter 
a  drug,  more  meet  to  purge  you  of  them,  than 
worthy  for  your  kingly  acceptance?  I  never 
heard  a  more  deriding  scorn ;  and  vow  that,  if  but 
this  alone,  were  I  you,  they  should  learn  a  short 
lesson. 

"  The  best  that  I  commend  in  your  letter  is, 
that  I  see  your  judgment  too  good  to  affirm  a 
truth  of  their  speech,  but  that  alone  they  so  say. 
Howbeit,  I  muse  how  you  can  want  a  law  to  such, 
as  whose  denial,  if  it  were  ever,  could  serve  to 
save  their  lives,  whose  treasons  are  so  plain;  as  the 
messenger  who  would  for  his  own  sake  not  devise 
it,  if  for  truth's  cause  he  had  it  not  in  his  charge: 
for  who  should  ever  be  tried  false,  if  his  own 
denial  might  save  his  life?  In  princes'  causes 
many  circumstances  yield  a  sufficient  plea  for  such 
a  king  as  will  have  it  known :  and  ministers  they 
shall  lack  none,  that  will  not  themselves  gainsay 
it.  Leave  off  such  cloaks,  therefore,  I  pray  you ; 
they  will  be  found  too  thin  to  save  you  from 
wetting.  For  your  own  sake  play  the  king,  and 
let  your  subjects  see  you  respect  yourself,  and 
neither  to  hide  or  to  suffer  danger  and  dishonour. 
And  that  you  may  know  my  opinion,  judgment, 
and  advice,  I  have  chosen  this  nobleman,  whom  I 
know  wise,  religious,  and  honest ;  to  whom  I  pray 
you  give  full  credit,  as  if  myself  were  with  you ; 
and  bear  with  all  my  plainness,  whose  affection,  if 
it  were  not  more  worthy  than  so  oft  not  followed, 
I  would  not  have  gone  so  far.  But  blame  my 
love  if  it  exceed  any  limits.  Beseeching  God  to 
bless  you  from  the  advices  of  them  that  more  prize 
themselves  than  care  for  you,  to  whom  I  wish 
many  years  of  reign."* 

.It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  letter  like  this, 
containing  so  much  disagreeable  advice  and  cutting 
sarcasm,  and  which  in  its  involved,  but  often  ener- 

*  Tins  interesting  letter  is  now  printed  (for  the  first  time)  from 
the  original,  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Sir  George  Warrender.  There  is  a  contemporary  copy  in  the  State 
Paper  Office. 


getic  and  condensed  periods,  affords  so  good  a 
specimen  of  Elizabeth's  private  epistolary  style, 
should  have  been  acceptable  to  James;  but  when 
Lord  Zouch  presented  it  at  his  audience  on  the 
13  th  January,*  the  king  dissembled  his  chagrin 
and  received  him  with  apparent  courtesy.  He 
professed  his  anxious  desire  to  live  on  terms  of 
amity  with  his  good  sister;  observed  that  as  for 
the  Act  of  Abolition  to  the  Catholic  earls,  which 
her  Majesty  disliked  so  much,  it  was  now  itself 
abolished  by  their  not  accepting  it,  and  he  was 
entirely  free  from  any  agreement.  He  knew,  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Zouch's  remonstrances  on  his 
supposed  Spanish  predilections,  what  it  was  to 
lose  an  old  friend  and  to  trust  a  new.  As  to  the 
councillors,  of  whom  she  complained,  he  must 
confide  in  his  council  as  she  confided  in  hers;  but 
he  was  the  last  who  would  suffer  any  ill  affected 
to  insinuate  themselves  amongst  his  ministers.! 

With  these  general  assurances  Elizabeth's  ambas- 
sador would  not  be  satisfied.  He  called  on  the 
king  for  deeds,  not  words ;  insisted  that  his  royal 
mistress  was  entitled  to  have  an  express  written 
declaration  of  the  course  which  the  king  was 
determined  to  follow  with  the  rebel  earls  and  the 
Catholic  party,  still  busy  in  their  plots  for  the 
invasion  of  England  and  the  destruction  of  their 
common  faith ;  %  and  lamented  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Burghley,  that  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  which  met  him  on  every  hand. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Maitland,  whom  he  was 
taught  to  consider  the  wisest  and  most  upright 
of  the  king's  councillors,  plotted,  as  he  suspected, 
against  him;  and  had  received,  it  was  said,  great 
sums  of  money  from  the  Catholic  faction.  He  was 
surrounded  by  falsehood  and  suspicion,  distracted 
by  contrary  reports,  and  so  strictly  watched,  that 
none  came  near  him  but  those  whom  the  king 
permitted. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  Zouch  from 
fulfilling  the  more  secret  part  of  his  instructions; 
nor,  although  he  affected  to  be  deeply  shocked 
with  the  political  profligacy  and  dissimulation  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  was  he  himself  by  any  means 
a  novice  in  intrigue.    Whilst  assuring  James  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  loth  Jan. 
1593-94.  Ibid.  Lord  Zouch  to  Burghley.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  British 
Museum,  Caligul3,  D  II.  169. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Zouch  to  Burghley,  15th 
Jan.  1593-94.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  26th  January,  1593-94. 

{  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  27th  January, 
1593-94.  Also,  ibid.  B.C.  Mr.  John  Carey  to  Burghley,  25th  Jan. 
1593-94. 
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Elizabeth's  unshaken  friendship  and  zeal  for  his 
welfare,  he  opened  a  communication  with  his  bitter 
foe,  the  fierce  and  reckless  Both  well ;  and  arranged 
with  this  earl,  John  Colvile  brother  of  the  Laird 
of  Wemyss,  Henry  Lock  an  agent  of  Sir  Eobert 
Cecil,  and  some  of  the  most  violent  ministers  of 
the  Kirk,  a  new  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the  king. 
It  was  resolved  that  Athole  and  Argyle,  with  the 
whole  strength  of  the  north,  should  advance  to 
Edinburgh;  form  a  junction  with  the  forces  of 
Bothwell,  Montrose,  Ochiltree,  and  the  Laird  of 
Johnston;  and  attacking  the  Chancellor  Maitland, 
Lord  Hume,  and  the  friends  of  the  king,  at  once 
destroy  Huntley  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  save 
James  from  evil  counsellors,  and  take  an  ample 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Moray.* 
These  designs  were  the  more  unjustifiable  at  this 
moment,  as  the  monarch  had  adopted  strong 
measures  against  the  Roman  Catholic  earls.  He 
had  excluded  them  from  all  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
Abolition;  had  summoned  them,  on  the  penalty 
of  being  outlawed,  to  deliver  themselves  up  and 
take  their  trials  for  treason;  called  a  Parliament, 
which  was  to  be  held  in  April;  appointed  a  new 
council  of  more  neutral  and  well-affected  nobles 
and  barons;  and  had  professed  to  Elizabeth,  in  a 
written  answer  to  Zouch's  instructions,  his  con- 
tinued desire  of  friendship  and  good  faith.  In  an 
interview,  also,  which  Bowes  the  resident  ambas- 
sador had  with  James'  great  adviser  the  Chancellor 
Maitland,  the  Scottish  lord  assured  him  that  his 
royal  mistress  need  not  distress  herself  with  sus- 
picions of  his  master.  He  was  steadfast,  he  affirmed, 
in  his  religion,  whatever  papists  or  the  Kirk  might 
affirm :  nothing  would  induce  him  to  embrace  the 
Spanish  courses;  and  for  an  invasion  of  England, 
he  knew  it  would  be  madness,  f  Yet  Zouch  con- 
tinued his  plots,  and  Elizabeth  undoubtedly  gave 
them  her  secret  encouragement;  although,  with 
her  usual  caution  and  parsimony,  she  abstained 
from  any  large  advances  either  in  money  or  troops. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  and  dangers  a 
joyful  event  occurred.  The  queen  brought  forth 
a  son,  her  first  child,  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  on 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lord  Zouch  to  Burghley,  15th  Jan. 
1503-94.  Also,  MS.  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  151,  Instruc- 
tions for  Lord  Zouch  for  treating  with  certain  Lords  in  Scotland. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  8th  January, 
1593-94.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  15th  Jan.  1593-94.  Also,  ibid,  same 
to  same,  20th  Jan.  1593-94.  Also,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  "  Coun- 
cillors newly  established  by  the  King  of  Scots,"  17th  Jan.  1593-94  ; 
in  Burgbley's  handwriting.  Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  Jan. 
1593-94.    Also,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D  II.  169,  182. 


the  19th  February;  and  the  monarch  immediately 
committed  the  charge  and  government  of  the 
infant  heir  to  the  throne  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  cap- 
tain and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  "  whose 
uncle  and  goodsire  (it  is  stated  in  the  Act  of 
Appointment),  by  three  descents  together,  have 
had  the  custody  and  governance  of  the  sovereign 
princes  of  this  realm."*  By  the  nation  this  event 
was  hailed  with  universal  joy:  an  old  chronicle 
declaring  that  "  the  people  in  all  parts  appeared  to 
be  daft  for  mirth."  f  But  scarcely  was  the  child 
born  ere  he  became  a  mark  for  treachery,  the 
conspirators  proposing  to  Lord  Zouch,  that  when 
they  advanced  on  Stirling  they  should  strengthen 
their  hands  by  seizing  the  infant  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  thus  extort  better  terms  from  the  king.  It 
was  a  game  which  had  already  been  played  in  the 
days  of  James  III.  The  English  ambassador, 
however,  protested  against  such  an  outrage,  and 
his  associates  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

All  was  now  ripe  for  Bothwell's  attempt;  but 
the  king  proved  too  crafty  and  strong  for  his 
adversaries.  He  had  received  secret  information 
of  the  plot;  seized  a  gentleman  of  Zouch's  suite, 
Avho  had  communicated  with  the  traitors  ;  com- 
manded Lord  Hume,  Cessford,  and  Bucclcuch  to 
concentrate  their  strength  at  Kelso,  where  it  was 
expected  the  enemy  would  cross  the  Border;  im- 
prisoned some  of  the  boldest  and  busiest  ministers 
of  the  Kirk ;  and  addressing  the  people  in  the 
High  Church  of  Edinburgh  after  the  sermon, 
informed  them  in  stirring  terms  of  the  insolence 
of  Bothwell,  that  audacious  rebel,  who  was  at  that 
moment  on  his  way  to  attack  his  lawful  prince; 
declared  his  resolution  to  lead  his  whole  force  in 
person  against  him;  and,  raising  his  hand  to  heaven, 
took  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  that  if  they  for  their 
part  would  instantly  arm  and  advance  with  him 
into  the  field,  he  for  his  would  never  rest  till,  in 
return  for  such  service,  he  had  utterly  suppressed 
and  banished  the  Catholic  lords  from  his  domin- 
ions.J  Scarcely  had  James  ended  this  appeal 
when  word  was  brought  that  Bothwell,  who  had 
out-manoeuvred  Hume  and  Buccleuch,  was  at  hand 
at  Leith  with  six  hundred  horse,  awaiting  the 
junction  of  Athole  and  Argyle,  whom  he  expected 
to  cross  the  Forth  with  their  northern  strength, 
and  showing  intentions  of  intrenching  himself 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  21st  February,  1593,  Lord  of  Mar  ancnt 
the  keeping  of  the  young  Prince, 
t  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  113. 
{  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  301. 
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within  the  old  fortifications  on  the  Links.  With- 
out a  moment's  delay  the  k^ng  assembled  his  troops, 
and  marched  against  him.  The  advance  consisted 
of  a  thousand  pikemen  and  five  hundred  horse; 
the  rear,  of  the  infantry  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
in  number  about  a  thousand  musketeers;  and  be- 
sides these,  there  were  three  guns  covered  by  a 
body  of  two  hundred  horse.  Despairing  of  being 
able  to  withstand  such  a  force  within  the  intrench- 
ments,  Bothwell  retired  deliberately,  and  jn  good 
order,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  round  the  roots 
of  the  hill  of  Arthur  Seat,  towards  Niddry,  where 
he  halted  on  a  neighbouring  field,  which  offered 
him  an  excellent  position".  James,  observing  this 
movement,  now  dreaded  an  attack  of  his  capital  on 
the  south  side,  where  it  was  undefended;  and  order- 
ing Hume,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance 
to  Niddry,  countermarched  through  Edinburgh, 
and  took  up  his  ground  with  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  on  the  Borough  Muir.  Meanwhile  Hume 
and  Glammis  had  reached  a  hill  beside  Niddry, 
and  were  hesitating  to  make  the  onset,  when  Both- 
well,  Lord  Ochiltree,  and  the  gentlemen  with  them, 
"  after  prayers  on  their  knees,"  assailed  them  with 
loud  shouts  of  "  God  and  the  Kirk,"  drove  them 
from  their  ground,  slew  twelve  of  their  troopers, 
and  chased  them  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
spot  where  the  king  stood.  They  then  sounded 
their  trumpets  and  retired  in  good  order  by  Craig- 
millar,  without  losing  a  man.  In  this  onset  Both- 
well  took  Hume's  cornet  and  trumpet,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  liberty,  and  presenting  him  with  two  rose 
nobles,  sent  by  him  a  challenge  to  his  master.* 
This  defeat  took  place  on  an  eminence  beside 
Niddry,  called  Edmeston  Edge.f  Bothwell  now 
retreated  to  Kelso,  and  aware  of  the  hoplessness  of 
his  enterprise,  soon  after  dispersed  his  company, 
and  became  once  more  a  refugee  in  England. 

The  king,  delivered  for  the  present  from  all 
apprehensions  on  this  quarter,  now  determined  to 
fulfil  his  promise,  and  deprive  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of  all  pretence 

*  \Ve  learn  from  Henry  Lock's  letter  to  Sir  Robert,  describing  the 
"  raid,"  and  written  from  Berwick  only  two  days  after  the  action,  that 
before  they  charged  their  adversaries  Bothwell  and  his  companions 
exclaimed,  that  "  that  day  her  Majesty  should  see  proof  of  their  inten- 
tions and  faith."  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Henry  Lock  to  Sir 
R.  Cecil,  5th  April,  1594.  By  a  letter  from  Bowes  to  Burghley  of 
13th  April,  1594,  State  Paper  Office,  and  another  of  the  same  date 
from  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  we  learn  that  the  management  of  Scottish 
affairs,  owing  to  the  increasing  infirmities  of  Lord  Burghley,  had  been 
intrusted  by  the  Queen  to  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  privy 
council. 

f  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  115. 


of  opposition,  by  adopting  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Catholic  earls,  Huntley,  Angus, 
and  Errol.  Proclamation  was  made,  that  these 
noblemen  should  appear  and  take  their  trial  before 
the  Parliament  to  be  held  in  May.  The  whole 
force  of  his  realm  was  summoned  to  meet  him  in 
arms,  to  be  led  against  the  rebels  if  they  resisted; 
and'Wolvile  of  Easter  Wemyss,  one  of  the  best 
military  leaders  then  in  Scotland,  with  Mr.  Edward 
Bruce,  an  influential  minister  of  the  Kirk,  were 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth.  The 
general  object  of  their  mission  was  to  assure  her 
of  their  master's  resolute  determination  to  reduce 
the  Catholic  earls,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  intrigues;  but  before  proceeding  to  any 
other  point,  they  were  enjoined  to  remonstrate  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  the  support  lately  given 
in  England  to  the  king's  avowed  rebel,  the  earl  of 
Bothwell.  We  have  seen  the  bitter  and  sarcastic 
letter  which  Elizabeth,  three  months  before,  had 
sent  to  the  king  by  the  Lord  Zouch.  It  was  now 
his  time  to  reply  to  it  and  have  his  revenge,  which 
he  did  by  the  following  private  epistle,  intrusted  to 
his  ambassadors,  written  wholly  in  his  own  hand, 
and  certainly  not  inferior,  either  in  irony  or  vigour, 
to  the  production  of  his  good  sister. 

"  So  many  unexpected  wonders,  madam  and 
dearest  sister,  have  of  late  so  overshadowed  my 
eyes  and  mind,  and  dazzled  so  all  my  senses,  as  in 
truth  I  neither  know  what  I  should  say  nor  whereat 
first  to  begin ;  but  thinking  it  best  to  take  a  pattern 
of  yourself,  since  I  deal  with  you,  I  must,  repeat- 
ing the  first  words  of  your  last  letter  (only  the  sex 
changed),  say  I  rue  my  sight  that  views  the  evi- 
dent spectacle  of  a  seduced  queen.  For  when  I 
enter  betwixt  two  extremities  in  judging  of  you,  I 
had  far  rathest  interpret  it  to  the  least  dishonour 
on  your  part,  which  is  ignorant  error.  Appardon 
me,  madam ;  for  long  approved  friendship  requires 
a  round  plainness.  For  when  first  I  consider  what 
strange  effects  have  of  late  appeared  in  your  coun- 
try; how  my  avowed  traitor  hath  not  only  been 
openly  reset  in  your  realm,  but  plainly  made  his 
residence  in  your  proper  houses,  ever  plainliest  kyth- 
ing*  himself  where  greatest  confluence  of  people 
was  ;  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  how  he  hath 
received  English  money  in  a  reasonable  quantity; 
waged  both  English  and  Scottish  men  therewith; 
proclaimed  his  pay  at  divers  parish  churches  in 
England;  convened  his  forces  within  England  in 

*  Kything  himself ;  showing  himself. 
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the  siLcht  of  all  that  Border;  and  therefrom  con- 
temptuously  marched  and  camped  within  a  mile  of 
my  principal  city  and  present  abode,  all  his  trum- 
peters and  divers  waged  men  being  English ;  and 
being  by  myself  in  person  repulsed  from  that  place, 
returned  back  in  England  with  displayed  banners; 
and  since  that  time,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  making 
his  troops  to  muster  within  English  ground :  when 
first,  I  say,  I  consider  these  strange  effects^ind 
then  again  I  call  to  mind,  upon  the  one  part,  what 
number  of  solemn  promises,  not  only  by  your  am- 
bassadors but  by  many  letters  of  your  own  hand, 
ye  have  both  made  and  reiterated  unto  me  that  he 
should  have  no  harbour  within  your  country,  yea, 
rather  stirring  me  farther  up  against  him  than 
seeming  to  pity  him  yourself;  and  upon  the  other 
part,  weighing  my  desires  towards  you — how  far 
being  a  friend  to  you  I  have  ever  been  an  enemy 
to  all  your  enemies,  and  the  only  point  I  can  be 
challenged  in,  that  I  take  not  such  form  of  order, 
and  at  such  time,  with  some  particular  men  of  my 
subjects  as  peradventure  you  would  if  you  were  in 
my  room ;  when  thus  I  enter  in  consultation  with 
myself,  I  cannot  surely  satisfy  myself  with,  won- 
dering upon  these  above-mentioned  effects:  for  to 
affirm  that  these  things  are  by  your  direction  or 
privity,  it  is  so  far  against  all  princely  honour  as 
I  protest  I  abhor  the  least  thought  thereof.  And 
again,  that  so  wise  and  provident  a  prince,  having 
so  long  and  happily  governed,  should  be  so  fyled 
and  contemned  by  a  great  number  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, it  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  if  I  knew  it  not 
to  be  a  maxim  in  the  state  of  princes,  that  we  see" 
and  near  all  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  and 
if  these  be  deceivers,  we  cannot  shun  deceits. 

"  Now,  madam,  I  have  refuge  to  you  at  this 
time,  as  my  only  pilot  to  guide  me  safely  betwixt 
this  Charybdis  and  Scylla.  Solve  these  doubts, 
and  let  it  be  seen  ye  will  not  be  abused  by  your 
own  subjects,  who  prefer  the  satisfying  of  their 
base-minded  affections  to  your  princely  honour. 
That  I  wrote  not  the  answer  of  your  last  letters 
with  your  late  ambassador  (Lord  Zouch),  and  that 
I  returned  not  a  letter  with  him,  blame  only,  I  pray 
you,  his  own  behaviour ;  who,  although  it  pleased 
you  to  term  him  wise,  religious,  and  honest,  had 
been  fitter,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  the  message  of 
a  herald  than  any  friendly  commission  betwixt 
two  neighbour  princes:  for  as  no  reason  could 
satisfy  him,  so  scarcely  could  he  have  patience  even 
to  hear  it  offered.  But  if  you  gave  him  a  large 
vol.  m. 


commission,  I  dare  answer  for  it  he  took  it  as  well 
upon  him  ;  and  therefore^  have  I  rather  chused  to 
send  you  my  answer  by  my  own  messengers. 
Suffer  me  not,  I  pray  you,  to  be  abused  with  your 
abusers,  nor  grant  no  oversight  to  oversee  your 
own  honour.  Remember  what  you  promised  by 
your  letter  of  thanks  for  the  delivery  of  O'Rorick. 
I  trust  ye  will  not  put  me  in  balance  with  such  a 
traitorous  counterpoise,  nor  willingly  reject  me ; 
constraining  me  to  say  with  Virgil — 

Flectere  se  nequeo  sitpei-os,  Acheronia  movebo. 

("  I  cannot  bend  the  gods  above,  I  will  move  Acheron.'') 

And  to  give  you  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  my 
honest  affection,  I  have  directed  these  two  gentle- 
men unto  you,  whom  I  will  heartily  pray  you  to 
credit  as  myself  in  all  they  have  in  charge  ;  and 
because  the  principal  of  them  goes  to  France,  to 
return  the  other  back  with  a  good  answer  with  all 
convenient  speed."  * 

This  spirited  remonstrance  had  the  best  effect 
upon  Elizabeth,  who,  although  she  had  encouraged 
Bothwell  in  his  late  audacious  attempts,  never  felt 
much  scruple  in  discarding  an  unsuccessful  instru- 
ment. She  was,  accordingly,  all  smiles  to  the 
ambassadors  when,  in  their  master's  name,  they 
invited  her  to  stand  god-mother  at  the  approaching 
baptism  of  the  infant  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  ; 
and  although  her  countenance  changed  when  they 
spoke  of  money  and  the  necessities  of  their  master, 
yet  even  on  this  point  Bruce,  before  his  return, 
received  a  more  favourable  answer  than  he  had 
expected.  She  assured  him  that  she  would  extend 
her  liberality  the  moment  the  king  set  out  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Catholic  earls,  and  she  saw 
that  he  was  in  earnest.f  Colvile  of  Easter  Wemyss, 
his  brother  ambassador,  now  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  France  ;  whilst  about  the  same  time  Sir  William 
Keith  was  despatched  to  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Young,  the  king's  almoner,  to  the  court 
of  Denmark.  The  object  of  all  these  missions  was 
the  same:  to  carry  to  the  king's  faithful  and  ancient 
allies  the  happy  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince ;  to 
invite  them  to  send  their  representatives  to  the 

*  Printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  Warrender  MSS.  The  letter 
is  dated  Edinburgh,  13th  April,  1594.  In  an  interesting  volume,  pre- 
sented by  Adam  Anderson,  Esq.,  Solicitor-general  for  Scotland  (an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  the  author),  to  the  Abbotsford  Club,  will  be  found, 
pp.  6,  7,  James'  letter  of  credential  to  his  ambassadors,  Bruce  and 
Wemyss,  with  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  bespeaking 
his  good  offices. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  lGth  May,  1591. 
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baptism,  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  15th  of 
July ;  and  to  hint  delicately  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  perfectly  intelligible  terms,  the  necessity  of 
presenting  at  that  solemn  ceremony  something 
more  substantial  than  congratulations.* 

Important  events  now  crowded  rapidly  on  each 
other.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  Estates  assembled ; 
and  as  James'  avowed  determination  to  concentrate 
his  whole  strength  against  the  Catholic  earls  had 
conciliated  the  Kirk  and  the  English  faction,  all 
proceeded  amicably  and  firmly.  Huntley,  Angus, 
and  Errol,  the  three  mighty  leaders,  who  were 
now  in  open  rebellion,  were  forfeited,  stript  of  theix 
estates,  declared  traitors,!  and  a  commission  given 
to  their  avowed  enemy,  the  young  earl  of  Argyle, 
to  assemble  the  forces  of  the  north,  and  pursue  them 
with  fire  and  sword.  All  persons  detected  in  say- 
ing Mass  were  ordered  to  be  punished  capitally,  and 
their  goods  confiscated.  It  was  resolved,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  religion,  and  to  confirm  the 
amity  between  the  two  realms,  that  there  should  be 
a  thorough  reformation  in  the  king's  council,  and 
that  Elizabeth's  advice  should  be  followed  in  such 
matters.  The  Catholic  countess  of  Huntley,  whose 
intercourse  with  the  king  and  queen  had  been  a 
constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Kirk,  was  dis- 
missed from  court ;  Lord  Hume  recanted,  and 
signed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  either  convinced  in 
conscience,  or  terrified  by  impending  severities; 
and  the  king  declared,  that  immediately  after  the 
baptism  he  would  march  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  strength  of  his  dominions,  against  the 
Catholic  insurgents.:]: 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  August,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
connected  by  blood  with  his  royal  mistress,  arrived 
at  the  Scottish  court.  He  came  from  Elizabeth  to 
stand  her  gossip,  or  representative,  at  the  baptism 
of  the  young  prince.  He  was  attended  by  a  noble 
retinue,  and  brought  some  rich  presents  from  the 
queen  of  England,  with  this  brief  letter  of  congra- 
tulation and  counsel: — 

"  I  make  a  note  of  my  happy  destiny,  my  good 
brother,  in  beholding  my  luck  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  baptizer  of  both  father  and  son,  so  dear  unto 
me  ;  and  [this]  makes  me  frame  my  humble  orisons 

*  Warrender  MS.  Collections,  Vol.  A.  p.  109.  MS.  Letter,  State 
Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  13th  April,  1594.  Also,  ibid, 
same  to  same,  21st  April,  1594.  Also,  ibid,  original  draft,  Sir  R. 
Cecil  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  17th  May,  1594. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  30th  May, 
1594.    Ibid,  same  to  same,  9th  June,  1594. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Act  of  Secret  Council,  23rd  July,  1594. 


to  Him  that  all  may,  *  that  He  will  please  bless 
with  all  happiness  the  prosperous  continuance  of 
both,  in  such  a  sort  as  my  benedictions  bestowed 
on  either  may  be  perfected  through  His  omnipotent 
graces  ;  and  do  promise  a  grant  to  my  devotions, 
springing  from  a  fountain  of  such  good  will.  And 
pray  you  believe,  that  I  never  counsel  or  advise  you 
aught  whose  first  end  tends  not  to  your  most  good  ; 
and  do  conjure  you,  that  receiving  so  assured  know- 
ledge of  what  your  lewd  lords  [she  alludes  here  to 
the  Catholic  earls]  mean,  that  you  neglect  not 
God's  good  warning,  to  cause  you  timely  shun 
the  worst.  All  kings  have  not  had  so  true 
espiars  of  their  harm,  but  have  felt  it  or  they 
heard  it ;  but  I  am  best  testimony  of  you  to  too 
many  foretellers,  in  whom  you  never  yet  found 
guile,  f 

"  Thus  will  I  end  to  trouble  you  with  ragged 
lines ;  saving  to  request  you  bear  with  the  youth  of 
this  noble  earl,  in  whom,  though  hie  years  may 
not  promise  him  much,  yet  I  hope  his  race,  and 
his  good  nature,  will  afford  your  honourable 
regard,  both  for  his  parentage  and  being  of  my 
blood,  as  coming  from  such  a  prince,  of  whom 
you  may  make  surest  account,  to  be  assured  such 
as  you  could  wish,  as  God  can  best  witness:  to 
whom  I  pray  you  to  grant  you  always  victory 
of  your  evil  subjects."! 

When  Sussex  delivered  his  letter  and  presents, 
the  king  was  in  the  highest  bustle  and  good 
humour;  engrossed  not  only  with  the  many 
weighty  concerns  connected  with  his  approaching 
"  rode,"  or  military  expedition,  but  devising  sports 
and  pastimes  for  the  entertainment  of  his  foreign 
guests  the  ambassadors,  and  planning  with  the 
Lord  of  Lindores  and  Mr.  David  Fowler,  his  master 
of  the  revels,  a  variety  of  princely  pageants  with 
"deep  moral  meanings;"  one  of  which,  the  inter- 
lude of  "  Neptune,"  was  the  fruitful  product  of 
his  Majesty's  own  private  brain.  The  expense 
incurred  in  these  triumphs  and  shows,  in  which 
there  was  an  unusual  allowance  of  chariots,  mimic 
ships,  Christian  knights,  rural  deities,  Moors,  wind- 
mills, and  Amazons,  must  have  been  excessive, 
judging  from  the  account  of  a  contemporary 
pamphlet,  written  in  the  highest  style  of  quaint 

*  To  Him  that  can  do  all  things. 

t  Obscure.  Probably,  "  But  I,  in  whom  yoa  never  yet  found  guile, 
am  the  best  amongst  many  forewarners." 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  27th  August, 
1594.  Also,  Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Copy  of  her  Majesty's 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots.— See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  29. 
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and  courtly  composition.*  The  baptism  itself 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Stirling  castle.  The  infant  prince  was  car- 
ried  by  Sussex,  Elizabeth's  ambassador.  He  was 
christened  by  Cunningham  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
by  the  names  of  Frederick  Henry,  Henry  Freder- 
ick; and  when  the  solemn  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  king,  the  ambassadors  and  nobles, 
with  the  queen  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  retired 
from  the  chapel  to  the  hall  of  state,  "  the  cannons 
of  the  castle  roared,  so  that  therewith  the  earth 
trembled;  and  other  smaller  shot,"  says  one  of  the 
city  orators  of  the  time,  "  made  their  harmony 
after  their  kind."  The  infant  was  then  knighted 
by  his  royal  father,  "  touched  with  the  spur  "  by 
the  earl  of  Mar;  and  being  crowned  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  richly  set  with  diamonds,  sapphires,  and 
other  precious  stones,  Lion  King  of  Arms  pro- 
claimed his  titles,  as  "  The  Right  Excellent,  High, 
and  Magnanimous  Frederick  Henry,  Henry  Fred- 
crick,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Knight  and  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  Prince  and  Great  Steward  of  Scot- 
land." f  The  pageants  succeeded,  but  their  details 
would  only  fatigue.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  the 
king  himself  did  not  disdain  to  take  a  part,  apparelled 
at  all  points  as  a  Christian  knight  of  Malta;  whilst 
a  worshipful  baron,  tire  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  with 
Lord  Lindores  and  the  abbot  of  Holyrood,  in 
women's  attire  and  gallantly  mounted,  enacted 
three  Amazons.  The  ceremony  being  concluded, 
and  the  voice  of  revelry  hushed  in  the  palace,  the 
earl  of  Sussex  after  a  few  days  took  leave,  bear- 
ing with  him  this  letter  from  the  king  to  his  royal 
mistress.  It  is  wholly  written  in  James'  hand: — 
"  I  could  not  permit,  madam  and  dearest  sister, 
now  after  the  ending  of  this  solemn  time,  the 
nobleman  bearer  hereof  to  depart  without  returning 
with  him  unto  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
honouring  me  with  so  noble  a  substitute  gossip 
in  your  place.  And  where  ye  excuse  his  youth, 
surely  he  was  the  fitter  for  a  young  king  and 
feasting  days.  But  I  cannot  aneuchj  commend 
unto  you  his  extreme  diligence  in  coming,  and 
courteous  and  mild  behaviour  here ;  which  moves 

*  State  Paper  Office.  A  rare  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  True  Report 
of  the  most  Triumphant  and  Royal  Accomplishment  of  the  Baptism  of 
the  most  Excellent,  Right  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Frederick  Henry, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Scotland,  solemnized  30th  August, 
1591."  Printed  by  Peter  Short,  for  the  Widow  Butter.  To  be  sold 
at  her  shop  under  St.  Austin's  Church. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

X  Arteuch,  Scottish  for  enough. 


me  to  request  you  to  cherish  so  noble  a  youth,  now 
after  his  first  employment. 

"As  for  the  other  part  of  his  commission  and 
your  letter,  which  concerns  the  Spanish  lords 
here,  ye  can  be  no  earnestcr  now  in  that  matter 
than  I  am,  who  has  now  renounced  any  farther 
dealing  with  them  but  by  extremity;  and  pre- 
sently have  I  vowed  myself  only  to  that  errand, 
and  never  to  take  rest  until  I  put  some  end  there- 
unto. And  suppose  ye  may  justly  accuse  (as  ever 
ye  do)  my  deferring  so  long  to  put  order  unto 
them;  yet  according  to  an  old  proverb,  it  is  better 
late  thrive  than  never;  and  surely  I  will  think  my 
fault  the  more  excusable  if  the  example  thereof 
make  you  to  eschew  the  falling  in  the  like  error, 
in  making  your  assistance  not  to  come  as  far 
behind  the  time  as  my  prosecution  does.  But  in 
this  I  remit  you  to  your  own  wisdom,  for  you  arc 
not  ignorant  how  occasion  is  painted.  And  now 
I  cannot  omit  to  lay  before  you  some  incident 
griefs  of  mine;  but  lest  I  weary  you  too  much 
with  my  ragged  hand  writ,  I  remit  the  particulars 
hereof  to  the  report  of  this  nobleman,  only  touch- 
ing thus  far  by  the  way.  I  think  ye  have  not 
given  commission  to  any  of  your  council  to  treat 
with  Bothwell's  ambassador,  nor  yet  allow  that  his 
agent,  and  one  guilty  of  all  his  treasons,  should 
use  his  public  devotion  in  the  French  Kirk,  in 
presence  of  my  ambassador ;  who  indeed  was 
better  furnished  with  patience  at  the  sight  thereof 
than  he  is  likely  to  get  thanks  for  at  my  hands: 
yet  now,  madam,  none  can  brook  me  and  Bothwell 
both.  Examine  secretly  your  councillors,  and 
suffer  them  not  to  behave  themselves  more  to  your 
dishonour  than  my  discontentment.  Only  hones- 
turn  utile  est,  prcecipue  regibus;  and  if  James 
Forret  or  any  other  Bothwellist  be  at  present 
within  your  country,  I  crave,  by  these  presents, 
delivery  according  to  the  treaties,  your  many 
hand-written  promises,  and  my  good  deserts  by 
O'Rorick.  And  thus  not  doubting,  as  it  hath 
been  your  fortune  to  be  godmother  both  to  me 
and  my  son,  so  ye  will  be  a  good  mother  to  us 
both;  I  commit  you,  madam  and  dearest  sister,  to 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty."* 

For  these  suspicions  of  James  there  was  too 
much  ground ;  as  it  is  certain  that  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who,  on  account  of  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  his  father  Lord  Burghley,  now  managed  .the 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  James  to  Elizalcth,  11th 
September,  1594,  Holyrood.    Printed  for  the  first  time. 
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Scottish  affairs,  had  secret  intelligence  with  Both- 
well.  The  Catholic  earls  were  now  alluring  this 
audacious  man,  by  Spanish  gold,  to  make  common 
cause  with  them  against  the  Scottish  king. 
Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  with  consummate 
baseness,  had  proposed  to  Cecil  to  accept  the 
money  and  betray  their  secrets  to  the  queen  of 
England,  if  she  would  still  stand  his  friend 
in  his  present  distress  and  misery.  But  he 
was  no  longer  the  proud  and  powerful  partisan 
whom  Elizabeth  had  once  so  highly  favoured;  and 
the  moment  she  discovered  that  James  had  detected 
his  intrigues,  she  threw  him  from  her  with  as 
much  indifference  as  she  would  a  broken  sword; 
commanded  him  to  leave  her  dominions ;  and 
interdicted  her  subjects,  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties, from  giving  him  harbour  or  assistance.  He 
was  no  longer  permitted,  in  the  strong  language 
which  the  king  himself  used  in  his  remonstrance 
to  Sussex,  to  "tak  muster,  display  cornet  or  ensign, 
blaw  trumpet,  strike  drum,"  or  even  in  any  way 
live  and  breathe  within  England.* 

Having  secured  this  expulsion  of  his  mortal 
enemy,  James  asssembled  a  convention  at  Stirling,f 
and  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  the 
attack  of  the  Catholic  earls.  On  both  sides  a 
violent  and  determined  struggle  was  anticipated; 
as  there  were  many  deep  feelings  and  bitter  pas- 
sions which  festered  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
and  their  hosts.  With  the  Kirk  it  was  a  war 
of  religious  persecution,  or  rather  extermination. 
Their  avowed  object  was  to  depose  Antichrist. 
and  to  compel  all  Catholics  to  recant,  or  at  once 
give  up  their  lands,  their  honours,  and  their 
country,  for  their  privilege  to  adhere  to  that 
church  which  they  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin 
and  the  only  depository  of  the  truth.  But  to 
these  feelings  were  added,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  many  motives  and  passions  of  baser 
alloy:  ambition,  love  of  plunder,  deep  feudal 
hatred,  long-delayed  and  fondly-cherished  hopes 
of  revenge;  and  all  that  catalogue  of  dark  and 
merciless  passions  which  spring  from  the  right  of 
private  war  and  the  prevalence  of  family  feuds. 
These  all  raged  in  the  bosoms  of  the  opposed  leaders 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
whom  he  addresses  as  "his  honourable  Lord  and  Maecenas,"  31st  July, 
1594.  Also,  ibid.  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  3rd  August,  1594.  Also, 
ibid.  Royal  Letters,  "The  Effect  of  the  King  of  Scots'  Speech  to  the 
EarFof  Sussex,"  1594. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Earl  of  Sussex  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  8th 
September,  1594. 


and  combatants;  and  the  exacerbation  they  pro- 
duced was  shown  alike  by  the  energy  of  their 
preparations  and  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
fought.  Huntley,  Angus,  Errol,  and  Auchen- 
down,  since  their  refusal  of  the  Act  of  Abolition, 
had  been  gathering  their  strength,  and  were  now 
busily  engaged  in  levying  recruits,  partly  at  their 
own  charges,  partly  with  Spanish  gold,  of  which 
they  had  received  repeated  supplies.  It  had  been 
now  for  many  years  the  practice  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  permission  of  James,  to  employ  large  bodies  of 
Scottish  auxiliaries  in  her  wajs  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Scottish  troops,  also,  often  served  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  Highland  chiefs  had  long  driven  a  lucrative 
and  warlike  commerce  with  that  country,  selling 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  carrying 
over  large  bodies  of  pikemen,  bowmen,  and  even 
of  hagbutteers,  to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  or 
her  enemies,  as  it  best  suited  their  interest.  From 
these  causes,  there  were  now  in  Scotland  many 
experienced  officers  and  numerous  bands  of  mer- 
cenaries, ready,  like  the  Italian  Condottieri  or  the 
Swiss  bands,  to  offer  their  service  wherever  they 
heard  the  tuck  of  drum  or  the  clink  of  gold ;  and 
as  Huntley  had  high  reputation  as  a  military  leader, 
lived  in  almost  regal  splendour  in  his  palace  at 
Strathbogie,  and  was  young,  generous,  and  brave, 
the  Catholic  camp  was  in  no  want  of  recruits,  and 
soon  assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  He  was 
now  also  joined  by  Bothwell,  who,  driven  to  des- 
peration by  the  mortal  hatred  of  the  Scottish 
king,  his  recent  proscription  by  the  queen  of 
England,  his  desertion  by  the  Kirk,  who  had 
detected  his  dealings  with  the  Catholics,  and  the 
hunting  down,  torturing,  and  execution  of  his 
poor  vassals,  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  bribes 
held  out  to  him.  The  papers  still  exist  which 
enable  us  to  trace  the  last  struggles  and  plots  of 
this  desperate  man;  but  we  can  only  give  them 
a  passing  glance.  It  was  arranged  between  him 
and  his  new  associates  that  when  Huntley  was 
engaged  in  the  north,  Bothwell  should  make  a 

DO  ' 

diversion  in  the  south;  thus  distracting  the  king 
and  dividing  his  forces.  But  this  was  not  all. 
He  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  new  friends, 
in  which  it  was  proposed,  by  a  sudden  coup  de  main, 
to  attack  the  court,  imprison  the  king,  seize  the 
infant  prince,  murder  Sir  George  Hume  the  king's 
favourite,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  in  his 
letter  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  "put  in  practice 
the  loveable  custom  of  their  progenitors  at  Lauder" 
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by  completely  revolutionizing  the  government.* 
It  was  asserted,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  the 
usual  "  band,"  or  feudal  agreement  in  such  con- 
spiracies, was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  enter- 
prisers ;  but  the  time  for  its  execution  was  not 
fixed,  and  the  seizure  of  some  of  the  inferior 
agents,  with  the  course  of  events  in  the  north, 
happily  rendered  the  whole  plot  abortive. 

These  events  were  of  a  stirring  and  romantic 
kind  ;  for  on  the  21st  September,  Argyle  having 
received  the  royal  commission  to  pursue  Huntley 
and  his  associates,  set  out  on  his  expedition  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  six  thousand  men.  Of  this 
army,  three  thousand  only  were  chosen  men, 
bearing  harquebuses,  bows,  and  pikes  ;  the  rest 
being  more  slenderly  equipt,  both  as  to  body-armour 
and  weapons.  Of  cavalry  he  had  few  or  none  ; 
but  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Lord  Forbes,  with 
the  Laird  of  Towey,  the  Dunbars,  and  other  barons, 
who  it  was  hoped  would  form  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment, and  be  mostly  mounted.f  It  had  been  the 
king's  intention  to  postpone  the  attack  upon  the 
insurgent  barons  till  he  had  assembled  the  whole 
force  of  his  realm,  and  was  ready  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  person.  But  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
urged  the  danger  of  delay:  some  of  them  even 
buckled  on  their  broadswords  and  rode  to  the 
camp  ;  whilst  Argyle  himself,  young  (he  was  only 
nineteen^,  ardent,  and  acting  under  the  stimulus 
of  personal  revenge,  determined  on  instant  action. 
He  had  already,  he  said,  been  twice  on  the  eve 
of  marching,  and  twice  been  countermanded  ;  but 
now  the  slaughter  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Moray,  should  be  avenged  on  Huntley,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  message  that  within  three  days  he  meant 
to  sleep  at  Strathbogie.  To  this  taunting  chal- 
lenge Huntley  replied,  that  Argyle  should  be 
welcome  :  he  would  himself  be  his  porter,  and  open 
all  the  gates  of  his  palace  to  his  young  friend  ;  but 
he  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  he  rubbed  his  cloak 
against  Argyle's  plaid  ere  they  parted.  J 

On  advancing  to  Aberdeen,  Argyle  ordered  Eed 
Lion,  the  herald,  to  proclaim  the  royal  commission 
by  sound  of  trumpet  in  the  market-place,  and  ap- 
pointed Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Duart  to  the 
chief  command  under  himself.    He  was  joined  by 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  7th  September,  1594. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  27th  Sep- 
tember, 1594. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  28th  Sep- 
tember, 1594.    Historie  of  James  the  Sest,  p.  339. 


the  Macintoshes,  the  Grants,  the  Clan  Gregor,  the 
Macgillivrays,  with  all  their  friends  and  depend- 
ents, and  by  the  whole  surname  of  the  Campbells  ; 
with  many  others,  whom  either  greediness  of  prey 
or  malice  against  the  Gordons  had  thrust  into  that 
expedition.  These,  including  the  rabble  of  camp- 
followers,  or  as  Bowes  terms  them,  "  rascals  and 
poke-bearers,"  formed  a  body  often  thousand  strong. 
But  of  this  number  only  six  thousand  were  fighting 
men  ;  and  out  of  these  there  were  not  above  fifteen 
hundred  hagbutteers,  chiefly  serving  under  Mac- 
lean, the  rest  being  promiscuously  armed  with 
dirks,  swords,  dags,  Lochaber  axes,  two-handed 
swords,  and  bows  and  arrows.  He  had  neither 
cavalry  nor  artillery;  and  a  large  part  of  his  force 
was  totally  regardless  of  discipline,  disdaining  com- 
mand, composed  of  chieftains  and  people  distracted 
by  old  feuds  and  suspicions,  marching,  as  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  "at  raggle  and  in  plumps, 
without  order."  With  this  army  Argyle  proceeded 
into  Badenoch,  and  besieged  the  castle  of  Kuthven, 
belonging  to  Huntley ;  but  the  place  was  bravely 
defended  by  the  Macphersons.  He  had  no  means 
of  battering  the  walls  ;  and  abandoning  the  siege, 
he  led  his  troops  through  the  hills  to  Strathbogie. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  ravage  this  country,  which 
belonged  to  Huntley,  with  fire  and  sword;  and 
thence  come  down  into  the  Lowlands  to  form  a 
junction  with  Lord  Forbes,  who,  with  his  own 
kin  and  the  Frasers,  Dunbars,  Ogilvies,  Leslies, 
and  others,  were  at  that  moment  on  their  way 
to  meet  him.  With  this  object  he  arrived  on 
the  2nd  of  October  at  Drimmin  in  Strathdown, 
where  he  encamped  ;*  and  soon  after  received  news 
that  Huntley  and  Errol  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  purposed  to  attack  him,  in  spite  of  their 
great  inferiority  in  force.  The  disparity  was 
indeed  great;  for  the  Catholic  carls  could  not 
muster  above  fifteen  hundred,  or  at  most  two 
thousand  men.  But  of  these  the  greater  part  were 
resolute  and  gallant  gentlemen,  all  well  mounted 
and  fully  armed:  and  amongst  them  some  officers 
of  veteran  experience,  who  had  served  in  the  Low 
Countries.  They  had,  besides,  six  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  Andrew  Gray,  who  afterwards  commanded 
the  English  and  Scottish  auxiliaries  in  Bohemia.! 
On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  October,  Huntley, 

*  Warrender  MSS.  Vol.  B.  p.  9. 

f  Warrender  MSS.  Vol.  B.  p.  9,  d.;  in  which  there  is  a  minute 
contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of  Glenlivat. 
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who  had  marched  from  Strathbogie  to  Auchen- 
down,  the  castle  of  Sir  Patrick  Gordon,  having 
received  word  by  his  scouts  that  Argyle  was  at 
no  great  distance,  -  sent  Captain  Thomas  Ker,  a 
veteran  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  to  view  the  enemy  and  report  their 
strength.  In  executing  this  he  fell  in  with 
Argyle's  "  spials,"  and  slew  them  all  except  one, 
who  brought  him  to  the  vicinity  of  their  encamp- 
ment, which  was  near  Glenlivat,  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  Strathavon.  On  his  return,  Captain 
Ker  concealed  the  number  of  their  opponents, 
affirming  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  easily 
have  the  advantage;  and  Huntley,  following  his 
advice,  instantly  marched  forward.  Errol  led  the 
advance,  supported  by  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of 
Auchendown,  the  Lairds  of  Gicht,  Bonniton 
Wood,  and  Captain  Ker  and  three  hundred  gentle- 
men. Huntley  commanded  the  rearward,  having 
on  his  right  the  Laird  of  Clunie-Gordon,  on  his 
left  Gordon  of  Abergeldie,  and  the  six  pieces  of 
artillery  so  placed  as  to  be  completely  masked  or 
covered  by  the  cavalry,  so  that  they  were  dragged 
forward  unperceived  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
position.  They  then  opened  their  fire;  and  on 
the  first  discharge,  which  was  directed  at  the  yellow 
standard  of  Argyle,  struck  down  and  slew  Mac- 
neill,  the  Laird  of  Barra's  third  son,  one  of  their 
bravest  officers,  and  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  who 
held  the  standard.  This  successful  commence- 
ment occasioned  extraordinary  confusion  amongst 
the  Highlanders,  to  many  of  whom  the  terrible 
effects  of  artillery  were  even  at  this  late  day  un- 
known ;  and  a  large  body  of  them,  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  broadswords  and  axes,  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  horsemen  ; 
but  receiving  another  fire  from  the  little  ordnance 
train  of  Captain  Gray,  they  took  to  flight,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  were  out  of  sight  and 
pursuit.  Still,  however,  a  large  body  remained ; 
and  Argyle  had  the  advantage  not  only  of  the 
sun,  then  shining  fiercely  in  the  eyes  of  his  op- 
ponents, glancing  on  their  steel  coats  and  making 
the  plain  appear  on  fire,  but  of  the  ground  :  for 
his  army  were  arrayed  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill 
covered  with  high  heather  and  stones,  whilst  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  was  soft  and  mossy,  full  of 
holes,  called  in  that  country  peat-pots,  and  danger- 
ous for  cavalry.  But  all  this  did  not  deter  Hunt- 
ley's vanguard,  under  Errol  and  Auchendown,  from 
advancing  resolutely  to  the  attack.   Errol,  however, 


dreading  the  marsh,  made  an  oblique  movement  by 
some  firmer  ground  which  lay  on  one  side,  and 
hoped  thus  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy;  but 
Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchendown,  urged  on  by 
his  fiery  temper,  spurred  his  horse  directly  towards 
the  hill,  and  getting  entangled  with  his  men  in 
the  mossy  ground,  was  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  force  under  Maclean  of  Duart.  This 
chieftain  was  conspicuous  from  his  great  stature 
and  strength  ;  he  was  covered  with  a  shirt  of  mail, 
wielded  a  double-edged  Danish  battle-axe,  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  more  experienced  officer 
than  the  rest,  as  he  placed  his  men,  who  were 
mostly  hagbutteers,  in  a  small  copsewood  hard  by, 
from  -which  they  could  deliver  their  fire,  and  be 
screened  from  the  attack  of  cavalry.  Auchendown, 
nevertheless,  although  his  ranks  were  dreadfully 
thinned  by  this  fire  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  man- 
aged to  disengage  them,  and  spurring  up  the  hill, 
received  a  bullet  in  the  body,  and  fell  from  his 
horse ;  whilst  his  companions  shouted  with  grief 
and  rage,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  rescue  him. 
The  Highlanders,  however,  who  knew  him  well, 
rushed  in  upon  him,  despatched  him  with  their 
dirks,  and  cutting  off  his  head  displayed  it  in 
savage  triumph :  a  sight  which  so  enraged  the 
Gordons,  that  they  fought  with  a  fury  which  alike 
disregarded  discipline  and  life.  This  gave  an  ad- 
vantage to  Maclean,  who,  inclosing  the  enemy's 
vanguard,  and  pressing  it  into  narrow  space  between 
his  own  force  and  Argyle's,  would  have  cut  them 
to  pieces  had  not  Huntley  come  speedily  to  their 
support  and  renewed  the  battle ;  attacking  both 
Argyle  and  Maclean  with  desperate  energy,  and 
calling  loudly  to  his  friends  to  revenge  Auchen- 
down. It  was  at  this  moment  that  some  of  the 
Gordons  caught  a  sight  of  Fraser,  the  king's  herald, 
who  rode  beside  Argyle,  and  was  dressed  in  his 
tabard,  with  the  red  lion  embroidered  on  it,  within 
the  double  tressure.  This  ought  to  have  been  his 
protection  ;  but  it  seemed  rather  to  point  him  out 
as  a  victim:  and  the  horsemen  shouting  out,  "Have 
at  the  Lion,"  ran  him  through  with  their  spears, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  battle  was  now  at 
its  height,  and  raged  for  two  hours  with  the 
utmost  cruelty.  Errol  was  severely  wounded  with 
a  bullet  in  the  arm,  and  by  one  of  the  sharp-barbed 
arrows  of  the  Highland  bowmen,  which  pierced 
deep  into  the  thigh.  He  lost  his  pennon,  or  guidon, 
also,  which  was  won  by  Maclean.  Gordon  of 
Gicht  was  struck  with  three  bullets  through  the 
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body,  and  had  two  plaits  of  his  steel  coat  carried 
into  him  ;  wounds  which  next  day  proved  mortal. 
Huntley  himself  was  in  imminent  danger  of  his 
life ;  for  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  the 
Highlanders  were  about  to  attack  him  on  the 
ground  with  their  knives  and  axes,  when  he  was 
extricated  and  horsed  again  by  Innermarkie  ;  after 
which  he  again  charged  the  enemy  under  Argylc, 
whose  troops  wavered,  and  at  last  began  to  fly  in 
such  numbers  that  only  twenty  men  were  left 
round  him.  Upon  this  the  young  chief,  overcome 
with  grief  and  vexation  at  so  disgraceful  a  deser- 
tion, shed  tears  of  rage,  and  would  have  still  re- 
newed the  fight,  had  not  Murray  of  Tullibardine 
seized  his  bridle  and  forced  him  off  the  field. 
Seeing  the  day  lost,  Maclean,  who  had  done  most 
and  suffered  least  in  this  cruel  fight,  withdrew  his 
men  from  the  wood,  and  retired  in  good  order ; 
but  seven  hundred  Highlanders  were  slain  in  the 
chase,  which  was  continued  till  the  steepness  of 
the  mountains  rendered  further  pursuit  impossible. 
Such  was  the  celebrated  battle  of  Glenlivat.  The 
loss  on  Huntley's  side  was  mostly  of  gentlemen,  of 
whom  Sir  Patrick  Gordon  of  Auchendown,  his 
uncle,  "  a  wise,  valiant,  and  resolute  knight,"  was 
chiefly  lamented.  Besides  him,  twenty  other 
gentlemen  were  slain,  and  some  forty  or  fifty 
wounded ;  but  the  victory  was  complete,  and  re- 
called to  memory  the  bloody  fight  of  Harlaw,  in 
141 1,  between  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Donald  Balloch  ; 
in  which,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances, 
the  superior  armour  and  discipline  of  the  Lowland 
knights  proved  too  strong  for  the  ferocious  but 
irregular  efforts  of  a  much  larger  force  of  High- 
landers.* 

During  these  transactions  the  king,  unconscious 
of  this  reverse,  had  left  his  palace  at  Stirling,  and 
advanced  with  his  army  to  Dundee,  where  Argyle, 
in  person,  brought  him  the  news  of  his  own 
defeat.  James,  however,  was  more  enraged  than 
dismayed  by  this  intelligence.  He  had  left  his 
capital  so  well  defended  f  that  he  dreaded  nothing 
from  Bothwcll.  He  knew  that,  from  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Huntley  to  keep  his  forces  together;  and  he  swore 
that  the  death  of  a  royal  herald,  who  had  been 
murdered  with  the  king's  coat  on,  should  be 
avenged  on  these  audacious  rebels.    Nor  did  he 

*  The  above  account  of  the  battle  of  Glenlivat  is  taken  chiefly  from 
the  original  letters  of  Bowes,  who  was  on  the  spot. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  P>.  Cecil,  3rd 
October.    Ibid.  8th  October.    Ibid.  12th  October,  1594. 


fail  to  keep  his  promise.  In  spite  of  the  severity 
of  the  season,  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Aber- 
deen, attended  by  Andrew  Melvil  and  a  body  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who,  with  the  feeling 
that  this  was  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  had 
joined  the  camp,  and  loudly  applauded  the  medi- 
tated vengeance  of  the  monarch.*  He  thence 
pushed  on  to  Strathbogie.  This  noble  residence 
of  Huntley,f  which  had  been  fourteen  years  in 
building,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and 
levelled  in  two  days;  nothing  being  left  but  the 
great  old  tower,  whose  massive  masonry  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneers;  whilst  its  master,  de- 
serted by  his  barons  and  dependents,  fled  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Caithncss.J  James  had  been 
much  incensed  against  him  by  the  scornful  con- 
tents of  an  intercepted  letter  written  to  Angus, 
in  which  Huntley  spoke  of  the  king's  rumoured 
campaign  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  "gowk's  storm." § 
Slaines  in  Buchan,  the  principal  castle  of  Errol, 
who  still  lay  languishing  from  his  wounds;  Culsa- 
mond  in  Garioch,  the  house  of  the  Laird  of 
Newton-Gordon;  Bagavs  and  Craig  in  Angus,  the 
castles  of  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  and  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  successively  shared  the  late  of  Strathbogie. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  royal  severity, 
whetted  by  the  exhortations  of  Andrew  Melvil, 
who  bore  a  pike  and  joined  the  soldiers  in  the 
destruction  of  Strathbogie,  would  have  fallen  still 
heavier  on  this  devoted  district,  had  not  famine, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  Thirlstanc  and  Glammis, 
compelled  the  king  to  fall  back  upon  Aberdeen.  || 
Here,  after  the  execution  of  some  of  Huntley's 
men,  he  published  a  general  pardon  to  all  the 
Commons  who  had  been  in  the  field  at  the  battle 
of  Glenlivat,  upon  their  payment  of  the  fines  im- 
posed by  the  council.1T  He  then  appointed  the 
duke  of  Lennox  to  be  his  lieutenant  or  representa- 
tive in  the  north,  assisted  by  a  council  of  barons 
and  ministers.  Amongst  the  civilians  were  the 
Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Forbes,  Sir  Bobcrt  Melvil,  and 
Sir  John  Carmichael,  with  the  Lairds  of  Dunipace, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  23rd 
Oct.  1594. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Carey  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  18th 
November,  1594.  "  The  castle  and  palace  of  Strathbogie  clean  cast 
down  and  brent."  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrents, 
29th  Oct.  1594. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  29th  Oct. 
1594.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  20th  October,  1594.  MS.  State  Paper 
Office,  Occurrents,  28th  and  29th  October. 

§  "Gowk"  is  the  Scottish  word  for  the  Cuckoo.    An  April  storm. 

||  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  3rd  November,  1594,  Occurrents  certified 
from  Aberdeen. 
%  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrents,  3rd  November,  1594. 
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Findlater,  and  Balquhan;  whilst  of  the  ministry, 
were  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  Mr.  James  Nicolson, 
Mr.  Peter  Blackburn,  Mr.  Alexander  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Duncan  Davison.  A  charge  was  next  given 
to  the  barons  and  gentlemen  who  resided  north  of 
the  river  Dee,  to  apprehend  all  the  rebels  within 
their  boundaries;  and  although  in  the  greatest 
possible  distress  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  the 
king,  who  trusted  to  the  solemn  promises  of  Eliza- 
beth, made  an  effort  to  keep  them  together,  and 
left  behind  him  a  body  of  two  hundred  horse  and 
one  hundred  foot,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Carmichael.  These  were  ordered  to  assist  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  whose  residence  was  to  be  in 
Aberdeen,  Elgin,  or  Inverness,  until  Argyle,  who 


had  been  appointed  by  James  to  the  permanent 
government  of  the  north,  should  assemble  his 
friends  and  relieve  him  of  his  charge.  Meanwhile, 
the  duke  was  empowered  to  hold  justice  ayres, 
or  courts  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  ;  and 
the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  the  north  bound 
themselves,  before  the  king's  departure,  in  strict 
promises  of  support.*  Having  completed  these 
judicious  arrangements,  the  monarch  disbanded 
his  forces,  and  returned  to  Stirling  on  the  14th 
November.f 

*  MS.  Books  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  7th  November! 
1594.  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrents  sent  from  Aberdeen,  8th 
November,  1594. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Abstract  of  letters  from  Edinburgh,  16th 
Nov.  1594. 
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James  had  now  fulfilled  all  his  promises  to  Eliza- 
beth; and  by  the  severity  with  which  he  had  put 
down  the  rebellion  of  the  Catholic  earls  had  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  Kirk.  The 
castles  and  houses  which  were  said  to  have  been 
polluted  by  the  Mass,  were  smoking  and  in  ruins  ;* 
the  noblemen  and  gentry,  whose  only  petition  had 
been  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their 
estates,  and  have  their  rents  transmitted  to  them 
in  the  banishment  which  they  had  chosen  rather  than 
renounce  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  were  fugitives 
and  wanderers,  hiding  in  the  caves  and  forests,  and 
dreading  every  hour  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemics.f  All  this  had  been  accomplished 
at  no  little  personal  risk;  for  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  perpetual  plots  against  his  liberty, 
and  sometimes  even  against  his  life.  J  He  had 
cheerfully  undergone  great  privations :  had  impov- 
erished his  revenue,  incurred  heavy  debts,  and  im- 
posed burdens  upon  his  subjects,  that  he  might, 
by  one  great  effort,  extinguish  the  Catholic  faith, 
destroy  the  hopes  and  intrigues  of  Spain,  and  re- 
lieve the  queen  of  England  from  all  her  fears.  He 
had  done  this,  trusting  to  her  promises  of  that 
pecuniary  aid  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops ;  and  before  he  set  out, 
had  despatched  his  secretary,  Sir  Robert  Cockburn, 
to  the  English  court,§  with  the  perfect  confidence 
that  every  thing  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
"good  sister"  would  be  fulfilled. 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  28th 
September,  1594. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes,  29th  October,  1594. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  7th  Oct.  1594. 
Also,  ibid.  Occurrents,  8th  November,  1594,  and  15th  November,  1594. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Cockburn  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
16th  September,  1594 
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In  this,  however,  he  was  miserably  disappointed. 
Whilst  the  king  was  engaged  in  burning  and 
razing  the  houses  of  the  Catholics,  Elizabeth  and 
the  now  venerable  Burghley  were  closeted  at  Green- 
wich, laying  their  heads  together  to  find  out  some 
plausible  excuse  for  stopping  the  payment  of  the 
promised  supplies.  Cockburn,  the  ambassador, 
was  artfully  detained  and  delayed  from  week  to 
week,  and  month  to  month,  till  the  result  of  the 
campaign  could  be  guessed  with  some  certainty. 
When  this  was  ascertained,  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  which  an  order  had  been  given, 
was  recalled  ;*  and  a  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Burghley,  detailing  the  sums  paid  by  England  to 
James  since  the  year  1586,  and  proving,  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth  if  not  of  James, 
that  instead  of  any  money  being  then  due  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  he  had  been  overpaid  to  the  extent 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. f  This,  the 
queen  added,  was  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  which  James  could  hardly  com- 
plain of,  as  it  was  the  exact  allowance  given  both 
to  her  sister  Mary  and  herself  by  their  father 
Henry  VIII.;  and  yet  the  Scottish  king  now  pre- 
tended that  she  had  promised  an  annuity  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  which  she  positively  denied. 

For  this  unwise  and  double  conduct  in  the 
queen  there  could  be  no  defence.  She  had  first 
excited  James  to  this  northern  expedition  by 
flattery  and  large  promises  of  support;  she  now 
forgot  all,  and  deserted  him  without  scruple  or 
remorse.    Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  roused  his 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  23rd 
Oct.  1594. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Scottish  payments,  5th  Nor. 
1591.    The  indorsation  is  in  Burghley 's  hand. 
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passion  to  a  pitch  of  unusual  fury;  and  when  Sir 
R.  Cockburn  returned,  the  storm  broke  pitilessly 
on  his  head.  The  king,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed in  no  moderate  terms  his  rage  and  .  sus- 
picion against  Burghley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  by 
whose  advice  Elizabeth  had  acted;  and  some  busy 
courtiers  blew  the  coals,  by  assuring  him  that 
both  father  and  son  were  involved  in  the  intrigues 
and  treasons  of  Bothwell.  Had  the  queen  kept 
her  promises  (so  he  said),  had  she  not  thrown  to 
the  winds  her  solemn  assurances  made  him  by  her 
ambassadors  Lord  Burgh  and  Lord  Zouch,  the 
land  would  have  been  utterly  purged  of  the  enemies 
to  God,  religion,  and  both  the  countries.  But  now 
matters  might  proceed  as  they  pleased.  If  the 
enemy  revived;  if  they  began  again  to  look  con- 
fidently for  Spanish  money  and  Spanish  messengers ; 
if  recruits  were  raised  in  the  Isles  to  assist  the 
Catholics  and  O'Neill  in  Ireland ;  if  the  rebel  earls 
and  Bothwell  had  met  together  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  have  done;  if  in  his  own  council  plots 
were  being  carried  on  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  his  own  life  were  not  safe  from  the  efforts  of 
desperate  men,  who  conspired  to  set  up  the  young 
prince  and  pull  him  from  his  royal  seat — all  these 
manifold  dangers  and  miseries  were  to  be  ascribed 
most  justly  to  his  desertion  by  Elizabeth.  He  had 
performed  his  part,  and  more  than  redeemed  all 
the  pledges  which  he  had  given.  She  had  not 
only  failed  in  all  her  promises,  but  now  had  the 
hardihood  to  disavow  them:  and  she  might  take 
the  consequences.  If  he  was  himself  compelled 
to  look  to  other  friendships,  and  accept  of  other 
offers  of  assistance  contrary  to  his  own  wishes;  if 
the  members  of  his  council  who  were  inclined  to 
the  Catholic  side  had  now  more  to  say  than  before; 
if  at  the  moment  when  Spanish  intrigues  were 
about  to  be  extinguished  for  ever,  he  was  arrested 
in  his  course — all  was  her  fault,  not  his.*  He  must 
now  strengthen  himself  as  he  best  could,  and  place 
no  more  implicit  reliance  upon  English  promises. 

It  was  imposiblc  to  deny  the  justice  of  these 
complaints;  and  although  for  the  moment  all  was 
quiet  in  the  north  under  the  government  of  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  there  were  many  subjects  for 
anxiety.  The  king's  debts  were  enormous,  and 
more  money  still  was  imperiously  required  to  pay 
his  troops  and  retain  the  advantages  he  had  ac- 
quired.   His  late  severities  to  the  Catholic  earls, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  E.  Cockburn  to  Sir  K.  Bowes, 
12th  December,  1594. 


and  his  alliance  with  the  Kirk,  the  ministers  of 
which  now  lauded  as  highly  as  they  had  vitu- 
perated him,  had  lost  him  the  friendship  of  all  his 
foreign  allies,  and  of  the  influential  body  of  the 
English  Catholics;  and  within  his  own  court  and 
council  there  were  so  many  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
so  much  plotting  and  intriguing,  that  on  his  re- 
turn he  found  the  campaign  in  the  north  almost 
less  irksome  than  the  civil  battles  he  had  to  fight 
in  his  own  palace.  The  great  struggle  was  between 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Maitland  and  the  earl  of  Mar. 
Maitland's  faction  was  strong;  embracing  Hamilton, 
Athole,  Hume,  Buccleuch,  Ogilvy,  and  many 
others.  Mar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  keeping  of 
the  prince,  commanded  the  castles  of  Stirling  and 
Edinburgh,  and  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  king,  who  had  become  somewhat  suspicious 
and  impatient  under  the  grasping  and  increasing 
power  of  the  chancellor. 

But  James  had  another  and  nearer  source  of 
anxiety  in  the  queen,  who  was  equally  the  enemy 
of  Mar  and  Maitland.  This  princess,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  her  marriage,  appears  to  have 
shunned  all  interference  with  party  or  public 
affairs;  but  she  was  jealous  of  Maitland,  who  had 
opposed  her  marriage,  and  was  said  to  have  secretly 
attacked  her  honour;  and  of  Mar,  because  her  son, 
the  young  heir  to  the  throne,  had  been  committed 
in  charge  to  him  rather  than  to  her.  Besides,  she 
and  the  king,  though  outwardly  living  on  fair  and 
decent  terms,  were  neither  loving  nor  confidential. 
James'  cold  temperament  and  coarse  jokes  dis- 
gusted the  queen,  who  was  not  insensible  to 
admiration;  and  she  consoled  herself  for  the  deser- 
tion of  her  lord  in  the  more  attractive  society  of 
the  young  duke  of  Lennox,  the  noblest  of  the 
Scottish  courtiers.  This,  on  the  other  hand, 
roused  the  royal  jealousy;  and  about  the  time  of 
the  christening  Mr.  John  Colvile  assured  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  whom  he  calls  his  most  honourable 
lord  and  Maecenas,  that  matters  were  on  a  very 
miserable  footing.    He  writes  as  follows: — 

"  These  few  lines  I  thought  meet  only  to  put  in 
your  hands,  to  go  no  further  but  to  her  Majesty, 
and  your  most  honourable  father,  my  special  good 
lord.  It  is  certain  that  the  king  has  conceived  a 
great  jealousy  of  the  queen,  which  burns  the  more 
the  more  he  covers  it.  The  duke  is  the  principal 
suspected.  The  chancellor  casts  in  materials  to 
this  fire.  The  queen  is  forewarned,  but  with  the 
like  cunning  will  not  excuse  till  she  be  accused. 
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'  llncc  sunt  incendia  malorum ;'  and  the  end  can  be 
no  less  tragical  nor  was  betwixt  his  parents. 
The  president  of  the  Session,  called  the  prior 
of  Pluscardine,  is  by  her  indirectly  stirred  up  to 
counterpoise  the  chancellor,  who  she  blames  of 
all  these  slanders;  and  the  chancellor  is  indirectly 
supported  by  the  other:  both  the  princes  holding 
the  wolf  by  the  ears."*  We  know  also,  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  James  Murray,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  that  about  this  time  a  plot  had  been 
laid  for  the  "  disgrace  of  the  queen  and  the  duke 
of  Lennox;  and  to  so  bitter  and  mortal  an  excess 
had  the  king's  fears  and  jealousy  proceeded  shortly 
before  the  baptism,  that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the 
paternity  of  Prince  Henry."  f  On  the  30th  of 
July,  a  month  before  the  baptism,  Colvile  wrote 
thus  to  Sir  R.  Cecil:  The  "  king  repents  him  sore 
that  he  has  made  such  convention  to  this  baptism; 
for  upon  the  jealousy  mentioned  in  my  last  he 
begins  to  doubt  of  the  child.  I  think  he  had  not 
been  baptized  at  this  time  if  so  many  princes  had 
not  been  invited.  That  matter  takes  deep  root 
upon  both  sides  : — 

Nocte  dieque  suos  gestant  in  pectore  fastus, 
Incautos  perdet  tacita  flamma  duos." 

("Day  and  night  they  cherish  their  antipathies, 
The  silent  flame  consumes  the  inconsiderate  pair.") 

It  is  possible  that  all  this  may  have  been  much 
exaggerated  by  Colvile,  and  that  Bothwell's  gos- 
sip to  the  dean  of  Durham,  Toby  Mathews,  of 
the  king's  love  for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Morton,  may  have  been  equally  highly 
coloured ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  James 
and  his  royal  consort  were  not  on  comfortable 
terms ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  queen  about 
this  time,  not  only  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
faction  which  numbered  in  its  ranks  some  of  the 
most  powerful  nobles,  but  began  to  have  consider- 
able weight  both  in  the  court  and  with  the  country. 

In  the  north,  also,  everything  was  in  commotion ; 
for  although  Lennox  had  for  a  brief  season  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  tranquillity,  by  the  vigour 
with  which  he  had  executed  the  charge  committed 
to  him,  all  became  again  disordered  on  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  The  great  cause  of  these  excesses 
was  to  be  traced  to  some  extraordinary  discoveries 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
26th  July,  1594.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  James 
Murray  to  "  Faithful  Gawane,"  lGth  August,  1594. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  James  Murray  to  his  Faithful 
Gawane,  lGth  August,  1594;  and  ibid.  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  Sir  R. 
Cecil. 


made  at  this  time  by  the  young  earl  of  Argyle, 
which  showed  that  treachery,  not  cowardice,  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  defeat  at  Glcnlivat.  It  was 
found  out,  by  the  confessions  of  some  accomplices, 
that  Campbell  of  Lochncll,  the  near  relative  of  the 
young  chief,  and,  failing  an  only  brother,  the  heir 
to  his  estates  and  honours,  had  been  tampering 
with  Huntley;  and  that  the  flight  of  so  large  a 
body  of  Highlanders  was  only  part  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Argyle.  It  was  discovered, 
also,  by  evidence  which  could  not  be  contradicted, 
that  this  foul  plot  against  the  young  carl  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  late  murder  of  the 
earl  of  Moray  and  the  assassination  of  the  Laird 
of  Calder ;  that  all  were  branches  of  one  great 
conspiracy,  of  which  a  chief  contriver  was  Mait- 
land  the  chancellor,  assisted  by  Huntley,  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Archibald  Campbell  of 
Lochnell,  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas, 
Macaulay  of  Ardincaple,  and  John  Lord  Maxwell. 
These  titled  and  official  ruffians,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  which  could  combine  the  strictest  legal 
precision  with  the  utmost  familiarity  with  blood, 
had  drawn  up  a  band,  by  which,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  they  became  mutually  bound  to 
each  other  to  achieve  the  murder  of  James,  earl  of 
Moray,  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle,  Colin  Campbell 
of  Lundy  his  only  brother,  and  John  Campbell  of 
Calder.  The  result  was  to  be,  the  possession  of 
the  earldom  of  Argyle  by  Lochnell,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  a  large  part  of  its  princely  estates  by 
the  Chancellor  Maitland  and  the  other  conspirators. 
With  the  success  of  one  part  of  this  conspiracy, 
the  cruel  murder  of  the  earl  of  Moray,  we  arc 
already  acquainted;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Laird 
of  Calder  they  were  also  successful:  for  this  un- 
fortunate gentleman  was  about  this  time  shot  at 
night,  through  the  window  of  his  own  house,  in 
Lorn,  by  an  assassin  named  M'Kellar,  who  had 
been  furnished  with  a  hagbut  by  Ardkinglas, 
which,  to  make  surer  work,  he  had  loaded  with 
three  bullets.  So  far  this  diabolical  plot  was  fol- 
lowed out  with  success.  But  at  this  crisis,  the 
remorse  or  interest  of  Ardkinglas  revealed  the 
conspiracy  to  Argyle  ;  and  the  apprehension,  tor- 
ture, and  confession  of  John  Oig  Campbell  and 
M'Kellar,  who  were  executed,  led  at  last  to  the 
revelation  of  the  "  Great  Contract,"  as  it  was 
called.  The  "band"  itself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Argyle,  and  convinced  him  that  the  assas- 
!  sination  of  his  unhappy  friends,  Moray  and  Calder, 
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was  to  have  been  followed,  on  the  first  good 
opportunity  that  should  present  itself,  by  the 
murder  of  himself.  Of  all  this  the  consequences 
were  dreadful.  Argyle  hurried  to  the  north,  assem- 
bled his  vassals,  and  proclaimed  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  Huntley  and  all  who  had  opposed 
or  deserted  him  at  Glenlivat.*  Huntley,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  by  this  time  somewhat  re- 
covered his  recent  losses,  was  once  more  in  the 
field,  and  threatened  to  hang  up  any  retainer  of 
his,  high  or  low,  who  dared  to  pay  the  fines  levied 
on  him,  or  sought  for  peace  in  obedience  to  the 
laws.f  Mar,  a  nobleman  very  powerful  in  the 
north  as  well  as  the  south,  joined  with  Argyle ; 
whilst  Huntley  had  many  friends  at  court  who 
secretly  screened  him  in  his  excesses.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk,  in  the  meantime,  sounded  their 
terrible  trumpet  of  warning  to  all  true  men, 
denouncing  from  the  pulpit  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  Catholics  ;  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers, 
disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  roamed  over  the 
country  and  committed  every  sort  of  robbery  and 
excess.  Ministers  of  religion  were  murdered ; 
fathers  slain  by  their  own  sons,  brothers  by  their 
brethren ;  married  women  ravished  under  their 
own  roofs ;  houses,  with  their  miserable  inmates, 
burned  amidst  savage  mirth ;  and  the  land  so 
utterly  wasted  by  fire,  plunder,  and  the  total 
cessation  of  agricultural  labour,  that  famine  at  last 
stalked  in  to  complete  the  horrid  picture,  and 
destroy,  by  the  most  terrible  of  deaths,  those  who 
had  escaped  the  sword.  X 

Amidst  these  dreadful  excesses,  the  only  support 
of  the  country  was  in  the  energy  of  the  king ;  for 
his  council  was  torn  by  faction,  and  some  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  were  the  offenders.  But  although 
deserted  by  Elizabeth,  and  compelled  to  disband 
his  troops  and  relax  his  military  efforts  against  the 
Catholics,  James  assembled  a  convention  of  his 
nobles  ;  and  evinced  not  only  a  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  his  resolution  to 
make  the  utmost  efforts  to  remove  them.J  Finding 
it  impossible  to  reduce  the  northern  districts  to 
order  without  vigorous  proceedings  against  the 
chiefs,  he  committed  Athole,  Lovat,  and  M'Kenzie 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes'  Advertisements, 
sent  him  from  Edinburgh,  5th  January,  1594-95.  Gregory's  History 
of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  pp.  244, 250,  251,  253. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  by  letters  from 
Edinburgh,  15th  January,  1594-95. 

X  MS.  Calderwood,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  4738,  p.  1183. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  George  Nicolson  to  Burghley,  29th 
January,  1594-95. 


to  ward  at  Linlithgow  ;  imprisoned  Argyle,  Glen- 
orchy,  and  others,  in  Edinburgh  castle ;  and 
confined  Tullybardine,  Grandtully,  and  their  fierce 
adherents,  in  Dumbarton  and  Blackness ;  to  remain 
in  this  durance  till  they  had  made  redress  for  the 
horrid  excesses  committed  by  their  clansmen  and 
supporters,  and  had  come  under  an  obligation  to 
restore  order  to  the  country*  As  to  the  Catholic 
earls,  and  Bothwell  their  associate,  both  parties, 
now  nearly  desperate  of  any  ultimate  success,  and 
driven  by  the  active  pursuit  of  the  king  from  one 
concealment  to  another,  were  anxious  to  reach  the 
sea-coast  and  escape  to  the  Continent.  Bothwell 
especially,  that  once  proud  and  potent  baron,  who 
had  been  the  correspondent  of  Elizabeth,  the  friend 
of  Burghley,  the  pillar  of  the  Kirk,  the  arbiter  of 
the  court,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  extremity.  He  had  been  expelled 
from  all  his  castles  and  houses ;  and  now  the 
Hermitage,  his  last  and  strongest  den,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Hume,  his  mortal  enemy. f  Scott  the 
Laird  of  Balwearie,  one  of  his  chief  friends,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  his  recent  con- 
spiracy with  the  Catholic  earls,  was  seized,  and 
purchased  his  life  by  a  full  revelation  of  the  plot. 
His  brother,  Hercules  Stewart,  suffered  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  Kirk  branded  him  with  excom- 
munication. William  Hume,  the  brother  of  Davy 
the  Devil,  or  David  Hume  of  Manderston,  whom 
Bothwell  had  slain,  was  employed  to  trace  the 
fugitive  from  cover  to  cover  ;  and  executing  this 
service  with  a  scent  sharpened  by  revenge,  he  ran 
him  through  Caithness  to  the  sea-coast ;  from 
which,  after  various  windings  and  doublings,  he 
escaped  to  France.^ 

Meanwhile,  Huntley  and  Errol  lingered  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  last  hope  that  assistance  in  money  and 
in  troops  was  on  the  eve  of  arriving  from  Spain ; 
but  this  prospect  was  utterly  blasted  by  a  disaster 
which  befell  their  messenger,  Mr.  John  Morton,  a 
Jesuit,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Cambo,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission  by  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  pope.  This  person  had  taken 
his  passage  in  a  Dutch  ship,  and  was  landed  at 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  George  Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Bowes, 
30th  January,  1594-95. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  24th  October, 
1594. 

{  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  9th 
February,  1594-95.  Same  to  same,  3rd  March,  1594-95.  Also, 
ibid,  same  to  same,  22nd  February,  1594-95.  Also,  ibid.  Mr.  Colvile 
to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  19th  March,  1594-95.  Also,  ibid.  Mr.  John  Colvile, 
22nd  February,  1594-95.    Historie  of  James  the  Sest,  p.  344. 
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Leith  ;  but  the  disguise  under  which  he  travelled 
had  not  concealed  him  from  a  fellow  passenger, 
a  son  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  who  hinted  his  suspicion 
to  Mr.  David  Lindsay  ;  and  this  active  minister  of 
the  Kirk  instantly  pounced  upon  Father  Morton, 
as  he  was  called,  who  in  the  struggle  with  the 
officers  of  justice  tore  his  secret  instructions  with 
his  teeth*  The  fragments,  however,  were  picked 
up,  joined  together,  their  contents  deciphered,  and 
the  king,  who  piqued  himself  upon  his  shrewdness 
in  cross-examination,  exerted  his  powers  with 
much  success.  He  brought  Morton  to  confess  that 
he  was  a  Jesuit,  though  he  appeared  only  a  Scottish 
gentleman  seeking  his  native  air  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health  ;  that  he  was  confessor  to  the  Semin- 
ary College  in  Rome,  and  sent  into  Scotland  by 
the  pope,  and  with  special  messages  from  Cardinal 
Cajetano  and  Fathers  Crichton  and  Tyre  to  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  Huntley's  near  relative.  The 
messenger  added,  that  he  was  directed  to  reprove 
the  Catholic  lords  for  their  disposal  of  the  treasure 
lately  sent,  which  had  been  given  not  to  Catholics, 
but  to  courtiers  who  were  heretics  ;  as  well  as  for 
their  rashness  in  "  delating  "  the  kino;  to  be  a 
Catholic,  before  the  Spanish  army  destined  for 
Scotland  was  in  readiness.  Their  union  with 
Bothwell,  by  which  they  had  greatly  exasperated 
the  king,  was  also  condemned  by  the  pope ;  and 
no  hope  of  further  treasure  held  out  till  they  had 
vindicated  themselves  before  the  councillors  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  Morton's 
person  was  found  a  small  jewel  or  tablet,  contain- 
ing an  exquisite  representation  of  the  passion  of 
our  Lord,  carved  minutely  in  ivory ;  a  present,  as 
he  said,  from  Cardinal  Cajetano  to  the  Scottish 
queen.  This  James,  taking  up,  asked  him  to 
what  use  he  put  it.  "  To  remind  me,"  said 
Morton,  "  when  I  gaze  on  it  and  kiss  it,  of  my 
Lord's  passion.  Look,  my  liege,"  he  continued, 
"  how  livelily  the  Saviour  is  here  se^n  hanging 
between  the  two  thieves,  whilst  below,  the  Roman 
soldier  is  piercing  his  sacred  side  with  the  lance. 
Ah,  that  I  could  prevail  on  my  sovereign  but  once 
to  kiss  it  before  he  lays  it  down!"  "No,"  said 
James,  "the  word  of  God  is  enough  to  remind 
me  of  the  crucifixion  ;  and  besides,  this  carving  of 
yours  is  so  exceeding  small,  that  I  could  not  kiss 
Christ  without  kissing  both  the  thieves  and  the 
executioners."  f 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  S.  25th 
March,  1595. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  S.  25th 


The  ministers  of  the  Kirk  insisted  that  this  un- 
happy person  should  be  subjected  to  the  torture 
of  the  boots,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  full 
confession;  but  he  was  saved  from  this  dreadful 
suffering  by  his  simplicity,  and-  the  candour  with 
which  he  disclosed  to  the  king  all  the  objects  of 
his  mission.* 

This  last  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  party.  It 
convinced  Huntley  and  Errol,  that  for  the  present 
their  cause  was  desperate,  and  that  to  retire  into 
a  temporary  banishment  was  the  only  resource 
which  remained.  It  was  in  vain  that  Father 
Gordon,  Huntley's  uncle,  and  a  devoted  Catholic, 
implored  them  to  remain ;  in  vain  that  on  a  solemn 
occasion,  when  Mass  was  said  for  the  last  time  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Elgin,  this  zealous  priest, 
descending  from  the  high  altar  and  mounting  the 
pulpit,  exhorted  them  not  to  depart,  but  remain 
in  their  native  country  and  hazard  all  for  the  faith. 
His  discourse  fell  on  deaf  ears;  and  finding  en- 
treaty fruitless,  he  resolved  to  accompany  them. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  Errol  embarked  at  Peter- 
head; and  on  the  19th,  two  days  after,  Huntley, 
with  his  uncle  and  a  suite  of  sixteen  persons, 
took  ship  at  Aberdeen  for  Denmark;  intending, 
as  he  said,  to  pass  through  Poland  into  Italy,  f 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  intelligence 
of  Bothwell  reached  court.  To  so  miserable  a 
state  Avas  he  reduced,  that  he  had  been  seen 
skulking  near  Perth  with  only  two  followers, 
meanly  clad  and  in  utter  destitution.  He  then 
disappeared,  and  none  could  tell  his  fate;  but  he 
re-emerged  in  Orkney,  probably,  like  his  infamous 
namesake,  intending  to  turn  pirate.  He  had  one 
ship  and  a  fly-boat;  and  his  desperate  fortunes 
were  still  followed,  from  attachment  or  adventure, 
by  some  of  his  old  "  Camarados,"  Colonel  Boyd, 
Captain  Foster,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen.  Ap- 
parently he  was  not  successful:  for  we  soon  hear 
of  him  at  Paris,^  in  correspondence  with  his 
profligate  associate,  Archibald  Douglas. 

All  apprehensions  from  Bothwell  and  the  Catho- 
lic earls  being  at  an  end,  and  the  king  having  most 
energetically  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  Kirk; 

March,  1595.  Also,  ibid.  Nico'son  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  25th  March,  1595. 
Also,  ibid.  5th  April,  1595.   Abstract  of  Letters  sent  to  Sir  R.  Bowes. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  5th  April,  1595.  Letters  from 
Scotland  to  Bowes.  Also,  ibid.  Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Bowes,  3rd  April, 
1595.  Also,  ibid.  Mr.  John  Colvile,  1st  April,  1595.  Also,  ibid. 
2nd  April,  1595,  "Deposition  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  Jesuit." 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Extracts  from  Letters  from  Scotland,  by 
Sir  R.  Bowes,  5th  April,  1595. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bothwell  to  Douglas,  17th  June, 
1565. 
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Protestantism  being  safe  and  the  hopes  of  Spain 
destroyed;  he  had  leisure  to  address  himself  to  a 
more  difficult  task  than  his  last:  to  restore  some- 

.  thing  like  order,  justice,  and  tranquillity  to  the 
country.  Here  aH  was  out  of  joint.  The  court 
was  divided  into  factions.  The  queen,  of'  whose 
religious  orthodoxy  great  doubts  began  now  to  be 
entertained,  hated  Mar,  who  was  still  intrusted 
with  the  person  and  government  of  the  young 
prince;  a  charge  which,  she  insisted,  belonged 
naturally  to  her.*  The  king  supported  Mar 
against  his  great  rival  the  Chancellor  Maitland, 
a  man  full  of  talent,  of  inordinate  ambition,  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  unscrupulous,  intriguing, 
and  familiar  with  conspiracy  and  blood.  Maitland 
strengthened  himself  against  his  enemies  by  court- 
ing the  favour  of  the  queen,  -who  had  at  first 
treated  all  "his  advances  with  haughty  suspicion; 
but  latterly,  dreading  his  strength  or  conciliated 
by  his  proffered  devotion,  supported  his  faction, 
which  included  Buccleuch,  Cessford,  the  Master 
of  Glammis,  and  other  gpwerful  barons.  The 
potent  house  of  Hamilton  affected  neutrality ; 
whilst  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  also  kept  them- 
selves aloof,  and  exerted  their  whole  energies  to 
procure  the  absolute  ruin  of  Huntley  and  his 
exiled  associates,  by  inducing  the  king  to  forfeit 
their  estates  in  earnest  and  reduce  them  to  beg- 
gary. This  James  wisely  refused.  Enough,  he 
thought,  had  already  been  done*for  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant^faith ;  and  to  cut  up  by  the  roots 
the  ancient  houses  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and  Errol; 
to  punish,  by  utter  ruin  and  extermination,  those 
who  were  already  exiles  for  conscience'  sake, 
would  have  been  cruel  and  impolitic.    To  Both- 

'  well,  indeed,  who  had  repeatedly  conspired  against 
his  life,  he  showed  no  mercy;  and  his  great  estates 
were  divided  between  Hume,  Cessford,  and  Buc- 
cleuch.f  But  the  countesses  of  Huntley  and 
Errol  were  permitted  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and 
matters  so  managed  that  their  unfortunate  lords 
should  not  be  utterly  destitute.  The  principle  of 
James  was  to  balance  the  different  factions  against 
each  other,  keeping  all-  dependent  on  himself,  and 
throwing  his  weight  occasionally  into  the  one  or 
the  other  scale  as  he  judged  best.  The  probable 
restoration,  therefore,  of  such  great  men  as  Hunt- 
ley, was  a  useful  threat  to  hold  over  the  heads  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  George  Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Bowes, 
22nd  June,  1595. 

•)■  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4738,  p.  1184. 


their  rivals.  But  with  all  his  policy,  the  monarch 
found  his  position  dangerous  and  difficult.  The 
court  and  country  were  full  of  inflammable  ma- 
terials ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  things  events 
apparently  trifling  might  produce  a  general  con- 
vulsion. So  at  least  thought  Nicolson,  the  English 
resident  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  which,  to  feudal  ears,  sounded  trifling 
enough.  David  Forrester,  a  retainer  of  Mar,  and 
bailiff  of  Stirling,  when  riding  from  Edinburgh  to 
that  town,  was  on  some  love- quarrel  waylaid  and 
murdered  by  the  Laird  of  Dunipace,  assisted  by 
the  Bruces  and  the  Livingstones,  who  belonged  to 
the  chancellor's  faction.  Mar  instantly  accepte^. 
this  as  a  defiance;  assembled  a  body  of  six  hundred- 
horse;  vowed  a  deadly  revenge;  and  interdicting 
the  body  from  being  buried,  carried  it  along  with 
him,  displaying  before  it,  on  two  spears,  a  ghastly 
picture  of  Forrester,  all  mangled  and  bleeding  as 
he  had  died.  In  this  way  the  carl,  in  his  steel 
jack,  and  his  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  carried 
his  murdered  vassal  in  a  bravado  through  the 
lands  of  the  Livingstones  and  Bruces,  which  lay 
near  Linlithgow,  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh 
and  Stirling;  dividing  his  little  force  into  three 
wards,  and  expecting  a  ruffle  with  Buccleuch  and 
Cessford,  who  were  reported  to  be  mustering  their 
friends.  But  the  peremptory  remonstrances  of 
the  king  prevented  an  immediate  collision;  and 
a  "day  of  law,"  as  it  was  then  termed,  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial  of  Forrester's  slaughter.* 

James'  labour  to  preserve  peace  was,  indeed, 
incessant;  and  but  for  his  vigour  and  courage  the 
various  factions  would  have  torn  the  country  in 
pieces.  The  chancellor  had  now  gained  to  his 
side  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  house  of  Ham- 
ilton, so  that  his  strength  was  almost  irresistible. 
With  his  strength,  however,  increased  the  odium 
and  unpopularity  of  his  measures.  It  was  now 
well  known  that  he  had  been  the  chief  assistant 
of  Huntley  in  the  murder  of  Moray.  He  was 
branded  as  a  hypocrite,  all  smiles  and  professions 
upon  the  seat  of  justice,  but  deep,  bloody,  and 
unscrupulous  when  off  it;  expressing  great  love 
to  the  Kirk  and  the  ministers,  yet  careless  of 
practical  religion ;  humble  and  devoted,  as  he  said, 
to  his  sovereign,  yet  really  so  haughty  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  measure  his  strength  with  the 
highest  nobles  in  the  land.    It  was  this  which 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  12th  July, 
1595.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  24th  June,  1595. 
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provoked  Mar,  Argyle,  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
carls. 

On  one  occasion  James,  observing  Maitland's 
defiance,  took  him  roundly  to  task;  reminding 
him  that  he  was  but  his  creature,  a  man  of  yester- 
day, a  cadet  of  a  mean  hoiltee  compared  with  Mar, 
who  had  a  dozen  vassals  for  his  one;*  and  that  it 
ill  became  him  to  enter  into  proud  speeches  or 
compare  himself  with  the  old  nobles,  and  raise 
factions  with  Glammis  and  the  queen  against  the 
master  to  whom  he  owed  all.  Pasquils,  too,  and 
biting  epigrams,  prognosticating  some  fatal  end, 
were  found  pinned  to  his  seat  in  the  couvt.f  But 

^  Jutland  was  naturally  courageous,  and  believed 
himself  powerful  enough  to  keep  head  against  the  ( 
worst.  Hamilton,  Huioe,  Fleming,  Livingstone, 
Buccleuch,  Ccssford,  with  the  Master  of  Glammis, 
had*  now  joined  him  against  Mar;  and  the  queen, 
tinding  herself- thus  supported,  renewed  her  efforts 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  young  prince.  The 
king  was  inexorable.  He  had  been  heard  "to  swear 
that,  were  he  on  his  d^eath-bed  and  speechless,  his" 
last  sign  should  be  that  Mar  should  have  the  boy  ; 

/  and  the  queen  in  despair  took  to  bed  and  pretended 
a  mortal  sickness.  James  shut  his  ears  when  the 
news  was  brought  him,  and  declared  it  all  a  trick. 
At  last  the  lady,  between  anger  and  the  agitation 
incident  to  her  situation,  for  she  was  about  to  be 
confined,  fell  truly  sick.  The  mistress  of  Ochiltree 
and  a  jury  of  matrons  sat  upon  her  malady,  and 
pronounced  it  no  counterfeit;  and  James  in  real 
alarm  hurried  from  Falkland.  To  his  disgust  and 
anger  it  was  told  him  that  Buccleuch  and  Ccssford, 
the  two  men  whom  he  then  most  dreaded,  were 
with  her;  but  they  did  not  dare  abide  his  coming, 
and  a  reconciliation,  half  stormy,  half  affectionate, 
took  place.  She  renewed  her  clamour  for  the 
keeping  of  the  prince :  he  upbraided  her  for  leagu- 
ing with  such  desperate  men  as  Buccleuch  and 
Cessford,  who,  in  truth,  at  that  moment  were 
plotting  to  restrain  his  person,  seize  the  heir  of 
the  throne,  and  arraign  his  governor,  one  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his  nobles,  of  high  treason.  To 
humour  her  would  have  been  the  extremity  of 
weakness  and  only  playing  his  enemies'  game, 
who,  he  said,  should  find  that,  though  he  loved 
her,  he  could  keep  his  purpose  and  be  master  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  John  Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
2nd  August,  1595. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advices  from  Edinburgh,  20th  March, 
1594-05. 


his  own  kingdom.*  This  resolute  temper  saved 
the  monarch.  The  chancellor  controlled  Buc- 
cleuch, who  alleged  that  they  were  throwing 
away  their  best  opportunity:  now  they  could 
seize  the  king;  next  day  they  themselves  might 
be  in  fetters.  All  was  ready:  the  king,  the  prince, 
the  government,  by  one  bold  stroke  might  be 
their  own.  But  Maitland's  heart  failed,  or  his 
loyalty  revived.  He  forbade  the  enterprise.  James 
rode  back  to  Falkland ;  and  when  he  next  visited 
Edinburgh  his  strength  was  such  that  he  could 
defy  his  cnemies.f  The  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
scandalized  by  the  divisions  in  the  royal  family, 
now  remonstrated  with  the  queen,  awakened  her 
to  a  higher  sense  of  her  conjugal  duties,  and 
convinced  her  that  to  renounce  all  factions  and 
follow  the  commands  o/  her  royal  husband  was 
her  -only  safe  ansl  Christian  course.!  A  letter 
written  at  this"  time  by  Nicolson,  the  English 
envoy  at  the  Sc^tish  court,  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
who,  at -his  own  earnest  request,- had  been  suffered 
to  resign  his.jp'Iace  as  resident  ainbassador,  gives 
us  an/  interfering '  acfcWnt  of  this  reconciliation 
and  its  effects : — r      ;  • 

"  The  king' and  queen  are  lovingly  together 
now  at  Falkland:  the  kin";  to  go  to  Stirling  tO- 
morrow,  and  so  to  his  buck-hunting  in  Lennox 
and  Clydesdale;  and  after  to  return  to  the  queen 
to  St.  Johnston's,  there  to  receive  the  communion 
together.  The  queen  first  goeth  to  Sir  R.  Melvil's 
house,  the  earl  of  Rothes',  and  other  places,  before 
she  goes  to  St.  Johnston's.  My  lord  of  Mar  and 
she  have  spoken  by  the  king's  means.  At  the 
first  she  was  very  sharp  with  Mar,  but  in  the  end 
gave  him  good  countenance.  Mr.  Patrick  Gal- 
loway in  his  sermon  was  occasioned  to  teach  of 
the  duties  of  man  and  wife  each  to  the  other; 
and  spoke  so  persuasively  for  the  keeping  their 
duties  therein,  as  the  queen  thereon  spake  and 
conferred  with  him,  and  gave  good  ear  to  his 
advices,  and  promiseth  to  follow  the  same;  and 
hath  said  that  she  will  have  him  with  her. 

"  The  king  caused  Mr.  David  Lindsay  to  travel 
with  the  queen,  to  sec  what  he  could  try  out  of 
them;  whereupon  Mr.  David  and  the  queen  had 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  2Gth  July, 
1595.  Sec,  also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  24th  July,  1595.  Also,  Mr. 
John  Colvile  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  2nd  August,  1595.  Also,  ibid.  Nicolson 
to  Iiowes,  4th  August,  1595. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  27th  May, 
1595. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile,  18th  August,  1595.  Same, 
20th  August. 
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long  conference.  And  in  the  end  the  queen  said, 
'  Let  the  king  be  plain  with  the  queen,  and  the 
queen  should  be  plain  with  the  king;'  which  Mr. 
David  showed  to  the  king,  causing  him  to  receive 
the  same  even  then  out  of  the  queen's  own  mouth ; 
whereupon  there  was  good  and  kind  countenance 
and  behaviour  between  them :  both  of  them  agree- 
ing to  satisfy  each  other;  as  Mr.  David  looketh 
that,  ere  this,  the  king  knoweth  who  hath  per- 
suaded the  queen  to  these  former  courses;  and 
the  queen,  who  hath  moved  the  king  to  this 
strangeness  with  the  queen;  and  that  some  will 
be  found  to  have  dealt  doubly  and  dangerously 
with  them  both.  The  king  intendeth,  by  little 
and  little,  to  draw  the  queen  to  where  Mar  is, 
and  thereto  stay  her  from  these  parts,  and  the 
company  of  Buccleuch,  Cessford,  and  the  rest. 
Mr.  David  holdeth  the  chancellor  to  be  very 
honest  between  both  parties,  and  to  be  for  the 
king;  but  whatsoever  he  doeth  it  is  with  consent 
and  leave  of  the  Master  of  Glammis,  Buccleuch, 
and  Cessford;  who,  if  the  chancellor  should  do 
otherwise  and  they  know  of  it,  would  be  the 
chancellor's  greatest  enemies,  and  most  dangerous. 

.  The  Lord  Hume  hath  promised  to  follow 
the  king,  and  is  presently  with  him:  so  as  it  is 
held  that  the  queen's  faction  is  breaking.  Always 
some  think,  that  as  the  king  intends  by  policy  to 
win  the  queen,  so  the  queen  intends  to  win  the 
king  for  the  advantage  of  that  side;  and  I  pray 
God  that  this  prove  not  too  true,  that  in  these 
fair  flowers  there  prove  not  yet  sharp  pricks.  As 
to  the  slaughter  of  David  Forster,  my  lord  of 
Mar  I  think  shall  give  assurance,  and  keep  on  fair 
terms  with  such  of  the  Livingstones  and  Bruces 
as  were  not  executioners  of  David's  murder;  which 
executioners  for  this  cause  are  to  be  banished  the 
country  by  their  own  friends.''* 

While  the  court  of  Holyrood  was  occupied  in 
gossiping  upon  such  scenes  of  domestic  intrigue 
and  conjugal  reconciliation,  the  queen  of  England 
began  bitterly  to  repent  her  neglect  of  Scotland, 
and  to  look  with  alarm  to  a  storm  which  threatened 
her  on  the  side  of  the  Isles.  She  was  now  tremb- 
ling for  her  empire  in  Ireland,  where  Tyrone  had 
risen  in  formidable  force,  and,  assisted  with  Roman 
gold  and  Spanish  promises,  threatened  to  wrest 
from  her  hands  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom.   In  these  cirumstances,  both  Elizabeth  and 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Sir  It.  Bowes,  August 
15,  1595. 


the  Irish  prince  looked  for  assistance  and  recruits 
to  the  Scottish  Isles.  These  nurseries  of  brave 
soldiers  and  hardy  seamen  were  now  able  to 
furnish  a  formidable  force:  a  circumstance  not 
unknown  to  the  English  queen,  as  her  indefati- 
gable minister  Burghley,  whose  diplomatic  feelers 
were  as  long  as  they  were  acute  and  sensitive, 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Isles.  From 
a  paper  written  in  the  end  of  the  year  1593,  by 
one  of  his  northern  correspondents,*  it  appears 
that  the  Isles  could,  on  any  emergency,  fit  out 
a  force  of  six  thousand  hardy  troops,  inured  to 
danger  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  equipt  for  war 
on  either  element.  Of  these,  two  thousand  wore 
defensive  armour,  actons,  habergeons,  and  knap- 
sculls;!  the  rest  were  bowmen  or  pikemen';  but 
many,  adds  the  Island  statist,  had  now  become 
harquebuseers.  This  force,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  independent  of  those  left  at  home  to  labour 
the  ground;  the  whole  of  the  Isles  being  different 
from  the  rest  of  feudal  Scotland  in  one  essential 
respect,  "  that  they  who  occupied  the  ground 
were  not  charged  to  the  wars."  J  Of  this  western 
archipelago,  the  principal  islands  were  Lewis  and 
Skye,  lying  to  the  north,  Islay  and  Mull  to  the 
south;  and  amongst  the  chief  leaders  who  assumed 
the  state  and  independence  of  litttle  princes,  were 
the  earl  of  Argyle,  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Duart, 
Angus  Macdonald  of  Dunyveg,  Donald  Gorra 
Macdonald  of  Sleat,  and  Roderick  Macleod  of 
Harris,  known  in  traditionary  song  as  Ruari  Mor.  § 
Of  these  chiefs,  the  Lord  of  Duart,  commonly  called 
Lauchlan  Mor,  was  by  far  the  most  talented  and 
conspicuous;  and,  as  Elizabeth  well  knew,  had  the 
power  of  bridling  or  letting  loose  that  formidable 
body  of  troops  which  Donald  Gorm  and  Ruari 
Mor  were  now  collecting  to  assist  her  enemies  in 
Ireland.  Lauchlan  Mor  was  in  all  respects  a 
remarkable  person;  by  no  means  illiterate,  for  he 
had  received  his  nurture  in  the  low  country,  and 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Glencairn. 
But  in  war  and  personal  prowess  he  had  then  no 
equal:  an  island  Amadis  of  colossal  strength  and 
stature;  and  possessing,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
natural  talents,  a  commanding  influence  over  the 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  December,  1593.  Note  of  the  West 
Isles  of  Scotland,  for  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

f  Acton,  a  quilted  leathern  jacket,  worn  under  the  armour ;  haber- 
geon, a  breast-plate  of  mail ;  Knapscull,  a  steel  cap  or  helmet. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  December,  1593.  Note  of  the  West 
Isles  of  Scotland,  for  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

§  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland, 
p.  2G1. 
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nulc  and  fierce  islesmen.  It  is  curious  to  trace 
Elizabeth's  connection  with  this  man.  The  lord 
of  Duart's  confidential  servant  happened  to  be  a 
certain  shrewd  Celt,  named  John  Achinross;  he, 
in  turn,  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Master 
John  Cunningham,  a  worthy  citizen  and  merchant 
in  Edinburgh.  This  honest  bailie  of  the  capital, 
forming  the  link  between  savage  and  civilized  life, 
corresponded  with  Sir  Robert  Bowes;  Bowes  with 
Burghley  or  Sir  liobcrt  Cecil;  and  thus  Elizabeth, 
sitting  in  her  closet  at  Windsor  or  Greenwich, 
moved  the  strings  which  could  assemble  or  dis- 
perse the  chivalry  of  the  Isles.  This  is  no  ideal 
picture,  for  the  letters  of  the  actors  remain.  As 
early  as  March,  1594—95,  Achinross  informed 
Bowes  that  Maclean  and  Argyle  were  ready,  not 
only  to  stay  the  Clandonnell,  who,  under  Donald 
Gum,  were  then  mustering  to  assist  Tyrone;  but 
that  Maclean  himself  would  join  the  English 
army  in  Ireland,  if  Elizabeth  would  despatch 
three  or  four  ships  to  keep  his  galleys  whilst 
they  attacked  the  enemy.*  As  the  summer  came 
on,  and  the  licet  of  Donald  and  his  associates 
waited  only  for  a  fair  wind,  Cunningham  hurried 
to  the  Isles,  had  a  conference  with  Maclean,  and 
thence  rode  post  to  London,  where,  in  an  inter- 
view with  Sir  liobcrt  Cecil,  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  instant  action  and  assistance. f  The  bridle 
which  the  Laird  of  Duart  held  over  the  Islesmen 
was  simple  enough;  being  a  garrison  of  six  hun- 
dred mercenaries,  well  armed,  and  ready  to  be  led 
by  him  on  a  moment's  warning  against  any  island 
chief  who  embarked  on  foreign  service,  and  left 
his  lands  undefended  at  home.  J  The  support  of 
this  force,  however,  required  funds:  Elizabeth 
demurred;  Maclean  was  obliged  to  disband  his 
men;  and  the  most  part  of  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor,  and  bore  away  for  Ireland.  §  It  consisted 
of  a  hundred  sail,  of  which  fifty  were  galleys,  the 
rest  smaller  craft;  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and 
mariners  was  estimated  at  about  five  thousand. || 
Nine  hundred  men,  however,  under  the  captain 

•  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  25th  March,  1595,  Contents  of  John 
Achinross'  letter  to  liobcrt  Bowes. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John  Cunningham  to  Sir  R. 
Bowes,  25tb  June,  1595.  Also,  Maclean  of  Duart  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
4th  July,  1595.  Also,  same  to  Sir  R  Bowes,  4th  July,  1595.  Also, 
ibid.  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  oih  July,  1595. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  John  Achinross  to  George 
NicoNon,  2  >n<l  July,  1595. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  26th  July, 
1595. 

Ii  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  George  Arctkine  to  Nicolson, 
Dunoon,  31st  July,  1595. 
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of  the  Clan  Ranald,*  still  remained;  and  as  they 
passed  Mull  had  the  temerity  to  land  for  the 
night;  running  their  "galleys,  boats,  and  hidings," 
into  a  little  harbour,  where  they  imagined  them- 
selves secure.  But  Maclean,  by  what  Achinross 
termed  "a  bauld  onset  and  prattie  feit  of  weir," 
took  the  whole  company  prisoners,  threw  the 
chiefs  into  irons,  sent  them  to  his  dungeons  in  his 
different  castles,  appropriated  their  galleys,  and 
transported  the  common  men  to  the  mainland.! 
Amongst  the  chief  prisoners  then  taken,  were  the 
Captain  of  Clanranald  and  three  of  his  uncles, 
the  Laird  of  Knoydart,  M'lan  of  Ardnamurchan, 
Donald  Gorm's  brother,  and  others  ;  and  an 
account  of  the  surprise  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted by  John  Achinross  to  Xicolson,  the  Eng- 
lish envoy  at  the  court  of  James.  We  can  pardon 
the  enthusiasm  and  abominable  orthoepy  of  this 
devoted  Highland  servant  when  he  exclaims:  "My 
maister  is  aoquentit  with  thir  prattie  onscttis, 
without  respect  to  number  findand  vantage:  for 
divers  tymis  he  plaid  this  dance  heir  aganis  his 
enemies.  I  assuir  you,  thir  men  that  ar  tane  and 
in  captivity,  ar  the  maist  douttit  and  abil  men  in 
the  His.  Lat  your  guid  master  and  Sir  Robert 
comfort  thame  with  this  gudc  hike,  done  be  ane 
vailycant  man  of  weir,  and  ane  man  of  honor,  in 
beginning  of  her  Majestie's  service. "J 

Elizabeth  was  delighted  with  this  exploit  of 
Lauchlan  Mor,  assured  him  of  her  gratitude  and 
friendship,  and  sent  a  more  substantial  proof  than 
words,  in  a  present  of  a  thousand  crowns:  an 
"  honourable  token  of  her  favour,"  as  he  called  it 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which  he  promised  all  duty 
and  service  to  the  queen.  She  wrote  at  the  same 
time  to  the  carl  of  Argyle,§  flattered  him  by  some 
rich  token  of  her  regard,  and  ordered  Nicolson, 
her  resident  at  the  Scottish  court,  to  deliver  it  and 
her  letter  to  him  in  person,  at  Dunoon  in  Argyle. 
All  this  was  successfully  accomplished :  and  so 
cordially  did  Maclean  and  Argyle  co-operate,  sow- 
ing distrust  and  division  amongst  the  chiefs  and 
leaders  wdio  had  followed  the  banner  of  Donald 
Gonh  and  Macleod,  that  their  formidable  force 
only  made  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  meet  the  English 
ships,  which  were  on  the  watch  for  them,  enter 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Mr.  George  Aro-kine  to  Nicolson, 
Dunoon,  31st  July,  1595. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Achinross  to  Nicolson,  31st  July, 
1595. 

J  Ibid,  same  to  same. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  1st  August, 
1595. 
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into  a  friendly  treaty,  and  disperse  to  their  different 
ocean  nests,  before  a  single  effort  of  any  moment 
had  been  made.  This  sudden  arrival,  and  as 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  fleet  of  the  Islesmen, 
appears  to  have  puzzled  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times,  and  even  their  more  acute  modern  successor. 
A  black  cloud  had  been  seen  to  gather  over 
Ireland ;  and  men  waited  in  stillness  for  the  growl 
of  the  thunder  and  the  sweep  of  the  tempest, 
when  it  melted  into  air,  and  all  was  once  more 
tranquillity.  This  seemed  unaccountable,  almost 
miraculous;  but  the  letters  of  honest  John  Cun- 
ningham, and  his  Celtic  relative  Achinross,  whose 
epistles  smack  so  strongly  of  his  Gaelic  original, 
introduce  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  discover 
Lauchlan  Mor  as  the  secret  agent,  the  Celtic 
Prospero,  whose  wand  dispersed  the  galleys,  and 
restored  serenity  to  the  ocean.  The  reader  may 
be  pleased  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  this 
brave  lord  of  Duart  to  Sir  E.  Bowes,  although  his 
style  is  a  little  ponderous,  and  by  no  means  so 
polished  as  the  Danish  steel  axe,  with  which  it 
was  his  delight  to  hew  down  his  enemies:  he  is 
alluding  to  the  future  plan  of  the  campaign  in- 
tended by  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  against  Elizabeth, 
and  the  best  way  to  defeat  it : — 

"  The  earl  is  to  pursue  you  on  one  side,  and 
O'Donnell  is  to  pursue  your  lands  presently  on  the 
other  side.  They  think  to  harm  you  meikle  by 
this  way.  If  my  opinion  were  followed  out,  the 
earl  and  O'Donnell  shall  be  pursued  on  both  the 
sides  :  to  wit,  by  your  force  of  Ireland  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  the  earl  of  Argyle's  force  and  mine, 
with  my  own  presence,  on  this  side.  To  the 
which,  I  would  that  you  moved  the  earl  of  Argyle 
to  furnish  two  thousand  men  :  myself  shall  furnish 
other  two  thousand  ;  and  I  would  have  six  or  eight 
hundred  of  your  spearmen,  with  their  buttis  [sic], 
and  four  hundred  pihemen.  If  I  were  once  landed 
in  Ireland  with  this  company,  having  three  or  four 
ships  to  keep  our  galleys,  I  hope  in  God  the  earl 
should  lose  that  name  ere  our  return.  ...  In 
my  name  your  lordship  shall  have  my  duty  of 
humble  service  remembered  to  her  Majesty,  and 
commendations  to  good  Sir  Eobert  Cecil,  with 
whom  I  think  to  be  acquainted.  Your  lordship 
will  do  me  a  great  pleasure  if  you  will  let  me 
know  of  anything  in  Scotland  that  may  pleasure 
Sir  Robert.  I  am  so  hamely*  with  your  lordship, 
that  without  you  let  me  know  hereof,  I  will  think 

*  Hamely ;  familiar. 


that  your  lordship  does  dissimull  with  me.  I  am 
here,  in  Argyle,  at  pastime  and  hunting  with  the 
earl  my  cousin,  I  have  respect  to  other  kind  of 
hunting  nor  this  hunting  of  deer.  I  am  hamely 
with  your  lordship,  as  ye  may  perceive.  At  meet- 
ing (for  the  which  I  think  long),  God  willing,  we 
shall  renew  our  acquaintance."  * 

From  this  island  episode  we  must  turn  to  a  dif- 
ferent scene,  the  deathbed  of  a  great  minister. 
The  Chancellor  Maitland,  Lord  Thirlstane,  had  now 
for  some  years  ruled  the  court  and  the  country 
with  a  firm,  unchallenged,  and,  as  many  thought, 
a  haughty  superiority.  He  had  given  mortal 
offence  to  the  queen  ;  had  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land ;  and,  it  was 
whispered,  was  more  feared  than  loved  by  his  royal 
master.  But  he  had  kept  his  ground,  partly  by 
superiority  in  practical  business  talents  to  all  his 
competitors  ;  partly  by  that  deep  political  sagacity 
and  foresight  which  made  Burghley  pronounce 
him  the  "wisest  man  in  Scotland  ;"  and  not  least 
of  all,  by  that  high  personal  courage  and  somewhat 
unscrupulous  familiarity  with  conspiracy,  and  even 
with  blood,  which  blotted  most  men  of  this  semi- 
barbarous  age.  He  had,  besides,  been  a  pretty  con- 
sistent Protestant ;  and  although  in  earlier  years 
he  had  attacked  some  of  Knox's  political  dicta, 
yet  recently,  the  strong  and  decided  part  he  had 
adopted  against  Huntley  and  the  Catholic  earls 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk.  So  resistless  had  he  now  become,  that  the 
queen  and  her  friends  had  renounced  all  oppo- 
sition, and  joined  his  faction  against  Mar  the 
governor  of  the  prince,  the  favourite  of  his  royal 
master,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  higher  nobles,  f  In  this  his  palmy  state,  when 
plotting  new  schemes  of  ambition,  and  inflaming 
the  king  against  the  queen  ;  meeting  Cessford  and 
Buccleuch,  and  his  other  associates,  in  night  trysts; 
marshalling  secretly  his  whole  strength,  and  laying 
a  "platt,"  as  it  was  then  called,  or  conspiracy 
against  Mar,  by  which  he  hoped  to  hurl  him  from 
his  height  of  power,  and  rule  unchecked  over  his 
sovereign ;  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  mortal 
distemper4  At  first  he  struggled  fiercely  against 
it,  tried  to  throw  it  off,  rode  restlessly  from  place 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lauchlan  Maclean  of  Duart  to 
Sir  R.  Bowes,  Garvie  in  Argyle,  22nd  August,  1595. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  1st  September,  1595. 

%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Colvile  to  Cecil,  10th  September, 
1595.  Ibid.  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  19th  September,  1595.  Ibid. 
Nicolson  to  Bowes,  22nd  September,  1595. 
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to  place,  and  appeared  so  active  that  it  was  cur- 
rently said  the  sickness  was  only  one  of  his  old 
pretences.  But  at  last  the  malady  mastered  him, 
threw  him  on  his  couch,  and  compelled  him,  in 
fear  and  remorse,  to  send  for  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk,  and  implore  a  visit  from  the  king.  James 
resisted  repeated  messages  :  it  was  even  said  he 
had  whispered  in  a  courtier's  ear,  that  it  would  be 
a  small  matter  if  the  chancellor  were  hanged  ;  and 
when  Robert  Bruce,  one  of  the  leading  ministers, 
rode  at  four  in  the  morning  to  Thirlstane,  he  found 
the  dying  statesman  full  of  penitence  for  neglected 
opportunities,  imploring  the  prayers  of  the  Kirk, 
and  promising  to  make  many  discoveries  of  strange 
matters  if  God  granted  him  time  for  amendment  and 
reformation.*  What  appeared  to  weigh  heaviest 
on  his  conscience  was  the  part  he  had  acted  in 
sowing  dissension  between  the  king  and  queen  ; 
and  he  seemed  much  shaken  by  fears  that  many 
dark  dealings  Avould  come  out  on  this  subject. 
He  expressed  sorrow,  also,  for  his  "  partial  infor- 
mation against  John  Knox  and  other  good  men  ;  " 
and  when  asked  what  advice  he  would  leave  to  the 
king  for  the  management  of  his  estate,  shook  his 
head,  observing,  "  it  was  too  late  speerd,"  f  as  his 
thoughts  were  on  another  world.  Even  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  quoted  against  him  the  Italian 
adage,  II  periculo  passato,  il  santo  gabato,  re- 
joiced at  last  to  find  that  the  sickness  was  no 
counterfeit ;  and  were  little  able  to  restrain  their 
satisfaction  when  news  arrived  at  court  that  the 
chancellor  was  no  more.  He  died  at  Thirlstane  on 
the  night  of  the  3rd  October;  and  John  Colvile, 
his  bitter  enemy,  exultingly  wrote  to  England 
that  his  faction  or  party  were  headless,  and  must 
fall  to  pieces:  whilst  his  royal  master  publicly 
lamented  and  secretly  rejoiced,  inditing  to  his 
memory  a  high  poetical  panegyric  in  the  shape  of 
an  epitaph,  and  observing  that  he  would  "  weel 
ken"  who  next  should  have  the  Seals,  and  was 
resolved  no  more  to  use  great  men  or  chancellors 
in  his  affairs,  but  such  as  he  could  correct  and 
were  hangable.| 

All  things,  however,  were  thrown  loose  and 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  10th  September,  1595,  Advertisements 
from  Scotland.  Ibid.  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  22nd  September,  1595. 
IbiJ.  same^  to  same,  24th  September.  Ibid,  same  to  same,  3rd 
October,  1595.  "  He  [the  chancellor]  is  sore  troubled  in  conscience, 
and  with  fear  that  his  dealings  between  the  king  and  queen  should 
come  out." 

t  Speer'd ;  asked.    The  question  was  asked  too  late. 
%  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  8th  October,  1595.  Nicolson  to 
Bowes.   Ibid,  same  to  same,  11th  January,  1595. 


into  confusion  by  his  death.  The  Borders,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  in  disorder,  became  the 
daily  scenes  of  havoc,  theft,  and  murder;  torn 
with  feuds  between  the  Maxwells  and  the  Don"-- 

_  O 

lases;  ravaged  by  invasions  of  the  English:*  and 
so  reckless  of  all  restraint,  that  the  personal  pre- 
sence of  the  king  was  loudly  called  for.  At  court 
the  competitors  for  the  chancellor's  place  were 
busy,  bitter,  and  clamorous;  in  the  Kirk  the  min- 
isters gave  warning  that  the  Catholic  earls,  now 
in  banishment,  had  been  plotting  their  return, 
and  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  eve  of  invading 
England  and  Scotland  with  a  mighty  force. f  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  they  said,  that  the  Kirk 
should  have  authority  to  convene  the  people  in 
arms,  to  resist  the  threatened  danger;  and  that  an 
ambassador  should  be  sent  to  En  "land  to  arrange 
some  plan  of  common  defence.]:  James  at  once 
consented  to  the  first  proposal,  and  gave  immediate 
directions  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  but  he 
refused  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Elizabeth,  who 
had  rejected  his  suits  and  broken  her  promises, 
although  he  had  preferred  her  friendship  and 
alliance  to  that  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe. 
He  was  at  this  moment,  he  said,  ready  to  act  as 
her  lieutenant  against  the  Spaniards,  and  perish 
with  England  in  defence  of  the  true  religion.§ 
Yet  still  she  withheld  her  supplies,  and  treated 
him  with  suspicion,  notwithstanding  the  proof's 
he  was  daily  giving  of  his  sincerity  in  religion, 
and  although  she  knew  him  to  be  drowned  in  debt. 
For  this  last  assertion,  the  dreadful  embarrassment 
of  his  finances,  there  was  too  good  ground;  and 
it  had  been  long  apparent  that,  unless  some 
thorough  reform  took  place,  matters  must  come 
to  an  extremity.  The  office  of  treasurer  was  held 
by  the  Master  of  Glammis,  a  man  of  great  power, 
and  one  of  the  chief  friends  of  the  late  chancellor. 
Sir  Robert  .Melvil  was  his  depute;  Seton,  laird 
of  Parbrcath,  filled  the  office  of  comptroller; 
and  Douglas,  the  provost  of  Glcncloudcn,  that  of 
collector.  All  of  them  had  been  protected  by 
Thirlstane  during  his  supremacy  in  the  council; 
and  it  was  suspected  by  the  king,  had  fattened 
at  the  royal  expense.  This  idea  was  encouraged 
by  the  queen,  who  now  lived  on  the  most  loving 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  20th  Oct.  1595. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1595. 
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terms  with  her  lord,  and  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  point  out  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  crown 
revenues,  and  the  contrast  between  her  own  com- 
mand of  money,  out  of  so  small  a  dowry  as  she 
enjoyed,  and  the  reduced  and  beggarly  condition 
of  the  household  and  palaces  of  her  royal  consort. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  coming  playfully  to  the  king, 
she  shook  a  purse  full  of  gold  in  his  face,  and 
bade  him  accept  it  as  her  gift.  He  asked  where 
she  got  it.  "  From  my  councillors,"  she  replied, 
"  who  have  but  now  given  me  a  thousand  pieces 
in  a  purse  :  when  will  yours  do  the  like?" 
"  Never,"  said  the  king;  and  calling  instantly  for 
his  collector  and  comptroller,  he  dismissed  them 
on  the  spot,  and  chose  the  queen's  councillors  as 
his  financial  advisers.  These  were  Seton  Lord 
Urquhart,  president  of  the  Session;  Mr.  John 
Lindsay,  Mr.  John  Elphinstone,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hamilton;  to  whom  James  committed  the  entire 
management  of  his  revenues  and  household.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  charge  would  be  too 
laborious  for  so  small  a  number,  and  four  others 
were  added,  the  prior  of  Blantyre,  Skene  the 
clerk-register,  Sir  David  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Young,  master-almoner.  These  new  officers  sat 
daily  in  the  Upper  Tolbooth,  and  from  their  num- 
ber were  called  Octavians.  They  acted  without 
salary;  held  their  commissions  under  the  king's 
hand  alone;  and  by  the  vigour,  good  sense,  and 
orderly  arrangements  which  they  adopted,  promised 
a  speedy  and  thorough  reformation  of  all  financial 
abuses.* 

Elizabeth  now  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  once  more  as  her  ambassador  to 
Scotland.  He  had  been  recalled  from  that  court, 
or  rather  suffered,  at  his  own  earnest  entreaty, 
to  return  to  England,  as  far  back  as  October 
1594  ;f  and  since  that  time  to  the  present  (January, 
1595—96),  the  correspondence  with  England  and 
the  political  interests  of  that  kingdom  had  been 
intrusted  to  Mr.  George  Nicolson,  who  had  long 
acted  as  Bowes'  secretary,  and  who,  from  the  time 
that  this  minister  left  Edinburgh  till  his  return 
to  the  Scottish  court,  kept  up  an  almost  daily 
correspondence  with  him.  Elizabeth  instructed 
Bowes  to  assure  James  of  her  unalterable  friend- 
ship, but  of  the  impossibility  of  advancing  a  single 
shilling,  drained  as  she  was  by  her  assistance  to 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Bowes,  7th  January, 
1595-90.  John  Colvile,  Advertisements  from  Scotland;  from  7th 
December  to  1st  January,  1595-9G. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  19th  October,  1594. 


France,  without  which  Henry  must  have  lost  his 
throne ;  her  war  in  Ireland ;  and  her  preparations 
against  Spain,  which  at  that  instant  had  fitted 
out  a  more  mighty  armament  against  her  than  the 
Armada  of  1588.  The  ambassador  was  intrusted 
not  only  with  a  letter  from  the  English  queen 
to  James,  but  with  a  letter  and  message  to  Queen 
Anne,  whom  he  was  to  greet  with  every  expres- 
sion of  friendship,  and  to  reproach  mildly  for  her 
reserve  in  not  communicating  to  Elizabeth  the 
secret  history  of  the  late  quarrels  between  her  and 
her  royal  husband,  regarding  the  government  and 
keeping  of  the  young  prince.  He  was  also  to 
touch  on  a  still  more  delicate  subject — the  reports 
which  had  reached  the  court  of  England  of  her 
change  of  religion;  and  to  warn  her  that,  although 
his  mistress  utterly  disbelieved  such  a  slander, 
she  could  not  be  too  much  on  her  guard  against 
the  crafty  men  who  were  in  communication  with 
the  pope,  and  eager  to  seduce  her  to  their  errors.* 
Bowes'  reception  by  James  was  gracious  and  cor- 
dial. The  king  declared  his  satisfaction  in  hearing 
that  his  good  sister  was  so  well  prepared  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  the  Spaniard,  and  his 
own  readiness  to  hazard  all — life,  crown,  and 
kingdom — in  her  defence  and  his  own ;  but  he 
reminded  Bowes  of  Lord  Zouch's  arguments  and 
unfulfilled  promises;  and  whilst  he  spoke  feelingly 
of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  soldiers  without  funds,  he  hinted 
significantly,  that  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  earls 
threw  about  their  gold  pieces  with  an  open  hand ; 
and  did  not  conceal  that  large  offers  had  been 
made  to  draw  him  to  the  side  of  Spain,  although 
he  had  no  mind  to  be  so  "  limed."  He  then 
mentioned  his  intention  of  sending  his  servant, 
Mr.  David  Foulis,  to  communicate  to  Elizabeth 
the  confessions  of  certain  priests  whom  he  had 
lately  seized,  and  other  discoveries  with  which 
she  ought  to  be  acquainted;  and  alluding  to  Dole- 
man's  book  on  the  Succession  to  the  English 
Crown,  which  had  been  recently  published,  ob- 
served, that  he  took  it  to  be  the  work  of  some 
crafty  politician  in  England,  drawn  up  with  affected 
modesty  and  impartiality,  but  real  malice  against 
every  title  except  that  of  the  king  of  Spain  and 
his  daughter.  Bowes  assured  the  king  that  this 
famous  work,  which  made  so  much  noise  at  the 
time,  was  written  not  in  England,  but  in  Spain, 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Answers  to  Mr.  Bowes'  articles,  14th 
January,  1595-96.    Wholly  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand. 
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by  Persons,  an  English  Jesuit  and  traitor;  but 
James  retained  his  scepticism.* 

The  ambassador  next  sought  the  queen,  and  was 
soon  on  very  intimate  and  confidential  terms  with 
this  princess,  who  expressed  herself  highly  gratified 
by  Elizabeth's  letter.  Nothing,  she  said,  could 
give  her  greater  delight  than  to  receive  such  assur- 
ances of  kindness  and  affection  ;  and  she  would 
readily  follow  her  advice,  as  of  one  whom  she  most 
honoured,  loved,  and  trusted  ;  but  as  to  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  late  differences  between  her  and  the 
king,  and  her  wish  to  get  the  prince  into  her  hands, 
the  matter  had  been  so  sudden  and  full  of  peril, 
that  she  dared  not  send  either  letter  or  message  to 
the  queen  of  England.  She  then  threw  the  blame 
of  the  whole  on  the  late  chancellor,  who  had  acted, 
she  said,  with  great  baseness,  both  towards  herself 
and  the  king.  It  was  he  had  first  moved  her  to 
get  the  prince  out  of  Mar's  hands  ;  it  was  he  who 
animated  the  king  against  her,  persuading  him 
that  such  removal  would  endanger  his  crown  and 
person:  "  and  yet,"  said  she,  addressing  Bowes  with 
great  animation  and  some  bitterness,  "  it  was  this 
same  man  who  dealt  so  betwixt  the  king  and  myself, 
and  with  the  persons  interested  therein,  that  the 
surprise  of  the  body  of  the  king  was  plotted,  and 
would  have  taken  place  at  his  coming  to  Edinburgh ; 
but  I  discovered  the  conspiracy,  and  warned  and 
stayed  him.  Had  he  come,  he  must  have  been 
made  captive,  and  would  have  remained  in  capti- 
vity." "  These  secrets,"  said  Bowes,  in  his  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  "  she  desired  to  be  commended  by 
my  letters  to  your  Majesty's  only  hands,  view,  and 
secrecy ;  and  that  none  other  should  know  the 
same."  As  to  her  reported  change  of  religion,  the 
queen  frankly  admitted  that  attempts  had  been 
made  for  her  conversion  to  Rome  ;  but  all  had  now 
passed  and  failed.  She  remained  a  Protestant,  and 
would  rather  not  reveal  the  names  of  the  practisers. 
If  they  again  assaulted  her  religion,  Elizabeth 
should  know  who  they  were,  and  how  she  had 
answered  thcm.f 

The  continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Tyrone  with  the  Western  Isles,  had 
greatly  annoyed  Elizabeth :  and  Bowes  was  ordered 
to  communicate  with  the  king,  and  with  Maclean 
of  Duart,  on  the  subject.  He  found  that  James 
had  resolved  to   adopt   speedily   some  decided 

MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Lord  Bursjhlev,  February 
21,  1595-96. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  the  Queen,  February 
21,  1595-96. 


measures  to  bring  the  Isles  into  order  ;  and  hoped 
to  succeed  by  employing  in  this  service  the  carl 
of  Argyle,  Maclean,  and  Mackenzie,  to  whose  sister 
Maclean  had  lately  married  his  eldest  son.  The 
ambassador  had  been,  as  usual,  tutored  to  spare 
his  mistress'  purse,  whilst  he  sounded  Maclean's 
"  mind,  power,  and  resolution  ;"  *  and  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  drive  a  hard  bargain.  I  Te  waa 
alarmed,  too,  with  the  din  of  warlike  preparations 
then  sounding  through  the  Western  archipelago. 
Donald  Gorm  was  mustering  his  men,  and  repairing 
his  galleys ;  Macleod  of  Harris  had  lately  landed 
from  Ireland,  and  was  ready  to  return  with  fresh 
power  ;  and  Angus  Maconncl,  another  potent  chief, 
was  assembling  his  galleys  and  soldiers. f  Maclean 
himself  was  in  Tiree,  then  reckoned  ten  days' 
journey  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  Argyle,  so  intent  in 
investigating  the  murder  of  Campbell  of  Calder, 
now  traced  to  Campbell  of  Ardkinglas,  that  Bowes 
could  have  no  immediate  transactions  with  cither. 
He  set,  however,  Cunningham  and  Achinross,  his 
former  agents,  to  work  ;  and  when  these  active 
emissaries  got  amongst  the  Highlanders,  the  storm 
of  letters,  memorials,  contracts,  queries,  answers, 
and  estimates,  soon  poured  down  on  the  unhappy 
head  of  Bowes,  who  implored  Cecil,  but  with  small 
success,  to  send  him  instructions,  and  some  portion 
of  treasure,  to  satisfy  Elizabeth's  Celtic  auxiliaries, 
who  clamoured  for  gold.  Maclean  was  perfectly 
ready,  as  before,  to  attack  Tyrone  ;  and  confident 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  he  had  already 
communicated,  if  carried  into  vigorous  effect,  would 
reduce  the  great  rebel.  But  he  made  it  imperative 
on  the  queen  to  furnish  two  thousand  soldiers,  and 
advance  a  month's  pay  to  his  men.  He  himself, 
he  said,  had  neither  spared  "  gear  nor  pains  in 
the  service ;  and  yet  her  Majesty's  long  promised 
present  of  a  thousand  crowns  had  not  yet  arrived. J 
These  remonstrances  produced  the  effect  desired. 
Elizabeth  was  shamed  into  some  settlement  of  her 
promises ;  and  Maclean,  with  his  island  chivalry, 
declared  himself  ready  to  obey  her  Majesty's  orders 
with  all  promptitude  and  fidelity. § 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  K.  Cecil,  21tli 
February,  1595-96. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  R.  Cecil,  6tli  March, 
1595-96.  Memorial  to  John  Cunningham,  22nd  February,  1595-96. 
Answers  by  Maclean  to  the  Questions  proposed  by  Sir  It.  Bowes,  30lh 
March,  1596. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  21th  February,  1595-96.  Ibid. 
Bowes  to  R.  Cecil,  6th  March,  1595-96.  Ibid.  Bowes  to  Cecil,  16th 
March,  1595-96.  Ibid.  Maclean  to  Bowes,  Coll,  18th  March,  1595-96. 
Ibid.  Maclean's  Answers  to  Bowes,  30th  March,  1596. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Sir  K.  Cecil,  7th  April, 
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The  ambassador  speedily  discovered  that  the 
eighteen  months  during  which  he  had  been  absent, 
had  added  both  energy  and  wisdom  to  James'  char- 
acter. It  was  evident  there  was  more  than  empty 
compliment  in  Nicolson's  observation — that,  in 
severity,  he  began  to  rule  like  a  king.  There  was 
still,  indeed,  about  him  much  that  was  frivolous, 
undignified,  and  capricious ;  much  favouritism, 
much  extravagance,  an  extraordinary  love  of  his 
pleasures,  and  a  passion  for  display  in  oratory, 
poetry,  theology,  and  scholastic  disputation,  which 
was  frequently  ridiculous  ;  but  with  all  this  he  was 
dreaded  by  his  nobles,  and  compelled  respect  and 
obedience.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  to  old  age,  his 
eye  became  steadily  fixed  on  the  English  crown, 
which  he  considered  his  undoubted  right ;  and  the 
one  great  engrossing  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
secure  it.  His  fairest  chance,  he  thought,  to  gain 
the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  the  English  people, 
when  death  took  from  them  their  own  great  prin- 
cess, was  to  show  that  he  knew  how  to  rule  over 
his  own  unruly  subjects.  Hence  his  vigorous 
determination  to  restrain,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  power  of  the  greater  nobility ;  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  finances ;  to  leduce  the  Isles,  and  con- 
solidate his  kingdom  ;  and  to  bridle  the  claims  of 
the  Kirk,  in  all  matters  of  civil  government  or 
interference  with  the  royal  prerogative  ;  whilst  he 
warmly  seconded  their  efforts  for  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  resistance  to  the 
efforts  of  its  enemies. 

Not  long  after  Bowes'  arrival,  the  convention  of 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the 
king,  then  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  broke 
off  his  sport  and  returned  to  Holyrood,  that  he 
might  "  honour  the  Kirk  (as  Bowes  observed)  with 
his  presence  and  his  oration."  The  moderator, 
Mr.  Robert  Pont,  warmly  welcomed  the  royal 
party  ;  which  embraced  the  duke  of  Lennox,  Lord 
Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Mar,  and  Orkney: 
and  addressing  the  king,  thanked  him  in  name  of 
the  Assembly  for  his  presence  ;  reminding  him  of 
the  honour  obtained  by  Constantine  in  favouring 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  by  David, 
in  dancing  before  the  ark.  In  reply,  James  pro- 
fessed his  zeal  for  religion  since  his  youth  up.-  He 
had  ever  esteemed  it,  as  he  declared,  more  glory  to 
be  a  Christian  than  a  king,  whatever  slanders  to 
the  contrary  were  spoken  against  him.  It  was  this 
zeal  which  moved  him  to  convene  the  present 
Assembly  ;  for  being  aware  of  the  designs  of  Spain, 


their  great  enemy,  against  religion  and  this  isle,  he 
was  anxious  to  meet,  not  only  the  ministry,  but  the 
barons  and  gentlemen  ;  to  receive  their  advice,  and 
resolve  on  measures  to  resist  the  common  enemy. 
Two  points  he  would  press  on  them — reformation 
and  preparation  ;  the  reformation  of  themselves, 
clergy,  people,  and  king.  For  his  own  part,  he 
never  refused  admonition  ;  he  was  ever  anxious  to 
be  told  his  faults  ;  and  his  chamber  door  should 
never  be  closed  to  any  minister  who  reproved  him. 
All  he  begged  was,  that  they  would  first  speak 
privately  before  they  arraigned  him  in  open  pulpit. 
He  hated  the  common  vice  of  ambition  ;  but  of  one 
thing  he  was  really  ambitious — to  have  the  name 
of  James  VI.  honoured,  as  the  establisher  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  provider  of  livings  for  the  ministry 
throughout  his  whole  dominions.  And  now,  as  to 
his  second  point,  preparation  against  the  common 
enemy,  one  thing  was  clear :  they  must  have  paid 
troops.  The  country  must  be  put  to  charges. 
The  times  were  changed  since  their  forefathers 
followed  each  his  lord  or  his  laird  to  Pinkie  field  ; 
a  confused  multitude,  incapable  of  discipline,  and 
an  easy  prey  to  regular  soldiers,  as  the  event  of 
that  miserable  day  could  testify.  Of  how  many 
great  names  had  it  been  the  wreck  and  ruin  !  Since 
then  the  fashioji  and  art  of  war  had  entirely  altered ; 
and  he  protested  it  was  a  shame  that  Scotland 
should  be  lying  in  careless  security,  whilst  all  other 
countries  were  up  and  in  arms.* 

This  speech  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  minis- 
ters ;  and  their  joy  was  increased  by  a  message 
brought  to  them  soon  after  by  Mr.  John  Preston 
and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce,  intimating  the  king's 
resolution  to  have  the  whole  kirks  in  Scotland 
supplied  with  ministers,  and  endowed  with  suffi- 
cient stipends.  He  requested  the  Kirk  to  cause 
their  commissioners  to  meet  with  those  councillors 
and  officers  whom  he  had  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  fix  upon  some  plan  for  carrying  his  resolu- 
tion into  effect.  But  he  commanded  his  commis- 
sioners to  represent  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk 
how  much  this  good  work  was  hindered  by  them- 
selves. Why  did  they  teach  the  people  that  the 
king  and  his  councillors  resisted  the  planting  of 
kirks,  and  swallowed  up  the  livings  of  the  clergy, 
when  they  were  truly  most  willing  that  the  whole 
kirks  should  be  planted,  and  the  rents  of  the  minis- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  25th  March,  1596,  The  King  of  Scots' 
Speecli  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Ministrv.  Ibid.  Bowes  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  26th  March,  1596. 
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tors  augmented,  as  far  as  could  be  obtained  with 
consent  of  the  nobility  and  the  tacksmen  of  the 
teinds,  whose  rights,  without  order  of  law,  could 
not  be  impaired?* 

The  Assembly  received  such  propositions  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction;  and  whilst  they  protested 
their  ignorance  that  any  of  their  number  had 
given,  in  their  discourses,  any  just  cause  of  offence, 
it  would  be  their  care,  they  said,  in  future,  so 
wisely  to  handle  their  doctrine,  that  neither  king 
nor  council  should  be  discouraged  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  good  work.  Meantime,  before  they 
separated,  they  would  humbly  beseech  his  Majesty 
to  examine  and  remove  "certain  griefs  which  still 
cat  like  a  canker  into  the  body  of  the  Kirk." 
Divers  Jesuits  and  excommunicated  papists  were 
entertained  within  the  country,  confirming  in 
error  those  already  perverted;  endangering  the 
unstable,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  the^fe\urn  of 
the  papist  earls,  with  the  assistance  of  strangers. 
The  lands  of  these  forfeited  traitors  were,  to  the 
grief  of  all  good  men,  still  peaceably  enjoyed  by 
them;  their  confederates  and  friends  suffered  to  go 
at  large;  whilst  the  laws,  not  only  against  such 
treasons,  but  on  all  other  points,  were  so  partially 
administered,  that  a  flood  of  crime,  murders, 
oppressions,  incests,  adulteries,  and  every  species 
of  wrong,  inundated  the  land,  and  threatened  to 
tear  society  in  pieces,  f 

To  this  remonstrance  a  favourable  answer  was 
returned;  and  nothing  but  fair  weather  appeared 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  Kirk.  Yet  it  was 
whispered  that,  beneath  this  serenity,  James  had 
some  perilous  projects  in  his  head,  and  meditated 
a  restoration  of  the  Catholic  earls.J  All,  however, 
was  quiet  for  the  moment;  and  the  king  was  look- 
ing anxiously  for  the  return  of  his  envoy  Foulis, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Elizabeth,  when  an  event 
occurred  on  the  Borders  which  threatened  to  throw 
everything  into  confusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Bucclcuch,  a  baron  of  proud  temper,  undaunted 
courage,  and  considered  one  of  the  ablest  military 
leaders  in  Scotland,  was  at  this  time  warden  of  the 
S\  est  Marches;  having  for  his  brother  warden  of 
England,  Lord  Scrope,  also  a  brave  and  experienced 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Mr.  John  Preston  and  Mr. 
Edward  Bruce.  Answers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  same,  30th 
March,  1596. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Instructions  to  Mr.  John  Preston  and 
Mr.  Edward  Bruce.  Answers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  same, 
30th  March,  159G. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  18th  May, 
159G. 


officer.  Scropc's  deputy  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Salkeld;  Buccleuch's,  a  baron  of  his  own 
clan,  Hubert  Scott  of  Haining;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  principals,  it  was  the  duty  of  these  subor- 
dinate officers  to  hold  the  Warden  Courts  for  the 
punishment  of  outlaws  and  offenders.  Such  courts 
presented  a  curious  spectacle:  for  men  met  in 
perfect  peace  and  security,  protected  by  the  law  of 
the  Borders,  which  made  it  death  for  any  English- 
man or  Scotsman  to  draw  weapon  upon  his  greatest 
foe,  from  the  time  of  holding  the  court  till  next 
morning  at  sunrise.  It  was  judged  that,  in  this 
interval,  all  might  return  home;  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  with  such  a  population  as  that  of  the 
Borders,  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  enforcement 
of  this  law  could  save  the  country  from  perpetual 
rapine  and  murder.  William  Armstrong  of  Kin- 
mont,  or  in  the  more  graphic  and  endearing  phrase- 
ology of  the  Borders,  "  Kinmont  Willie,"  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  notorious  and  gallant  thieves 
or  freebooters  in  Liddcsdalc.  Ho  was  himself  a 
man  of  great  personal  strength  and  stature;  and 
had  four  sons,  Jock,  Francie,  Geordie,  and  Sandie 
Armstrong,  each  of  them  a  braver  and  more  suc- 
cessful moss-trooper  than  the  other.  Their  exploits 
had  made  them  known  and  dreaded  over  the  whole 
district;  and  their  father  and  they  had  more  "  bills 
filed "  against  them  at  the  Warden  Courts,  more 
personal  quarrels  and  family  feuds  to  keep  their 
blood  hoi  and  their  hands  on  their  weapons,  than 
any  twenty  men  in  Liddesdale.  This  Willie  of 
Kinmont,  who  was  a  retainer  of  Bucclcuch  and  a 
special  favourite  of  his  chief,  had  been  attending 
a  Warden  Court,  held  by  the  English  and  Scottish 
depute  wardens,  at  a  place  named  the  Dayhohn  of 
Kershope,  where  a  small  "burn"  or  rivulet  divides 
the  two  countries,  and  was  quietly  returning  home 
through  Liddcsdalc,  with  three  or  four  in  company, 
when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  two 
hundred  English  Borderers,  chased  for  some  miles, 
captured,  tied  to  a  horse,  and  carried  in  triumph  to 
Carlisle  castle;  where  Lord  Scrope  the  governor 
and  warden  cast  him,  heavily  ironed,  into  the 
common  prison.  Such  an  outrageous  violation 
of  Border  law  was  instantly  complained  of  by 
Bucclcuch,  who  wrote  repeatedly  to  Lord  Scrope, 
demanding  the  release  of  his  follower;*  and  receiv- 
ing no  satisfactory  reply,  swore  that  he  would 
bring  Kinmont  Willie  out  of  Carlisle  castle,  quick 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  The  names  of  such  as  en- 
forced the  Castle  for  Kinmont;  dated,  in  Burghlcy's  hand,  13th  ApriL 
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or  dead,  with  his  own  hand.  The  threat  was 
esteemed  a  mere  bravado ;  for  the  castle  was 
strongly  garrisoned  and  well  fortified,  in  the  middle 
of  a  populous  and  hostile  city,  and  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Scrope,  as  brave  a  soldier  as 
in  all  England.  Yet  Buccleuch  was  not  intimi- 
dated. Choosing  a  dark  tempestuous  night  (the 
13  th  of  April),  he  assembled  two  hundred  of  his 
bravest  men  at  the  tower  of  Morton,  a  fortalice 
on  "the  debateable  land,"  on  the  water  of  Sark, 
about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle.  Amongst  these, 
the  leader  whom  he  most  relied  on  was  Wat  Scott 
of  Harden;  but  along  with  him  were  Wat  Scott 
of  Branxholm,  Wat  Scott  of  Goldielands,  Jock 
Elliot  of  the  Copshaw,  Sandie  Armstrong,  son 
to  Hobbic  the  Laird  of  Mangerton,  Kinmont's 
four  sons — Jock,  Francie,  Sandie,  and  Geordie 
Armstrong — Bob  of  the  Langholm,  and  Willie 
Bell  the  Bedcloak,  all  noted  and  daring  men. 
They  were  well  mounted,  armed  at  all  points,  and 
carried  with  them  scaling-ladders,  besides  iron 
crowbars,  sledge-hammers,  hand-picks,  and  axes. 
Thus  furnished,  and  favoured  by  the  extreme  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  they  passed  the  river  Esk ;  rode 
briskly  through  the  Grahames'  country;  forded  the 
Eden,  then  swollen  over  its  banks;  and  came  to  the 
brook  Caday,  close  by  Carlisle,  where  Buccleuch 
made  his  men  dismount,  and  silently  led  eighty  of 
them,  with  the  ladders  and  iron  tools,  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall  of  the  base  or  outer  court  of  the  castle. 
Everything  favoured  them:  the  heavens  were  as 
black  as  pitch,  the  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  and 
as  they  raised  their  ladders  to  fix  them  on  the 
cope-stone  they  could  hear  the  English  sentinels 
challenge  as  they  walked  their  rounds.  To  their 
rage  and  disappointment  the  ladders  proved  too 
short;  but  finding  a  postern  in  the  wall,  they 
undermined  it,  and  soon  made  a  breach  enough  for 
a  soldier  to  squeeze  through.  In  this  way  a  dozen 
stout  fellows  passed  into  the  outer  court  (Buccleuch 
himself  being  the  fifth  man  who  entered),*  dis- 
armed and  bound  the  watch,  wrenched  open  the 
postern  from  the  inside,  and  thus  admitting  their 
companions,  were  masters  of  the  place.  Twenty-four 
troopers  now  rushed  to  the  castle  jail,  Buccleuch 
meantime  keeping  the  postern  ;  forced  the  door 
of  the  chamber  where  Kinmont  was  confined; 
carried  him  off  in  his  irons;  and  sounding  their 
trumpet,  the  signal  agreed  on,  were  answered  by 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  The  names  of  such  as  enforced 
the  Castle  for  Kinmont. 


loud  shouts  and  the  trumpet  of  Buccleuch,  whose 
troopers  filled  the  base  court.  All  was  now  terror 
and  confusion,  both  in  town  and  castle.  The 
alarum-bell  rang,  and  was  answered  by  his  brazen 
brethren  of  the  cathedral  and  the  town-house ;  the 
beacon  blazed  up  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower ; 
and  its  red,  uncertain  glare  on  the  black  sky  and 
the  shadowy  forms  and  glancing  armour  of  the 
Borderers,  rather  increased  the  horror  and  their 
numbers.  None  could  see  their  enemy  or  tell  his 
real  strength.  Lord  Scrope,  believing,  as  he 
afterwards  wrote  to  Burghley,  that  five  hundred 
Scots  were  in  possession  of  the  castle,  kept  himself 
close  within  his  chamber.  Kinmont  Will  himself, 
as  he  was  carried  on  his  friends'  shoulders  beneath 
the  warden's  window,  roared  out  a  lusty  "  Good 
night"  to  his  lordship;  and  in  a  wonderfully  brief 
space  Buccleuch  had  effected  his  purpose,  joined 
his  men  on  the  Caday,  remounted  his  troopers, 
forded  once  more  the  Esk  and  the  Eden,  and 
bearing  his  rescued  favourite  in  the  middle  of  his 
little  band,  regained  the  Scottish  Border  before 
sunrise.  This  brilliant  exploit,  the  last  and  assuredly 
one  of  the  bravest  feats  of  Border  warfare,  was  long 
talked  of ;  embalmed  in  an  inimitable  ballad ;  and 
fondly  dwelt  on  by  tradition,  which  has  preserved 
some  graphic  touches.  Kinmont,  in  swimming 
his  horse  through  the  Eden,  which  was  then 
flooded,  was  much  cumbered  by  the  irons  round 
his  ancles;  and  is  said  to  have  drily  observed,  that 
often  as  he  had  breasted  it,  he  never  had  such 
heavy  spurs.  His  master,  Buccleuch,  eager  to  rid 
him  of  these  shackles,  halted  at  the  first  smith's 
house  they  came  to  within  the  Scottish  Border; 
but  the  door  was  locked,  the  family  in  bed,  and 
the  knight  of  the  hammer  so  sound  a  sleeper  that 
he  was  only  wakened  by  the  lord  warden  thrusting 
his  long  spear  through  the  window,  and  nearly 
spitting  both  Vulcan  and  his  lady.* 

Jocular,  however,  as  were  these  circumstances 
to  the  victors,  the  business  was  no  laughing  matter 
to  Lord  Scrope,  who  came  forth  from  his  bed- 
chamber to  find  that  his  castle  had  been  stormed, 
his  garrison  bearded,  and  his  prisoner  carried  off 
by  only  eighty  men.  He  instantly  wrote  to  the 
privy  council  and  Lord  Burghley,  complaining  of 
so  audacious  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  queen's 
castles*  in  time  of  peace;  and  advising  his  royal 

*  Contemporary  Account  in  the  Warrender  MSS. ;  and  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Scrope  to  Burghley.  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,  vol  ii.  p.  60. —  See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  30. 
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mistress  to  insist  with  James  on  the  delivery  of 
Buccleuch,  that  he  might  receive  the  punishment 
which  so  audacious  an  outrage,  as  he  termed  it, 
deserved.  But  Buccleuch  had  much  to  offer  in 
his  defence:  he  pleaded  that  Kinmont's  seizure  and 
imprisonment  had  been  a  gross  violation  of  the 
law;  that  it  was  not  until  every  possible  represen- 
tation had  failed,  and  till  his  own  sovereign's 
remonstrance,  addressed  to  Elizabeth,  had  been 
treated  with  contempt,  that  he  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands;  and  that  his  Borderers  com- 
mitted no  outrage,  either  on  life  or  property, 
although  they  might  have  made  Scrope  and  his 
garrison  prisoners,  and  sacked  the  city.  All  this 
was  true;  and  the  king  for  a  while  resisted  com- 
pliance with  Elizabeth's  demand,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  his  council  and 
barons,  and  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk; 
whilst  the  people  were  clamorous  in  their  applause, 
and  declared  that  no  more  gallant  action  had  been 
done  even  in  Wallace's  days.*  But  at  last  James' 
spirit  quailed  under  the  impetuous  remonstrance 
of  the  queen;  and  the  Border  chief  was  first  com- 
mitted to  ward  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,!  and 
afterwards  sent  on  parole  to  England,  where  he 
remained  till  the  outrages  of  the  English  Borderers 
rendered  his  services  as  warden  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  country  from  havoc.J  He 
was  then  delivered.  It  is  said  that,  during  his 
stay  in  England  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Elizabeth,  who  loved  bold  actions  even  in 
her  enemies.  She  demanded  of  him,  with  one  of 
those  lion-like  glances  which  used  to  throw  her 
proudest  nobles  on  their  knees,  how  he  had  dared 
to  storm  her  castle:  to  which  the  Border  baron, 
nothing  daunted,  replied  —  "What,  madam,  is 
there  that  a  brave  man  may  not  dare?"  The 
rejoinder  pleased  her;  and  turning  to  her  courtiers, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  a  thousand  such  leaders, 
and  I'll  shake  any  throne  in  Europe !"§ 

This  obsequiousness  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  of  England  was  not  without 
a  purpose;  for  James  had  now  resolved  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  earls,  and  anticipated 
the  utmost  opposition,  not  only  from  the  powerful 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  3rd  July,  1596. 
Spottiswood,  p.  416.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  31. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  19th  August, 
1596.    Ibid,  same  to  same,  12th  October,  1596. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  the  Queen,  10th  Nov. 
1596.    See  Notes  and  Illustrations,  32. 

§  Notes  on  the  Ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie.  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50.    Bymer's  Pccdera,  vol.  svi.  p.  318. 
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party  of  the  Kirk,  but  from  Burghley  and  his  royal 
mistress.  The  aged  lord  treasurer,  who  had  long 
managed  the  whole  affairs  of  Scotland,  had  recently 
written  to  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  now  secretary 
of  State,  that  he  suspected  the  "  Octavians,"  the 
eight  councillors  who  now  ruled  the  state,  to  be 
little  else  than  "  hollow  papists."  It  was  evident, 
he  added,  that  the  king  was  much  governed  by 
them,  and  that  his  affection  to  the  "  crew  "  would 
increase :  he  advised,  therefore,  that  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador,  should  have  secret  conference 
with  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  who  would  dis- 
cover the  truth  and  devise  a  remedy.*  This  was 
written  in  July;  and  there  were  good  reasons  for 
Burghley's  suspicions.  As  early  as  May,  Bowes 
had  detected  the  incipient  movement  in  favour  of 
the  banished  earls,  and  their  resolution  to  petition 
the  king  for  their  return,  f  They  were  to  make 
submission  to  the  king  and  the  church,  and  to 
have  their  cause  espoused  by  the  duke  of  Lennox. 
Not  long  after,  the  earl  of  Huntley  landed  from 
the  Continent  at  Eyemouth;  and  passing  in  dis- 
guise into  Scotland,  encountered,  on  the  road, 
the  Lord  St.  Colm,  whose  brother  he  had  slain. 
Fortunately  for  the  returned  exile,  his  mean 
dress  concealed  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemy,  and  he  arrived  safely  amongst  his  friends, 
who,  aware  of  the  court  intrigues  in  his  favour, 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  procure  his  restora- 
tion. But  these  were  met  by  cries  of  horror  and 
warning  from  the  Kirk,  which  increased  to  their 
loudest  note  when  it  was  reported  that  Errol  had 
been  seen  with  Huntley  at  his  castle,  the  Bog  of 
Gicht,  and  that  Angus  had  dared  to  come  secretly 
into  Perth,  from  which  he  was  only  driven  by  a 
peremptory  charge  of  the  magistrates.^ 

Meanwhile  the  countess  of  Huntley,  who  had 
much  influence  at  court,  presented  some  overtures 
upon  the  part  of  her  husband.  He  had  never,  he 
said,  held  any  traffic  with  any  individuals  what- 
ever against  the  reformed  religion,  since  his  leaving 
Scotland,  and  was  ready  to  abide  his  trial,  if  any 
one  dared  to  accuse  him.  He  was  ready,  also,  to 
banish  from  his  company  all  seminary  priests  and 
known  papists;  and  would  willingly  hold  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  religion  with  any  ministers 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Burghley  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  10th 
July,  1596,  addressed  "To  my  lovyng  son." 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  18th  May, 
1596. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Burghley,  20th  October, 
1596. 
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of  the  Kirk,  by  whose  arguments  he  might  possibly 
be  induced  to  embrace  their  religion.  He  would 
receive,  he  added,  any  presbyterian  pastor  into  his 
house  for  bis  better  instruction;  would  support 
him  at  bis  own  expense;  would  assist  the  Kirk 
with  his  utmost  power  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
discipline;  and  only  required,  in  return,  that  a 
reasonable  time  should  be  given  him  to  be  satis- 
fied in  his  conscience ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  he 
should  be  absolved  from  the  heavy  sentence  of 
excommunication  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  him.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  moderate  than  such 
requests;  but  the  Kirk  fired  at  the  very  idea  that 
an  excommunicated  traitor,  as  they  termed  the 
earl,  who  had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  a  crime 
punisbable  by  death,  and  who,  in  the  face  of  his 
sentence  of  banishment,  had  dared  without  license 
to  return,  should  have  the  hardihood  to  propose 
any  terms  whatever.  It  was  whispered  that  the 
Spanish  faction  was  daily  gaining  strength ;  that 
the  earls  would  not  show  the'mselves  so  openly 
unless  they  knew  their  return  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  king  ;  that  the  party  against  the  truth  and 
liberty  of  the  word  was  bold  and  confident  of 
success,  both  in  England  and  at  home ;  and 
that,  if  some  great  and  resolute  resistance  were 
not  instantly  made,  the  Kirk,  with  all  its  boasted 
purity  and  privileges,  would  become  the  prey  of 
Antichrist.  To  remedy  or  avert  these  evils,  a  day 
of  humiliation  was  appointed  to  be  observed  with 
more  than  ordinary  rigour,  in  which  the  people 
and  the  ministry  were  called  upon  to  weep  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  for  a  land  polluted  by  the 
enemies  of  God,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  favour.  A  body  of  sixteen  commissioners 
was  selected  from  the  ministers,  who  were  to  sit 
monthly  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Council  of  the  Church:"  their  duty  was  to  pro- 
vide, according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  Ne  quid 
Ecclesia  detrimenti  caperet  ("That  the  church 
should  receive  no  damage ")  ;  and  through  them  a 
constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  all  parts 
of  the  realm  .f 

These  proceedings  alarmed  the  king,  who  could 
see  no  good  grounds  for  the  erection  of  so  for- 
midable a  machinery  against  what  he  deemed  an 
imaginary  attack,  and  directed  some  members  of 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Offer  of  the  Countess  of  Huntley,  19th 
October,  1590.    Also,  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  xvi.  p.  305. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  418. 


his  privy  council  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  more 
moderate  ministers,  and  persuade  them  of  the 
groundlessness  of  their  apprehensions.  If,  he  said, 
the  three  earls  were  repentant;  if  they  had  already 
suffered  exile  and  were  solicitous  to  hear  the  truth 
and  return  to  their  country  and  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  why  should  he,  their  prince,  be  precluded 
from  the  exercise  of  mercy,  the  brightest  jewel  in 
his  prerogative?  and  why,  above  all,  should  the 
church,  whose  doors  ought  ever  to  stand  open  to 
returning  penitents,  shut  them  remorselessly  in 
their  faces,  and  consign  them  to  darkness  and 
despair  ?  "* 

These  sentiments  of  the  king  were  as  politic  as 
they  were  merciful;  for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdom,  considering  Elizabeth's  advanced  age 
and  the  power  of  the  Koman  Catholics  in  England 
as  well  as  in  his  own  dominions,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  unfavourable  to  his  title  of  succes- 
sion than  to  have  become  a  religious  persecutor. 
Indeed,  the  arguments  of  the  more  violent  amongst 
the  ministers  were  revolting  and  absurd.  The 
crime  of  which  the  Catholic  earls  had  been  guilty 
(so  they  reasoned)  was  of  that  atrocious  nature 
which  rendered  pardon  by  the  civil  power  impos- 
sible. They  were  idolaters,  and  must  die  the 
death;  though,  upon  repentance,  they  might  be 
absolved  by  the  Kirk  from  the  sentence  of  spiritual 
death.*  Such  a  merciless  mode  of  reasoning,  pro- 
ceeding, as  Spottiswood  has  remarked,  rather  from 
"  passion  than  any  good  zeal,"  greatly  disgusted 
the  king,  who  perceived  that,  under  the  alleged 
necessity  of  watching  over  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
the  Kirk  were  erecting  a  tribunal  independent 
alike  of  the  law  and  the  throne.  Nor  did  James 
conceal  these  sentiments  ;  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  ministers,  both  in  public  and  private, 
at  council  and  table.  It  was  in  vain  that  some  of 
the  brethren  (for  here,  as  in  all  other  popular  fac- 
tions, there  was  a  more  moderate  party,  who  were 
dragged  forward  and  hustled  into  excesses  by  the 
more  violent)  entreated  him  to  explain  the  causes 
of  his  offence,  and  declared  their  anxiety  for  an 
agreement.  "As  to  agreement,"  said  the  monarch, 
"  never  will  there  be  an  agreement  as  long  as  the 
limits  of  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  are  so  vague  and  undistinguishable. 
The-lines  must  be  strongly  and  clearly  drawn.  In 
your  preachings  your  license  is  intolerable ;  you 
censure  both  prince,  Estate,  and  council;  you  con- 

*  Spottiswood,  pp.  418,  419. 
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voke  General  Assemblies  without  my  authority; 
you  pass  laws  under  the  allegation  that  they  are 
purely  ecclesiastical,  but  which  interfere  with  my 
prerogative,  and  restrict  the  decisions  of  my  council 
and  my  judges.  To  these  my  allowance  or  appro- 
bation is  never  required;  and  under  the  general 
head  of  'Scandal'  your  Synods  and  Presbyteries 
fulminate  the  most  bitter  personal  attacks,  and 
draw  within  the  sphere  of  their  censure  every 
conceivable  grievance.  To  think  of  agreement 
under  such  circumstances  is  vain;  even  if  made,  it 
could  not  last  for  a  moment."* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  when  the  feelings  of 
the  king  and  the  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement,  Mr.  David  Black,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  St.  Andrews,  a  fierce  Puritan,  delivered  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  not  only  animadverted  on  the 
threatened  triumph  of  idolatry  at  home,  but  raised 
his  voice  against  the  prelacy  which  had  established 
itself  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The  queen 
of  England,  he  said,  was  an  atheist;  the  religion 
professed  in  that  kingdom  nothing  better  than  an 
empty  show,  guided  by  the  injunctions  of  the 
bishops ;  and  not  content  with  this  pageant  at 
home,  they  were  now  persuading  the  king  to  set  it 
up  in  Scotland.  As  for  his  highness,  none  knew 
better  than  he  did  of  the  meditated  return  of  these 
papist  earls  ;  and  herein  he  was  guilty  of  manifest 
treachery.  But  what  could  they  look  for?  Was 
not  Satan  the  head  of  both  court  and  council? 
Were  not  all  kings  devil's  bairns?  Was  not  Satan 
in  the  court,  in  the  guiders  of  the  court,  in  the 
head  of  the  court?  Were  not  the  lords  of  Session 
miscreants  and  bribers,  the  nobility  cormorants, 
and  the  queen  of  Scotland  a  woman  whom,  for 
fashion's  sake,  they  might  pray  for,  but  in  whose 
time  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  good?f 

This  insolent  attack  was  followed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  an  indignant  complaint  of  Bowes 
the  English  ambassador;  and  the  offender  was  im- 
mediately cited  to  appear  before  the  privy  council. 
To  obey  this  summons,  however,  would  have  been 
construed  into  an  abandonment  of  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  Kirk,  and  Black  at  once  declined 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  His  "declinator" 
is  an  extraordinary  paper;  and  by  the  high  tone 
which  it  assumed,  fully  justified  all  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  king.    "  Albeit,"  said  he,  addressing 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  419. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Effect  of  Information  against  Mr.  David 
Black.  Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  128.  Also,  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Pro- 
cess against  Mr.  David  Black,  9th  December,  159G. 


the  king  and  council,  "  I  am  ready,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  grace  of  God,  to  give  a  confession,  and 
to  stand  to  the  defence  of  every  point  of  the  truth 
of  God  uttered  by  me,  either  by  opening  up  of  this 
word,  or  application  thereof,  before  your  Majesty 
or  council;  .  .  .  yet,  seeing  I  am  brought  at 
this  time  to  stand  before  your  Majesty  and  coun- 
cil, as  a  judge  set  to  cognosce  and  discern  upon  my 
doctrine,  wherethrough  my  answering  to  the  said 
pretended  accusation  might  import  with  the  mani- 
fest prejudice  of  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk,  and 
acknowledging  also  of  your  Majesty's  jurisdiction 
in  matters  that  are  mere  spiritual,  which  might 
move  your  Majesty  to  attempt  farther  in  the  spirit- 
ual government  of  the  Kirk  of  God :  .  .  There- 
fore," so  he  continued,  "  I  am  constrained,  in  all 
humility  and  submission  of  mind,  to  use  a  declina- 
ture of  the  judgment,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion,  as  appeared 
most  evidently  in  all  the  kirks  of  his  saints  (of 
whom  only  I  have  the  grace  of  my  calling  as  his 
ambassador,  albeit  most  unworthy  of  that  honour 
to  bear  his  name  amongst  the  saints),  he  has  given 
me  his  word,  and  no  law  nor  tradition  of  man,  as 
the  only  instructions  whereby  I  should  rule  the 
whole  actions  of  my  calling  in  preaching  of  the 
word,  administering  of  the  seals  thereof,  and  exer- 
cising of  the  discipline:  and  in  discharge  of  this 
commission  I  cannot  fall  in  the  reverence  of  any 
evil  law  of  man,  but  in  so  far  as  I  shall  be  found 
past  the  compass  of  my  instructions ;  which  cannot 
be  judged  accordingly  to  that  order  established  by 
that  God  of  order,  but  [except]  by  the  prophets, 
whose  lips  he  hath  appointed  to  be  the  keepers  of 
his  heavenly  wisdom,  and  to  whom  he  hath  sub- 
jected the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  And  now,  seeing 
it  is  the  preaching  of  the  word  whereon  I  am 
accused,  which  is  a  principal  point  of  my  calling, 
of  necessity  the  prophets  must  first  declare  whether 
I  have  kept  the  bounds  of  my  direction  before  I 
come  to  be  judged  of  your  Majesty:  which  being 
done,  and  I  found  culpable  in  transgressing  any 
point  of  that  commission  which  the  Lord  has  given 
me,  I  refuse  not  to  abide  your  Majesty's  judgment 
in  the  second  instance,  and  to  undcrly  whatsoever 
punishment  it  shall  be  found  I  have  deserved. 

"  Secondly,  because  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk,  and 
the  whole  discipline  thereof,  according  as  the  same 
has  been,  and  is  presently  exercised  within  your 
Majesty's  realm,  has  been  confirmed  by  divers  Acts 
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of  Parliament,  and  approved  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  by  the  subscription  and  acts  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, and  of  your  Majesty's  estate  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  country,  and  peaceably  enjoyed  by  the 
office-bearers  of  the  Kirk  in  all  points,  and  namely 
in  the  foresaid  point,  anent  the  judicatory  of  the 
preaching  of  the  word  in  prima  instantia,  as  the 
practice  of  late  examples  evidently  will  show : 
therefore,  the  question  concerning  my  preaching 
ought  first,  according  to  the  grounds  and  prac- 
tice aforesaid,  to  be  judged  by  the  ecclesiastical 
senate."*    .    .  . 

This  resolute  refusal  to  submit  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law,  greatly  enraged  the  king, 
and  convinced  him  that  the  time  was  come  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
Kirk.  It  confirmed  him,  also,  in  his  resolution  to 
extend  his  favour  to  the  Catholic  earls,  upon  their 
due  submission;  and  at  all  hazards  to  put  down 
that  spirit  of  dictation  and  interference  which 
might  have  soon  made  the  tyranny  and  license 
of  the  ministers  intolerable.  Having  understood, 
therefore,  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Black's  declinature 
had  been  sent  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk 
to  the  various  presbyteries  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  their  signature,  with  letters  commending 
the  cause  to  their  assistance  and  prayers,  James  at 
once  construed  this  into  an  act  of  mutiny;  and  by  a 
public  proclamation  not  only  discharged  the  com- 
missioners from  holding  any  further  meetings,  but 
commanded  them  to  leave  the  capital  and  repair 
within  twenty-four  hours  to  their  flocks.f  But 
this  royal  order  they  were  in  no  temper  to  obey. 
They  instantly  convened,  and,  in  the  phrase  used 
by  their  own  historian,  laid  their  letters  open  before 
the  Lord.J  The  danger,  they  declared,  was  immi- 
nent; and  the  ministers  of  the  city  must  instantly, 
in  their  pulpits,  deal  mightily  with  the  power  of  the 
word  against  the  charge  which  commanded  them 
to  desert  their  duty.  As  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
flowed  immediately  from  Christ,  and  could  in  no 
way  proceed  from  a  king  or  civil  magistrate:  so 
also  the  power  to  convene  for  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction  came  directly  from  Christ,  and  could 
neither  be  impeded  nor  controlled  by  any  Christian 
prince.  They  declared,  therefore,  that  they  would 
not  obey  the  proclamation,  but  remain  together  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Christ's  church,  now  in 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  David  Black's  Declaration  to  the  King's 
Majesty  and  Council,  22nd  Nov.  1596.    Caldcrwood,  p.  337. 
t  Calderwood,  p.  341.  J  Ibid. 


extreme  jeopardy;  and  sent  an  angry  message  to 
the  "  Octavians,"  the  eight  councillors  who  then 
managed  the  government,  assuring  them,  that  as 
the  Kirk  had  been  in  peace  and  liberty  on  their 
coming  to  office  and  was  now  plunged  into  the 
greatest  troubles,  they  could  not  but  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  bitter  attacks  upon  its  privileges. 

This  accusation  was  indignantly  repelled  by 
Seton,  the  president  of  the  Session;  and  from  him 
the  commissioners  of  the  Kirk  repaired  to  the 
king;  who  assured  them,  with  greater  mildness 
than  some  had  expected,  that  if  Black  would  with- 
draw his  "  declinator"  all  could  be  well  arranged: 
a  proposal  which  the  more  moderate  party  in  the 
Kirk  anxiously  advised  to  be  adopted.  "  At  this 
moment,"  they  said,  "the  court  stands  in  some 
awe  of  the  Kirk ;  and  our  wisest  plan  is  to  make 
the  best  conditions  we  can.  If  We  measure  our 
strength  with  the  king,  we  shall  be  found  too 
weak,  and  may  lose  the  ground  we  have  gained." 
But  others,  more  fierce  and  zealous,  arraigned 
such  counsels  as  Erastian  and  wordly-wise.  To 
renounce  the  least  of  their  privileges  would,  they 
argued,  be  the  true  way  to  lose  them  all:  to  stand 
to  their  ground,  the  only  way  to  prevail.  It  was 
God's  cause;  and  he  who  had  the  hearts  of  princes 
in  his  hand  would  maintain  it.* 

These  counsels  prevailed.  The  monarch,  irri- 
tated by  the  rejection  of  his  offer,  commanded  the 
trial  of  Black  to  proceed.  So  anxious,  however, 
was  he  to  avoid  extremities,  that  after  the  judges 
had  pronounced  their  opinion  that  the  matters 
charged  against  him  amounted,  if  proved,  to 
treason,  and  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  and  council,  he  deferred  the  trial  till  next 
day;  and  in  the  interval  sent  for  some  of  the 
ministers,  with  the  hope  that,  even  at  this  latest 
hour,  some  mutual  concessions  might  lead  to  peace. 
It  had  been  reported  to  him,  he  said,  that  they 
were  in  terror  lest  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  should 
be  invaded ;  but  nothing  could  be  farther  from  his 
mind  than  any  abridgment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Kirk,  and  he  was  ready,  by  a  public  declaration 
on  this  point,  to  quiet  their  minds.  "  But,"  he 
continued,  "  this  licentious  manner  of  discoursing 
of  affairs  of  state  in  the  pulpit  cannot  be  tolerated. 
My  claim  is  only  to  judge  in  matters  of  sedition, 
and  other  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  of  speeches 
that  may  import  such  crimes,  wheresoever  they 
may  be  uttered — in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere;  for 
*  Calderwood,  pp.  340,  341.    Spottiswood,  p.  423. 
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surely,  if  treason  and  sedition  be  crimes,  much 
more  arc  they  so  if  committed  in  the  pulpit,  where 
the  word  of  truth  alone  should  be  taught  and 
heard." 

To  this  some  of  the  ministers  replied,  that  they 
did  not  plead  for  the  privilege  of  place,  but  for 
respect  due  to  their  message,  which  was  received 
from  God,  and  far  above  the  control  of  any  civil 
judicature.  "Most  true,"  said  James;  "and 
would  you  keep  to  your  message,  there  would  and 
could  be  no  strife.  But  I  trust  your  message  be 
not  to  rule  Estates,  and,  when  matters  dislike  you, 
to  stir  the  people  to  sedition,  making  both  me  and 
my  councillors  odious  by  your  railings."  "  If  any 
dare  do  so,"  said  the  champion  of  the  Kirk,  "  and 
have  passed  the  bounds,  it  is  reason  he  be  punished 
with  all  extremity;  but  this  qiiestion  of  his  having 
passed  the  bounds  must  be  judged  by  the  church." 
"  And  shall  not  I,"  said  the  king,  with  some 
asperity,  "have  power  to  call  and  punish  a  min- 
ister that  breaketh  out  in  treasonable  speeches, 
but  must  come  to  your  presbytery  and  be  a  com- 
plainer?  I  have  had  good  proof  already  what 
justice  ye  will  do  me;  and  were  this  a  doubtful 
case,  where  by  any  colour  the  speeches  might  be 
justiGed,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  saying 
the  minister  should  be  convicted  by  his  brethren ; 
but  here,  what  says  Mr.  Black  ?  '  All  kings  are 
devil's  bairns;  the  treachery  of  the  king's  heart  is 
discovered.'  Who  sees  not  that  this  man  hath 
passed  his  bounds?  Who  will  say  he  hath  kept 
to  his  message? " 

It  was  easier  to  demur  to  this  than  to  answer 
it;  and  so  convinced  were  the  ministers  at  the 
moment  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  king's  desires, 
that  after  much  conference  and  cavilling,  they 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  contest,  till  the  limits 
between  the  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdictions  should 
be  discussed  and  decided  in  a  lawful  General 
Assembly.  On  his  side,  also,  James  relaxed  in 
the  rigour  of  his  requisitions.  He  was  content, 
he  said,  that  Black  should  be  brought  to  his  pre- 
sence; and  on  his  admission  or  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  accusations,  be  judged  by  three  of  his  own 
brethren,  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  Mr.  James  Nicolson, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan.  Matters  were  now 
on  the  very  eve  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  when 
it  was  unfortunately  suggested  to  the  king,  that 
by  this  mode  of  settlement  he  would  compromise 
his  dignity  and  that  of  his  consort,  unless  Mr. 
Black  first  acknowledged  his  offence  against  the 


queen.  From  such  a  proceeding  the  indignant 
minister  revolted.  lie  would  plead  to  no  offence, 
he  said;  for  he  was  guilty  of  none.  The  court 
before  whom  he  had  been  tried,  had  evinced  the 
most  shameless  injustice;  had  refused  the  most 
unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  would  have  amply 
proved  his  innocence.  Provost,  bailies,  rectors, 
deans,  principals,  and  regents  of  colleges,  had  been 
ready  to  testify  in  his  favour;  and  the  judges  had 
admitted  in  their  place  the  evidence  of  ignorant 
and  partial  persons,  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
believe.  Come  what  might,  he  would  never  plead 
before  a  civil  tribunal  for  an  alleged  spiritual 
delinquency;  but  if  the  monarch  chose  to  remit 
him  to  his  lawful  judge,  the  ecclesiastical  senate, 
he  would  declare  the  truth;  and,  if  found  guilty, 
cheerfully  submit  to  its  censure.* 

This  second  declinature  enraged  the  king  even 
more  than  the  first,  and  having  summoned  his 
council,  he  commanded  the  trial  to  proceed;  but 
no  prisoner  appeared.  The  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  were  then  read;  and  Black,  in  absence, 
was  found  guilty  of  having  falsely  and  treasonably 
slandered  the  king,  the  queen  his  royal  consort, 
his  neighbour  princess  the  queen  of  England,  and 
the  lords  of  Council  and  Session.  It  was  left 
to  the  king  to  name  the  due  punishment  for 
such  offences;  but  till  the  royal  pleasure  were 
known,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  beyond 
the  North  Water,  and  within  six  days  to  enter 
his  person  in  ward.f  Yet  although  armed  by  thi^ 
sentence,  and  holding  the  sword  of  the  civil  power 
over  the  heads  of  the  guilty,  James  arrested  its 
descent,  and  to  the  last  showed  an  anxiety  for  a 
compromise.  The  punishment  of  Black,  he  said, 
should  be  of  the  lightest  kind;  and  no  ministers 
should  be  called  before  the  privy  council  till  it  had 
been  found  in  a  General  Assembly  that  the  king 
might  judge  whether  they  passed  the  bounds 
in  doctrine.  Meanwhile,  the  acts  of  council  so 
obnoxious  to  the  brethren  should  be  deleted, 
the  offensive  proclamations  amended,  and  every 
reasonable  safeguard  provided  against  the  alleged 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Kirk. 

These  amicable  feelings  were  unfortunately  con- 
strued rather  into  an  admission  of  weakness  than 
a  desire  for  peace;  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Kirk,  sternly  refusing  to  abate  an  atom  of  their 
demands,  declared  that  no  punishment  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  man  who  had  not  yet  been  tried. 
•  Calderwood,  p.  351.    Spottiswood,  p.  425.  f  Id-  427- 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  Seton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Session  and  one  of  the  Octavians,  that 
unless  some  punishment  followed  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  Black,  the  king  could  never 
make  that  process  a  good  ground  for  claiming  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  ministers.  The  two  antagon- 
ists therefore,  the  Kirk  and  the  Crown,  found 
themselves,  after  these  protracted  overtures,  more 
mortally  opposed  to  each  other  than  before.  The 
Kirk,  protesting  that  every  effort  had  failed  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  offered  to  Christ's 
kingdom,  proclaimed  a  fast;  commanded  all  faith- 
ful pastors  to  betake  themselves  to  their  spiritual 
armour;  caused  "  the  Doctrine,"  to  use  the  phrase 
of  these  times,  "  to  sound  mightily;"  and  protested 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences,  they 
were  free  of  his  Majesty's  blood.* 

The  king  received  this  announcement  with 
the  utmost  scorn;  commanded  the  commissioners 
instantly  to  depart  the  city;  ordered  Black  to 
enter  into  ward;  and  published  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  exposed,  in  forcible  and  indignant  terms, 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Kirk.  Out  of 
an  earnest  desire,  he  said,  to  keep  peace  with  the 
ministers,  he  had  agreed  to  wave  all  inquiry  into 
"  past  causes,"  till  the  unhappy  differences  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal  had  been 
removed  by  the  judgment  of  a  convention  of 
Estates  and  a  General  Assembly  of  the  ministry. 
All  that  he  had  asked  in  return  was,  that  his 
proceedings  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  pulpit 
attack  and  bitter  ecclesiastical  railing:  instead  of 
listening  to  which  request,  they  had  vilified  him 
in  their  sermons,  accused  him  of  persecution, 
defended  Black,  and  falsely  held  him  up  to  his 
people  as  the  enemy  of  all  godliness.  In  the  face 
of  all  such  slander  and  defamation,  he  now  declared 
to  his  good  subjects,  that  as  it  was  his  determina- 
tion on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  religion  and  the 
discipline  of  the  church  as  established  by  law, 
so,  on  the  other,  he  was  resolved  to  enforce  upon 
all  his  people,  ministers  of  the  Kirk  as  well  as 
others,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  and  reverence 
for  the  throne,  without  which  no  Christian  king- 
dom could  hold  together.  For  this  purpose  certain 
bonds  were  in  preparation,  which  the  ministers 
should  be  required  to  subscribe  under  the  penalty 
of  a  sequestration  of  their  property.! 

Meanwhile,  the  commissioners  having  retired 

*  Calderwood,  pp.  356,  360.    Spottiswood,  p.  426. 
f  Spottiswood,  p.  426. 


from  the  city,  a  short  breathing  time  was  allowed; 
and  Secretary  Lindsay,  trusting  that  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  might  now  be  more  tractable  than 
their  brethren,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send  for 
them.  As  a  preliminary  to  all  accommodation, 
they  insisted  that  the  commissioners  should  be 
recalled;  and  the  king,  relaxing  in  his  rigour, 
appeared  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  their  wishes, 
when  some  of  the  "  Cubiculars,"  as  the  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  and  gentlemen  of  the  household 
were  called,  interposed  their  ill  offices  to  prevent 
an  agreement.  These  ambitious  and  intriguing 
men  had  long  envied,  and  hated  the  Octavians,  and 
had  hoped,  under  colour  of  the  recent  dissensions 
in  the  church,  to  procure  their  disgrace-  and  dis- 
missal. Nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
such  a  plot  than  peace  between  the  king  and  the 
Kirk:  nothing  more  essential  to  its  success,  than 
to  fan  the  flame  and  stir  the  elements  of  discord. 
This  they  now  set  about  with  diabolical  ingenuity. 
They  laboured  to  make  the  Octavians  odious  to 
the  party  of  the  Protestant  barons  and  the  minis- 
ters. They  assured  them  that  all  the  hot  perse- 
cution of  Mr.  Black  arose  from  this  hydra-headed 
crew,  of  whom  they  knew  the  leaders  to  be  papists. 
They  insinuated  to  the  Octavians  that  the  ani- 
mosity of  their  enemies  in  the  Kirk  was  so  implac- 
able as  to  throw  their  lives  into  jeopardy;  and 
they  abused  the  king's  ear,  to  whom  their  office 
gave  them  unlimited  access,  by  tales  against  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh;  who  mounted  guard  every 
night,  as  they  affirmed,  over  the  houses  of  their 
ministers,  lest  their  lives  should  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  unmitigable  rage  of  their  sovereign. 

By  these  abominable  artifices,  the  single  end  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  government  of  the  Octa- 
vians, the  hopes  of  peace  were  entirely  blasted; 
and  the  little  lull  which  had  succeeded  the  retire- 
ment of  the  commissioners  was  followed  by  a  more 
terrific  tempest  than  had  yet  occurred.  The  king, 
incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  and  the 
suspicion  which  it  implied,  commanded  twenty- 
four  of  the  most  zealous  burgesses  to  leave  the 
capital  within  six  hours;  a  proceeding  which  en- 
raged the  ministers,  whose  indignation  blazed  to 
the  highest  pitch  when  they  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  assuring  them  that  Huntley  had  been  that 
night  closeted  with  James.  The  information  was 
false,  and  turned  out  to  be  an  artifice  of  the  "  Cubi- 
culars;" but  it  had  the  effect  intended,  for  all  was 
now  terror  in  the  Kirk.    Balcanquel  flew  to  the 
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pulpit;  and  after  a  general  discourse  on  some  text 
of  the  Canticles,  plunged  into  the  present  troubles 
of  the  Kirk,  arraigned  the  "  treacherous  "  forms  of 
which  they  had  been  made  the  victims;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  noblemen  and  barons  -who  -were  his 
auditors,  reminded  them  in  glowing  language  of 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  defence  of  the 
truth,  exhorting  them  not  to  disgrace  their  fathers, 
but  to  meet  the  ministers  forthwith  in  the  Little 
Church.  To  this  quarter  so  great  a  crowd  now 
rushed  that  the  clergy  could  not  make  their  en- 
trance; but  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  pressing  forward, 
at  last  reached  the  table  where  the  Protestant 
barons  were  seated,  and  warning  them  of  the  emi- 
nent perils  which  hung  over  their  heads,  the  return 
of  the  papist  earls,  the  persecution  of  Black,  the 
banishment  of  the  commissioners  and  the  citizens, 
conjured  them  to  bestir  themselves  and  intercede 
with  the  king.* 

For  this  purpose  Lords  Lindsay  and  Forbes, 
with  the  Lairds  of  Barganie  and  Balquhan,  and 
the  two  ministers,  Bruce  and  Watson,  sought  the 
royal  presence,  then  not  far  off ;  for  the  king  was 
at  that  moment  sitting  in  the  Upper  Tolbooth  with 
some  of  his  privy  council,  while  the  judges  of  the 
Session  were  assembled  in  the  Lower  House.  On 
being  admitted  with  the  rest,  Bruce  informed  the 
monarch  that  they  were  sent  by  the  noblemen  and 
barons  then  convened,  to  bemoan  and  avert  the 
dangers  threatened  to  religion.  "What  dangers?" 
said  James.  "I  see  none;  and  who  dares  convene 
contrary  to  my  proclamation?"  " Dares !"  retorted 
the  fierce  Lord  Lindsay.  "We  dare  more  than 
that ;  and  shall  not  suffer  the  truth  to  be  over- 
thrown and  stand  tamely  by."  As  he  said  this 
the  clamour  increased;  numbers  were  thronging 
unmannerly  into  the  presence  chamber,  and  the 
king,  starting  up  in  alarm  and  without  giving  any 
answer,  retreated  down  stairs  to  the  Lower  House, 
where  the  judges  were  assembled,  and  commanded 
the  doors  to  be  shut.  The  Protestant  lords  and 
ministers  upon  this  returned  to  the  Little  Kirk, 
where  the  multitude  had  been  addressed  during 
their  absence  by  Mr.  Michael  Cranston,  who  had 
read  to  them  the  history  of  Haman  and  Mordecai. 
This  story  had  worked  them  up  to  a  point  that 
prepared  them  for  any  mischief;  and  when  they 
heard  that  the  king  had  turned  his  back  upon  their 
messengers,  they  became  furious  with  rage  and 
disappointment.  Some,  dreading  the  worst,  desired 
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to  separate  ;  but  Lindsay's  lion  voice  was  heard 
above  the  clamour,  forbidding  them  to  disperse. 
Shouts  now  arose  to  force  the  doors  and  brine  out 
the  wicked  Hainan;  others  cried  out  "  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ; "  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  an  agent  of  the  courtiers,  or,  as 
Calderwood  terms  him,  "  a  messenger  of  Satan 
sent  by  the  Cubiculars,"  vociferated,  "  Armour, 
armour !  save  yourselves.  Fy,  fy !  bills  and  axes ! " 
The  people  now  rose  in  arms,  some  rushing  one 
way,  some  another.  Some,  thinking  the  king  was 
laid  hands  on,  ran  to  the  tolbooth ;  some,  believ- 
ing that  their  ministers  were  being  butchered, 
flew  to  the  kirk ;  others  thundered  with  their 
axes  and  weapons  on  the  tolbooth  doors ;  calling 
for  President  Seton,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  to  be  given  up  to  them  that 
they  might  take  order  with  them  as  abusers  of  the 
king  and  the  Kirk.  At  this  moment,  had  not  a 
brave  deacon  of  the  craftsmen,  named  Wat,  with  a 
small  guard,  beat  them  back,  the  gate  would  have 
been  forced,  and  none  could  have  answered  for  the 
consequences.  But  at  last  the  provost,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hume,  whom  the  shouts  of  the  uproar  had 
reached  as  he  lay  on  a  sick-bed,  seizing  his  sword, 
rushed  in,  all  haggard  and  pale,  amongst  the  citi- 
zens, and  with  difficulty  appeased  them  into  a 
temporary  calm. 

James,  who  was  greatly  alarmed,  now  sent  the 
earl  of  Mar  to  remonstrate  with  the  ministers, 
whom  he  found  pacing  up  and  down,  disconso- 
lately, behind  the  church,  lamenting  the  tumult, 
and  excusing  their  own  part.  On  being  remon- 
strated with  by  Mar,  all  that  they  required,  they 
said,  was  the  abolition  of  the  acts  done  in  preju- 
judice  of  the  Kirk  during  the  last  four  weeks; 
that  the  president,  comptroller,  and  advocate,  men 
suspected  in  religion,  and  enemies  to  the  truth, 
should  have  no  voice  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  and 
that  the  good  citizens  who  had  been  banished 
should  be  recalled.  These  demands  being  re- 
ported, the  monarch  promised  to  lay  them,  when 
put  into  proper  form,  before  his  council ;  and 
seizing  the  moment  of  tranquillity,  ventured  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  Lower  Tolbooth,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  provost,  bailies,  and  Octavians,  slipt 
quietly  into  the  street,  and  proceeded  to  his  palace 
at  Holy  rood. 

Here  at  last  there  was  safety;  and  his  courage 
reviving,  James  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost 
indignation  against  the  ministers  and  leaders  of  the 
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late  tumult;  vowing  that  they,  the  town,  the  barons, 
and  every  living  soul  connected  with  the  recent 
disgraceful  scenes,  should  bitterly  repent  them. 
These  sentiments  were  encouraged  by  the  coun- 
cillors; and  next  morning  the  king  and  his  whole 
court,  at  an  early  hour,  left  the  city  for  Linlithgow. 
Scarcely  had  they  departed  when  a  herald,  appear- 
ing at  the  Cross,  read  a  proclamation  which  struck 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  described 
the  treasonable  uproar  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  factious  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  it  stated,  after  having  uttered  most 
seditious  speeches  in  pulpit,  had  assembled  with  the 
noblemen,  barons,  and  others;  had  sent  an  irrever- 
ent message  to  their  sovereign,  persuaded  the  citi- 
zens to  take  arms,  and  put  his  Majesty's  life  in 
jeopardy.  Such  treasonable  conduct,  it  declared, 
had  convinced  the  king  that  the  capital  was  no 
longer  a  fit  place  for  his  own  residence,  or  for  the 
ministration  of  justice ;  he  had  therefore  himself 
left  it  with  his  court,  and  now  commanded  the 
lords  of  Session,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  officers  of 
justice,  to  remove  themselves  forth  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  and  be  ready  to  repair  to  such  other 
place  as  should  be  appointed.  At  the  same  time 
he  ordered  all  noblemen  and  barons"  to  depart  in- 
stantly to  their  own  houses,  and  to  forbear  any 
further  assembly  till  they  had  received  the  royal 
permission.* 

This  proclamation  had  an  immediate  effect,  and 
caused  a  great  alteration.  Men  looked  sadly  and 
despondingly  on  each  other.  The  craftsmen  and 
burgesses  foretold  the  utter  decay  of  their  town 
and  trade.  All  seemed  in  despair:  but  nothing 
could  intimidate  the  Kirkmen;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  one  of  their  principal  leaders,  ascending 
the  pulpit,  upbraided  them  with  their  pusillanimity. 
"A  day,"  said  he,  "a  day  of  trial  and  terror  is  at 
hand.  The  hypocrisy  of  many,  the  flagrant  ini- 
quity of  others,  will  clearly  appear.  The  trial 
shall  go  through  all  men:  from  king  and  queen 
to  council  and  nobility,  from  session  to  barons, 
from  barons  to  burgesses,  from  burgesses  to  the 
meanest  craftsmen,  all  will  be  sifted;  and  sorry 
am  I  that  I  should  see  such  weakness  in  so  many, 
that  ye  dare  not  utter  so  much  as  one  word  for 
God's  glory  and  the  good  cause.  It  is  not  we 
that  are  parties  in  this  cause.  No:  the  quarrel 
is  betwixt  a  greater  Prince  and  us.  We  are  but 
silly  men  and  unworthy  creatures.    But  it  hath 
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pleased  Him  who  ruleth  all  things  to  set  us  in 
this  office,  and  to  make  us  his  own  mouth,  that 
we  should  oppose  the  manifest  usurpation  intended 
against  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  sorry  am  I 
that  our  cause  should  be  obscured  by  this  late 
tumult,  and  that  the  enemies  should  be  thereby 
emboldened  to  pull  the  crown  off  Christ's  head."* 

After  this  stirring  address,  Lord  Hamilton  was 
secretly  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
godly  barons  and  other  gentlemen  who  had  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Kirk;  and  a  proposal  was 
made  for  the  excommunication  of  Seton  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Session,  and  Hamilton  the  lord 
advocate;  but  in  the  end  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  defer  this  awful  process  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, when  these  offenders  might,  with  greater 
solemnity,  be  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Meanwhile 
a  fast  was  proclaimed ;  and  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
one  of  the  ministers,  thundered  from  one  of  the 
city  pulpits  an  extraordinary  philippic  against  the 
king;  taking  for  his  general  subject  the  epistle 
sent  to  the  angel  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  His 
Majesty,  he  said,  had  been  possessed  with  a  devil; 
and  one  devil  having  been  put  out,  seven  worse 
spirits  were  entered  in  his  place.  He  was,  in  fact, 
in  a  state  of  frenzy ;  and  it  was  lawful  for  the 
subjects  to  rise  against  him,  and  take  the  sword 
out  of  his  hand;  just  as  a  father  of  a  family,  if 
visited  with  insanity,  might  be  seized  by  his 
children  and  servants  and  tied  hand  and  foot. 
An  execrable  doctrine,  justly  observes  Spottis- 
wood, which  was  yet  received  by  many  of  the 
hearers  as  a  sound  application. 

This  insolent  attack  was  scarcely  made,  when 
Lord  Hamilton,  who  had  at  first  received  the 
messenger  of  the  Kirk  with  courtesy,  suddenly 
rode  to  Linlithgow,  and  put  into  the  king's  hands 
the  letter  addressed  him  by  the  ministers.  It  was 
construed  into  a  direct  incitement  to  rebellion: 
and  certainly  its  terms  went  far  that  way.  Ad- 
dressing themselves  to  this  nobleman,  the  brethren 
presumed,  they  said,  that  his  lordship  was  aware 
of  the  long  conference  between  his  Majesty  and 
them;  many  concurrings,  and  as  many  breaks,  in 
which,  at  last,  the  malice  of  some  councillors  had 
come  to  this,  that  their  stipends  were  discharged; 
the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  ban- 
ished; Mr.  David  Black  convicted  of  treason,  and 
warded;  themselves  appointed  to  suffer  the  like; 
and  now,  at  last,  a  great  number  of  their  flock, 
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■who  had  stood  in  their  defence,  expelled  from  the 
town.  They  proceeded  to  state  that  the  people, 
in  this  crisis  animated,  no  doubt,  by  the  word  of 
God's  spirit,  took  arms;  and  unless  restrained  by 
their  ministers,  would  in  their  fury  have  lighted 
upon  many  of  the  councillors,  who  were  threat- 
ening destruction,  as  they  believed,  to  religion 
and  government.  The  letter  stated  that  the  godly 
barons,  with  other  gentlemen  who  were  in  the 
town,  had  convened  themselves;  they  had  taken 
upon  them  the  patronicy  of  the  Kirk  and  her 
cause;  but  they  lacked  a  head,  and  specially  a 
nobleman  to  countenance  the  matter,  and  with 
one  consent  had  made  choice  of  Lord  Hamilton. 
"And  seeing,"  so  the  ministers  concluded  their 
inflammatory  epistle,  "God  has  given  your  lord- 
ship this  honour,  we  could  do  no  less  than  to 
follow  his  calling,  and  make  it  known  to  you,  that 
with  all  convenient  diligence  you  might  come 
here,  utter  your  affection  to  the  good  cause,  and 
receive  the  honour  which  is  offered  you."* 

This  letter  was  subscribed  by  the  leading  minis- 
ters of  the  Kirk — Bruce,  Balcanquel,  Bollock, 
Balfour,  and  Watson ;  but  the  great  nobleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  resisted  the  dangerous  pre- 
eminence, and  highly  offended  the  Kirk  by  now 
placing  it  in  the  king's  hands,  who  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery.  In  truth,  the 
tumult  recently  committed  by  the  citizens,  and  the 
part  which  had  been  acted  in  it  by  the  clergy,  was 
a  prodigious  advantage  given  to  the  monarch,  who 
quickly  perceived  it.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  ministers,  as  long  as 
they  confined  themselves  to  their  political  attacks 
in  the  pulpit,  and  pleaded  an  independent  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  the  citizens  and  bailies  were  unquestion- 
ably amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  crown  and 
the  laws.  They  were,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, Protestants  ;  warmly  attached  to  the  Kirk, 
and  a  principal  element  in  its  power.  All  this  the 
king  knew ;  and  when  he  saw  that  he  had  them 
within  his  grasp,  he  determined  they  should  feel 
the  full  weight  of  his  resentment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  citizens  sought  to  appease  the  royal  wrath, 
and  despatched  the  humblest  messages  to  implore 
its  removal,  and  invite  their  sovereign  back  to  his 
capital.  The  envoys  were  refused  access ;  the 
provost  was  commanded  to  imprison  the  ministers, 
who  were  accused  of  having  instigated  a  tumult 
w  hich  had  endangered  the  life  of  their  prince;  the 
*  Warrender  MSS.  VoL  B.  p.  24C. 
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outrage  was  declared  treason  by  an  act  of  council ; 
the  capital  was  pronounced  unsafe ;  the  nobility 
and  gentry  interdicted  from  resorting  thither;  the 
inferior  judicatories  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
moved ;  and  the  ominous  answer  returned  by  the 
king  to  the  citizens,  that  he  meant  ere  long  to 
come  to  Edinburgh  in  person,  and  let  them  know 
that  he  was  their  sovereign. 

To  enforce  this,  James  summoned  his  Highland 
nobles  with  their  fierce  attendants,  and  his  Border 
barons  with  their  lawless  followers.  Dark  surmises 
ran  through  the  court,  and  soon  reached  the  startled 
ears  of  the  townsmen,  that  their  city  was  doomed 
to  indiscriminate  pillage ;  it  was  to  be  sacked, 
perhaps  razed,  and  sown  with  salt.  Will  of  Kin- 
mont,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  let  loose  upon  it ; 
and  his  name,  always  formidable,  and  now  more 
notorious  from  his  recent  escape,  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  burghers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministers  attempted  to  rally  the  courage 
of  their  flocks,  spoke  of  excommunicating  their 
enemies  in  the  council,  and  drew  up  a  bond  for  the 
defence  of  religion.  The  magistrates  refused  to 
subscribe  it ;  the  craftsmen,  torn  between  their  love 
of  gain  and  their  devotion  to  sound  doctrine,  began 
to  look  coldly  and  doubtfully  upon  their  pastors  ; 
and  the  four  clergymen,  who  had  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  the  tumult,  dreading  an  arrest,  fled 
by  night  to  Newcastle.*  But  these  were  not  the 
days  when  the  artisans  and  merchants  of  a  feudal 
capital  were  subjects  of  easy  plunder.  All  had 
arms,  and  knew  well  how  to  use  them ;  and  the 
shops,  booths,  and  warehouses  were  soon  emptied 
of  their  goods,  which  were  stowed  away  in  the 
strongest  houses  of  the  town.  The  sturdy  pro- 
prietors then  took  to  their  weapons,  mounted  guard 
over  their  stores,  and  determined  that  neither 
Catherans  nor  Borderers  should  spoil  them  without 
a  bloody  struggle.f 

On  the  1st  January  the  dreaded  entry  of  the 
monarch  took  place.  The  streets  and  gates  had, 
early  in  the  morning,  been  occupied  by  the  various 
chiefs  and  clans  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
provost  and  magistrates  delivered  the  keys  of  the 
city  on  their  knees  to  the  king  ;  professed  their 
deep  sorrow  for  the  late  tumult,  of  which,  they 
declared,  they  were  individually  guiltless ;  and 
solicited  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  whole.  As 
to  the  inflammatory  sermons,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  ministers  who  had  been  recently  outlawed, 
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they  should,  they  said,  never  be  readmitted  to  their 
charge  without  the  permission  of  the  king  ;  and 
at  the  next  election  of  the  civic  authorities,  such 
persons  only  should  be  chosen  as  had  previously 
been  approved  of  by  the  crown.*  James  then 
proceeded  to  the  High  Church,  heard  a  sermon 
from  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  and  made  an  oration  to 
the  people,  in  which  he  justified  himself,  cleared 
his  councillors,  and  deeply  blamed  the  ministers.! 
He  spoke  of  his  own  early  education  in  the 
reformed  religion ;  his  solemn  determination  to 
maintain  it ;  to  extirpate  from  his  realm  all  unre- 
pentant idolaters,  and  to  provide  for  the  preaching 
of  God's  word,  which  had  been  silent  in  the  capital 
since  the  flight  of  those  unworthy  pastors  who  had 
profaned  the  pulpits  by  their  seditious  harangues. 
Having  thus  somewhat  reassured  the  trembling 
citizens,  he  deemed  that  he  had  gone  far  enough 
for  the  present ;  and  not  only  declined  accepting 
their  offers  of  submission,  but  at  a  succeeding  con- 
vention of  Estates,  held  at  Holyrood,  anew  declared 
the  tumult  to  be  treason,  intimated  his  resolution 
to  prosecute  the  town  criminally,  and  commanded 
the  provost  and  bailies  to  enter  their  persons  in 
ward,  within  the  town  of  Perth,  before  the  1st  of 
February  ;  to  remain  there  in  durance  till  acquitted, 
or  found  guilty  of  the  uproar.J  The  sword  was 
thus  kept  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  unhappy 
magistrates  and  their  capital ;  and  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  king,  having  become  convinced 
of  his  own  strength,  was  determined  to  defer  the 
moment  of  mercy  till  he  had  accomplished  some 
great  purpose  which  now  filled  his  mind. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  establishment 
of  Episcopacy.  The  recent  excesses  of  the  more 
violent  ministers  had  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  the  monarch  ;  and  it  was  evident  to  him,  that 
if  the  principles  of  independent  jurisdiction  which 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt  were  preached  and 
acted  upon,  there  must  ensue  a  perpetual  collision 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities. 
He  longed,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  Spottis- 
wood,  to  see  "  a  decent  order  established  in  the 
Kirk,  which  should  be  consistent  with  the  word 
of  God,  the  custom  of  primitive  times,  and  the 
laws  of  the  realm  ; "  and  he  believed  that  no  fitter 
moment  could  occur  to  carry  this  great  object  than 
the  present.    Plis  first  step  was  to  summon  a 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  meet  at  Perth 
on  the  last  of  February.  His  next  was  an  act  of 
conciliation.  The  eight  councillors  who,  under 
the  name  of  Octavians,  had  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  managed  the  financial  department  of  the 
state,  and  indirectly  controlled  every  part  of  the 
government,  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  to  a  section  of  the  courtiers 
and  bedchamber  lords.  They  were  hated  by  the 
ministers,  who  suspected  them  to  be  mostly  con- 
cealed Roman  Catholics  ;  by  the  Cubiculars,  as  the 
courtiers  were  called,  because  they  had  curtailed 
their  perquisites,  and  introduced  a  strict  economy; 
and  the  king,  by  accepting  their  resignations, 
believed  that  he  would  popularize  his  intended 
ecclesiastical  innovations.*  These  changes  he  now 
prefaced  by  drawing  up  and  circulating  amongst 
the  different  synods  and  presbyteries,  no  less  than 
fifty-five  questions,  involving  the  most  important 
points  in  dispute  between  himself  and  his  clergy  ; 
not,  as  he  solemnly  declared,  for  the  purpose  of 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  Kirk  by  thorny  disputes, 
but  to  have  its  polity  cleared,  its  corruptions 
eradicated,  and  a  pleasant  harmony  established 
between  himself  and  its  ministers.!  The  spirit 
and  tendency  of  these  questions  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  brethren.  The  king  inquired  whether 
matters  of  external  ecclesiastical  regimen  might 
not  be  disputed,  salvd  fide  et  religione;  whether 
the  prince  by  himself,  or  the  pastors  by  them- 
selves, or  both  conjunctly,  should  establish  the 
acts  concerning  the  government  of  the  Kirk ; 
whether  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  flock, 
and  also  of  the  patron,  was  necessary  in  the  election 
of  pastors  ;  whether  there  could  be  a  lawful  minister 
without  impositio  manuum ;  whether  pastors  shoidd 
be  permitted  to  allude  by  name  to  councillors  and 
magistrates  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  describe  them  so 
minutely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whom  they  meant, 
although  the  parties  so  attacked  were  guiltless  of 
notorious  vices,  and  had  not  been  previously 
admonished ;  whether  the  pastor  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  doctrine  directly  flowing  from  his 
text,  or  might  preach  all  things  on  all  texts ; 
whether  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  might 
be  convoked  without  consent  of  the  prince,  he 
being  pius  et  Christianus  magistratus;  whether  it 
were  lawful  to  excommunicate  such  papists  as  had 
never  professed  the  reformed  faith ;  whether  a 
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Christian  prince  had  power  to  annul  a  notoriously- 
unjust  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  to  amend 
such  disorders  as  might  occur  either  by  pastors 
failing  in  their  duties,  or  by  one  jurisdiction  usurp- 
ing the  province  of  another ;  whether  fasts  for 
general  causes  might  be  proclaimed  without  the 
command  of  the  prince;  whether  any  causes  infring- 
ing upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  or  interfering  with 
vested  private  rights,  might  be  disputed  and  ruled 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  whether  the  civil 
magistrate  had  not  a  full  right  to  stay  all  such 
proceedings?* 

These  searching  interrogatories  were  received 
with  no  inconsiderable  dismay  by  the  clergy. 
They  took  great  offence  that  their  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  which  they  considered  irreversibly 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  founded,  as  they 
contended,  on  the  word  of  God,  which  had  been 
so  highly  eulogized  also  by  the  king  in  1592, 
should  be  called  in  question.  They  saw  how 
acutely  the  questions  had  been  drawn  up;  how 
deeply  they  touched  the  independence  of  the 
Kirk;  what  a  total  revolution  and  alienation  the 
late  excesses  of  the  ministers  had  occasioned  in 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  and  how  earnest  and 
determined  he  seemed  in  the  whole  matter. 

All  this  demanded  instant  vigilance  and  resist- 
ance. Many  private  conferences  were  held;  and 
in  the  end  of  February  the  brethren  of  the  Synod 
of  Fife  convened  at  St.  Andrews;  where,  after 
"  tossing  of  the  king's  questions  for  sundry  days," 
they  drew  up  their  replies,  which,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  ruled  everything  in  favour  of  the  Kirk, 
and  resisted  every  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
Some  of  these  answers  are  remarkable,  and  seem 
to  show  that  the  principles  then  laid  down  were 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  first  question,  Whether  matters 
concerning  the  external  government  of  the  Kirk 
might  not  be  debated,  salvd  fide  et  religione?  was 
met  by  a  peremptory  negative;  on  the  second,  they 
were  equally  positive  that  the  king  had  no  voice 
in  the  discussion  or  establishment  of  any  acts 
relating  to  church  government.  All  the  acts  of 
the  Kirk  (so  was  their  response  worded)  ought 
to  be  established  by  the  word  of  God.  Of  this 
word  the  ordinary  interpreters  were  the  pastors 
and  doctors  of  the  Kirk;  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pounders, such  as  were  called  for  in  times  of 
corruption,  were  the  prophets,  or  such  men  as  were 
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endowed  by  God  with  extraordinary  gifts;  and 
kings  and  princes  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ratify 
and  vindicate,  by  their  civil  sanctions,  that  which 
these  pastors  and  prophets  had  authoritatively 
declared.*  As  to  the  indecent  and  scurrilous 
practice  of  inveighing  against  particular  men  and 
councillors  by  name  in  the  pulpit,  they  defended 
its  adoption  by  what  they  termed  apostolic  author- 
ity. "  The  canon,"  said  they,  "  of  the  Apostle  is 
clear:  '  They  that  sin  publicly,  rebuke  publicly, 
that  the  rest  may  fear;'"  and  so  much  the  more 
if  the  public  sin  be  in  a  public  person.  On  other 
points,  they  were  equally  clear  and  decided  in 
favour  of  their  own  practices  and  pretensions.  All 
things,  they  contended,  might  be  spoken  on  all 
texts;  and  if  the  minister  travelled  from  his  sub- 
ject, he  was  only  following  the  express  directions 
of  Paul  to  Timothy.  The  General  Assembly 
might  be  convened  without  the  authority  of  the 
king,  because  the  officers  of  the  Kirk  received  their 
place  and  warrant  directly  from  Christ,  and  not 
from  any  temporal  prince ;  and  the  acts  passed  in 
that  Assembly  were  undoubtedly  valid,  although 
carried  against  the  royal  will.  On  this  question 
their  reasoning  was  extraordinary:  "The  king," 
they  contended,  "  should  consent  to,  and  give  a  legal 
sanction  to  all  acts  passed  in  the  Assembly;  and 
why?  Because  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  have 
sufficient  authority  from  Christ;  who  has  promised, 
that  whatever  shall  be  agreed  upon  on  earth  by 
two  or  three  convened  in  his  name,  shall  be  ratified 
in  heaven — a  warrant  to  which  no  temporal  king 
or  prince  can  lay  claim:  and  so,"  it  continues, 
"  the  acts  and  constitutions  of  the  Kirk  are  of 
higher  authority  than  those  of  any  earthly  king; 
yea,  they  should  command  and  overrule  kings, 
whose  greatest  honour  should  be  to  be  members, 
nursing  fathers  and  servants  to  this  king,  Christ 
Jesus,  and  his  house  and  queen,  the  Kirk."f  To 
pursue  the  answers  is  unnecessary,  enough  having 
been  given  to  show  their  general  tendency.  But 
the  courage  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  by  whom  these 
stout  replies  were  drawn  up,  did  not  pervade  the 
whole  body  of  the  Kirk;  and  the  king,  who 
managed  the  affair  with  his  usual  acuteness  and 
dexterity,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  majority  in 
the  General  Assembly,  and  ultimately  carrying  his 
own  views. 

This  James  appears  to  have  effected  by  holding 
out  hopes  of  preferment  to  those  who  Avcre  wavcr- 
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ing,  and  packing  the  General  Assembly  with  a 
large  majority  of  north-country  ministers,  who 
were  generally  esteemed  more  lukewarm  Presby- 
terians and  more  devoted  courtiers  than  their  low- 
land brethren.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  had  been  sent  for  this  purpose 
into  the  north;  and  was  so  successful  in  his  mis- 
sion, that  when  the  Assembly  met  at  Perth,  the 
king  found  them  in  a  more  placable  and  con- 
ciliatory mood  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
It  was  declared,  after  some  sharp  discussion,  a 
lawful  Assembly ;  having  power  not  only  to  debate, 
but  to  conclude  such  questions  as  should  be 
brought  before  them.  The  royal  commissioners, 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  Sir  John  Preston,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Bruce,  then  presented  thirteen  articles, 
which  embraced  the  principal  points  of  dispute 
already  included  by  the  king  in  his  original  que- 
ries; and  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  having 
been  chosen  to  consider  them,  they  gave  in  next 
morning  a  series  of  answers,  which  James  pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory,  and  requested  the  members 
of  Assembly  to  meet  the  Estates  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  full  discussion.  When  they  appeared, 
he  observed  that  they  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
object  for  which  he  had  desired  their  attendance. 
"My  purpose,"  said  he,  "in  calling  you  together 
is  to  amend  such  things  as  are  amiss,  and  to  take 
away  the  questions  that  may  move  trouble  after- 
wards. If  you,  for  your  parts,  be  willing  to  have 
matters  righted,  things  may  yet  go  well.  I  claim 
nothing  but  what  is  due  to  every  Christian  king; 
that  is,  to  be  custos  et  vindex  disciplines.  Cor- 
ruptions are  crept  in,  and  more  are  daily  growing, 
by  this  liberty  that  preachers  take  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  doctrine,  and  censuring  everything 
that  is  not  to  their  mind.  This  I  must  have 
amended;  for  such  discourses  serve  only  to  move 
sedition,  and  raise  tumults.  Let  the  truth  of 
God  be  taught  in  the  chair  of  truth,  and  wicked- 
ness be  reprobated ;  but  in  such  sort  as  the  offender 
may  be  bettered,  and  vice  made  more  odious.  To 
rail  against  men  in  the  pulpit,  and  express  their 
names,  as  we  know  was  done  of  late,  there  being 
no  just  cause;  and  to  make  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  ordained  to  guide  men  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  an  instrument  of  sedition;  is  a  sin,  I 
am  sure,  beyond  all  other  that  can  be  committed 
on  earth.  Hold  you  within  your  limits,  and  I 
will  never  blame  you,  nor  suffer  others  to  work 
you  any  vexation.    The  civil  government  is  com- 


mitted to  me.  It  is  not  your  subject;  nor  are  ye 
to  meddle  with  it."  * 

This  peremptory  mode  of  address  overawed  the 
Assembly ;  and  after  protesting  that  they  had 
convened  in  that  place  only  to  evince  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  sovereign,  and  in  no  wise  consenting 
to  submit  matters  ecclesiastical  to  a  civil  judica- 
tory, they  withdrew  to  their  ordinary  place  of 
meeting,  and  prepared  their  amended  answers, 
with  which  the  king  declared  himself  satisfied  for 
the  present.  And  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so, 
for  he  had  already  gained  some  principal  points. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  monarch,  either  by  himself 
or  his  commissioners,  might  propose  to  the  General 
Assembly  any  reformation  or  amendment  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  connected  with  the  external  gov- 
ernment of  the  Kirk  ;  that  no  unusual  conventions 
should  be  held  amongst  pastors  without  the  royal 
consent;  that  the  acts  of  the  privy  council,  or  the 
laws  passed  by  the  three  Estates,  should  not  be 
attacked  or  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  without  remedy 
having  been  first  sought  from  the  king ;  that  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  realm  no  minister  should 
be  chosen  without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the 
flock ;  and  that  no  man  should  be  by  name  rebuked 
in  the  pulpit,  unless  he  had  fled  from  justice,  or 
were  under  sentence  of  excommunication. f 

James'  next  step  was  to  reconcile  the  Catholic 
lords  to  the  Kirk;  and  he  was  here  equally  suc- 
cessful. He  had  already  written  a  peremptory 
letter  to  Huntley,  informing  him  that  the  time  was 
come  when  he  must  either  embrace  the  Protestant 
faith,  remain  in  Scotland,  and  be  restored  to  his 
honours  and  his  estates;  or  leave  his  country  for 
ever,  if,  as  the  king  expressed  it  in  his  letter,  his 
conscience  were  so  "  kittle  "X  as  to  refuse  these 
conditions;  in  which  case,  James  added,  "Look 
never  to  be  a  Scotsman  again  ! "  The  letter  con- 
cluded with  these  solemn  words : — "  Deceive  not 
yourself,  to  think  that  by  lingering  of  time  your 
wife  and  your  allies  shall  ever  get  you  better 
conditions.  I  must  love  myself  and  my  own 
estate  better  than  all  the  world;  and  think  not 
that  I  will  suffer  any  professing  a  contrary  religion 
to  dwell  in  this  land."$ 

The  conditions  presented  to  Huntley,  Angus, 
and  Errol  were,  that  after  conference  with  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  who  should  be  careful  to- 
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instruct  them  in  the  truth,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge the  Kirk  of  Scotland  to  be  a  true  church, 
become  members  of  it,  hear  the  word,  receive  the 
sacraments,  and  be  obedient  to  its  discipline;  and 
that  they  should  banish  all  Jesuits  and  seminary- 
priests  from  their  company  and  estates,  and  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Dundee  (10th  May, 
1597),  the  brethren  who  had  been  appointed  for 
this  purpose  reported  that  the  earls  had  recanted 
their  errors,  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  so  completely  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
required  of  them,  that  nothing  more  remained 
than  the  pleasing  duty  of  receiving  them  once 
more  into  communion  with  the  Kirk.  But,  at  the 
very  moment  of  reconciliation,  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  James  Gordon,  a  Jesuit,  had  glided  in  disguise 
into  the  country  of  Huntley,  and  was  busy  in 
shaking  his  resolution;  whilst  a  daring  Catholic 
baron,  named  Barclay  of  Ladyland,  seized  and 
fortified  Ailsa,  a  small  island  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge,  rugged  rock,  off  the  coast  of  Ayr,  with  the 
design  of  delivering  it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
promised  to  make  a  descent  in  that  quarter.  This 
desperate  enterprise  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Knox,  minister  of  Paisley,  whose  prowess  had 
been  shown  some  five  years  before  this,  in  seizing 
George  Ker  with  the  Spanish  Blanks.*  With  like 
success  this  devoted  member  of  the  Kirk,  having 
discovered  Barclay's  plot,  girded  on  his  sword, 
and  taking  boat  with  a  few  daring  assistants, 
attacked  the  traitor  on  his  rock,  and  reduced  him 
to  such  extremity,  that  rather  than  be  taken  alive 
he  rushed  into  the  sea,  and  in  one  moment  choked 
both  himself  and  his  treason.f 

This  reverse  confirmed  the  Catholic  lords  in 
their  convictions ;  and  the  ceremony  of  their  recon- 
ciliation to  the  Kirk,  and  restoration  to  their  estates 
and  honours,  took  place  at  Aberdeen  in  the  end  of 
June.  As  it  was  an  event  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  king,  and  considered  a  great  triumph  by  the 
Kirk,  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  much 
solemnity.  After  a  strict  fast,  held  on  Saturday 
the  25th  of  June  (on  which  day  the  three  earls, 
Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol,  made  up  all  deadly 
quarrels,  and  shook  hands  with  their  enemies, 
mutually  imploring  and  receiving  forgiveness),  the 
congregation  assembled  on  Sunday  the  26th  in 
the  Old  Kirk  at  Aberdeen,  which  was  crowded 
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with  the  noblemen,  barons,  and  common  people. 
In  the  main  aisle  was  a  table  for  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  and  immediately  before  the 
sermon  the  three  earls  rose  from  their  places  and 
subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  sermon 
followed,  preached  by  Mr.  John  Glcdstanes ;  after 
which  the  earls  rose,  and  with  a  loud  voice  made 
open  confession  of  their  late  defection  and  apostasy, 
professing  their  present  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  presbyterian  faith,  and  their  resolution  to 
remain  steadfast  in  the  same.  Huntley  then 
declared  before  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  Kirk, 
his  deep  penitence  for  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Moray;  after  which  the  three  noble  delinquents 
were  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  received  by  the  ministers,  the  royal  com- 
missioner, and  the  provost  and  magistrates,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Kirk.  A  person  in  the  dress  of 
a  penitent  now  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  pulpit:  it  was  the  Laird  of  Gicht,  who  im- 
plored pardon  for  his  supporting  Bothwell,  and 
entreated  to  be  released  from  his  sentence  of 
excommunication.  All  this  was  granted.  The 
repentant  earls  then  received  the  sacrament  after 
the  presbyterian  form;  solemnly  swore  to  keep 
good  order  in  their  wide  and  wild  territories, 
executing  justice,  destroying  "bangsters,"  and 
showing  themselves  in  all  respects  "  good  jus- 
ticiars;" and  on  the  succeeding  day  Marchmont 
Herald  proclaimed  their  reconciliation  by  sound 
of  trumpet  at  the  Cross,  which  was  hung  with 
tapestry  and  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who 
shouted  their  joy,  drank  their  healths,  and  tossed 
their  glasses  in  the  air.* 

This  success  gave  strength  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  encouraged  James  to  go  forward  with 
his  great  ecclesiastical  project;  but  he  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  took  care  not  to  alarm  the  Kirk 
by  prematurely  disclosing  the  full  extent  of  his 
reforms.  He  had  now  secured  in  his  interest  a 
large  party  of  the  ministers;  but  the  elements  of 
democracy,  and  the  hatred  of  anything  approaching 
to  a  hierarchy,  were  still  deeply  rooted  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  principal  of  the  college  of 
St  Andrews,  a  man  singularly  learned,  ready  in 
debate,  sarcastic,  audacious,  and  overbearing,  led 
the  popular  party,  with  his  nephew,  James  Melvil, 
who  was  warmly  attached  to  the  same  principles, 
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but  of  a  gentler  spirit.  Many  others  assisted 
them;  and  the  king,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their 
opposition,  proposed  that,  instead  of  the  whole 
Assembly  continuing  its  proceedings,  a  general 
commission  should  be  granted  to  some  of  the 
wisest  amongst  the  brethren,  who  might  consult 
and  co-operate  with  the  monarch  upon  various 
matters  of  weight  which  concerned  "not  only 
particular  flocks,  but  the  whole  estate  and  body 
of  the  Kirk."*  This  was  agreed  to.  Fourteen 
ministers  were  chosen,  most  of  whom  were  known 
to  be  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  court;  and 
these,  whom  Calderwood,  the  popular  historian 
of  the  Kirk,  stigmatizes  as  the  "king's  led  horse," 
convened  soon  after  at  Falkland,  where  they  sum- 
moned before  them  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  gave  a  specimen  of  their  new  power  by 
reversing  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  St.  Andrews,  and  removing  from  their 
charge  two  ministers  named  Wallace  and  Black, 
who  had  profaned  their  pulpits  by  personal  attack 
and  vituperation.  This  was  followed  by  a  strict 
and  searching  visitation  of  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  stronghold  of  its  rector,  Mr.  An- 
drew Melvil;  who  in  his  office  of  principal  had, 
as  the  king  conceived,  been  too  busy  in  dissemin- 
ating amongst  the  students  his  favourite  principles 
of  ministerial  parity  and  popular  power.  A  new 
rector  was  elected;  a  certain  mode  of  teaching 
prescribed  to  the  several  professors;  and  a  more 
strict  economy  introduced  into  the  disposal  of  the 
rents  of  the  university,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
financial  council. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  James  was 
busily  occupied  with  the  trial  of  witches  and  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders;  in  which  last  he  acted 
with  great  energy.  Fourteen  of  the  most  notori- 
ous offenders  were  taken  and  hanged ;  thirty-six 
of  the  principal  barons,  who  had  encouraged  their 
outrages,  seized  and  brought  prisoners  to  the 
capital;  and  Lord  Ochiltree  left  as  lieutenant  and 
warden  over  the  disturbed  districts.  Parliament 
now  assembled,  and  opened  with  some  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  king  which  showed  an  alienation 
from  England.  In  an  oration  to  his  nobility,  he 
dwelt  on  the  wrongs  he  had  received  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  mother,  the  interruption  in  the 
payment  of  his  gratuity,  the  scornful  answers 
returned  to  his  temperate  remonstrance,  the  unjust 
imputations  of  Elizabeth,  who  accused  him  of 
*  Calderwood,  p.  409. 


exciting  Poland  and  Denmark  against  her,  and 
fostering  rebellion  in  Ireland.  But  what  had 
most  deeply  offended  him,  was  the  attempt  made 
recently  in  the  English  Parliament  to  defeat  his 
title  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom;  a  subject 
upon  which,  owing  to  the  daily  reports  of  the 
shattered  health  of  the  queen,  he  had  become  more 
keenly  sensitive  than  ever.*  Against  all  this  it 
was  evident  he  now  resolved  to  be  timely  on  his 
guard;  but  in  the  meantime  his  mind  was  full  of 
that  great  plan  which  had  so  long  occupied  it,  the 
establishment  of  the  order  of  bishops.  For  this 
all  was  now*  ripe;  and  when  the  commissioners  of 
the  Kirk  laid  their  petition  before  Parliament,  one 
of  its  requisitions  was  found  to  be  as  follows: — 
"That  the  ministers,  as  representing  the  church 
and  third  estate  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  admitted 
to  have  a  voice  in  Parliament." 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  under  this  application, 
which  had  been  so  artfully  managed  to  come  not 
from  the  king,  but  the  Kirk,  the  first  step  was 
made  for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops.  The 
monarch,  indeed,  did  not  now  deny  it.  He  knew 
that  he  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and 
looked  for  an  easy  victory;  but  something  of  the 
ancient  courage  and  fervour  of  Presbyterianism 
remained.  Ferguson,  now  venerable  from  his  age 
and  experience,  lifted  up  his  testimony  against  the 
project  for  bringing  his  brethren  into  Parliament. 
It  was,  he  affirmed,  a  court  stratagem ;  and  if  they 
suffered  it  to  succeed  would  be  as  fatal,  from  what 
it  carried  within  its  bowels,  as  the  horse  to  the 
unhappy  Trojans.  Let  the  words,  said  he,  of  the 
Dardan  prophetess  ring  in  your  ears,  Equo  ne 
credite,  Teucri!]  Andrew  Melvil,  whom  the  court 
party  had  in  vain  attempted  to  exclude,  argued 
against  the  petition  in  his  wonted  rapid  and 
powerful  style;  and  John  Davison,  tearing  away 
from  the  king's  speech,  and  the  arguments  of  his 
adherents,  the  thin  veil  with  which  their  ultimate 
design  was  covered,  pointed,  in  a  strain  of  witty 
and  biting  irony,  to  the  future  bench  of  bishops, 
and  their  primate  at  their  head.  "Busk  him, 
busk  him,"  said  he,  "as  bonnilie  as  ye  can,  and 
fetch  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will — we  ken  him 
weel  eneuch;  we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre."  % 
But  these  were  insulated  efforts;  and  had  so  little 
effect,  that  the  king  without  difficulty  procured 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  George  Nicolson  to  Sir  K.  Cecil, 
15th  December,  1597. 

f  "  Trust  not  the  horse,  Trojans !  "  %  Calderwood,  p.  415. 
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an  act  to  be  passed  which  declared,  "That  such 
pastors  and  ministers  as  the  crown  provided  to  the 
place  and  dignity  of  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  other 
prelate,  should  have  voice  in  Parliament  as  freely 
as  any  other  ecclesiastical  prelate  had  in  any 
former  age."* 

A  General  Assembly  was  soon  after  convened, 
in  which  the  subject  was  solemnly  argued  in  the 
king's  presence,  first  by  a  committee  of  brethren, 
and  afterwards  by  the  whole  church. f  As  a  pre- 
paration for  this,  James  had  tried  every  method  of 
conciliation.  He  had  extended  his  forgiveness  to 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  for  their  part  in  the 
late  tumult ;  he  had  restored  their  privileges,  and 
the  comfort  of  his  royal  presence  and  pardon,  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  citizens  of  the  capital, 
not,  however,  without  having  first  imposed  on 
them  a  heavy  fine.  To  those  stern  and  courageous 
supporters  of  the  presbyterian  establishment,  whose 
presence  he  dreaded,  other  methods  were  used. 
Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  who  pleaded  a 'right  to  be 
present  in  the  Assembly,  as  he  had  a  "  doctoral 
charge  in  the  Kirk,"  was  commanded,  under  pain 
of  treason,  to  leave  the  city;  others,  whose  sub- 
serviency was  doubtful,  were  wearied  out  and 
induced  to  retire  by  lengthened  preliminary  dis- 
cussions; and  at  last  the  king  opened  his  great 
project  in  a  studied  harangue.  He  dwelt  on  his 
constant  care  to  adorn  and  favour  the  Kirk, 
to  remove  controversies,  restore  discipline,  and 
increase  its  patrimony.  All,  he  said,  was  in  a  fair 
road  to  success;  but  in  order  to  insure  it  and  per- 
fect the  reform,  it  was  absolutely  requisite  that 
ministers  should  have  a  vote  in  Parliament:  with- 
out which  the  Kirk  could  not  be  saved  from  falling 
into  poverty  and  contempt.  "  I  mean  not,"  said 
he,  emphatically,  "  to  bring  in  papistical  or  Angli- 
can bishops,  but  only  that  the  best  and  wisest  of 
the  ministry  should  be  selected  by  your  Assembly 
to  have  a  place  in  council  and  Parliament,  to  sit 
upon  their  own  affairs,  and  not  to  stand  always  at 
the  door  like  poor  supplicants,  utterly  despised 
and  disregarded."!  -A-  keen  argument  followed. 
Mr.  James  Melvil,  Davison,  Bruce,  Carmichael, 
and  Aird,  all  devoted  and  talented  ministers,  spoke 
against  the  project,  and  denounced  it  in  the 
strongest  language.  On  the  other  side  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  in  its  defence,  fell  on  Gledstanes  and 
the  king  himself,  no  mean  adept  in  ecclesiastical 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  450.  f  7th  March,  1597-98. 

X  Calderwood,  p.  418. 


polemics;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Calderwood,  the 
main  element  of  success  was  the  presence  of  the 
northern  brethren,  whom  this  historian  describes 
as  a  sad,  subservient  rabble,  led  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bodie,  "a  drunken  Orkney  ass,"  whose  name 
described  their  character:  all  being  for  the  body, 
with  small  regard  to  the  spirit*  In  the  end 
the  question  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  ten: 
the  Assembly  finding  that  it  was  expedient  for 
the  good  of  the  Kirk  that  the  ministers,  as  the 
third  estate  of  the  realm,  should  have  a  vote  in 
Parliament ;  that  the  same  number,  being  fifty- 
one  or  thereby,  should  be  chosen,  as  were 
wont  of  old  in  time  of  the  papistical  kirk,  to  be 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors;  and  that  their  election 
should  belong  partly  to  the  king  and  partly  to 
the  Kirk.f 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  March,  1597-98; 
but  the  final  establishment  of  Episcopacy  did  not 
take  place  till  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  this, 
in  a  General  Assembly  convoked  at  Montrose  on 
the  28th  March,  1600.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
decided  that  the  king  should  choose  each  bishop, 
for  every  place  that  was  to  be  filled,  out  of  a  leet 
or  body  of  six,  selected  by  the  Kirk.  Various 
caveats,  or  conditions,  were  added,  to  secure  the 
Kirk  against  any  abuse  of  their  powers  by  these 
new  dignitaries.  They  were  to  propound  nothing 
in  Parliament,  in  name  of  the  Kirk,  without  its 
special  warrant  and  direction.  They  were,  at  every 
General  Assembly,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  executed  their  com- 
mission; they  were  to  be  contented  with  such 
part  of  their  benefices  as  the  king  had  assigned 
for  their  living ;  to  eschew  dilapidation ;  to  attend 
faithfully  on  their  individual  flocks;  to  claim  no 
higher  power  than  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in 
matters  of  discipline,  visitation,  and  other  points 
of  ecclesiastical  government;  and  lastly,  to  be  as 
obedient  to  authority,  and  amenable  to  censure 
in  all  presbyteries  and  provincial  or  general 
assemblies,  as  the  humblest  minister  of  the  Kirk.f 
As  to  the  names  of  these  new  dignitaries,  the  word 
bishop  was  apparently  so  odious  and  repugnant  to 
the  people,  that  the  king  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  insist  on  its  adoption ;  and  the  brethren  unani- 
mously advised  that  they  should  not  be  called 
bishops,  but  commissioners.  James  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  reality  of  his  success  in  carrying 
his  great  scheme  to  so  prosperous  an  issue,  to  cavil 
*  Calderwood,  p.  419.     f  Ibid.  pp.  420,  421.     t  ^id.  P- 
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at  this  shadow  of  opposition;  and  the  subject  was 
handed  over  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  The 
feelings  with  which  this  triumph  of  prelatical 
principles  was  regarded  by  the  sincere  and  stern 
adherents  of  Puritanism  and  parity,  will  be  best 
understood  by  this  brief  extract  from  the  work  of 
one  of  its  ablest  advocates,  the  historian  Calder- 
wood:  "Thus,"  says  he,  "the  Trojan  horse,  the 
Episcopacy,  was  brought  in,  covered  with  caveats, 
that  the  danger  might  not  be  seen;  which,  not- 


withstanding, was  seen  of  many,  and  opponed  to; 
considering  it  to  be  better  to  hold  thieves  at  the 
door,  than  to  have  an  eye  unto  them  in  the  house, 
that  they  steal  not:  and,  indeed,  the  event  declared 
that  their  fear  was  not  without  just  cause;  for 
those  commissioners  voters  in  Parliament,  after- 
wards bishops,  did  violate  their  caveats  as  easily 
as  Sampson  did  the  cords  wherewith  he  was 
bound."* 

*  Calderwood,  p.  441 
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Having  thus  continuously  traced  the  establish- 
ment in  Scotland  of  this  limited  Episcopacy,  we 
must  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the  civil  history 
of  the  country.  This  was  not  marked  by  any 
great  or  striking  events.  There  was  no  external 
war,  and  no  internal  rebellion  or  commotion;  and 
the  success  which  bad  attended  all  the  late  measures 
of  the  king  produced  a  tranquillity  in  the  country 
which  had  the  best  effects  on  its  general  prosperity. 
James  had  triumphed  over  the  extreme  license 
and  democratic  movements  of  the  Kirk;  had  re- 
strained the  personal  attacks  of  its  pulpit;  defined, 
with  something  of  precision,  the  limits  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions ;  evinced  an 
anxiety  to  raise  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
the  clergy,  by  granting  them  a  fixed  provision; 
and  added  consideration  and  dignity  to  the  pres- 
byterian  polity,  by  giving  it  a  representation  in 
the  great  council  of  the  country.  He  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  shown  equal  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman  Catholic  earls. 
None  could  say  that  he  had  acted  a  lukewarm 
part  to  religion.  These  nobles  remained  in  the 
country,  and  had  been  restored  to  their  estates 
and  honours  solely  because  they  were  reconciled 
to  the  church.  According  to  the  better  principles 
of  our  own  times,  he  had  acted  with  extraordinary 
severity  and  intolerance;  but  even  the  highest 
and  hottest  Puritan  of  these  unhappy  days  could 
not  justly  accuse  him  of  indifference.  He  had, 
moreover,  strengthened  his  aristocracy  by  healing 
its  wounds,  removing  or  binding  up  the  feuds 
which  tore  it,  and  restoring  to  it  three  of  its 
greatest  members,  Huntley,  Angus,  and  Errol. 
vol.  m. 


He  had  punished  with  exemplary  severity  the 
tumult  which  had  been  excited  in  his  capital,  and 
read  a  lesson  of  obedience  to  the  magistrates  and 
middle  orders,  which  they  were  not  likely  to  for- 
get. Lastly,  he  had,  in  a  personal  expedition, 
reduced  his  Borders  to  tranquillity;  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  England  had  shown  that,  whilst 
he  was  determined  to  preserve  peace,  he  was 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  his  independence, 
and  to  check  that  spirit  of  restless  intrigue  and 
interference  in  which  the  English  ambassadors 
at  the  Scottish  court  had,  for  so  many  years, 
indulged  with  blameable  impunity.  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  who  had  long  filled  that  difficult  and 
dangerous  office,  had  recently  died  at  Berwick, 
a  victim  apparently  to  its  anxieties;  and  having 
undergone,  during  his  devoted  services,  the  same 
trials  of  penury  and  neglect  which,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  seem  to  have  been  the  portion  of 
his  royal  mistress'  ambassadors  and  diplomatic 
agents.*  On  the  11th  of  May  he  had  written  to 
his  sovereign,  imploring  his  recall,  and  lamenting 
that  his  decay  in  health,  and  weakness  in  body 
and  estate,  unfitted  him  for  farther  labour;  but 
his  remonstrance  was  ineffectual:  and  it  was  not 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
11th  May,  1597. 

In  the  last  letter  but  one  which  Sir  Robert  Bowes  addressed  to  Cecil 
from  Edinburgh,  there  is  this  pathetic  passage: — "Her  Majesty's 
gracious  compassion  taken  of  me,  and  of  my  weakness,  is  great  com- 
fort unto  me  in  my  present  distress,  wherein  I  now  lie,  at  the  seat  of 
God's  mercy,  and  at  the  point  of  life,  death,  sickness,  or  recovery ; 
in  which,  as  I  shall  fare,  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised.  For  albeit  I 
had  intended  this  day  to  have  entered  my  journey  towards  Berwick; 
yet,  by  the  advice  of  my  friends,  and  in  respect  of  my  weakness  dis- 
abling me  to  stand  without  help,  I  have  agreed  to  defer  this  journey 
until  to-morrow."  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to 
Sir  R.  Cecil,  31st  October,  1597. 
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till  nearly  six  months  after  that  an  order  arrived 
permitting  him  to  retire,  and  naming  Sir  William 
Bowes  as  his  successor.  The  release,  however, 
came  too  late.  He  was  then  unable  to  stand  from 
weakness;  and  he  only  reached  Berwick  to  expire.* 
The  duties  of  his  office,  in  thtf  meantime,  devolved 
upon  Mr.  George  NicolsonThis  secretary,  a  man 
of  ability,  whose  letters  contain  much  that  is 
valuable  in  the  history  of  the  times. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Bowes  at  the  Scot- 
tish court,  he  found  the  king's  mind  entirely  occu- 
pied by  one  great  subject — his  title  to  the  English 
throne  after  the  death  of  the  queen.  On  this 
point  the  tranquillity  from  other  cares  now  gave 
James  full  leisure  for  thought;  and  he  evinced  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  everything  connected 
with  it.  Reports  of  speeches  against  his  right  of 
succession  in  the  English  Parliament,  books  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Infanta,  intrigues 
of  pretenders  at  home,  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Catholics  regarded  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Kirk,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  Kirk  observed 
his  favour  to  the  Catholics:  all  these  thorny 
matters  perpetually  haunted  and  harassed  him. 
From  his  observations,  the  ambassador  dreaded 
that  the  royal  mind  was  beginning  to  be  alienated 
from  England ;  and  in  his  first  interview  James 
certainly  expressed  himself  with  some  bitterness 
against  Elizabeth.  The  expostulations  addressed 
to  him  by  his  good  sister,  he  said,  were  unneces- 
sarily sharp.  She  accused  him  of  diminished 
friendliness,  of  foreign  predilections,  of  credulity 
and  forwardness  ;  but  he  must  retort  these  epithets, 
for  he  had  found  herself  too  ready  to  believe  what 
was  untrue,  and  to  condemn  him  unheard.  It  was 
true  that,  when  he  saw  other  competitors  for  the 
crown  of  England  endeavouring,  in  every  way,  to 
advance  their  own  titles,  and  even  making  personal 
applications  to  the  queen,  he  had  begun  to  think 
it  time  to  look  to  his  just  claim,  and  to  interest 
his  friends  in  his  behalf.  It  was  with  this  view 
he  had  required  assistance  from  his  people  to 
furnish  ambassadors  to  various  foreign  powers. 
This,  surely,  he  was  entitled  to  do  ;  but  anything 
which  had  been  reported  of  him  beyond  this  was 
false :  and  his  desire  to  entertain  all  kindly  offices 
with  his  good  sister  of  England  continued  as  strong 

*  His  last  letter  is  written  from  Berwick  to  Sir  R.  Cecil  on  the  Gth 
of  November,  1597.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  In 
the  State  Paper  Office  is  preserved  a  fly-leaf,  with  a  printed  epitaph 
on  Sir  R.  Bowes,  bjr  Mr.  William  Fowler,  secretary  to  Queen  Anne 
of  Denmark.  1  + 


as  it  had  been  during  his  whole  life.*  Elizabeth, 
however,  was  not  satisfied ;  she  still  suspected  that 
the  Scottish  court  was  inimical  to  England,  and 
these  suspicions  were  increased  by  the  letters  of 
Nicolson  her  agent.  James  was  said  to  be  much 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  Elphinstone,  secretary 
of  State,  who  was  little  attached  to  English  inter- 
ests. There  was  the  warmest  friendship  between 
the  Scottish  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the 
countess  of  Huntley,  a  devoted  Catholic.  They 
often  slept  in  the  same  bed ;  and  this  favoured 
lady,  as  Nicolson  quaintly  expressed  it,  had  the 
"plurality  of  her  Majesty's  kisses."f  The  two 
young  princesses  were  intrusted  to  Lady  Living- 
stone, a  Catholic  ;  many  things,  in  short,  concurred 
to  show,  that  although  appearances  were  preserved 
that  the  king  might  not  forfeit  his  English  "  gra- 
tuity," cordiality  was  at  an  end.  At  this  moment  a 
strange  circumstance  occurred,  which  exasperated 
the  feelings  of  both  monarchs.  A  miscreant, 
named  Valentine  Thomas,  accused  James  of 
employing  him  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  it  was  at  first  whispered,  and  afterwards 
more  plainly  asserted  at  the  Scottish  court,  that 
the  queen,  though  she  did  not  choose  to  speak 
openly,  believed  the  accusation.  Some  dark  ex- 
pressions which  she  used  in  a  letter  to  the  king 
seemed  to  countenance  this  idea ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  she  had  employed  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  and  other,  judges,  in  the  inves- 
tigation. James  resented  this,  and  insisted  on 
explanations.  It  was  needless  in  him,  he  said,  to 
disclaim  "  such  vile  intended  murder ; "  but  he 
demanded  the  fullest  investigation,  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  the  wretch  who  had  so  foully  slan- 
dered him.  He  would  proclaim  it  as  false  to  all 
the  world  by  sound  of  trumpet,  by  open  challenge, 
in  any  number  ;  yea,  of  a  king  to  a  king !  When 
his  late  ambassador  to  England  attempted  to  pacify 
him,  he  struck  him  on  the  breast,  and  said  he  was 
sure  there  was  a  chain  of  Elizabeth's  under  his 
doublet.  It  was  in  vain  that,  to  appease  him,  the 
queen  of  England  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand, 
in  which  she  assured  him,  that  she  was  not  "  of  so 
viperous  a  nature"  as  to  harbour  a  thought  against 
him ;  and  that  the  deviser  of  such  abominable 
slander  should  have  his  deserts. :f    Even  this  was 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  William  Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecil, 
1st  February,  1597-98. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Occurrences,  2nd  February,  1597-98. 

\  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  11th  May,  1598,  Nicolson  to 
Burghley.  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland, 
Elizabeth  to  James,  1st  July,  1598  —  Notes  and  Illustrations,  33. 
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not  enough.  The  accusation  had  heen  public ; 
the  depositions  of  the  villain  had  remained  uncan- 
celled ;  who  could  say  what  use  might  not  be  made 
of  them  against  his  future  rights,  and  to  prejudice 
him  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  ?  Here 
was  the  sore  point ;  and  James  did  not  cease  to 
remonstrate  till  he  had  extorted  from  the  queen  a 
solemn  and  formal  refutation  of  the  whole  story. 

The  subject  of  his  title,  indeed,  had  kept  the 
monarch  for  the  last  three  years  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  and  irritable  activity.  He  encouraged 
authors  to  write  upon  the  question  ;  and  juriscon- 
sults, heralds,  and  genealogists,  made  their  harvest 
of  his  anxiety.  Monsieur  Jesse,  a  French  literary 
adventurer,  who  in  1596  visited  the  Scottish  court, 
was  made  Historiographe  au  Roi  d'Escosse,  and 
commanded  to  "  blaw  abroad'"  Secretary  Elphin- 
stone's  discourse  on  his  Majesty's  title.  Walter 
Quin,  an  Irish  poet  and  scholar,  drew  up  a  work 
in  Latin  on  the  same  subject.  Monsieur  Damon, 
another  Frenchman,  corrected  it ;  and  the  king 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Waldegrave,  his  printer, 
who  in  an  agony  declared  to  Nicolson,  that  he 
must  either  print  it,  and  irrecoverably  offend  his 
gracious  sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  refuse  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  Nor  was  this  all ;  James  was 
suddenly  seized  with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  his  royal  mother's  memory.  His 
claims  came  through  her ;  and  slander  on  the  queen 
of  Scots  might  taint  the  transmitted  title.  Spenser, 
as  it  was  asserted,  had  glanced  at  her  under  the 
character  of  Duessa  in  his  "Fairy  Queen;"  and  the 
Scottish  secretary  of  State  insisted  that  Edward 
Spenser  (the  diplomatist  did  not  even  know  the 
immortal  poet's  name),  should  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Quin,  too,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  wrote 
an  answer  to  Spenser;  whilst  "  Dickson,"  an  Eng- 
lish pedagogue,  who  taught  the  Art  of  Memory, 
forsook  his  ferula,  and  found  in  Scotland  a  more 
profitable  employment  in  answering  the  famous 
treatise  of  Dolcman,  or  rather  Father  Persons, 
from  materials  furnished  by  the  king  himself.* 

These  constant  cares  were  only  interrupted  by 
the  alarming  increase  of  witches  and  sorcerers,  who 
were  said  to  be  swarming  in  thousands  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  for  a  moment  all  other  cares  were 
forgotten  in  the  intensity  with  which  the  monarch 
threw  himself  once  more  into  his  favourite  subject. 

•  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  25th  February, 
1507-98.  MS.  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  Balcarres  Papers, 
fuL  vii.  pp.  26,  29.    The  King  to  the  Secretary. 


But  a  shocking  discovery  put  an  end  to  this  dread- 
ful inquisition.  An  unhappy  creature,  named 
Aitken,  was  seized  on  suspicion,  put  to  torture, 
and  in  her  agony  confessed  herself  guilty,  named 
some  associates,  and  offered  to  purge  the  country 
of  the  whole  crew  if  she  were  promised  her  life. 
It  was  granted  <*er  ;  and  she  declared  that  she 
knew  witches  at  once  by  a  .secret  mark  in  their 
eyes,  which  could  noHpossibly  be  mistaken.  The 
tale  was  swallowed.  §he  was  carried  for  months 
-from  town  to  town  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  this  diabolical  circuit  ac^sed  many  innocent 
women,  who  on  little  moreTmi  the  evidence  of 
a  look  were  tried  an^burnt.  At  last  suspicion 
was  roused.  A  woman,  whom  she  had  convicted 
of  having  the  devil's  eye-mark,  was  disguised,  and 
after^-an  interval  again  brought  before  her  ;  she 
acquitted  her.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with 
like  success  ;  and  the  miserable  creature,  falling  on 
her  knees,  confessed  that  torture  had  made  her  a 
liar,  both  against  herself  and  others.  This,  as  it 
well  might,  brought  the  royal  inquisitionist  of 
sorcery,  and  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  assistants, 
to  their  senses.  The  commission  of  inquiry  was 
recalled,  and  all  proceedings  against  the  witches 
discharged  till  the  Parliament  should  have  deter- 
mined the  form  and  evidence  to  be  adopted  in  their 
trial  * 

Everything  was  now  tranquil  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  whole  estate,  to 
use  Nicolson's  expression  to  Cecil,  so  "marvellous 
quiet,"  f  that  the  king  had  leisure  to  attend  to  an 
important  and  long-neglected  subject,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Highlands  and  Isles.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  James'  intention  to  visit  these 
remote  districts  in  person,  and,  as  usual,  to  overawe 
them  by  the  terror  of  the  royal  name,  backed  by 
an  army  and  a  fleet;  but  year  after  year  had  passed, 
and  nothing  was  done.  His  impoverished  finances, 
his  quarrel  with  the  Kirk,  his  entanglements  with 
the  papist  carls,  his  embassies  to  foreign  courts  on 
the  subject  of  his  title — all  these  engrossed  his 
attention ;  and  the  fragments  of  leisure  which 
remained  were  filled  up  by  the  witches,  and  a 
visit  made  to  Scotland  by  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
the  brother  of  his  queen,  which  seems  to  have 
thrown  the  court  into  a  perpetual  whirl  of  page- 
antry, intoxication,  and  masquerade.    The  people, 

•  Spottiswood,  p.  418.    MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to 
Cecil,  15th  August,  1597.    Same  to  same,  5lh  September,  1597. 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  20th  Nov.  1598. 
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according  to  Nicolson,  groaned  at  the  expense; 
and  his  Majesty  was  much  distempered  both  in 
his  privy  purse  and  his  digestion.*  But  these 
revels  and  potations  had  at  last  an  end.  The 
joyous  Dane  took  leave ;  and  the  royal  mind, 
relapsing  into  sobriety,  turned  to  the  Isles  and 
Donald  Gorm  Macdonald.  This  potent  Highland 
chieftain  had  recently  made  advances  to  Elizabeth ; 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  the  state- 
liness  with  which  a  prince  amongst  the  northern 
vikingr  approached  the  English  Semiramis.  He 
styled  himself  Lord  of  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  and 
chief  of  the  Clandonnel  Irishmen;  and  after  a 
proud  enumeration  of  the  petty  island  princes 
and  chiefs  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  in  all 
his  enterprises,  he  offered,  upon  certain  "reason- 
able motives  and  considerations,"  to  embrace  the 
service  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  persuade 
the  Isles  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  He  and  his  associates  were  ready,  they 
declared,  on  a  brief  warning,  to  stir  up  rebellion 
throughout  all  the  bounds  of  the  mainland,  to 
"fasche"|  his  Majesty  and  weary  the  whole 
Estates,  to  create  a  necessity  for  new  taxation,  and 
thus  disgust  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  To  in- 
duce Elizabeth  to  embrace  these  proposals,  Donald 
informed  the  queen  that  he  knew  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  Scottish  king's  intercourse  with  her 
arch-rebel  Tyrone,  and  could  lay  before  her  the 
whole  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  earls  lately  recon- 
ciled to  the  Kirk,  but  "meaning  nothing  less  in 
their  hearts  than  that  which  they  showed  out- 
wardly to  the  world."  He  would  disclose,  also, 
he  said,  the  secret  history  of  the  Spanish  practices 
in  Scotland;  and  prove  with  what  activity  the 
northern  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  had  been 
weaving  their  meshes,  and  pushing  forward  "their 
diabolical,  pestiferous,  and  antichristian  courses;" 
which  he,  Donald  Gorm  Macdonald,  protested 
before  God  and  his  angels  he  detested  with  his 
whole  soul.  All  this  he  was  ready  to  do,  upon 
"good  deservings  and  honest  courtesies,"  to  be 
offered  him  by  the  queen  of  England;  to  whose 
presence  he  promised  to  repair  upon  a  moment's 
warning.:}: 

What  answer  was  given  by  the  English  queen 
to  this  generous  and  disinterested  proposal  does 
not  appear ;  although  the  letter  of  Donald  Gorm, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  9th  June,  1598. 
f  Trouble. 

i  MS  State  Paper  Office,  indorsed  by  Burghley  "Donald  Gorm 
Macdonald,"  March,  1598. 


who  made  it,  is  marked  in  many  places  by  Burgh- 
ley with  the  trembling  hand  of  sickness  and  old 
age.  It  is  probable  that,  under  the  term  "  honest 
courtesies,"  more  substantial  rewards  were  found  to 
be  meant  than  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  bestow  ; 
and  that  the  perpetual  feuds,  massacres,  and  con- 
spiracies which  occurred  amongst  these  Highland 
chiefs  and  their  followers,  disgusted  this  princess, 
and  shook  her  confidence  in  any  treaties  or  alliances 
proposed  by  such  savage  auxiliaries.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  barbarous  plots  that  Maclean  of  Duart, 
a  firm  friend  of  Elizabeth,  with  whose  warlike 
exploits  we  are  already  acquainted,  met  his  death ;  * 
being  treacherously  slain  in  Isla  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  James  Macdonald,  who  persuaded  him  to  visit 
the  island,  alleging,  as  a  pretext,  his  desire  to 
make  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  differences. 
So  little  did  the  brave  lord  of  Duart  suspect  any 
foul  play,  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  without 
armour,  in  a  silk  dress,  and  with  only  a  rapier  at 
his  side.  Along  with  him  were  his  second  son, 
and  the  best  of  his  kin,  in  their  holiday  garb,  and 
with  little  other  arms  than  their  hunting-knives 
and  boar-spears:  but  although  set  upon  by  an 
ambush  of  nearly  seven  hundred  men,  they  made 
a  desperate  defence.  Maclean,  a  man  of  herculean 
strength,  slew  three  of  the  Macdonalds  at  the  first 
onset.  When  he  saw  there  was  no  hope,  he  com- 
manded his  son,  who  fought  beside  him,  to  fly, 
and  live  to  avenge  him  ;  but  the  chief  himself, 
and  a  little  knot  of  his  clansmen,  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  were  not  cut  down  till  after  fifty 
of  their  assailants  had  fallen. 

The  death  of  this  great  chief  was  little  resented 
by  the  king:  for  James  had  long  been  jealous  of 
his  dealings  with  Elizabeth  and  his  bitter  hostility 
to  Huntley;  whilst  at  this  moment  Sir  James 
Macdonald  of  Dunluce,  his  murderer,  was  in  high 
favour  at  the  Scottish  court.f  This  Macdonald, 
known  in  Irish  history  as  James  Macsorlie,  had 
been  long  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England,  stirring 
up  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  offering  his  services  to 
James  as  an  active  partisan  both  in  Spanish  and 
Scottish  affairs.  Macsorlie  seems  to  have  been  a 
perfect  specimen  of  those  Scoto-Hebridean  barons, 
who  so  often  concealed  the  ferocity  of  the  High- 
land freebooter  under  the  polished  exterior  which 
they  had  acquired  by  an  occasional  residence  in 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  10th 
August,  1598.    Supra,  pp.  279,  289. 
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the  low  country.  It  was  his  pleasure  sometimes 
to  join  the  court  at  Falkland  or  Holyrood,  mingle 
in  its  festivities,  give  rich  presents  to  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  outshine  the  gayest,  and  fascinate 
all  observers  by  the  splendour  of  his  tastes  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manners ;  *  but  suddenly  would 
come  a  message  from  some  Highland  ally,  and 
Macsorlie  flew  back  to  his  native  islands,  where, 
the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  heather,  the  gay 
courtier  became  a  rampant  and  blood-bolstered 
savage.  Macsorlie  had  for  years  been  the  ally  of 
Tyrone,  and  the  soul  of  the  resistance  in  Ireland, 
and  Elizabeth  resented  the  favour  shown  him  by 
James  ;  who  replied,  "  That  if  his  convicted  traitors, 
Bothwell  and  Colvile,  walked  the  streets  of  her 
capital,  he  was  as  free  to  entertain  an  island  chief 
who  owed  her  no  allegiance,  and  whose  assistance 
was  useful  to  him  in  reducing  the  remote  Highland 
districts  which  had  insolently  assumed  indepen- 
dence." f 

So  dreadful,  indeed,  was  now  the  state  of  those 
portions  of  his  dominions,  that  to  prevent  an  utter 
dissevering  from  the  Scottish  crown,  something 
must  be  done;  and  many  were  the  projects  sug- 
gested. At  one  time  the  king  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  disturbed  districts  in  person,  and  fix  his  head- 
quarters in  Can  tire;  at  another,  a  deputy  was  to 
be  sent,  armed  with  regal  powers;  and  twice  the 
duke  of  Lennox  was  nominated  to  this  arduous 
office.}:  The  old  plan,  too,  might  have  been 
repeated,  of  granting  a  royal  commission  to  one 
of  the  northern  Reguli,  who  were  ever  prepared, 
under  the  plea  of  loyalty,  to  strengthen  their  own 
hands  and  exterminate  their  brethren  ;  but  this, 
as  had  been  often  felt  before,  was  to  abandon  the 
country  to  utter  devastation,  and  a  more  pacific 
and  singular  policy  was  now  adopted.  An  associa- 
tion of  Lowland  barons,  chiefly  from  Fife,  took 
a  lease  from  the  crown  of  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  for 
which  they  agreed,  after  seven  years'  possession, 
to  give  the  king  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  chalders  of  victual;  and  came  under  an 
obligation  to  conquer  their  farm  at  their  own 
charges.  Another  company  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Lothian  offered,  under  a  similar 
agreement,  to  subdue  Skye.  And  this  kind  of 
feudal  joint-stock  company  actually  commenced 

*  Analecta  Scotica,  p.  105,  Sir  John  Skene  to  the  Lord  Secretary, 
t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  lu'th  August, 
1598. 

X  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Lies  of  Scotland, 
pp.  267,  283. 


their  operations  with  a  force  of  six  hundred 
soldiers,  and  a  motley  multitude  of  farmers, 
ploughmen,  artificers,  and  pedlers.  But  the  Celtic 
population  and  their  haughty  chiefs  could  not 
consent  to  be  handed  over,  in  this  wholesale 
fashion,  to  the  tender  mercies  and  agricultural 
lectures  of  a  set  of  Saxon  adventurers.  The  Low- 
land barons  arrived,  only  to  be  attacked  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  to  have  the  leases  of  their  farms, 
in  the  old  Douglas  phrase,  written  on  their  own 
skins  with  steel  pens  and  bloody  ink.  For  a  time, 
however,  they  continued  the  struggle;  and  having 
entered  into  alliance  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs, 
fought  the  Celts  with  their  own  weapons,  and 
more  than  their  own  ferocity.  Instead  of  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  produce,  importations  of  wool,  or 
samples  of  grain,  from  the  infant  colony,  there 
was  sent  to  the  Scottish  court  a  ghastly  cargo  of 
twelve  human  heads  in  sacks;  and  it  was  hoped 
that,  after  such  an  example  of  severity,  matters 
might  succeed  better.  But  the  settlers  were 
deceived.  After  a  feeble  and  protracted  struggle 
of  a  few  years,  sickness  and  famine,  perils  by  land 
and  perils  by  water,  incessant  war  and  frequent 
assassinations,  destroyed  the  colony;  and  the  three 
great  northern  chiefs,  Macdonald  of  Slcat,  Mac- 
leod  of  Harris,  and  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  enjoyed 
the  delight  of  seeing  the  principal  gentlemen 
adventurers  made  captive  by  Tormod  Macleod; 
who,  after  extorting  from  them  a  renunciation  ot 
their  titles,  and  an  oath  never  to  return  to  the 
Lewis,  dismissed  them  to  carry  to  the  Scottish 
court  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  Celtic 
population,  and  the  islands  over  which  it  was 
scattered,  were  not  yet  the  materials  or  the  field 
for  the  operations  of  the  economists  of  Fife  and 
Mid-Lothian* 

The  king's  recent  triumph  over  the  ministers, 
the  vigour  with  which  he  had  brought  the  bishops 
into  Parliament,  and  compelled  his  nobles  to 
renounce  their  blood-feuds,  seem  to  have  per- 
suaded him  that  his  will  and  prerogative  were  to 
bear  down  all  before  him;  but  a  slight  circum- 
stance now  occurred  which,  had  he  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  such  political  indications,  might 
have  been  full  of  warning  and  instruction.  The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had  arrested  an  offender: 
he  was  rescued  by  one  of  the  servants  of  the  king 

*  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland, 
pp.  290-299.  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  1st 
July,  1598. 
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The  magistrates  prosecuted  the  rescuer,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  assurance  that  he  would  deliver 
the  original  culprit ;  but  the  courtier  failed  in 
his  promise,  and  the  civic  authorities  seized  him 
and  sent  him  to  prison.  An  outcry  arose.  It  was 
deemed  disgraceful  that  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  a  gentleman  responsible  solely  to  the 
king,  should  be  clapt  up  in  jail  by  a  set  of  burghers 
and  bailies.  James  interfered,  and  commanded 
his  servant  to  be  set  free;  but  the  bailies  refused. 
The  monarch  sent  a  more  angry  message;  it  was 
met  by  a  still  firmer  reply :  the  provost  and  magis- 
trates declared  that  they  were  ready  to  resign  their 
offices  into  the  king's  hands;  as  long,  however, 
as  they  kept  them,  they  would  do  their  duty. 
James  was  much  enraged,  but  cooled,  and  digested 
the  aflront.* 

Within  a  fortnight  after,  however,  arose  a  more 
serious  dispute  between  the  Crown  ^nd  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  in 
which  its  president,  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  and  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  exhibited  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pence  which  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  subject  of  quarrel  was  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  court  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  minister 
of  the  Kirk,  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the  king.  Bruce  sued 
the  Crown  before  the  Session,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cision in  his  favour.  The  monarch  appealed,  came 
to  the  court  in  person,  pleaded  his  own  cause 
with  the  utmost  violence,  and  commanded  the 
judges  to  give  their  vote  against  Mr.  Robert.  The 
President  Seton  then  arose:  "  My  liege,"  said  he, 
"  it  is  my  part  to  speak  first  in  this  court,  of  which 
your  highness  has  made  me  head.  You  are  our 
king;  we  your  subjects,  bound  and  ready  to  obey 
you  from  the  heart,  and  with  all  devotion  to 
serve  you  with  our  lives  and  substance:  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  law,  in  which  we  are  sworn  to  do 
justice  according  to  our  conscience  and  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  Your  Majesty  may,  indeed,  com- 
mand us  to  the  contrary;  in  which  case  I  and 
every  honest  man  on  this  bench,  will  either  vote 
according  to  conscience,  or  resign  and  not  vote  at 
all."  Another  of  the  judges,  Lord  Newbattle,  then 
rose  and  observed,  "  That  it  had  been  spoken  in 
the  city,  to  his  Majesty's  great  slander,  and  theirs 
who  were  his  judges,  that  they  dared  not  do  justice 
to  all  classes,  but  were  compelled  to  vote  as  the 
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king  commanded :  a  foul  imputation,  to  which  the 
lie  that  day  should  be  given,  for  they  would  now 
deliver  a  unanimous  opinion  against  the  Crown." 
For  this  brave  and  dignified  conduct  James  was 
unprepared;  and  he  proceeded  to  reason  long 
and  earnestly  with  the  recusants:  but  persuasions, 
arguments,  taunts,  and  threats,  were  unavailing. 
The  judges,  with  only  two  dissentient  votes,  pro- 
nounced their  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce;  and  the  mortified  monarch  flung  out  of 
court,  as  a  letter  of  the  day  informs  us,  muttering 
revenge,  and  raging  marvellously.*  When  the 
subservient  temper  of  these  times  is  considered, 
and  we  remember  that  Seton  the  president  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  whilst  Bruce,  in  whose  favour 
he  and  his  brethren  decided,  was  a  chief  leader  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
withhold  our  admiration  from  a  judge  and  a  court 
which  had  the  courage  thus  fearlessly  to  assert  the 
supremacy  of  the  law. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  year  that  the 
queen  of  England  lost  Lord  Burghley,  who  died 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1598,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year ;  a  long-tried  and  affectionate  servant  to  his 
royal  mistress,  but  of  whom,  however  high  his 
character  as  an  English  statesman,  no  Scottish 
historian  can  speak  without  censure.  He  had 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  the  almost  exclusive 
adviser  of  the  English  queen  in  her  Scottish  affairs. 
It  was  chiefly  his  advice  and  exertions  that  brought 
the  unhappy  Mary  to  the  scaffold ;  and  in  his 
policy  towards  Scotland  he  seems  almost  invari- 
ably to  have  acted  upon  the  principle,  that  to 
foster  civil  dissension  in  that  kingdom  was  to  give 
additional  strength  and  security  to  England.  Hap- 
pily, the  time  has  come  when  we  may  pronounce 
this  maxim  as  unsound  as  it  is  dishonest ;  but 
in  those  days  craft  was  mistaken  for  political 
wisdom,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley's 
second  son,  who  now  succeeded  to  his  father's 
power,  had  been  educated  in  the  same  narrow 
school. 

This  able  man,  who  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
of  State  to  Elizabeth,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
some  years  taken  the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affairs  ;  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  he  became 
deeply  alarmed  for  the  orthodoxy  of  James  and  his 
queen,  suspecting  them,  as  appears  by  a  paper  in 
his  own  hand,  of  growing  every  day  more  devoted 
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in  their  affection  to  the  pope.*  That  these  were 
ideal  terrors  of  the  English  secretary,  the  result 
plainly  showed  :  but  the  true  key  to  this  apparent 
papal  predilection  was  James'  extreme  poverty; 
the  rigid  economy  of  Elizabeth,  who  refused  to 
supply  his  wants;  and  a  hope  entertained  by  the 
Scottish  king,  that  if  he  exhibited  a  disposition  to 
relax  in  the  rigidity  of  his  Protestant  principles, 
and  to  maintain  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the 
Catholics,  his  exhausted  exchequer  might  be  re- 
cruited by  a  supply  of  Roman  and  Spanish  gold. 
But  Cecil,  although  he  allowed  some  weight  to 
this,  thought  it  too  slight  a  cause  to  account  for 
the  strong  symptoms  of  declension  from  the  re- 
formed opinions  exhibited  both  by  the  king  and 
his  councillors,  and  advised  his  royal  mistress 
instantly  to  despatch  Sir  William  Bowes  into  Scot- 
land, whose  veteran  experience  in  Scottish  politics 
might,  he  hoped,  bring  about  a  reaction.  Want 
of  money  might,  as  Cecil  contended,  explain  some- 
what of  James'  late  coldness;  but  there  must  be 
deeper  agencies  and  convictions  producing  the 
strange  appearances  now  exhibited  by  a  country 
which  had,  within  these  few  years,  stood  in  the 
van  of  Protestant  kingdoms,  which  had  been  the 
stronghold  of  presbyterian  purity.  It  was  noted 
too  by  Cecil,  that  Elphinstone,  James'  principal 
secretary  of  State,  was  a  Catholic  ;  that  Seton,  the 
president  of  the  Session,  was  a  Catholic  ;  that  Lord 
Livingstone,  the  governor  of  the  young  princesses, 
was  a  Catholic  ;  and  that  Huntley,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  recent  recantation,  was  strongly  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  attachment  to  his  ancient  faith, 
possessed  the  highest  influence  over  the  king.f 
Then,  James'  late  embassies  to  Catholic  princes; 
the  favour  shown  to  Gordon  the  Jesuit ;  his  secret 
encouragement  of  Tyrone,  the  great  enemy  of 
England  ;  a  late  mission  of  Colonel  Semple  to 
Spain  ;  his  animosity  to  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  ; 
his  introduction  of  bishops  ;  his  correspondence 
with  the  duchess  of  Feria  and  other  Catholics ; 
and  even  his  speeches  in  the  open  convention  of 
his  three  Estates — were  all  quoted,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  as  strong  proofs  of  his  defection. 

The  necessities  to  which  the  king  had  reduced 
himself  by  his  too  lavish  gifts  to  his  favourites, 
and  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  his  household, 
were  indeed  deplorable,  and  produced  repeated 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Memorial  of  the  present  state  of  Scotland, 
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remonstrances  from  his  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
other  financial  officers.  Money,  they  said,  in  a 
homely  and  passionate  memorial,  was  required  for 
the  "  entertainment  of  the  king's  bairns,  gotten  and 
to  be  begotten  ;  "  for  the  renewing  of  his  Majesty's 
whole  moveables  and  silver  work,  all  worn  and 
consumed ;  for  the  repair  and  fortification  of  his 
castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Blackness  ; 
for  the  keeping  up  of  his  palaces,  of  which  Holy- 
rood  and  Linlithgow  were  in  shameful  decay,  and 
in  some  parts  wholly  ruinous.  Money  was  required 
in  all  departments  of  the  service  of  the  State,  and 
in  all  districts,  without  the  kingdom  and  within 
it,  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.  There  were  no 
funds  to  pay  the  resident  in  England  ;  no  funds  to 
procure  secret  intelligence ;  none  to  support  the 
public  officers  at  home ;  none  to  furnish  the  war- 
dens of  the  West  Marches ;  none  to  fit  out  a  lieu- 
tenant for  the»expedition  against  the  Western  Isles, 
where  the  rebels  had  taken  Dunyveg,  and  were  in 
great  strength.*  It  was  in  vain  for  James  to  look 
to  England.  Elizabeth  replied  by  sending  him  a 
list  of  her  gratuities,  which  proved  that,  from  1592 
to  1599,  she  had  given  him  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds,  f  At  court  the  want  of  money  produced 
strange  scenes;  and  the  high  offices  of  State,  instead 
of  being  sought  after  as  objects  of  ambition,  were 
shunned  as  thankless  and  ruinous  to  their  pos- 
sessors. The  great  office  of  lord  high  treasurer 
was  going  a  begging.  Blantyre  declared  he  could 
hold  it  no  longer.  Cassillis,  a  young  nobleman 
who  had  recently  married  the  rich  widow  of  the 
Chancellor  Maitland,  a  lady  who  might  have  been 
his  mother,  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it ;  and  had 
taken  the  oaths,  when  the  gossip  of  the  court 
brought  to  his  ears  an  ominous  speech  of  the  king, 
who  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  Lady  Cassillis' 
purse  should  now  be  opened  for  her  rose  nobles. 
This  alarmed  the  incipient  treasurer  into  a  prompt 
resignation  ;  but  James  stormed,  ordered  his  arrest, 
seized  his  and  his  wife's  houses,  and  compelled  him 
to  purchase  his  pardon  by  a  heavy  fine.  J  In  the 
end  the  dangerous  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Master 
of  Elphinstone,  brother  of  the  secretary  of  State, 
"a  wise,  stout  man,"  as  Nicolson  characterizes  him ; 
yet  all  his  wisdom  and  firmness  were  unequal  to 
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the  task  of  recruiting  the  public  purse  :  and  so 
utterly  impoverished  did  he  find  it,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  baptism  of  the  young  Princess  Mar- 
garet, which  took  place  at  this  time,  were  defrayed 
out  of  the  private  pockets  of  the  lords  of  the 
Bedchamber.* 

On  Sir  William  Bowes'  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
early  in  May,  1599,  he  found  the  ministers  of  the 
Kirk  in  high  wrath  against  the  king,  and  full  of 
the  most  gloomy  views  as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
James  had  been  recently  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  writing  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Gov- 
ernment, the  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  which  he  had 
addressed  to  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales;  and 
having  employed  Sir  James  Sempil,  one  of  his 
gentlemen,  to  make  a  transcript,  the  work  was 
imprudently  shown  by  him  to  Andrew  Melvil, 
who  took  offence  at  some  passages,  made  copies  of 
them,  and  laying  them,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  before  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews, 
accused  the  anonymous  author  of  having  bitterly 
defamed  the  Kirk.  What  the  exact  passages  were 
which  Melvil  had  transcribed  does  not  appear; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  book  contained  an  attack 
upon  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
and  that  the  prince  was  instructed  to  hold  none 
for  his  friends  but  such  as  had  been  faithful  to  the 
late  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  very  clear  (so  the 
ministers  argued"),  that  no  person  entertaining 
such  sentiments  as  were  openly  expressed  in  this 
work,  could  endure  for  any  long  time  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  the  Kirk;  and  that  the  severe 
and  sweeping  censure  pronounced  upon  the  Scot- 
tish Keformation  as  the  offspring  of  popular  tumult 
and  rebellion,  very  plainly  indicated  the  author's 
leaning  to  prelacy  and  popery.  What  was  to  be 
expected,  said  they,  from  a  writer  who  described 
the  leaders  of  that  glorious  work  as  "  fiery  and 
seditious  spirits,  who  delighted  to  rule  as  Tribuni 
plebis  :  "  and  having  found  the  gust  of  government 
sweet,  had  brought  about  the  wreck  of  two  queens; 
and  during  a  long  minority  had  invariably  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  every  faction  which 
weakened  and  distracted  the  country?  What  was 
to  be  hoped  for  if  those  men,  who  had  been  ever 
the  champions  of  the  truth,  were  to  be  held  up  to 
scorn  and  avoidance  in  terms  like  the  following: 
"  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  son,  to  such  Puritans, 
very  pests  in  the  church  and  commonweal,  whom 
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no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises 
bind ;  breathing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies, 
aspiring  without  measure,  railing  without  reason, 
and  making  their  own  imaginations  (without  any 
warrant  of  the  word)  the  square  of  their  con- 
science. I  protest  before  the  Great  God — and 
since  1  am  here  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no 
place  for  me  to  lie  in — that  ye  shall  never  find 
with  any  Highland  or  Border  thieves  greater  ingra- 
titude, and  more  lies  and  vile  perjuries,  than  with 
these  fanatic  spirits." 

When  the  royal  commissioners,  Sir  Patrick 
Murray  and  Sir  James  Sandilands,  attempted  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  these  obnoxious 
sentences  had  been  presented  to  the  Synod  of  St. 
Andrews,  they  were  utterly  foiled  in  the  attempt; 
but  the  offence  was  at  last  traced  to  an  obscure 
minister  at  Anstruther,  named  Dykes,  who  fled, 
and  was  denounced  rebel.  The  rumour  had  now 
flown  through  the  country  that  James  was  the 
author  of  the  passages,  and  had  given  instructions 
to  the  prince  which  showed  an  inveterate  enmity 
to  the  Kirk;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  work  would  be  the  likeliest  means 
to  silence  the  clamour.  The  book  accordingly 
made  its  appearance;  and  in  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood's  opinion,*  did  more  for  James'  title,  by  the 
admiration  it  raised  in  England  for  the  piety  and 
wisdom  of  the  royal  author,  than  all  the  discourses 
on  the  succession  which  were  published  at  this 
time.  In  Scotland  the  effect,  if  we  believe  Sir 
William  Bowes,  was  the  very  opposite.  It  was 
received  by  the  ministers  with  a  paroxysm  of 
indignation;  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  the  whole  Kirk  agreed  to  proclaim 
a  general  fast,  to  avert  by  prayer  and  humiliation  the 
judgments  so  likely  to  fall  on  an  apostate  king  and 
a  miserable  country.  For  two  entire  days  the  fast 
was  rigidly  observed;  and  Bowes  declared,  in  his 
letter  to  Cecil,  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  been 
a  witness  to  a  more  holy  or  powerful  practice  of 
religion,  f  From  the  pulpit  the  ministers  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  the  chief  causes  for  their  call 
to  mourning.  A  general  coldness  in  God's  service 
had  seized,  they  said,  on  all  ranks.  The  enemies 
of  the  gospel,  who  in  purer  days  had  been  driven 
into  banishment,  were  now  everywhere  returning; 
and  almost  a  third  of  the  realm  was  deprived  of 
every  means  for  the  teaching  of  the  people.  The 
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king  himself  had  become  the  defamer  of  the  Kirk ; 
his  children  were  brought  up  by  an  excommuni- 
cated papist;  and  the  young  nobility,  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  went  abroad  meanly  instructed,  and 
returned  either  atheists  or  Catholics* 

A  singular  event  occurred  at  this  tunc,  which 
led  to  the  recall  of  Bowes  the  English  ambassador, 
and  gave  high  umbrage  to  the  Scottish  king.  An 
English  gentleman  named  Ashfieldf  had  lately 
come  from  Berwick  on  a  visit  to  the  Scottish 
court,  who,  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe, 
was  one  of  those  confidential  agents  whom  James 
had  employed  in  England  to  give  him  secret 
advice  and  information  on  the  subject  of  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  after  the  death  of 
the  queen.  Lord  Wy  Hough  by,  the  governor  of 
Berwick,  had  himself  recommended  Ashfield  to 
James'  notice;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  his 
leave  when  Wylloughby  discovered  that  he  was 
a  suspicious  character,  and  might  do  much  mis- 
chief in  Scotland.  His  alarm  became  still  greater 
when  he  found  the  attention  shown  to  Ashfield 
by  James;  his  intimacy  with  the  Catholic  party 
at  court,  then  in  great  favour  with  the  king ;  and 
the  strong  suspicion  of  Bowes  the  ambassador, 
that  some  treachery  against  England  was  con- 
templated. It  was  determined  to  destroy  it  in  the 
bud  by  kidnapping  the  principal  party;  and  John 
Guevara,  deputy-warden  of  the  East  Marches, 
Wylloughby's  cousin,  undertook  the  commission. 
Repairing  with  only  three  assistants  to  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  concerted  with  Bowes,  that  the 
ambassador's  coach  should  be  waiting  on  Leith 
sands,  and  that  Ashfield,  under  pretence  of 
taking  a  pleasure  drive,  should  be  inveigled 
into  it,  and  carried  off.  All  succeeded  to  a  wish. 
Ashfield,  as  he  took  his  exercise  on  the  sands 
with  some  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  young 
Fernyhirst,  Sir  Kobert  Melvil,  and  Bowes,  was 
met  by  Guevara  and  his  companions,  and  easily 
persuaded,  "under  colour  of  old  friendship  and 
good  fellowship," |  to  join  in  a  wine  party;  at 
which,  becoming  somewhat  merry  and  confused, 
he  readily  fell  into  the  trap,  entered  the  coach, 
and  instead  of  being  driven  back  to  Edinburgh, 
found  himself,  to  his  utter  confusion,  conveyed 
rapidly  to   Berwick,  and  placed  under  sudden 
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restraint  by  Lord  Wylloughby.  Next  morning 
Wainman,  another  of  the  governor's  servants, 
arrived  with  Ashfield's  papers,  which  he  and 
Bowes  had  seized,  and  brought  intelligence  that 
the  Scottish  king  was  in  the  greatest  rage  at  the 
indignity  offered  him;  and  that  the  people  had 
surrounded  Sir  William  Bowes'  lodging,  and 
threatened  his  life.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  gentlemen  who  kidnapped  Ashfield  were  in 
Wylloughby's  service,  that  the  coach  belonged  to 
the  English  ambassador,  and  that  some  intoxicating 
potion  had  been  put  in  his  wine.  James  wrote  a 
severe  and  dignified  remonstrance  to  Wylloughby, 
in  which  he  demanded  to  know  whether  this  out- 
rage had  been  committed  under  any  warrant  or 
order  from  the  English  queen;*  assuring  him 
that  it  was  a  matter  which,  without  speedy  repa- 
ration, he  would  not  pass  over.  To  this  Wyl- 
loughby boldly  replied,  that  what  had  been  done 
was  not  in  consequence  of  any  warrant  from  the 
queen,  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  public 
duty;f  whilst  Sir  William  Bowes,  who  had  con- 
certed the  whole,  when  challenged  on  the  subject, 
made  no  scruple  of  asserting  that  he  had  not 
only  no  hand  in  the  business,  but  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  about  it.|  So  true  was  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  well  known  pun  on  the  character  of 
ambassadors  of  these  days.  James'  dissatisfac- 
tion, however,  was  so  great,  and  the  coldness 
and  distance  with  which  he  treated  Bowes  made 
his  place  so  irksome,  that  Elizabeth  soon  afterwards 
recalled  him.  § 

The  arrival  of  a  French  ambassador  at  this 
crisis  increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English 
queen  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk;  who  sus- 
pected that  his  mission,  although  kept  secret,  was 
connected  with  James'  intrigues  with  the  Catholics 
abroad.     He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  James  VI.  to  Lord  Wyl- 
loughby, 14th  June,  1599. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Wylloughby  to  James, 
original  draft,  15th  June,  1599. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Wylloughby  to  Cecil,  15th 
June,  1599.  Also,  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Bowes  to  Cecil, 
16th  Juno,  1599. —  Bowes'  activity  and  connivance  is  completely 
proved  by  Lord  Wylloughby's  letter  of  the  15th  June  to  Cecil.  He 
there  says: — "I  sent  some  to  Edinburgh,  with  instructions  for  his 
reducing.  They  made  divers  overtures  to  my  Lord  Ambassador  [this 
was  Bowes].  It  pleased  him  to  accept  of  one,  which  was  to  draw  him 
to  Leith  :  there,  under  colour  of  a  dissolute  kindness  and  good  fellow- 
ship, to  make  him  merry  with  wine ;  then  to  persuade  him  to  ride 
home  in  a  coach,  sent  out  of  purpose  therein  to  surprise  him,  and  bring 
him  away ;  which,  as  it  pleased  God,  had  very  good  success."  The 
coach  was  Bowes'. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Bowes  to  Cecil,  9th  July, 
1599. 
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Bethune,  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  Sully, 
and  much  caressed  at  the  Scottish  court:  but 
what  especially  alarmed  the  Kirk  was  his  having 
brought  a  Jesuit  along  with  him,  who  was  fre- 
quently closeted  with  the  king ;  whilst  the  openness 
with  which  Sully  was  allowed  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  caused  the  brethren  to  sigh  over 
the  contrast  of  the  present  cold  and  liberal  times, 
with  the  happy  days  when  it  was  death  to  set  up 
the  Mass  in  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  these  feelings 
subsided,  and  the  ministers  begun  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  departure 
of  Bethune,  when  their  wrath  was  rekindled  by 
the  arrival  of  Fletcher  and  Martin  with  their 
company  of  comedians;  whom  James,  who  de- 
lighted in  the  theatre,  had  sent  for  from  England. 
To  the  strict  notions  of  these  divines,  profane 
playa  and  the  licentious  mummeries  of  the  stage 
were  almost  as  detestable  as  the  Mass  itself.  The 
one  was  idolatry — the  worship  of  Baal  or  the 
golden  calf;  the  other  was  profanity — the  dancing 
of  Herodias'  daughter:  and  as  this  had  led  to 
Herod's  rash  oath,  and  the  decapitation  of  the 
Baptist,  so  did  these  English  buffoons  recall  to 
their  mind  the  miserable  times  of  the  Guisean 
domination,  when  the  court  was  full  of  revelry 
and  masquerade,  and  the  blood  of  the  saints  was 
shed  like  water.  It  was  no  wonder  that,  with 
such  feelings,  the  arrival  of  this  gay  troop  of 
players  was  received  with  a  storm  of  ecclesiastical 
wrath,  for  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  buskin 
were  little  prepared;  and  their  case  appeared 
desperate  when  the  magistrates  of  the  capital, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Kirk,  prohibited 
the  inhabitants  by  a  public  act  from  haunting  the 
theatre.  But  James  was  not  so  easily  defeated. 
Fletcher  had  been  an  old  favourite,  nor  was  this 
his  first  visit  to  Scotland.  He  had  been  there 
before  in  1594;  and  on  his  return  to  England 
had  suffered  some  persecution  from  his  popularity 
with  James;  who  now  called  the  provost  and  his 
councillors  before  him,  compelled  them  to  rescind 
their  act,  and  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
not  only  that  the  comedians  should  continue  their 
entertainments,  but  insisted  that  next  Sunday 
the  ministers  should  inform  their  flocks  that  no 
restraint  or  censure  should  be  incurred  by  any 
of  his  good  subjects  who  chose  to  recreate  them- 
selves by  "  the  said  comedies  and  plays."  "  Con- 
sidering," so  runs  the  royal  act,  "that  we  are  not 
of  purpose  nor  intention  to  authorize  or  command 


anything  quhilk*  is  profane,  or  may  carry  any 
offence."! 

The  king's  mind  had  long  run  intently  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession ;  and  he  now  adopted  a 
measure  which,  so  far  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned, 
was  calculated  rather  to  injure  than  advance  his 
title.  A  general  band  or  contract  was  drawn  up, 
"purporting  to  be  made  by  the  good  subjects  of 
the  king's  Majesty,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
person  and  the  pursuit  of  his  undoubted  right 
to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland.":):  The 
whole  matter  during  its  preparation  was  kept 
secret,  and  James  trusted  that  no  whisper  would 
reach  the  ears  of  his  good  sister  Elizabeth.  But 
he  was  disappointed;  for  Nicolson,  on  the  27th 
November,  1599,  thus  mentioned  it  to  Cecil.  "  I 
hear,  which  I  beseech  your  honour  to  keep  close, 
that  there  is  a  general  band,  subscribed  by  many, 
and  to  be  subscribed  by  all  earls,  lords,  and  barons; 
binding  them  by  solemn  vow  and  oath  to  serve 
the  king  with  their  lives,  friends,  heritages,  goods, 
and  gear;  and  to  be  ready,  in  warlike  furniture, 
for  the  same  on  all  occasions,  but  especially  for 
his  claim  to  England. "§  The  English  envoy  then 
mentioned,  that  on  the  10th  of  the  succeeding 
month  of  December  there  was  to  be  held  a  full 
convention  of  the  Estates,  in  which  some  solid 
course  was  to  be  adopted  to  supply  the  king  with 
money,  and  provide  for  the  arming  of  his  subjects, 
to  be  ready  when  he  might  need  them.  But 
when  the  Estates  assembled,  the  result  did  not 
justify  expectations.  The  convention,  indeed,  was 
fully  attended,  and  sufficiently  loyal  in  its  general 
feeling;  yet  when  the  monarch  explained  his 
wants  and  sought  their  advice  and  assistance,  they 
heard  him  coldly,  and  delayed  their  answer  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Estates.  In  his  harangue, 
James  declared  his  dislike  to  any  offensive  scheme 
of  taxation;  proposing  in  its  place  that  a  certain 
sum  should  be  levied  on  every  head  of  cattle  and 
sheep  throughout  the  country;  but  this  was 
utterly  refused.  He  forbore,  therefore,  to  press 
the  point,  and  contented  himself  with  an  appeal 
to  them  for  that  support  which  all  good  subjects 
should  give  their  prince  for  the  vindication  of  his 
lawful  claims.    He  was  not  certain,  he  said,  how 

*  Quhilk;  which. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  12th  November,  1599,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  A  general  Band,  voluntarily  made  by  the 
good  subjects  of  the  king's  Majesty,  &c. 

§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  27th  November,  1599,  Nicolson 
to  Cecil. 
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soon  he  should  have  occasion  to  use  arms;  but 
whenever  it  should  be,  he  knew  his  right,  and 
would  venture  crown  and  all  for  it.  Let  them  take 
care,  therefore,  that  the  country  be  furnished  with 
armour  according  to  the  acts  made  two  years 
before.*  This  was  cheerfully  agreed  to;  and 
meanwhile  the  king,  whose  financial  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  been  whetted  by  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  an  empty  exchequer  at  the  time  money 
was  becoming  every  day  more  needed,  drew  up 
another  scheme  which  was  submitted  to  his 
Estates  with  as  little  success  as  the  former.  Its 
object  was  excellent:  being  to  remove  the  burden 
of  supplies  from  the  poor  commons  and  labourers 
of  the  ground;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
that  the  whole  country  should  be  "  disposed,  as 
it  were,  into  one  thousand  persons,  and  each 
person  to  pay  a  particular  sum;"  which  all  being- 
joined,  would  make  up  a  total  equal  to  his 
Majesty's  necessities. 

Against  this  plan,  which  had,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  a  formal  protest  was  presented  by 
the  barons  and  burghs.  The  Laird  of  Wemyss  in 
the  name  of  the  barons,  and  John  Robertson  for 
the  burghs,  insisted  that  they  should  be  specially 
excepted  from  any  commission  given  to  the  sheriffs 
for  the  levying  such  a  sum,  and  should  continue 
to  "stint  [tax]  themselves  in  auld  manner;"  but 
as  the  proposal  was  hypothetical,  and  came  before 
the  Estates  merely  as  an  overture,  it  was  judged 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  15th  December,  1599,  Nicolson 
to  (Jecil. 


enough  to  meet  it  by  delay;  and  so  anxious  was 
the  king  to  spare  his  people,  and  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  all,  that  he  not  only  agreed  to  except 
the  barons  and  burghs,  but  to  drop  the  whole 
scheme  if  any  better  should  be  proposed  at  the 
next  convention,  which  was  fixed  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  June.*  It  was  happy 
that  all  ended  so  amicably;  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  convention  he  had  exerted  himself  to  carry 
his  purpose  by  means  which  were  violent  and  un- 
constitutional. "  To  effect  this,"  said  Xicolson,  in 
writing  to  Cecil,  "  the  king  drew  in  the  whole 
Borders,  the  officers  of  Estate,  Sir  Robert  Ker,  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  and  others,  contrary  to  the  order 
there  appointed,  of  six  only  of  every  Estate  to 
have  voted  for  the  rest." 

It  was  during  this  convention  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  December,  that  the  king,  with  advice 
of  his  secret  council,  passed  an  important  act, 
appointing  in  all  time  coming  "  the  first  day 
of  the  year  to  begin  upon  the  1st  of  January;" 
and  this  statute,  it  was  added,  should  take  effect 
upon  the  first  day  of  January  next  to  come,  which 
shall  be  the  first  day  of  January,  1600.f  Previous 
to  this  time  the  Scottish  year  had  begun  on  the 
25th  of  March;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  this  still  continued  the  mode  of  reckoning  in 
England.  | 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Copy  of  the  Act  of  the  Convention  at 
St.  Johnston. 

f  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Act  for  the  year  of  God  to  begin  the  1st 
of  January,  yearly. 

X  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  excellent  work  on  the  Chronology  of  History, 
p.  41. 
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CONTEMPORAR 

ENGLAND.  I  FRANCE,  I  GERMANY. 

Elizabeth.  Henry  IV.        >       Rudolph  II. 

In  the  course  of  these  labours  we  are  now  arrived 
at  an  extraordinary  plot,  of  which  the  history, 
after  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  recent  research, 
is  still  in  some  points  obscure  and  contradictory. 
This  is  the  Gowrie  conspiracy.  Its  author,  or,  as 
some  have  not  scrupled  to  assert,  its  victim,  was 
the  grandson  of  that  Patrick,  Lord  Ruthven,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  acted  a  chief  part  in  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Riccio,  and  died  in  exile  soon  after  that 
event.*  It  was  the  second  son  of  this  nobleman, 
William,  fourth  Lord  Ruthven,  who,  after  sharing 
the  guilt  and  banishment  of  his  father  for  his 
accession  to  the  same  plot,  was  restored  by  the 
Regent  Morton,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  engage 
in  new  conspiracies.  It  was  his  threats,  and  the 
menaces  of  the  fierce  Lindsay,  that  were  said  to 
have  extorted  from  the  miserable  captive  of  Loch- 
leven  the  demission  of  her  crown.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  an  earldom;  and  from  the  fertile 
brain  and  unscrupulous  principles  of  the  new  earl 
proceeded  the  plot  for  the  seizure  of  the  king, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  He 
was  pardoned  ;  became  again  suspected ;  threw 
himself  into  another  enterprise  against  the  gov- 
ernment, with  Mar  and  Angus;  was  detected, 
found  guilty,  and  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  Of  his 
treason  there  was  no  doubt;  but  his  conviction, 
as  we  have  seen,|  was  procured  by  a  disgraceful 
expedient,  which  roused  the  utmost  indignation 
of  his  friends.  This  happened  in  1584;  and  for 
two  years  after,  the  imperious  government  of  Arran 
directed,  or  rather  compelled,  the  royal  wrath  into 
the  severest  measures  against  the  house  of  Ruthven. 
But  the  destruction  of  Arran's  power  permitted 

*  Supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.  f  Supra,  p.  155. 


Y  SOVEREIGNS. 

SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.        |  POPE. 

Philip  III.  Philip  III.  Clement  VIII. 

the  king's  temper,  generally  gentle  and  forgiving, 
to  have  influence ;  and  in  1586  the  earldom  was 
restored  to  James,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house, 
who,  dying  soon  after,  transmitted  it  to  John,  the 
third  earl,  the  author  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 

Young  Gowrie,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  exe- 
cution, could  have  been  scarcely  eight  years  old;* 
and  in  the  wreck  of  his  house,  he,  his  unhappy 
mother,  and  her  other  children,  received  an  asylum 
in  the  north.  Here,  amidst  the  savage  solitudes 
of  Athole,  the  country  of  her  son-in-law,  f  the 
widowed  countess  brought  up  her  children,  brooded 
over  her  wrongs,  and  taught  her  sons  the  story 
of  their  father's  murder,  as  his  execution  was 
accounted  by  his  party.  From  such  lessons  they 
seem  early  to  have  drunk  in  that  deep  passion  for 
revenge,  which  in  those  dark  days  was  so  univer- 
sally felt,  that  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  the 
pulse  of  feudal  life;  a  passion  which,  sometimes  at 
a  quicker,  sometimes  at  a  slower  pace,  but  yet 
with  strong  and  abiding  force,  carried  on  its 
victims  to  the  consummation  of  their  purpose. 
Meanwhile  the  royal  pity  had  awoke:  the  family 
was  restored  to  its  honours;  and  the  young  earl, 
having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Rollock, 
the  learned  principal  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, received  an  excellent  education.  But  the 
return  for  all  this,  on  the  part  both  of  his  mother 
and  himself,  was  ingratitude  and  new  intrigues. 
When  in  1593  Bothwell  at  Holyrood  audaciously 
broke  in  upon  his  sovereign,  and  for  a  short 
season  obtained  possession  of  his  person,  it  was 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  List  of  the  Scottish  Nobility,  1592.  In 
1592  Gowrie  was  fifteen  years  old. 

f  The  earl  of  Athole  had  married  the  sister  of  Gowrie,  MS.  State 
Paper  Office. 
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the  countesses  of  Gowrie  and  Athole,  the  mother 
and  sister  of  Gowrie,  who  were  his  most  active 
assistants;  and  in  1594,  when  the  same  desperate 
baron,  in  conjunction  with  Athole,  Ochiltree,  and 
the  Kirk,  organized  a  second  plot,  the  name  of 
the  young  earl  of  Gowrie  appeared  in  the  "  band  " 
which  united  the  conspirators.*  lie  was  thus 
early  bred  up  in  intrigue;  but  the  king  either 
did  not  or  would  not  discover  his  guilt:  and 
Gowrie,  having  received  the  royal  license  to  com- 
plete his  education  abroad, f  passed  through  Eng- 
land into  Italy,  studied  for  five  years  at  the 
university  of  Padua,  and  there  is  said  to  have  so 
highly  distinguished  himself,  that  he  became  rector 
of  that  famous  seminary.  J  The  young  earl  was 
now  only  one-and-twenty,§  of  an  athletic  person 
aud  noble  presence,  excellent  in  all  his  exercises, 
an  accomplished  swordsman,  and  so  ripe  a  scholar, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  art  or  faculty  which 
he  had  not  mastered.  Amongst  his  studies,  necro- 
mancy, or  natural  magic,  was  a  favourite  pursuit; 
and  his  tutor,  Rhynd,  detected  him  when  at  Padua 
wearing  cabalistic  characters  concealed  upon  his 
person,  which  were  then  sometimes  used  as  spells 
against  diabolic,  or  recipients  of  angelic  influence. || 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  chemist;  and  in  common 
with  many  eminent  men  of  that  age,  a  dabbler 
in  judicial  astrology,  and  a  believer  in  the  great 
arcanum.  It  is  curious  that  this  propensity  to 
magic  and  visionary  pursuits  was  hereditary  in 
the  Euthven  family.  His  grandfather,  the  mur- 
derer of  Riccio,  had  given  Queen  Mary  a  magic 
ring  as  a  preservative  against  poison.  His  father, 
the  leader  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  when  in  Italy, 
had  his  fortunes  foretold  by  a  wizard;  and  the  son, 
when  some  of  his  friends  had  killed  an  adder  in 
the  braes  of  Strathbran,  lamented  their  haste,  and 
told  them  he  would  have  diverted  them  by 
making  it  dance  to  the  tune  of  some  cabalistic 
words  which  he  had  learnt  in  Italy  from  a  great 
necromancer  and  divine. 

During  his  residence  at  Padua,  Gowrie  addressed 
to  the  king  a  letter  full  of  gratitude  and  affection.l 

*  See  above,  p.  25G,  and  State  Paper  Office,  MS.  Scott.  Corr.  April, 
1594.    Band  for  Protection  of  Religion,  MS. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Burghley,  22nd 
August,  1594. 

t  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  British  Museum,  Ayscough,  p.  4739, 
1386,  states  this  positively:  but  I  have  not  found  his  authority. 

§  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  drawn  up  for  Cecil  in  1592.  State  of 
the  Scottish  nobility. 

II  Rhynd's  Declaration  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210, 
220. 

f  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 


He  kept  up,  also,  a  correspondence  with  his  old 
tutor  Rollock  ;  and  in  1595  sent  a  long  epistle 
to  Malcolm,  the  minister  of  the  kirk  at  Perth, 
expressing  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  pres- 
bytcrian  principles,  and  written  in  that  strange, 
pedantic,  puritanic  style  which  then  characterized 
the  correspondence  of  the  most  zealous  of  that 
party.*  The  young  earl  described  in  this  letter, 
with  high  exultation  and  approval,  an  insane  at- 
tack made  by  a  fanatical  English  Protestant  upon 
a  Catholic  procession,  in  which  he  seized  the 
sacred  Host  and  trampled  it  under  foot;  and  con- 
cluded by  expressions  of  deep  regret  that  his 
absence  from  Scotland  did  not  permit  him  to  set 
forth  God's  glory  in  his  native  country;  trusting, 
as  he  added,  to  make  up  for  all  this  on  his  return. 

This  return  took  place  in  1599,  through  Switz- 
erland; and  on  arriving  at  Geneva  he  became  an 
inmate  for  three  months  in  the  house  of  the  famous 
reformer  Beza,  who  cherished  him  as  the  son  of  a 
father  whom  his  party  regarded  as  a  martyr  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  From  Geneva  he  travelled 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  high  dis- 
tinction at  the  French  court,  and  by  Elizabeth's 
ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Nevil  ;  who  admitted  him 
into  his  confidence,  held  private  conferences  with 
him  "  on  the  alterations  feared  in  Scotland  (to  use 
Nevil's  own  words),  found  him  to  be  exceedingly 
well  affected  to  the  cause  of  religion,  devoted  to 
Elizabeth's  service,  and,  in  short,  a  nobleman  of 
whom,  for  his  good  judgment,  zeal,  and  ability, 
exceeding  good  use  might  be  made  on  his  return."! 
Bothwell,  his  old  friend  and  associate,  was  also  at 
this  time  in  Paris.  On  leaving  France,  Gowrie, 
carrying  warm  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Nevil,  proceeded  to  the  English  court,  where 
Elizabeth  received  him  with  flattering  distinction, 
and  kept  him  for  two  months,  admitting  him  to 
her  confidence,  holding  with  him  great  confer- 
ence f  on  the  state  of  Scotland,  which  was  then 
threatening  and  alarming;  and  it  is  said  by  one 
author,  appointing  a  guard  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  It  was  then  no  unfrequent  occurrence  for 
the  incipient  intriguer,  or  conspirator,  to  be  seized 
or  kidnapped  by  the  stratagem  of  his  opponents ; 
and,  if  true,  this  circumstance  certainly  shows  how 

*  It  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  in  tbe  second  volume  of  his 
valuable  work,  tbe  Criminal  Trials,  pp.  330,  331. 

f  Sir  Henry  Nevil  to  Secretary  Cecil.  27th  February,  1599.  Win- 
wood's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  John  Carey  to  Cecil,  29tb 
May,  1600. 
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highly  the  English  queen  regarded  his  safety,  and 
what  value  she  set  upon  his  future  services.  Dur- 
ing this  stay  in  England  he  became  familiar  with 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  at  this  moment  the  most  con- 
fidential minister  of  Elizabeth;  with  the  great  Lord 
Wylloughby,  one  of  the  honestest  and  ablest  ser- 
vants of  the  queen ;  *  and  with  many  others  of  the 
leading  men  about  court. 

At  the  time  of  Gowrie's  arrival  in  England 
(3rd  April,  1600),  Elizabeth  was  deeply  incensed 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  his 
reported  intrigues  with  the  Catholics  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Home, 
on  the  subject  of  his  title.  He  had  resolved,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  resolution,  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  England  by  arms,  if  it  were 
necessary;  and  he  had  roused  the  resentment  and 
alarm  of  the  party  of  the  Kirk  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  the  court  which  he  paid  to  the  Catholics,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  A  letter  written 
to  Cecil  by  Colvile,  about  six  months  before  this, 
described  these  intrigues  and  preparations  in  strong 
terms. 

Colvile,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  con- 
fidant of  the  notorious  Both  well,  and  an  old  friend 
and  fellow-conspirator  of  Gowrie's  father.  It  was 
certain,  so  said  Colvile  in  this  letter,  that  two 
envoys  had  come  to  the  Scottish  king  from  the 
pope.  They  had  brought  high  offers:  a  promise 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  at  present,  and  an 
engagement  to  pay  down  two  millions  the  moment 
he  published  liberty  of  conscience,  and  declared 
war  with  England.  Twenty  thousand  Catholics 
were  said  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king  the  moment 
he  crossed  the  Border.  There  was  not  one  Catho- 
lic prince  in  Europe  who  would  not  support  his 
claim ;  and  his  Holiness  not  only  regarded  him  as 
the  most  learned  and  religious  prince  of  his  time, 
but  would  willingly  follow  his  advice  in  restoring 
to  the  universal  church  its  purity  and  discipline,  f 
In  another  letter,  written  some  time  before  this, 
and  dated  17th  August,  1599,  Colvile  speaks  to 
Cecil  of  the  ominous  tranquillity  of  the  Scottish 
court,  which,  he  says,  he  had  often  remarked  to 
be  never  so  quiet  as  when  some  "  snake-stone,  was 
hatching  ; "  adding,  Quand  le  Mediant  dort,  le 
Diable  le  berche.     He  assured  Cecil  that  the  king 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  James  Hudson  to  Cecil,  3rd  April, 
1600.    Also,  ibid.  B.C.  Wylloughby  to  Cecil,  11th  Augu.st,  1600. 

t  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  from  Scotland,  18th 
August,  1599,  inclosed  in  a  letter  from  Colvile,  dated  21st  August, 
1599. 


was  highly  enraged  and  excited  against  the  party 
of  the  Kirk.  The  ministers  were  led  by  Bruce 
and  Andrew  Melvil ;  their  ranks  included  Cas- 
sillis,  Lindsay,  Morton,  and  Blantyre;  and  he 
added,  with  a  significancy  which  this  statesman 
could  be  at  no  loss  to  understand,  that  if  they 
received  any  secret  encouragement  from  England, 
they  were  devising  to  send  for  Gowrie  and  Argyle, 
both  of  whom  were  then  abroad.* 

This  letter  was  written  towards  the  end  of 
August,  1599,  when  Gowrie  was  probably  on  his 
route  to  England;  and  in  the  interval  between 
this  and  his  arrival  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  the 
estrangement  between  the  queen  of  England  and 
the  king  of  Scots  had  become  more  embittered. 
Nicolson,  the  English  envoy  at  the  Scottish  court, 
was  full  of  alarm  at  James'  almost  open  hostility. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Cecil,  written  in  the  end 
of  April,  1600,  when  Gowrie  was  at  the  English 
court,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  admitted  to  the 
confidence  of  this  minister  and  his  royal  mistress, 
he  described  the  king  as  indulging  in  expressions 
of  the  utmost  discontent  and  anger  on  the  subject 
of  the  intended  peace  between  England  and  Spain. 
Elizabeth  (such  were  James'  words)  had  long 
resisted  every  amicable  application  made  to  her  on 
the  point  of  his  title;  and  now  he  heard  one  day 
she  was  about  to  marry  the  Lady  Arabella  to  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Mathias;  the  next,  that 
she  had  sent  for  young  Beauchamp  to  court;  the 
next,  that  in  consequence  of  her  peace  with  Spain, 
a  priest  had  openly  addressed  the  Infanta  as  the 
destined  restorer  of  the  Catholics  in  England.f 
Of  all  this,  James  added,  the  queen  refused  him 
any  explanation.  She  treated  him  with  coldness 
and  suspicion;  and  it  became  him  to  look  to  his 
just  rights,  and  provide  for  the  future. 

Such  things  were  said  even  openly  by  the  king 
of  Scots;  but  in  the  secrecy  of  his  cabinet  James 
used  far  stronger  language.  He  there  insisted, 
that  before  Elizabeth's  death,  which  considering 
her  advanced  age  and  broken  health  could  not 
be  far  distant,  he  must  be  ready  armed,  his  ex- 
chequer well  supplied,  and  the  friends  on  whom  he 
could  place  reliance  assembled  on  the  spot  with 
their  full  strength.  To  compass  all  this,  he  had 
spared  no  exertion.    England  swarmed  with  his 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Advertisements  from  Scotland,  18th 
August,  1599,  inclosed  in  a  letter  from  Colvile,  dated  21st  August, 
1599. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1599. 
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spies;  and  the  "  daily  creeping  in  of  Englishmen" 
to  the  Scottish  court,  was  a  matter  which  per- 
petually roused  the  suspicions  of  Cecil,  and  cut 
his  royal  mistress  to  the  quick.  At  this  very 
moment,  when  Gowrie  was  in  such  confidential 
intercourse  with  that  princess  and  her  ministers, 
the  Scottish  king  had  received  information  which 
made  him  stand  especially  on  his  guard.  It  was 
reported  that  a  plot  was  then  being  organized  by 
the  faction  in  the  interest  of  England,  to  compel 
the  king  into  a  more  pacific  policy,  and  arrest  his 
warlike  preparations  against  that  realm;*  that 
Colvile,  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Douglas  the  Laird 
of  Spot,  all  of  them  old  employes  of  Cecil,  were 
the  chief  conspirators  in  England;  and  that  they 
were  casting  about  to  draw  home  the  earl  of 
Gowrie,  then  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
whom  they  reckoned  as  a  great  accession  to  their 
strength. f  Bothwell,  too,  the  arch-traitor,  whom 
of  all  men  the  king  hated  and  dreaded  most,  had 
been  at  Paris  at  the  same  time  with  Gowrie :  their 
former  intimacy  rendered  it  almost  impossible  they 
should  not  have  met;  and  it  was  now  strongly 
reported,  that  this  desperate  man  had  stolen  into 
Scotland,  and  had  been  thrice  seen  recently  in 
Liddesdale.  J 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties;  such  the  mutual 
heart-burning,  jealousy,  intrigues,  and  prepara- 
tions between  the  two  sovereigns,  when  Gowrie, 
after  two  months'  residence  in  England,  left  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  and  returned  to  his  native 
country.  The  facts  hitherto  given  are  all  capable 
of  proof:  their  effects  upon  the  character  of  Gowrie, 
and  how  far  they  influenced  or  serve  to  explain 
his  subsequent  extraordinary  proceedings,  can  only 
be  conjectural.  Yet  it  appears  that  they  go  far 
to  explain  something  of  the  mystery  which  hitherto 
has  surrounded  the  origin  of  this  plot;  and  that 
here  we  have  one  of  those  cases  where,  from  the 
elements  on  which  we  form  our  opinion,  conjecture 
may  come  indefinitely  near  to  certainty.  Gowrie 
was  young:  and  on  youth  what  must  have  been 
worked  by  the  flattery  of  a  queen,  and  so  great 
a  queen  as  Elizabeth?  He  was  ambitious  and 
proud;  and  when  he  found  that  his  friends  were 
anxious  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  English 
faction,  and  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  projects 
of  the  king,  was  it  likely  he  should  decline  that 

*  US.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cedl.  20th  April,  1  GOO. 
t  Id.  ibid. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Guevara  to  Lord  Wyllouglil.v, 
23rd  April,  1000. 


pre-eminence?  He  was  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
Puritan,  and  hated  prelacy.  "Was  such  a  mind 
likely  to  refuse  the  opportunity  that  now  offered, 
to  re-establish  the  prcsbytcrian  ascendancy,  to 
reinstate  his  old  friends,  the  ministers,  on  the 
ground  from  which  they  had  been  driven;  and 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  that  Catholic  faith,  which 
in  his  judgment  was  idolatrous  and  damnable? 
He  was  animated  by  a  keen  desire  to  revenge  his 
father's  death  on  the  monarch  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold;  and  was  it  probable  that 
when,  in  the  secret  conferences  which  took  place 
with  Nevil,  Cecil,  and  Elizabeth,  the  hostile  plans 
and  dangerous  intrigues  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
were  discussed,  the  Eaid  of  Ruthven  should  have 
been  forgotten;  or  that  the  nefarious  project,  so 
repeatedly  hazarded,  so  often  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  administer  the 
government  under  his  pretended  sanction,  would 
not  present  itself?  To  grasp  the  supreme  power, 
and  have  his  revenge  into  the  bargain,  were  such 
offers  unlikely  to  be  held  out  by  so  unscrupulous 
a  minister  as  Cecil  ?  Was  it  probable  that,  if  held 
out,  they  would  be  refused  by  Gowrie?  But 
leaving  such  speculations,  let  us  proceed. 

The  young  earl  arrived  in  Scotland,  after  his 
long  absence,  about  the  20th  of  May;  and  some 
little  circumstances  accompanied  his  return  which, 
after  his  miserable  fate,  were  remembered  and 
much  dwelt  on.  He  entered  the  capital  surrounded 
by  an  unusually  brilliant  cavalcade  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  the  friends  and  dependents  of  his 
house,  and  amid  the  shouts  of  immense  crowds 
who  welcomed  his  return.  On  hearing  of  it,  the 
king  shook  his  head,  and  observed,  that  as  many 
shouted  when  his  father  lost  his  head  at  Stirling. 
Whether  this  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
earl,  is  not  added  by  Calderwood,  who  gives  the 
anecdote;  but  it  was  noticed,  and  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  would  reach  his  car.  When  he  kissed 
hands,  and  took  his  place  in  the  court  circle,  his 
fine  presence,  handsome  countenance,  and  graceful 
manners,  struck  every  one.  He  soon  became  a 
special  favourite  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  one 
of  whom  was  his  sister,  Lady  Beatrix  Ruthven; 
and  to  the  king  his  learning  and  scholarship  made 
him  equally  acceptable.  He  had  lived  in  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  foreign  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  divines:  but  he  was  equally 
accomplished  in  all  knightly  sports,  and  could 
discuss  the  merits  of  a  hawk  or  hound  as  enthusi- 
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astically  as  any  subject  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences. 
This  was  much  to  James'  content;  and  as  the 
monarch  sat  at  breakfast  he  would  often  keep 
Gowrie  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  talk 
to  him  with  that  voluble,  undignified  familiarity 
which  marked  the  royal  conversation.  He  rallied 
the  young  nobleman,  also,  on  his  long  stay  at  the 
English  court;  and,  as  Sir  John  Carey  wrote  to 
Cecil,  assailed  him  with  many  "  fleytes*  and  pretty 
taunts"  on  the  high  honours  paid  him  by  Eliza- 
beth, his  frequent  great  conferences  with  the 
queen,  her  offer  to  bribe  him  with  gold,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  reception  and  entertainment. 
He  marvelled,  too,  with  good-humoured  irony, 
that  his  old  friends,  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk, 
had  not  ridden  out  to  meet  him  and  form  part 
of  his  triumphant  cavalcade;!  and,  half  between 
joke  and  earnest,  contrived  to  show  him  that  he 
had  watched  all  his  movements,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  confidential  intercourse  with  Nevil, 
Cecil,  and  Elizabeth  herself. 

All  this  Gowrie  took,  or  seemed  to  take,  in 
good  part.J  He  had  certainly,  he  said,  been 
honourably  entertained,  and  very  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  of  England;  but  this,  he 
believed,  was  for  the  king  his  master's  sake,  and 
so  he  had  accepted  it.  As  for  gold,  he  had  been 
offered  none:  nor  did  he  need  it.  He  had  enough 
of  his  own.§  It  was  in  one  of  those  familiar  con- 
versations on  a  strange  subject,  that  an  allusion 
escaped  the  king  which  was  afterwards  remem- 
bered. Queen  Anne  was  at  this  time  great  with 
child,  and  probably  did  not  take  sufficient  care 
of  herself;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  James  consulted 
Gowrie,  who  had  studied  at  Padua,  then  the 
highest  medical  school  in  Europe,  on  the  most 
common  causes  of  miscarriage.  He  mentioned 
several,  but  insisted  on  fright  or  sudden  terror  as 
the  most  dangerous ;  upon  which  the  king,  bursting 
into  a  fit  of  loud  and  scornful  laughter,  exclaimed, 
"  Had  that  been  true,  my  lord,  I  should  never 
have  been  sitting  here  to  ask  the  question.  Ke- 
member  the  slaughter  of  Seignor  Davie,  wherein 
thy  grandsire  was  the  chief  actor:"  a  reckless, 
cruel  thrust,  which  the  young  nobleman  must 
have  felt  like  an  adder's  sting,  for  not  only  his 

*  Fleytes;  scolds. 

|  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Carey  to  Cecil,  29th 
May,  1600. 

1  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  2nd  May,  1600. 
§  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Sir  John  Carey  to  Sir  B. 
Cecil,  29th  May,  1G00. 


grandfather  but  his  father  were  present  at  that 
bloody  deed.* 

On  another  occasion,  soon  after  his  arrival,  a 
ruffle  was  nearly  taking  place  in  the  long  gallery 
at  Holyrood,  between  the  servants  of  Colonel 
William  Stewart  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Gowrie's  suite.  It  was  this  Stewart  who  had 
seized  his  father  at  Dundee,  and  dragged  him  to 
his  trial  and  death;  and  all  dreaded  a  bloody 
encounter.  But  Gowrie,  to  their  surprise,  beat 
down  the  weapons  of  his  followers;  and  giving 
place  with  a  contemptuous  gesture  to  Stewart, 
permitted  him  to  walk  first  into  the  presence- 
chamber.  On  being  remonstrated  with,  his  brief 
and  proud  reply  was  a  Latin  proverb,  Aquila 
non  captat  muscas.]  It  is  the  remark  of  an  old 
chronicler,  that  he  here  covertly  alluded  to  his 
intended  revenge  against  the  king.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  it  betrayed  a  determination  on  Gowrie's 
part  to  fly  at  the  highest  quarry. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  court  about  the  middle 
of  May,  1600,  he  found  the  king's  mind  still  con- 
centrated upon  that  one  subject  which  had  so  long 
filled  his  thoughts,  and  which  he  had  determined 
to  bring  shortly  before  a  convention  of  his  nobility, 
barons,  and  burghs.  This  was  the  necessity  of 
making  preparation  for  an  event  now  currently 
talked  of:  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  To  this  end 
James  had  summoned  a  convention  of  the  three 
Estates  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  had 
resolved  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  country,  to  pay 
his  ambassadors  to  foreign  parts ;  and  to  have  such 
a  force  in  readiness  as  should  overawe  his  enemies, 
and  give  confidence  to  his  supporters.  On  these 
proposed  measures  parties  were  so  divided,  and 
such  violent  storms  were  apprehended,  that  the 
wisest,  as  Nicolson  wrote  to  Cecil,  wished  them- 
selves out  of  the  country;  and  Gowrie,  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  after  a  brief  stay  at  court, 
retired  to  his  own  estates,  "  to  be  a  beholder  of 
the  issue  of  these  many  suspicions. "J  Soon  after 
this  a  violent  interview  took  place  between  the 
king  and  the  English  resident,  Nicolson,  in  which 
James  complained  that  Elizabeth  had  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  haughtiness  and  want  of  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  peace.  She  blamed 
him,  he  said,  for  matters  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent,  and  showed  more  kindness  to  a  foreign 

*  Calderwood,  MS.  History,  British  Museum,  Sloan,  4739,  fol.  1389. 
f  "  The  eagle  does  not  catch  flies." — Anonymous  MS.  History  of 
Scotland,  quoted  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  27th  May,  1600. 
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duke  and  the  Infanta  than  to  him.  It  was  openly 
bragged  by  one  of  her  subjects,  that  Bothwell 
was  to  be  let  loose,  to  corne  in  again  and  brave  it. 
She  had  seized  a  parcel  of  muskets,  which  he  had 
declared  upon  his  honour  had  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  his  household,  as  if  she  dreaded  they 
should  be  turned  against  herself.*  All  this,  which 
was  daily  reported  to  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  in- 
creased the  unfriendly  ieclings  between  the  two 
courts,  and  convinced  the  English  minister  that 
something  decided  must  be  done,  to  check  that 
bold  and  almost  hostile  attitude  in  which  James 
seemed  now  determined  to  insist  upon  his  rights 
to  the  English  throne. 

At  last  the  important  day  of  the  convention  of 
the  three  Estates  arrived.  The  nobility,  including 
Gowrie  amongst  the  rest,  assembled ;  the  barons 
and  burghs  attended ;  and  the  king,  after  having, 
in  many  private  interviews,  endeavoured  to  gain 
over  the  leading  men  to  his  own  views,  brought 
liis  proposals  before  the  public  meeting  of  the  three 
Estates  in  a  studied  harangue.  To  his  extreme 
indignation  and  astonishment,  he  failed  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity  of  taxing  themselves  to  raise 
the  sum  he  required.  The  majority  of  the  nobility 
and  the  prelates,  who  had  been  privately  canvassed 
by  James,  and  talked  over  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  were 
compliant  enough ;  but  the  barons  and  the  burghs 
stoutly  resisted.  The  king  adjourned  the  conven- 
tion from  Monday  till  Tuesday,  employing  the 
interval  in  threats,  entreaties,  and  remonstrances  ; 
but  on  this  day  they  were  as  stubborn  as  before. 
Another  and  longer  adjournment,  and  another 
meeting  took  place.  It  not  only  found  them  in 
the  same  indomitable  humour,  but  some  of  the 
higher  barons  began  to  waver.  The  Lord  Presi- 
dent Seton,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the  royal 
claimant,  that  he  must  have  an  army  ready  on  the 
queen's  death,  to  maintain  his  title,  argued  against 
the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  seize  that  ancient 
crown  by  conquest.  For  such  a  purpose,  he  ob- 
served, who  could  say  what  exact  sum  might  be 
required?  and  if  the  sum  were  named,  who  was  so 
insane  as  to  expect  that  Scotland  could  raise  it? 
1 1  about  to  build  a  palace,  they  might  have  a  plan 
and  an  estimate ;  if  to  raise  an  army  of  so  many 
thousand  men,  some  certainty  might  be  had  of  the 
funds  required:  but  who  would  venture  to  fix  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  England?  and 
if  fixed,  who  could  be  so  mad  as  to  believe  that  the 
•  •  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  29th  May,  1600. 
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poor  country  of  Scotland  could  raise  it,  when  it 
was  notorious  that  sundry  towns  in  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  could  advance  more  money  than 
all  Scotland  together?*  Mr.  Edward  Bruce  argued 
for  the  king's  views  ;  and  insisted  that  every  true 
Scotsman,  if  he  regarded  the  honour  of  his  prince 
and  country,  ought  to  contribute  to  the  sum  now 
required.  Let  them  not  imagine,  said  he,  that 
a  refusal  would  be  unaccompanied  with  danger. 
Whoever  usurped  England  after  Elizabeth's  death 
would  have  an  eye  to  Scotland ;  and  if  they  now 
suffered  their  king  to  be  defeated  of  his  right,  they 
might  chance  to  find  themselves  defeated  of  their 
country. 

This  argument  somewhat  softened  James,  who 
had  started  up  in  a  violent  passion  and  accused  the 
President  Seton  of  perverting  his  meaning.  But 
nothing  could  move  the  barons  and  burghs.  They 
reiterated  their  plea  of  poverty  ;  declared,  that 
when  the  time  came  they  would  furnish  their 
monarch  as  fair  an  army  as  ever  good  subjects 
levied  for  their  prince ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
instead  of  forty  thousand  crowns,  would  give  him 
forty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  never  again  be  taxed  in  his  time ;  and 
that  what  they  did  give  should  go  to  his  own 
wants,  and  not  to  his  hungry  courtiers.  The  king 
spurned  at  this  diminished  and  conditional  offer, 
and  insisted  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  vote 
whether  it  had  not  been  agreed  in  a  former  con- 
vention at  St.  Johnston,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  advanced  him  by  a  thousand 
persons. 

On  this  new  question  the  young  carl  of  Gowrie 
now  spoke  for  the  first  time ;  and  heading  the 
opposition  of  the  barons  and  the  burghs,  exposed 
the  king  to  the  disgrace  of  a  second  defeat. f  He 
had,  he  said,  been  long  absent  from  the  country, 
and  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  St.  Johnston  ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
present  offer  of  the  burghs  and  barons,  to  give 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  and  their  pro- 
mise to  raise  money  for  an  army  when  it  was 
required,  was  quite  as  good,  nay,  almost  a  better 
proposal,  than  that  so  strongly  insisted  on  by 
James.  Why,  then,  should  his  Majesty  take  such 
deep  umbrage  at  it?  Surely,  he  continued,  it 
must  be  evident  that  this  demand  of  the  king  will 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  22nd  June, 
1600.    Ibid,  same  to  same,  29th  June,  1600. 
f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  29th  June,  1600 
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bring  dishonour  upon  all  parties:  it  is  dishonour- 
able for  a  prince  to  ask  more  than  his  subjects  have 
to  give,  and  suffer  the  ignominy  of  a  refusal;  it 
is  dishonourable  for  a  people  that  their  poverty 
should  be  laid  bare  to  the  world,  and  that  all 
men  should  see  and  know  they  could  give  so  little 
to  their  prince.* 

This  speech  of  Gowrie,  and  the  daring  way  in 
which  so  young  a  man  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  king,  astonished 
the  assembly.  "Alas!"  said  Sir  David  Murray, 
a  courtier  who  stood  near,  "  yonder  is  an  unhappy 
man;  his  enemies  are  but  seeking  an  occasion  for 
his  death,  and  now  he  has  given  it."f  But  if 
others  wondered,  the  king,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Nicolson's  to  Cecil,  absolutely  raged,  and  dis- 
missed the  assembly  with  a  tumultuous  burst  of 
fierce  and  undignified  invective;  mingling  his 
abuse  of  the  barons  and  burghs  with  praises  of 
his  nobility,  whom  he  assured  of  his  friendship 
and  favour  in  all  their  affairs.  "  As  for  you,  my 
masters,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  with  flashing  eyes 
to  the  burghers,  "  your  matters,  too,  may  chance 
to  come  in  my  way;  and  be  assured  I  shall 
remember  this  day,  and  be  even  with  you.  It 
was  I  who  gave  you  a  vote  in  Parliament ;  I  who 
made  you  a  fourth  estate:  and  it  will  be  well  for 
such  as  you  to  remember,  that  I  can  summon  a 
Parliament  at  my  pleasure,  and  pull  you  down  as 
easily  as  I  have  built  you  up."  J  This  insulting- 
speech  roused  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  barons,  the 
Laird  of  Easter  Wemyss,  who  boldly  told  the  king 
that  he  misconstrued  their  meaning,  and  forgot 
how  much  he  owed  them,  and  what  great  sums 
they  had  given  him  in  his  necessities.  "  We  have 
done  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  as  good  offices  for 
our  estate,  and  we,  your  Majesty's  burghs  and 
barons,  are  as  worthy  your  thanks,  as  the  proudest 
earl,  or  lord,  or  prelate  here.  Our  callings  may 
be  inferior,  but  our  devotedness  is  as  great ;  and 
so  your  Majesty  will  find  it  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  As  for  our  places  in  Parliament  and 
convention,  we  have  bought  our  seats  ;  we  have 
paid  your  Majesty  for  them,  and  we  cannot  with 
justice  be  deprived  of  them.  But  the  throne  is 
surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  propagate  falsehoods 
against  us:  let  us  be  confronted  with  our  accusers, 
and  we  engage  to  prove  them  liars." § 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  29th  June,  1G00. 
f  MS.  Calderwood,  Ayscough,  4739,  fol.  1389. 
X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolaon  to  Cecil,  29th  June,  1600. 
§  Ibid. 


With  this  haughty  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
lesser  barons  and  burghs,  and  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  displeasure  against  them  and  Gowrie 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  convention  separated ; 
and  James  had  to  digest,  not  only  the  disgrace  of 
a  refusal,  but  the  universal  satisfaction  which,  if 
we  may  believe  Nicolson,  it  occasioned  in  the 
country.  He  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpose, 
however:  for  not  ten  days  after  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
who  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  taken  place 
at  the  convention,  was  informed  by  one  of  his 
correspondents,  that  James'  preparations  against 
England  continued,  and  that  he  intended  not 
to  tarry  till  Elizabeth's  death.  This  news  was 
written  partly  in  cipher,  on  a  slip  of  paper  sent 
to  Cecil,  indorsed  with  the  caution,  "  To  read  and 
burn."  It  contained  this  passage: — "Nicolson 
tells  me  he  understands,  by  one  who  never  abused 
him,  that  the  king  is  by  all  means  seeking  a 
party,  and  hath  a  party  in  England  ;  and  by  party 
or  faction,  if  he  can  have  commodity  by  either, 
.  .  .  intends  not  to  tarry  upon  her  Majesty's 
death,  but  take  time  so  soon  as  without  peril  he 
can."  * 

It  is  probably  from  this  moment  that  we  may 
date  the  actual  rise  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy. 
Elizabeth  and  James  were,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
on  the  very  worst  terms  with  each  other.  Gowrie, 
by  every  feeling,  of  education,  interest,  and  re- 
venge, was  attached  to  England  and  its  queen; 
and  his  conduct  in  the  convention  had  uoav  thrown 
him  into  mortal  opposition  with  the  king  of  Scots. 
James  was  intriguing  with  the  queen's  subjects 
in  England.  It  was  suspected  he  had  fomented 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland;  and  all  this  at  a  moment 
when  the  queen  was  most  likely  to  resent  it 
deeply,  for  she  had  lately  been  roused  and  irri- 
tated by  the  insane  projects  of  Essex.  Although 
aged,  Elizabeth  was  still  unbroken  in  health;  yet 
James  must  be  watching  for  her  death,  and  openly 
admonishing  his  subjects  to  make  preparations 
for  taking  possession  of  her  crown.  This  Gowrie 
knew;  and  he  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Eng- 
land in  anything  he  undertook  against  the  king. 
He  could  build,  too,  with  certainty  on  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  lesser  barons  and  the  influen- 
tial body  of  the  burghs.  They  had  already  made 
their  stand  against  the  king;  in  the  convention 
Gowrie  had  joined  them;  and  they  understood 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  9th  July,  1600.  Secret  informa 
tion  sent  in  the  letter,  indorsed,  To  read  and  burn. 
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each  other.  On  the  Kirk  lie  could  rely  with  still 
more  certainty:  he  was  the  darling  hope  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  the  son  of  their  martyr,  the 
youthful  Daniel,  who  had  kept  his  first  faith  entire 
in  the  bosom  of  idolatry  and  in  the  very  head- 
quarters of  Antichrist.  Could  he  doubt  that,  in 
any  attempt  to  stay  the  headlong  haste  with  which 
their  unhappy  king  seemed  to  be  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  would 
fail  to  have  the  whole  force  of  the  Kirk  on  his 
side?  All  this  was  encouraging:  and  when,  in 
addition  to  these  inducements,  he  contemplated 
the  rich  reward  awaiting  his  success  if  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  king's  person ;  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  ambition,  power,  place,  fame,  above 
all,  revenge ;  was  it  likely  that  a  man  of  Gowrie's tem- 
perament would  resist  them  all?  Besides,  he  had 
enemies:  his  death  and  ruin,  if  we  may  believe 
one  who  must  have  had  good  cause  of  knowledge, 
were  resolved  on;*  and  if  he  did  not  become  the 
assailant,  it  was  a  narrow  chance  but  he  might 
prove  the  victim.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
but  strike  the  blow,  his  popularity  and  high  con- 
nections promised  him  many  friends,  on  whose 
concurrence  he  could  safely  reckon. 

But  how  was  the  blow  to  be  struck?  Here  was 
the  whole  difficulty  and  danger;  and  here,  young 
as  he  was,  Gowrie  appears  to  have  devised  a  plot 
unlike  any  hitherto  known  in  his  country's  history, 
although  fertile  in  conspiracies:  more  Italian  than 
Scottish;  crafty,  rather  than  openly  courageous; 
and  from  its  very  originality,  not,  perhaps,  unlikely 
to  have  succeeded,  had  the  parts  assigned  to  the 
conspirators  been  differently  cast.  His  design  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  decoy  the  king,  by  some  plaus- 
ible tale,  into  his  castle  of  Gowrie,  on  the  Tay; 
to  separate  him  from  his  suite,  and  compel  him, 
by  threats  of  instant  death,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
carried  aboard  a  boat  which  should  be  waiting  on 
the  river  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  act 
in  the  projected  plot:  in  the  second,  the  vessel 
was  to  push  instantly  out  to  sea;  and  the  royal 
prisoner  was  to  be  conveyed,  in  a  few  hours,  to  an 
impregnable  little  fortalice  which  overhung  the 
German  Ocean,  and  where,  if  well  victualled,  a 
garrison  of  twenty  men  could  for  months  have 
defied  a  royal  army.  To  communicate  with  Eng- 
land, and  administer  the  government  in  the  royal 
name,  but  under  the  dictation  of  Gowrie  and  his 
faction,  would  then  be  easy.  It  had  been  re- 
See  p.  330. 


pcatedly  done  before  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  very  recently  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthvcn ;  why 
then  should  it  not  be  done  again? 

In  all  this  projected  scheme  there  was  some 
rashness;  something  smacking  of  youth,  audacity, 
and  revenge  ;  but  there  was  also  some  sagacity. 
Since  the  days  of  the  conspiracy  against  Riccio, 
down  to  the  Raid  of  Ruthvcn,  most  of  the  plots 
which  chequer  and  stain  the  history  of  the  country 
had  failed  from  admitting  too  many  into  their 
secret.  A  band  or  covenant  had  been  drawn  up, 
a  correspondence  opened  with  England,  the  envoy 
at  the  Scottish  court  had  been  admitted  to  the 
secret,  the  Kirk  consulted,  the  pulse  of  the  burghs 
and  barons  felt ;  and  so  many  points  presented  for 
suspicion  to  work  on,  and  treachery  to  be  rewarded, 
that  success  was  unlikely,  and  discovery  almost 
inevitable.  That  Gowrie  had  observed  this,  and 
had  deeply  studied  the  subject  of  "  Conspiracies 
against  Princes  "  under  Machiavel,  the  most  acute 
of  masters,  we  know  from  a  curious  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Spottiswood.  A  short  time  before  his 
unhappy  death,  a  friend  found  him  in  the  library, 
with  a  volume  of  the  great  Florentine  in  his  hand. 
On  inquiring  the  subject  of  his  studies  :  showing 
him  the  book,  he  observed,  that  it  was  a  collection 
of  the  most  famous  conspiracies  against  princes. 
"A  perilous  subject,"  was  the  reply:  "  Yes,"  said 
the  young  conspirator;  "perilous:  because  most 
of  such  plots  have  been  foolishly  contrived,  and 
have  embraced  too  many  in  the  secret.  He  who 
goes  about  such  a  business,  should  beware  of  putting 
any  man  on  his  counsel."  * 

Under  this  idea,  Gowrie  admitted  to  his  secret 
as  few  associates  as  possible ;  and  his  accomplices 
were  men  on  whom  he  had  the  most  implicit  re- 
liance. They  appear  to  have  been  only  four  in 
number:  his  brother,  Alexander  Ruthvcn,  com- 
monly called  the  Master  of  Ruthvcn,  who  held  an 
office  in  the  king's  chamber  ;  Robert  Logan  of 
Rcstalrig,  a  Border  baron,  distantly  connected  with 
the  Gowrie  family;  a  third  person  of  rank  and 
consequence,  but  whose  name  is  still  a  mystery; 
and  lastly,  an  old  ruffian  follower  of  Logan's,  called 
Laird  Bower.  Logan  was  a  man  already  known 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  who,  on  making  some  in- 
quiries regarding  him  in  1599,  received  from  the 
celebrated  Lord  Wylloughby,  then  governor  of 
Berwick,  this  brief  character  of  the  Scottish  Border 

*  Spottiswood,  History,  p.  4G0.  Hailes'  Notes  on  the  Gowrie  Con- 
Rpiracy. 
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baron  : — "  There  is  sucIt  a  laird  of  Lesterligg  as 
you  write  of :  a  main,  loose  man,  a  great  favourer 
of  thieves  reputed ;  yet  a  man  of  a  good  clan,  as 
they  here  term  it,  and  a  good  fellow."*  The 
character  here  given  of  Logan  was  far  too  favour- 
able :  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  desperate, 
reckless,  and  unprincipled  villain,  although  a  per- 
son of  a  good  house,  and  true  to  his  friends,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  Border  code  under 
which  he  had  been  bred.  He  had  run  through  a 
large  estate  in  every  kind  of  dissipation  and  excess, 
was  a  mocker  at  religion,  had  been  a  constant  fol- 
lower of  the  notorious  Bothwell,  and  was  now 
drowned  in  debt ;  yet,  bad  as  he  was,  Laird  Bower, 
his  brother  conspirator,  his  chamberlain,  or  house- 
hold man,  as  he  termed  him,  appears  to  have  been 
a  shade  blacker.  It  was  to  this  old  Borderer  that 
the  perilous  task  was  committed,  of  carrying  the 
letters  which  passed  between  Logan  and  Gowrie. 
Bower  had  received  his  nurture  and  education  in  the 
service  of  David  Hume  of  Manderston,  commonly 
called  "  Davie  the  Devil ; "  and  in  this  Satanic 
school  had  become  a  more  debauched  and  daring 
ruffian  than  his  master ;  who  described  him,  in 
writing  to  Gowrie,  as  a  worthy  fellow,  who  would 
not  spare  to  ride  to  HelVs  yett  to  pleasure  him.  f 
Of  the  character  of  the  other  unknown  conspirator, 
nothing  can  be  said,  as  his  name  remains  yet  a 
shadow.  But  if  we  may  trust  to  popular  report, 
Alexander,  the  Master  of  Ruthven,  was  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  promise;  amiable,  accomplished, 
gentle  almost  to  a  fault,  and  a  universal  favourite 
at  court ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  exe- 
cution of  that  part  of  the  plot  requiring  the  utmost 
sternness,  promptitude,  and  decision,  was  committed 
to  this  youth.  He  it  was  on  whom  his  brother 
laid  the  task  of  decoying  the  king  into  Gowrie 
House,  and  forcing  him  into  the  boat ;  whilst 
Gowrie  himself  undertook  to  amuse  or  intimidate 
the  suite ;  and  Logan  was  to  have  his  house  of 
Fastcastle  ready  to  receive  the  royal  prisoner. 

Both  these  mansions,  Gowrie  House  and  Fast- 
castle, were,  from  their  construction  and  situation, 
singularly  well  calculated  for  the  attempt  against 
the  king.  The  first  was  a  large  baronial  mansion, 
of  quadrangle  shape,  built  in  the  town  of  Perth, 
and  on  the  border  of  the  Tay,  the  river  washing 
the  garden ;  and  fortified  by  a  wall  which  ran 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Lord  Wylloughby  to  Cecil, 
1st  January,  1598-99.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Lestelrig, 
sometimes  Restalrig. 

f  Logan  to  Gowrie,  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 


along  the  bank,  and  was  flanked  by  two  strong 
towers.  Its  apartments  were  numerous,  arranged, 
as  was  usual  in  those  times,  en  suite,  and  so  as  to 
communicate  with  each  other  ;  and  amongst  them 
was  a  long  gallery,  which  extended  along  one  side 
of  the  square,  and  communicated,  by  a  door  at  the 
end,  with  a  chamber  which,  in  its  turn,  led  to  a 
small  circular  room  constructed  in  the  interior  of 
a  turret.  This  gallery,  and  the  other  apartments, 
were  accessible  by  a  broad  oaken  staircase ;  but 
the  turret,  or  round  room,  could  be  reached  also 
by  a  back  spiral  turnpike  :  so  that  a  person  who 
had  entered  it  through  the  gallery  might  escape,  or 
could  be  conveyed  away  without  again  traversing 
the  principal  staircase. 

Fastcastle,  the  residence  or  den  of  Logan,  was 
the  very  opposite  of  Gowrie  House  ;  being  a  single 
square  and  massive  feudal  tower,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  and  almost  perpendicular  black 
rock,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  German  Ocean.  From  the  sea  it  was 
completely  inaccessible,  unless  to  those  who  knew 
the  secret  of  its  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  could 
unlock  the  iron  bolts  and  doors  which  defended 
them ;  and  on  the  land  side,  the  isthmus  on  which 
it  stood  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  so 
narrow  a  neck,  that  any  attempt  to  force  its  little 
drawbridge  was  hopeless.  The  distance  from  Gow- 
rie House  to  Fastcastle,  by  sea,  was  about  seventy 
miles ;  from  Fastcastle  to  the  English  Border, 
about  twenty-five  miles. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  strange  story:  the 
letters  of  the  conspirators  themselves.  It  appears 
from  these  documents,  which  were  not  discovered 
until  many  years  after  the  deep  tragedy  in  which 
the  conspiracy  concluded,  that  early  in  the  month 
of  July,  1600,  Gowrie  wrote  to  Logan  appointing  a 
secret  meeting,  to  confer  "  on  the  purpose  he  knew 
of."  This  letter  is  not  now  in  existence ;  but  it 
was  brief,  alluding  to  what  had  passed  before  be- 
tween them,  and  stating  that  Logan's  absence  in 
Lothian  had  prevented  Gowrie  from  coming  to  see 
him  at  Fastcastle.*  On  the  18th  July,  1600,  Logan 
addressed  a  letter,  which  still  remains,  to  the  un- 
known conspirator  already  mentioned.  It  was  in 
these  terms : — 

"  Right  Honourable  Sm, — My  duty  with  ser- 
vice remembered.     Please  you  understand,  my 

*  Examination  of  George  Sprot,  printed  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials 
vol.  ii.  p.  272 
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lord  of  Go.  and  some  others,  his  lordship's  friends 
and  weil-willcrs,  who  tender  his  lordship's  better 
preferment,  are  upon  the  resolution  you  know,  for 
the  revenge  of  that  cause;  and  his  lordship  has 
written  to  me  anent  that  purpose;  whereto  I  will 
accord,  in  case  you  will  stand  to  and  bear  a  part: 
and  before  ye  resolve,  meet  me  and  Mr.  A.  R. 
[Alexander  Ruthven]  in  the  Canongatc  on  Tues- 
day the  next  week;  and  be  as  wary  as  ye  can. 
Indeed,  M.  A.  R.  spoke  with  me  four  or  five  days 
since;  and  I  have  promised  his  lordship  an  answer 
within  ten  days  at  farthest. 

"As  for  the  purpose,  how  M.  A.  R.  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der Ruthven]  and  1  have  set  down  the  course,  it  will 
be  ane  very  easy  done  turn,  and  not  far  by*  that 
form,  with  the  like  stratagem,  whereof  we  had 
conference  in  Cap.  h.  But  in  case  you  and  M.  A.  R. 
forgather,!  because  he  is  somewhat  consety,\  for 
God's  sake  be  very  wary  with  his  reckless  toys  of 
Padua:  for  he  told  me  one  of  the  strangest  tales 
of  a  nobleman  of  Padua  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life,  resembling  the  like  purpose."  .  .  .  After 
assuring  him  that  he  might  place  implicit  faith  in 
Laird  Bower,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  Logan  again 
thus  alluded  to  the  plot: — 

"  Always  to  our  purpose,  I  think  it  best  for  our 
plat  §  that  we  meet  all  at  my  house  of  Fastcastle: 
for  I  have  concluded  with  M.  A.  R.  how  I  think 
it  shall  be  meetest  to  be  convoyed  quietest  in  a 
boat  by  sea;  at  which  time,  upon  sure  advertise- 
ment, I  shall  have  the  place  very  quiet  and  well 
provided. 

"  And  as  I  receive  your  answer,  I  will  post  this 
bearer  to  my  lord.  And  therefore  I  pray  you,  as 
you  love  your  own  life,  as  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
mowise,  ||  be  circumspect  in  all  things,  and  take  no 
fear  but  all  shall  be  well."    .    .  . 

Logan  then  went  on  to  warn  his  friend  not  to 
reveal  anything  of  the  plot  either  to  Gowrie's  old 
tutor,  Mr.  William  Rhynd,  or' to  his  brother  Lord 
Home,  before  "  the  turn  were  done."  He  thus 
concluded — 

"  When  you  have  read,  send  this  letter  back 
again  with  the  bearer,  that  I  may  sec  it  burnt 
myself;  for  so  is  the  fashion  in  such  errands  ; 
and,  if  you  please,  write  your  answer  on  the  back 
hereof,  in  case  ye  will  take  my  word  for  the 
credit  of  the  bearer.  And  use  all  expedition ;  for 
the  turn  wald  not  IF  be  long  delayed.    Ye  know 

*  By  ;  different  from.  f  Forgather  ;  meet.  %  Comcty ;  flighty. 
§  Plat ;  plot,  scheme.  ||  Mowise ;  mows — mummery,     Wald  not;  cannot. 


the  king's  hunting  will  be  shortly;  and  then  shall 
be  the  best  time,  as  M.  A.  R.  has  assured  me 
that  my  lord  has  resolved  to  enterprise  that 
matter."* 

This  letter  of  Logan's  was  dated  from  Fastcastle, 
18th  July;  and  on  the  same  day  he  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  to 
Laird  Bower,  from  his  house  in  the  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh,  informing  him  of  a  second  letter  "con- 
cerning the  purpose  which  he  had  received  from 
Gowrie." 

"  Laird  Bower, — I  pray  you  hast  you  fast  to 
me  about  the  errand  I  told  you,  and  we  shall  con- 
fer at  length  of  all  things.  I  have  received  a  new 
letter  from  my  Lord  of  Go.,  concerning  the  pur- 
pose that  M.  A.,  his  lordship's  brother,  spake  to 
me  before ;  and  I  perceive  I  may  have  advantage 
of  Dirlton  in  case  his  other  matter  take  effect,  as 
we  hope  it  shall.  Always,  I  beseech  you,  be  at  me 
the  mornf  at  even;  for  I  have  assured  his  lord- 
ship's servant  that  I  shall  send  you  over  the  water 
within  three  days,  with  a  full  resolution  of  all  my 
will  anent  $  all  purposes.  As  I  shall  indeed  re- 
commend you  and  your  trustiness  to  his  lordship, 
as  ye  shall  find  an  honest  recompense  for  your 
pains  in  the  end.  I  care  not  for  all  the  land  I 
have  in  this  kingdom,  in  case  I  get  a  grip§  at 
Dirlton:  for  I  esteem  it  the  plcasantest  dwelling 
in  Scotland.  For  God's  cause,  keep  all  things  very 
secret,  that  my  lord,  my  brother,  get  no  know- 
ledge of  our  purposes ;  for  I  [wald]  rather  be 
eirdit  ||  quick."  IT 

Between  the  18th  of  July,  the  date  of  both 
these  letters,  and  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
conspirators  appear  to  have  met;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  was  arranged. 
It  only  remained  to  fix  the  precise  day.  This 
appears  from  the  following  letter  of  Logan,  sent  to 
the  unknown  conspirator,  from  his  house  in  the 
Canongatc,  on  the  27th  of  July: — 

"  Right  Honourable  Sir, — All  my  hartly  duty 
with  humble  service  remembered.  Since  I  have 
taken  on  hand  to  enterprise  with  my  Lo.  of  Go. 
[Lord  of  Gowrie],  your  special  and  only  best 
beloved,  as  we  have  set  down  the  plat  already,  I 
will  request  you  that  ye  will  be  very  circumspect 
and  wise,  that  no  man  get  an  advantage  of  us.  I 
doubt  not  but  ye  know  the  peril  to  be  both  life, 

*  ritcaim,  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  283. 
f  The  morn;  to-morrow.  %  Anent;  touching. 

§  Grip  ;  hold.  ||  Eirdit  quick  ;  buried  alive. 
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land,  and  honour,  in  case  the  matter  be  not  wisely 
used.  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  have  a  special 
respect  to  my  promise  that  I  have  made  to  his  Lo., 
and  M.  A.,  his  Lo.  brother,  although  the  scaffold 
were  set  up.  If  I  cannot  win  to  Falkland  the  first 
night,  I  shall  be  timely  in  St.  Johnston  on  the 
morn.  Indeed,  I  lippened*  for  my  Lo.  himself, 
or  else  M.  A.  his  Lo.  brother,  at  my  house  of 
Fastcastle,  as  I  wrote  to  them  both.  Always  I 
repose  on  your  advertisement  of  the  precise  day 
with  credit  to  the  bearer;  for  howbeit  he  be  but  a 
silly,  auld,  gleidf  carle,  I  will  answer  for  him  that 
he  shall  be  very  true. 

"  I  pray  you,  sir,  read,  and  either  burn  or  send 
again  with  the  bearer;  for  I  dare  hazard  my  life, 
and  all  I  have  else  in  the  world,  on  his  message,  I 
have  such  proof  of  his  constant  truth.  So  com- 
mits you  to  Christ's  holy  protection." $ 

Two  days  after  this,  on  the  29th  July,  and 
only  a  week  before  the  attempt  and  fatal  catas- 
trophe, Logan  sent  Laird  Bower  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gowrie.  I  give  it  all,  as  every  word 
of  its  contents  is  of  importance. 

"My  Lo., — My  most  humble  duty,  &c.  At 
the  receipt  of  your  Lo.  letter  I  am  so  comforted, 
especially  at  your  Lo.  purpose  communicated  to 
me  therein,  that  I  can  neither  utter  my  joy  nor 
find  myself  able  how  to  encounter  your  Lo.  with 
due  thanks.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  at  my  being  last 
in  the  town,  M.  A.,  your  Lo.  brother,  imparted 
somewhat  of  your  lordship's  intention  anent  that 
matter  unto  me;  and  if  I  had  not  been  busied 
about  some  turns  of  my  own,  I  thought  to  have 
come  over  to  S.  Jo.  §  and  spoken  with  your  Lo. 
Yet  always,  my  Lo.,  I  beseech  your  Lo.,  both  for 
the  safety  of  your  honour,  credit,  and  more  than 
that,  your  life,  my  life,  and  the  lives  of  many 
others,  who  may,  perhaps,  innocently  smart  for 
that  turn  afterwards,  in  case  it  be  revealed  to  any; 
and  likewise  the  utter  wrecking  of  our  lands  and 
houses,  and  extirpating  of  our  names;  look  that 
we  be  all  as  sure  as  your  Lo.;  and  I  myself  shall 
be  for  my  own  part;  and  then  I  doubt  not,  but 
with  God's  grace  we  shall  bring  our  matters  to  a 
fine, ||  which  shall  bring  contentment  to  us  all 
that  ever  wished  for  the  revenge  of  the  Masc'he- 
valentl  massacring  of  our  dearest  friends. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  M.  A.,  your  Lo.  brother,  has 

*  Looked  for,  expected.  f  Gleid  ;  squinting. 

%  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  §  St.  Johnston,  or  Perth. 
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informed  your  Lo.  what  course  I  had  laid  down 
to  bring  all  your  Lo.  associates  to  my  house  of 
Fastcastle  by  sea,  where  I  shoxzld  have  all  materials 
in  readiness  for  their  safe  receiving  a-land,  and 
into  my  house,  making,  as  it  were,  but  a  matter 
of  pastime  in  a  boat  on  the  sea,  in  this  fair 
summer  tide;  and  none  other  strangers  to  haunt 
my  house  while*  we  had  concluded  on  the  laying 
of  our  platt,  which  is  already  devised  by  Mr. 
Alexander  and  me.  And  I  would  wish  that  your 
lordship  would  either  come  or  send  M.  A.  to  me; 
and  thereafter  I  should  meet  your  Lo.  in  Leith, 
or  quietly  in  Restalrig,  where  we  should  have 
prepared  a  fine  hattit  kit,]  with  sugar,  confits,  and 
wine,  and  thereafter  confer  on  matters:  and  the 
sooner  we  brought  our  purpose  to  pass,  it  were  the 
better,  before  harvest.  Let  not  M.  W.  R.  [Mr. 
Wm.  Rhynd],  your  old  pedagogue,  kenf  of  your 
coming;  but  rather  would  I,  if  I  dare  be  so  bold 
to  entreat  your  Lo.  once  to  come  and  see  my 
own  house,  where  I  have  kept  my  Lo.  Bo.  [Lord 
Bothwell]  in  his  greatest  extremities,  say  the  K. 
and  his  council  what  they  would.  And  in  case 
God  grant  us  a  happy  success  in  this  errand,  I  hope 
both  to  have  your  Lo.  and  his  Lo.,  with  many 
others  of  your  lovers  and  his,  at  a  good  dinner 
before  I  die.  Always,  I  hope  that  the  king's 
buck-hunting  at  Falkland  this  year  shall  prepare 
some  dainty  cheer  for  us  against  that  dinner  the 
next  year.  Hoc  jocose,  to  animate  your  Lo.  at 
this  time;  but  afterwards  we  shall  have  better 
occasion  to  make  merry. 

"  I  protest,  my  Lo.,  before  God,  I  wish  nothing 
with  a  better  heart,  nor  §  to  achieve  to  that  which 
your  Lo.  would  fain  attain  unto:  and  my  con- 
tinual prayer  shall  tend  to  that  effect;  and  with 
the  large  spending  of  my  lands,  goods,  yea  the 
hazard  of  my  life  shall  not  affright  me  from  that, 
although  the  scaffold  were  already  set  up,  before 
I  should  falsify  my  promise  to  your  Lo. ;  and  per- 
suade your  Lo.  thereof.  I  trow  your  Lo.  has  a 
proof  of  my  constancy  ere  now. 

"  But,  my  Lo.,  whereas  your  Lo.  desires  in  my 
letter,  that  I  crave  my  Lo.,  my  brother's  mind, 
anent  this  matter ;  I  alluterly  ||  dissent  from  that, 
that  he  should  ever  be  a  councillor  thereto:  for 
in  good  faith  he  will  never  help  his  friend  nor 
harm  his  foe.    Your  Lo.  may  confide  more  in  this 

♦While;  until. 

f  A  Scottish  dish,  composed  of  coagulated  milk,  and  eaten  with  rich 
cream  and  sugar. 

%  Know.  §  Nor ;  than.  ||  Alluterly  ;  entirely. 
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old  man,  the  bearer  hereof,  my  man  Laud  Bower, 
nor  in  my  brother;  for  I  lippen*  my  life  and  all 
I  have  else  in  his  hands:  and  I  trow  he  would 
not  spare  to  ride  to  Hell's  yettf  to -pleasure  me; 
and  he  is  not  beguiled  of  my  part  to  him.  Always 
my  Lo.,  when  your  Lo.  has  read  my  letter,  deliver 
it  to  the  bearer  again,  that  I  may  see  it  burnt 
with  my  ain  ccn;|  as  I  have  sent  your  Lo.  letter 
to  your  Lo.  again:  for  so  is  the  fashion,  I  grant. 
And  I  pray  your  Lo.,  rest  fully  persuaded  of  me, 
and  of  all  that  I  have  promised;  for  I  am  resolved, 
howbeit  I  were  to  die  the  morn,§  I  man||  entreat 
your  Lo.  to  exspedef  Bower  and  give  him  strait 
direction,  on  pain  of  his  life,  that  he  take  never  a 
wink  of  sleep  until  he  see  me  again,  or  else  he 
will  utterly  undo  us.  I  have  already  sent  another 
letter  to  the  gentleman  your  Lo.  kens,**  as  the 
bearer  will  inform  your  Lo.  of  his  answer  and 
forwardness  with  your  Lo. ;  and  I  shall  show  your 
Lo.  farther,  at  meeting,  when  and  where  your  Lo. 
shall  think  meetest.  To  which  time,  and  ever, 
commits  your  Lo.  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. — From  Gunnisgreen,  the  29th  of  July, 
1600. 

"  Your  Lo.  own  sworn  and  bound  man 
to  obey  and  serve,  with  efaldff  and 
ever  ready  service,  to  his  utter  power, 
to  his  life's  end.  Restalrig. 
"  Prays  your  Lo.  hold  me  excused  for  my 
unseemly  letter,  quilk  is  not  so  well  written  as 
mister |f  were;  for  I  durst  not  let  ony§§  of  my 
writers  ken  of  it,  but  took  two  sundry  idle  days 
to  it  myself. 

"  I  will  never  forget  the  good  sport  that  M.  A., 
your  Lo.  brother,  told  me  of  a  nobleman  of 
Padua;  it  comes  so  oft  to  my  memory;  and  indeed 
it  is  a  paras  teur^  to  this  purpose  we  have  in 
hand."  ft 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  to  Gowrie, 
on  the  31st  of  July,  Logan,  being  still  at  his 
house  of  Gun's  Green,  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  unknown  conspirator: — 

"  Right  Honourable  Sir, — My  hartly  duty  re- 
membered. Ye  know  I  told  you  at  our  last 
meeting  in  the  Canongatc,  that  M.  A.  R.,  my 
Lord  of  Gowrie's  brother,  had  spoken  with  me 
anent  the  matter  of  our  conclusion;  and  for  my 

*  Lippen ;  trust.  f  Hell's  gate. 

\  Own  eyes.  §  Although  I  were  to  die  to-morrow. 

||  Must.  f  Hasten.  **  Knows, 

tf  True.  jj  Need  were.  §§  Any. 
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own  part  1  shall  not  be  hindmost.  And  sensyne* 
I  gat  a  letter  fra  his  lordship's  self  for  that  same 
purpose;  and  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  understand- 
ing his  lordship's  frankness  and  forwardness  in  it, 
God  kensf  if  my  heart  was  not  lifted  ten  stegess.} 
I  posted  this  same  bearer  till  his  lordship,  to  whom 
you  may  concredit  all  your  heart  in  that  as  well 
as  I;  for  an§  it  were  my  very  soul,  I  durst  make 
him  messenger  thereof,  I  have  sic  ||  experience  of 
his  truth  in  many  other  things.  He  is  a  silly, 
auld,  gleidf  carle,**  but  wondrous  honest.  And 
as  he  has  reported  to  me  his  lordship's  answer,  I 
think  all  matters  shall  be  concluded  at  my  house 
of  Fastcastle;  for  I  and  M.  A.  R.  concluded  that 
you  should  come  with  him  and  his  lordship,  and 
only  ane  other  man  with  you,  being  but  only  four 
in  company,  in  til  ft  one  of  the  great  fishing-boats 
by  sea,  to  my  house;  where  ye  shall  land  as  safely 
as  on  Leith  shore.  And  the  house,  aganejf  his 
lordship's  coming,  to  be  quiet:  and  when  you  are 
about  half  a  mile  from  shoi'e,  to  gar  set  forth  a 
waff.§§  But  for  God's  sake  let  neither  any  know- 
ledge come  to  my  lord  my  brother's  ears,  nor  yet 
to  M.  W.  R.,  my  lordship's  auld  pedagog;  for  my 
brother  is  'kittle  to  shoe  behind,' ||||  and  dare  not 
enterprise  for  fear:  and  the  other  will  dissuade  us 
from  our  purpose  with  reasons  of  religion ;  which 
I  can  never  abide. 

"  I  think  there  is  none  of  a  noble  heart,  or 
carries  a  stomach  worth  a  penny,  but  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  a  contented  revenge  of  Grey  Steil's 
death. flT  And  the  sooner  the  better,  or  else  we 
may  be  marred  and  frustrated ;  and,  therefore, 
pray  his  lordship  be  quick.  And  bid  M.  A.  re- 
member the  sport  he  told  me  of  Padua  ;  for  I  think 
with  mysell  that  the  cogitation  on  that  should 
stimulate  his  lordship.  And  for  God's  cause,  use 
all  your  courses  cum  discrecione.  Fail  not,  sir,  to 
send  back  again  this  letter:  for  M.  A.  learnit  me 
that  fashion,  that  I  may  see  it  destroyed  myself. 
So,  till  your  coming,  and  ever,  commits  you 
heartily  to  Christ's  holy  protection. — From  Gun- 
nisgreen, the  last  of  July,  1600." 

These  letters  explain  themselves.    Their  import 

*  Since  then.  f  Knows.  J  Stages,  degrees. 

§  If.  ||  Such.  1f  Old,  squinting. 

**  Carle,  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age.  ft  "n- 

XX  Agane.  The  house  to  be  kept  quiet,  awaiting  his  lordship's 
coming. 

§§  To  cause  set  forth  a  signal. 

||||  Difficult  to  shoe  behind;  not  to  be  trusted. 
^[«[[  Grey  Steil,  a  popular  name  of  Gowrie's  father,  taken  from  an  old 
romance  called  "  Grey-Steil." 
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cannot  be  mistaken;  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  questioned;  they  still  exist;*  and  although 
they  do  not  open  up  all  the  particulars  of  the 
intended  attempt,  they  establish  the  reality  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  The  first  proves  that  the  Master  of 
Kuthven  and  Logan  had  set  down  the  course  or 
plot  for  the  preferment  of  Gowrie  and  the  revenge 
of  his  father's  death;  that  the  conspirators  were  to 
meet  at  Fastcastle;  and  that  they  had  fixed  "the 
king's  hunting"  as  the  most  favourable  time  for 
their  attempt.  Logan,  it  is  seen  from  the  same 
letter,  did  not  think  his  brother,  Lord  Home,  or 
Gowrie's  old  tutor,  Mr.  William  Rhynd,  by  any 
means  safe  persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy,  In  the  second  letter  to  Bower, 
we  have  a  glance  at  the  rich  bribe  by  which 
Gowrie  had  secured  the  assistance  of  Logan,  the 
estate  of  Dirlton ;  and  in  the  third,  his  resolution 
to  keep  his  promise  "  although  the  scaffold  were 
set  up,"  with  his  expectation  to  have  speedy  inti- 
mation sent  him  of  the  precise  day  when  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made,  and  his  presence  required  at  St. 
Johnston.  Logan's  letter  to  Gowrie  is  still  more 
minute.  It  contains  the  determination  to  revenge 
the  Machiavelian  massacre  of  their  dearest  friends  ; 
the  intended  rendezvous  of  the  associates  at  Fast- 
castle, who,  under  the  mask  of  a  pleasure  party  by 
sea,  were  to  be  conveyed  into  that  stronghold ;  the 
previous  secret  conference  to  be  held  at  Restalrig 
over  their  "  hattit  kit  and  wine  ;"  the  good  cheer 
and  happy  success  which  the  king's  buck-hunting 
was  to  bring  them  ;  the  solemn  and  earnest  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy — life  and  lands,  name  and  fame, 
hanging  on  the  issue;  the  allusion  to  the  strange 
tale  of  Padua,  so  similar  to  their  present  purpose, 
that  it  seems  to  have  haimted  the  "  consety "  or 
high- wrought  imagination  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ruth- 
ven;  the  necessity  of  destroying  their  letters:  all 
this  is  contained  in  Logan's  letter  to  Gowrie 
himself;  and  in  his  last  letter  to  the  unknown 
conspirator  we  have  the  direction  how  the  signal 
is  to  be  given  at  sea  to  those  who  were  to  be  on 
the  look-out  from  Fastcastle;  the  exultation  and 
joy  at  Gowrie's  frankness  and  forwardness ;  the  last 
consultation  appointed  to  be  at  Fastcastle ;  Logan's 
candid  character  of  himself,  as  utterly  unable  to 
abide  all  arguments  from  religion;  his  exhortations 
to  be  speedy,  and  his  anticipation  of  a  glorious 
revenge  for  the  death  of  "  Grey  Steil,"  the  affec- 

*  In  thn  General  Register-House,  Edinburgh. 


tionate  sobriquet  or  nickname  of  the  late  earl  of 
Gowrie.  All  this  is  so  clearly  established  by  the 
correspondence,  and  so  completely  proves  the 
existence  of  -Gowrie's  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the 
king,  and  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators  at  Fast- 
castle, that  he  who  doubts  must  be  too  desperate 
in  his  scepticism  to  be  reached  by  any  evidence 
whatever.    But  we  must  proceed. 

This  last  letter  of  Logan's  was  written  on  Thurs- 
day, the  31st  July;  and  all  that  passed  in  the 
secret  conclave  of  the  conspirators,  during  the 
three  succeeding  days,  till  the  night  of  Monday 
the  4th  of  August,  is  a  blank.  On  that  night 
Gowrie  called  his  chamberlain,  Andrew  Hender- 
son, into  his  bedchamber,  and  commanded  him  to 
be  ready  to  ride  on  the  morrow  early  with  his 
brother,  the  Master,  to  Falkland,  and  to  bring 
back  with  speed  any  letter  or  message  which  he 
might  receive  from  him.* 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  August, 
found  the  king  and  his  nobles  in  the  great  park  at 
Falkland,  ready  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
ceed to  their  sport.  It  was  still  early,  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock:  all  was  bustle  and  preparation; 
and  the  king  stood  beside  the  stables  surrounded 
by  his  hounds  and  huntsmen,  when  Alexander 
Ruthven,  Gowrie's  younger  brother,  came  up,  and, 
with  a  low  courtesy,  kneeling  and  uncovering, 
craved  a  moment's  private  audience  on  matter  of 
the  utmost  moment.  His  expression  was  perturbed, 
his  manner  hurried;  and  the  king,  expecting  a 
communication  of  importance,  walked  aside  with 
him.  Ruthven  then  declared  that  he,  the  evening 
before,  had  met  a  suspicious-looking  fellow  without 
the  walls  of  St.  Johnston,  with  his  face  muffled  in 
a  cloak;  and  perceiving  him  to  be  terrified  and 
astonished  when  questioned,  he  had  seized  him; 
and  on  searching  had  found  a  large  pot-full  of 
gold  pieces  under  his  cloak.  This  treasure,  with 
the  man  who  had  carried  it,  he  had  secured,  he 
said,  in  a  small  chamber  in  Gowrie  House;  and  he 
now  begged  the  king  to  ride  with  him  to  Perth 
on  the  instant,  and  make  sure  of  it  for  himself,  as 
he  had  not  even  revealed  the  discovery  to  his 
brother  the  earl.  James  at  first  disclaimed  having 
any  right  to  money  thus  found;  but  when  the 
Master,  to  one  of  his  questions,  stated  that  it 
seemed  foreign  gold,  the  vision  of  crowns  of  the 
sun  and  Spanish  priests  rose  to  the  royal  suspicion ; 
and  he  was  about  to  despatch  some  servant  of  his 

*  Henderson's  Declaration,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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own,  to  ride  instantly  with  a  warrant  to  the  provost 
and  seize  the  treasure,  when  Ruthven  strongly 
protested  against  it:  declaring  that  if  cither  the 
magistrates  or  Gowrie  got  their  fingers  on  the  gold, 
it  might  chance  that  very  few  pieces  would  ever 
come  into  his  Majesty's  purse;  and  that  all  that  he 
implored,  in  recompense  for  his  fidelity,  was  that 
the  king  would  ride  with  him  to  Perth,  see  the 
treasure,  and  judge  with  his  own  eyes. 

The  court  was  now  on  horseback;  the  morning 
wearing  on;  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  and  cheer- 
ing of  the  huntsmen,  told  that  the  game  was 
found;  and  the  king,  impatiently  putting  an  end 
to  the  interview,  promised  Ruthven  an  answer 
after  he  had  killed  the  buck.  James  then  gal- 
loped off ;  but  the  story  haunted  him ;  and  on  the 
first  check  he  sent  for  Ruthven,  who  lingered 
near  at  hand,  and  whispered  to  him  that  he  had 
resolved,  the  moment  the  chase  was  over,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Perth.  The  young  man  instantly 
despatched  Andrew  Henderson,  the  chamberlain, 
who,  in  obedience  to  Gowrie's  orders  the  night 
before,  had,  with  Andrew  Ruthven,  accompanied 
him  to  Falkland;  bidding  him  gallop  to  Perth, 
and  tell  Gowrie  that  the  king  would  be  there 
within  a  brief  space,  and  slenderly  attended. 

AVhen  the  chase  was  ended,  which  lasted  till 
near  eleven,  the  king  surprised  his  courtiers  by 
telling  them  he  meant  to  ride  immediately  to  St. 
Johnston,  to  speak  with  the  earl  of  Gowrie;  and 
without  giving  himself  or  his  nobles  time  to  send 
for  fresh  horses,  or  waiting,  as  was  usual,  for  the 
"  curry  of  the  deer,"*  he  rode  off  with  Ruthven  at 
so  furious  a  pace,  that  he  was  some  miles  on  the 
road  before  Lennox,  or  any  of  his  suite,  overtook 
him.  All  this  time  Ruthven  had  been  agitated 
and  restless;  now  pressing  the  king  to  finish  the 
chase;  now  urging  him  not  to  wait  for  fresh 
horses;  now  insisting  that  neither  Lennox,  Mar, 
nor  any  number  of  his  nobles  should  follow  him, 
as  it  might  spoil  all;  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
that  James,  as  he  pushed  on,  began  to  suspect  and 
hesitate,  and  calling  Lennox  aside,  told  him  the 
strange  errand  he  was  riding  on;  asking  him  if 
Ruthven,  his  brother-in-law,  had  ever  shown  any 
symptons  of  derangement.  The  duke  pronounced 
the  story  utterly  improbable ;  but  affirmed  that  he 
had  never  seen  anything  like  madness  in  Ruthven. 
"  At  all  events,"'  said  James,  "  do  not  you,  Lennox, 
fail  to  follow  me  into  the  room  where  this  fellow 

*  French  curer,  to  cleanse;  the  lipping  up  anJ  cleansing  the  deer. 

vol. in. 


and  his  treasure  is."  This  private  conference  was 
not  unobserved  by  Ruthven.  He  had  a  short 
time  before  despatched  his  other  servant,  Andrew 
Ruthven,  to  ride  forward  with  a  second  message 
to  Perth,  and  now  coming  up  close  to  the  king, 
implored  him  to  make  none  living  acquainted  with 
their  purpose,  till  he  had  himself  seen  the  fellow 
and  the  treasure.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
moment  that  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who  had  over- 
taken the  king  on  the  road,  privately  asked  Lennox 
how  it  came  that  Ruthven  had  got  the  king's  ear, 
and  carried  off  his  Majesty  from  his  sport ;  to 
which  Lennox  jocularly  answered,  "  Peace,  man; 
we  shall  all  be  turned  into  gold."*  The  whole 
party  then  rode  forward;  and  on  coming  within  a 
mile  of  Perth,  Ruthven,  telling  the  king  he  must 
give  warning  to  his  brother,  galloped  on  before. 

We  must  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  Gowrie, 
whom  Henderson,  on  his  arrival  at  Gowrie  House, 
found  with  two  friends  in  his  chamber.  He 
instantly  left  them,  and  inquired,  secretly  and 
earnestly,  what  word  he  had  brought  from  his 
brother:  had  he  sent  a  letter;  how  had  the  king 
taken  with  the  Master;  who  wrere  with  his  Majesty 
at  the  hunting,  many  or  few  ;  what  noblemen, 
what  names?  To  these  hurried  questions,  Hen- 
derson answered  by  giving  the  message  sent  by 
young  Ruthven:  that  the  king  would  be  with 
him  incontinent,  and  he  must  prepare  dinner.  He 
added,  that  James  had  received  the  Master  kindly, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  when  he  did 
his  courtesy;  that  his  Majesty  had  sundry  of  his 
own  suite  with  him,  and  some  Englishmen;  and 
that  the  only  nobleman  he  noticed  was  my  Lord 
Duke.  This  was  at  ten  o'clock .f  Henderson  then 
went  to  his  own  house,  pulled  off  his  boots,  and 
returned  to  Gowrie  House  about  eleven,  when  the 
earl  commanded  him  to  put  on  his  "  secret,^  and 
plate  sleeves,"  as  he  would  require  his  assistance 
to  seize  a  Highlandman  in  the  Shoe  Gate.  At 
half-past  twelve  Gowrie  took  his  dinner,  having 
as  his  guests  three  friends  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  as  they  sat  at  table,  Andrew  Ruthven,  the 
Master's  second  messenger,  entered  the  room,  and 
whispered  to  the  carl.  Soon  after  came  the  Master 
himself,  upon  which  Gowrie  and  his  friends  rose; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  openly  alluding  to  the 
royal  visit,  he  assembled  his  servants,  and  walked 

*  Lloyd's  Worthies,  p.  783. 

f  Henderson's  Declaration,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  1"C. 
}  A  secret  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  the  clothes. 
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to  the  Inch  or  meadow  near  the  town,  where  he 
met  the  king. 

James'  train  did  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons,  including  Lennox,  Mar,  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine,  John  Ramsay  his  page,  Dr.  Hugh 
Herries,  Lords  Lindores  and  Inchaffray,  with  a 
few  others.  They  wore  their  green  hunting- 
dresses,  and  were  wholly  without  armour;  a  horn 
slung  over  their  shoulder,  and  a  sword  or  deer- 
knife  at  their  girdle,  being  all  they  carried. 
Gowrie's  servants  and  followers  amounted  nearly 
to  fourscore;  but  many  of  these  must  have  been 
townsmen  and  lookers-on.  On  coming  to  Gowrie 
House  the  king  called  for  a  drink,  and  was  some- 
what annoyed  at  having  to  wait  long  for  his 
welcome  cup,  and  more  than  an  hour  for  his 
dinner.  During  this  interval,  Alexander  Ruth- 
ven  sent  for  the  key  of  the  long  room,  called  the 
Gallery  Chamber,  which  immediately  adjoined  the 
cabinet  where  the  king  dined.  At  the  end  of  this 
gallery  was  another  apartment,  which  opened  into 
a  circular  room,  formed  in  the  interior  of  a  turret; 
and  this  room,  it  is  important  to  observe,  could  be 
entered,  not  only  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  but  by  another  door  communicating  with 
a  back- stair  or  turnpike,  called  the  Black  Turnpike. 
Soon  after  the  king  had  sat  down  to  dinner,  Gow- 
rie, who  waited  upon  him,  sent  for  Henderson, 
and  taking  him  aside  secretly,  bade  him  go  to  his 
brother  in  the  gallery.  He  obeyed  ;  found  Mr. 
Alexander  there,  and  almost  instantly  after  was 
joined  by  the  earl  himself,  who  commanded  him 
to  remain  where  he  was,  and  obey  the  Master's 
orders.*  Henderson  was  now  fully  armed,  all 
except  the  head :  he  had  noted  that  the  tale  about 
seizing  a  Highland  thief  in  the  Shoe  Gate  was  a 
false  pretence ;  and  beginning  to  suspect  some 
treason,  asked,  in  an  agitated  tone,  what  they  were 
about  to  do  with  him  ?  The  only  reply  of  Gowrie 
and  the  Master  was  to  point  to  the  little  chamber, 
make  him  enter  the  door,  and  lock  him  up. 

All  this  occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  and  Gowrie 
then  returned  to  the  king,  who  was  sitting  at  his 
desert,  whilst  the  duke  and  the  rest  of  his  suite 
were  dining  in  .the  next  room.  They  had  nearly 
finished  their  repast,  when  James,  in  a  bantering 
manner,  accused  Gowrie  of  having  been  so  long 
in  foreign  parts  as  to  have  forgotten  his  Scottish 
courtesies.  "Wherefore,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "since 
ye  have  neglected  to  drink  either  to  me  or  my 

*  Henderson's  Declaration,  Pitcaim,  vol.  ii.  p  177. 


nobles,  who  are  your  guests,  I  must  drink  to  you 
my  own  welcome.  Take  this  cup,  and  pledge 
them  the  king's  scoll*  in  my  name."  Gowrie, 
accordingly,  calling  for  wine,  joined  the  duke  and 
his  fellows,  who  were  getting  up  from  table;  and 
at  this  instant  Alexander  Ruthven  seizing  the 
moment  when  the  king  was  alone,  whispered  him 
that  now  was  the  time  to  go.  James,  rising  up, 
bade  him  call  Sir  Thomas  Erskine;  but  he  evaded 
the  message,  and  Erskine  never  received  it. 
Lennox,  too,  remembering  the  king's  injunctions, 
spoke  of  following  his  Majesty;  but  Gowrie  pre- 
vented him,  saying,  his  highness  had  retired  on  a 
quiet  errand,  and  would  not  be  disturbed;!  after 
which  he  opened  the  door  leading  to  his  pleasure- 
ground,  and  with  Lennox,  Lindores,  and  some 
others,  passed  into  the  garden.  Thus  really  cut 
off  from  assistance,  but  believing  that  he  would  be 
followed  by  Lennox  or  Erskine,  James  now  fol- 
lowed Ruthven  up  a  stair,  and  through  a  suite  of 
various  chambers,  all  of  them  opening  into  each 
other,  the  Master  locking  every  door  as  they  passed ; 
and  observing  with  a  smile,  that  now  they  had 
the  fellow  sure  enough.  At  last  they  entered  the 
small  round  room  already  mentioned.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  picture  with  a  curtain  before  it ;  beside 
it  stood  a  man  in  armour;  and  as  the  king  started 
back  in  alarm,  Ruthven  locked  the  door,  put  on 
his  hat,  drew  the  dagger  from  the  side  of  the 
armed  man,  and  tearing  the  curtain  from  the 
picture,  showed  the  well-known  features  of  the  late 
earl  of  Gowrie,  his  father.  "Whose  face  is  that?" 
said  he,  advancing  the  dagger  with  one  hand  to 
the  king's  breast,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to 
the  picture.  "  Who  murdered  my  father?  Is  not 
thy  conscience  burdened  by  his  innocent  blood? 
Thou  art  now  my  prisoner,  and  must  be  content 
to  follow  our  will,  and  to  be  used  as  we  list. 
Seek  not  to  escape;  utter  but  a  cry  (James  was 
now  looking  at  the  window,  and  beginning  to 
speak),  make  but  a  motion  to  open  the  window, 
and  this  dagger  is  in  thy  heart."  The  king,  al- 
though alarmed  by  this  fierce  address,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  danger,  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind:  and  as  Henderson  was  evidently  no 
willing  accomplice,  he  took  courage  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Master ;  reminded  him  of  the  dear  friend- 
ship he  had  borne  him;  and  "as  for  your  father's 
death,"  said  he,  "  I  had  no  hand  in  it:  it  was  my 

*  The  king's  scoll ;  the  king's  health, 
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council's  doing;  and  should  yc  now  take  my  life, 
what  preferment  will  it  bring  you?  Have  I  not 
both  sons  and  daughters?  You  can  never  be  king 
of  Scotland ;  and  I  have  many  good  subjects  who 
will  revenge  my  death."  Ruthven  seemed  struck 
with  this,  and  swore  he  neither  wanted  his  blood 
nor  his  life.  "  What  racks*  it  then,"  said  the 
king,  "  that  you  should  not  take  off  your  hat  in 
your  prince's  presence?"  Upon  this  Ruthven 
uncovered,  and  James  resumed.  "What  crave 
ye,  an  ye  seek  not  my  life?"  "  But  a  promise, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "What  promise?"  "  Sir," 
said  Ruthven,  "  my  brother  will  tell  you."  "  Go, 
fetch  him,  then,"  rejoined  the  king;  and  to  induce 
him  to  obey,  he  gave  his  oath,  that  till  his  return 
he  would  neither  cry  out  nor  open  the  window. 
Ruthven  consented  ;  commanded  Henderson  to 
keep  the  king  at  his  peril;  and  left  the  room, 
locking  the  door  behind  him. 

James  now,  for  a  moment,  had  time  to  breathe; 
and  turning  to  Henderson,  he  asked  him  how  he 
came  there.  The  unhappy  man  declared  he  had 
been  shut  in  like  a  dog.  Would  Gowrie  do  him 
any  mischief  ?  Henderson  answered  he  should  die 
first.  "  Open  the  window,  then,"  said  James;  and 
scarce  had  this  been  done,  or  rather  when  it  was 
being  done,  Ruthven  broke  into  the  room  again, 
and  swearing  there  was  no  remedy,  ran  in  upon 
the  king,  seized  him  by  the  wrists,  and  attempted 
to  bind  him  with  a  garter  or  silk  cord  which  he 
had  in  his  hands.  James,  by  a  strong  effort,  threw 
himself  loose,  exclaiming  he  was  a  free  prince,  and 
would  never  be  bound  ;  and  Henderson  at  this 
moment  wrenching  away  the  cord,  the  king  "  leapt 
free,"  and  had  almost  reached  the  window,  when 
Ruthven  again  seized  him  by  the  throat  with 
one  hand,  and  thrust  the  other  into  his  mouth 
to  prevent  him  giving  the  alarm.  But  James 
now  rendered  desperate,  and  exerting  his  utmost 
strength,  dragged  his  assailant  to  the  window, 
and  throwing  his  head  half  out,  though  Ruthven's 
hand  was  still  on  his  throat,  cried  out,  "  Treason  ! 
help!  Earl  of  Mar,  I  am  murdered!"  Ruthven 
then  dragged  him  back  into  the  chamber,  upbraid- 
ing Henderson  as  a  cowardly  villain,"  who  would 
bring  death  upon  them  all,  and  attempted  to  draw 
his  sword,  which  James  prevented  by  grasping 
his  right  hand.f  Henderson  during  this  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  then  stood  trembling 

*  What  racks  ;  what  forbids, 
f  Henderson's  Declaration  in  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 


and  panic-struck,  whilst  a  desperate  wrestle  con- 
tinued between  the  king  and  Ruthven. 

Leaving  James  in  this  struggle  for  life,  we  must 
turn  for  an  instant  to  Gowrie,  who  had  led  Lennox 
and  the  other  courtiers  into  the  garden.  Whilst 
there,  Cranston,  one  of  his  attendants,  ran  up  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  king  had  left  the  castle  by  the 
back  way,  and  was  riding  over  the  Inch,  on  which 
Gowrie  called  to  horse;  and  he,  Lennox,  and  the 
rest,  hurrying  down  the  great  staircase,  and  shout- 
ing for  their  horses,  some  one  asked  the  porter  in 
the  court-yard  if  the  king  had  passed.  He  declared 
he  had  not,  and  insisted  in  his  denial,  although 
his  master  abused  him  as  a  lying  varlet.  Gowrie, 
upon  this,  ran  back  into  the  house,  observing  to 
Mar  he  would  ascertain  the  truth ;  and  returning 
within  a  few  minutes,  assured  them  that  the  king 
had  really  gone  forth,  and  must  now  have  reached 
the  South  Inch.  Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
falsehood  uttered  when  it  was  confuted ;  for  at  this 
moment  James'  loud  cry  of  treason  and  murder 
was  heard;  and,  looking  up,  they  saw  the  king's 
face  at  the  window  of  the  turret,  the  features  red 
and  flushed  with  exertion,  and  a  hand  on  his 
throat.*  All  was  now  horror  and  confusion.  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  collared  Gowrie,  exclaiming, 
"  Traitor,  thou  shalt  die !  This  is  thy  work  ! " 
but  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  Andrew  Ruthven, 
whilst  Gowrie  asserted  his  innocence.  Lennox's 
first  impulse  was  to  save  the  king;  and  he,  Mar, 
and  some  others,  rushed  up  the  great  staircase  to 
the  hall;  but  finding  the  door  locked,  began  to 
batter  it  with  a  ladder  which  lay  hard  by.f  John 
Ramsay,  one  of  the  royal  suite,  was  more  fortunate. 
He  remembered  the  back  entry;  and  running 
swiftly  up  the  turnpike  stair  to  the  top,  dashed 
open  the  door  of  the  round  chamber  with  his  foot, 
and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
Ruthven,  who  were  wrestling  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber.  James,  with  Ruthven's  head  under 
his  arm,  had  thrown  him  down  almost  on  his 
knees,  whilst  the  Master  still  grasped  the  king's 
throat.J  Ramsay  was  hampered  by  a  hawk,  a 
favourite  bird  of  James',  which  beheld  on  his  wrist; 
but  throwing  her  off,  and  drawing  his  whingcr,§ 
he  made  an  ineffectual  blow  at  Ruthven ;  the  king 
calling  out  to  strike  low,  as  the  traitor  had  on  a 

*  Lennox's  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Christie's  Decla- 
ration, ibid.  p.  187. 

f  Id.  ibid.  I.indores'  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
|  Ramsay's  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
§  Whinger;  a  hunting  knife. 
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pyne  doublet.*  Ramsay  then  stabbed  him  twice 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  king,  making 
a  strong  effort,  pushed  him  backwards  through 
the  door,  down  the  stairs;  and  at  this  moment  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  Dr.  Herries  rushing  up  the 
turnpike,  and  encountering  the  unhappy  youth, 
bleeding  and  staggering  upon  the  steps,  despatched 
him  with  their  swords.  As  he  lay  in  his  last 
agonv,  he  turned  his  face  to  them  and  said  feebly, 
"  Alas !  I  had  not  the  wyte  o't."f 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly,  that  Ramsay  had 
only  time  to  catch  a  glance  of  a  figure  in  armour, 
standing  near  the  king,  but  motionless.  When 
he  next  looked  it  had  disappeared.  This  seeming 
apparition  was  Henderson,  still  trembling  and  in 
amazement  from  the  scene  he  had  witnessed,  but 
who,  seeing  the  door  open,  glided  down  the  turn- 
pike, and,  as  it  turned  out,  fled  instantly  from  the 
house,  passing  in  his  flight  over  the  Master's  dead 
body4  At  this  moment,  as  Erskine  and  Ramsay 
were  congratulating  the  king,  a  new  tumult  was 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  gallery;  and  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  hurry  James  into  the  adjoining 
chamber  when  Gowrie  himself,  furious  from  pas- 
sion, and  armed  with  a  rapier  in  each  hand,  rushed 
along  the  gallery,  followed  by  seven  of  his  servants, 
with  drawn  swords.  His  vengeance  had  been 
roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  by  his  having  stumbled 
over  the  bleeding  body  of  his  brother;  and  swear- 
ing a  dreadful  oath  that  the  traitors  who  had 
murdered  him  should  die,  he  threw  himself  des- 
perately upon  Erskine  and  his  companions,  who 
were  all  wounded  in  the  first  onset,  and  fought  at 
great  odds,  there  being  eight  to  four.§  Yet  the 
victory  was  not  long  doubtful;  for,  some  one 
calling  out  that  the  king  was  slain,  Gowrie,  as  if 
paralyzed  with  horror,  dropt  the  points  of  his 
weapons,  and  Ramsay,  throwing  himself  within 
his  guard,  passed  his  sword  through  his  body,  and 
slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  servants,  seeing  their 
master  fall,  gave  way,  and  were  driven  out  of  the 
gallery;  and  Lennox,  Mar,  and  the  rest,  who  were 
still  thundering  with  their  hammers  on  the  outside 
of  the  great  door,  having  made  themselves  known 

*  Pyne  doublet ;  a  concealed  shirt  of  mail  worn  under  the  clothes, 
f  I  had  not  the  blame  of  it. 

X  Henderson's  Declaration,  Ramsay's  Declaration,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine's  Declaration,  all  printed  in  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-184 
inclusive. 

§  Thomas  Robertson's  Declaration,  Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  196:  also, 
ibid.  p.  197;  Ramsay's  Declaration,  ibid.  pp.  183,  184;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine's  Declaration,  ibid.  p.  182;  William  Robertson's 
Declaration,  p.  197. 
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to  the  king  and  his  friends  within,  were  joyfully 
admitted.  So  effectually,  however,  had  Ruthven 
secured  this  door,  that  it  was  only  by  passing  a 
hammer  through  one  of  the  shattered  boards,  and 
with  it  forcibly  wrenching  off  the  lock,  that  their 
entrance  was  effected.  The  first  thing  that  met 
their  eyes  was  the  dead  body  of  Gowrie  lying 
on  the  floor,  and  the  king  standing  unharmed 
beside  it,  although  still  breathless  from  the  recent 
struggle,  and  disordered  in  his  dress.  At  this 
moment  Grahame  of  Balgone,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  accompanied  the  king  from  Falkland, 
found  a  silk  garter  lying  amongst  the  bent,  or 
rough  grass  with  which  the  floor  of  the  round 
chamber  was  covered,  and  James  immediately 
recognized  it  as  the  same  with  which  Ruthven 
had  attempted  to  bind  his  hands.*  The  king  then 
knelt  down,  and,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  who 
were  all  on  their  knees,  devoutly  thanked  God  for 
his  deliverance;  and  prayed  that  the  life  which 
had  been  thus  signally  preserved  might  be  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  risen  from  their  act 
of  gratitude,  when  a  new  danger  began  to  threaten 
them.  The  city  bell  was  heard  ringing,  mingled 
with  shouts  and  cries  of  vengeance,  from  an  im- 
mense mob  who  beset  the  outside  of  Gowrie  House, 
and  threatened  to  blow  it  up,  and  bury  them  in 
the  ruins.  Andrew  Ruthven  and  Violet  Ruthven, 
two  near  relatives  of  the  family  of  Gowrie,  had 
been  busy  in  rousing  the  citizens;  and  running 
wildly  through  the  streets,  vented  curses  and  male- 
dictions on  "the  bloody  butchers"  who  had  mur- 
dered their  young  provost  and  his  brother.  Nor  did 
many  spare  to  threaten  the  king  himself ;  crying 
out,  "  Come  down,  come  down,  thou  son  of  Seignor 
Davie !  thou  hast  slain  a  better  man  than  thyself. 
Come  down,  green  coats,  thieves  and  traitors ! 
limmers  that  have  slain  these  innocents.  May 
God  let  never  nane  o'  you  have  such  plants  of 
your  ain!"f  Amid  this  hubbub,  and  storm  of 
lamentation  and  vengeance,  James  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  be  admitted  into  the  house;  and 
having  informed  them  of  all  that  had  happened, 
commanded  them  to  silence  the  alarum-bell,  and 
quiet  the  people  on  their  peril;  which  they  at 
last  with  difficulty  effected.  He  then  ordered 
them  to  take  care  of  the  dead  bodies;  and  on 
searching  Gowrie's  person,  there  was  found  in 

*  Grahame's  Declaration,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  184; 
also,  p.  217.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  198,  199. 
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the  pocket  of  his  doublet  a  little  parchment  bag 
full  of  "magical  characters  and  words  of  enchant- 
ment," which  his  tutor,  Rhynd,  recognized  as  the 
same  he  had  discovered  him  wearing  at  Padua.* 
A  belief  in  sorcery  was,  as  is  well  known,  uni- 
versal in  these  days;  and  such  superstitious  credit 
did  both  king  and  people  give  to  the  little  bag  of 
cabalistic  words,  that  they  insisted  that  no  blood 
had  issued  from  the  wound  till  the  spell  was  re- 
moved from  the  body,  after  which  it  gushed  out 
profusely. 

James  now  took  horse,  and  although  it  was 
already  eight  in  the  evening,  rode  to  Falkland 
amid  crowds  of  his  subjects,  who  poured  in  from 
all  quarters  to  testify  their  joy  at  his  escape. 

'  Declaration  of  Rhynd,  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218, 
2111,220. 


Next  day,  the  news  having  been  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  the  city;  and  the  same  scene 
was  repeated,  with  still  louder  and  more-^rlier- 

tionate  welcome,  when  the  king,  after  brief 
retirement  at  Falkland,  passed  over  the  Forth, 
and  entered  his  capital.  The  Cross  was  hung 
with  tapestry;  the  whole  city,  led  by  the  judges 
and  magistrates,  met  him  on  the  sands  at  Leith; 
and  from  thence  he  rode  in  triumph,  and  amid 
an  immense  congregation  of  all  classes  of  his 
people,  to  the  Cross,  where  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway 
preached  to  the  multitude,  gave  the  story  of  the 
treason,  and  described  the  miraculous  escape  of  the 
monarch.  His  sermon  still  remains,  an  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  times* 

*  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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ENGLAND.  I  FRANCE,  I  GERMANY. 

Elizabeth.         |       Henry  IV.        '        Rudolph  II.  I 

The  general  gratulation  manifested  at  the  escape 
of  the  king  from  the  treason  of  Gowrie,  was  not 
without  its  alloy.  Though  almost  all  believed  in 
the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  a  section  of  the  Kirk 
demurred  and  doubted;  and  as  the  death  of  both 
the  brothers  had  involved  the  particulars  of  the 
plot  in  extreme  obscurity,  the  ministers  not  only 
declared  it  questionable  that  any  treason  had 
been  intended,  but,  after  a  while,  started  the 
extravagant  theory  that  the  plot  was  a  conspiracy 
of  the  king  against  Gowrie,  not  of  Gowrie  against 
the  king.  To  examine  or  refute  this  hypothesis, 
after  the  facts  which  have  been  given,  would  be  * 
worse  than  idle;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  the  incredulity  of  the  Kirk  should  have 
incensed  the  king.  But  James  adopted  an  un- 
wise mode  of  refutation.  Instead  of  simply  in- 
sisting on  the  great  features  of  the  story,  on  the 
leading  facts  which  were  indisputably  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  Lennox,  Mar,  Erskine,  and  Ram- 
say, and  throwing  aside  all  minor  matters  and 
apparent  contradictions,  which,  considering  the 
rapidity,  terror,  and  tumult  accompanying  the 
event,  confirmed  rather  than  weakened  the  proof; 
he  forgot  his  dignity,  held  repeated  conferences 
with  the  recusant  ministers,  argued,  cavilled, 
remonstrated,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  explain 
and  reconcile  every  minute  particular.  The  effect 
of  all  this  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
anticipated :  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  and  his  little  scep- 
tical conclave  of  brethren,  were  quite  as  ingenious 
in  their  special  pleading  as  the  king ;  and  not  only 
obstinately  refused  to  accuse  Gowrie  in  their 
pulpits  of  any  plot  against  the  royal  person,  but 


Y  SOVEREIGNS. 

SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.        I  POPE. 

Philip  III.  Philip  III.       |     Clement  VIII. 

insolently  insinuated  that  their  two  favourites  had 
been  murdered.  James,  finding  them  inmovable, 
banished  them  from  the  capital;  and  interdicted 
them,  under  pain  of  death,  from  preaching  in  any 
part  of  Scotland. 

This  severity  brought  four  of  the  recusants, 
Balcanquel,  Watson,  Hall,  and  Balfour,  to  reason; 
and  they  declared  themselves  thoroughly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  Gowrie's  treason.  But  Bruce  was 
inexorable.  He  considered  that  the  question 
involved  not  only  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Kirk;  peremp- 
torily refused  to  exculpate  the  king,  or  believe  in 
his  report;  and  was  banished  to  France.*  Extreme 
measures  were  then  adopted  against  the  family 
of  Ruthven ;  and  in  a  Parliament  which  assembled 
in  the  succeeding  month  of  November,  the  revolt- 
ing spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  trial  for  treason 
of  the  livid  corpses  of  these  unhappy  brothers; 
which,  after  the  doom  of  forfeiture  had  been  pro- 
nounced, were  hauled  to  the  gibbet,  hanged  and 
quartered.  Their  quarters  were  then  exposed  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places  of  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Dundee,  and  their  heads  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
prison  in  Edinburgh.  Nor  was  the  ignominy 
heaped  upon  the  dead  greater  than  the  severity 
against  the  living.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  the 
very  night  of  the  catastrophe,  to  seize  the  two 
younger  brothers  of  the  house,  who  at  the  time 
were  living  with  their  unhappy  mother  at  Dunkeld ; 
but  a  vague  report  of  danger  had  reached  her, 
and  they  had  escaped  in  disguise,  accompanied 
by  their  tutor,  who  brought  them  in  safety  to 

*  Spotlisvvood,  p.  491. 
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Berwick.*  On  the  king's  return  to  Falkland,  on 
the  night  of  the  5th  of  August,  the  sister  of 
Gowrie,  Mrs.  Beatrix  Ruthven,  who  was  maicl  of 
honour  to  the  queen,  was  dismissed  and  banished 
from  court.  By  an  act  of  the  same  Parliament 
which  inflicted  the  forfeiture,  the  very  name  of 
Ruthven  was  abolished;  and  the  brethren  and 
posterity  of  the  house  of  Gowrie  declared  to  be 
for  ever  incapable  of  enjoying  inheritance,  place, 
or  dignity,  in  Scotland.  Such  was  the  avidity 
with  which  the  favourites  of  the  court  sought, 
for  their  own  profit,  to  hunt  down  this  ill-fated 
family,  and  fulfil  the  stern  wishes  of  the  king,  that 
but  for  the  generous  protection  of  England  not  a 
male  of  the  house  of  Ruthven  would  have  been  left. 

The  relations  between  Elizabeth  and  James, 
previous  to  the  conspiracy,  had  been,  we  have 
seen,  far  from  friendly;  and  this  connivance  of  the 
queen  at  the  concealment  of  the  young  Ruthvens, 
with  other  suspicious  reports  which  arose  imme- 
diately afte  the  catastrophe,  created  a  strong 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  king  that  the  plot 
had  been  fostered  in  England.  It  was  remembered 
that  Gowrie  had  been  admitted,  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  attempt,  into  the  most  intimate  con- 
fidence of  the  English  queen;  it  was  observed 
that  Rhynd,  Gowrie's  tutor,  had  been  found 
destroying  letters  at  the  moment  he  was  appre- 
hended; it  was  reported  that  Nicolson,  the  English 
resident  at  Edinburgh,  had  been  seen  waiting, 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  on 
the  shore  at  Leith,  and  had  whispered  to  a  friend 
who  had  betrayed  his  secret,  that  he  was  expecting 
strange  news  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
The  earl  of  Mar  accused  Lord  Wylloughby,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  to  the  king,  as  being  privy 
to  the  plot;  but  his  only  evidence  seems  .to  have 
been  Wylloughby's  intimacy  with  Gowrie  at  the 
court  of  England ;  and  this  high-minded  and  brave 
soldier  deeming  his  character  far  above  such  sus- 
picion, did  not  condescend  to  confute  the  charge.* 
All  these  things,  however,  made  an  impression. 
When  Nicolson  assured  the  king  of  his  devout 
thankfulness  for  his  escape,  the  only  answer  he 
received  was  an  incredulous  smile  from  James; 
and  many  of  the  highest  rank  in  Scotland,  and 
best  entitled  to  credit,  persisted  in  tracing  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.  Scrope  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  lltl) 
August,  1IJ00.    Ibid,  same  to  the  same,  15th  August,  1600. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  Gtli  August, 
1600.  Id.  ibid  11th  August,  1600.  Id.  ibid.  B.C.  Lord  Wyl- 
loughby to  Cecil. 


whole  conspiracy  to  England.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  on  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evi- 
dence of  Gowrie's  guilt;  and  as  the  letters  of 
Logan  of  Rcstalrig  had  not  then  come  to  light, 
it  was  difficult  to  confute  such  sceptics.  Cranston, 
Craigengelt,  and  Baron,  all  of  them  servants  of 
Gowrie,  who  were  executed  for  their  participation 
in  the  enterprise,  had  been  examined  by  torture; 
and  both  in  the  agony  of  the  "  boots,"  and  after- 
wards on  the  scaffold,  confessed  nothing  which 
could  implicate  their  unhappy  master  or  them- 
selves; and  the  letters  of  Nicolson,  Lord  Scrope, 
and  Sir  William  Bowes  made  little  scruple  of 
throwing  the  chief  guilt  upon  the  king. 

Amid  all  this  obscurity,  recrimination,  and  con- 
jecture, James  despatched  Captain  Preston  to 
carry  an  account  of  his  escape  to  Elizabeth;  and 
she,  in  her  turn,  sent  down  Sir  Harry  Brunker 
with  a  singular  letter,  written  wholly  in  her  own 
hand,  which  began  with  congratulations,  and  con- 
cluded in  a  tone  of  mingled  menace  and  reproach. 
Her  anger  had  been  raised  on  a  subject  which 
never  failed  to  produce  in  her  mind  unusual 
excitement — James'  intrigues  as  to  the  succession; 
and  after  a  few  lines  on  her  joy  at  his  escape,  she 
attacked  him  in  the  following  bitter  terms  on  his 
impatience  for  her  death,  and  the  indecent  haste 
of  his  preparations : — 

"  And  though  a  king  I  be,  yet  hath  my  funerals 
been  prepared,  as  I  hear,  long  ere,  I  suppose,  their 
labour  shall  be  needful;  and  do  hear  too  much  of 
that  daily,  as  I  may  have  a  good  memorial  that 
I  am  mortal:  and  withall  so  be  they,  too,  that 
make  such  preparation  aforehand;  whereat  I  smile, 
supposing  that  such  facts  may  make  them  readier 
for  it  than  I. 

"  Think  not  but  how  wilily  soever  things  be 
carried,  they  are  so  well  known  that  they  may 
do  more  harm  to  others  than  to  me.  Of  this  my 
pen  hath  run  farther  than  at  first  I  meant,  when 
the  memory  of  a  prince's  end  made  me  call  to 
mind  such  usage,  which  too  many  countries  talks 
of,  and  I  cannot  stop  my  cars  from.  If  you  will 
needs  know  what  I  mean,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
impart  to  this  my  servant  some  part  thereof;  to 
whom  I  will  refer  me;  and  will  pray  God  to  give 
you  grace  to  know  what  best  becomes  you. 

"  Your  loving  sister  and  cousin."* 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland.  Copy 
of  her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King  of  Scots,  written  with  her  own  hand, 
and  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Brunker,  21st  August,  1G00. 
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What  Elizabeth  here  alluded  to  by  the  memory 
of  a  prince's  end  is  somewhat  obscure;  and  her 
ambassador's  explanation,  to  which  she  referred 
him,  does  not  appear;  but  the  subjects  which  had 
especially  excited  her  wrath,  were  James'  corre- 
spondence with  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  his  recent 
reception  of  Sir  Edmund  Ashfield,  the  same 
knight  who  had  been  so  unceremoniously  kidnapped 
by  Bowes  and  Guevara,  and  Lord  Wylloughby. 
It  was  mortifying  enough  to  a  princess  clinging, 
as  still  she  did,  to  the  last  remnant  of  life  and 
glory,  to  know  that  her  subjects  (as  she  bitterly 
said),  "  were  looking  to  the  rising  sun;"  but  to 
find  them  in  the  very  act  of  worship  chafed  her 
to  the  quick;  and  perhaps  nothing  weighed  heavier 
against  Essex  than  his  suspected  favour  for  James. 
There  is  a  remarkable  paper  preserved,  in  which 
Ashfield  gave  his  opinion  to  the  Scottish  king 
on  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  his  great 
object;  and  although  no  letters  between  James 
and  Essex  have  been  discovered,  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  this  unfortunate  nobleman, 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  engaged  to 
support  the  claim  of  the  Scottish  monarch  with 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence.  In  his  advices, 
Ashfield  complimented  James  on  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  which  had  distinguished  his  policy 
towards  the  state  and  people  of  England.  It  was 
a  great  matter,  he  observed,  that  none  feared  his 
future  government,  or  had  taken  offence  at  his 
person.  He  instructed  him  to  employ  every  effort 
to  gain  the  common  lawyers,  who  possessed  the 
"  gainfullest"  offices,  were  rich  and  politic  men, 
more  feared  than  beloved  by  the  people,  yet  very 
powerful  in  the  state.  He  ought  next,  he  said, 
to  secure  the  clergy,  who  possessed  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  universities,  were  rich,  and  had 
most  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  at  their  devotion.  He  should  assure  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  state  of 
religion,  or  their  livings;  which,  according  to  the 
then  computation  of  the  parishes  in  England, 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  And  if  (Ashfield  added),  the  king 
declared  his  inclination  to  exempt  them  from  the 
heavy  taxes  which  they  now  paid,  it  would  go 
far  to  bring  over  the  whole  body  to  his  service. 
He  also  advised  the  king  to  have  letters  ready, 
at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  death,  to  some  one  or 
two  of  the  chiefest  "  men  of  command"  in  every 
sliire  and  corporation,  and  promised  to  procure 


him  a  list,  not  only  of  the  names  of  such,  but  also 
of  the  collectors  and  tellers  of  the  crown  rents 
in  England,  to  whom  he  might  give  speedy  and 
special  directions,  by  gracious  letters,  and  win 
them  to  his  service.  His  last  remark  related  to 
the  "  citizens  of  London,"  a  body  of  men  whom 
he  described  as  rich,  strong,  and  well  governed; 
who  would  stand  firm  to  the  preservation  of  their 
wealth,  and  keep  themselves  neutral  till  they  saw 
which  of  the  competitors  was  likely  to  prove  the 
strongest,  and  how  the  game  would  go.* 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  that  Parlia- 
ment, in  November,  in  which  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Gowries  took  place,  some  unhappy  differences 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  his  queen;  this 
princess  having  shown  a  deeper  commiseration 
for  the  Ruthven  family  than  James  approved  of. 
Amongst  the  innumerable  reports  which  had  arisen 
after  the  catastrophe,  it  had  been  whispered  that 
jealousy  had  lent  its  sting  to  the  royal  wrath.  But 
although  Anne  of  Denmark  was  sufficiently  gay 
and  thoughtless  to  give  some  ground  for  the  im- 
putation, the  common  story  of  her  passion  for  the 
Master  of  Ruthven  seems  to  rest  on  nothing  more 
than  the  merest  rumour.  She  imprudently  had 
given  her  countenance  to  that  party  at  court  which 
opposed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  king.  It  was 
reported  that  she  had  secretly  sent  for  Beatrix 
Ruthven,  and  favoured  her  with  a  midnight  inter- 
view in  the  palace.  She  suspected  that  intrigues 
were  carrying  on  against  her;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, if  we  may  believe  Nicolson  the  envoy  of 
Elizabeth,  was  so  far  overcome  by  passion,  that 
she  openly  upbraided  James  with  a  plot  for  her 
imprisonment;  and  warned  him  that  he  would  not 
find  her  so  easy  a  prey  as  an  earl  of  Gowrie.  The 
probability,  however,  is,  that  all  this  was  much 
exaggerated  by  the  gossiping  propensities  of  Nicol- 
son :  for  the  royal  couple,  whom  he  represented  as 
on  very  evil  terms  on  the  31st  of  October,  had 
been  described  in  a  letter,  written  only  two  days 
before,  as  exceedingly  loving,  and  almost  ultra- 
uxorious.f  In  the  midst  of  this  alternate  matri- 
monial shade  and  sunshine,  Anne  give  birth  to  a 
prince,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  whose 
baptism  was  held  with  great  state  and  pageantry 
on  the  30th  of  December.  | 

*  MS.  British  Museum,  Julius,  F.  vi.  133. 

f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  28th  October, 
1600.    Also,  ibid,  same  to  same,  31st  October,  1600. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  30th  December, 
1600. 
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Captain  Preston,  James'  ambassador,  now  re- 
turned from  the  court  of  England,  and  brought 
a  more  amicable  letter  from  the  queen  than  her 
former  ironical  epistle.  In  speaking  of  Gowrie's 
treason,  she  declared  her  fervent  wishes  that  "  the 
bottom  of  such  a  cankered  malady  should  be 
fathomed  to  the  uttermost;"  and  in  alluding  to 
the  sorceries  of  the  earl,  and  the  familiar  spirits 
who  were  said  to  wait  on  his  will,  expressed  her 
conviction  that  "none  were  left  in  hell,"  so  detest- 
able was  the  treason  ;  but  this,  she  concluded, 
ought  to  increase  his  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
Power  under  whose  wings  no  infernal  assaults 
could  reach  him,  as  it  gave  greater  fervency  to 
the  Amen  with  which  she  accompanied  her  thanks- 
giving.* However  involved  or  pedantic,  there  was 
no  such  obscurity  in  this  letter  as  in  the  former; 
no  dark  hints  or  menaces:  and  its  conciliatory  tone 
was  met  by  James  with  every  friendly  and  grate- 
ful offer  of  assistance  against  her  enemies.  He 
revealed  to  her  all  the  secret  intelligence  he  had 
received  from  Spain,  and  promised  his  utmost 
efforts  to  raise  a  force  of  two  thousand  Highland 
soldiers,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  with  the  English 
army  in  Ireland. f  When  this  proposal,  however, 
afterwards  came  before  the  convention  of  the  three 
Estates,  many  of  the  Highlanders  and  Islesmen 
sternly  refused  to  bear  arms  against  the  Irish,  a 
race  to  whom  they  were  linked,  they  said,  by  com- 
mon descent  and  a  common  language;  whilst  the 
Saxons,  or  English,  whose  battles  they  were  to 
fight,  had  long  been  the  bitter  enemies  both  of 
themselves  and  their  Irish  ancestors.  What  im- 
pression English  gold  might  have  made  on  these 
patriotic  scruples  is  not  certain  ;  for  before  the 
muster  could  be  made  a  signal  victory  of  the 
deputy,  Lord  Mountjoy,  over  the  united  forces  of 
Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards,  rendered  all  foreign 
assistance  unnecessary,  f 

The  fate  of  Essex,  who  now  lay  a  condemned 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  James.  What  negotiations  had  passed 
between  this  unfortunate  nobleman  and  the  king 
of  Scots,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover.  No 
letters  from  Essex  to  James,  or  from  the  king  to 
Essex,  have  been  preserved;  at  least  none  have 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters.  Draft  copy  of 
lier  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King  of  Scots,  sent  by  his  ambassador,  Mr. 
Preston,  14th  September,  1G00. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  4th  July,  1G02. 

X  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  3rd  January, 
1601-2.    Ibid,  same  to  the  same,  6th  February,  1601-2. 
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been  discovered:  and  the  assertion  of  ltapin,  which 
has  been  more  or  less  copied  by  all  succeed- 
ing English  historians,  that  Jarnes  was  actually  a 
fellow-conspirator  with  him  in  his  insane  project 
for  the  seizure  of  the  queen's  person,  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  their  plot  to  dethrone  Elizabeth  and 
crown  James,  is  utterly  improbable,  and  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever.  That  the  king,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  knew  him  best,  esteemed  and 
admired  Essex,  and  that  Essex  had  written  to 
James  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  is,  however, 
certain ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  English 
earl  had  laboured  to  estrange  the  Scottish  monarch 
from  Cecil,  and  to  persuade  him  that  the  secretary 
was  an  enemy  to  his  claim,  and  favoured  the  title 
of  the  Infanta.  There  undoubtedly  was  a  time,  as 
we  learn  from  James'  secret  instructions  to  Burlie* 
(whom  he  despatched  in  1601  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany),  when  the  Scottish  king  hesitated 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  secure  the  aid  of  the 
party  of  Essex  or  of  Cecil  in  his  secret  negotiations 
with  England ;  but  the  defeat  and  imprisonment 
of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  convinced  him  that 
his  case  was  desperate;  and  there  is  an  expression 
in  one  of  James'  memoranda,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  to  conciliate  Elizabeth  he  had  meanly 
sent  her  one  of  Essex's  letters  to  himself. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Scottish  king,  some 
time  before  the  trial  of  Essex,  had  determined 
to  communicate  with  Elizabeth  on  some  points 
wherein  he  found  himself  aggrieved ;  and  he  now, 
with  the  view  of  interceding  for  his  gallant  and 
unfortunate  friend,  despatched  to  London  two  am- 
bassadors, the  earl  of  Mar,  one  of  his  highest  and 
most  trusted  nobles,  and  Mr.  Edward  Bruce,  abbot 
of  Kinloss,  a  person  of  great  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. They  set  off  towards  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1601,  f  with  a  gallant  suite  of  more  than 
forty  persons;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Berwick' 
were  received  by  the  governor,  Lord  Wylloughby; 
who  gathered  from  them,  in  the  course  of  their 
brief  intercourse,  that  the  chief  object  of  their 
mission  was  to  congratulate  the  English  queen 
on  her  escape  from  the  treason  of  Essex,  and  to 
remonstrate  against  the  reception  and  relief  of 
Gowrie's  brothers  in  England.  J    In  their  conver- 

*  Hailes'  Cecil  Correspondence,  p.  112. 

■f  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  15th  February, 
1600-1.  Written  on  the  day  Nicolson  communicated  to  James  the 
intelligence  of  the  determination  to  execute  Essex.  Certain  news  of 
his  death  were  brought  on  4th  March,  1600-1. 

J  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  B.C.,  Lord  Wylloughby  toCecil,22nd 
February,  1601,  following  the  Scottish  computation  :  1600  the  English. 
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sations  with  this  nobleman,  they  appear  to  have 
avoided  any  allusion  to  the  probable  fate  of  Essex; 
yet  that  James  had  directed  them  to  intercede  for 
his  friend  cannot  be  doubted.  His  compassion, 
however,  came  too  late;  for  Essex  was  beheaded 
before  the  ambassadors  reached  London.  The 
original  instructions  for  their  mission  have  not 
been  preserved  ;  but  a  letter  of  their  royal  master 
to  Mar  and  Kinloss,  written  soon  after  their  arrival, 
opens  up  to  us  much  of  its  secret  history.  The 
real  purpose  for  which  they  went  was  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  English  nobility  and  people  on  the 
great  subject  of  the  succession;  to  secure  friends; 
to  discover  and  undermine  opponents ;  to  conciliate 
the  queen,  and,  if  possible,  procure  from  her  a  more 
distinct  recognition  of  James'  title  to  the  throne: 
above  all,  to  gain  Secretary  Cecil,  who  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  English  government,  and  on 
whose  friendly  disposition  James  had  long  believed 
that  everything  depended.  Many  others  had  been 
forward  in  offering  their  assistance;  and  to  all  he 
prudently  gave  a  cordial  reception;  but  to  Cecil 
alone  he  looked  as  the  man  who  had  the  game  in 
his  hand,  and  whom  he  described  in  his  letter  of 
instructions  as  "  king  there  in  effect."* 

On  the  first  audience  of  Mar  and  Kinloss,  how- 
ever, all  seemed  likely  to  miscarry.  From  the 
coldness  and  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  she  appeared  to 
resent  some  expressions  in  the  king's  sealed  letter, 
written  wholly  in  his  own  hand,  and  expostulating 
with  her  in  very  decided  terms  against  her  too 
easy  belief  of  the  unjust  imputations  so  generally 
circulated  against  him.f  He  declared  that  he  was 
impelled  by  their  long  friendship  and  her  own  ex- 
ample to  unbosom  his  griefs,  and  not  to  suffer  any 
misconstrued  thoughts  against  her  actions  to  take 
harbour  in  his  heart ;  for  which  purpose,  having 
already  experienced  the  mischief  which  both  had 
suffered  from  the  employment  of  inferior  diplomatic 
agents,  he  had  now  sent  one  of  his  highest  nobles, 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  one  of  his  wisest  councillors, 
the  abbot  of  Kinloss  ;  both  of  them  men  of  known 
and  constant  affection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
amity  between  the  two  nations  and  their  sovereigns, 
and  whom  he  had  fully  instructed  to  deal  with,  all 

*  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Cecil,  by  Lord  Hailes,  p.  12.  From 
a  MS.  Letter,  State.  Paper  Office,  James  Hudson  to  Cecil,  7th  March, 
KJ00-1,  it  appears  the  ambassadors  arrived  in  London  early  in  March. 
Their  audience  seems  to  have  been  on  the  22nd  of  March.  MS.  Letter, 
State  Paper  Office,  Hudson  to  Cecil,  21st  March,  1600-1. 

f  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland,  James  to  Elizabeth, 
wholly  in  the  king's  own  hand.     Notes  and  Illustrations,  34. 


"  that  honest  plainness  which  was  the  undissever- 
able  companion  of  true  frendship." 

Their  plainness,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
rather  too  much  for  the  temper  of  Elizabeth,  which, 
at  no  time  very  amiable,  was  now  fretted  and  broken 
by  her  increasing  infirmities.  "  Her  Majesty," 
said  Cecil  to  Nicolson,  "gave  the  earl  of  Mar 
nothing  but  negative  answers  ;  the  matters  being 
of  so  sour  a  nature  to  the  queen,  who  loves  neither 
importunity  nor  expostulation."  When  the  am- 
bassadors explained  the  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  their  royal  master,  and  his  hopes  that, 
having  done  so  much  to  assist  her  against  their 
common  enemies,  he  now  expected  some  return  in 
current  coin,  she  met  the  proposal  with  a  haughty 
denial.  She  would  give,  she  said,  no  ready  money; 
but  if  he  continued  to  deserve  it  his  pension 
should  be  augmented  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  it 
would  be  well  if  he,  who  boasted  of  his  services 
against  the  common  enemy,  would  cease  all  traffic 
with  Spain,  and  receive  less  frequent  messages  from 
Rome.  As  to  Lady  Lennox's  lands,  which  he 
claimed  so  confidently,  he  should  not  receive  a 
fraction  of  their  rents ;  his  title  to  them,  she 
thought,  was  still  in  nubibus ;  and  till  he  made  it  out 
more  clearly,  the  estates  were  in  safe  hands.  For 
the  other  matters  on  which  they  had  shown  them- 
selves so  importunate,  they  were  of  too  delicate  and 
important  a  nature  to  be  suddenly  handled  ;  and 
she  wondered,  she  said,  at  the  boldness  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  had  pressed  upon  her, 
and  dared  to  broach  to  her  council,  so  forbidding 
a  subject.  *  This,  of  course,  alluded  to  the  suc- 
cession, which,  reminding  her  of  the  probability 
of  her  near  dissolution,  proved  unpalatable  in  the 
extreme ;  so  that  the  ambassadors  wrote  to  the 
king  in  the  lowest  spirits,  and  strongly  remon- 
strated with  Secretary  Cecil  on  their  strange  recep- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  world,  they  said,  in  addressing 
this  minister,  but  their  uncomfortable  experience, 
could  have  persuaded  them  that  his  royal  mis- 
tress would  have  treated  the  offers  which  regarded 
her  own  safety,  and  the  welfare  of  her  people,  with 
so  little  regard  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
gave  so  ready  an  ear  to  the  enemies  of  their  master, 
and  the  vile  slanders  which  had  been  circulated 
against  him.  They  must  make  bold  to  tell  him, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  vigilancy 
and  credulity  ;  and  that  it  formed  no  part  of  wis- 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Titus,  C.  vii.  f.  124,  Elizabeth  to 
James,  lltb  May,  1601. 
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dom,  ponere  rumores  ante  salutem  ("  to  put  reports 
before  safety.")  * 

It  is  interesting  to  attend  to  the  directions  which 
this  unpromising  state  of  things  drew  from  the 
Scottish  king.  The  ambassadors,  it  would  appear, 
had  sought  his  instructions  as  to  the  terms  in  which 
they  ought  to  leave  the  English  queen,  if  she  con- 
tinued in  this  unpropitious  and  distant  temper. 
"As  to  your  doubt,"  said  he,  "  in  what  sort  to  leave 
there,  f  it  must  be  according  to  the  answer  you 
receive  to  the  former  demands  :  for  if  ye  be  well 
satisfied  therein,  then  must  ye  have  a  sweet  and 
kind  parting  ;  but  if  ye  get  nothing  but  a  flat  and 
obstinate  denial,  which  I  do  surely  look  for,  then 
are  ye,  in  both  the  parts  of  your  commission,  to 
behave  yourself  thus  : — 

"  First,  ye  must  be  the  more  careful,  since  ye 
come  so  little  speed  in  your  public  employment 
with  the  queen,  to  set  forward  so  much  the  more 
your  private  negotiation  with  the  country  ;  and  if 
ye  see  that  the  people  be  not  in  the  highest  point 
of  discontentment  (whereof  I  already  spake),  then 
must  ye,  by  your  labours  with  them,  make  your 
voyage  at  least  not  all  utterly  unprofitable  ;  which 
doth  consist  in  these  points  : — First,  to  obtain  all 
the  certainty  ye  can  of  the  town  of  London,  that  in 
due  time  they  will  favour  the  right ;  next,  to  renew 
and  confirm  your  acquaintance  with  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  ;  thirdly,  to  obtain  as  great  a  certainty 
as  ye  can  of  the  fleet,  by  the  means  of  Lord  Henry 
Howard's  nephew,  and  of  some  sea-ports  ;  fourthly, 
to  secure  the  hearts  of  as  many  noblemen  and 
knights  as  ye  can  get  dealing  with,  and  to  be  re- 
solved what  every  one  of  their  parts  shall  be  at  the 
great  day  ;  fifthly,  to  foresee  anent  \  armour  for 
every  shire,  that  against  that  day  my  enemies  have 
not  the  whole  commandment  of  the  armour,  and 
my  friends  only  be  unarmed  ;  sixthly,  that,  as  ye 
have  written,  ye  may  distribute  good  seminaries  § 
through  every  shire,  that  may  never  leave  working 
in  the  harvest  until  the  day  of  reaping  come ;  and 
generally  to  leave  all  things  in  such  certainty  and 
order,  as  the  enemies  be  not  able,  in  the  meantime, 
to  lay  such  bars  in  my  way  as  shall  make  things 
remediless,  when  the  time  shall  come. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  terms  ye  shall  leave  in  with  the 
queen,  in  case  of  the  foresaid  flat  denial,  let  your 
behaviour  ever  be  with  all  honour,  respect,  and  love 

*  MS.  Letter,  British  Museum,  Caligula,  D.  ii.  f.  470,  Earl  of  Mar 
and  Mr.  Bruce  abbot  of  Kinloss  to  Secretary  Cecil,  29th  April,  1601. 
t  To  leave  there,  i.e.,  in  what  terms  you  take  your  leave. 
X  i.e.,  Uogarding.  §  Secret  agents. 


to  her  person  ;  but  at  your  parting  ye  shall  plainly 
declare  unto  her,  that  she  cannot  use  me  so  hardly 
as  it  shall  be  able  to  make  me  forget  any  part  of 
that  love  that  I  owe  to  her  as  my  nearest  kins- 
woman ;  and  that  the  greatest  revenge  I  shall  ever 
take  of  her  shall  be  to  pray  to  God  to  open  her 
eyes,  and  to  let  her  see  how  far  she  is  wronged  by 
such  base  instruments  about  her  as  abuse  her  ears  ; 
and  that  although  I  shall  never  give  her  occasion 
of  grief  in  her  time,  yet  the  day  may  come  when  I 
shall  crave  an  account  at  them  of  their  presump- 
tion, when  there  will  be  no  bar  betwixt  me  and 
them."  * 

Nothing  could  be  more  manly  and  judicious 
than  this  advice  to  his  ambassadors  ;  nothing  was 
more  fitted  to  raise  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
queen  herself,  than  a  line  of  conduct  at  once  affec- 
tionate and  firm.  Nor  were  his  sentiments  and 
instructions  less  sound  with  regard  to  Secretary 
Cecil,  and  those  other  powerful  nobles  whom  he, 
at  this  time,  suspected  of  hostility  to  his  claim,  and 
from  whom  he  had  expected  better  things. 

"  You  shall  plainly  declare,"  said  he,  "to  Mr.  Sec- 
retary and  his  followers,  that  since  now,  when 
they  are  in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  misknow 
me,  when  the  chance  shall  turn  I  shall  cast  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  requests:  and  whereas  now  I  would 
have  been  content  to  have  given  them,  by  your 
means,  a  pre-assurance  of  my  favour,  if  at  this  time 
they  had  pressed  to  deserve  the  same ;  so  now  they, 
contemning  it,  may  be  assured  never  hereafter  to 
be  heard,  but  all  the  queen's  hard  usage  of  me  to 
be  hereafter  craved  at  their  hands."  f 

This  last  menace,  however,  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary. Cecil,  whose  prudence  had  led  him  for  some 
years  past,  to  keep  aloof  from  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress  by  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals  from  that  suspected 
quarter,  was  too  acute  a  courtier,  and  too  keenly 
alive  to  his  own  interest,  not  to  discern  the  exact 
moment  when  perseverance  in  this  principle  would 
have  been  visited  with  the  total  ruin  of  his  power. 
That  moment  had  now  arrived.  Elizabeth's  health 
was  completely  shattered:  and  however  earnestly 
she  struggled  to  conceal  the  truth  from  herself, 
or  to  assume  her  usual  gaiety  before  her  people, 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  after  her  long  and 
proud  walk  of  glory  and  strength,  her  feet  were 
beginning  to  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountain, 

*  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  K.  Cecil,  p.  9. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  8,  9,  10. 
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and  that  the  time  could  not  be  very  far  distant 
when  the  silver  cord  must  be  loosed,  and  the 
golden  bowl  be  broken.  With  this  prospect  before 
him,  Cecil  opened  with  extraordinary  caution,  and 
the  most  solemn  injunctions  and  oaths  of  conceal- 
ment,* a  negotiation  with  Mar  and  Kinloss;  and 
James,  who  had  hitherto  suspected  him,  not  only 
welcomed  the  advances,  but  soon  gave  him  his  full 
confidence,  and  intrusted  everything  to  his  manage- 
ment and  address.  How  all  this  was  effected,  what 
were  the  steps  which  led  from  distrust  to  recon- 
ciliation, and  from  this  to  undoubting  and  almost 
exclusive  confidence,  cannot  be  ascertained;  but 
two  facts  are  certain  and  full  of  meaning:  the  first, 
that  Cecil,  as  appears  by  a  paper  preserved  at  Hat- 
field, advanced  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  James,  which  was  never  repaid; 
the  second,  that  this  able  diplomatist,  from  being 
first  minister  to  Elizabeth,  upon  the  death  of 
his  mistress  stepped  at  once,  without  question 
or  opposition,  into  the  same  high  office  under 
James. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  ambassadors  profited  by 
this  secret  influence ;  and  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
were  able  to  follow  out  their  instructions  with 
infinitely  greater  success  than  on  their  first  arrival. 
After  a  residence  of  three  months  in  England,! 
they  returned  to  James  in  the  beginning  of  June; 
and  although  all  had  not  succeeded  to  the  extent 
of  his  wishes,  the  assurances  which  they  brought 
from  Elizabeth  were  friendly  and  encouraging. 
She  expressed  her  astonishment,  indeed,  that  the 
king  should  have  again  pressed  upon  her  the  same 
disagreeable  matter,  on  which  she  had  hoped  he 
was  already  satisfied.  It  was  a  bold  thing,  she 
said,  for  any  subject  of  hers  to  communicate  with 
the  king  of  Scots  on  so  great  a  cause,  without  her 
privity;  and  he  had  done  well  to  address  her 
openly :  for  he  might  assure  himself  that  she  alone 
could  do  him  good — all  byways  would  turn  to 
dust  and  smoke.  As  to  his  griefs,  to  which  he 
alluded  in  his  letter,  her  conscience  acquitted 
her  of  every  action  which  should  give  him  the 
slightest  annoyance;  yet  she  took  it  kindly  that 
he  had  unbosomed  them,  and  had  sent  her  so 
"  well-chosen  a  couple  "  as  Mar  and  Kinloss.  Her 

*  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Cecil,  pp.  190,  191;  also, 
pp.  202,  203. 

t  From  about  February  20  till  July  2,  1601. 


letter  concluded  with  this  warning,  embodied  in 
her  usual  style  of  mystery  and  inuendo : — 

"  Let  not  shades  deceive  you,  which  may  take 
away  best  substance.  .  .  .  An  upright  de- 
meanour bears  ever  more  poise  than  all  disguised 
shows  of  good  can  do.  Remember,  that  a  bird  of 
the  air,  if  no  other  instrument,  to  an  honest  king 
shall  stand  instead  of  many  feigned  practices  to 
utter  aught  that  may  any  wise  touch  him.  And 
so  leaving  my  scribbles,  with  my  best  wishes  that 
you  scan  what  works  becometh  best  a  king,  and 
what  in  end  will  best  avail  him,  [I  rest]  your  loving 
sister,  that  longs  to  see  you  deal  as  kindly  as  1 
mean."  * 

Elizabeth's  last  Parliament  met  (October  27)  ; 
and  the  queen,  although  utterly  unable  for  the 
exertion,  insisted  on  opening  it  in  person,  and 
with  unusual  pomp ;  but  she  fainted  under  the 
weight  of  the  royal  robes,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  if  some  gentlemen  at  hand  had  not 
caught  her  in  their  arms.f  The  Irish  war,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  large  subsidy  to  support  it,  formed 
the  great  business  for  which  Parliament  had 
assembled;  and  the  queen  had  determined  to  avail 
herself  of  James'  recent  offer,  to  send  her  a  body 
of  Highland  auxiliaries  from  the  Isles.  Lord 
Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  still  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  Pie  had  to  hold  out,  not  only  against 
the  native  Irish,  led  by  O'Neill,  but  against  a  force 
of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had  effected  a 
landing  at  Kinsale  under  Don  Juan  D'Aguilar. 
To  these  dangers  threatening  England  from  with- 
out was  added  the  deep  discontent  of  the  people 
at  home,  who  were  groaning  under  that  monstrous 
and  oppressive  system  of  monopolies,  which  had 
raised  the  prices  of  all  the<  necessaries  of  life  to  an 
exorbitant  amount.  By  a  monopoly  we  are  to 
understand  a  royal  patent,  which  conveyed  to  some 
individual  the  right  of  exclusively  selling  any 
particular  commodity;  and  the  power  of  granting 
such  the  queen  claimed,  and  justly,  as  a  part  of 
her  royal  prerogative.  But  she  had  now  carried 
the  practice  to  a  grinding  and  ruinous  extent.  The 
patentee,  if  he  did  not  exercise  the  privilege  him- 
self, disposed  of  it  to  another;  and  in  either  case 
all  inferior  venders,  whether  in  wholesale  or  retail, 

*  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland.  In- 
dorsed, Copy  of  Her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  King  of  Scots.  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  35.  See,  also,  her  public  letter  under  the  Privy  Seal, 
delivered  to  the  ambassadors  on  their  return,  MS.  British  Museum, 
Titus,  C.  vii.  fol.  124,  dated  11th  May,  1601. 

f  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Cecil,  p.  26. 
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were  compelled  to  pay  him  a  high  yearly  premium, 
which  of  course  fell  eventually  on  the  consumer. 
This  abuse  had  gone  on  increasing  since  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  queen's  reign  ;  who  had  found 
it  a  convenient  way  of  paying  a  debt,  or  satisfying 
an  importunate  courtier  or  creditor,  without  draw- 
ing upon  her  own  privy  purse,  or  risking  her 
popularity  by  direct  taxation.*  It  was  to  the  deep 
and  general  discontent  occasioned  by  this,  that 
King  James  had  alluded  in  his  secret  instructions 
to  Mar  and  Kinloss,  when  he  advised  them  to 
discover  whether  the  impatience  and  disgust  of 
the  country  had  increased  to  such  a  height  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  keep  on  terms  any  longer 
with  prince  or  state.  In  which  case,  he  observed, 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  declare  himself  openly  in 
their  favour,  or  to  suffer  them  to  be  overthrown 
for  lack  of  good  backing :  f  a  sentence,  by  the  way, 
which  proves  that  Elizabeth  had  good  ground  for 
her  jealousy  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  king 
with  her  subjects.  But  on  the  arrival  of  Mar  and 
Kinloss,  they  soon  discovered  that  the  execrations 
of  the  people  were  directed  rather  against  the 
minister  Cecil  and  the  government  than  against 
the  queen  herself;  and  when  Parliament  met,  and 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  war  was  brought  before 
the  Commons,  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  knew 
perfectly  how  to  make  this  distinction.  The 
safety  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of  the  queen 
demanded  that  they  should  make  every  sacrifice  to 
bring  the  Irish  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination;  and  for  this  purpose  they  agreed  to 
one  of  the  largest  grants  that  had  been  given 
during  this  long  reign,  voting  at  once  four  sub- 
sidies, and  eight  tenths  and  fifteenths,  for  the 
expense  of  the  war:  J  but  on  the  odious  grievance 
of  monopolies  they  were  firm.  Cecil's  coach,  in 
going  to  Parliament,  had  been  surrounded  by  an 
infuriated  mob,  which  assailed  him  with  curses, 
and  threatened  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  It  was  time, 
therefore,  to  take  the  alarm  ;  and  the  queen, 
who,  however  obstinate  with  her  ministers,  never 
struggled  beyond  the  proper  point  with  her  people, 
sent  for  the  speaker  of  the  Commons,  and  declared 
her  resolution  to  abolish  the  whole  system. §  This 
announcement  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy; 
the  queen  regained  her  popularity;  and  soon  after 
this  the  total  defeat  of  Tyrone  and  his  Spanish 

*  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  380. 
f  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence,  pp.  2,  3. 
%  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence,  p.  25. 
§  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  pp.  380,  381. 


auxiliaries,  the  successful  termination  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
galleys  under  Spinola  by  a  combined  squadron  of 
the  English  and  Dutch,  shed  a  farewell  ray  of 
glory  over  the  last  year  of  her  reign.  It  was  now 
no  longer  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  court  the 
assistance  of  James,  or  to  keep  in  pay  the  hardy 
mercenaries  of  the  Scottish  isles:  her  kingdom 
was  at  peace;  and  resuming  her  progresses  and 
her  gaieties,  she  struggled  to  overcome  or  defy 
her  increasing  infirmities;  rode  to  the  chase;  had 
country  dances  in  the  privy  chamber;  selected  a 
new  favourite,  in  the  young  earl  of  Clanricard; 
and  seemed  wholly  given  up  to  disport,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  apparent  to  every  one  that  her  hours 
had  been  far  better  spent  in  retirement  from  the 
world,  and  preparation  for  that  last  scene,  which 
the  greatest  prince,  as  well  as  the  meanest  subject, 
must  act  alone.* 

There  had  been  some  expectation  in  Scotland 
that  the  question  of  the  succession  was  to  have 
been  agitated  in  the  late  Parliament;  and  the 
arrival  of  James'  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
at  the  court  of  England,  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
assembled,  seems  to  have  excited  the  suspicions  of 
the  queen ;f  but  this  nobleman,  although  certainly 
sent  by  the  king  of  Scots  chiefly  to  watch  over 
his  interests  and  confirm  those  secret  friendships 
with  which  he  was  strengthening  himself,  acted 
with  much  prudence,  paid  his  court  effectually  to 
the  English  queen,  and  lulled  all  resentment  by 
his  frank  offer  to  lead  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
against  the  Spaniards  and  the  Irish.  New  and 
alarming  reports  of  the  continued  preparations  of 
Philip  III.  having  recently  reached  the  queen,  she 
was  particularly  gratified  by  the  secret  information 
which  James  had  transmitted  her  on  the  subject, 
and  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  had  permitted 
Lennox  to  volunteer  his  services.  These,  however, 
she  declined;  declaring  that  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  hazard  so  valuable  a  life  in  so  perilous 
an  enterprise,  and  dismissing  him  with  the  most, 
flattering  marks  of  her  approbation.^ 

During  the  duke's  residence  in  England,  his 
chief  care  seems  to  have  been  to  conciliate  that 
party  in  the  state  which  was  opposed  to  Cecil,  and 

*  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  September,  1602,  Hailes' 
Cecil  Correspondence,  pp  231,  233. 

t  Lord  Henry  Howard  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  22nd  November,  1601, 
Hailes'  Correspondence  of  Sir  It.  Cecil,  p.  16. 

X  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Copy  of  the  time,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland, 
Elizabeth  to  James,  2nd  December,  1601.    Notes  and  Illustrations,  36. 
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whom  this  crafty  minister  represented  as  inimical 
to  James.  It  was  led  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Lord  Cobham. 
Lord  Henry  Howard,  the  agent  of  Cecil  in  his 
secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots, 
laboured  to  persuade  that  monarch  that  this  faction 
were  little  to  be  trusted,  without  weight  in  the 
country,  and  altogether  desperate,  false,  and  reck- 
less men.  The  great  object  of  Cecil  and  Howard 
was  to  exalt  their  own  power  and  services,  and  to 
depreciate  every  other  instrument  to  whom  James 
might  deem  himself  indebted ;  and  never  was  there 
a  more  revolting  picture  than  that  presented  by 
the  secret  correspondence  of  these  two  politicians 
with  their  future  sovereign.  To  the  king  himself, 
Lord  Henry's  flattery  almost  borders  upon  blas- 
phemy.* On  all  others,  except  Cecil  and  his 
confidants,  he  pours  out  an  unceasing  flood  of 
abuse,  slander,  bitterness,  and  contempt;  and  to  that 
great  princess  whom  they  had  idolized  in  her  palmy 
days,  and  whose  sun  was  now  sinking  in  sorrow, 
there  is  not  given  a  single  sigh  of  regret,  not  a 
solitary  glance  of  sympathy.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  defend  Cecil  from  being  participant  in  these 
intrigues,  by  asserting  that  the  correspondence  is 
not  his,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
letters  of  Lord  Henry  Howard;  but  the  argument 
will  not  bear  examination.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
he  neither  signed  nor  indited  the  letters,  but  he 
dictated  them;  he  read  and  approved  of  them;  he 
despatched  them ;  he  was  present  when  the  letters 
were  received;  he  opened  the  packet  which  con- 
tained them;  and  King  James,  when  he  replies, 
either  in  his  own  person  or  through  Mr.  Bruce, 
his  late  ambassador,  addresses  Howard  as  the  mere 
organ  of  Cecil.  To  have  written  in  his  own 
person,  or  to  have  given  Lord  Henry  Howard  any 
unlimited  commission  which  should  have  made 
Cecil  responsible  for  every  sentiment  uttered  by 
this  prince  of  flatterers,  would  have  been  far  too 
bungling  and  dangerous  an  expedient  for  so  pro- 
found a  politician,  so  accomplished  a  lover  of 
mystery  and  intelligence,  as  this  statesman.  But 
every  letter  in  the  correspondence  shows  that  a 
finer  system  was  adopted,  which  insured  safety  to  the 

*  He  is  the  apple  of  the  Eternal  eye ;  the  most  "  inestimable  King 
James,  whom  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  shall  separate  from  the  affection  and  vows  they  have,  next 
to  the  sovereign  possessor,  vowed  to  him ;  the  redoubted  monarch,  of 
whose  matchless  mind  Lord  Henry  thinks,  as  God's  lieutenant  on 
earth,  with  the  same  reverence  and  awe  which  he  owes  to  God  himself 
when  he  is  on  his  knees."  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  pp.  154,  168,  170,  194,  233. 


minister  in  the  event  of  detection,  and  yet  interfered 
with  none  of  the  advantages  of  success;  by  which 
Howard,  although  fully  instructed  beforehand  by 
Cecil,  expressed  himself  as  if  he  acted  alone,  and 
at  his  own  risk.  It  has  been  said  also,  that  the 
real  letters  of  Cecil  to  J ames  are  preserved  at  Hat- 
field, amongst  the  archives  of  his  noble  descendant, 
and  contain  nothing  discreditable  to  the  secretary. 
But  these,  probably,  were  letters  of  mere  cere- 
mony and  general  goodwill,  which  Cecil  despatched 
by  the  common  opportunities,  and  cared  not  who 
should  intercept  or  read :  nay,  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  intricate  spirit  of  the  diplomacy  of 
these  times,  they  were  written  to  be  intercepted, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  suspicion  by  the 
innocence  of  their  contents.  At  all  events,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  secretly  or  adroitly  managed 
than  the  whole  correspondence  between  Howard, 
Cecil,  and  the  Scottish  king.  No  one  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  secret  understanding  that 
existed  between  the  trio.  In  England,  the  secre- 
tary appeared  wholly  engrossed  with  public  affairs, 
and  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his  royal  mistress, 
that  many  wondered  at  his  indifference  to  James, 
whilst  he  was  in  truth  his  sole  adviser.  When 
the  subject  of  the  succession  was  openly  canvassed; 
when  all  were  looking  to  Scotland,  and  Cecil 
seemed  to  stand  aloof,  and  if  the  subject  were 
forced  upon  him,  spoke  of  the  king  of  Scots  with 
a  coldness  and  indifference  which  blinded  the  most 
acute:  James,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  his  part 
with  admirable  dexterity ;  praised  Cecil  for  his 
fidelity  to  his  royal  mistress,  and  affected  great 
doubt  whether  he  would  eventually  turn  out  his 
friend  or  his  opponent. 

On  one  point,  however,  Sir  Robert  and  Lord 
Henry  mistook  the  character  of  their  royal  corre- 
spondent. To  enhance  their  own  services  and 
destroy  their  rivals,  they  insisted  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  king  following  out  the  precise 
plan  which  they  had  sketched  out  for  him,  and 
declining  all  offers  of  assistance  but  what  came 
through  themselves.  Northumberland,  Raleigh, 
Shrewsbury,  Cobham,  were,  according  to  their 
representations,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  and 
were  secretly  engaged  in  courses  which  proved 
them  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  his  claim.  To  write 
to  them,  or  to  encourage  any  persons  whatever 
who  were  not  pointed  out  by  his  worthy  and 
faithful  Cecil,  would,  according  to  Lord  Henry's 
opinion,  be  the  extremity  of  folly,  and  might  in  a 
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moment  overthrow  all  the  fair  fabric  of  their  hopes. 
Nay,  they  had  the  boldness  to  proceed  farther; 
and  not  only  attempted  to  work  on  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  the  Scottish  king,  by  warning  him 
of  his  enemies  in  England,  but  threw  out  dark 
and  mysterious  hints  of  treasonable  intrigues  in 
his  own  court,  and  even  presumed  to  tutor  him  as 
to  his  conduct  to  his  queen.  Anne  of  Denmark, 
they  hinted,  was  a  worthy  princess,  yet  a  woman, 
and  easily  deceived  by  flatterers,  who,  for  their 
own  ends,  were  doing  all  they  could  to  thwart 
the  only  measures  which  could  guide  him,  under 
the  pilotage  of  his  worthy  Cecil,  to  the  haven 
where  he  would  be.  James,  however,  was  not  to 
be  so  cozened.  He  detected  the  selfishness  of 
such  conduct;  called  upon  them,  if  they  really 
knew  of  any  plots  against  his  life  or  his  rights, 
to  speak  out  with  the  manly  openness  of  truth, 
and  have  done  with  dark  inuendoes.  Following 
his  own  judgment,  he  treated  with  contempt  their 
prohibition  as  to  "  secret  correspondents  ;"  wrote 
to  Northumberland,  accepting  with  warmth  and 
gratitude  his  offers  of  service ;  welcomed  with 
courtesy  and  goodwill  all  who  made  advances  to 
him ;  and  took  care  that  Lord  Henry  Howard 
should  know  that  he  considered  the  language  used 
regarding  his  queen  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself. 
The  two  cunning  statesmen,  who  had  outwitted 
themselves  in  their  desire  to  monopolize  power 
and  destroy  their  competitors,  were  astounded  ; 
and  Lord  Henry's  apology  to  his  inestimable  King 
James,  was  as  abject  as  his  object  had  been  mean 
and  selfish. 

James'  greatest  difficulty  was  with  the  Catholics, 
a  powerful  party  in  England;  yet  regarded  by  the 
queen  and  the  Protestant  body  of  her  subjects 
with  so  much  suspicion,  that  it  was  almost  equally 
dangerous  to  his  hopes  to  conciliate,  or  to  practise 
severity.  But,  happily  for  this  prince,  they  were 
at  this  moment  weakened  by  divisions;  and  the 
great  question  of  the  "succession,"  which  had 
been  keenly  debated  amongst  the  English  Catholic 
exiles  abroad,  had  eventually  split  them  into  two 
parties:  the  Spanish  faction,  led  by  the  celebrated 
Father  Persons,  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise 
on  the  Succession,  published  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Doleman;  and  their  opponent  faction,  led 
by  Paget.  The  first  party  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Infanta.  It  was  to  support  her  claim,  as 
descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward 
III.,  that  the  book  on  the  succession  had  been 


written;  and  as  long  as  this  princess  continued 
single,  and  there  was  a  chance  of  her  marrying  the 
king  of  Scots  or  some  English  nobleman,  it  was 
thought  not  impossible  that  the  English  people 
might  be  reconciled  to  her  accession.  Her  mar- 
riage, however,  with  the  Archduke  Albert,  ren- 
dered the  prospect  desperate;  and  Persons,  her 
champion,  who  had  now  deserted  the  court  of 
Spain  and  removed  to  Rome,  abandoned  her 
cause,  and  confined  his  efforts,  and  those  of  his 
party,  to  the  succession  of  a  Catholic  prince.* 
Who  this  should  be,  he  declared,  was  a  matter 
to  him  of  indifference;  but  many  of  his  supporters 
in  England  looked  to  Arabella  Stewart,  the  cousin- 
german  of  James;  and  had  formed  a  visionary 
project  for  her  conversion  to  Rome,  and  her 
marriage  with  the  Cardinal  Farncse,  also  a  de- 
scendant of  John  of  Gaunt,  f  It  was,  perhaps, 
to  this  wild  scheme  that  the  Scottish  king  alluded, 
when  he  lamented  that  Arabella  had  been  lately 
moved,  by  the  persuasion  of  Jesuits,  to  change 
her  religion  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Persons,  who  had  much  influence  with  his  party 
in  England,  ever  believed  it  practicable;  and  the 
publication  of  James'  "  Basilicon  Doron"  appears 
to  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  ideas  of  this 
devoted  Catholic,  and  to  have  persuaded  him,  that 
a  prince  who  could  express  himself  with  so  much 
catholicity  on  some  points,  would  in  time  "suffer 
himself  to  be  guided  to  the  truth  on  all."  There 
is  a  remarkable  letter  still  preserved,  in  which 
Persons,  writing  from  Rome,  describes  his  having 
read  some  passages  of  the  "Basilicon"  to  the  pope, 
who,  he  says,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding 
tears  of  joy,  in  hearing  them.  "May  Christ  Jesus," 
exclaimed  Persons,  "make  him  a  Catholic!  for  he 
would  be  a  mirror  to  all  princes  of  Christendom."  § 
All  this  rendered  the  Spanish  faction  far  less 
bitter  than  before  in  their  feelings  towards  the 
Scottish  king;  whilst  their  opponents,  the  English 
Catholic  exiles,  who  were  led  by  Paget,  having  all 
along  contended  that  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  English  crown,  considered,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  her  title  vested,  after  her 
death,  in  her  son.  To  him,  therefore,  they  pro- 
fessed their  readiness,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 

*  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  fourth  edition,  p.  388. 
Letter  of  Father  Persons  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  4th  January,  lGOO. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  489. 

j  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  p.  118. 
§  MS.  British  Museum,  Julius,  F.  vi.  f.  142.    Persons  to  T.  M. 
from  Rome. 
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to  transfer  their  allegiance :  from  him  they  looked, 
in  return,  for  some  alleviation  of  their  sufferings, 
some  toleration  of  their  religion.  And  so  keen 
were  their  feelings  against  the  Spanish  faction, 
that  at  the  time  Persons  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Infanta,  he  and  his  supporters  met  with  no 
more  determined  enemies  than  the  English  Cath- 
olic exiles.*  So  far  did  they  carry  this  hostility, 
that  they  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  their  own  government,  and  lowered  them- 
selves by  becoming  spies  and  informers  against 
their  brethren,  f 

It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the  king  of  Scots 
to  conciliate  both  these  parties.  One  great  argu- 
ment in  Persons'  "  Conference  on  the  Succession," 
which  contended  that  heresy  must  be  considered 
an  insurmountable  ground  of  exclusion,  was  evi- 
dently directed  against  him;  and  had  formerly 
given  rise  to  a  mission  of  Pourie  Ogilvy,  a  Catholic 
baron  whom  he  sent,  in  1595,  into  Italy  and  Spain. 
At  Venice  and  at  Rome  this  envoy,  acting,  as  he 
asserted,  by  the  secret  instructions  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  represented  his  royal  master  as  ready  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  give  a 
favourable  and  candid  hearing  to  its  expounders. 
On  proceeding  into  Spain,  Ogilvy 's  flight  was 
bolder,  and  the  promises  held  out  more  tempting 
and  decided.  The  king  of  Scots,  he  said,  was 
determined  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  insults 
offered  him  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  eagerly 
desired  the  co-operation  of  Philip.  Why  then 
should  their  majesties  not  enter  into  a  treaty? 
His  master,  for  his  part,  would  become  Catholic, 
establish  the  true  faith  in  his  dominions,  and  send 
his  son,  as  a  hostage  for  his  sincerity,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Spain.  In  return,  he  required 
from  Philip  a  renunciation  of  his  claims  upon 
the  English  crown,  an  advance  of  five  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  twelve 
thousand  men.  Philip,  however,  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  ambassador,  who  had  been  ob- 
served to  haunt  with  Paget  and  his  friends  in  the 
Low  Countries.  His  veracity,  his  credentials,  even 
his  religion,  were  disputed;  and  although  treated 
with  outward  courtesy  by  the  Spanish  monarch, 
he  received  little  encouragement. 

But  James,  who  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
these  mysterious  missions,  was  not  cast  down,  and 
returned  to  the  attack.    In  September,  1596,  a 

*  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  fourth  edition,  pp.  390,  391. 
t  Id.  ibid. 


second  envoy,  named  Drummond,  who  alleged 
that  he  was  employed  by  James,  repaired  to  the 
papal  court,  and  carried  with  him  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  Clement  VIII.,  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  residence  of  a  Scottish  minister  at  the 
court  of  Eome  would  have  the  best  effects;  and 
proposed  that  Drummond,  bishop  of  Vaison,  a 
Scotsman  by  birth,  should  be  selected  for  that 
purpose.  The  ambassador  proposed  also,  in  the 
king's  name,  that  the  young  Prince  Henry,  his 
eldest  son,  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  offered  to  place  his  castle  of  Edinburgh 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.*  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discover  how  much,  or  how  little  truth, 
there  was  in  these  alleged  intrigues  of  the  Scottish 
king.  Ogilvy,  undoubtedly,  acted  not  only  as 
an  envoy  of  James,  but  a  spy  of  Cecil;  and  James, 
when  challenged  by  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  Sir 
Henry  Brunker,  as  to  his  letter  to  Clement, 
declared  in  the  most  pointed  and  solemn  manner, 
that  he  never  wrote  or  transmitted  such  a  docu- 
ment to  Rome.  The  letter,  however,  was  sub- 
sequently produced,  and  published  by  Cardinal 
Bellarmine.  It  undoubtedly  bore  the  king's 
signature;  and  after  a  rigid  inquiry  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  the  Scottish  secretary  of  State,  a  Catholic, 
and  near  relative  of  the  bishop  of  Vaison,  confessed 
that  he  had  smuggled  in  the  obnoxious  epistle 
amongst  a  crowd  of  other  papers;  and  that  the 
king,  believing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  form  like  the 
rest,  had  signed  it  without  glancing  at  its  con- 
tents. This  story,  however,  did  not  itself  obtain 
belief.  It  was  alleged  that  Balmerino  had  con- 
sented to  become  the  scape-goat,  that  he  might 
shelter  his  royal  master;  and  the  leniency  of  his 
punishment  for  so  daring  an  act  confirmed  the 
suspicion.  But,  on  whatever  side  the  truth  may 
be,  this  secret  intercourse  produced  a  favourable 
feeling  in  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  towards 
the  king  of  Scots.  The  impression  in  his  favour 
was  universal  amongst  all  parties  in  England ;  and 
Howard  assured  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  a  letter  written 
in  the  summer  of  1602,  that  all  men  spoke  as 
freely  and  certainly  of  the  succession  of  the  king 
of  Scots,  as  if  they  were  about  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  in  his  own  capital.f 

It  remained  only  for  James  to  take  heed,  that 
no  storms  or  commotions  at  home  should  disturb 
this  fair  weather  in  England.    And  here,  too,  his 

*  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  R.  Cecil,  pp.  157,  158. 
f  Hailes'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  p.  127. 
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happy  star  prevailed;  and  his  efforts  to  extinguish 
those  dreadful  dissensions  amongst  his  nobility, 
which  for  many  years  had  exposed  the  country 
to  all  the  horrors  of  private  war,  were  at  last 
successful.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley 
were  reconciled,  and  their  friendship  cemented  by 
the  betrothment  of  Argyle's  daughter  to  Huntley's 
son.*  The  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  party  of  the 
Scottish  queen  were  induced  to  forget  their  deadly 
differences  with  the  earl  of  Mar:  and  last  of  all, 
that  obstinate  and  far-ramifying  blood-feud  be- 
tween the  great  houses  of  Moray  and  Huntley, 
which  had  now,  for  more  than  forty  years,  torn 
and  depopulated  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  country,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  firm 
and  judicious  arbitration  of  James.  This  success, 
and  the  extraordinary  calm  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  occasioned  the  utmost  joy  through- 
out the  country;  and  Nicolson,  the  English  resi- 
dent, informed  Cecil  that  nothing  was  now  heard 
at  court  but  the  voice  of  festivity  and  gratulation  ; 
the  nobility  feasting  each  other,  consorting  like 
brethren,  and  all  united  in  one  loving  bond  for 
the  surety  and  service  of  the  king.f 

Amid  these  happy  reconcilements,  the  king  of 
Spain  intimated  to  James  his  desire  to  send  him 
an  ambassador;  and  Drummond  bishop  of  Vaison 
solicited  permission  to  visit  his  native  country. 
The  king  of  France,  also,  in  great  secrecy,  pro- 
posed a  new  league  with  Scotland,  with  the  object 
of  strengthening  himself  against  Spain;  but  as 
Henry  added  nothing  as  to  including  England, 
the  Scottish  king  seized  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vince Elizabeth  of  his  fair  dealing.  He  accordingly 
despatched  Roger  Ashton  with  a  full  account  of 
all  his  foreign  negotiations;  made  her  participant 
of  his  secret  intelligence  from  Spain;  communi- 
cated the  private  offers  of  Henry  IV.;  and  express- 
ing his  deep  gratitude  for  her  steady  friendship, 
requested  her  advice  regarding  the  answers  he 
should  send  to  France  and  Spain 4  The  queen, 
in  reply,  cautioned  him  against  putting  implicit 
trust  in  the  promises  of  the  French  king,  whose 
sincerity  she  doubted.  "  Let  others  promise,"  said 
she,  "  and  I  will  do  as  much  with  truth  as  others 
with  wiles."    However,  it  would  do  little  harm, 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Cecil,  1st  February, 
1602. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Nicolson  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  1st 
February,  1G02. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland,  Eliza- 
beth to  James,  4th  July,  1602.     Notes  and  Illustraions,  37. 

vol.  in. 


she  observed,  to  put  Henry  to  the  test;  and  for 
her  part  she  would  make  one  of  any  league  that 
was  proposed.  As  to  secrecy  and  taciturnity, 
he  might  thoroughly  depend  upon  her;  her  head 
might  fail,  but  her  tongue  never.*  It  was  on  this 
proposal  of  Philip,  which  came  somewhat  sus- 
piciously about  the  same  time  as  the  bishop  of 
Vaison's  offered  visit,  that  Elizabeth  addressed 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1602-3,  her  last 
confidential  letter  to  James.  It  was  written 
entirely  with  her  own  hand,  now  so  tremulous 
from  age  as  to  make  the  characters  almost  illegible; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  weakness  or  irresolution 
in  the  sentiments.  It  is  here  given  entire:  dated 
the  5th  January  1603,  eleven  weeks  before  her 
death;  which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  amongst 
the  last  letters  of  importance  she  ever  wrote : — ■ 

"  Mr  vert  good  Brother, — It  pleaseth  me  not 
a  little  that  my  true  intents,  without  glosses  or 
guiles,  are  by  you  so  gratefully  taken;  for  1  am 
nothing  of  the  vile  disposition  of  such  as,  while 
their  neighbours'  houses  is,  or  likely  to  be  a-fire, 
will  not  only  not  help,  but  not  afford  them  water 
to  quench  the  same.  If  any  such  you  have  heard 
of  towards  me,  God  grant  he  remember  it  not 
too  well  for  them  !  For  the  archduke :  alas,  poor 
man,  he  mistaketh  everybody  like  himself  (except 
his  bonds),  which,  without  his  brother's  help, 
he  will  soon  repent. 

"  I  suppose,  considering  whose  apert*  enemy 
the  king  of  Spain  is,  you  will  not  neglect  your 
own  honour  so  much  to  the  world  (though  you 
had  no  particular  love  to  me),  as  to  permit  his 
ambassador  in  your  land,  that  so  causelessly  prose- 
cutes such  a  princess  as  never  harmed  him;  yea, 
such  a  one  as  (if  his  deceased  father  had  been 
rightly  informed)  did  better  merit  at  his  hands 
than  any  prince  on  earth  ever  did  to  other.  For 
where  hath  there  been  an  example  that  any  one 
king  hath  ever  denied  so  fair  a  present,  as  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries? 
yea,  who  not  only  would  not  have  denied  them, 
but  sent  a  dozen  gentlemen  to  warn  him  of  their 
sliding  from  him,  with  offer  of  keeping  them  from 
the  near  neighbours'  hands,  and  sent  treasure  to 
stay  the  shaking  towns  from  lapse.  Deserved  I 
such  a  recompense  as  many  a  complot  both  for 
my  life  and  kingdom?  Ought  not  I  to  defend 
and  bereave  him  of  such  weapons  as  might  invade 

•  Elizabeth  to  James,  Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  4th  July, 
1602.  t  Apert  j  open. 
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myself?  He  will  say,  I  help  Holland  and  Zealand 
from  his  hands.  No.  If  either  his  father  or  him- 
self would  observe  such  oath,  as  the  Emperor 
Charles  obliged  himself,  and  so  in  sequel  his  son, 
I  would  not  [have]  dealt  with  others'  territories; 
but  they  hold  these  by  such  covenants,  as  not 
observing,  by  their  own  grants  they  are  no  longer 
bound  unto  them.  But  though  all  this  were  not 
unknown  to  me,  yet  I  cast  such  right  reasons  over 
my  shoulder,  and  regarded  their  good,  and  have 
never  defended  them  in  a  wicked  quarrel ;  and  had 
he  not  mixed  that  government,  contrary  to  his 
own  law,  with  the  rule  of  Spaniards,  all  this  had 
not  needed. 

"  Now  for  the  warning  the  French  gave  you  of 
Veson's  embassage.  To  you,  methinks,  the  king 
(your  good  brother)  hath  given  you  a  caveat,  that 
being  a  king  he  supposes  by  that  measure  you 
would  deny  such  offers.  And  since  you  will  have 
my  counsel,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  (being 
warned)  your  own  subject  shall  be  suffered  to  come 
into  your  realm,  from  such  a  place  to  such  intent. 
Such  a  prelate  (if  he  came)  should  be  taught  a 
better  lesson  than  play  so  presumptuous  and  bold 
a  part,  afore  he  knew  your  good  liking  thereof, 
which  I  hope  is  far  from  your  intent :  so  will  his 
coming  verify  to  much  good  Mr.  Symple's  assev- 
erations at  Rome,  of  which  you  have  or  [ere]  now 
been  warned  enough. 

"  Thus  you  see  how  to  fulfil  your  trust  reposed 
in  me,  which  to  infringe  I  never  mind.  I  have 
sincerely  made  patent  my  sincerity;  and  though 
not  fraught  with  much  wisdom,  yet  stuffed  with 
great  good  will.  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  my 
molesting  you  too  long  with  my  scrattinge  hand, 
as  proceeding  from  a  heart  that  shall  be  ever  filled 
with  the  sure  affection  of 

"  Your  loving  and  friendly  sister."  * 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  friendly  than 
this  advice  ;  and  James,  who  was  convinced  that 
everything  was  now  prepared  for  his  pacific  suc- 
cession, and  that  he  had  no  longer  anything  to 
dread,  either  from  aspirants  abroad  or  intrigue  and 
conspiracy  at  home,  waited  quietly  for  the  event 
which  should  put  him  in  possession  of  his  hopes. 
Nor  had  he  long  to  wait.  Only  ten  days  after  her 
last  letter,  Elizabeth  caught  a  severe  cold  at  White- 
hall ;  and  as  she  had  been  warned  by  Dr.  Dee,  her 

*  MS.  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Royal  Letters,  Scotland.  In- 
dorsed, 5th  January,  copy  of  her  Majesty's  Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots, 
written  with  her  own  hand.    It  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 


astrologer,  to  beware  of  that  palace,  she  exposed 
herself  to  a  removal  to  Richmond  in  stormy 
weather,  and  after  a  slight  amendment  became 
worse.  Up  to  this  time  she  had  struggled  sternly 
and  strongly  against  every  symptom  of  increasing 
weakness.  It  had  long  been  evident  to  all  about 
her  that,  since  the  death  of  Essex,  her  mind 
and  constitution  had  been  perceptibly  shattered. 
Her  temper  was  entirely  broken ;  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  defy  it,  a  deep  melancholy  and 
weariness  of  life  had  fixed  upon  her.  But  although 
this  was  apparent  to  near  observers,*  to  the  world 
she  kept  up  appearances,  and  continued  her  usual 
fetes  and  diversions,  interrupted  by  sudden  fits  of 
silence,  abstraction,  and  tears,  f  At  last,  the  effort 
was  too  much  ;  the  bow,  bent  to  its  utmost  endur- 
ance, snapt  asunder  ;  and  her  lion  heart  and  strong 
energetic  frame  sunk  at  once  into  a  state  of  the 
most  pitiable  and  helpless  weakness.  Every  effort 
to  rouse  her  was  ineffectual.  She  would  take 
neither  medicines  nor  nourishment ;  her  sleep  en- 
tirely forsook  her,  and  a  low  hectic  fever  seemed 
to  be  wasting  her  by  inches  ;  whilst  she  complained 
of  a  heavy  load  upon  the  heart,  which  made  her 
sigh  almost  incessantly,  and  seek  in  vain  for  relief 
in  a  restless  change  of  position.  These  sad  symp- 
toms increased  to  such  a  degree  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  that  the  physicians  pronounced  her  case 
hopeless  ;  and  it  was  deemed  right  to  send  for  her 
council,  who  arrived  at  Richmond  on  the  18th  of 
March,  and,  anticipating  her  speedy  dissolution, 
took  such  measures  as  were  thought  necessary  in 
that  event  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity.  With 
this  object,  it  was  resolved  that  the  lord  high-ad- 
miral, Howard  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  council  whose  presence  seemed  to  give 
comfort  to  the  dying  queen,  Cecil  the  secretary 
of  State,  and  the  lord  keeper,  should  remain  at 
Richmond  ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  council  repaired 
to  Whitehall.  Orders  at  the  same  time  were 
issued  to  set  a  guard  upon  the  Exchequer,  to  arrest 
and  transport  to  Holland  all  suspicious  characters 
found  lurking  in  London  and  Westminster,  to 
furnish  the  court  with  means  of  defence,  and  con- 
vey to  the  Tower  some  gentlemen  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  desperate  from  discontent,  and  anxious 
for  innovation.  Most  of  these  whose  hands  it  was 
thus  thought  wise  to  manacle,  before  they  could 

*  Letter  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  quoted  in  Dr.  Lingard's  History, 
vol.  vii.  p.  394. 

f  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  505.  Harrington's  Nugae  Antiaiise,  pp. 
317,  318. 
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use  them  in  any  sudden  mischief,  were  partisans 
of  Essex  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  number 
we  find  Baynham,  Catesby,  and  Tresham,  after- 
wards involved  in  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Whilst  these  precautions  were  being  taken,  the 
melancholy  object  of  them,  the  queen,  seemed  re- 
tired and  sunk  within  herself;  took  no  interest  in 
anything  that  was  going  on  ;  and  if  roused  for  a 
moment,  declared  that  she  felt  no  pain,  required 
no  remedies,  and  was  anxious  for  death.  She  ex- 
pressed, however,  a  strong  desire  to  hear  prayers 
in  her  private  chapel,  and  all  was  made  ready;  but 
she  found  the  effort  too  much  for  her,  and  had 
cushions  spread  at  the  door  of  the  privy  chamber, 
where  she  lay  and  heard  service.  Want  of  food 
and  sleep  appear,  not  long  after,  to  have  brought 
on  a  partial  delirium,  for  she  now  obstinately  in- 
sisted on  sitting  up,  dressed,  day  and  night,  upon 
her  cushions  ;  and  when  entreated  by  the  lord 
admiral  to  go  to  bed,  assured  him,  with  a  shudder 
of  terror,  that  if  he  had  seen  what  she  saw  there, 
he  would  choose  any  place  but  that.  She  then 
motioned  him  to  approach  her ;  and  ordering  the 
rest  to  leave  the  room,  drew  him  with  a  piteous 
gesture  down  to  her  low  seat,  and  exclaimed,  "  My 
lord,  they  have  bound  me  :  I  am  tied  with  an  iron 
collar  about  my  neck."  *  It  was  in  vain  he  at- 
tempted either  argument  or  consolation  :  no  power 
would  make  her  undress  or  go  to  bed  ;  and  in  this 
miserable  state  she  sat  for  two  days  and  three 
nights,  her  finger  pressed  upon  her  lips,  as  if  afraid 
of  betraying  some  secret,  her  eyes  open,  and  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  generally  silent  and  immov- 
able, f  Yet,  when  Cecil  her  secretary  remonstrated 
against  this,  and  asked  if  she  had  seen  spirits,  she 
smiled  contemptuously,  and  said  the  question  was 
not  worthy  an  answer  ;  but  when  he  told  her  she 
must  go  to  bed,  if  it  were  but  to  satisfy  her  people, 
she  showed  a  flash  of  her  former  spirit.  "Must!" 
said  she;  "is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to 
princes  ?  Ah,  little  man,  little  man  !  thy  father, 
had  he  been  alive,  durst  not  have  used  that  word  ; 
but  thou  art  presumptuous,  because  thou  knowest 
I  shall  die."  To  the  same  minister  she  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  was  not  mad,  and  that  he  must 
not  think  to  make  Queen  Joan  of  her  :  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  Joanna  the  deranged  queen  of  Naples. f 

*  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  397.  Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kennet,  vol. 
ii.  p.  G53.    Carey's  Memoirs,  p.  117. 

f  Turner's  History  of  Elizabeth,  pp.  700,  701.  Birch's  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

t  MS.  of  Lady  Southwell,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  397. 


It  was  now  thought  right  to  summon  the  min- 
isters of  religion;  upon  which  the  aged  Whitgift 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of 
London  her  almoner,  immediately  repaired  to 
Richmond ;  and  being  admitted  into  her  sick 
chamber,  appeared  to  give  her  comfort  by  their 
ministrations  and  prayers.  They  attempted  to 
induce  her  to  take  some  nourishment  and  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  her  physicians;  but 
this  she  steadily  refused,  declaring  that  she  had 
no  wish  to  live.  They  then  exhorted  her  to 
provide  for  her  spiritual  safety:  to  which  she 
mildly  answered,  "  That  I  have  done  long  ago."* 
When  the  archbishop,  who  was  affected  by  the 
deep  despondency  and  melancholy  into  which  she 
had  sunk,  attempted  to  rouse  and  comfort  her  by 
alluding  to  the  services  she  had  conferred  on 
Europe,  and  by  her  glorious  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  she  checked  him  severely,  declaring 
that  she  had  too  long  listened  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  and  that  it  should  at  least  be  silent  on 
her  death-bed;  but  she  held  him  by  the  hand 
and  compelled  him  to  continue  his  prayers  till 
the  aged  primate's  knees  were  wearied,  and  he 
had  almost  sunk  down  at  her  bed-side.  At  last 
she  permitted  him  to  depart,  after  receiving  his 
blessing.  In  these  devotions  she  did  not  join 
audibly,  for  her  speech  had  almost  entirely  left 
her  for  two  days  before  her  death;  but  it  was 
apparent  to  those  around  her  that  she  was  per- 
fectly sensible;  and  they  had  the  comfort  of 
seeing  her  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  join  her 
trembling  emaciated  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.f 

To  the  latest  moment  of  her  life  she  seemed 
willing  to  keep  up  the  mystery  as  to  her  successor, 
and  either  evaded  the  question,  or  replied  so  ob- 
scurely that  it  was  difficult  to  divine  her  wishes. 
On  the  night,  however,  on  which  she  died,  Cecil 
made  a  last  effort  for  the  king  of  Scots;  and 
accompanied  by  the  Lord  Admiral  Howard,  and 
the  lord  keeper,  earnestly  requested  her  to  name 
a  successor.  Her  answer  was  proud  and  brief; 
"  My  seat  has  been  the  seat  of  kings,  and  none 
but  a  king  must  succeed  me."  They  urged  her 
to  be  more  explicit,  and  mentioned  the  king  of 
France;  but  she  was  silent.  They  then  ventured 
on  the  king  of  Scots;  but  she  vouchsafed  no  sign. 

*  Sloan  MSS.  printed  by  Ellis,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  19  I. 
f  Carey's  Memoirs,  pp.  120,  122.    It  is  remarkable  that  no  pro- 
posal to  receive  the  blessed  communion  was  made  by  the  dying  queen 
^  or  the  bishops. 
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The  Lord  Bcauchamp,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  by  his  mother  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  was 
then  spoken  of;  upon  which  she  roused  herself 
and  said,  with  a  look  and  flash  of  her  former  lion 
spirit,  "  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat."* 
Here,  according  to  the  account  of  Lady  South- 
well, one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  who  stood  at 
the  moment  beside  the  bed,  the  important  inter- 
view ended;  and  the  queen  never  again  spoke. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  positively  affirmed 
by  Cecil  and  the  two  lords  his  companions,  that 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  same  night  she  clearly 
declared  by  signs  that  the  king  of  Scots  alone 
ought  to  succeed  her.  When  his  name  was  men- 
tioned, it  is  said  she  suddenly  started,  heaved 
herself  up  in  the  bed,  and  held  her  hands  jointly 
over  her  head  in  manner  of  a  crown.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  sign  given  by  the  dying  princess 
was  one  of  assent;  yet  it  is  possible,  also,  that 
they  who  had  seized  the  awful  moment  when  her 
soul  was  hovering  between  the  two  worlds  to 
torture  her  with  questions,  may  have  mistaken  a 
movement  of  agony  for  one  of  approbation. f 

Soon  after  this  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  about  midnight  fell  into  a  placid  sleep, 
from  which  she  woke  to  expire  gently  and  without 
a  struggle.  Cecil  and  the  lords  at  Richmond 
instantly  posted  to  London ;  at  six  in  the  morning 
the  council  assembled;  and  on  that  same  morning, 
before  ten  o'clock,  King  James  VI.  was  proclaimed 
heir  and  successor  to  Elizabeth,  both  by  proximity 
of  blood,  and,  as  it  was  now  positively  added,  by 
her  own  appointment  upon  her  death-bed.  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon's  youngest  son,  a 
near  relative  and  favourite  of  the  queen,  was  at 
Richmond  during  her  few  last  miserable  days  of 
suffering ;  and  Lady  Scrope,  his  sister,  one  of  her 
ladies,  watched  her  royal  mistress  at  the  moment 
of  her  death.  Both  were  friends  and  correspon- 
dents of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  it  had  been  con- 
certed between  the  brother  and  sister  that  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  announce  the 
happy  news  to  that  monarch  should  be  theirs.  It 
was  difficult,  however,  to  cheat  the  vigilancy  of 
Cecil  and  the  council,  who  had  ordered  all  the 
gates  of  the  palace  to  be  closed ;  but  Carey  was  on 
the  alert,  ready  booted  and  spurred ;  his  sister  stood 
beside  the  bed,  watching  for  her  mistress'  last  sigh; 
and  the  moment  it  was  breathed,  she  snatched  a 

*  MS.  by  Lady  Southwell,  I.ingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  397. 
f  Sloao  MSS.  printed  by  Ellis.  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.. 


ring  from  her  finger  (it  had  been  a  gift  from  the 
king  of  Scots),  glided  out  of  the  chamber,  and  cast 
it  over  the  palace  window  to  her  brother,  who 
threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  rode  post  into 
Scotland.  The  queen  had  died  at  three  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  Carey  reached  the 
palace  of  Holyrood  on  Saturday  night,  after  the 
royal  expectant  had  retired  to  bed.  He  was  im- 
mediately admitted;  and  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  saluted  James  as  monarch  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland.  The  king  asked  for 
the  token;  and  Carey,  drawing  the  ring  from  his 
bosom,  presented  it  in  his  sister's  name.  James 
then  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss  ;  and  without 
evincing  any  unseemly  exultation  bade  the  mes- 
senger good  night,  and  composed  himself  to  rest. 
Next  morning,  and  for  the  two  succeeding  days, 
the  news  was  not  made  public,  as  Carey's  message 
was  not  official;  but  on  the  third  day,  Sir  Charles 
Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Thomas  Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Worcester,  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  the  privy  council  of  England, 
announcing  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  procla- 
mation of  James'  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the 
universal  joy  and  impatience  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  England  expected  their  new  monarch.  It 
assured  him  that  their  sorrow  for  their  recent  loss 
was  extinguished  by  looking  forward  to  the  heroi- 
cal  virtues  which  resided  in  his  person ;  laid  at  his 
feet  the  humble  offering  of  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence; and  besought  him,  in  his  excellent  wisdom, 
to  visit  them  with  all  speed,  that  he  might  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance,  and  inspire  new  life 
into  its  languishing  body.* 

This  great  event  was  now  communicated  to 
the  people,  who  received  it  at  first  with  universal 
demonstrations  of  exultation  and  delight;  and  the 
king  declared  his  determination  to  set  out  speedily 
for  his  new  kingdom,  leaving  the  queen  and  his 
children  to  follow  at  a  slower  pace.  He  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Scotland  to  the  privy 
council  ;  intrusted  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  now 
prince  of  Wales,  to  the  earl  of  Mar;  Prince  Charles 
to  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  president  of  the  Session; 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  earl  of  Linlith- 
gow. On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  James  attended 
service  in  the  High  Church  of  St.  Giles,  where  a 
sermon  was  preached,  in  which  the  minister  enu- 
merated the  many  mercies  poured  out  upon  their 
prince  ;  and  described  as  none  of  the  least  his 

*  S|iottiswood,  pp.  473,  474. 
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peaceable  accession  to  that  mighty  kingdom  which 
now  awaited  him.  The  monarch  himself  then 
rose  and  delivered  a  valedictory  address  to  the 
congregation,  which,  we  are  told,  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  tears  of  the  people.  James,  who 
was  himself  moved  by  these  expressions  of  regret 
and  affection,  entreated  his  subjects  not  to  be  too 
deeply  troubled  at  his  departure ;  assured  them 
that  they  should  find  the  fruits  of  his  government 
as  well  afar  off  as  when  he  had  resided  amongst 
them;  pleaded  that  his  increase  in  greatness  did 
in  nowise  diminish  his  love;  and  promised  them 
a  personal  visit  once  every  three  years;  when  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  should  have  access 
to  his  person,  and  permission  to  pour  their  com- 
plaints into  his  bosom.* 

This  farewell  oration  was  delivered  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1603.  On  the  5th  of  the  same  month 
the  king,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  brilliant 
cavalcade,  composed  not  only  of  Scottish  but  of 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  hurried 
to  his  court  with  the  proffers  of  their  homage, 
took  his  departure  from  Edinburgh  amid  the  lam- 
entations of  the  citizens.  His  progress  through 
England,  which  occupied  a  month,  was  one  long  and 
brilliant  pageant.  Triumphs,  speeches,  masques, 
huntings,  revels,  gifts,  all  that  wealth  could  com- 
mand and  flattery  and  fancy  devise,  awaited  him 
at  the  different  cities  and  castles  which  he  visited; 
and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1603,  he  entered  London, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  his  no- 
bility and  councillors,  guarded  and  ushered  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  five  hundred  citizens  on  horse- 
back, and  welcomed  by  the  deafening  shouts  of 
an  immense  multitude  of  his  new  subjects.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  English  people  had  in  this  brief 
period  utterly  forgotten  the  mighty  princess,  whose 
reign  had  been  so  glorious,  and  over  whose  bier 
they  had  so  lately  sorrowed.  Not  a  murmur  was 
heard,  not  one  dissenting  voice  was  raised  to  break 
the  unanimity  of  his  welcome;  and  thus,  after  so 
many  centuries  of  war  and  disaster,  the  proud 
sceptre  of  the  Tudors  was  transferred  to  the  house 
of  Stewart,  with  a  tranquillity  and  universal  con- 
tentment which,  even  considering  the  justice  of 
the  title,  was  remarkable  and  unexpected. 

In  this  memorable  consummation,  it  was  perhaps 
not  unallowable,  certainly  it  was  not  unnatural,  that 
the  lesser  kingdom,  which  now  gave  a  monarch  to 
the  greater,  should  feel  some  emotions  of  national 

*  Calderwood,  p.  472.    Spottiswood,  p.  476. 


pride:  for  Scotland  had  defended  her  liberty  against 
innumerable  assaults;  had  been  reduced  in  the  long 
struggle  to  the  very  verge  of  despair  ;  had  been 
betrayed  by  more  than  one  of  her  kings,  and  by 
multitudes  of  her  nobles;  had  been  weakened  by 
internal  faction,  distracted  by  fanatic  rage  ;  but 
had  never  been  overcome,  because  never  deserted 
by  a  brave,  though  rude  and  simple  people.  Look- 
ing back  to  her  still  remoter  annals,  it  could  be 
said,  with  perfect  historical  truth,  that  this  small 
kingdom  had  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Danish  sea  kings; 
had  maintained  her  freedom  within  her  mountains 
during  the  ages  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and 
stemmed  the  tide  of  Norman  conquest;  had  shaken 
off  the  chains  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  her  by 
the  two  great  Plantagenets,  the  First  and  Third 
Edwards,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  Tudors;  and  if  now  destined,  in  the  legitimate 
course  of  royal  succession,  to  lose  her  station  as  a 
separate  and  independent  kingdom,  she  yielded 
neither  to  hostile  force  nor  to  fraud,  but  willingly 
consented  to  link  her  future  destinies  with  those 
of  her  mighty  neighbour:  like  a  bride,  who  in  the 
dawning  prospect  of  a  happy  union  is  contented 
to  resign,  but  not  to  forget,  the  house  and  name  of 
her  fathers.  Yet,  however  pleased  at  this  pacific 
termination  of  their  long  struggles,  the  feelings 
with  which  his  ancient  people  beheld  the  departure 
of  their  prince,  were  of  a  melancholy  nature;  and 
an  event  occurred  on  the  same  day  on  which  he 
set  out,  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  nation 
naturally  thoughtful  and  superstitious. 

As  the  monarch  passed  the  house  of  Seton,  near 
Musselburgh,  he  was  met  by  the  funeral  of  Lord 
Seton,  a  noblemen  of  high  rank;  which,  with  its 
solemn  movements  and  sable  trappings,  occupied 
the  road,  and  contrasted  strangely  and  gloomily 
with  the  brilliant  pageantry  of  the  royal  cavalcade. 
The  Setons  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
families  of  Scotland;  and  that  lord,  whose  mortal 
remains  now  passed  by,  had  been  a  faithful  adher- 
ent of  the  king's  mother,  whose  banner  he  had 
never  deserted,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  suffered 
exile  and  proscription.  The  meeting  was  thought 
ominous  by  the  people.  It  appeared,  to  their  ex- 
cited imaginations,  as  if  the  moment  had  arrived 
when  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  was  about  to 
merge  in  that  of  Great  Britain ;  as  if  the  Scottish 
nobles  had  finished  their  career  of  national  glory, 
and  this  last  representative  of  their  race  had  been 
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arrested  on  his  road  to  the  grave,  to  bid  farewell 
to  the  last  of  Scotland's  kings.  As  the  mourners 
moved  slowly  onward,  the  monarch  himself,  par- 
ticipating in  these  melancholy  feelings,  sat  down 
by  the  way-side,  on  a  stone  still  pointed  out  to 
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the  historical  pilgrim;  nor  did  he  resume  his  pro- 
gress till  the  gloomy  procession  had  completely 
disappeared.* 

*  History  of  the  House  of  Seyton,  Bannatyne  Club  edition,  p.  60. 
History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  ii.  p.  426. 
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Cardinal  Beaton  and  George  Wishart. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  419. 

Mr.  Tytler  has  done  great  injustice  to  Wishart, 
in  bringing  against  him  a  charge  so  serious  on 
evidence  so  trifling.  The  object  of  Mr.  Tytler 
appears  to  be,  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Cardinal 
Beaton  in  bringing  Wishart  to  the  stake.  He 
insinuates  that  the  cardinal  was  aware  of  the 
various  plots  against  his  life,  that  he  suspected 
that  Wishart  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
these  plots,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
suspicion  that  he  laid  violent  hands  on  Wishart. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of 
any  such  theory.  Beaton  may  have  suspected  or 
believed  that  he  was  an  object  of  deadly  enmity  to 
the  English  king  and  court,  and  that,  judging  from 
their  well-known  character,  they  would  not  scruple 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  the  foulest  means  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
or  even  suspicion  of  the  repeated  plots  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  ministers  for  his  murder,  much  less 
that  he  ever  suspected  George  Wishart  of  any 
participation  in  such  nefarious  schemes. 

The  alleged  complicity  of  George  Wishart  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Beaton  is  founded  by  Mr. 
Tytler  solely  on  the  fact  that  a  person  named 
"  Wysshart"  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  earl 
of  Hertford  to  King  Henry,  which  speaks  of  a 
plot  for  seizing  Beaton,  even  at  the  risk  of  slaying 
him.  But  there  were  many  persons  of  the  name 
of  Wishart  in  Scotland  at  this  period,  and  it  ap- 
pears highly  improbable  that  an  individual  of  the 
character  and  position  of  the  martyr  would  have 
been  selected  by  Brunton  to  carry  his  letters  to 
the  earl  of  Hertford.    Brunton's  emissary  is  men- 


tioned by  Hertford  as  "a  Scottishman  called 
Wysshart,"  terms  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
employed  to  describe  the  preacher,  who  was  well 
known  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and 
who  only  two  years  before  had  returned  to  his 
I  native  country  in  the  company  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Henry  VIII.  Besides,  if  the 
cardinal  had  known  or  even  conjectured  that 
Wishart  had  any  connection  with  plots  against 
his  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  complicity  in 
such  murderous  schemes  would  certainly  have  been 
brought  against  him  at  his  trial. 

But  further,  the  idea  that  Wishart  was  an  ac- 
complice in  any  conspiracy  for  the  capture  and 
slaughter  of  the  cardinal  is  at  variance  with  all 
that  is  known  of  Wishart's  character.  He  was 
noted  not  only  for  his  eloquence  and  learning, 
both  in  secular  and  sacred  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  also  for  his  gentleness,  his  piety,  his  self-denial, 
and  his  charity  to  the  poor.  He  first  appears  as  a 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  from 
which  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  even 
to  leave  his  native  country.  He  subsequently 
spent  some  time  in  Bristol,  and  then  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  and  finally  found  his  way  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  member  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  During  his  residence  there,  his 
pious  and  somewhat  ascetic  life  seems  to  have 
attracted  general  observation.  One  of  his  pupils, 
Emery  Tylney,  bears  most  honourable  and  affec- 
tionate testimony  to  his  character  and  conduct. 
"  He  was  a  man,"  he  says,  "  of  tall  stature,  black- 
haired,  long-bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well- 
spoken  after  his  country  of  Scotland,  courteous, 
lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  learn,  and 
was  well  travelled ;  having  on  him  for  his  clothing 
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never  but  a  mantle  or  frieze  gown  to  the  shoes, 
a  black  millian  fustian  doublet,  and  plain  black 
hosen,  coarse  new  canvas  for  his  shirts,  and  white 
falling  bands  and  cuffs  at  his  hands.  He  was  a 
man  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God,  hating  covet- 
ousness,  for  his  charity  had  never  an  end,  night, 
noon,  nor  day;  he  forbare  one  meal  in  three,  one 
clay  in  four  for  the  most  part,  except  something  to 
comfort  nature.  He  lay  upon  a  puff  of  straw  and 
coarse  new  canvas  sheets,  which  when  he  changed 
he  gave  away.  He  had  commonly  by  his  bedside 
a  tub  of  water,  in  the  which,  his  people  being  in 
bed  and  the  candle  put  out,  he  used  to  bathe  him- 
self. He  taught  with  great  modesty  and  gravity, 
so  that  some  of  his  people  thought  him  severe, 
and  would  have  slain  him,  but  the  Lord  was  his 
defence.  And  he,  after  due  correction  for  their 
malice,  by  good  exhortation  amended  them  and 
went  his  way.  Oh !  that  the  Lord  had  left  him 
to  me,  his  poor  boy,  that  he  might  have  finished 
what  he  had  begun.  If  I  should  declare  his  love 
to  me  and  all  men — his  charity  to  the  poor  in 
giving,  relieving,  caring,  helping,  providing,  yea, 
infinitely  studying  how  to  do  good  unto  all  and 
hurt  to  none — I  should  sooner  want  words  than 
just  cause  to  commend  him.  All  this  1  testify  with 
my  whole  heart  and  truth  of  this  godly  man.  He 
that  made  all,  governeth  all,  and  shall  judge  all, 
knoweth  that  I  speak  the  truth,  that  the  simple 
may  be  satisfied,  the  arrogant  confounded."  * 


Joseph  Lutyni.  Vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
Mr.  Tytler  is  mistaken  in  his  conjecture  that 
the  flight  of  Joseph  Lutyni  had  any  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Darnley,  or  that  the  secret  of 
which  Joseph  Riccio  so  much  dreaded  the  dis- 
covery had  any  relation  to  the  plot  against  the 
king.  Miss  Strickland  has  shown  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter  written  by  Joseph  Riccio  to  Lutyni, 
now  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  former  arose  out  of  his  attempt  to 
throw  upon  Lutyni  the  blame  of  some  peculations 
of  his  own,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the 
queen. — See  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland," 
vol.  v.  pp.  107-110  and  195-196. 


Tytler  s  charge  against  John  Knox  that  he  was  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder  of  Rizzio.    Vol.  iii.  p.  390. 
The  charge  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  thought  fit  to 

*  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  700,  710. 


bring  against  Knox,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  plot  for  the  murder  of  Mary's  Italian  secretary, 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  it  was  first 
brought  forward.  It  was  of  course  eagerly  caught 
up  and  triumphantly  re-echoed  by  the  eulogists  of 
Mary,  and  was  indignantly  repelled  by  the  admirers 
of  the  great  Scottish  reformer.  Among  others, 
the  younger  Dr.  M'Crie  took  the  field  in  behalf  of 
his  father,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  as  well  as  in 
vindication  of  the  Reformer  fr  om  the  aspersions 
which  Mr.  Tytler  had  cast  upon  his  memory. 
Dr.  M'Crie  complained  that  the  historian  had 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
Life  of  Knox,  republished  without  permission,  or 
rather  in  spite  of  a  strong  protest,  while  in  a  sub- 
sequent edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  the 
author,  the  passage  in  question  had  been  materially 
modified.  To  that  charge  Mr.  Tytler  made  no 
reply,  and  Dr.  M'Crie  justly  complained  that  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  "  History  of  Scotland  " 
the  quotation  is  unchanged. 

In  a  private  communication  which  Mr.  Tytler 
made  to  Dr.  M'Crie  he  confined  himself  to  one 
single  point — an  attempt  to  show  that  his  reverend 
opponent  was  mistaken  in  arguing  that,  even 
though  Knox  had  been  apprised  beforehand  of  the 
conspiracy  against  Riccio  (of  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  credible  or  satisfactory  proof),  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  consented  to  the  murder  of  that 
person,  inasmuch  as  there  was  strong  evidence 
that  the  conspirators  themselves  did  not  originally 
or  unanimously  contemplate  his  murder  at  all. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  subsidiary  part  of  the 
defence  of  Knox;  and  however  it  might  be  settled, 
did  not  in  any  way  touch  the  main  point  of  the 
case,  the  credibility  of  the  document  on  which 
Mr.  Tytler  has  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  based  his 
accusation — a  piece  of  paper  which  he  found 
"pinned"  to  a  letter  of  Randolph  to  Cecil  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  dated  the  21st  of  March, 
1565—66.  Randolph  was  at  this  period  resident, 
not  in  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  the  murder,  but  in 
Berwick.  In  the  body  of  this  letter  he  gives  the 
list  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "The  lords  of  the  last  attemptate, 
which  were  these:  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and 
Leddington.  Besides  these  that  were  the  principal 
takers  in  hand  of  this  matter,  there  are  also  these: 
the  laird  of  Ormiston;  Hawton,  his  son-in-law; 
Cawder,  his  nephew;  Brunsden,  Whyttyngham, 
Andrew  Car  of  Fawlside,  Justice-clerk's  brother; 
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George  Douglas,  and  some  others  ;  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  divers." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  list  the  name  of 
Knox  does  not  appear,  but  Mr.  Tytler  contends 
that  the  real  list  is  that  which  is  given  in  the 
piece  of  paper  written  in  some  unknown  hand, 
and  fastened  to  Kandolph's  letter  by  a  pin.  We 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover another  instance  in  which  a  charge  so 
grave  was  ever  brought  forward  on  such  slender 
grounds.  We  have  in  Randolph's  letter — in 
the  body  of  it  and  in  his  own  handwriting — a 
precise,  definite  list,  which  would  be  without  any 
meaning  at  all  if  the  loose  slip  of  paper  was  also 
to  be  held  as  the  list.  This  separate  list  is  not 
mentioned,  moreover,  as  having  been  sent  along 
with  the  letter ;  it  is  not  written  by  Bedford  or 
Randolph,  or  by  any  secretary  of  Randolph's,  but 
according  to  Mr.  Tytler  it  must  have  been  by 
some  clerk  of  Bedford's,  whom  Randolph  must 
have  hired  for  the  occasion.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  it  was  seen  by  either  of  the 
ministers.  That  it  was  written  by  Bedford's  clerk 
we  have  nothing  but  Mr.  Tytler's  guess  as  proof. 
It  is  an  anonymous,  unauthenticated,  nameless 
scrap  of  paper,  gathered  from  a  mass  of  similar 
rubbish  to  be  rendered  by  Mr.  Tytler  powerful 
enough  to  annihilate  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  contemporary  history. 

From  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Tytler  maintains 
that  the  inference  is  inevitable.  John  Knox,  in 
"an  authentic  list,"  is  described  as  privy  to  the 
murder.  Having  thus  doggedly  pronounced  his 
decree,  Mr.  Tytler  declines  an  examination  of  the 
list,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  con- 
sistent with  other  acknowledged  facts,  or  even  with 
itself.  It  contains,  however,  several  blunders  in 
the  only  two  lines  of  narrative  with  which  it 
favours  us.  It  professes  to  be  "  a  list  of  names 
of  such  as  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  David," 
which  is  totally  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
list  which  Bedford  said  Randolph  was  to  send,  for 
it  was  only  to  contain  "  the  names  of  such  as  be 
gone  abroad,"  a  description  which  might  apply  to 
Knox,  as  he  left  Edinburgh  on  the  queen's  return 
from  Dunbar.  There  are  only  sixteen  names  given ; 
but  in  the  appendix  to  Keith  there  is  a  list  of  those 
charged  by  the  privy  council  as  having  been  acces- 
sory to  the  crime,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy- 
one;  and  in  Pitcairn's  "  Criminal  Trials"  there  will 
be  found  thirty  more.     This  is  the  first  error, 
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though  it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  concludes  with 
informing  us  that  "  all  these  were  at  the  death  of 
Davy  and  privy  thereunto,  and  are  now  in  dis- 
pleasure with  the  queen  and  their  houses  taken 
and  spoiled."  Here,  then,  are  two  gross  mistakes. 
We  never  before  heard  it  whispered  that  either 
John  Knox  or  John  Craig  was  "at  the  death." 
Crawford  and  Blackwood,  though  they  covered 
this  part  of  history  with  the  most  impudent  false- 
hoods, never  crowned  them  by  one  like  this  ;  and 
Mr.  Tytler's  caution  came  to  his  aid:  he  will  not 
believe  the  plain  statements  of  his  own  authority, 
and  he  stops  short  of  the  charge  that  Knox  gave 
one  of  the  fifty-three  wounds.  The  paper  is,  how- 
ever, too  valuable  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of 
credit;  it  merely  contains  an  error,  and  he  asserts 
must  be  understood  to  mean  "  that  all  these  were 
at  the  death  of  Davy,  or  privy  thereto."  After 
the  crack  has  thus  been  soldered,  another  yawns, 
when  we  are  informed  that  the  houses  of  all  the 
persons  named,  were  "  taken  and  spoiled."  This  is 
unquestionably  untrue  as  regards  Craig,  who  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  and  remained  in 
Edinburgh  all  the  time  labouring  in  his  vocation; 
and  we  cannot  on  any  authority,  printed  or  un- 
printed,  find  the  slightest  warrant  for  saying  that 
such  a  fate  overtook  the  establishment  of  Knox. 

Mr.  Tytler  expends  great  industry  in  estab- 
lishing that  Randolph  and  Bedford  were  both  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the 
conspiracy.  Here,  also,  he  entirely  fails.  With  sin- 
gular inconsistency,  while  he  maintains  the  truth 
of  the  list  on  the  ground  that  these  two  persons, 
the  earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  details  of  the  conspiracy, 
again,  in  the  following  page,  he  makes  another 
wheel,  and  after  adopting  his  own  list,  because  it 
was  written  "  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ruthven," 
he  rejects  a  third  list,  to  which  we  shall  immedi- 
ately refer  (which  omits  the  name  of  Knox) 
because  "  the  chief  authorities  of  both  account 
and  list  were  Morton  and  Ruthven."  That  these 
were  not  the  chief  authorities  shall  be  immediately 
shown  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  remark  that 
it  appears,  from  all  the  evidence  we  possess, 
to  be  perfectly  manifest  that  neither  Randolph 
nor  Bedford  knew  anything  of  the  details  ol 
the  conspiracy,  except  what  they  obtained  from  the 
flying  reports  of  the  refugees  who  were  daily  flock- 
ing to  Berwick.  This  can  be  clearly  established 
without  relying  upon  any  admissions  we  might 
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draw  from  Mr.  Ty tier's  language.  Besides  the 
list  contained  in  the  body  of  .Randolph's  letter  of 
21st  March,  and  the  scrap  of  paper  which  Mr. 
Tytler  found  pinned  to  that  letter,  there  exists  a 
third  list,  not  written  by  a  clerk,  not  unsubscribed, 
not  unauthenticated,  but  in  the  handwriting  of 
Randolph  himself,  and  authenticated  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  him  and  Bedford;  and  in  this  list  also 
the  name  of  Knox  does  not  occur.  This  list  was 
sent  on  the  27th  of  March,  with  a  minute  account 
of  the  conspiracy,  to  the  council  of  England,  and 
after  every  means  had  been  adopted  for  arriving  at 
the  truth.  We  have  this  important  document 
printed  elsewhere  than  in  Mr.  Tytler's  history. 

From  it,  it  appears  that  both  Randolph  and 
Bedford  were  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  collect 
information;  they  state  that  "hearing  of  so  many 
matters  as  we  do,  and  finding  such  variety  in  the 
reports,  we  have  much  ado  to  discern  the  verity, 
which  maketh  us  the  slower  and  loather  to  put 
anything  in  writing."  (This  uncertainty  as  to  facts, 
be  it  observed,  existed  no  less  than  six  days  after 
Mr.  Tytler's  famous  "  authentic  list"  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  off  by  Bedford's  clerk  to  London.)  The 
writers  then  state,  that "  we  would  that  your  honours, 
and  by  you  the  queen's  Majesty  our  sovereign, 
should  be  advertised  but  of  the  very  truth,  as 
near  as  we  can  possibly  ?"   How  did  they  proceed  ? 

"  To  this  end  we  thought  good  to  send  up  Cap- 
tain Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time 
of  the  last  attempt,  who  spoke  there  with  divers, 
and  after  that  with  the  queen's  self  and  her  hus- 
band." Thus,  therefore,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
eighteen  days  after  the  murder,  when  the  usual 
exaggerations  and  falsehoods  that  attend  the  first 
report  of  a  startling  event  had  died  away,  and 
when  the  English  ministers  had  derived  their 
information  from  the  sure  source  of  a  special 
envoy,  they  sat  down  to  write  a  deliberate  account 
"  of  the  very  truth  ;"  "  willing  to  our  utmost  part 
to  inform  you  of  the  truth."  We  beg  attention  to 
the  dates  on  which  their  statement  is  founded,  on 
account  of  the  perversion  of  fact  by  Mr.  Tytler. 
They  distinctly  state  that  their  information  is 
"  conform  to  that  which  we  have  learned  by  others, 
and  known  by  his  (Captain  Carewe's)  report. 
We  find  the  same  confirmed  by  the  parties  selves 
that  were  then  present,  and  assistors  unto  those 
that  were  executors  of  the  deed  "  (Ellis'  "  Letters," 
vol.  ii.  p.  208).  In  defiance  of  this  explicit  decla- 
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ration  that  "  the  chief  authorities  "  were  authentic 
statements  mode  by  the  special  commissioner 
and  others,  "confirmed"  merely  by  Morton  and 
Ruthven,  we  have  Mr.  Tytler,  for  a  purpose  of 
his  own,  risking  the  extraordinary  assertion  (we 
will  not  characterize  it  more  severely)  that  Morton 
and  Ruthven  were  the  chief  authorities.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  take  away  from  the  list  the 
character  of  being  impartial,  by  rendering  it  entirely 
the  work  of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  who,  Mr.  Tytler 
again  most  gratuitously  and  without  a  shadow  of 
evidence  tells  us,  wished  with  Roman  generosity 
to  screen  Knox  by  sacrificing  themselves.  In  the 
list  of  the  27th  March  we  have  "  the  names  of  such 
as  were  doers  and  of  council  in  this  last  attempt." 
Mr.  Tytler  accordingly  very  naturally  cross- 
examines  himself  in  the  following  style  : — "Why 
do  you  reject  the  evidence  of  this  second  list,  and 
why  are  we  not  to  believe  this  solemn  declaration 
absolving  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  and  of  course 
Knox  with  them,  from  all  participation  in  the 
murder?"  His  answer  to  this  sensible  question, 
and  the  reply  of  his  opponent,  reminds  one  of 
the  remark  of  Bishop  Home,  that  "  by  the  writers 
of  dialogues  matters  are  often  contrived  as  in 
the  combats  of  the  Emperor  Commodus  in 
his  gladiatorial  capacity,  where  the  antagonist 
of  his  imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a  leaden 
weapon."  He  first  asserts  that  Randolph  and 
Bedford,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  own 
averment  oftentimes  repeated  in  their  letter,  made 
up  the  list  under  the  dictation  of  Morton  and 
Ruthven,  and  that  these  two  worthies  had  some 
inexplicable  interest  to  conceal  Knox's  concern  in 
the  transaction.  That  they  had  any  such  interest 
farther  than  the  interest  of  truth,  we  again  affirm 
to  be  destitute  of  proof,  and  invented  solely  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Tytler's  argument. 

Again,  Mr.  Tytler,  not  feeling  secure  on  this 
point,  makes  another  gratuitous  assertion,  when 
he  says  that  Randolph  would  be  more  precise  on 
delicate  matters  in  his  private  letter  to  Cecil  of 
the  1st  March,  sending  the  scrap  of  j)apcr  (assum- 
ing that  he  sent  it,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence), 
than  he  and  Bedford  would  be  to  the  council  in 
their  letter  of  the  27th.  That  they  felt  any  such 
delicacy  is  also  contradicted  by  the  very  letter  in 
question,  for  in  mentioning  the  insinuations  against 
Mary's  honour,  they  write  in  the  margin  thus  : — 
"  It  is  our  parts  to  pass  this  over  in  silence, 
rather  than  to  make  any  such  rehearsal  of  things 
46 
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committed  unto  us  in  secret ;  but  we  know  to 
whom  we  write  "  (Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  note). 

But  secondly,  Mr.  Tytler  having  thus  argued 
that  the  list  of  the  27th  March  was  concocted 
at  Berwick  by  Randolph,  Bedford,  Morton,  and 
Ruthven,  absolutely  forgets  what  he  had  written, 
flounders  into  a  new  contradiction,  and  transfers 
the  locus  delicti  and  the  culprits  to  London,  where 
he  makes  Cecil,  the  secretary  of  Elizabeth,  modify 
and  recast  the  story  after  the  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  with  the  approbation  and  by  the 
directions  of  Elizabeth.  One  of  these  arguments 
must  be  false.  It  is  clear  that  the  very  same  act 
could  not  be  done  at  Berwick  and  at  London,  and 
that  too  by  different  people.  On  the  authority  of 
the  Italian  manuscript  which  Mr.  Tytler  cites,  he 
may  maintain  a  I'outrance,  if  it  please  him,  that 
Cecil  concocted  the  most  enormous  falsehoods  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  is  absolutely  amazing  how  he 
imagines  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  Cecil  had 
prepared  the  list  of  the  27th  March,  when  that 
very  list  itself  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum, 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and,  as  he  himself  states, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Randolph. 

So  much  for  this  third  list.  We  now  come  to 
a  fourth,  as  contained  in  another  letter  by  Ran- 
dolph. He  here  informs  us  that  "  there  are  privy  in 
Scotland  these  :  Moray,  Rothes,  Grange,  myself." 
The  name  of  Knox  does  not  here  occur,  nor  does 
it  in  the  fifth  list,  preserved  in  the  appendix  to 
Keith.  But  this  is  not  all;  Morton  and  Ruthven 
wrote  from  Berwick  a  letter  of  their  own  to  Cecil, 
in  which  they  say  that  "  It  is  come  to  our  know- 
ledge that  some  papists  have  bruited  that  these  our 
proceedings  have  been  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland.  We  assure  your  lordship, 
upon  our  honour,  that  there  were  none  of  them 
art  nor  part  of  that  deed,  nor  were  participate 
thereof." 

Mr.  Tytler  again  puts  himself  through  the 
catechism.  "  Why  not  believe  Morton  ?  Where 
is  Ruthven,  when  he  states  upon  his  honour  that 
none  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  and  part 
of  that  deed  ?"  He  answers,  that  Morton  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  art  and  part  of  the  king's  mur- 
der, though  he  admitted  foreknowledge  of  it.  But 
if  this  be  the  case  what  does  the  other  statement, 
that  none  of  the  ministers  were  participate  in  the 
murder,  mean  ?  and  in  order  to  render  this  absurd, 
hypercritical  argument  effectual,  be  it  observed 
that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  view  that  the 
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letter  is  not  Morton's  only,  but  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  him  and  Ruthven,  and  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  equally  obtuse  in  matters  of  philolog)\ 
There  are  still,  however,  some  arguments  remain- 
ing, which  we  ask  indulgence  for  examining  also, 
as  the  matter  involves  so  much  the  credit  of  one 
illustrious  name. 

"  Another  corroboration, "  says  Mr.  Tytler, 
"  of  his  accession  to  this  conspiracy,  was  his 
precipitate  flight  from  Edinburgh  with  the  rest 
of  the  conspirators,  upon  the  threatened  advance 
of  the  queen  to  the  city.  Knox  fled  precipi- 
tately and  in  extreme  agony  of  spirit  to  Kyle ; 
and  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  return  till  the  noblemen  rose  against  the 
queen  after  the  death  of  Darnley.  If  he  was 
not  implicated,  why  did  he  take  guilt  to  himself 
by  flight  ? "  Here  is  an  extreme  and  ludicrous 
rapidity  in  a  conclusion  which  is  neither  morally 
just  nor  consistent  with  the  facts.  Flight  by 
Knox  before  the  queen  marching  on  Edinburgh 
at  the  head  of  troops  was  only  a  common  measure 
of  prudence  in  his  position.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  frequently  came  into  collision  with 
Mary,  and  that  her  exasperation  had  reached  such 
a  point  that  she  declared  before  her  council, 
"  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  be  once  revenged  "  (Knox, 
p.  359).  At  this  very  time,  too,  he  was  a 
proscribed  and  marked  man,  and  the  very  first 
person  to  be  seized  during  the  licence  of  military 
misrule.  In  that  old  contemporary  diary,  titled  a 
"  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  which  Mr.  Tytler  esti- 
mates so  highly,  we  are  informed  that,  "  upon  the 
19th  day  of  August,  the  king  (Darnley)  came 
to  St.  Giles'  Kirk,  and  Johne  Knoxe  preachit  ; 
quhairat  he  was  crabbit,  and  causit  discharge  the 
said  Johne  of  his  preitching." 

Knox  being  thus  prevented  from  discharg- 
ing duty,  it  appears  that  he  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  25th  of 
December,  "  for  licence  to  passe  to  England, " 
because  "  the  exercise  of  his  ministrie  in  Edin- 
burgh was  suspended "  ( Calderwood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  340);  and  to  this  request  the  Assembly  ac- 
ceded, on  condition  that  he  returned  before  the 
following  June:  now,  seeing  that  Knox  was  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  March,  when  Riccio 
was  murdered,  two  months  after  the  Assembly 
had  sat,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  gone  to 
tho  south.  At  all  events,  this  is  clear,  that  Knox 
was  idle  in  Edinburgh,  and  labouring  under  the 
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marked  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  therefore,  of 
all  others,  the  first  person  that  would  have  been 
summarily  dealt  with  on  the  occasion  of  an  irrup- 
tion of  undisciplined  troops  into  the  city.  On  all 
these  facts  Mr.  Ty  tier  has,  however,  kept  a  guarded 
and  discreet  silence.  He  has  also  been  mute  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  queen's  forces  fulfilled  the 
worst  anticipations  of  the  refugees.  The  "Diurnal 
of  Occurrents "  informs  us  that  they  recklessly 
entered  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  spoiled  them  of 
their  goods,  and  without  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
hurried  them  to  prison.  Randolph  and  Bedford 
tell  Cecil  that  "  diverse  of  the  towne  folk,  honest 
men,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  diverse 
escaped  "  (Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  233);  and  "  the  extrem- 
itie  is  such,  as  under  the  Frenchmen  their  sires 
were  never  so  sore."  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  David  Buchanan,  who  wrote  the  fifth 
book  of  Knox's  history:  "In  the  meantime  the 
men  of  war  committed  great  outrages  in  breaking 
up  doors,  thrusting  themselves  into  every  house  " 
(Knox,  p.  432).  Many  of  the  poor  burghers  fled 
from  the  city  in  terror.  Two  of  them  thus  nar- 
rate their  story: — "They  were  in  their  own 
houses  at  supper,  ignorant  of  the  thing  attempted 
until  the  common  bell  rung,  at  which  time  we 
passed  in  company  with  the  provost,  as  many  more 
did,  to  the  abbey,  and  that  same  night  returned 
again  and  passed  to  our  beds,  within  our  own 
houses.  This  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth  of 
our  parts."  Although  this  was  all  the  connection 
which  this  cutler  and  cordiner  had  with  the  mat- 
ter, they  state  that  they,  for  fear,  absented  them- 
selves, and  so  was  put  to  the  horn — a  proceeding 
never  attempted  against  Knox  (Pitcairn's  "Crim. 
Trials,"  p.  483). 

So  much  as  to  Knox  taking  guilt  to  himself  by 
flight.  We  come  now  to  Mr.  Tytler's  argument, 
drawn  from  the  opinions  Knox  is  said  to  have 
expressed  when  the  deed  was  done;  for  Mr.  Tytler 
will  not  rely  upon  his  "  authentic  list "  as  being 
absolutely  conclusive.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  fifth  book  of  Knox's  history,  where  the  death 
of  Riccio  is  thus  spoken  of : — "  After  this  manner 
above  specified,  to  wit,  by  the  death  of  David 
Riccio,  the  noblemen  were  relieved  of  their  trouble, 
and  restored  to  their  places  and  rowmcs,  and  like- 
wise the  church  reformed,  and  all  that  professed 
the  evangill  within  this  realm,  after  fasting  and 
prayer,  were  delivered." 

Now  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fact  that  the  fifth 


book  of  the  volume  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Knox's  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  was  not 
written  by  him;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  why  should 
the  historian  drag  in  a  passage  written  by  another 
hand  full  sixty  years  after  the  grass  was  growing 
green  upon  his  grave?  Why  should  Knox  be 
made  responsible  for  the  reflections  of  David 
Buchanan,  with  which  that  worthy  gentleman 
enlightened  the  world  in  the  following  age?  Knox 
himself  expressly  states,  in  incidentally  referring  to 
the  death  of  Riccio  and  declining  to  tell  the  story, 
that  "he  refers  it  to  such  as  God  will  raise  up  to 
the  same."  As  the  force  of  all  this  could  not 
be  disputed,  Mr.  Tytler  endeavours  to  implicate 
the  Reformer  by  insinuating  that  the  statement 
might  be  found  "  in  his  notes  and  collections," 
for  which,  however,  we  have  only  the  worn  out 
authority  of  the  historian's  imagination. 

On  the  return  of  the  queen  from  Dundee  the 
privy  council  was  immediately  convened,  in  order 
to  bring  down  upon  the  murderers  the  punish- 
ments of  the  law.  Their  directions  on  this  head 
were  of  the  most  sweeping  description :  "  The 
Lords  think  expedient  that  all  that  were  of  the 
device,  council,  or  actually  at  the  committing 
of  the  slaughter,  shall  be  prosecuted  by  order  of 
justice"  (Keith,  Append,  p.  131).  Accordingly 
seventy-one  persons  were  put  to  "  the  horn,"  which, 
we  understand,  involved  the  pains  and  infamy  of 
rebellion.  And  in  Pitcairn's  "  Criminal  Trials  " 
we  find  that  during  the  succeeding  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  this  indiscriminate 
blistering  of  the  lieges  was  kept  up  (Pitcairn,  vol. 
ii.  p.  283,  seq.).  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were 
denounced;  cordiners  and  cutlers  in  the  Canon- 
gate,  residenters  in  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith, 
were  all  involved  in  the  indiscriminate  forfeitures. 
Suspicion  in  nearly  all  cases  was  the  ground  of 
charge;  and  hence  the  simple,  obvious,  but  im- 
portant question,  why  was  Knox  not  denounced, 
seeing  that  "  he  took  guilt  to  himself  by  flight  ?" 
seeing  that  he  was  at  the  moment  suffering  a 
punishment  imposed  upon  him  by  the  king,  who, 
in  disclosing  the  names  of  all  the  other  conspira- 
tors, would  not  surely  overlook  the  man  who  had 
on  other  points  displeased  him  ?  Was  it  not 
because  no  such  interpretation  was  put  upon  his 
conduct  by  those  who  had  every  wish  to  put  it, 
and  because  the  breath  of  slander  had  not,  in  his 
own  day,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  name  ? 

The  last  argument  we  now  approach  ;  and  it 
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fortunately  is  one  which  may  bo  disposed  of  in  a 
sentence.  There  was  a  religious  fast  held  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  week  on  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  which,  Mr.  Tytler  tells 
us,  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  in  order  to 
preach  fiery  sermons  suited  to  the  times.  It  is 
clear  that  their  motive  in  this  was  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  coming  tragedy.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  Tytler,  however,  it  is  upon  record 
that  this  fast  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church,  which  had  three 
months  previously  closed  its  sittings.  The  subjects 
of  exhortation  were  expressly  stated;  a  regular 
treatise  for  the  fast  was  prepared ;  and  with  general 
directions  to  apply  their  sermons  to  sins  of  all 
times,  they  were  specially  to  have  in  view  the 
calamitous  position  of  the  country  at  that  period 
by  the  banishment  of  the  Protestant  lords,  the 
open  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  the 
insecurity  in  which  the  whole  Protestant  com- 
munity was  placed  by  the  queen's  accession  to  the 
Bayonne  league.  These  were  the  causes  that 
induced  the  ministers  so  to  preach.  These  are  the 
reasons  assigned  by  our  historians  until  we  come 
down  to  Goodall,  who  first  put  upon  it  a  sinister 
interpretation  (vol.  i.  p.  248),  which  Mr.  Tytler's 
grandfather  copied,  and  which  the  grandson  has 
again  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim. 

All  contemporary  history — all  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  the  age  of  Knox — is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  accession  to  the  murder.  We  have 
examined  every  printed  treatise  on  the  subject, 
and  many  of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and 
in  not  one  of  the  laboured  journals,  or  didactic 
histoi-ies  of  either  enemies  or  friends — in  not  one 
of  the  numerous  letters  written  for  private  perusal, 
and  uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  purpose,  have  we 
been  able  to  find  one  single  inuendo  or  insinuation 
to  corroborate  the  tale.  Thus,  therefore,  with  all 
this  body  of  overpowering  and  invincible  negative 
evidence,  we  have  four  distinct  lists  of  the  mur- 
derers or  their  accessories,  in  none  of  which  does 
the  name  of  Knox  appear,  set  in  opposition  to  a 
miserable  rag  of  paper,  unsubscribed,  unauthenti- 
cated,  referred  to  in  no  letter,  author  unknown, 
date  in  nubibus — in  short,  without  one  single 
element  of  that  evidence  on  which  human  opinion 
rests,  and  without  one  single  recommendation  to 
induce  us  to  treat  it  with  respect,  or  to  give  it 
credibility.     (Sec  North  British  Review,  vol.  v. 
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M'Crie's  "  Scottish  Church  History,"  Appendix, 
pp.  563—582.  Hugh  Miller  in  Witness,  December 
1840). 


The  Assassination  of  Regent  Moray. 

Vol.  iii.  p.  57. 

This  charge  against  the  regent,  reiterated  by  Mr. 
Tytler  without  any  apparent  suspicion  of  its  false- 
hood, rests  upon  the  authority  of  a  work  styled 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  in  Scotland,  containing 
a  full  and  impartial  account  of  the  revolution  in  that 
kingdom  begun  in  1567;  faithfully  published  from 
an  authentic  MS.  by  her  Majesty's  historiographer 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."  The  editor  of 
this  work  was  David  Crawford  of  Drumsoy, 
and  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  publication  was 
to  furnish  an  antidote  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  Buchanan's  "  Scottish 
History."  He  states  that  he  had  all  the  substance 
of  the  work  from  an  ancient  MS.  presented  to  him 
by  Sir  James  Baird  of  Saughton  Hall,  who  pur- 
chased it  by  mere  accident  from  the  necessitous 
widow  of  an  episcopal  clergyman  ;  and  he  affirms 
that  he  has  compared  the  work  with  Spottiswood, 
Melvil,  and  Camden,  and  has  marked  in  the  margin 
how  far  the  author  agrees  with  these  writers.  He 
adds,  "  I  declare  solemnly  I  have  not  (that  I  know 
of)  wrested  any  of  his  words  to  add  to  one  man's 
credit  or  impair  the  honesty  of  another;  and  having 
no  manner  of  dependence  upon  any  party,  I  have 
neither  heightened  nor  diminished  any  particular 
character  or  action,  but  kept  as  close  as  possible 
to  his  meaning  and  sense."  On  the  faith  of  these 
assertions  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  in  Scotland  " 
were  received  by  the  public  as  the  genuine  com- 
position of  a  contemporary  writer,  and  as  such 
were  unsuspectingly  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr. 
Robertson,  and  implicitly  relied  on  by  Goodall, 
Tytler,  and  Whitaker.  It  turns  out,  however, 
that  these  "  Memoirs  "  are  a  downright  fabrication, 
as  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing, 
who  pronounces  the  book  "  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
most  impudent,  literary  forgery  ever  practised  in 
Scotland."  The  composition  of  the  work  reflects 
deep  discredit  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
editor.  Having  found  a  MS.  history  of  the  times, 
Crawford  expunged  every  passage  unfavourable  to 
Mary,  inserted  every  word  or  assertion  which  he 
found  in  Camden,  Spottiswood,  or  Melvil,  whom  he 
quotes  on  the  margin  as  collateral  authorities,  and 
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after  thus  compiling  memoirs  of  his  own,  protests 
that  "  without  wresting  the  words  he  has  adhered  to 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original."  The 
manuscript  which  Crawford  thus  interpolated  and 
falsified  has  since  been  published  by  the  Banna- 
tync  Club,  under  the  title  of  "  The  History  and 
Life  of  King  James  Sext."  The  editor  of  it 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  visibly  tinged  with  the  colours 
of  passion  and  party  spirit;  that  apparently  it  is 
not  the  composition  of  a  person  actually  concerned 
in  the  great  events  which  he  commemorates,  or 
even  very  closely  allied  to  the  great  actors  in  this 
eventful  period  of  our  annals." 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Ham- 
ilton's wife,  it  is  simply  a  foul  calumny  invented  by 
the  conspirators  against  the  regent,  and  retailed  by 
their  apologists  to  extenuate  their  infamous  deed. 
As  regards  even  Hamilton's  estate  of  Bothwell- 
hausfh,  which  he  is  said  to  have  forfeited  on  account 
of  his  loyalty  to  Mary,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  possessed  such  an  estate.  It  belonged  indeed 
to  his  father ;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  must 
have  descended  to  an  elder  brother  of  the  murdei'er 
of  the  regent,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  long  after  it  would  have 
been  lost  by  forfeiture,  if  it  had  been  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Hamilton.  As  for  the  second  and 
much  more  important  question,  the  alleged  for- 
feiture of  his  wife's  estate  of  Woodhouselee,  and 
her  barbarous  ejection  from  her  home  by  the 
Justice-clerk  Bellenden,  the  "  rapacious  favourite  " 
of  the  regent,  the  whole  story  is  simply  a  tissue  of 
the  most  audacious  falsehoods.  The  estate  was 
not  forfeited  by  Hamilton  or  his  wife,  or  bestowed 
by  Moray  upon  any  person  whomsoever.  It  was 
voluntarily  conveyed  to  Sir  James  Bellenden,  who 
was  the  uncle  of  the  heiress;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  conveyance  was  to 
secure  the  property  from  any  possible  danger  of 
forfeiture  on  account  of  the  rebellion  of  the  lady's 
husband.  Bothwellhaugh's  wife  was  in  fact  only 
a  co-heiress  of  the  estate  of  Woodhouselee.  She 
and  her  sister  married  two  brothers,  James  and 
David  Hamilton.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pitcairn 
(sec  "Criminal  Trials,"  vol.  i.  p.  266)  that  on 
January  1,  1592,  when  the  Hamiltons  had  regained 
their  former  powerful  position  in  the  country, 
an  Act  of  Council  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
"  Isobel  Sinclair  and  Alison  Sinclair,  heritrices- 
portioners  of  the  lands  of  Woodhouselee,  ought 
and  should  be  repossessed  to  the  lands,  houses, 


tacks,  steadings,  and  possessions  whereof  they  were 
dispossessed  through  occasion  of  the  late  troubles." 
By  this  time  Bellenden  was  dead,  as  well  as  his 
son  and  successor;  but  it  would  seem  that  from 
some  cause  or  other  the  order  of  council  was  not 
obeyed,  for  in  1609  it  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  pass  an  Act  of  the  Estates  in  order  to  put 
the  two  ladies  above-named  in  possession  of  their 
patrimonial  estate  ("  Act.  Pari."  vol.  iv.  p.  450). 
It  is  thus  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  the  alleged  victim  of  the  dreadful  outrage 
described  by  Mr.  Tytler  and  other  writers  in 
such  pathetic  terms,  was  alive  and  prosperous 
thirty-nine  years  after  her  reputed  madness  and 
death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plot  for  the 
murder  of  the  regent  was  originally  concocted  in 
the  household  of  Queen  Mary  (see  the  letter  of 
Alava  to  Philip  given  in  Teulet,  vol.  v.).  It  was 
eagerly  taken  up  and  carried  out  by  the  Hamiltons, 
whose  conduct,  as  Mr.  Froude  remarks,  for  the  ten 
preceding  years  had  been  uniformly  selfish  and 
base.  They  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
vile  intrigues  and  plots,  and  in  one  at  least* of  the 
foul  murders  (that  of  Darnley)  which  had  disgraced 
the  reign  of  Mary  Stewart,  and  always  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family. 
"  A  steady  indifference  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  a  disregard  of  every  obligation  of  justice  or 
honour  if  they  could  secure  the  crown  of  Scotland 
to  their  lineage,  had  given  a  consistency  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Hamiltons  beyond  what  was  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Scottish  family.  No  scruples 
of  religion  had  disturbed  their  no-loyalty  to  their 
sovereign ;  no  care  or  thought  for  the  public  interests 
of  their  country.  Through  good  and  evil,  through 
truth  and  lies,  through  intrigues  and  bloodshed, 
they  worked  their  way  towards  the  one  object  of 
a  base  ambition."  The  regent  was  the  great  obstacle 
to  their  success  in  this  project,  and  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  taking  means  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  They  forwarded  the  plot  for  his  murder, 
and  they  provided  the  agent. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  given  currency  and 
perpetuity  to  the  false  and  calumnious  apology  for 
this  foul  deed  by  his  spirited  ballad  of  "  Cadzow 
Castle,"  states,  on  the  authority  of  De  Thou,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  Bothwellhaugh  to 
assassinate  the  famous  Admiral  Coligny,  the  buckler 
of  the  Huguenot  cause,  but  that  he  rejected  the 
offer  with  contempt  and  indignation.     He  had  no 
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authority,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  murder 
in  France;  he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel, 
but  he  would  neither  for  price  nor  prayer  avenge 
that  of  another  man.  Unfortunately  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  assassin  of  the  Scottish  regent  and  the 
credit  of  this  story,  the  researches  of  recent  his- 
torians have  proved  that,  after  the  perpetration 
of  this  first  murder,  the  choice  of  Philip  II. 
and  the  other  conspirators  against  the  life  of 
Coligny  actually  fell  on  the  assassin  of  Moray,  and 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  was  not  either 
the  executioner  or  contriver  of  both  of  the  vilest 
assassinations  which  disgraced  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  in  Europe. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1573,  Bothwellhaugh 
wrote  thus  from  Brussels  to  Alava : — 

"  My  affairs,  thank  God,  are  in  good  case.  I 
found  the  duke  of  Alva  at  Amsterdam,  where  I 
spoke  with  Albornoz  (the  duke's  secretary)  on  the 
thing  you  wot  of.  The  king  of  Spain  will,  I 
hope,  soon  know  my  desire  to  serve  him.  I  am 
working  on  all  sides  to  put  matters  in  train,  and  I 
have  found  a  gentleman  of  my  nation,  who  has 
been  a  captain  in  Haarlem,  well  fitted  for  such  an 
enterprise.  He  is  very  brave,  and  I  have  so  worked 
upon  him  with  promises  and  persuasions,  that  he 
has  gone  after  the  prince  of  Orange  to  finish  the 
job.  Trust  me,  if  the  thing  is  practicable,  he  will 
do  it."    (Teulet,  vol.  v.) 

The  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  fitness, 
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failed.  But  the  duke  was  not  discouraged,  and 
made  another  trial.  On  the  16th  of  May,  1575, 
Aguilon,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  embassy  at  Paris, 
wrote  to  Cayers : — 

"James  Hamilton  tells  me  of  a  practice  which 
he  and  another  Scot  have  in  hand  against  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  meant  to  speak  about  it  with 
Don  Sancho  dAvila,  but  I  told  him  he  had  better 
address  himself  to  the  governor  at  once,  that  there 
might  not  be  too  many  persons  in  the  secret.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  and  all  possible 
encouragement,  pointing  out  the  service  which  he 
would  do  to  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  estate  of 
Christendom." 

Mary  Stewart  denied  that  she  had  directed  the 
murder  of  her  brother,  though  she  does  not  deny 
that  she  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  she  avowed  her  great  satisfaction  at  the 
foul  crime.  In  a  long  letter  which  she  wrote  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1571,  to  Beaton,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  whom  she  appointed  her  am- 
bassador in  France,  she  states  that  Bothwellhaugh 
did  not  do  the  deed  by  her  orders,  but  for  that 
reason  she  is  the  more  indebted  to  him  for  the 
doing  it.  She  expects,  she  says,  an  intimation 
that  her  dowry  as  queen-dowager  of  France  is  due, 
and  that  when  it  is  paid  she  will  not  forget  the 
pension  she  had  promised  to  Bothwellhaugb. 
(See  Labanoff,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.) 
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Note  1. 

Afai-i/s  Escape  from  Locldeven. 

A  minute  account  of  the  queen's  escape  from  Lochleven,  which  is  my 
authority  for  the  new  and  interesting  circumstances  given  in  the  text, 
was  communicated  by  John  Beaton,  brother  of  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  to  the  king  of  France,  and  transmitted  by  Petrucci,  the 
envoy  or  ambassador  of  the  grand-duke,  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  to  his 
master,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Paris,  21st  of  May,  1568.  Beaton,  it 
will  be  observed,  was  on  the  spot  watching  at  Kinross  for  the  queen  on 
the  evening  she  made  her  escape.  He  was  a  principal  contriver  of  the 
escape,  and  an  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  all. 

In  a  letter,  preserved  amongst  the  Morton  MSS.,  from  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy  to  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  dated  June  1st,  1568,  there  is 
the  following  passage:  — 

"Seeing  that  all  thir  three  taik  no  effect,  this  last  was  tane  in  hand 
and  executed,  devised  by  the  queen's  self,  George,  and  the  lad  Willie, 
and  Cursell  was  on  the  counsel,  who  received  all  writings,  messages, 
and  tokens  from  Willie,  sent  by  George  to  the  queen.  I  can  try  no 
more  of  your  servants  to  have  been  on  this  counsel.  .  .  As  to 
them  that  came  in  company  with  the  L.  Seton,  I  need  not  to  tell 
you  their  names;  but  James  Wardlaw  was  the  guide,  and  laid  them 
quietly  in  the  hill,  where  they  might  see  the  going  in  and  out  of  the 
boat.  When  I  know  farther,  ye  shall  understand  it,"  &c.  1st  June, 
1568. 

Note  2. 

Bailie  of  Langside. 

The  following  account  of  this  battle  is  taken  from  an  original  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  entitled, 

Advertisements  of  the  Conflict  in  Scotland. 

(The  blanks  are  left  in  consequence  of  the  original  being  in  those 
places  injured.) 

umh  May,  1568. 

"The  queen's  number  was  six  thousand. 

"The  earl  of  Argyle  her  lieutenant-general. 

"The  company  of  the  Lords  was  esteemed  to  be  four  thousand. 

"The  Hamiltons  had  the  vauntgarde  of  the  queen's  part,  assisted 
with  others,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand.  Both  companies  did 
strive  for  a  hill  nigh  adjoining  where  they  met.  Their  meeting  together 
was  in  a  strait  passage  through  a  village.  The  Lord  Hume,  the  Lord 
Semple,  and  the  Lord  Morton,  had  the  vauntgarde  on  that  side.  The 
fight  endured,  at  the  least,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  without  giving 
back.  The  queen's  party  first  gave  way,  and  then  pursued*  .  . 
at  the  beginning  of  which  chase  th'  earl  of  Moray,  willed  and  required 
all  his  to  spare  for  shedding  of  more  blood.  Otherwise  as  many  as 
were  on  foot,  which  were  the  greatest  number,  had  been  in  their 
enemy's  will,  for  the  h  .  .  whereof  the  Lord  Harris  was  general, 
fled  and  .  .  .  within  the  horses  of  them  that  were  lighted  of 
the  company. 

"The  queen  beheld  this  conflict  within  half  a  mile  distant,  standing 
upon  a  hill,  accompanied  with  Lord  Boyd,  the  Lord  Fleming,  and  the 
Lord  Harris'  son,  with  thirty  others,  who,  seeing  the  company  over- 
thrown, took  the  way  tof  [Dumbarton,  who  was  so  near  pursued  that 
she  could  not  take  the  boat  that  should  bring  her  into  Dumbarton, 
but  was  driven  to  take  the  way  to  Dumfries,  where  she  as  yet  remain- 
eth.]  The  estimation  of  the  number  that  was  slain  in  the  place 
where  they  fought,  by  the  view  of  them  that  have  skill,  is  judged  to 
be  six  or  seven  score,  beside  those  have  died  since  being  brought  into 
the  town,  and  other  places,  which  daily  die.    And  taken  prisoners  of 

*  So  in  Original. 
t  The  passage  inclosed  with  [  ]  is  scored  through  In  the  original. 


that  side  to  the  number  of  300  and  more,  whereof  the  Lord  Seton, 
the  Lord  Ross,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  the  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Mr. 
Cassillis,  the  sheriff  of  Ayr,  the  sheriff  of  Lithgow  who  bore  the 
Hamilton's  standard  in  the  vauntgarde,  himself  being  a  Hamilton,  the 
young  Laird  of  Preston,  the  Laird  of  Innerwick,  the  Laird  of  Pitmilly, 
and  the  Laird  of  Baweirg,  Andro  Melvin,  the  Laird  of  Boyne,  and 
Robert  Melvin,  Captain  Anstruther,  the  Laird  of  Trabrowne,  two  sons 
to  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  if  one  of  them  not  slain,  a  son  to  the 
abbot  of  Kylwinnon.  The  rest  of  the  number  that  is  taken  of  the 
three  hundred  is  all  of  the  surname  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  allys. 
Alexr.  Stewart  a  captain  of  footmen  slain. 

"John  Hamilton  of  Millbourne,  Mr.  of  the  household  to  the  Duke, 
also  slain.    John  Hamilton  of  Ormiston  slain. 

"The  prisoners  for  the  most  part  are  all  put  in  the  castle  of  Glas- 
gow. Of  the  Lords'  side  never  a  man  of  name  slain.  Divers  sore 
hurt.  The  Lord  Hume  hurt  in  the  leg  and  face,  and  overthrown, 
and  relieved  by  his  own  men.  The  Lord  Ochiltree  sore  hurt  and 
in  danger  of  his  life,  at  the  skirmish  on  horseback  in  the  morning, 
receiving  his  chief  wound  with  a  sword  in  his  neck,  given  by  the  Lord 
Harris,  whose  son,  in  the  revenge  of  his  father's  hurt,  had  slain  the 
Lord  Seaton,  had  not  the  earl  of  Moray  saved  bim  after  his  being 
yielded.  Andro  Kar  of  Fawdonside  likewise  hurt  in  danger  of  his 
life,  with  divers  others  gentlemen  sore  hurt. 

"The  earl  of  Argyle,  even  as  they  were  joining,  as  it  is  reported, 
for  fault  of  courage  and  spirit  swooned.  There  were  divers  of  the 
queen's  part  taken  and  not  brought  in,  for  there  was  the  father  against 
the  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  as  namely,  three  of  the  Melvyns 
of  the  Lords'  side,  and  two  of  the  queen's,  which  was  Robert  and 
Andro.  After  the  fight  had  long  continued,  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
land, called  Macfarlane,  who  not  xx  days  before  for  his  misbehaviour 
was  condemned  to  die,  and  yet  at  the  suit  of  the  countess  of  Moray 
had  his  pardon,  and  now  accompanied  with  two  hundred  of  bis  coun- 
trymen was  a  wing  to  the  vauntgarde  of  th'  east  side,  and  came  in 
and  executed  great  slaughter,  by  whom  the  victory  was  not  thought 
least  to  be  atchieved. 

"The  earl  of  Huntley  was  coming  to  the  queen  with 
with  great  speed,  untill  ........ 

got  the  warst,  and  then  .  .  of  field  pieces  of  brass  there 
was  x,  which  the  Lords  also  wan.  And  the  Mr.  Gunner,  with  a  great 
piece  from  the  Lords'  side. 

"The  day  following,  being  the  14th,  the  earl  sent  to  summon  the 
castle  of  Hamilton.  The  answer  respaited  till  the  next  morning,  and 
he  that  bad  the  charge  thereof  came  to  Glasgow  and  offered  the  keys 
to  the  earl  of  Moray  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  that  if  it  pleased  to 
send  any  thither  to  receive  it,  he  should;  and  be  answered  that  he 
would  go  himself,  and  so  did,  and  took  it  that  day  himself  about  12 
hours;  and  within  few  hours  afterwards  went  to  Draffen,  but  how  he 
hath  therein  prevailed  I  yet  know  not,  but  shall  at  the  return  of  those 
two  that  I  have  yet  remaining  there. 

"The  earl  of  Athole,  notwithstanding  his  promise  made  to  the  lords, 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  came.  The  Laird  of  Grange  had  the  charge  of 
the  horsemen  of  the  Lords'  side,  who  that  day  played  his  part.  The 
French  ambassador  was  either  at  Hamilton  or  in  the  field  the  day  of 
their  meeting.  The  earl  of  Eglinton,  being  of  the  queen's  side,  bestowed 
himself  in  a  house,  and  there  covered  with  straw  till  the  night,  and 
then  escaped. 

"The  noblemen  that  were  with  the  queen:  the  earl  of  Argyle,  th' 
earl  of  Eglinton,  the  earl  of  Cassillis'  brother,  with  bis  friends.  Tho 
earl  of  Rothes,  the  Lord  Boyd,  the  Lord  Fleming,  the  L.  Levyston, 
the  Lord  Seton,  the  Lord  Ross,  the  Lord  Tester,  the  Lord  Borthwick, 
the  Lord  Claud,  son  to  the  duke,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  . 
the  sheriff  of  Lithgow,  the  L.  and  of  Garleys,  the 

L.  Weemys  of  Fife,  with  all  the  whole  force  of  Galloway  and 
Liddesdalc. 

"That  day  the  carl  of  Moray  went  to  receive  the  castle  of  Hamil- 
ton, certain  of  his  horsemen  ran  a  foray,  and  got  many  naggs,  where- 
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npm  tlie  poor  people  made  a  great  lamentation,  and  immediately 
thereupon  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  their  goods  should 
be  delivered  again  and  no  spoil  to  be  made." 

Note  3. 

An  Order  for  Mary's  Execution  in  1569. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Leicester  referred  to  in  the  text.  It 
was  politely  communicated  to  me  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  a  well-known 
and  able  antiquary,  and  secretary  to  the  Camden  Society.  He  con- 
jectures that  it  was  written  to  Secretary  Walsingham,  but  the  address 
does  not  appear  on  the  letter.  It  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  volume  be- 
longing to  Frederick  Ouvry,  Esq.,  by  whose  permission  it  is  now 
printed.  The  volume  was  written,  as  Mr.  Bruce  conjectures,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  contains  transcripts  of 
many  letters  written  by  Leicester  from  the  Low  Countries.  I  have  in 
vain  searched  for  the  original  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  The  fact  which 
it  mentions,  that  a  great  seal  was  sent  for  Mary's  execution  of  a  sudden, 
at  the  time  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland's  rebellion,  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  new. 

Leicester  to  . 

"10th  October,  1585. 

"I  have  written  very  earnestly,  both  to  her  majesty  and  my  lord 
treasurer,  and  partly  also  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain,  for 
the  furtherance  of  justice  in  [on]  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  believe  me 
if  you  shall  defer  it,  either  for  a  parliament  or  a  greyt  session,  you 
will  hazard  her  majesty  more  than  ever ;  for  time  to  be  given  is  that 
the  traitors  and  enemies  to  her  will  desire. 

"Remember  how  upon  a  less  cause,  how  effectually  all  the  council 
of  England  once  dealt  with  her  majesty  for  justice  to  be  done  npon 
that  person,  for  being  suspected  and  infamed  to  be  consenting  with 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  the  rebellion.  You  know  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  was  sent  then,  and  thought  just  and  meet,  upon 
the  sudden  for  her  execution.  Shall  now  her  consent  and  practice  for 
the  destruction  of  her  majesty's  person  be  used  with  more  [regard] 
to  her  danger  than  the  less  found  fault?  Surely  I  tremble  at  it;  for 
I  do  assure  myself  of  a  new  more  desperate  attempt  if  you  shall  fall 
to  such  temporizing  solemnities;  and  her  majeaty  cannot  but  mislike 
you  all  for  it;  for  who  can  warrant  these  villains  from  her  if  that 
person  live,  or  shall  live  any  time  ?  God  forbid  ;  and  be  you  all  stout 
and  resolute  in  this  speedy  execution,  or  be  condemned  of  all  the 
world  for  ever.  It  is  most  certain,  if  you  will  have  her  majesty  safe, 
it  must  be  done ;  for  justice  doth  crave  it,  besides  policy.  It  is  the 
cause  I  send  this  poor  lame  man,  who  will  needs  be  the  messenger  for 
this  matter;  he  hath  bidden  such  pain  and  travel  here,  as  you  will 
not  believe.  A  faithful  creature  he  is  to  her  majesty  as  ever  lived. 
I  pray  you  let  her  not*  retain  him  still  now,  even  to  save  his  life,  for 
you  know  the  time  of  the  year  is  past  for  such  a  man  to  be  in  the  field  ; 
yet  will  he  needs  be  so,  and  means  to  return,  and  you  must  procure 
his  stay  as  without  my  knowledge,  or  else  I  lose  him  for  ever;  but 
if  he  come  hither,  it  is  not  like  if  he  can  continue;  he  deserves  as 
much  as  any  good  heart  can  do — be  his  good  friend  I  pray  you,  and  so 
God  bless  you — Hast — written  in  my  bed  upon  a  cushion,  this  10th, 
early  in  the  morning. 

"Your  assured. 

"I  pray  you  let  not  Candish  know  I  wrote  for  his  stay,  but  yet 
procure  it  in  any  wise." 

Note  4. 

Elizabeth's  Plot  for  the  Secret  execution  of  Mary  in  Scotland. 

The  following  are  the  Letters  which  contain  the  secret  history  of 
Killigrew's  mission. 

Henry  Killigrew  to  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester. 

"  Leith,  Hth  September,  1572. 

"May  it  please  your  good  lordships,  I  arrived  at  Berwick  the  11th 
day  of  this  present ;  and  after  I  had  some  conference  with  Mr.  Marshal 
touching  my  charge,  I  came  to  Tantallon,  where  the  Earl  Morton  had 
lain  sick  ten  days  before.  He  caused  me  to  stay  there  all  night,  by 
reason  whereof  many  speeches  passed,  which  now  for  haste  I  cannot 
enlarge ;  but,  in  sum,  it  may  please  your  honour  to  know  that  he 
assured  me,  that  for  his  part  he  was  the  same  man  he  always  professed 
himself  to  be,  both  for  the  king  his  master's  service,  and  the  doing  of  all 

*  So.  in  original,  hut  it  seems  incorrect.  It  should  he,  I  think.  "  let  her 
retain  lit  in  still  now." 


good  offices  to  continue  the  amity  with  the  queen  s  majesty,  my  sove- 
reign ;  that  he  knew  of  no  pensions  offered  by  Monsieur  de  Croc,  nor 
any  practices  for  conveying  the  king,  &c.  La  Croc  he  seemed  not  to 
like,  because  hitherto  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  king's  authority ; 
but  a  driver  of  time  in  this  treaty,  which  I  think  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  a  good  peace  without  further  trouble,  for  the  great  jealousy  the  one 
party  hath  that  the  other  meaneth  but  drift  of  time.  He  *  is  the 
king's  lieutenant-general  on  this  side  Stirling. 

"The  news  of  Fiance  doth  make  them  and  others  startle,  and  here 
methinks  doth  greatly  alienate  their  minds  from  that  king.  Where 
their  day  of  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  the  10th  day  of  this  month, 
certain  of  both  sides  convened  together  and  put  it  off  till  the  20th  of 
this  month,  at  which  time  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Morton,  with 
the  king's  friends,  do  meet  here  in  Leith.  In  this  meanwhile,  passing 
towards  my  Lord  Regent  to  Stirling,  I  thought  good,  having  met  Mr. 
James  Melvin  by  chance  in  this  town,  to  let  them  of  the  castle  know 
of  my  coming,  and  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  charge  I  have  to  deliver 
them  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  been  with  the  regent.  It  seemeth  I  am 
not  misliked  of  the  other  party,  and  therefore  I  hope  some  good  will 
grow,  even  in  the  matter  I  am  chiefly  sent  for,  whereof,  as  soon  as  I 
may  be  able  with  reason  I  shall  advertise  your  honours ;  and  in  this 
meantime,  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  pardon  this  rude  scribbling. 

"John  Knox  is  again  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  town  guarded;  and  this  also, 
which  is  somewhat  fortified  and  in  defence,  with  the  king's-  soldiers. 
From  Leith,  this  14th  of  September,  in  the  morning,  f 

"Your  honours'  most  bounden, 

"H.  KlLI.IGREW." 

Killigrew  to  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester. 

"  10th  October,  1572,  Stirling. 

"  May  it  please  your  good  lordships  to  be  advertised.  I  came  hither 
the  16th  of  this  present,  at  night,  and  the  next  day  I  was  bidden  to 
dinner  with  the  regent,  and  saw  the  king,  who  seemed  to  me  a  very 
toward  prince  of  his  age,  both  in  wit  and  person. 

"I  pressed  my  Lord  Regent's  grace  to  command  some  good  and 
reasonable  answers  to  be  made  unto  the  form  of  surety  demanded  by 
the  Castilians,  to  the  end  that  this  abstinence  be  not  neglected  as  the 
other  was,  without  doing  anything  for  the  peace  until  it  was  too  late ; 
and  in  this  motion  I  used  some  speeches  to  sound  his  inward  liking 
and  devotion  to  the  peace  indeed,  which  I  found  him  to  my  judgment 
most  desirous  thereof;  and  weary,  as  it  were,  in  respect  of  the  burden, 
charge,  and  trouble  sustained  by  the  regiment,  because  he  findeth  not 
the  assistance  he  looked  for,  neither  at  home,  nor  yet  from  abroad. 

"Touching  my  motion  his  grace  said,  that  he  had  given  order  to 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  to  deliver  me,  at  my  return  to  Edinburgh, 
such  answer  as  his  grace  and  the  council  had  caused  to  be  framed  to 
the  Castilians'  demands,  the  which,  he  hoped,  I  should  find  to  be 
reasonable.;  and  in  case  there  were  anything  to  their  misliking,  his 
grace  and  the  council  were  contented  to  be  ruled  therein  by  the  advice 
of  her  majesty,  wherein  they  nothing  doubted  the  care  her  majesty 
had,  both  of  the  preservation  of  their  young  king  and  his  estate.  And 
by  occasion  of  this  speech  his  grace  said  moreover  to  me,  how  he  had 
sent  his  resolute  mind  unto  my  lord  of  Morton  by  the  said  abbot 
touching  the  great  matter;  wherein  I  found  him  now  very  earnest, 
insomuch  that  he  desired  me  to  write  speedily  unto  both  your  honours 
to  further  the  same  by  all  the  good  means  you  might,  as  the  best,  and  as 
it  were,  the  only  salve,  for  the  cure  of  the  great  sores  of  this  common- 
wealth. I  am  also  put  in  good  hope  of  the  said  abbot,  that  I  shall 
receive  a  good  answer  of  my  lord  of  Morton's  touching  the  circum- 
stances, et  cetera,  which  I  omit  to  write  till  the  despatch  of  my 
courier,  by  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  honours  more  at 
length,  having  only  written  thus  much,  as  it  were,  by  the  way. 

"  I  perceive  the  regent's  first  coldness  grew  rather  for  want  of  skill 
how  to  compass  so  great  a  matter,  than  for  lack  of  good-will  to  exe- 
cute the  same.  He  desired  me  also  to  write  unto  your  honours  to  be 
suitors  unto  her  majesty  for  some  relief  of  money  towards  the  payment 
of  his  soldiers,  without  the  which  he  shall  not  be  able  to  do  his  master 
that  service  he  desireth."  . 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  unimportant  ^ 

Killigrew  to  Lords  Burghley  and  Leicester.§ 

"November  23,  1572. 

"  My  bounden  duty  most  humbly  remembered. 

*  i.  p..  Morton.  State  Paper  Office. 

}  Ibid  %  Original,  State  Paper  Office. 
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"Ygiur  honuu.a'  let  c.s  by  Captain  Arlington,  who  brought  licr 
m  ijesty'f  pacquct,  I  received  the  22nd  of  this  present,  in  the  which 
your  honours  do  earnestly  charge  me  witli  two  great,  yea,  very  great 
faults— one  that  I  should  have  passed  my  commission  in  the  handling 
of  the  great  cause  ;  the  ot  her,  for  that  I  showed  myself  willing  to  receive 
so  absurd  and  unreasonable  requests  as  I  sent  your  honours. 

"To  the  first  I  answer,  with  all  humbleness,  under  the  correction 
of  your  good  lordships,  that  whatsoever  cause  my  confounded  manner 
of  writing  gave  your  honours  so  to  think,  yet  if  it  shall  be  proved 
ever  hereafter  that  I  used  her  majesty's  name  therein,  or  passed  the 
hounds  of  my  commission,  I  will  never  desire  more  favour  of  your 
honours,  hot  rather  that  ye  would  do  justice  upon  me  to  the  example 
of  others. 

"I  forget  not,  my  lords,  the  great  charge  her  majesty  gave  me  at 
my  coming  hither,  saying,  that  no  more  was  privy  to  this  matter  but 
vour  honours  and  I,  and  that  if  it  came  forth,  the  blame  should  fall 
thereafter.  I  could  but  promise  her  majesty  it  should  be  to  me  as 
my  life,  which  I  trust  I  have  kept,  insomuch  that  when  I  was  adver- 
tised that  my  lord  keeper,  after  his  coming  to  the  court,  was  also 
m:ide  acquainted  with  the  matter,  I  durst  never  direct  my  letters  to 
him,  with  your  lordships',  but  thought  best  to  leave  the  same  to  your 
wisdoms.  And  this  is  absolute  to  the  first  point,  whatsoever  my 
Cornish  English  hath  occasioned  your  honours  to  gather  to  the  con- 
trarv,  that  I  never  used  her  majesty's  name,  nor  that  I  would  make 
any  motion  for  them  here,  but  to  your  honours  alone. 

"Now,  touching  the  receiving  of  the  Articles,  and  transcription  of 
them,  I  did  it  not  without  protestation  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
how  I  utterly  misliked  them,  assuring  him  farther,  that  I  took  them 
nut  to  any  other  end,  but  to  know  of  my  lord  of  Morton  whether 
they  were  according  to  his  meaning.  Whereupon  I  remember  the 
abbot  replied,  alleging  certain  causes  why  he  thought  her  majesty 
would  never  agree  to  any  such  thing,  therefore  that  this  was  a  mean 
tn  feel  your  lordship.'  judgments,  which  saying  of  his  I  did  insert  as 
near  as  I  could  remember  them  in  the  letter  and  after  the  'Articles.' 

"  I  humbly  beseech  your  honours  to  Consider  that  this  was  done  at 
such  time  as  the  late  regent  lay  a-dying,  which  matter  and  the  sequel 
thereof  did  so  occupy  my  head  and  hand,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  those 
Articles  with  a  confused  letter,  as  it  were  rather  to  let  your  honours 
see  the  manner  of  their  dealing  (whereof  I  had  given  warning  before 
in  my  other  letters),  than  that  I  did  allow  or  like  of  them,  and  there- 
fore I  advertised  your  honours  how  I  had  told  my  lord  of  Morton 
plainly,  that  1  had  not  sent  them,  but  only  received  them  of  the  abbot 
(whi)  was  gone  over  the  water),  to  know  whether  they  were  as  his 
lordship  meant  them — who,  taking  the  copy  which  I  had  in  my  hand 
to  show  him,  after  lie  had  read  them,  said,  that  the  abbot  had  missed 
in  something,  and  desired  me  not  to  send  the  Articles.  I  answered, 
he  need  not  desire  me,  for  though  he  would  give  me  never  so  much, 
I  would  not  do  it,  and  in  the  end  made  him  see  that  it  was  rather  a 
mockery  than  otherwise. 

"This  your  honours  may  trust  to  is  true,  although  the  time  were 
such  then  as  I  could  not  write  all  circumstances;  and  since  that  time, 
although  I  heard  some  time  a  glance  of  the  matter,  I  would  never 
give  great  ear  to  it.  .  .  .  and  truly,  my  lords,  I  was  stricken 
with  such  sorrow  upon  the  reading  of  your  letters,  I  was  not  able 
since  to  brook  anything  I  took  for  sustenance. 

"  By  your  honours'  bounden, 

"  H.  Kyli.yghew."  * 

Note  5. 
Death  of  Mar. 

On  the  day  the  Regent  Mar  died  at  Stirling,  namely  October  28, 
1672,  Killigrew  the  ambassador  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Lords  Burgh- 
ley  and  Leicester: — 

"May  it  please  your  good  lordship,  I  wrote  yesterday  to  Mr. 
Secretary  of  the  great  danger  my  Lord  Regent  was  in  of  his  life,  but 
since  he,  having  been  let  blood,  is  somewhat  amended.  My  lord  of 
Morton  told  me  the  same  day  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Areskine,  the  regent's  brother,that  there  was  no  hope  of  life  in 
him,  and  willed  him  to  provide  accordingly,  which  he  did,  as  your 
honours  shall  understand  by  Captain  Arrington,  who  shall  depart 
hence  to-morrow  at  the  farthest,  both  with  their  opinions  here  for  the 
peace,  as  also  for  the  matter  ye  wot  of,  which  in  mine  opinion  will 
nothing  satisfy  your  expectation,  unless  it  may  be  squared  and  framed 
to  a  better  and  more  reasonable  proportion,  as  I  think  it  will  upon  your 
answers.    I  look  this  night  for  a  man  I  sent  to  Stirling,  and  there- 

*  State  Paper  Office. 
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fore  shall  pcradventure  stay  a  little  the  longer,  that  I  may  send  you 
perfect  word  of  the  regent's  estate.  And  thus  referring  all  things 
to  Captain  Arrington's  letters,  i  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  your 
honours."  * 

"  EL  Kyu.ygkkw." 

N'>TE  6. 
Death  of  Grange. 
Regent  Morton  to  Kilugbbw. 

"  llo/yrood  House,  August  5,  1573. 

"  After  my  most  hearty  commendations,  I  received  your  letter  from 
Captain  Cockburn  as  I  returned  from  Stirling  towards  this  town  upon 
the  29th  of  July,  wherein  I  find  a  loving  continuance  of  your  care  and 
gude  will  towards  the  amity  of  thirf  countries,  and  friendship  to 
myself.    Of  the  quhilk  %  I  heartily  thank  you 

"  Upon  Monday  the  3rd  of  August,  Grange,  his  brother  Mr.  James, 
with  Mossman  and  Cockky,  the  goldsmiths  that  made  the  conterfeit 
money  in  the  castle,  were  executed,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
law  pronounced  against  them.  And  further  execution  is  no  yet  made. 
What  offers  were  made  on  Grange's  behalf  for  safety  of  his  life,  I 
send  you  herewith  the  copy,  which,  as  you  may  consider  are  large,  as 
meikle  §  as  possible  might  have  been  (ffered.  Yet,  considering  what 
has  been  and  daily  is  spoken  by  the  preachers,  that  God's  plague  will 
not  cease  quhill  ||  the  land  be  purged  of  blood,  and  having  regard  that 
such  as  are  interested  by  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  destruction 
of  their  houses,  and  away  taking  of  their  goods,  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  any  offer  made  to  me  in  particular,  quhilk  I  accepting,  should 
have  been  cassin  in  double  inconvenience,  I  deliberated  to  let  justice 
proceed  as  it  has  done. 

"I  have  written  to  my  Lady  Lennox,  to  crave  of  the  mar  hal  of 
Berwick  the  king  my  sovereign's  jewels  that  are  in  his  hands,  which 
he  is  obliged  in  honour,  and  by  indenture  and  promise  made  at  the 
incoming  of  the  queen's  majesty's  forces,  to  deliver  in  my  hands  to 
the  king's  use.  It  may  be  that  he  will  use  them  liberally  now  at 
court,  and  make  friends  by  them.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  give  a.ivice 
to  my  Lady  Lennox  in  what  order  it  is  best  that  she  handle  this 
matter."    .    .  .** 

Note  7. 

Attack  on  Stirling,  IGth  April,  1578. 

A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  successful  attack  on  Stir- 
ling castle,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  Morton  to  the  supreme 
power  in  the  government,  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Lord  Burghley. 

Bowes  to  BuRGHLEY.ff 

"Edinburgh,  April  28,  1578. 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship.  On  Saturday  last,  about  six  in  the 
morning,  the  earl  of  Mar,  accompanied  with  the  abbots  of  Drybnrgh 
and  Cambuskenneth,  and  their  servants  ordinarily  lodged  in  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  came  to  the  castle  gate,  with  pretence  to  go  a  hunt- 
ing; and  finding  there  the  master  and  his  servants,  the  abbots  called 
the  master  aside,  charging  him  that  he  had  much  abused  the  earl  of 
Mar  his  nephew,  and  far  overseen  himself  in  withholding  the  custody 
of  the  king  and  castle  from  the  earl.  The  master,  after  reasonable 
excuse  made,  found  that  they  pressed  to  possess  the  keys,  and  com- 
mand the  piece;  and  reaching  himself  to  an  halbcrt,  his  servants  came 
to  assist  him.  Dryburgh  and  some  with  him  stayed  the  master; 
Cambuskenneth  and  his  complices  assaulted  the  rest;  when  Buchanan, 
one  of  the  mister's  men,  was  sore  hurt.  After  the  fray  pacified,  the 
master  and  the  abbots  withdraw  themselves  to  the  hall  to  debate  the 
matter;  and  Argyle  being  then  a-bed,  rose  speedily,  and  came  with 
a  small  number  to  the  hall,  where,  hearing  that  the  master  and  the 
abbots  were  in  quiet  communicati  in,  he  retired  himself  to  his  chamber, 
and,  arming  himself,  he  assembled  his  servants,  that  with  the  master 
were  able  to  have  overmatched  the  other.  But  the  master  b  ing 
then  fully  satisfied,  Argyle  was  likewise  soon  after  appeased  ;  and  then 
yielding  possession  for  the  earl,  they  agreed  at  length  to  remove 
thence,  and  draw  to  concord,  specially  to  satisfy  the  king,  who  of  the 

"  State  Paper  Office,  Killigrew  to  Burghley  and  Leicester,  26fh  October, 
1672. 

t  These.  J  The  which.  ?  As  much. 

||  Until.  \  Tin- .wn  •*  State  Pa,.,  r  Office, 

t)  Original,  British  Museum,  Caligula, C.  v.  fol.89. 
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tumult,  as  is  reported,  was  in  great  fear,  and  teared  las  hair,  saving 
the  master  was  slain  And  as  I  am  informed,  his  grace  by  night 
hath  been  by  this  means  so  discouraged,  as  in  his  sleep  he  is  here- 
with greatly  disquieted.  After  all  this  was  ended,  the  earls  of  Argyle 
and  Mar,  the  two  abbots  and  Mr.  Buchanan,*  advertised  by  their 
letters  this  council  of  this  accident;  declaring  that  the  parties  were 
well  reconciled;  and  persuaded  the  council  to  proceed  forwards  in  the 
course  determined  for  the  government,  as  no  such  matter  had  hap- 
pened. Argyle  departed  out  of  the  castle,  and  he  is  now  gone  to  levy 
his  forces,  meaning  to  return  within  two  days  at  the  farthest. 

"In  this  uproar,  the  eldest  son  of  the  master  was  so  crushed  in  the 
throng,  as  he  died  the  next  day.  The  master  is  fallen  into  vehement 
disease,  with  danger  of  his  life. 

"Upon  the  coming  of  the  said  letters  from  Stirling,  on  Saturday 
about  nine  in  the  afternoon,  the  council  assembled;  and  after  some 
hot  humours  digested,  they  despatched  Montrose  that  night  towards 
Stirling,  to  understand  and  certify  to  them  the  true  state  of  the 
matter,  to  persuade  quietness  about  the  king's  person,  and  to  contiuue 
this  present  government  established  until  the  next  parliament. 

"Montrose,  after  long  abode  at  the  lord  of  Livingston's  house, 
came  to  Stirling  in  the  next  day,  and  was  received  into  the  castle. 
He  putteth  the  council  in  good  hope  that  the  matter  is  well  pacified, 
and  that  this  government  shall  not  by  this  accident  be  impeached. 
Whereupon  the  most  part  of  this  council,  pretending  to  have  the 
king's  letters  commanding  their  repair  to  him,  are  departed  this  day 
towards  Stirling;  but  what  shall  ensue  hereof  is  greatly  doubted. 

"Lochleven,  being  speedily  advertised  of  the  do.ngs  of  the  abbots, 
came  the  same  day  to  Stirling,  and  with  some  difficulty  (as  out- 
wardly was  showed)  was  let  into  the  castle  with  one  servant,  whom 
presently  he  returned  to  Lochleven  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  him- 
self remaineth  btill  in  the  castle.  The  earl  of  Morton,  upon  the  first 
advertisement,  came  to  Lochleven;  despatched  his  servant  to  the 
earl  of  Angus,  to  put  all  his  friends  and  forces  in  a  readiness  on  an 
hour's  warning.  And  many  noblemen,  being  friends  to  these  two 
earls,  have  done  the  like ;  nevertheless  they  show  no  force  nor  assem- 
bly as  yet. 

"The  lords  of  the  council  have  likewise  levied  all  their  powers, 
drawing  so.ne  part  with  all  possible  speed  towards  Stirling,  and  leav- 
ing the  residue  in  readiness  upon  warning. 

"Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  council  will  be  readily  received  and 
welcomed  to  the  king  and  to  all  the  castle,  without  further  change; 
and  many  think  that,  by  the  means  of  the  abbots,  the  king  shall  cause 
them  to  retire  to  their  own  houses,  till  his  pleasure  be  further  known. 
And  in  case  they  disobey  the  same ;  then  to  lay  siege  and  take  the 
castle.  That  then  the  king  will  cause  the  earl  of  Morton  and  other 
nobles  to  levy  their  power  within  the  realm,  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
rescue  his  person  from  their  violence.  What  storm  shall  fall  out  of 
these  swelling  heats  doth  not  yet  appear.  But  I  think,  verily,  and 
that  within  two  or  three  days,  that  it  will  burst  into  some  open 
matter  ;  discovering  sufficiently  the  purposes  intended  ;  wherein,  to 
my  power,  I  shall  seek  to  quench  all  violent  rages,  aud  persuade 
unity  and  concord  among  them  ;  which,  if  this  sudden  chance  had  not 
happened,  might  easily  have  taken  place.  Thus  referring  the  rest  to 
the  next  occasion, 

"And  with  humble  duty,  &c. 

"  Robert  Bowes  " 

Note  8. 

Composition  between  Morton  and  his  Enemies. 

Lord  Hunsdon's  letter  from  Berwick  to  Lord  Burghley,  referred  to 
in  the  text,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  v.  fol. 
101,  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  composition  between 
Morton  and  his  powerful  opponents.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

HuNSDON  TO  BURGHLEY. 

"  Berwick,  August  19,  1578. 

"My  very  good  Lord,  — I  will  not  trouble  yov.r  lordship  with  any 
long  discourse  touching  this  matter  in  Scotland." 

Hunsdon  then  refers  Burghley  to  Mr.  Bowes'  letter,  "who,"  he  says, 
"  has  the  greatest  merit  in  bringing  about  peace :  otherwise  there  had 
been  such  a  slaughter  as  would  not  have  been  appeased  in  Scot!  nd 
these  many  years — the  malice  of  tho  lords  and  their  adherents,  esper  ally 
the  wardens  of  Tevydale  and  the  Merse  and  their  bands,  whicl.  was 
their  greatest  force  against  Morton,  was  so  great  and  so  desirous  of 
revenge.  They  of  the  Merse  made  them  a  standard  of  blue  sa.cenet, 
*  This  was  the  celebrated  Buchanan. 


and  in  it  a  child  painted  within  a  grate,  with  this  speech  out  of  his 
mouth,  '  Liberty  I  crave,  and  cannot  it  have.'  They  seemed  to  answer 
under  it,  '  Either  you  shall  have  it,  or  we  will  die  fur  it ; '  so  as,  though 
their  malice  to  Morton  was  their  quarrel  indeed,  yet  they  made  the 
detaining  of  the  king  their  colour. 

"  My  lord,  the  queen's  maj :  hath  now  both  sides  at  her  devotion, 
and  the  party  of  Athole  and  Argyle  more  in  show  than  the  king's ; 
for  the  king's  side  terms  the  others  Englishmen,  because  they  were 
contented  to  put  the  whole  of  their  causes  to  her  majesty;  which  the 
other  lords,  being  required  of  Mr.  Bowes  to  do  the  like,  Morton  utterly 
refused  the  same,  saying  that  the  K.  and  his  council  would  end  them. 
But  if  Mr.  Bowes'  travel,  and  some  other  means,  had  not  taken  place, 
it  was  very  like  that  Morton  had  been  hard  bestead;  for  although  the 
king's  side  were  something  more  in  number,  yet  were  the  others  better 
chosen  men,  far  better  horsed  and  armed,  and,  besides,  few  of  them 
but,  either  for  their  own  causes  or  their  friends,  hare  Morton  a  deadly 
hatred  and  sour  desire  of  revenge,  which  was  but  in  few  of  the  king's 
side  against  any  of  the  other  lords.  I  pray  God  her  majesty  do  so  deal 
now,  having  both  sides  at  her  devotion,  as  she  may  keep  them  both ; 
which  surely  she  may  easily  do  if  she  will. 

"  The  king  hath  sent  her  majesty  a  cast  of  Falcons.  I  would  be 
glad  that  her  majesty  would  remember  him  with  some  token. 

"Thus  have  I  troubled,  &c,  &c,  &c, 

"  F.  Hunsdon." 

Note  9. 

Destruction  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  by  Morton  in  1579. 

The  following  letter  of  Captain  Nicholas  Arlington  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ley, describes  his  negotiations  with  the  young  king,  and  the  deep 
feeling  of  hatred  and  revenge  which  animated  so  many  of  the  nobility 
against  the  house  of  Hamilton.  It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  C.  v.  fol.  130. 

Nicholas  Aerington  to  Burghley. 

"  Berwick,  10th  October,  1579. 

"Right  Honourable —  Having  given  my  attendance,  as  well  at 
Stirling  as  at  Edinburgh,  these  twenty-six  days,  for  answer  of  the 
king  to  such  letters  and  instructions  as  I  had  to  deliver  and  deal  in 
from  the  queen's  highness  my  sovereign  with  the  king  there;  and 
having  used  my  duty  and  diligence  there  to  my  simple  knowledge,  as 
well  to  the  king  himself  as  to  the  whole  board  and  nobility,  .  .  . 
I  have  now  received  the  king's  letter  in  answer,  which  I  send  herewith 
to  your  honour,  as  also  a  letter  to  her  highness  from  the  earl  of 
Morton,  &c.  Yet,  in  using  such  conference  with  his  grace,  as  her 
majesty's  letters  and  instructions  did  lead  me  unto,  touching  the 
Hamiltons,  I  could  not  find  in  the  king  other  than  fervent  hatred 
against  them,  and  as  it  were  a  fear  he  had  of  them,  if  they  should 
remain  or  inhabit  within  that  realm,  to  be  dangerous  to  his  person. 
I  found  the  like  devotion  of  the  whole  nobility  there  towards  them, 
and  not  willing  to  pity  their  cause;  and  thought  not  only  discourtesy 
in  receiving  them  in  England,  but  as  much  in  soliciting  their  causes, 
being  so  odious  murderers  to  the  king's  dearest  friends  ;  yet  seeming 
to  be  grateful  of  her  majesty's  good  [will]  in  forewarning  the  danger 
that  might  happen  to  the  king's  estate  by  their  banishment  into  foreign 
countries,  being  of  so  great  a  house  and  quality.  .  .  .  Touching 
the  present  state  of  that  country,  the  king  baih  not  been  directly 
moved  by  the  council,  or  any  number  of  councillors  or  noblemen 
together,  for  any  marriage  with  any  particular  person.  Yet  it  is 
thought  that,  as  there  be  several  factions  in  that  matter,  so  every  one 
of  them  seeketh  to  persuade  the  K.  to  marry  in  that  place  that  may 
be  best  for  their  own  purpose  ;  wherein  some  look  for  France,  some  for 
Spain,  some  for  Denmark ;  and  it  is  said  the  matter  will  be  offered  to 
the  queen  shortly,  with  request  to  dispose  himself  such  way  as  shall  be 
found  most  convenient  for  his  marriage ;  and  it  seems  that  the  K.,  of 
his  own  inclination,  best  liketh  and  affecteth  to  match  with  England  in 
marriage,  in  case  he  may  find  her  majesty  favourable  tc  him. 

"  Touching  Monsieur  de  Aubigny,  it  appeareth  that  the  king  is  much 
delighted  with  his  company,  and  he  is  like  to  win  to  special  favour; 
and  not  only  to  be  earl  of  Lennox  in  reversion  (after  the  earl  present}, 
but  also  to  have  some  part  of  the  Hamiltons'  lands,  if  he  may  be 
drawn  to  religion.  He  hath  not,  as  yet,  dealt  in  any  matter  of 
marriage  with  the  king,  nor  in  any  matter  of  great  weight,  but  defers 
all  those  things  to  further  time.  He  means  to  abide  in  Scotland  this 
winter.  His  wife  is  looked  for  there,  with  her  younger  brother 
Andraeks.    He  lives  in  court  more  than  his  living  will  bear,  as  is 
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thought ;  whereupon  some  judges  he  is  borne  with  some  greater  than 
himself  He  hath  many  followers,  as  Mr.  Henry  Ker  and  others,  that 
are  much  suspected;  which  they  perceive,  causing  them  to  be  more 
wary  to  meddle  in  anything  as  yet. 

"This  parliament  holds  at  Edinburgh,  the  20th  of  this  month, 
which  is  thought  chiefly  for  these  causes:  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Hamiltons  and  Sir  James  Balfour;  for  the  confirmation  of  all  things 
done  in  the  regents'  times  during  the  king's  minority ;  and  for  order  to 
be  done  in  the  king's  house  and  revenues.  The  heartburn  and  hatred 
betwixt  the  earl  of  Morton  and  the  Kers  and  the  Humes,  who  depend 
upon  Argyle,  Montrose,  and  that  fellowship,  still  continueth. 

"The  king  is  generally  well  loved  and  obeyed  of  both  sides,  and  of 
all  the  people.  Thus  craving  pardon  for  my  evil  scribbling,  using 
more  another  weapon  than  the  pen,  I  do  commit  your  honour  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Almighty. 

"Nicholas  Arrington." 
Note  10. 

Poisoning  of  the  Earl  of  Atkole,  and  State  oj  Parties  in  Scotland,  p.  47. 

The  two  following  letters,  which  are  printed  from  the  originals  in 
the  Bowes  Papers,  relate  to  the  state  of  the  country  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Athole  : — ■ 

Letter  from  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  Sir  George 
Bcwes.    Dated,  29th  April,  1579  * 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you  for  salutation. 

"I  wrote  to  you  before,  the  day  and  date  of  the  earl  of  Athole 
deid,f  quhilk  was  the  24th  of  this  instant  April. 

"He  was  opened  and  bowelled  on  Sunday,  and  it  is  plainly  said 
he  was  poisoned,  for  so  they  perceive  when  he  was  opened.  The 
Earl  of  Montrose  and  the  Bailie  of  Arrol  is  left  chief  councillors  to 
the  Earl  of  Athole's  son,  quhilk  J  is  eighteen  years  old. 

"His  father  has  given  him  in  command  to  keep  friendship  with  all 
them  that  he  was  in  friendship  withal  before. 

"There  is  great  strife  and  debate  quhilk  should  be  chancellor ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  has  gotten  the  grant  of  it  at  the  king. 

"Morton  is  at  Castle  Semple  with  Boyd,  and  has  ane  enterprise 
upon  the  Hamiltons,  at  least  seems  so ;  but  all  is  falsett§  he  means. 

"To  this  effect,  Captain  Crawford  is  to  take  up  ane  hundred  men, 
and  Captain  Hume  ane  other  hundred;  but  I  think  my  lord  of  Athole's 
deid  shall  make  them  run  a  new  course. 

"Ye  shall  surely  know  that  Athole's  fellowship  will  not  leave  the 
common  cause ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  ye  shall  hear  of  some  alter- 
ation shortly. 

"Our  name  and  the  Kers  is  lying  at  wait  what  shall  be  enterprised. 
I  wrote  to  you  before  we  shall  never  be  Morton's. 

"It  is  thought  that  Argyle  shall  take  Athole's  place  plain  upon  him, 
and  begin  where  he  left;  and  Montrose  will  be  a  spur  to  the  same. 

"We  are  surely  informed  that  the  king  of  Denmark  has  levied  six 
thousand  men  to  come  on  Orkney  and  Shetland:  by  whose  means  this 
is  done  I  wrote  to  you  before  in  my  last  letter. 

"The  earl  of  Angus  remains  at  Tantallon. 

"The  court  is  very  quiet  at  this  time.  I  pray  God  preserve  our 
king,  for  he  is  in  great  hazard :  for  if  they  begin  the  Italian  fashion 
in  the  king's  house,  what  good  shall  we  look  for  so  long  as  he  is  there? 
Surely,  I  fear  me,  if  he  be  not  gotten  out  of  their  hands,  they  will  the 
like  with  him.    As  I  hear  farther,  you  shall  be  advertised. 

"  Written  the  20th  April,  1579.    Your  loving  friend. 

Letter  of  Intelligence  from  an  Anonymous  Correspon- 
dent to  Sir  George  Bowks. 

"Sir, — Albeit  the  time  hath  been  short  since  your  departure,  the 
accidents  and  mutations  in  this  realm  hath  not  been  of  small  import- 
ance. As  I  wrote  to  you  of  before,  that  the  carl  of  Athole  his  sick- 
ness was  thought  to  be  mortal,  so  he  is  now  departed  this  present  life, 
at  Kincardine,  the  25th  of  April,  not  without  great  suspicion,  and  a 
crying  out  that  he  was  poisoned.  And  yet  I  think,  with  time,  that 
bruit  will  vanish,  notwithstanding  that  the  lord  of  Aratully,  ||  whose 
name  is  Stewart,  was  by  the  earl  of  Montrose,  and  the  remanent 
friends  that  was  present  when  the  corpse  was  opened,  sent  to  the 
king's  majesty,  humbly  requiring  for  trial  and  punishment.    To  whom 

*  From  the  Bowes  MSS.  orig.  t  Death,  which. 

X  Quhilk— which,  for  who.       g  Fnlsett,  falsehood.  ]Grandtully. 


his  majesty  answered, — Gif *  that  matter  were  true,  it  concerned 
himself  for  divers  respects;  and  yet,  as  it  were  a  shame  to  him 
to  leave  the  matter  untried,  and  gif  need  required  unpunUhed,  so 
were  it  ane  sin  to  slander  any  innocent  personage:  and  therefore 
he  would  not  fail,  first  to  take  trial,  and  thereafter  to  proceed  to 
punishment. 

"The  haillf  friends  of  the  dead  are  convened  at  Dunkelden  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  where  the  young  earls  of  Athole  and  Montrose  put  in 
deliberation  what  were  best  way  to  come  by  ane  revenge  of  this 
heinous  fact. 

"It  hath  been  concluded  with  that  assembly,  that  not  only  those 
which  were  present  should  crave  justice  of  this  matter  at  the  king's 
majesty,  but  also  all  the  sociats  of  the  Falkirk  should  be  convened  to 
crave  the  same.  Upon  this  conclusion,  a  convention  of  the  foresaids 
is  appointed  to  be  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  15th  May;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  their  appointed  diet  shall  not  hold,  in  respect  of  tbo 
causes  subsequent. 

"Upon  the  1st  May,  a  matter,  before  concluded,  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Letters  was  directed  by  the  king  and  council  to  charge  the  lords 
of  Arbroath  and  Paisley  to  exhibit  their  brother,  the  earl  of  Arran, 
before  the  king,  in  Stirling,  upon  the  20th  of  the  said  month;  which 
letters  was  only  devised  to  put  the  said  lords  in  hope  that  no  further 
shall  proceed  against  them  but  by  the  order  aforesaid. 

"The  earl  of  Morton  before  that  time  was  sent  to  Dalkeith,  the 
earl  of  Angus  to  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Lennox  to  Glasgow,  the  Lord 
Ruthven  to  Stirling;  all  these  persons  having  their  forces  privately 
warned  upon  the  3rd  of  March,  marched  towards  Hamilton  and  Dratt- 
nage,  where  they  made  their  rendezvous  before  their  setting  forward. 
The  twae  brether  %  was  fled  away,  and  left  the  house  garnished  ;  which 
are  now  enclosed,  and  ready  to  be  given  up. 

"  Immediately  after  the  said  lords  was  upon  the  fields  to  press 
towards  Hamilton,  when  they  were  certain  that  no  intelligence  could 
prevent  their  doings,  proclamation  was  sent  forth  by  the  king  and 
council,  at  an  hour  proclaimed  in  divers  sheriffdoms,  to  follow  the 
same  lords  for  prosecuting  and  apprehending  of  the  two  foresaid 
brethren  and  their  complices.    ■    ■  ■ 

"This  sudden  and  unexpected  dealing  and  proceeding  is  like  to 
put  such  affray  in  the  minds  of  the  associates  at  Falkirk,  that  their 
appointed  diet  for  meeting  at  Edinburgh  shall  turn  to  great  uncertainty. 

"Besides  this,  the  Lord  Seton  is  charged  to  appear  personally  at 
Stirling,  upon  the  Gth  day  hereof,  to  answer  super  inqnirendis ;  where 
he  is,  for  divers  respects,  to  be  committed  to  ward. 

"John  Seton,  second  son  to  the  said  lord,  arrived  in  this  country 
upon  the  2nd  of  May.  He  is  created  Cavallero  de  Buca  of  the  Catholic 
king  of  Spain.  But  I  believe  this  commission  shall  be  of  the  less 
efficacy,  that  his  father  is  now  by  chance  happened  in  the  midst  of 
these  troubles.  ■  ■  By  fame  nobody  is  charged  with  this  heinous 
fact  of  poison  but  the  Lady  Mar,  and  her  brother  the  comptroller, 
quhilk  is  thought  shall  be  after  trial  evanished  ;  because  divers  does 
believe,  that  this  bruit  hath  rather  proceeded  upon  malice  to  found 
ane  quarrel  upon,  nor  upon  any  sure  ground.  Ye  may,  by  yourself, 
consider  that  all  these  matters  tend  to  this  fine,  §  to  bring  the  king 
to  Edinburgh  out  of  fear.  ■  ■  The  rulers  of  his  affairs  and  person 
are  looked  for  to  be  these;  the  Earls  Morton,  Btichan,  Argyle  gif 
he  will  leave  the  associates,  and  Montrose  in  like  manner,  and  the 

Lord  Ruthven.     It  is  thought  that  at  the  king's  desire,  shall  be  || 

accept  upon  him  the  office  of  chancellor;  and  failing  of  that,  it  is  in 
question  betwixt  Argyle  and  Buchan,  of  thir  twae  whay  shall  be 
thought  meetest  by  the  king  and  council. 

"I  write  only  unto  you  nudam  et  reram  historiam,  leaving  to  your 
own  judgment  to  discourse  what  shall  follow;  whilk  is  able  enough  to 
do,  in  respect  that  all  the  affairs  of  this  country  is  better  to  you  known 
nor  by  writing  can  be  explained. 

"I  have  had  large  conference  with  **  which  I  cannot  at  this  time 

commit  to  writing.  It  appeareth  that  he  is  in  part  offended  with 
some  proceedings,  but  yet  easily  mitigate,  gif  the  great  word  to  you 
known  shall  be  spoken. 

"The  Flemish  painter  is  in  Stirling,  in  working  of  the  king's  por- 
traiture, but  expelled  forth  of  the  place  at  the  beginning  of  thir 
troubles.  I  am  presently  travelling  to  obtain  him  license  to  see  the 
king's  presence  thrice  in  the  day,  till  the  end  of  his  woik;  quhilk  will 
be  no  sooner  perfected  nor  nine  days,  after  the  obtaining  of  this 
license."    ■  • 

♦  If.  J  Whole.  {  The  two  brothers.  g  Fine,  end. 

||  So  in  the  original.  The  writer  hiul  meant  to  score  out  hr,  but  forgot. 
\  Thir  twae,  these  two. 

•■  Morton  is  here  meant,  I  thtiik.  What  the  " grtnl  word"  was  which 
the  writer  thinks  would  operate  like  a  talisman  on  this  proud  and  able  peer, 
is  not  easily  discovered. 
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Note  11. 

James*  Letter  to  Mary. 

In  the  State  Paper  Office,  there  is  an  original  letter  of  the  young 
king,  written  at  this  time  to  his  mother  the  captive  queen.  Mary 
had  sent  him  a  ring;  and  the  little  ape  which  appears  in  the  postscript, 
whose  fidelity  he  so  much  commends,  was  perhaps  also  a  present 
from  her. 

Note  12. 

Randolph's  Negotiation  in  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth's  Attempt  to  save 
M orton. 

The  following  letter  of  Randolph  to  Walsingham,  written  immedi- 
ately before  his  leaving  that  country,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  save  Morton,  and  the  abstract  from  his  original  account  of  his 
negotiation  upon  this  snbject,  contain  many  interesting  particulars,  too 
detailed  and  minute  for  a  general  history. 

Randolph  to  Walsingham.* 

"  May  it  please  your  honour. — There  is  so  much  matter  fallen  out 
against  Morton,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  by  the  confession  of  Whit- 
tingham,  brother  to  Archibald  Douglas,  George  Fleck,  Andrew  Nesbit, 
John  Reid,  and  Saunders  Jerdan,  that  it  is  thought  nothing  can  now 
save  his  life.  The  king's  self  is  so  vehement  against  him,  and  not 
one  councillor  that  dare  open  his  mouth  for  him.  All  men  are  ap- 
palled ;  courage  and  stomach  quite  overthrown.  His  enemies  pursue 
these  matters  hot  against  him,  and  his  friends  able  to  do  him  no  good. 
Neither  can  I  yet  be  particularly  informed  of  the  matters  they  have 
against  him.  I  think  his  days  will  not  be  long  here;  and  yet  have 
I  wrought  for  him,  and  yet  do  for  him,  as  for  mine  own  self.  The 
good  course  that  was  intended  for  meeting  of  commissioners  is  now 
smally  accounted  of;  alleging  now  that  nothing  less  was  intended 
than  that  Morton's  case  should  be  committed  to  treaty.  Your  honour 
hath  now  both  to  consider  and  advise  what  is  to  be  done,  and  that 
with  all  expedition. 

"  .  .  I  have  been  here  so  well  dealt  with,  that,  besides  the  libel 
set  upon  my  lodging's  door  on  Wednesday  last,  I  had  a  shot  bestowed 
on  the  window  of  my  chamber,  in  the  place  where  I  am  wont  to  sit 
and  write.  My  good  hap  was  to  be  away  when  it  was  shot,  otherwise 
either  Milles  or  I  bad  been  past  writing;  for  the  piece  being  charged 
with  two  bullets,  struck  the  wall  opposite  before  me,  and  behind  him, 
where  I  am  accustomed  to  sit,  the  table  between  us.  Some  show  of 
search  is  made  for  fashion's  sake.  The  rest  I  have  written  to  my 
Lord  Hunsdon,  &c.  And  so.    .    .    Edinburgh,  25th  March,  1581." 

"T.  R." 

Mr.  Randolph's  Negotiation  in  Scotland.! 

"17th  January,  R.  took  his  journey  into  Scotland  from  Berwick. 

"By  the  way,  he  received  word  of  Morton's  being  removed  from 
Edinburgh  castle  to  Dumbarton  castle,  which  made  him  hasten  for- 
ward. Next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  had  an  audience  of  the  king. 
The  king  promised  Morton  should  be  put  to  his  trial. 

"2nd  Audience,  21st  January. —  The  king  promised  that  nothing 
should  be  done  against  Morton,  without  open  trial  and  lawful  favour. 
About  this  time  came  the  bruit  of  her  majesty's  forces  about  the 
Borders;  this  gave  him  [Randolph]  greater  boldness  to  proceed  both 
with  the  king  and  against  D'Aubigny. 

"3rd  Audience,  25th  January.  — R.  charged  some  of  the  Scottish 
council  with  breaking  the  amity,  especially  Lennox;  and  produced 
two  intercepted  letters  written  by  the  B.  of  Glasgow: — Lennox 
warmly  defended  himself.  He  gave  copies  of  the  letters,  and  demanded 
a  speedy  reply.  All  this  time  the  report  of  the  forces  on  the  Borders 
continued. 

"4th  Audience,  30th  January. — The  king  begged  to  hear  any 
further  matter  against  Lennox.  After  this  the  ambassador  began  to 
deal  according  to  the  third  part  of  his  instructions;  to  deal  with  such 
oi  the  nobility  as  came  unto  him ;  to  represent  the  hazard  to  the 
king's  person,  and  the  danger  to  themselves  (intending  to  make  out 
a  party  in  this  way,  fit  to  join  with  her  majesty's  forces).  At  first 
he  had  good  hope ;  but  finding  that,  day  by  day,  the  king  grew  more 
affectionate  to  the  one  and  aggravated  against  the  other,  they  all 
began  to  fail;  and  'no  man  seemed  willing  either  to  enterprise  it 
himself,  or  join  with  others  in  this  action.'  As  these  things  were  thus 
underhand  in  brewing,  the  king  sent  his  answer  by  a  clerk  of  the 
council  :  — 
*  Orig  March  25, 1581. 

t  The  original  paper,  of  which  this  Is  an  abstract,  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  one  of  Walsingham's  clerks. 


''1st,  that  Morton's  trial  was  delayed  for  want  of  Archibald 
Douglas. 

"  2nd.  The  matter  against  Lennox  seemed  to  be  forged. 

"  After  this  the  king  assembled  the  General  Estates  of  the  realm, 
the  matter  being  weighty,  on  the  20th  February.  The  interval  gave 
R.  time  to  labour  privately  with  the  nobility,  representing  the  great- 
ness of  Aubigny,  his  offences  against  Elizabeth,  and  the  danger  to 
themselves.  He  also,  in  a  private  access  to  the  king,  laid  before  him 
his  estate  at  large :  the  king  took  all  well. 

•'  All  this  time  the  earl  of  Lennox  made  private  means  to  speak 
with  Randolph,  standing  still  upon  his  purgation,  which  (being  so 
commanded)  he  still  resisted,  which,  notwithstanding  grieved  him 
[Randolph]  much,  as  he  understood  a  reconciliation  was  about  to  be 
wrought  between  Lennox  and  Morton,  and  the  king  approved  of  it ; 
and  was  to  have  gone  to  Glasgow  the  better  to  contrive  the  matter ; 
'albeit  that  purpose  took  not  effect;  for  Morton's  friends,  esteeming 
this  course  dishonourable,  broke  it  off.' 

"  It  was  next  determined  to  send  Lord  Seton  from  the  king  to 
her  maj. 

"  This  staid  by  Randolph. 

"The  bruit  of  the  gathering  of  English  forces  on  the  Borders  con- 
tinuing, it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  lieutenant  and  12  captains, 
with  commissions  to  levy  120  men. 

"  All  this  time,  as  matters  grew  worse,  Mr.  Randolph  omitted 
not  underhand  to  procure  a  party,  labouring  by  all  means  to  make 
Morton's  case  fearful  unto  them,  and  the  greatness  of  Lennox  odious; 
alluring  them  by  promises  of  Elizabeth's  support.  Notwithstanding 
all,  vel  prece  vel  pretio,  though  many  seemed  forward,  no  man  would 
be  foremost — no  assurance  could  be  had  except  on  Angus,  Mar,  and 
Glencairn.  They  said,  also,  there  was  a  want  of  sufficient  proof  of  the 
matters  with  which  Lennox  was  charged  withal. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Lennox  were  not  idle,  and  made 
a  great  impression,  urging,  that  Elizabeth's  injustice  and  severity 
against  an  innocent  man,  showed  she  had  more  in  view  than  the  trial 
of  Morton  and  the  dismissal  of  D'Aubigny. 

"At  last,  the  20th  February,  the  day  of  the  convention,  arrived. 
R.  before  it  had  a  private  conference  with  the  king  and  he  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  whole  assembly  on  the  24th  February,  when  he 
repeated  all  his  message  and  arguments;  showed  all  that  the  queen 
had  done  for  the  realm  and  the  king,  in  a  speech  of  almost  two  hours' 
length ;  added  some  further  matter  against  D'Aubigny  contained  in 
Ross'  letter,  and  so  left  the  Parliament  House.  D  Aubigny  at  that 
assembly  said  nothing. 

"To  this  assembly  came  Angus,  with  his  friends,  having  all  the 
time  before  kept  himself  aloof  (he  had  assurance  from  the  king), 
spending  the  day  within  doors,  and  the  night  in  the  fields,  for  fear  of 
his  enemies.  But  as  it  fortuned,  his  abode  was  not  long  in  Edinburgh  ; 
for  being  secretly  advised  of  certain  practices  intended  against  him 
by  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  his  own  wife,  upon  the  intercepting  of 
certain  letters  passed  between  them,  suddenly,  in  the  night,  he  de- 
parted the  town  unto  Dalkeith  :  where,  finding  his  wife,  and  after 
speech  with  her,  he  in  due  time  prevented  the  mischief,  acquainted 
the  king  with  the  matter  dealing  by  Mar,  who  abode  still  in  court, 
and  sent  her  away  home  unto  her  father.* 

'•  The  convention  held  not  long.  It  was  agreed,  if  war  came  from 
England,  40,000  pmnds  Scots  should  be  advanced  by  the  barons  and 
boroughs.  Every  day  bred  a  new  disorder.  The  bruit  of  wars  grew 
stronger — men  stirring  in  all  parts ;  the  ambassador  grew  odious  and 
his  death  suspected,  and  the  court  in  a  manner  desperate.  For  all 
this,  he  forbore  not  to  call  for  his  answer :  the  council  was  perplexed, 
and  Lennox  still  stood  up  to  his  justification. 

"  Morton  abode  still  at  Dumbarton,  straitlier  kept  than  before, 
(although  his  larger  liberty  was  craved  by  the  ambassador).  Angus 
absented  himself  from  the  court;  and  being  suspected  of  dealing 
with  the  ambassador,  made  Lennox,  Montrose,  and  Argyle,  and  that 
party,  stand  on  their  guard.  The  party  from  the  first  got  up  by  the 
ambassador  yet  hung  in  doubt;  but  Angus  was  weakened  by  the  late 
accident.  Montrose  and  Rothes  became  his  deadly  enemies,  and  all 
went  wrong. 

"8th  March.  The  answer  so  long  in  framing  was  at  last  given 
by  the  king.  It  was  stated  in  it,  that  all  griefs  and  jealousies  should 
he  healed  by  a  meeting  of  commissioners  on  the  frontiers.  During 
the  time  that  this  answer  was  a  framing,  the  ministers,  who  continually 
in  their  sermons  preached  against  the  disorders  of  the  court,  to  prevent 
the  wrath  of  God  that  now  seemed  to  be  imminent,  published  a  general 
fast,  to  be  held  through  the  realm  from  the  first  Sunday  in  March  to 
the  second  of  the  same.    This  promised  meeting  of  commissioners  on 

*  Her  father  was  Mur. 
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the  Borders  might  have  been  to  good  purpose,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
discovery  of  the  practices  between  Angus  ami  the  ambassador,  by 
Angus  and  Morton's  own  servants,  which  caused  the  ambassador  to 
be  greatly  suspected  and  disliked.  Whereupon  all  persons  were 
examined  that  resorted  to  him,  viz.,  George  Fleck,  the  Laird  of  Mains, 
the  Laird  of  Spot,  John  IJeid,  and  Whittingham,  *  all  servants  and 
nearest  kinsmen  to  Morton  and  Angus.  Angus  himself  was  bauished 
beyond  the  Spey.  He  laboured,  notwithstanding,  by  conference  with 
the  clans,  his  friends  Gleiicairn,  Boyd,  Lochleven,  Clanquill,  Dryburgh, 
and  Drumquhassel,  to  combine  together  a  sufficient  party  to  join  with 
her  majesty's  forces  on  the  Borders;  and  might  have  wrought  good 
effect,  bad  not  their  own  trustiest  servants  betrayed  them,  overthrow- 
ing all  their  purposes,  to  the  great  danger  of  themselves  and  Mr. 
Baodolph.  The  faithless  and  traitorous  dealing  of  Whittingham  was 
most  noted,  like  a  deep  dissembler  and  fearful  wretch.  From  the 
beginning,  having  had  the  handling  and  knowledge  of  all  matters  of 
importance  and  secrecy  between  Angus  and  the  rest,  in  the  end,  with- 
out compulsion,  by  a  voluntary  confession  he  discovered  their  whole 
proceedings,  not  regarding  his  nearness  of  blood,  or  bond  of  duty  to 
the  earls  of  Angus  and  Morton,  or  the  danger  he  threw  the  other 
noblemen  into.  This  man's  treachery  made  Angus  be  put  to  the  horn, 
and  the  ambassador  ill  handled.  The  king  upon  this  intending  to 
acquaint  Elizabeth  witli  the  result  of  the  confessions  by  an  envoy,  and 
proceeding  with  greater  severity  against  Angus,  Morton,  and  Mar. 
liandolph,  finding  his  longer  abode  useless,  and  dangerous  to  himself, 
retired  to  Berwick,  there  to  await  her  majesty's  further  orders. 
Within  two  days  a  gentleman  from  Angus  and  Mar  came  to  him  to 
declare  their  state,  and  wishing  to  know  when  and  where  they  were 
to  await  his  coming.  But  finding  their  party  not  sufficiently  strong 
nor  trustworthy,  it  was  thought  imprudent  to  hazard  the  advance  of 
her  majesty's  forces;  and  so  the  messenger  was  dismissed.  Thus 
were  they  deserted.  In  the  meantime,  news  came  daily  of  their 
proscription,  and  seizing  their  houses,  summoning  of  Stirling  castle 
held  by  Mar,  fortifying  Leith ;  at  last  they  heard  that  Mar  was 
reconciled,  and  Angus  left  alone.  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  it 
was  thought  best  to  discharge  her  majesty's  forces,  to  remain  in  these 
terms  of  divorce,  and  to  call  Mr.  Randolph  home."f 

It  appears,  in  the  above  account  of  Randolph's  negotiation,  although 
I  have  not  given  the  passage  in  the  abstract,  that  at  one  time  there 
was  a  proposal  for  a  reconciliation  between  Lennox  and  Morton,  on 
conditions  which  the  king  approved  of.  The  following  paper  shows 
that  these  conditions  were  of  the  most  severe  nature,  imprisonment 
for  life  bet!  g  the  first :  — 

Conditions  offeriod  by  the  kino  to  Morton  and 
Archibald  Douglas. — 16th  May. 

"Angus  to  move  his  uncle — - 

"  1.  That  he  shall  be  confined  for  life. 

"2.  That  the  earl  of  Morton  and  A.  D.  f  shall  renounce  all  actions 
for  goods  taken  from  them  since  29th  December  last. 

"  8.  That  he  shall  give  up  Dalkeith  to  the  king  for  ever. 

"  1.  Renounce  his  right  to  the  castle  of  Blackness,  and  sheriffship 
and  lands  of  Linlithgow,  to  the  king. 

"  5.  Give  up  the  office  of  admiralty  and  sheriffship  of  Lothian  to  the 
king. 

"  6.  Cause  his  base  son  James,  prior  of  Pluscardine,  give  the  priory 
to  Lord  Seton. 

"  7.  Pay  the  whole  charges  of  the  soldiers  levied  since  last  December. 
"8.  Pay  to  the  king  a  100  stone  weight  of  bullion,  coined  without 
warrant  during  his  regency." 

Note  13. 

Letters  on  the  Troubles,  Trials,  and  Death  of  the  Reyent  Morion. 

The  following  interesting  letters,  relative  to  the  troubles,  trials, 
and  death  of  the  Regent  Morton,  are  taken  from  the  originals  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The  volume 
of  the  Harleian  is  No.  6999,  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson. 

Sir  R.  Bowes  to  Lord  Burghlky  and  Sir  Fkancis 
Walsingiiam.     January  7,  1580-81. 

'  It  may  please  your  good  Lordship  and  your  Honour.  Yesterday 
Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  came  out  of  Tyvedale  hither,  openly  to  Ber- 
wick, to  seek  her  majesty's  relief  to  the  earl  of  Moiton  in  his  present 
distress,  and  her  highness'  succour  to  himself."    .    .  . 

*  Douglas  of  Whittingham. 
•  Original,  May  6.  J  Archibald  Douglas. 


He  had  offered  himself  for  trial,  if  they  would  give  him  a  fair  trial 
and  exempt  him  from  the  torture  which  was  threatened,  but  finding 
his  house  seized,  and  his  goods  and  pape.s  seized,  he  had  Hed  to 
Berwick.    .    .  . 

"My  servant,  lately  addressed  into  Scotland  to  learn  the  certainty 
of  these  new  accidents,  returned  yesternight,  giving  ine  to  understand, 
that  on  Saturday  the  last  of  December,  as  before  hath  been  signified, 
Captain  James  Stewart,  with  the  privity  and  especial  commandment 
of  the  king,  and  in  the  council-chamber  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  that  council,  accused  the  earl  of  Morton  for  the  murder  of  tic- 
king's father;  not  opening  particularly  at  that  time  any  other  offence 
against  him,  as  once  was  intended,  and  as  is  pretended  to  be  done 
hereafter.  After  large  d.scourse  made  by  the  earl  for  his  own  ac- 
quittal, he  concluded,  and  with  such  sharp  words  against  the  captain 
his  accuser,  as,  the  captain  returning  to  him  like  and  bitter  terms, 
they  were  ready  to  pass  to  blows,  which  was  chiefly  stayed  by  the 
Lords  Lindsay  and  Cathcart ;  and  the  earl  was  removed  into  the 
chapel  to  his  own  servants,  and  the  captain  put  out  at  the  other 
door  to  the  gardens;  others  that  waited  there  in  great  numbers, 
looked  for  the  beginning  of  the  broil.  Albeit  many  friends  and  ser- 
vants of  the  earl,  being  a  great  strength,  and  able  to  have  delivered 
him  at  his  pleasure,  persuaded  the  earl  to  put  himself  in  safety ;  yet 
he  refused  to  tarry  with  them,  and  returned  to  the  council.  And 
James  Stewart,  understanding  of  his  presence  there,  rushed  in  again, 
whereupon  a  new  scuffle  begun,  that  was  likewise  stayed  by  the  lords 
aforesaid ;  and  hereupon  all  the  earl's  servants  and  friends  were  com- 
manded, upon  pain  of  treason,  to  depart,  and  whereunto  the  earl 
commanded  them  to  obey. 

"The  earl  of  Argyle,  lord  chancellor  (the  chief  instrument  against 
Morton),  asked  the  earl  of  Angus,  then  sitting  in  council  with  them, 
what  should  be  done  ;  but  Angus  alleged  that  the  matter  did  so 
narrowly  touch  and  concern  him,  as  be  would  not  vote  therein.  Like- 
wise the  earl  of  Lennox  refused  to  vote.  At  length  the  earl  of 
Eglinton  persuaded  that  the  king's  advocate  and  council  might  be 
conferred  withal;  which  advocate  being  ready,  affirmed,  that  upon 
such  accusations  of  treasons,  the  party  accused  ought  to  be  committed 
to  sure  custody,  and  afterwards  tried  as  to  the  laws  and  case  should 
appertain.  Whereupon  the  earl  of  Morton  was  committed  to  a 
chamber  in  Holyrood-housc,  and  there  kept  until  the  next  Monday,  on 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remaineth. 
The  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  others  offered  liberally  for  his 
delivery  ;  nevertheless,  he  always  refused  to  be  delivered  in  any  sort, 
other  than  by  the  order  of  the  laws.  Mr.  John  Craig,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  following,  did  upon  the  leading  of  his  text,  inveigh 
greatly  ayainst  Jalse  accusations.  V\  hereupon  Captain  James  Stewart, 
as  it  is  informed  for  truth,  threatened  him  with  his  dagger  drawen, 
charging  him  to  forbear  to  touch  him,  or  otherwise  he  should  receive 
his  reward.  .  The  Lord  Boyd,  accused  also  for  the  murder  of  the 
king's  father,  is  summoned  to  appear,  and  not  yet  coined. 

"It  is  said  Sir  James  Balfour  had  come  out  of  France. 
It  is  now  thought  as  dangerous  in  Scotland  to  confer  with  an  English- 
man, as  to  rub  on  the  infected  with  the  plague.    .    .  . 

"  Robert  Bowes." 

Randolph  to  Lords  Hunsdon  and  Huntingdon.* 

"  Edinburyh  \Zth  March,  1580-81. 

The  first  portion  of  the  letter  is  unimportant.  He  then  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"  Angus'  intent  I  know  not.  Yesterday  it  was  determined  in 
council  he  should  be  commanded  to  ward  beyond  the  river  of  Spey. 
Carmichael,  and  the  prior,  and  Mains,  are  commanded  not  to  come  at 
Angus,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  ipso  facto;  and  means  is 
made  to  apprehend  them,  but  yet  none  of  them  are  taken.  The  Laird 
of  Whittingham  is  boasted  to  wear  the  boots,  but  I  hear  it  will  not  be 
so.  Spot  bath  had  a  sight  of  them,  as  I  hear.  .  .  All  the  court  is 
set  on  mischief.  Captain  Stewart  taketh  upon  him  as  a  prince,  and 
no  man  so  forward  as  he.  I  spake,  on  Tuesday,  long  with  the  king. 
There  passed  nothing  on  his  part  from  him,  but  very  good  speeches  of 
her  majesty,  which  I  exhorted  him  to  show  forth  in  actions  and  in  deed. 
He  promised)  much  if  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  be.  I  charged 
more  his  council  than  himself  of  the  unkindness  lately  showed  unto 
the  Q.  my  mistress,  that  no  one  point  of  her  requests  could  be  yielded, 
specially  fur  the  earl  ol  Morton,  that  was,  [not]  so  much  as  his  liberty 
upon  sufficient  caution,  until  the  day  were  appointed  for  his  trial, 
might  be  granted  Whereat  he  fell  again  in  speech  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas;  and  I  answered  him  with  partial  dealings,  and  favour 
*  Harleian,  6999. 
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showed  to  Sir  James  Balfour.  I  told  him  in  what  house  he  lieth  in, 
between  the  church  and  castle,  upon  the  right  hand.  I  told  who  had 
spoken  with  him — Lennox,  Seton,  and  others;  and  that  means  would 
be  made  shortly  to  bring  him  into  his  own  presence.  I  spake  again  of 
the  band  in  the  green  box,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  chief  persons 
consenting  to  the  king's  murder,  which  Sir  Jajnes  either  hath,  or  can 
tell  of.  I  told  him  that  I  heard  daily  of  new  men  apprehended, 
examined,  and  boasted  with  the  boots,  to  find  matter  against  the  earl 
of  Morton ;  and  he  that  was  privy  to  the  murder,  and  in  whose  house 
the  king  was  killed,  and  was  therefore  condemned  by  Parliament,  was 
suffered  to  live  unpunished  and  untouched,  in  his  chief  and  principal 
town."  .  .  Randolph  then  states  that  he  asked  leave  to  depart  from 
Scotland,  adding,  that  after  another  farewell  interview  with  the  king, 
he  hoped  "it  would  be  the  last  that  he  ever  should  have  to  do  with 
that  king  and  council."  "  I  have  again  this  day  spoken  with  Angus' 
trusty  friend,  who  gave  me  some  notes  touching  the  bands,  and  is  gone 
unto  him.  I  have  given  therein  my  advice.  What  will  be  further 
done  I  kuow  not ;  but  sure  I  am  Angus  will  not  obey  the  charge  for 
putting  himself  in  ward.  .  .  .  George  Fleck  had  yesternight  the 
boots,  and  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  the  earl  of  Morton  was  privy 
to  the  poisoning  of  the  earl  of  Athole,  whereon  they  have  sent  for  the 
earl  of  Morton's  chamberlain,  Sandy  Jerdan,  from  Dumbarton.  They 

have  also  in  hand  Sandy   ,  George  Fleck's  servant,  whom  they 

suppose  to  know  many  of  Morton's  secrets,  &c. —  Your  L., 

"  Thomas  Randolph." 

Randolph  to  Lord  Hunsdon. 

"  March  20,  1580-81. 

"  Whatever  was  intended  by  my  Lord  Angus  is  discovered  by  the 
voluntary  confession  of  the  Laird  of  Whittingham,  that  hath  left 
nothing  unspoken  that  he  knew  against  any  man,  and  much  more  than 
any  man  would  have  done  upon  so  small  occasion  at  all  to  say  anything, 
being  neither  offered  the  boots,  nor  other  kind  of  torment.  The  ministers 
have  seen  it,  and  in  their  sermons  give  God  great  thanks  therefor. 

"The  enterprise  should  have  been,"  as  they  say,  "to  have  taken  the 
house  where  the  king  lieth,  by  forged  keys,  and  intelligence  by  some 
within  ;  to  have  slain  the  earl  of  Lennox,  Montrose,  and  Argyle;  and 
to  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  king  to  have  sent  him  into  England. 
Albeit,  these  things  have  so  small  appearance  of  truth  to  have  been 
intended  indeed,  as,  for  mine  own  part,  I  mean  to  suspend  my  judgment 
thereof  till  further  trial  be  had."  "  He  hath  also  confessed  that  he  was 
here,  with  the  earl  of  Angus,  at  my  lodging,  and  what  passed  between 
us.  ...  I  think  it  will  fall  out  that  George  Fleck  hath  played 
as  honest  a  part  against  his  master,  as  Whittingham  hath  done  for  the 
earl  of  Angus,  for  he  hath  been  so  sore  booted.  But  his  legs  serve  him 
well  enough  to  walk  up  and  down,  which  I  know  to  be  true. 

"Poor  Sandy  Jerdan  came  yesterday  to  this  town,  from  Dumbarton, 
and  is  lodged  near  to  the  court :  one  on  whom  the  burden  is  laid  to 
have  ministered  the  bread  and  drink  that  poisoned  Athole.  So 
accused  by  Affleck.    What  is  done  to  him  I  know  not. 

"  The  suspicion  of  this  poisoning  of  the  earl  of  Athole  is  thought  to 
be  great,  for  that  it  is  said  John  Provend  bought  it.  And  he  is  fled 
thereupon,  no  man  knowing  where  he  is.  .  .  Robert  Semple, 
for  the  making  of  a  ballad,  is  taken  and  put  in  prison.  Robert 
Lekprevik,  for  the  printing  thereof,  is  also  fled,  but  not  found.  . 

"Thomas  Randolph." 

Sir  John  I'oster  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham.* 

"  Pleasit  your  honour  to  be  advertised,  that  this  day  a  man  of  mine, 
whom  I  sent  into  Scotland  about  certain  business,  is  returned  unto  me 
with  certain  news,  whereof  I  think  my  lord  of  Hunsdon  hath  already 
written  unto  you :  but,  notwithstanding,  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less 
but  advertise  your  honour  thereof.  That  is,  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  who  was  convicted  on  Thursday,  and  adjudged  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  on  Friday.  And  there  was  twenty-two  articles 
put  against  him  ;  but  there  was  none  that  hurt  him  but  the  murder  of 
the  king,  which  was  laid  unto  him  by  four  or  five  sundry  witnesses. 
The  first  is  the  Lord  Buthwell's  testament.  The  second,  Mr.  Archibald 
Douglas,  when  he  was  his  man.  Mr.  Archibald  Douglas'  man  is  the 
accuser  of  him,  that  bare  a  barrel  of  powder  to  the  blowing  up  of  the 
king  into  the  air  ;  and  that,  for  haste  to  come  away,  the  said  Mr. 
Archibald  Douglas  left  one  of  his  pantafles  at  the  house  end.  And, 
moreover,  he  was  convicted  for  the  speaking  with  the  Lord  Bothwell 
after  his  banishment  in  England  before  the  king's  murder,  and  then  the 
consenting  to  the  murdering  of  the  king,  and  the  binding  his  band  of 
*  Original,  June  4, 1581,  Alnwick. 


manrent  to  the  said  Lord  Bothwell  to  defend  him,  and  no  person  to  be 
excepted.  And  the  queen's  confession,  when  she  was  taken  at  Car- 
berrie  Hill:  she  said  he  was  the  principal  man  that  was  the  deed  doer 
and  the  drawer  of  that  purpose.  Thus,  having  notie  other  news  worthy 
of  advertisement  to  send  unto  your  honour  at  this  time,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave,  at  my  house,  nigh  Alnwick,  this  4th  June,  1581. 

'•  John  Foster. 

"  P.S. — The  man  that  brought  me  these  news  came  from  Edinburgh 
on  Friday  last,  at  two  of  the  clock,  and  then  the  said  earl  of  Morton 
was  standing  on  the  scaffold,  and  it  is  thought  the  accusations  that 
were  laid  against  him  were  very  slender,  and  that  he  died  very  stoutly." 

Note  14. 

Scottish  Preaching  in  1582.    John  Durie's  Sermon. 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  John  Durie,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  particularly 
described  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sii  Henry  Woddring- 
ton  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
Caligula,  C.  vii.  fol.  7,  and  dated  26th  May,  1582. 

WODDRINGTON  TO  WALSINGHAM. 

"  Upon  Wednesday,  being  the  23rd  inst ,  Mr.  John  Durie  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Edinburgh,  where  divers  noblemen  were 
present,  the  effect  thereof  tending  to  the  reproof  of  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  as  plainly  terming  him  an  apostate  and  mansworn  traitor  to 
God  and  his  church.  And  that  even  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
could  find  none  so  meet  to  betray  Christ  as  one  of  his  own  school  and 
disciples,  even  so  this  duke,  with  the  rest  of  the  faction,  cannot  find 
so  meet  an  instrument  to  subvert  the  religion  planted  in  Scotland  as  one 
of  there  own  number,  one  of  their  own  brethren,  and  one  nourished 
among  their  own  bowels,  who  likewise  touched  the  virtuous  bringing  up 
of  the  king,  fearing  now  they  have  some  device  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  true  fear  of  God,  and  to  follow  the  devices  and  inventions  of  men, 
affirming  that  he  was  moved  to  think  so,  for  that  he  saw  all  that  were 
manifestly  known  to  be  enemies  of  the  church  and  religion  to  be 
nearest  unto  his  person,  and  others  that  were  favourers  and  maintainers 
thereof  put  off  the  court,  or  to  have  small  countenance  there  showed 
them.  And  likewise,  he  touched  the  present  sent  by  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  the  king  in  these  manner  of  speeches : — '  I  pray  you  what 
should  move  Guise,  that  bloody  persecutor  and  enemy  unto  all  truth, 
■that  pillar  of  the  pope,  to  send  this  present  by  one  of  his  trustiest 
servants  unto  our  king  ?  .  Not  for  any  love :  no,  no,  his  pretence  is 
known.  And  I  beseech  the  Lord  the  Church  of  Scotland  feel  it  not 
oversoon.  The  king's  majesty  was  persuaded  not  to  receive  it;  for 
why  ?  What  amity  or  friendship  can  we  look  for  at  his  hands,  who 
hath  been  the  bloodiest  persecutor  of  the  professors  of  the  truth  in  all 
France?  Neither  was  there  ever  any  notable  murder  or  havoc  of  God's 
people  at  any  time  in  all  France,  but  he  was  at  it  in  person ;  and  yet 
for  all  this,  the  duke  and  Arran  will  needs  have  our  king  to  take  a 
present  from  him.  If  God  did  threaten  the  captivity  and  spoil  of 
Jerusalem,  because  that  their  king,  Hezekiah,  did  receive  a  letter  and 
present  from  the  king  of  Babylon,  shall  we  think  to  be  free  committing 
the  like,  or  rather  worse?  And  because  you,  my  lords,  which  both  do 
see  me,  and  even  at  this  present  hear  me — I  say,  because  you  shall 
not  be  hereafter  excusable, — I  tell  it  you  with  tears.  I  feel  such 
confusion  to  be  like  to  ensue  that  I  fear  me  will  he  the  subversion 
and  ruin  of  the  preaching  of  God's  Evangile  here  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  am  the  more  plain  with  you,  because  I  know  there  is 
some  of  you  in  the  same  action  with  the  rest.  I  know  I  shall  be 
called  to  an  account  for  these  words  here  spoken ;  hut  let  them  do 
with  this  carcase  of  mine  what  they  will,  for  I  know  my  soul  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and,  therefore,  I  will  speak,  and  that  to  your 
condemnation,  unless  you  speedily  return.'  And  then,  in  the  prayers 
made,  he  prayed  unto  the  Lord  either  to  convert  or  confound  the 
duke.  The  sermon  was  very  long,  godly,  and  plain,  to  the  great 
comfort  and  rejoice  of  the  most  number  that  heard  it  or  do  hear 
of  it."    •    •  ' 

Note  15. 

Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Waisingham,  written  immediately  previous  to 
the  Paid  of  Ruthven. — 1 5th  August,  1582. 

The  minute  and  accurate  information  of  Bowes  communicated  to 
Walsingham  and  the  faction  of  the  Protestant  lords,  which  led  to  the 
enterprise  termed  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  is  proved  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Walsingham,  dated 
Durham,  15th  August,  1582:  — 
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Bowes  to  Walsingham. 

■  'I  am  informed  tlie  duke  intendeth  to  persuade  t  lie  king's 
majesty  to  commit  to  ward  the  carls  of  Glenoairn  and  Mar,  tlie  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Boyd,  and  sundry  others  best  atFuctcd  in  religion,  and 
loving  the  amity  aforesaid;  and  also  afterwards  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  principals  of  them,  whom  I  hear  that  he  will  not  pursue  for  the 
death  of  David  the  Italian  (as  from  France  ye  have  been  advertised), 
but  rather  to  charge  them  with  late  matter  and  conspiracy  intended, 
and  to  have  been  put  in  execution  by  them  and  their  complices  in  tlie 
last  month  of  July,  against  the  king  and  himself.  And  in  case  the 
information  given  me  be  true,  then  there  is  a  secret  intention  and 
practice  in  device,  that  after  tlie  execution  of  such  principal  persons 
in  Scotland  as  would  be  most  ready  to  defend  religion,  and  the  appre- 
hension and  safe  custody  of  others  known  to  be  chiefly  devoted  that 
way,  the  alteration  of  that  state  in  Scotland  should  be  attempted  ;  and 
the  matter  to  reach  into  England  so  far,  and  with  such  speed,  as  the 
[confederates]  who  practice  could  perform.  The  truth  and  secret 
herein  may  be  best  learned  in  France,  I  think,  from  whence  the  device 
and  direction  for  the  execution  is  said  to  come.  The  variance  between 
the  duke  and  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  the  progress  of  the  matter  against 
the  new  bishop  of  Glasgow,  both  entreated  in  Edinburgh,  the  labour 
of  the  duke  to  win  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  enter  into  friendship  and 
band  with  him,  the  purpose  of  some  persons  in  Scotland  to  proceed 
in  the  provision  of  remedy  against  the  dangerous  course  presently 
holden  there— with  all  other  intelligence  and  occurrents  in  that  state 
and  realm  .  .  are  so  sufficiently  signified  to  you,  as  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  needless  repetition."  . 

Tlie  conspiracy  with  which  Lennox  meant  to  charge  the  Protestant 
party  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter  of  Bowes,  must  be  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Woddrington  in  a  letter  addressed  (as  I 
think)  to  Walsingham  some  time  before  this,  dated  19th  July,  1582. 
After  stating  that  the  king  was  with  the  duke  at  St.  Johnston,  he 
observed,  that  "the  ministers  had  accused  the  duke  of  supporting  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  excommunicated."  He  then  adds,  "The 
d'ike  is  about  to  charge  them  with  the  late  conspiracy  and  practice, 
wherein  they  were  about  to  have  procured  him  to  have  been  shot 
and  slain."    .  . 

Note  16. 

Archibald  Douglas  to  Rando/ph. 

It  is  stated  in  the  text,  that  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  Raid  of 
Kuthven,  the  notorious  Archibald  Douglas  wrote  from  London  an 
exulting  letter  to  his  old  friend,  Randolph.  The  original  is  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  endorsed  by  Randolph  himself  "  Mr.  Nemo."  It 
is  spirited  and  characteristic  : — 

Archibald  Douglas  to  Randolph. —  12th  September,  1582, 
London. 

"  Sir, — From  Scotland,  by  letters,  I  am  advertised,  that  the  duke 
being  in  Edinburgh  with  some  few  lords,  he  made  choice  of  Herries  and 
Newbottle  to  send  the  king,  and  lords  with  his  majesty,  some  offers, 
which  were  all  rejected. 

"  The  said  lords  returned  to  Edinburgh  accompanied  with  Cessford 
and  Coldingknows,  who  gave  the  duke  a  charge  to  render  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton  to  the  earl  of  Mar.  in  name  of  the  king;  to  avoid  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  and  retire  himself  to  Dalkeith  or  Aberdour,  in  private 
manner,  there  to  await  the  king's  farther  pleasure.  The  duke,  seeming 
to  obey  the  charge,  made  him  as  he  would  ride  to  Dalkeith  ;  but  in  the 
midway  he  turned,  and  is  fled  to  Dumbarton,  where,  I  think,  he  shall 
not  make  great  cheer,  if  he  render  not  that  castle  shortly. 

"  The  king  will  hold  his  convention  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  15th 
day  hereof:  to  the  which  the  duke  is  charged  to  compear;  but  I  think 
he  shall  not  obey.  When  law  has  given  the  stroke  against  him,  I 
believe  ye  shall  bear  news  of  his  escaping.  Your  special  good  friend, 
the  earl  of  Arran,  for  the  singular  and  constant  affection  he  bears  to  the 
duke,  offers  to  accuse  him  of  high  treason,  if  they  will  spare  his  life  to 
serve  and  assist  the  party  that  is  with  the  king.  Pity  it  were  that 
he  should  not  be  well  used  in  respect  of  his  rare  qualities  natural, 
beautified  with  his  virtuous  education  in  moral  philosophy:  wherein 
he  has  so  well  profited,  that  his  behaviour  is  marvellous,  specially  in 
treating  of  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  to  believe  that  your  worship, 
as  one  honoured  with  that  dignity,  will  interpone  some  special  request 
in  his  favours.  If  ye  be  disposed  so  to  do,  I  will  take  the  pains  to  be 
your  messenger,  for  the  safe  conveying  thereof  to  her  Majesty's  ministers 
in  Scotland. 

"Your  physic,  ministered  at  your  lale  being  in  that  realm,  begins 
now  to  be  of  so  mighty  operation,  that  banished  men  are  like  to  have 


place  to  sc-k  trial  of  their  innocency,  or  else,  I  think,  very  shortly  it 
shall  be  hard  to  discern  the  subject  from  tlie  traitor.  From  such  a 
market  ye  may  think  that  I  shall  not  be  long  absent.  I  am  to  take 
my  journey  towards  that  country  shortly.  If  your  sorel  horse's  price 
be  so  low  as  a  poor  banished  man's  money  may  amount  unto  it,  I  pray 
you  send  him  hither,  and  I  will  p»y  what  price  ye  set  upon  him,  so  it 
be  reasonable.    And  so,  &c. 

"  London,  this  12th  of  September. 

"  A.  Douglas." 

NOTK  17. 

The  Duke  of  Lennox's  hist  Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots. 

This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  a  copy  of  the 
time  endorsed  by  Burghley,  "  From  the  Duke  of  Lennox  to  the 
Scottish  King,  from  Dumbarton,  16th  December,  1582." 

Note  18. 

The  King's  Recovery  of  his  Liberty  in  1583. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1583,  when  James  was  pondering  on  the  plot 
for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  his  escape  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  the  Ruthven  lords,  there  occurs  a  remarkable 
letter  written  by  Fowler  to  Walsingham,  which  shows  that  the  young 
king  had  first  disclosed  his  secret  intentions  to  the  Master  of  Glammis. 
This  is  strange  enough ;  for  Glammis,  as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p.  133), 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Raid  of  Ruthven."  The  letter  is 
as  follows. — It  is  preserved  in  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  vii. 
fol.  148  :— 

Fowlek  to  Walsingham. 

"  May,  1583. 

"My  Lord, —  After  my  most  humble  commendations  and  service, 
I  do  send  your  honour  such  proofs  of  my  fidelity,  that  your  honour  may 
thereby  well  judge  of  my  true  meaning.  The  king  hath  entered  in 
conference  with  the  Master  of  Glammis  after  this  sort : — '  I  intend  to 
go  in  progress,  and  first  to  Falkland,  and  thereafter  to  the  Glammis. 
What  think  you,  Master — shall  I  be  welcome  ?  '  The  other  answered 
that  his  welcome  should  be  better  than  his  majesty's  entertainment ; 
because,  saith  he,  '  I  am  less  able  now  than  I  was  these  five  years 
before :'  meaning  of  his  loss  and  fine  of  xx.  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
paid,  by  the  duke  of  Lennox's  means,  for  the  killing  of  the  earl  of 
Crawford's  man.  The  king  answered,  '  Master,  are  you  not  yet 
contented  and  sufficiently  revenged?  If  you  had  not  turned  that 
night  to  Ruthven,  these  things,  which  were  then  devised,  would  never 
have  taken  effect.  Well,  Master,  I  will  forgive  you;  and  if  you  will 
conform  yourself  now  to  my  request,  your  losses  shall  be  faithfully 
repaired  you  hereafter.'  '  Sir,*  said  he,  '  what  is  your  will  ?  Com- 
mand me  in  anything  :  your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed — yea,  were  it  in 
the  killing  of  the  best  that  are  about  your  majesty.'  The  king 
answered,  'Master,  I  mean  not  so:  but  because  I  think  it  stands  not 
with  my  honour  to  be  guided  by  other  men's  will,  I  would  things  were 
changed — which  you  only  may  perform,  if  you  follow  my  device. 
None  mistrusteth  you;  and,  therefore,  I  will  come  to  the  Glammis, 
where  you  may  have  such  power  for  that  effect,  that  I  will  remain 
your  prisoner,  so  that  you  debar  these  from  me  who  hath  me  at  their 
devotion.'  To  conclude,  the  other  hath  agreed  thereto,  and  shall  con- 
clude therein,  if  good  counsel  prevent  it  not. 

"  As  these  things  must  come  to  light,  so  would  1  they  so  should  be 
used,  as  the  chief  intelligence  should  be  known  not  to  have  coined  from 
hence  ;  otherwise  I  shall  be  suspected,  and  incur  the  king's  hatred  and 
the  Master  of  Glammis'  displeasure."    .  . 

Note  19. 

Walsingham's  Embassy  to  the  Scottish  Court,  in  September  1583 

The  following  letter,  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  relates  to  this 
interesting  embassy : — 

Walsingham  to  Bukghlry. 

Edinburgh,  &h  September,  1583. 

"My  very  good  Lord,— Since  I  last  wrote  unto  your  lordship  I 
have  icceived  three  sundry  letters  fiom  you,  by  the  which  I  find  your 
lordship  hath  obtained  so  much  leisure  as  to  see  your  house  at  Burgh- 
ley ;  where  I  could  have  been  content,  having  finished  here  to  her 
majesty's  contentment  the  charge  committed  to  me,  to  have  met  your 
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lordship.  I  moan,  with  the  leave  of  God,  according  to  my  promise 
made  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  to  see  him  there,  and  to  survey  such 
faults  as  have  been  committed  in  your  buildings  by  reason  of  your 
lordship's  absence ;  and  yet  am  I  in  hope  to  come  time  enough  in  my 
return  to  see  him  at  Snape ;  for  here  I  see  little  hope  to  do  any  good, 
so  resolutely  and  violently  are  they  carried  into  a  course  altogether 
contrary  to  the  amity  of  this  crown,  which  by  the  better  sort  is  greatly 
misliked  of:  and  it  is  thought  that  they  which  have  the  whole 
managing  of  the  affairs  cannot  long  stand,  so  hateful  do  they  grow 
generally  to  all  estates  in  this  realm. 

"  Though  I  press  my  audience  very  earnestly,  yet  can  they  not 
resolve  neither  of  the  time  nor  place.  They  are  now,  as  I  learn, 
busily  occupied  how  they  may  excuse  their  breaches  of  promises  and 
other  attempts  against  her  majesty,  but  most  especially  how  they  may 
excuse  the  late  outrage  committed  in  the  Middle  Marches,  by  yielding 
fair  words  and  promises  for  satisfaction.  This  kind  of  proceeding 
cannot  but  render  them  hateful  that  now  manage  the  affairs  ;  for  I 
find  the  Borderers,  the  loose  men  only  excepted,  generally  inclined  to 
continue  good  peace  with  England.  The  Burrows,  also,  who  live  by 
tra flick,  and  are  grown  to  be  wealthy  by  the  long-continued  peace 
between  the  two  realms,  do  not  willingly  hear  of  any  breach.  The 
ministers,  who  foresee  how  greatly  the  common  cause  should  be  shaken 
if  discord  between  the  two  nations  should  break  out,  will  not  omit  to 
do  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  the  same.  I  will  not  fail,  at  my 
access,  to  press  both  speedy  redress  and  full  satisfaction,  as  well  of  that 
outrage  as  of  divers  others  committed  this  last  month.  .  .  It  shall 
be  necessary  for  her  majesty,  in  these  doubtful  times,  considering  how 
they  stand  affected  that  have  now  the  helm  in  hand  here,  to  place  some 
horsemen  and  footmen  upon  the  Borders  for  a  season,  which  may  serve 
well  for  some  other  purpose,  as  your  lordship  shall  hereafter  understand. 
.    .    .    At  Edinburgh,  the  6th  September,  1583. 

"Your  Lordship's  &c, 

"Francis  Walsingham. 

"  After  I  had  writen  my  letter,  Mr.  James  Melvil  came  unto  me 
from  the  king  to  excuse  the  delay  of  my  audience,  without  bringing 
any  certain  knowledge  when  the  same  should  be  granted,  which  moved 
me  to  deal  roundly  with  him."  . 

Note  20. 

Historical  Remarks  on  the  Queen  of  Scots'1  supposed  Accession  to 
Lubingtoris  Conspiracy. 

That  Mary  was  a  party  to  this  plot,  so  far  as  it  involved  a  project 
for  her  escape,  may  be  assumed  as  certain  ;  indeed,  she  appears  to  have 
admitted  it,  by  implication  at  least,  on  her  trial.  But  the  question 
remains,  and  it  is  one  deeply  affecting  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers — 
was  she  cognizant  of  the  resolution  to  assassinate  the  English  queen? 
— did  she  permit,  or  encourage  this  atrocious  design?  After  a  care- 
ful research  into  the  history  of  this  conspiracy,  and  an  anxious  desire 
to  procure  and  weigh  every  document  connected  with  it,  I  believe 
Mary's  solemn  assertion  to  be  true — that  she  neither  gave  any  encour- 
agement to  the  plot,  nor  was  aware  of  its  existence.  Hume,  who 
pronounces  Mary  guilty,  has  written  on  this  conspiracy  with  all  his 
inimitable  clearness  and  plausibility  ;  but  unfortunately  with  much  of 
his  usual  carelessness  as  to  facts  and  dates,  which  enter  deeply  into 
the  question,  and  which  a  little  trouble  might  have  enabled  him  to 
discovor  and  to  rectify.  Dr.  Lingard,  in  an  acute  note  add' d  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  History*  has  supported  Mary's  innocence;  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son, without  interrupting  his  narrative  by  critical  remarks,  has  assumed  it. 
Referring  the  reader  to  the  works  of  these  eminent  men,  I  shall  now 
briefly  give  some  additional  facts  and  observations,  from  which  there 
arises  the  strongest  presumption,  if  not  absolute  proof,  of  the  innocence 
of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

First.  It  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  as  given  in 
the  text,  that  Phelipps  the  decipherer,  had  much,  almost  everything,  in 
his  power  as  to  the  proof  of  Mary's  guilt  or  innocence.  He  was  admitted 
by  Walsingham  into  all  "the  secrets  of  the  cause"  (to  use  Paulet's 
phrase);  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  this  minister  and  his  royal 
mistress.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  person  about  Walsing- 
ham or  the  queen  of  England  could  decipher.  There  are  letters  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  which  prove  that 
whenever  any  intercepted  letters  in  cipher  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth or  Secretary  Walsingham  they  were  forthwith  sent  to  Phelipps 
"to  be  made  English;"!  an<^  'l 's  certain  that  he  did  decipher,  and 

*  Note  M.  vol.  viii.  History  of  England,  p.  434. 

|  MS.  Letter,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  455.   Davison  to  Phelipps,  Dec.  11. 

Davison  to  Phelipps. 
"Mr.  Phelipps.    Her  majesty  delivered  me  the  ticket  here  inclosed  for 
your  exercise,  because  alie  thinketh  you  now  idle.    When  yon  have  made 


retain  in  his  hands  for  ten  days,  the  letter  in  cipher  from  Mary  to 
Babington,  upon  a  copy  of  which  that  princess  was  convicted.  It  is 
evident  from  all  this,  that  Phelipps  had  the  power  and  the  opportunity 
to  alter  the  letters  of  Babington  or  of  Mary  which  were  sent  him  to 
be  deciphered;  and  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  his  employers  in  this 
intricate  science,  he  might  have  done  so  without  much,  or  almost  any 
fear,  of  discovery.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Could  he  be  so  base  as  to 
garble  these  letters?  or  was  Walsingham  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
justice  and  honour  as  to  have  permitted  it  ? 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a 
letter  or  petition  of  Phelipps  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  an  extract  of 
which  I  give  below,  which  proves,  that  in  one  noV-i  instance  he  had 
availed  himself  of  his  talents  and  opportunity  to  a  base  and  unscrupu- 
lous extent.  In  this  case  he  did  not  add  to  or  alter  any  letter 
placed  in  his  hands:  but  he  did  much  more.  He  composed,  or  created, 
an  entirely  imaginary  correspondence.  He  wrote  letters  under  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  person  to  a  real  psrson,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spanish  government,  and  who,  by  the  forgery  of  these 
letters,  was  betrayed  into  a  correspondence  with  Phelipps,  who  made 
his  own  uses  of  his  base  contrivance.  All  this  he  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  which  is  an  undoubted  original,  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,*  pleading  in  extenuation  of  the  forgery,  that  it 
was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Such  being  the  unscrupulous  character  of  this  person,  is  it  any  over- 
strained supposition,  that  such  a  man  would  have  felt  little  hesitation 
in  altering  the  letters  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
her  enemies  ? 

But  here  it  is  asked  (and  the  argument  is  insisted  on  by  Hume), 
— would  a  man  of  such  high  honour  and  probity  as  Walsingham  have 
been  guilty  of  so  base  a  proceeding  ?  As  to  this  alleged  probity  and 
honour,  Hume,  it  is  evident,  trusted  to  the  common  eulogies  which, 
in  popular  works,  have  been  bestowed  on  Elizabethan  statesmen. 
Happily,  however,  the  correspondence  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  remains 
to  test  tbis  praise;  and  Walsingham  has  left  many  letters  which  prove, 
incontestable,  that  in  working  out  any  object  which  he  was  persuaded 
was  for  the  good  of  the  state,  he  was  quite  as  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
as  his  brethren.  In  those  dark  limes  the  scale  of  moral  duty  and 
honour  was  miserably  low  :  justice,  truth,  religion,  were  names  common 
in  men's  mouths,  but  slightly  regarded  in  their  actual  dealings.  To 
open  letters,  to  rob  an  ambassador's  desk,  to  corrupt  his  servants,  to 
forge  his  signature,  were  all  allowable  methods  of  furthering  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state.    'J  he  reader  is  already  well  aware  of  the  little  v;due 

English  thereof,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  return  it  back  to  her  highness: 
and  so,  in  the  meantime,  1  commit  you  to  God. — At  the  Court  the  11th 
December." 

There  is  another  letter  of  Walsingham  in  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  455,  writ- 
ten, I  think,  evidently  to  Phelipps,  though  the  address  does  not  appear:— 

"1  send  you  herewith  inclosed  another  letter,  written  from  the  king  of 
Spain  unto  some  noblemen  within  this  realm,  which  was  delivered  unto 
me  by  her  majesty,  together  with  the  other  letter  of  Don  Bernardino 
remaining  in  your  hands,  which, if  itmay  he  deciphered,  will.l  hope,  lay  oper. 
the  treachery  that  reigneth  here  amongst  us.  Her  majesty  hath  promised  to 
double  your  pension,  and  to  be  otherwise  good  unto  you. — And  so  I  commit 
you  to  God.    The  30th  Nov.,  1585. 

"  F.  Walsingham." 

*  State  Paper  Office,  April  29,1606.  Thomas  Phelipps,  original,  in  his 
own  hand,  dated  (in  pencil)  April  '29,  1606  : — 

"Phelipps  humbly  prayeth,  that  the  king's  majesty  may  be  moved  to 
descend  into  a  gracious  consideration  of  his  case,  and  he  doubteth  not  but 
his  majesty  shall  find  cause  to  conceive  much  better  of  his  proceedings  than 
it  seemeth  he  doth. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  real  or  direct  correspondence  held 
with  Owen.  But,  by  a  mere  stratagem  and  sleight  in  the  late  queen's  time, 
that  State  upon  an  occasion,  was  entertained  in  an  opinion  of  an  intelligence 
with  an  imaginary  person  on  this  side,  such  as  was  none  in  rerum  naturrt, 
which  Owen,  abused,  did  manage  on  that  side,  as  Phelipps  for  the  queen's 
service  did  on  this.  The  manner  whereof  and  the  means  were  particularly 
declared  to  my  Lord  of  Sslisbury  by  Ph.  when  he  was  first  called  in  question, 
who  had  himself  made  some  use  of  it  in  the  queen's  time;  and  you,  Mr. 
Lieutenant  can,  best  of  any  man,  remember  how  the  queen  and  my  Lord  of 
Essex  served  themselves  of  it. 

"In  the  carriage  of  this  business,  the  imaginary  correspondent  being 
pressed  to  find  somebody  that  should  set  afoot  certain  overtures,  touching 
peace  and  the  jewels  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  such  like,  Phelipps 
was  nominated  and  used  for  those  purposes,  to  the  contentment  of  both 
sides,  as  it  fell  out  at  sundry  times,  without  that  it  was  known,  or  so 
much  as  suspected,  that  Phelipps  was  the  man  that  indeed  managed  all 
matters. 

"With  the  queen's  life  this  course  was  supposed  to  have  been  quit*  de- 
termined :  but  shortly  after,  upon  the  hopes  of  amity,  which  was  growing 
between  this  realm  and  Spain,  an  address  was  newly  made  to  the  imaginary 
correspondent  in  Maucididor's  name,  to  have  Phelippsmoved  toconcurwith 
those  that  should  be  set  a-work  both  for  peace  and  league  of  firm  amity 
between  the  princes,  with  large  offers,  and  promises  of  honourable  gratifi- 
tion  to  all  such  as  could  do  any  good  therein. 

"Which  being  a  thing  in  it-elf  not  unlawful,  and  Phelipps  seeing  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  to  make  himself  thereby  of  use,  he  willingly  embraced." 
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placed  on  human  life,  of  the  frequency  of  private  assassination,  anil 
the  encouragement  given  to  it  hy  the  highest  statesmen  of  the  age. 
To  argue  on  the  honour  and  prohity  of  such  men — as  wo  should  he 
entitled  to  do  had  they  lived  in  our  own  times  (lax  as  this  age  may  be 
in  some  things) — must  lead  to  error.  Nay,  Hume  himself  was  aware 
of  and  states  one  instance  in  which  Walsingham  acted  with  a  total 
disregard  of  all  high  principle.  This  historian  tells  us,  that  the  English 
secretary,  when  he  had  intercepted  and  opened  Mary's  letters  to  Bab- 
ington,  added  to  them  a  postscript  in  the  same  cipher,  in  which  she 
desired  him  to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators ;  hoping 
thus  to  elicit  from  Babington  the  whole  secrets  of  the  piot.  Was  it 
possible  that  any  man  of  common  probity  could  have  so  acted  ?  and 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  letter  quoted  in  the  text,  in  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  English  queen's  commands,  he  solicited  Paulet  to  put 
Mary  privately  to  death  ?  Could  a  man  of  the  slightest  probity  have 
written  that  letter? 

It  appears,  then,  that  Phelipps  and  Walsingham  were  persons 
capable  of  such  a  course  as  garbling  and  altering  Mary's  letters;  it  is 
evident  that  Phelipps  had  the  power  and  the  talent  to  do  so;  and  we 
have  seen,  from  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  given  in  the  text,  that 
both  were  anxious  to  convict  her  and  bring  her  to  punishment.  But 
it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  presumption:  where  is  the  proof  that  they 
added  anything  to  these  letters?  In  answer  to  this  may  be  first 
quoted,  the  forged  postscript  endorsed  in  Phelipps'  handwriting,  "Post- 
script of  the  Scottish  Queen's  letter  to  Babington, "  *  inquiring  the 
names  of  the  six  gentlemen.  Hume,  following  Camden, f  asserts  that 
Walsingham  added  a  postscript  of  this  import  to  one  of  Mary's  letters 
to  Babington.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  it  should  not  have  struck 
this  historian,  that  no  such  postscript  appeared  in  any  of  Mary's 
alleged  letters  produced  at  the  trial ;  and  had  this  charge,  which 
involves  so  grave  a  delinquency  in  Walsingham,  rested  on  the  single 
assertion  of  Camden,  one  would  certainly  have  hesitated  to  believe  it. 
But  the  case  is  altered  by  the  discovery  (mentioned  in  the  text, 
p.  198),  of  this  postscript  in  cipher,  endorsed  by  Phelipps,  and  pre- 
served in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Now,  such  a  postscript  was  either 
what  it  purports  to  be — an  original  of  Mary's,  or  a  true  copy  of  such 
an  original,  or  a  forgery.  If  it  were  an  original  of  Mary's,  or  a  true 
copy  of  such,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  not  produced  against  her 
at  the  trial?  It  connected  her  with  the  six  conspirators,  who  were 
Babington's  associates ;  and  in  this  light  would  have  been  decided 
evidence  against  her.  But  no  use  was  made  of  it  at  the  trial ;  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  from  this  suppression,  that,  after  having 
exercised  his  skill  in  fabricating  it,  Phelipps  changed  his  scheme  for 
the  conviction  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and  introduced  the  sentences 
connecting  her  with  the  six  gentlemen  who  were  to  assassinate  the 
English  queen  into  the  body  of  the  letters,  rather  than  in  a  postscript 
at  the  end. 

In  the  next  place,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  by  which  we 
can  detect  Phelipps  or  Walsingham  in  the  act  of  garbling  and  altering 
Mary's  letters,  yet  strong  presumptive  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  itself;  and  this  even  after  making  allowance 
for  the  partiality  and  disregard  of  justice  which  appears  in  all  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  those  times. 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  could  only  be  proved  guilty  by  the  produc- 
tion of  her  own  letters;  by  the  production  of  the  minutes,  or  rough 
drafts  of  these  in  her  own  hand ;  by  the  evidence  of  her  secretaries, 
N.m  and  Curie,  who  wrote  the  letters ;  or  by  the  evidence  of  Phelipps, 
who  deciphered  them.  The  limits  to  which  I  must  confine  these 
remarks  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  on  each  of  these  modes  of  proof,  the  evidence  against  the  Scottish 
queen  either  totally  fails,  or  is  defective. 

1.  No  original  of  Babington's  long  letter  to  her,  or  of  her  answer 
to  Babington,  was  produced.  Mary  anxiously  demanded  the  pro- 
duction of  both,  and  positively  asserted  that  she  had  never  written 
the  letter  of  which  they  produced  a  copy;  but  she  demanded  it  in 
vain,  and  she  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  this  avowed  copy. 

2.  It  was  stated  by  Nan,  her  secretary,  that  the  greater  part  of  her 
letter  to  Babington  was  copied  by  him  from  a  minute  in  Mary's  own 
hand,  written  in  French,  which,  he  stated,  would  be  found  'amongst 
her  papers,  \  and  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Nau's  declaration 

*  Supra,  p.  198. 

t  Hume,  p.  453.  Edition  1S32.  In  one  volume.  Camden  in  Kennet, 
vol.  ii.  p  517. 

}  MS.  Letter  State  Taper  Office,  September  7, 1586. 

Waad  to  P::kllips. 

"  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  is,  you  should  presently  repair  hither;  for  thnt, 
upon  Niu's  confession,  it  should  appear  we  have  not  performed  the  search 
sufficiently ;  for  he  doth  assure  we  shall  find,  amongst  the  minutes  which 
were  in  Pasquier's  chest,  the  copies  of  the  letters  wanting,  both  In  1'icnch 
and  English?' 

VOL.  III. 


Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  really  in  their  hands,  and  could  have 
produced  if  they  pleased.  Now,  thc.-c  French  minutes  written  in 
.Mary's  hand,  if  they  had  contained  the  guilty  passages  connecting  her 
with  the  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
the  case  against  her.  Why  then  were  they  not  produced?  It  seems 
plain,  that  if  found  at  all,  of  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  *  they 
did  not  contain  any  mention  of  the  plot  against  Elizabeth's  life. 
Here,  again,  the  proof  against  the  Scottish  queen  totally  fails. 

3.  As  to  Nau  and  Curie,  the  manner  of  dealing  with  these  two 
secretaries  of  Mary  betrays,  in  a  striking  way,  the  weakness  of  the 
proof  against  her.  She  anxiously  requested  to  be  allowed  to  examine 
them;  and  engaged,  if  this  were  permitted,  to  prove  by  their  testimony 
that  she  was  innocent.  This  was  denied :  she  was  shown  some  de- 
positions to  which  they  had  attached  their  signatures;  and  other 
declarations  were  produced  wholly  written  by  them,  the  contents  of 
which,  it  was  argued,  proved  her  guilty  of  sending  the  long  letter  to 
Babington.  Mary's  reply  to  these  depositions  has  been  already  stated 
in  the  text ;  but  it  is  here  material  to  attend  to  an  observation  of  Dr. 
Lingard,  who  contends,  and  apparently  with  perfect  justice — that, 
judging  from  the  only  papers  which  now  remain,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Nau  or  Curie  were  ever  shown  the  original  of  Mary's  letter  in 
cipher  to  Babington,  or  the  true  deciphered  copy  of  it ;  but  merely 
an  abstract  of  the  principal  points  in  it,  so  made  up  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  they  included  the  guilty  passages  which  Mary  so 
solemnly  affirmed  were  not  dictated  or  written  by  her.f  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  in  the  British  Museum 
also,  there  are  preserved  copies  of  Mary's  letter  to  Babington,  with 
the  copy  of  an  attestation  signed  by  Curie  and  Nau;  but  in  what 
terms  is  it  given  ?  Do  they  verify,  on  oath,  that  this  is  a  true  copy 
of  the  letter  written  by  them  from  Mary's  dictation,  and  sent  to 
Babington?  Far  from  it.  Nau  simply  says,  he  truly  thinks,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  this  is  the  letter;  and  Curie,  that  it  was  either 
this  letter,  or  one  like  it,  that  he  put  in  cipher.  And  it  was  on  such 
an  attestation  as  this  that  Burghley  contended  that  the  Scottish  queen 
was  guilty  ! 

4.  There  was  yet  one  other  way  in  which  the  defects  of  the  proof 
against  Mary  might  have  been  supplied.  If  Walsingham  and  Burghley 
could  not  produce  the  original  of  her  letter  to  Babington— if  they  had 
no  minutes  of  this  letter,  in  her  own  handwriting — they  still  had 
Pbelipps,  who  had  deciphered  it,  and  who  could  have  attested  on  oath 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  decipher,  and  its  agreement  with  the  copy 
produced  at  the  trial.  Why  was  this  man  not  produced  ?  Can  the 
motive  be  doubted? 

There  are  three  original  papers  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
which  appear  to  me  to  establish  Mary's  innocence,  on  as  convincing 
grounds  as  the  question  admits  of.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that 
when  Nau  affirmed  that  the  greater  part  of  Mary's  letter  to  Babington 
was  taken  by  him  from  an  original  in  the  queen's  hand,  and  that  this 
minute  of  her  answer  would  be  found  in  her  repositories,  a  strict 
search  was  made,  which  was  wholly  unsuccessful ;  and  on  the  4th 
September,  Walsingham  became  convinced  that  "  the  minute  was  not 
extant."  This  failure  of  obtaining  proof  against  Mary,  threw  Wal- 
singham into  great  perplexity,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  wrote  this 
letter  to  Phelipps: — 

Walsingham  to  PiiiiLii-rs. 

"This  morning  I  received  the  inclosed  from  Frances  Milles  ;  and 
this  afternoon  he  made  report  unto  me  of  his  proceeding  with  Curie 
accordingly  as  is  set  down  in  the  inclosed  ;  by  the  which  you  may 
perceive  that  Curie  doth  both  testify  the  receipt  of  Babington's  letters, 
as  also  the  queen  his  mistress'  answer  to  the  same,  wherein  he  chargetll 
Nau  to  have  been  a  principal  instrument.  1  took  upon  me  to  put  him 
in  comfort  of  favour,  in  case  he  would  deal  plainly  ;  being  moved 
thereto  for  that  the  minute  of  her  answer  is  not  extant,  and  that  I 
saw  Nau  resolved  to  confess  no  more  than  we  were  able  of  ourselves 
to  charge  him  withal. 

"  If  it  might  please  her  majesty,  upon  Curie's  plain  dealing,  and  in 
respect  of  the  comfort  I  have  put  him  in  to  receive  grace  for  the 
same,  to  extend  some  extraordinary  favour  towards  him,  considering 

*  On  the  3rd  September,  Nnu,  in  a  paper  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  en- 
dorsed hy  Burghley,  "  Nau's  fu  st  Answer,"  speaks  as  if  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  had  Mary's  original  minutes,  written  hy  herself,  in  their  hands, 
lint  next  day,  September  4,  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  to  Phelipps,  State 
Paper  Office,  says,  "  the  minute  of  her  answer  is  not  extant;"  and  on  the  7fh 
September,  these  alleged  minutes  and  letter  of  Mary's  were  still  wanting; 
for  Waad  writes  to  Phelipps  to  search  anew  for  them.  (State  Paper  Office, 
Waad  to  Phelipps,  7th  September,  1586.)  I  have  discovered  no  proof  Unit 
they  were  ever  found. 

t  Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220,  221;  and  Appendix,  pp. 
436,  137. 
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that  he  is  a  stranger  antl  that  which  he  did  was  by  his  mistress' 
commandment,  I  conceive  great  hope  there  might  be  things  drawn 
from  him  worthy  of  her  majesty's  knowledge ;  for  which  purpose  I 
can  be  content  to  retain  him  still  prisoner  with  me,  if  her  majesty 
shall  allow  of  it. 

"  I  pray  you  therefore  procure  some  access  unto  her  majesty,  that 
you  may  know  her  pleasure  therein,  with  as  convenient  speed  as  you 
may.  And  so  God  keep  you.  From  Barnelme,  the  4th  September, 
1586.* 

"  Fr.  Walsingham." 

This  letter  proves  that  no  minutes  in  Mary's  handwriting,  con- 
necting her  with  the  letter  to  Babington,  had  then  (4th  September) 
been  found  ;  that  Nau  had  confessed  nothing  that  implicated  her  ;  and 
that  all  Walsingham's  hopes  rested  on  bribing  Curie  by  some  "  extra- 
ordinary favour,"  to  make  further  disclosures. 

In  these  difficulties  it  seems  to  have  struck  Phelipps,  that  Curie 
and  Nau  might  be  intimidated  into  confessing  something  against 
Mary,  by  showing  them  that  they  had  already,  by  their  written  de- 
clarations, confessed  enough  against  themselves  to  involve  a  charge  of 
treason,  as  abettors  of  the  plot  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the 
escape  of  the  Scottish  queen.  The  idea  of  Phelipps  was,  to  say  to 
these  secretaries  of  the  queen  of  Scots — "  We  have  already  enough 
against  you  to  hang  you ;  but  be  more  explicit :  tell  us  something 
which  may  connect  your  mistress  with  Babington's  designs  against 
Elizabeth's  life,  and  you  shall  receive  '  some  extraordinary  favour.' " 
For  this  purpose,  Phelipps  on  the  4th  September,  the  very  day  on 
which  Walsingham  wrote  the  above  letter,  drew  up  some  remarks 
which  he  sent  to  Burghley,  who  has  endorsed  them  "  From  Phelipps." 
This  paper  is  entitled  "  An  Extract  of  the  points  contained  in  the 
minutes  written  by  Nau  and  Curie,  arguing  tbeir  privity  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Catholics,  and  their  mistress'  plot." — 4th  Septembe,  158G. 
The  reader  must  pardon  its  abrupt  and  unfinished  state,  remembering 
that  this  makes  it  more  authentic.  It  has  been  carefully  read  and 
marked  by  Bnrghley,  and  is  as  follows : — 

"  Nau  and  Curie  are  charged  to  be  privy  and  partakers  of  the  con- 
spiracy made  by  the  papists  for  the  invasion  and  a  rebellion  within 
the  realm;  as  also  of  a  plot  laid  by  their  mistress,  and  sent  by  her 
unto  the  said  papists,  with  direction  for  execution  of  their  enterprise, 
by  the  minutes  of  the  letters  sent  to  divers  persons  following,  which 
they  have  confessed  to  be  their  own  hands : — 

"  Nau.  K.  The  letter  K,  written  from  the  Scottish  Q.  to  Charles 
Paget,  27th  July,  being  Nau  his  hand,  hath  these  express  words 
beginning  at  the  letter  K,  Sar  le  retour  de  Ballard,  8;c.  In  English 
thus  :— 'Upon  the  return  of  Ballard  into  this  country,  the  principal 
Catholics  which  had  despatched  him  unto  that  side  for  want  of  in- 
telligence with  me,  have  imparted  unto  me  their  intentions  conform 
to  that  which  you  wrote  thereof;  but  more  particularly  demanding 
my  directions  for  the  execution  of  the  whole.  I  have  made  them  a 
very  ample  despatch,  containing  point  by  point  my  advice  touching 
all  tilings  requisite,  as  well  on  this  side  the  sea  as  on  that,  to  bring  to 
pass  their  design,'  &c. 

"The  same  written  in  English  by  Curie,  the  letter  marked  D. 

"Nau.  L.  The  letter  marked  L,  written  from  the  Scottish  Q. 
to  the  B.  of  Glasgow,  27th  July,  being  Nau  his  hand,  containeth  a 
direction  unto  the  said  B.  to  renew  the  practices  with  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  pope,  for  reformation  (as  she  terms  it)  of  this  island — 
an  advice  to  raise  some  contrary  faction  in  Scotland  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, to  disturb  the  quiet  of  this  isle — she  assureth  that  the  principal 
Catholics  of  England  were  never  better  disposed  than  at  this  present, 
being  resolute  to  set  upon  the  rest.  Wills  him  to  know  of  her  cousin 
the  D.  of  Guise,  if,  the  peace  being  made  in  France,  he  may  not  em- 
ploy himself  in  this  action  with  the  forces,  which,  without  suspicion, 
he  may  have  in  readiness  by  that  mean,  &c. 

"  F.  The  letter  F,  written  by  the  Scottish  queen  to  Mendoza,  27th 
July,  being  Nau  his  hand,  containeth,  in  express  terms,  that  upon 
intelligence  of  the  K.  of  Spain's  good  intention  in  these  quarters,  she 
hath  written  very  amply  to  the  principal  Catholics,  touching  a  design 
which  he  hath  sent  them,  with  his  advice  upon  every  point,  to  resolve 
upon  the  execution  thereof.  And  particularly  that  she  hath  sent  unto 
them  to  despatch  one  in  all  diligence  unto  him,  sufficiently  instructed 
to  treat  with  him  according  to  the  general  offers  that  had  been  made 
him  of  all  things  to  be  required  on  the  behalf  of  his  master.  She 
wills  him  to  give  the  bearer  credit  which  shall  he  sent  from  the 
Catholics,  as  to  herself.  The  said  deputy  of  the  Catholics,  she  saith, 
shall  inform  him  of  the  means  of  her  escape,  &c. 

"  Curie,  f    0.    The  letter  marked  0,  written  by  the  Q.  of  Scots  to 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
t  'this  word,  Curie,  on  the  margin,  is  in  Burghlcy's  hand. 


the  L.  Paget,  27th  July,  with  Curie's  hand,  argueth  sn  overture  made 
by  the  Catholics  of  this  realm  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mendozn, 
which  she  says  she  thinks  his  brother  hath  acquainted  him  with :  she 
saith  she  hath  written  very  amply  to  the  principal  of  the  said  Catholics 
for  to  have,  upon  a  plot  which  she  hath  dressed  for  them,  their  com- 
mon resolution  ;  and  for  to  treat  accordingly  with  the  K.  of  Spain, 
she  hath  addressed  them  unto  him ;  and  she  prays  him  to  consider 
deeply  of  the  said  plot,  and  all  the  particularities  for  the  execution 
thereof ;  namely,  for  the  support,  both  men,  armour,  munition,  and 
money,  which  is  to  be  had  of  the  pope,  and  king  of  Spain. 

"There  is  a  minute  of  the  same  in  French,  under  Nau  his  hand. 

"  Curie.*  E.  The  letter  marked  E,  written  by  the  Scottish  Q. 
to  Sir  Francis  Englefieid,  27th  July,  of  Curie's  hand,  containeth  the 
same  in  effect  also."    .    .    .  f 

In  the  above  summary  of  proofs  against  the  queen  of  Scots  and 
her  two  secretaries,  drawn  up  by  Phelipps,  and  evidently  founded  on 
all  the  original  letters  which  had  been  then  recovered,  and  with  which 
either  Nau  or  Curie  could  be  connected,  there  is  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  slightest  proof  of  Mary's  participation  in  Babington's  plot  against 
Elizabeth's  life :  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  anything  in  these 
letters,  written  by  her  secretaries,  connecting  her  or  them  with  such 
a  design.  The  plot  related  entirely,  as  is  shown  by  these  proofs,  to 
the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and  the  plans  drawn  up  by  Mary 
for  her  escape — to  which  she  pleaded  guilty. 

This  defect  appears  to  have  struck  Burghley,  and  Phelipps  endeav- 
oured to  supply  it  by  drawing  up  for  this  statesman  a  second 
Summary,  endorsed  by  Burghley:  "From  Phelipps,"  and  dated  on 
the  same  day  as  the  former,  4th  Sept.,  1586.  This  paper  appears 
to  me,  from  its  admissions  and  omissions,  to  be  almost  conclusive  in 
establishing  the  innocence  of  Mary.  It  is  entitled  "  Arguments  of 
Nau  and  Curie's  privity  to  the  whole  conspiracy,  as  well  of  invasion 
as  rebellion,  and  murder  of  the  queen's  person ;"  and  is  as  follows: — 

"Their  privity  to  that  was  written  by  their  mistress  touching  the 
two  former  points  both  to  Mendoza,  the  L.  Paget,  Charles  Paget,  Sir 
Francis  Englefieid,  and  the  B.  of  Glasgow,  in  the  letters  of  the  27th 
July,  thus  marked — F,  0,  K,  D,  E.  L  ;  which  minutes  are  of  their 
own  hands,  as  themselves  confess,  the  Hie  trust  not  unlike  to  be  given 
for  writing  those  to  Babington. 

"The  first  letter  written  by  that  queen  unto  Babington,  as  it 
seemeth,  since  his  intelligence  was  renewed,  being  of  the  26th  June, 
is  of  Curie's  hand  (litera  B;)  and  the  secret  intelligencer,  Barnaby,}: 
is  directed  by  Curie's  letter  where  to  find  Babington,  litera  B. 

"  The  second  letter,  likewise  coming  from  Nau  to  Babington,  touch- 
ing their  assurance  of  Foley,  is  of  Curie's  hand  (litera  P  ;)  and  it 
argueth  a  letter  sent  in  cipher  from  Babington,  which  Curie,  or  the 
inditer  thereof  was  to  decipher,  which  was  Nau.  In  the  same  letter 
Curie  taketh  order  that  )-(  shall  stand  for  Babington's  name. 

"  Litera  A  showeth  that  there  was  another  letter  in  cipher  sent  to 
Babington  by  the  secret  messenger,  27th  July,  which  Babington  shall 
confess  to  be  the  bloody  letter.  The  letters  to  Babington,  and  from 
Babington,  two  of  them  were  very  long  and  all  in  cipher,  fair  written 
(as  Babington  will  confess) ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  choose  but  that 
the  queen's  letter  was  put  in  cipher  by  Nau  or  Curie,  and  Babington's 
letter  likewise  deciphered. 

"The  new  alphabet  sent  to  be  used  in  time  to  come  between  that 
queen  and  Babington,  acoompanying  the  bloody  despatch,  is  of  Nau's 
hand. 

"  The  heads  of  that  bloody  letter  sent  to  Babington,  touching  the  de- 
signment  of  the  queen's  person,  [by  this  he  means  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth,]  is  of  Nau's  hand  likewise. 

"They  cannot  any  way  say  it  should  stand  with  reason  that  the 
queen  did  decipher,  and  put  in  cipher,  her  letters  herself.  For  it 
appeareth  that  she  despatched  ordinarily  more  pacqnets  every  fort- 
night than  it  was  possible  for  one  body  well  exercised  therein  to  put 
in  cipher  and  decipher  those  sent;  much  less  for  her,  being  diseased, 
a  queen,  &c. 

"  It  appeareth  all  letters  were  addressed  to  one  of  them,  Nau  or 
Curie ;  for  that  in  the  deciphering  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  post- 
script found  to  them — excusing  sometimes  the  error  or  length  of  the 
cipher,  sometimes  of  their  private  occasions,  &c." 

Such  is  this  second  Summary.  Now  it  will  be  noted  that  Phelipps 
argues  thus: — The  letters  of  Mary  to  Mendoza,  Lord  Paget,  and 
others,  marked  F,  0,  K,  D.  E,  L,  were  written  from  minutes  drawn 
up  by  Curie  and  Nau  from  Mary's  dictation.    It  is,  therefore,  to  be 

*  The  name  "Curie."  is  in  Burghley's  hand. 

t  M  S.  State  Paper  Office,  Papers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

j  Barnaby  is  a  name  for  Gilbert  Gifl'orri.  "Curie's  Letter,"  19th  June; 
State  Paper  Office,  in  which  he  says  "^*also  stands  for  Barnaby,  or  Gilbert 
Giflord." 
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presumed  that  a  similar  trust  would  be  given  them  for  writing  the 
letters  to  Babington.  Is  there  not  here  an  express  admission  by 
Phelipps,  that  there  was  no  proof  that  Mary  had  given  any  instructions 
whatever  to  her  secretaries,  which  connected  her  with  the  alleged 
letter  to  BabingtOD  produced  on  her  trial?  He  presumes  that  she  may 
have  given  instructions  for  Babington's  letter,  because  she  gave  such 
instructions  for  the  letters  to  Mendoza,  Paget,  and  the  rest. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  important  fact  stated  by  Phelipps  in 
this  second  Summary.  The  heads  of  the  bloody  letter  to  Babington 
had,  it  appears,  been  found,  although  the  minutes  of  this  same  letter, 
which  Nan  affirmed  to  have  been  given  him  by  the  queen  in  her  own 
handwriting,  had  not  been  found.  And  these  heads,  let  it  be  observed, 
were  in  the  handwriting  of  Nau  himself,  not  of  Mary. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  utmost  exertions  and  the  strictest 
search  on  the  part  of  Mary's  enemies,  directed  by  all  the  skill  and 
vigour  of  Walsingham,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  unscrupulous 
artifices  and  ingenuity  of  Phelipps,  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
smallest  scrap  of  evidence  under  Mary's  hand,  which  could  connect  her 
with  the  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth's  life.  Last  of  all,  we  have  in 
this  Summary,  the  admission  that  all  the  letters  (which  includes 
Babington's  among  the  rest)  were  addressed,  not  to  Mary,  but  either 
to  Nau  or  Curie;  that  Mary  relied  on  Nau  and  Curie  to  decipher  them; 
and  that  the  queen's  alleged  letter  to  Babington  was  put  in  cipher 
either  by  Nau  or  Cnrle.  If,  then  (to  sum  up  these  proofs\  Babing- 
ton's alleged  letter  was  not  addressed  to  Maryi ;  if  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  deciphering  it ;  if  the  alleged  answer  in  decipher  was  not 
made  by  her;  if  there  were  no  minutes  in  her  hand  for  that  answer; 
if  Nau  and  Curie's  declarations  do  not  connect  her  with  the  plot 
against  the  queen's  life;  and  if  Phelipps,  whose  evidence  under  such 
a  lack  of  proof  could  alone  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  was  not 
brought  forward — it  appears  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
Mary  was  implicated  solely  in  a  plot  for  her  escape,  that  she  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  project  for  Elizabeth's  assassination,  and  that 
she  was  the  victim  of  forged  letters  manufactured  by  her  enemies.* 
It  would  be  easy  to  corroborate  this  conclusion  by  some  additional 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  successive  declarations  of  Nau,  and  other 
letters  or  papers  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  State  Paper 
Office;  but  enough  has  been  said  upon  the  point,  and  any  reader  who 
wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  will  find  ample  materials  in  these  two 
noble  repositories  of  orginal  information.  He  will  there  find  the 
lists,  notes,  and  arguments  which  Lord  Burghley  drew  up  previous  to 
the  trial  of  the  Scottish  queen,  upon  which  I  cannot  enter;  but  the 
whole  have  been  examined  and  carefully  weighed,  and  the  result  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Mary's  innocence. 

Note  21. 

Queen  Mary's  Beads. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  castle,  has  in  his  possession  a  pair 
of  golden  beads,  with  a  gold  crucifix  attached  to  them,  ornamented 
with  drop  pearls.  These  beads  belonged  to  the  late  Charles  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  were  part  of  the  collection  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del:  the  tradition  in  that  noble  family  being,  that  they  were  worn 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  sent  by  her, 
as  a  last  token  of  affection,  to  the  then  earl  or  countess  of  Arundel. 

Note  22. 

Huntley's  Rebellion,  v>ith  Errol,  Angus,  and  Bothwell. 

On  the  16th  March,  1588-89,  Elizabeth  sent  the  following  private 
letter  to  James,  remonstrating  with  him  against  his  misplaced  lenity 
to  Huntley  and  the  Catholic  faction.  It  was  delivered  to  the  king 
by  the  English  resident  Ashby,  on  the  21st  March,  as  we  learn  by  the 
following  passage  from  that  gentleman's  letter  to  Lord  Burghley. 
(State  Paper  Office.) 

"  The  21,  early  in  the  morning,  I  received  a  letter  from  your  Honour, 
with  the  inclosed  of  her  Majesty's;  which  I  presented  to  him  that 
day."  .  .  .  Ashby  afterwards  tells  us  the  king  liked  the  queen's 
letter,  and  meant  to  prosecute  the  matter  against  the  Catholic  lords 
with  severity.  As  to  the  Spaniards,  against  whose  stay  in  Scotland 
Elizabeth  so  proudly  remonstrated,  calling  them  "the  spoils  of  her 
wreck,"  the  same  gentleman  writes  Burghley,  ''that  it  is  thought  as 
many  as  a  thousand  are  dispersed  over  Scotland ;  and  how  they  are 

*  In  the  British  Museum,  Caligula,  C.  ix.  fol.  458,  there  is  n  confession  of 
Thomas  Harrison,  who  styles  himself  Secretary  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
in  which  he  states  that  Walsingham,  Phelipps,  anil  himself,  contrived  the 
conspiracy,  and  forged  the  letters,  for  which  Mary  suffered  death.  I  have 
not  given  this  confession,  because  I  know  one  part  of  it  to  be  false,  and  dare 
not  trust  the  rest. 


to  be  transported,  unless  her  Majesty  go  to  charges,  he  cannot  tell." 
This  fact  is  new. 

Elizabeth  to  James.* 

"My  dear  Brother, — I  am  driven,  through  the  greatness  of  my 
care  for  your  safe  estate,  to  complain  to  yourself  of  yourself;  wonder- 
ing not  a  little  what  injurious  planet  against  my  neaicat  neighbours 
reigneth  with  such  blindness,  and  sufl'ercth  them  not  to  see  their 
changing  peril  and  most  imminent  danger.  Shall  I  excuse  them  they 
know  it  not?  I  am  too  true  a  witness  that  ignorance  cannot  excuse, 
as  having  been  a  most  near  spy  to  find  out  those  treacheries.  Must 
I  say  they  dare  not?  Far  be  it  from  kingly  magnanimity  to  harbour 
within  their  breast  so  unseemly  a  guest.  Have  I  no  excuse  to  serve 
them  for  payment?  Well,  then  must  I  wail  that  I  cannot  mend  ;  and 
if  there  befall  them  mishap,  I  am  not  guilty  of  such  disaster.  Yet 
can  I  not  desist,  though  I  might  be  discouraged,  to  beseech  you  in 
God's  name  not  to  overstep  such  happy  occasions  as  it  hath  pleaded 
God  to  reveal  unto  you :  for  if,  when  they  be  at  your  side,  you  will 
not  make  yourself  a  profit  of  their  wreck,  how  will  you  catch  them 
when  they  are  aloof  from  you  ? 

"  Let  too  late  examples  show  you  for  pattern,  how  dishonourable 
it  is  to  prolong  to  do  by  right,  that  [which]  after  they  are  driven  to 
do  by  extremity;  yea,  and  perchance  as  being  taught  to  take  heed, 
they  will  shun  the  place  of  danger;  and  so  jour  danger  worse  than 
the  others. 

"  It  had  been  for  honour  and  surety  never  to  have  touched,  than 
so  slightly  to  keep  them  in  a  scorn  in  durance,  to  be  honoured  with 
your  presence  with  all  kindness,  and  soon  after  to  be  extolled  to  your 
dearest  chamber.  Good  Lord !  what  uncouth  and  never-heard  of 
trade  is  that?  You  must  pardon  my  plain  dealing:  for  if  my  love 
were  not  greater  than  my  cause,  as  you  treat  it,  I  should  content 
myself  to  see  them  wrecked  with  dishonour  that  contemn  all  loving 
warning  and  sister-like  counsel.  I  pray  God  there  be  left  you  time 
(you  have  dealt  so  untimely)  to  be  able  to  apprehend  and  touch  such 
as  dares  boldly,  through  your  sufferance,  attempt  anything  they  list, 
to  bring  you  and  your  land  to  the  slavery  of  such  as  never  yet  spared 
their  own.  I  know  not  how  gracious  they  will  be  to  you  and  your 
realm.  When  they  get  footing,  they  will  suffer  few  feet  but  their 
own.  Awake,  therefore,  dear  brother,  out  of  your  long  slumber! 
and  deal  like  a  king  who  will  ever  reign  alone  in  his  own.  If  they 
found  you  stout,  you  should  not  lack  that  would  follow  you,  and  leave 
rotten  posts. 

"  I  marvel  at  the  store  you  make  of  the  Spaniards,  being  the  spoils 
of  my  wreck.  You  wrote  me  word  not  one  should  bide  with  you  ; 
and  now  they  must  attend  for  more  company.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
how  small  regard  you  have  of  so  great  a  cause.  I  may  claim  by 
treaty  that  such  should  not  be;  but  I  hope,  without  such  claim, 
(seeing  your  home  practices),  you  will  quickly  rid  your  realm  of 
them,  with  speed ;  which  I  do  expect  for  your  own  sake,  and  not  the 
least  for  mine;  of  whom  you  may  make  sure  reckoning  (if  you 
abandon  not  yourself)  to  be  protected  by  for  ever. 

"And  thus  I  end  with  axing  a  right  interpretation  of  my  plain  and 
sincere  meaning;  and  wish  ever  to  you  as  to  myself;  as  knowcth  the 
Lord,  whom  ever  I  beseech  to  preserve  you  with  long  and  happy 
days. — xvi.  Martii,  1588. 

"  Elizabeth  R." 
Indorsed,  Copie  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  1588. 

Note  23. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Bowes,  the  English  ambassador 
at  the  Scottish  court,  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  4th 
June,  1590,  that  on  the  3rd  June  he  received  the  following  letter  of 
Elizabeth  to  James,  and  presented  it  next  day  (the  4th)  to  the  King 
of  Scots.  "He  received,"  says  Bowes,  "her  Majesty's  letter  very 
friendly  ;  showing  himself  much  pleased  and  comforted  therewith." 
The  person  against  whom  Elizabeth  had  remonstrated,  deprecating 
his  being  sent  on  so  weighty  and  confidential  a  business,  was  Colonel 
Stewart,  whom  she  suspected,  on  account  of  his  former  desertion  of 
the  Protestant  party. 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  King  James.  MS.  Slate  Paper  Office,  Royal 
Letters,  29th  May,  1590. 

"  My  conceit,  I  perceive,  my  dear  brother,  hath  no  whit  swerved 
from  your  good  intent :  for  now  I  well  sec  Colonel  Steward's  nego- 
tiation was  not  framed  of  his  own  brain,  but  proceeded  from  your 

*  Warrcnder  MSS.  Vol.  A .  p.  196. 
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earnest  affection  to  so  laudable  a  cause;  and  by  your  last  lesters,  I 
find  your  earnest  motion  made  to  the  two  dukes,  together  with  their 
good  and  loving  consent. 

"  All  this  mnveth  me  to  find  you  a  redevable  *  prince  to  a  careful 
friend ;  and  [I]  do  praise  my  judgment  to  have  chosen  so  grateful  a 
king,  on  whom  to  spend  so  many  careful  thoughts,  as  since  your 
peregrination  I  have  felt  for  your  surety  and  your  land's  wealth :  and 
as  my  thanks  are  manifold,  so  shall  the  memorial  bide  perpetual. 

"  And  for  the  Action,  at  the  arrival  of  such  a  one  as  you  are 
sending  me,  I  will  at  large  impart  plainly  my  resolution  therein,  and 
considering  it  not  your  least  regard  of  me,  that  you  be  heedful  to 
deal  no  other  ways  than  as  may  best  content  me.  And  [I]  do  assure 
you,  that  as  I  will  never  myself  enter  into  it  the  first,  yet  I  will  ask 
nothing  that  shall  not  fit  a  king  to  demand,  nor  plead  more  innocency 
in  all  the  cause,  than  my  guiltless  conscience,  well  showed  by  my 
actions,  shall  ever  testify.  And  so  you  may  be  assured  to  get  most 
honour,  and  never  blot  your  fame  with  dealing  in  an  action,  when  so 
great  injury  shall  appear,  and  no  just  cause  to  enforce  it. 

"  That  I  perceive  the  governors  of  Denmark  like  well  that  other 
princes  of  Germany  should  send  their  good  consent,  with  joining 
their  message,  I  must  needs  say,  '  the  more  the  better '  that  desire 
such  thing  as  is  best  for  all  Christendom  ;  although  I  had  thought 
that  you,  witli  the  king  of  Denmark,  would  have  sufficed.  Yet  if 
the  rest  do  make  the  knot  the  greater,  I  must  think  my  bond  to  them 
the  more,  and  trust  the  pact  will  be  the  surer. 

"  In  the  choice  of  such  as  you  mind  to  send,  this  I  hope  you  will 
chiefly  regard :  that  he  be  none  such  as  whose  own  cause  or  affection 
to  the  adverse  part  may  breed  a  doubt  of  performance  of  the  sender's 
will ;  but  be  chosen  even  such  a  one,  as  whose  honest  and  wise  endeav- 
our may  much  advance  the  end  of  so  good  a  beginning. 

"  My  g°od  brother,  I  write  this  the  plainer  that  you  might  clearly 
see  what  one  I  wish,  and  that  may  suffice  for  all.  And  for  that  the 
time  requireth  speed,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  use  it. 

"And  so  I  leave  scribbling,  but  never  end  to  love  you,  and  assist 
yoQ  with  my  friendship,  care,  and  prayer  to  the  living  God  to  send 
you  all  prosperous  success,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  for  guide. 

"  Your  most  assured  faithful  Sister  and  Cousin." 

Indorsed,  29th  May,  1590.   Copy  of  her  Majesty's  letter,  written 
with  her  own  hand  to  the  King  of  Scots,  sent  to  Mr.  Bowes. 

Note  24. 

The  following  striking  and  characteristic  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Scottish  king,  written  with  her  own  hand,  was  received  by  Bowes, 
accompanied  by  two  letters  of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  of  the 
same  month,  from  Lord  Burghley.  James  was  then  at  Dumbarton, 
in  progress,  whither  the  English  ambassador  proceeded ;  and  (as  he 
informs  the  lord  treasurer  in  his  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  27th 
August)  "delivered  her  Majesty's  letter,  accompanying  the  delivery 
thereof  with  report  of  your  lordship's  opinion  in  the  weighty  contents 
flowing  suddenly  from  her  Majesty's  pen  in  your  lordship's  sight." 
"  The  king,"  continues  Bowes,  "  oftentimes  perused  and  gravely  noted 
the  frame  and  substance  of  this  letter ;  and  with  pleasant  countenance 
and  signs,  well  declaring  his  good  acceptance,  he  entered  into  right 
high  commendation  of  the  excellent  order,  singular  wisdom,  and  rare 
friendship  that  he  found  therein." 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  King  of  Scots,  12th  August,  1591. 

"Many  make  the  argument  of  their  letters  of  divers  subjects. 
Some  with  salutations ;  some  with  admonitions ;  others  with  thanks : 
but,  my  dear  brother,  few,  I  suppose,  with  confession :  and  that  at 
this  time  shall  serve  the  meetest  for  my  part. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  you  wonder  why  it  is,  that  in  time  so  perilous  to 
your  person,  so  dangerous  for  your  State,  so  hateful  to  the  hearers, 
so  strange  for  the  treasons,  you  find  me,  that  from  your  birth  held 
most  in  regard  your  surety,  should  now  neglect  all,  when  it  most 
behoveth  to  have  watchful  eyes  on  a  most  needy  prince.  Now  hear 
thereof  my  shrift : — It  is  true  that  my  many  counsels  I  have  known 
oft  thanked,  hut  seldom  followed.  When  I  wished  you  reign,'  you 
suffered  other  rule:  if  I  desired  awe,  you  gave  them  liberty.  My 
timely  warnings  became  too  late  performance.  When  it  required 
action,  it  was  all  to  begin  ;  which  when  I  gathered,  as  in  a  handful 
of  my  memory,  I  will  now  try,  quoth  I,  what,  at  a  pinch,  he  will  do 
for  himself :  for  nearer  than  with  life  may  no  man  be  assailed.  And 
hearing  how  audacity  prevailed  in  so  largo  measure,  as  it  was  made 
a  question  whether  a  witch  for  a  king's  life  might  serve  for  a  sufficient 
*  " Kedevable,"  Pr.,  beholden  to;  grateful. 


proof,  and  that  the  price  of  a  king's  blood  was  set  at  so  low  a  rate, 
with  many  wondaring  blessings,  I  in  attentive  sort  attended  the  issue 
of  such  an  error  ;  and  not  seeing  any  great  offence  laid  to  so  slight  a 
case,  I  fearfully  doubted  the  consequence  of  such  an  act;  yea,  when 
I  heard  that,  quakingly,  men  hasted  to  trial  of  such  guilt,  I  supposed 
the  more  loved  where  least  it  became,  and  the  most  neglected  to  whom 
they  owed  most  bond. 

"Well  [I]  was  assured,  that  more  addition  could  never  my  warn- 
ing make;  and  to,renew  what  so  oft  was  told,  should  be  but  petilio 
principii.  With  safe  conscience  having  discharged  my  office,  I  betook 
you  to  your  best  actions,  and  thought  for  me  there  was  no  more 
remaining.  And  now  I  trust  that  this  may  merit  an  absolution,  I 
will  make  you  partaker  of  my  joy,  that  I  hear  you  now  begin  (which 
would  to  God  had  sooner  been !)  to  regard  your  surety,  and  make 
men  fear  you,  and  leave  adoring  false  saints.  God  strengthen  your 
kingly  heart,  and  make  you  never  fail  yourself ;  for  then  who  will 
stick  to  you  ?  You  know  me  so  well  as  no  bloody  mind  ever  lodged 
in  my  breast :  and  hate  bear  I  none  to  any  of  yours,  God  is  witness. 
But  ere  your  days  be  shortened,  let  all  yours  be.    This  my  charity." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  12th  August,  1591.  Indorsed, 
Copy  of  her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  K.  of  Scots.  Written 
with  her  H.  hand. 

Note  25. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  25th  November,  1591. 

"  As  my  care  for  your  weal,  my  dear  brother,  hath  been  full  long 
the  desire  of  my  endeavours,  so  though  my  many  letters  do  not  oft 
cumber  your  eyes  with  the  reading  them,  yet  my  ever-living  watch- 
full  head  hath  never  been  neglected  ;  as  by  proof,  even  now,  the 
errand  that  this  bearer  brings  you,  may  make  you  know;  which 
being  even  that  nearly  doth  touch  your  surety  snd  state,  I  conjure 
you,  even  for  the  worth  that  you  prize  yourself  at,  that  you  forslowe  * 
not  (after  your  usual  manner)  this  matter,  as  you  too  much,  ere  now, 
have  done  such  like :  and  ever  remember  that  the  next  step  to  over- 
turn a  royal  seat  is  to  make  the  subject  know,  that  whatever  he 
doth  may  be  either  coloured  or  neglected  ;  of  which  either  breeds  bold- 
ness to  shun  the  pain,  whatsoever  the  offence  deserves.  Far  better 
it  were,  that  all  preteuce  of  cause  be  debarred,  than  threaten,  ere 
one  strike,  and  so  the  prey  escape.  Shun  in  the  handling  of  my 
overture  [speaking]  of  what  is  meant ;  but  after  wise  resolution  of 
what  behoves,  let  few  or,  if  possible,  none  know,  afore  that  be  ended 
which  is  thought  to  be  done.  This  is,  in  short,  my  advice ;  as  she 
that  too  plainly  sees,  that  if  you  defer,  you  may  fortune  repent.  Yea, 
and  fou  trust  too  much  some,  that  can  have  many  cords  to  their  bow ; 
these  may,  perhaps,  overthrow  the  mark,  or  you  hit  the  blank.  Excuse 
my  plainness,  and  let  good  will  plead  my  pardon.    God  bless  you. 

"Yor  most  assured  Sister, 

"Elizabeth  R 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office.  Indorsed,  25th  November, 
1591.  Copy  of  her  Matie8  Lre  to  the  K.  of  Scotts,  by  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Note  26. 

A  short  sentence  of  the  following  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  James 
has  been  already  given  in  the  text,  (p.  250);  but  the  whole  epistle, 
which  is  preserved  in  Sir  George  Warrender's  MSS.,  and  written 
wholly  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
1  have,  generally,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  letters,  modernized  the  spell- 
ing: this,  for  the  reader's  amusement,  I  give  in  her  own  peculiar 
orthography : — 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  King  James  VI.  4th  December,  1592. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — If  the  misfortune  of  the  messenger  had  not 
protracted  so  longe  the  riciate  of  my  lettars,  I  had  sonar  receved 
the  knowlelege  of  such  matter,  as  wold  have  cried  my  sonar  answer 
to  causes  of  suche  importance ;  but  at  length,  thoght  longe : 

"  First,  I  perceave  how  to  the  privy  snarls  of  your  seeming  friends, 
yow  have  so  warily  cast  your  yees  as  that  your  [mind]  hath  not 
been  trapped  with  the  fals  shewis  of  such  a  kindness;  but  have  wel 
remembred,  that  proved  cares  and  assured  love  aught,  of  mere  justice, 
tafe  [to  have]  the  upperhand  of  begiling  debaits  and  coulored  treasons. 

"Yow  forget  not,  I  percaive,  how  yow  should  have  served  ons 
[once]  for  prey  to  enter  the  hands  of  a  foreaner's  rule,  even  by  the 
*  To  forslowe;  to  omit, or  lose  by  deferring. 
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intiscment  of  bill),  that  ofl'ars  you  that  lie  cannot  get ;  wiclic  if  he 
ever  [got],  should  serve  his  trofc,  not  yours,  whose  land  he  seakes  but 
to  thrale  both.  Hit  glads  me  much,  that  yow  have  more  larger  sight 
than  the  [they]  supposed  that  wold  have  limed  you  so.  And  for  my 
part,  I  rendar  my  many  thankis  to  your  selfe,  for  your  selfe,  as  she 
that  skornis  his  malice,  and  eanvies  not  bis  intent. 

"My  enemy  can  never  do  himself  more  skar,  than  to  wil  my  giltles 
wrack,  who  or  now,  himself  knowes,  hath  preserved  him  his  cuntryes, 
who  since  hath  sought  mine.  Suclie  was  his  reward.  God  ever  shild 
you  from  so  crouked  a  wil  as  to  hazard  your  own,  in  hope  of  saiving 
another. 

"  Yow  know  right  wel,  ther  is  a  way  to  get,  that  doth  precede  the 
attempt.  Whan  he  hath  won  the  entry,  you  shal  have  lest  part  of 
the  victory,  who  sekes  to  make  (as  oft  hath  bin)  your  subjects  theirs. 
Suppose.  I  beseeche  you,  how  easely  he  wyl  present  yow  the  best,  and 
kepc  the  worst  for  him.    This  matter  is  so  plain,  hit  nedes  smal  advis. 

"Preserve  yourselfe  in  such  state  as  you  have.  For  others  begile 
not  your  selfe,  that  injuriously  you  may  get.  There  is  more  to  do  in 
that  than  wiles  and  wiches.  Look  about  with  fixed  yees,  and  sure 
suche  to  yow,  as  sekes  not  more  yours  than  you.  Draw  not  such  as 
hangc  their  hopes  on  other  stringes  than  you  may  tune.  Them  that 
gold  can  corrupt,  thinke  not  your  gifts  can  assure.  Who  ons  have 
made  shipwrack  of  ther  country,  let  them  never  injoy  hit.  Wede  out 
the  wedes,  lest  the  best  corn  festar.  Never  arm  with  powere  suche 
whos  bettarnis  must  folowe  after  you ;  nor  trust  not  to  ther  trust, 
that  undar  any  coular,  wyl  tral  [thrall]  their  own  soile. 

"I  may  not,  nor  wol  conciel,  overture  that  of  late  hath  ful  amply 
bene  made  me,  how  you  may  playnly  knowe  all  the  combinars  against 
your  State ;  and  how  yow  may  intrap  them,  and  so  assure  your  king- 
dom ;  but  not  presenting  [permitting]  hit  a  spoile  to 

st  courtsy,  one  or  more  of  ther  owne — is  this 

actor,  and  therefore  [know  you]  best  in  whiche  he  standeth  to  your  * 

Wither  if  this  be,  he  may  desarve  surty  of  life,  or  of  land,  nor  live- 
hode ;  but  suche  as  may  praserve  brethe  to  spend  whan  best  shal 
please  you.f  My  answer  was,  whan  I  se  the  way  how,  I  wil  impart 
hit  to  whom  hit  most  apartanis. 

"Now  bethink,  my  deare  brother,  what  furdar  yow  wyl  have  me 
do.  In  meanwhile,  beware  to  give  the  raines  into  the  hands  of  any, 
lest  hit  be  to  late  to  revoke  suche  actions  done.  Let  no  one  of  the 
Spanisbe  faction  in  your  absence,  yea,  whan  you  were  present,  receave 
strengt  or  countenance.  Yow  knowe,  but  for  you,  al  of  them  to  be 
alike  to  me  for  my  particular;  yet  I  may  not  deny  but  I  abhorre 
suche  as  sets  their  country  to  sale.  And  thus  comitting  yow  to 
God's  tuition,  I  shal  remain  the  faithful  holdar  of  my  vowed  amitie 
without  spot  or  wrinkel. 

"  Your  affectionat  Sistar  and  Cousin, 

"  Elizabeth." 

This  letter  is  directed  "  To  our  dearest  Brother  the  King  of  Scots." 
It  is  indorsed  in  a  small  hand  of  the  time,  "Delivered  be  Mr.  Bowes, 
4th  Decern.  1592."    See  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  261. 

Note  27. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Nobility  in  Scotland.    1st  July,\  1592. 
Earls.     Surnames.  Religion.  Ages. 
Duke  of     Stewart,      Prot.      Of  20  years.    His  mother,  a  French- 
Lennox,  woman.    Married  the  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Gowrie.    She  is 
dead.    His  house,  castle  of  Methven. 
Of  about  54  years.     His  mother, 
Douglas,  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Morton  who  was  earl  before  James 
the  Regent.     His  house,  Hamilton  ; 
and  married  this  Lord  Glames'  aunt. 
Angus,       Douglas,   Doubtful.  Of  42  years.     His  mother,  Graham, 
daughter  to  the  Laird  of  Morphy. 
Married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
1       Lord  Oliphant.  His  house,  Tantallon. 
Huntly,      Seton-       Papist.     Of  33  years.    His  mother,  daughter 
Gordon,  to  Duke  Hamilton.      Married  the 
now  Duke  of  Lennox's  sister.  His 
house,  Strabogy. 
*  The  original  is  here  torn  and  illegible. 

t  This  sentence  is  evidently  imperfect;  but  so  it  runs  in  the  original. 
%  MS.  State  Paper  Office.    There  is  also  a  copy  in  British  Museum 
Caligula,  D.  II ,  80. 


Arran,       Hamilton,  Prot. 


Earls.  Surnames.  Religion. 
Argile,       Campbell,  Young. 

Athol,        Stewart,  Prot. 
Murray,     Stewart,  Young. 

2 

Crawford   Lindsay,  Papist. 

3 

Arrol,        Hay,  Papist. 

Morton,  Douglas,  Prot. 
Marshal,  Keith,  Prot. 
Cassillis,    Kennedy,  Young. 


Eglinton.    Montgom-  Young, 
ery, 

Glencairn,  Cunning-  Prot. 
ham, 


Montrose,  Graham,  Papist. 

Menteith,  Graham,  Young. 

Rothes,  Leslv,  Prot. 

Caithness,  Sincler,  Neut. 

Sutherland,  Gordon,  Neut. 

Bothwell,  Stewart,  Prot. 

Buchan,  Douglas,  Young. 

Mar,  Erskine,  Prot. 

Orkney,  Stewart,  Neut. 

Goury,  Ruthven,  Young. 


Ages. 

Of  17  years.  His  mother,  sister  to 
the  Earl  Marshal,  this  Earl's  father. 
Not  yet  married.  His  house,  Dynoon. 
Of  32  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  Lord  Fleming.  Married  this 
Earl  of  Gowrie's  sister.  His  house, 
Dunkeld. 

Of  10  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  Regent,  by 
whom  this  Earl's  Father  (slain  by 
Huntly)  had  that  Earldom.  Not 
married.  His  house,  Tarnaway. 
Of  35  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  Marshal.  Married  first 
the  Lord  Drummond's  daughter,  and 
now  the  Earl  of  Athol's  sister.  His 
house,  Finhaven. 

Of  31  years.  His  mother,  Keith, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  Marshal. 
Married  first  the  Regent  Murray's 
daughter,  next  Athol's  sister,  and 
now  bath  to  wife  Morton's  daughter. 
His  house,  Slanes. 

Of  66  years.  His  mother,  Erskine, 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Erskine.  Mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes. 
His  house,  Dalkeith. 
Of  38  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Errol.  Married  this 
Lord  Hume's  sister.  His  house, 
Dunotter. 

Of  17  years.     His  mother,  Lyon, 

aunt  to  this  Lord  Glames,  and  who 

now  is  the  Lord  John  Hamilton's 

wife.    Not  married. 

Of  8  years.    His  mother,  Kennedy, 

daughter  to  the  Laird  of  Barganie. 

Unmarried. 

Of  40  years.  His  mother,  Gordon 
of  Lochinvar.  Married  the  Laird  of 
Glenurchy's  daughter,  Gordon.  His 
house,  Glencairn. 

Of  49  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Fleming.  Married  the 
Lord  Drummond's  sister.  Auld  Mon- 
trose, in  Angus. 

Of  19  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  old  Laird  of  Drumlanrig.  Mar- 
ried to  Glenurchy's  daughter.  Kyl- 
bride. 

Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Somerville. 
Married  first  tht  sister  of  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  and  then  trie  sister  of  the 
Lord  Ruthven.  Castle  of  Lesly. 
Of  26  years.  His  mother,  Hepburn, 
sister  to  Bothwell  that  died  in  Den- 
mark. Married  this  Huntly 's  sister. 
Tungesbey. 

Of  36  years.  His  mother,  sister  to 
the  Regent,  Earl  of  Lennox.  Mar- 
ried the  Earl  of  Huntly's  sister,  this 
earl's  aunt.  His  house,  Dunrobyn. 
Of  30  years.  His  mother,  Hepburn, 
sister  to  the  late  Earl  Bothwell. 
Married  the  sister  of  Archibald  Earl 
of  Angus.  He  stands  now  forfeited. 
Crighton. 

Of  11  years.  His  mother,  Stewart, 
heretrix  of  Buchan.  Unmarried. 
Of  32  years.  His  mother,  Murray, 
sister  to  the  Laird  of  Tullybarden. 
A  widower.  His  house,  Alloway. 
Of  63  years.  Base  son  of  King 
James  V.  His  mother,  Elphingston. 
Married  to  the  Earl  of  Cassillis' 
daughter. 

Of  15  years.    His  mother,  sister  to 
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Lords.  Surnames.  Reliyioii. 
Lyndsay,    Lyndsay,  Prot. 

5 

Seaton,      Seaton,  Papist. 

Borthwick,  Borthwick,  Prot. 

Yester,       Hay,  Prot. 

6 

Levingston,Levingston,  Papist. 

EIpliinston,Elpliinston,Neut. 
Boyd,  Boyd,  Prot. 
Semple,  Semple,  Prot. 
Ross,  Ross,  Prot. 
Uchiltree,  Stewart,  Prot. 

Cathcart,    Cathcart,  Prot. 
Maxwell,    Maxwell,  Papist. 

8 

Harris,       Maxwell,  Papist. 

9 

Sanquhar,  Crichton,  Papist. 
Somervill,  Soraervill,  Prot. 
Druuimond,  Drummond,  Prot. 

Olipliant,    Oliphant,  Prot. 

10 

Gray,         Gray,  Papist. 


Glames,      Lyon,  Young. 

11 

Ogilvy,      Ogilvy,  Papist. 


Hume,       Hume,  Suspect 
12 

Fleming,    Fleming,  Papist. 


Tnnermeitli,  Stewart,  Prot. 


■  Ages. 

umqhile  Lord  Methven.  Unmarried. 
Ruthven. 

Of  38  years.  His  mother,  sister  to 
the  Laird  of  Lochleven.  Married 
the  Earl  of  Rothes'  daughter.  His 
house,  By  era. 

Of  40  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  His  wife  is 
Montgomery,  the  earl's  aunt.  His 
house,  Seaton. 

Of  22  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  Buccleugh.  His  wife,  the  Lord 
Yester's  daughter.  Borthwick. 
Of  28  years.  His  mother,  Car  of 
Fernyhirst.  His  wife,  daughter  of 
the  L.  of  Newbottle.  Neidpeth. 
Of  61  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  umquhile  Earl  of  Morton.  His 
wife,  the  Lord  Fleming's  sister.  Cal- 
endar. 

Of  63  years.     His  mother,  Erskine. 

His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 

Drummond.  Elphinston. 

Of  46  years.  His  mother,  Colquhoun. 

His  wife,  the  Sheriff  of  Air's  daughter. 

Kilmernok. 

Of  29  years.    His  mother,  Preston. 
His  wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton.  Sempell. 
Of  30  years.    His  mother,  the  Lord 
Semplis  daughter.    His  wife,  Gavin 
Hamilton's  daughter. 
Of  32  years.    His  mother,  sister  to 
the  Lord  Methven.    His  wife,  Ken- 
nedy the  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 
Blawquhen.  Uchiltree. 
Of  55  years.     His  mother,  Semple. 
His  wife,  Wallace,  daughter  of  the 
Laird  of  Cragy-Wallace.  Cathcart. 
Of  41  years.     His  mother,  daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton  that  preceded 
the   Regent.      His  wife,  Douglas, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
Of  37  years.      His  mother,  Harris, 
by  whom  he  had  the  lordship.  His 
wife  is  the  sister  of  Newbottle.  His 
house,  Terragles. 

Of  24  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  Drumlanrig.  Unmarried.  His 
house,  Sanquhar. 

Of  45  years.    His  mother,  sister  to 

Sir  James  Hamilton.    His  wife,  sis- 

to  the  Lord  Seaton.  Carnwath. 

Of  40  years.    His  mother,  daughter 

to  the  Lord  Ruthven.      His  wife, 

Lyndsay,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of 

Edzell.  Drummond. 

Of  65  years.     His  mother,  Sandie- 

lands.     His  wife  is  Errol's  sister. 

Duppline. 

Of  54  yeare.  His  mother,  the  Lord 
Ogilvy's  daughter.  His  wife,  the 
Lord  Ruthven's  sister.  Fowlis. 
Of  17  years.  His  mother,  sister  to 
the  Lord  Saltoun.  Unmarried. 
Of  5l  years.  His  mother,  Campbell, 
of  Caddell.  His  wife,  the  Lord  Forbes' 
daughter.  No  castle,  but  the  B.  of 
Brichen's  house. 

Of  27  years.    His  mother,  the  L. 

Gray's  daughter.    His  wife,  the  Earl 

of  Morton's  daughter.  Hume. 

Of  25  years.    His  mother,  daughter 

of  the  Master  of  Ross.     His  wife, 

the  Earl   of   Montrose's  daughter. 

Bigger. 

Of  30  years.    His  mother,  the  Lord 


Lords.    Surnames.  Reliyhn. 

Forbes,      Forbes,  Prot. 
Salton,       Abernethy,  Young. 
Lovat,        Fraser,  Prot. 

Sinkler,      Sinkler,  Prot. 

Torpichen,  Sandilands, Young. 

Thirlstane,  Maitland,  Prot. 


Ogilvy's  daughter.  His  wife,  Lynd- 
say the  Laird  of  Edzeli's  daughter. 
Redcastle. 

Of  75  years.  His  mother,  Lundie. 
His  wife,  Keith. 

Of  14  years.  His  mother,  Athol's 
sister,  this  Earl's  aunt.  Saltoun. 
Of  23  years.  His  mother,  Stewart, 
aunt  to  Athol.  His  wile,  the  Laiid 
of  M'Kenzie's  daughter. 
Of  65  years.  His  mother,  Oliphant. 
His  wife,  the  Lord  Forbes'  daughter. 
Ravens-Crage. 

Of  18  years.  His  mother,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Ross.  His  house,  Cal- 
der  or  Torpichen. 

Of  48  years.  Married  the  Lord 
Fleming's  aunt.  A  new  house  in 
Lowther  or  Lethington. 


Houses  Decayed. 

Methven,  Stewart,  Decayed  by  want  of  heirs;  and  coming  to  the 
King's  hands,  he  hath  disponed  it  to  the  Duke. 

Carlisle,  Carlisle,  The  male  heirs  are  decayed.  There  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Carlisle's  married  to 
James  Douglas  of  the  Parkhead,  who  hath  the 
living,  but  not  the  honours. 

Lords  or  Barons  created  of  Lands  appertaining  to 
Bishoprics  and  Abbacies. 


Altrie, 


Keith, 


Piot. 


Newbottle,  Ker, 


Urquhart,  Seaton, 


Prot. 


13 
Papist. 


Spinay,      Lyndsay,  Prot. 


Of  63  years.  His  mother,  Keith 
His  wife,  Lauriston.  This  lordship 
is  founded  on  the  Abbot  of  Dere. 
Of  39  years.  His  mother,  the  Earl 
of  Rothes'  sister.  His  wife,  Max- 
well [sister]  to  this  Lord  Harris. 
This  lordship  is  founded  on  the 
Abbacy  of  Newbottle.  His  house, 
Morphale  or  Preston-Grange. 
Of  35  years.  The  Lord  Seaton's 
brother.  His  wife,  the  Lord  Drum- 
mond's  daughter.  Founded  on  the 
Priory  of  Pluscardy. 
Of  28  years.  The  Earl  of  Crawford's 
third  brother.  His  wife,  Lyon,  the 
Lord  Glamis'  daughter.  This  is 
founded  on  the  Bishopric  of  Murray. 
His  house  is  Spynay.  But  Huntly  is 
heritable  constable  in  that  house. 

Indorsed,  "  Of  the  Nobility  in  Scotland."  Burghley,  who  had  studied 
the  paper,  and  marked  the  names  of  the  Papists,  has  added,  in  his  own 
hand,  ''A  Catalogue,"  the  date  lmo  Julii,  1592;  the  figures  over  the 
Papists'  names  are  also  in  Burghley's  hand. 

Note  28. 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  original  in  the  Warrender 
MSS.,  written  entirely  in  the  queen's  own  hand. 

Elizabeth  to  James  [probably  1593"]. 

"  When  I  consider,  right  dear  Brother,  that  all  the  chaos  whereof 
this  world  was  made,  consisted  first  of  confusion,  and  was  after 
divided  into  four  principal  elements,  of  which  if  either  do  bear  too 
great  a  superiority,  the  whole  must  quickly  perish  ;  and  when  I  see 
that  all  our  beings  consist  of  contrarieties,  without  the  which  we  may 
not  breath;  1  marvel  the  less  that  there  do  fall  in  your  conceit,  an 
opinion,  that  you  could  accord  with  a  discord.  It  is  true  that,  in 
music,  sweet  disorders  be  good  rules;  but  in  trades  of  lives,  which 
bide  not  for  moments  but  for  years,  it  seld  is  taken  for  good  advice : 
the  more,  I  grant,  is  their  bond,  that  on  so  dangerous  foundation  find 
a  builder  to  venture  his  work. 

"I  will  shun  to  be  so  wicked,  as  to  turn  to  scorn  that  I  suppose  is 
grounded  on  ignorance;  neither  will  I  misjudge  that  any  derision  is 
meant,  where  I  hope  there  reigns  no  such  iniquity ;  therefore  I  will 
have  recourse  to  my  best  judgment,  which  consisteth  in  this  thought, 
that  some  that  saw  my  outward  show,  looked  not  on  the  calends  of 
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my  years;  and  so,  through  fame  of  seeming  appearance,  might  delude 
your  ears,  and  make  suppose  far  better  than  you  should  find.  But 
as  my  obligation  is  so  great  in  your  behalf,  as  it  may  permit  no  dis- 
guising, no  more  than  in  anything  else  that  may  concern  you  will  1 
abuse  you  with  beguiling  persuasions;  and  thereon  mind  to  deal  with 
you  as  merchants  that  have  no  ready  money  :  then  they  fall  to  con- 
sider of  those  wares  that  suits  best  their  countries,  and  by  interchange 
of  equal  utilities,  makes  traffic  to  other's  best  avail;  procuring  a  con- 
tinuance of  friendly  trade,  and  true  intelligence,  of  fair  good  will; 
which  is  the  way  1  choose  to  walk  in,  and  even  in  so  smooth  a  path 
as  my  works  shall  perform  my  word's  errand ;  and  do  promise,  on 
the  faith  of  a  king,  if  I  find  correspondence  in  your  actions,  my  eyes 
shall  give  as  narrow  a  look  to  what  shall  be  your  good,  as  if  it  touched 
the  body  that  bears  them.  But  if  I  shall  find  a  double  face  of  one 
shoulder,  I  protest  I  shall  abandon  my  care,  and  leave  you  to  your 
worst  fortune. 

"  This  gentleman,  for  your  allowance  and  good  favour,  not  for  his 
good  will  to  me,  nor  many  practices  perilous  to  me,  of  which,  if  he 
list,  he  may  speak,  I  admit  to  my  presence ;  whom,  I  assure  you,  I 
find  even  such  as  fits  the  judgment  of  your  place,  to  esteem  with  no 
temporary  honour.  You  may  believe  my  judgment,  that  have  had 
no  cause  to  give  him  a  partial  censure.  I  perceive  that  God  bestowed 
his  gifts  on  him  with  no  sparing  hand  ;  but  even  with  his  dole  was 
amply  enlarged.*  But,  above  all,  I  commend  his  faith  to  you  ;  for 
whom,  I  see,  he  neglects  and  loseth  his  greatest  hopes  ere  now,  and 
in  all  your  requests  rather  overcarries  it,  as  though  nothing  must  be 
denied  your  request. 

"And  for  that  part  of  his  charge,  that  toucheth  my  particular, 
though  at  your  commandment  he  followeth  your  laws,  yet  found  I 
my  wants  such,  as  are  far  short  from  such  an  election  as  your  choice 
should  make  you,  where  both  youth  and  beauty  should  accompany  each 
other;  of  which,  though  either  fail,  yet  let  not  such  defects  make 
diminution  of  my  friendship's  price,  which  I  trust  to  make  of  so  true 
a  value,  that  no  touchstone  shall  try  any  mixture  in  that  compound, 
but  such  as  fears  not  trial. 

"To  conclude:  this  bearer  hath  well  sati>fied  my  expectations,  as 
one  that  ought  to  make  some  amends  for  former  wrongs;  to  [whom] 
I  have  bequeathed  the  trust  to  lay  open  unto  you  my  griefs  and  in- 
juries, which,  through  lewd  advice,  you  have  wrought;  though,  I 
trust,  coming  amends  may  easily  blot  out  of  my  memory's  books. 
This  I  bequeath  to  the  safe  keeping  of  God ;  who  give  some  wisdom 
to  sever  a  sincere  advice  from  a  fraudulent  counsel,  and  bless  you  from 
betraying  snares,  who  takes  the  feet  oft  of  the  hare! 

"  Your  assured  careful  Sister  and  Cousin, 

"  Elizabeth  R.'  f 

Note  29. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  June,  1594. 

The  following  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  James  was  sent  immediately 
previous  to  the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry. 

"  My  Good  Brother, — You  have  so  well  repaired  the  hard  lines 
of  menacing  speech,  that  I  like  much  better  the  gloss  than  the  text ; 
and  do  assure  you  that  the  last  far  graceth  you  better,  and  fitteth 
best  our  two  amities.  You  may  make  sure  account  that  what  counsel, 
advice,  or  mislike,  my  writing  can  make  you,  receiveth  ever  ground  of 
what  is  best  for  you,  though  my  interest  be  least  in  them.  And, 
therefore,  having  so  good  foundation,  I  hope  you  will  make  your  profit 
of  my  plainness  ;  and  remember  that  others  may  have  many  ends  in 
their  advices,  and  I  but  you  for  principal  of  mine. 

"  I  render  you  many  thanks  for  bond  of  firm  and  constant  amity, 
with  most  assurance  of  never  entering  with  my  foes  in  treaty  or  good 
will,  until  constraint  of  my  behalf  cause  the  breach.  It  pleaseth  me 
well  that  this  addition  may  assure  me  a  perpetuity  ;  for  never  shall 
my  act  deserve  so  foul  au  imputation.  But  I  muse  what  such  an 
Horace  his  but  should  need  to  me,J  whose  solid  deeds  have  never 
merited  such  a  halfed  suspicion.  Put  out  of  your  breast,  therefore, 
my  sincere  heart  intreats  you,  so  unfit  a  thought  for  a  royal  mind  ; 
and  set  in  such  place  the  unfeigned  love  that  my  deserts  have  craved, 
and  make  a  great  distance  betwixt  others  not  tried,  and  mine  so  long 
approved. 

So  in  the  original;  but  1  cannot  make  out  the  sense. 

t  This  letter  is  not  dated,  and  is  therefore  placed  at  the  end  of  the  corre- 
spondence; hut  it  appears  to  have  heen  sent  at  the  time  when  James  was 
(as  Elizabeth  thought)  noting  with  inconsistent  lenity  to  Huntley  and  the 
Catholics  piobnhly  some  time  in  September,  1698.    Bee  page  2G4. 

X  So  in  the  original;  but  the  sense  I  cannot  make  out. 


"It  gladdeth  me  much  that  you  now  have  falsified  such  bruits  as 
lorepast  deeds  have  bred  you :  for  tongues  of  men  are  never  bridled 
by  kings'  greatness,  but  by  their  goodness;  nor  is  it  enough  to  say 
they  will  do  well,  when  present  acts  gainsay  their  belief. 

"  We  princes  are  set  on  highest  stage,  where  looks  of  all  beholders 
verdict  our  works;  neither  can  we  easily  dance  in  nets  so  thick  as 
may  dim  their  sight.  Such,  therefore,  our  works  should  be,  as  may 
praise  our  Maker  and  grace  ourselves.  Among  the  which  I  trust  you 
will  make  one  whose  facts  shall  tend  to  strengthen  yourself,  whoso 
you  feeble,  and  count  it  best  spent  time  to  govern  your  own  and  not 
be  tutored.  And  since  no  government  lasts,  where  duly  pain  and 
grace  be  not  inflicted  where  best  they  be  deserved,  I  hope  no  depend- 
ing humours  of  partial  respects  shall  banish  from  you  that  right. 
And  as  you  have,  I  may  so  justly  say,  almost  alone,  stood  princely  to 
your  own  estate,  without  prizing  others'  lewdness,  that  scarcely  could 
afford  a  grant  to  a  true  request,  or  an  yea  to  well-tried  crimes :  so 
I  beseech  you  comfort  yourself  with  this  laud,  that  so  much  the  more 
shineth  your  clearness  thorough  the  foil  of  dim  clouds,  as  their  spot 
will  hardly  be  blotted  out,  when  your  glory  remains.  And  by  this 
dealing  you  shall  ever  so  bind  me  to  be  your  faithful  Watch  and 
stanch  sister,  that  nothing  shall  I  hope  pass  my  knowledge,  that  any 
way  may  touch  you,  but  I  will  both  warn  and  ward  in  such  sort  as 
your  surety  shall  be  respected,  and  your  state  held  up,  as  God,  that 
best  is  witness,  knoweth^  whom  ever  I  implore  to  counsel  you  the 
best,  and  preserve  your  days. 

"  Your  affectionate  Sister  and  Cousin, 

"E.  R. 

"Such  remembrance  of  my  affection  as  I  send,  take  in  good  part 
as  being,  such  my  affairs  as  now  they  be,  more  than  millions  sent  from 
a  richer  prince,  and  frauglited  with  fewer  foes;  which  I  doubt  not 
but  in  wisdom  you  can  consider,  and  as,  in  some  part,  I  have  at  length 
dilated  to  this  gent." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Indorsed,  June,  1594,  M.  of 
her  Mats  Lre  wth  her  owr.e  hand  to  the  K.  of  Scotts. 

Note  30. 
Kinmont  Willie. 

Lord  Scrope,  on  the  morning  after  the  enterprise,  wrote  both  to 
the  privy  council  of  England  and  to  Lord  Burghley,  entreating  them 
to  move  the  queen  to  insist  on  the  instant  delivery  of  Buccleuch,  to 
be  punished  for  this  proud  attempt,  as  he  deserved.  In  his  letter  to 
the  privy  council,  he  thus  describes  the  enterprise: — * 

"Yesternight,  in  the  dead  time  thereof,  Walter  Scott  of  Hardinge, 
and  Walter  Scott  of  Goldylands,  the  chief  men  about  Buclughe,  ac- 
companied with  500  horsemen  of  Buclughe  and  Kinmont's  friends, 
did  come,  armed  and  appointed  with  gavlocks  and  crows  of  iron, 
hand-picks,  axes,  and  scaling-ladders,  unto  an  outward  corner  of  the 
base  court  of  this  castle,  and  to  the  postern-door  of  the  same ;  which 
they  undermined  speedily  and  quickly,  and  made  themselves  pos- 
sessors of  the  base  court;  brake  into  the  chamber  where  Will  of 
Kinmont  was,  carried  him  away  ;  and  in  their  discovery  .by  the  watch, 
left  for  dead  two  of  the  watchmen ;  hurt  a  servant  of  mine,  one  of 
Kinmont's  keepers;  and  were  issued  again  out  of  the  postern,  before 
they  were  descried  by  the  watch  of  the  inner  ward,  and  ere  resistance 
could  be  made. 

"  The  watch,  as  it  should  seem,  by  reason  of  the  stormy  night, 
were  either  on  sleep,  or  gotten  under  some  covert  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  violence  of  the  weather,  by  means  whereof  the  Scots 
achieved  their  enterprise  with  less  difficulty.  .  .  If  Buclughe 
himself  have  been  thereat  in  person,  the  captain  of  this  proud  attempt, 
as  some  of  my  servants  tell  me  they  heard  his  name  called  upon  (the 
truth  whereof  I  shall  shortly  advertise),  then  I  humbly  beseech,  that 
her  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  send  unto  the  king  to  call  for,  and 
effectually  to  press  his  delivery,  that  he  may  receive  punishment  as 
her  majesty  shall  find  that  the  quality  of  his  offence  shall  demerit; 
for  it  will  he  a  dangerous  example  to  leave  this  high  attempt  un- 
punished. Assuring  your  lordships,  that  if  her  majesty  will  give  me 
leave,  it  shall  cost  me  both  life  and  living,  rather  than  such  au  indig- 
nity to  her  highness,  and  contempt  to  p  yself,  shall  be  tolerated.  In 
revenge  whereof,  I  intend  that  something  shall  be  shortly  enterprise)! 
against  the  principals  in  this  action,  for  repair  thereof,  if  I  be  not 
countermanded  by  her  majesty." 

"These  names  were  taken  by  the  informer  at  the  mouth  of  oneth.it 
was  in  person  at  the  enforcing  of  this  Castle,  the  13th  April,  1596. 

*  State  Taper  Office,  Holder  Co:  respondenr*,  Lord  Scrope  to  the  Council, 
13th  Ap'  il,  1096. 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Laird  of  Buclughe. 
Walter  Scot  of  Goldielands. 
Walter  Scot  of  Hardinge. 
Walter  Scot  of  Branxliolme. 

 Scot,  named  Todrigge. 

Will.  Ellott,  Goodman  of  Gorrombye. 
John  Ellott,  called  of  the  Copshawe. 
The  Laird  of  Mangerton. 

The  young  Laird  of  Whithaugh,  and  his  Sonne. 

Three  of  the  Calf  hills,  Jocke,  Bighams,  and  one  Ally,  a  bastard. 

Sandy  Armstronge,  sonne  to  Hebbye. 

Kinmont's  Jocke,  Francie,  Geordy,  and  Sandy,  all  brethren,  the  sonnes 

of  Kinmont. 
Willie  Bell,  redcloake,  and  two  of  his  brethren. 
Walter  Bell  of  Godesby. 
Three  brethren  of  Twada  Armstrong's. 
Young  John  of  the  Hollace,  and  one  of  his  brethren. 
Christy  of  Barneglish,  and  Roby  of  the  Langholm. 
The  Chingles. 

Willie  Kange,  and  his  brethrene,  with  their  complices. 

"The  informer  saith,  that  Buclughe  was  the  fifth  man  which  entered 
the  castle;  and  encouraged  his  company  with  these  words — 'Stand  to 
it ;  for  I  have  vowed  to  God  and  my  prince,  that  I  would  fetch  out  of 
England,  Kinmont,  dead  or  quick ;  and  will  maintain  that  action  when 
it  is  done,  with  fire  and  sword.' "  * 

Note  31. 

The  following  spirited  and  indignant  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  James, 
was  written  soon  after  the  release  of  Kinmont  Will  by  Buceleuch  :  — 

Elizabeth  to  James,  April  159G.  f 

"  I  am  to  speak  with  what  argument  my  letters  should  be  fraught, 
since  such  themes  be  given  me,  as  I  am  loath  to  find,  and  am  slow  to 
recite.  Yet  since  I  needs  must  treat  of  [them]  and  unwillingly  receive, 
I  cannot  pretermit  to  set  afore  you  a  too  rare  example  of  a  seduced 
king  by  evil  information. 

"  Was  it  ever  seen  that  a  prince  from  his  cradle  preserved  from  the 
slaughter,  held  up  in  royal  dignity,  conserved  from  many  treasons, 
maintained  in  all  sorts  of  kindness,  should  remunerate,  with  so  hard 
measure,  such  deserts,  with  doubt  to  yield  in  just  treaties  response  to 
a  lawful  friend's  demand?  Ought  it  to  be  put  to  a  question,  whether 
a  king  should  do  another  his  like,  the  right?  Or  should  a  council  be 
demanded  their  good  pleasure  what  he  himself  should  do?  Were  it  in 
the  non-age  of  a  prince,  it  might  have  some  colour;  but  in  a  Father- 
age,  it  seeuieth  strange,  and,  I  daresay,  without  example.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  cause  that  constrains  this  speech,  especially  in  so  apert  a  matter, 
whose  root  grows  far,  and  is  of  that  nature  that  it  (I  fear  me)  will 
more  harm  the  wronger  than  the  wronged;  for  how  light  regard  soever 
be  held  of  me,  yet  I  should  grieve  too  much  to  see  you  neglect  yourself, 
whose  honour  is  touched  in  such  degree,  as  that  our  English  will 
measure  your  love  by  your  deeds,  not  your  words  in  your  paper. 

"  Wherefore,  for  fine,  let  this  suffice  you,  that  I  am  as  evil  treated 
by  my  named  friend  as  I  could  he  by  my  known  foe.  Shall  any  castle 
or  habytacle  of  mine  be  assailed  by  a  night  larcin,  and  shall  not  my 
confederate  send  the  offender  to  his  due  punishment?  Shall  a  friend 
stick  at  that  demand  that  he  ought  rather  to  prevent?  The  law  of 
kingly  love  would  have  said  nay ;  and  not  for  persuasion  of  such  as 
never  can  or  will  stead  you,  but  dishonour  you  to  keep  their  own  rule, 
lay  behind  you  such  due  regard  of  me,  and  in  it  of  yourself,  who,  as 
long  as  you  use  this  trade,  will  be  thought  not  of  yourself  ought,  but 
of  conventions  what  they  will.  For,  commissioners  I  will  never  grant, 
for  an  act  that  he  cannot  deny  that  made;  for  what  so  the  cause  be 
made,  no  cause  should  have  done  that.  And  when  you  with  a  better- 
weighed  judgment  shall  consider,  I  am  assured  my  answer  shall  be 
more  honourable  and  just ;  which  I  expect  with  more  speed,  as  well 
for  you  as  for  myself. 

"  For  other  doubtful  and  litigious  causes  in  our  Border,  I  will  be 
ready  to  point  commissioners,  if  I  shall  find  you  needful ;  but  for  this 
matter  of  so  villanous  a  usage,  assure  you  I  will  never  be  so  answered, 
as  hearers  shall  need.  In  this,  and  many  other  matters,  I  require  your 
trust  to  our  ambassador,  which  faithfully  will  return  them  to  me. 
Praying  God  for  your  safe  keeping, 

"Your  faithful  and  loving  sister, 

"E.  R." 

Indorsed,  Copie  of  Her  Maj.  Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots. 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  13th  April,  lutlG    Holder  Correspondence, 
t  MS-  Koyal  Letters,  Scotland.     Statu  Paper  Ullicu. 


Note  32. 

After  Kinmont  WiWs  rescue  and  deliverance  by  Buceleuch,  l.)9f>. 
Elizabeth  to  James. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — That  I  see  a  king  more  considerate  of  what 
becometh  him  in  the  behalf  of  his  like,  than  councillors,  that  never 
being  of  such  like  estate,  can  hardlier  judge  what  were  fittest  done,  I 
marvel  no  more  than  I  am  glad  to  find  yourself  as  greatest,  so  worthier 
of  judgment,  than  such  as,  if  they  were  as  they  ought,  you  need  not 
have  had  the  glory  of  so  honourable  a  fact  alone.  But  you  have  made 
me  see  that  you  can  prize  what  were  meetest,  and  deem  how  short  of 
that  they  showed,  who  have  displayed  their  neglect,  in  leaving  you 
destitute  of  good  advice,  by  their  backwardness  in  that  was  their  duty. 
And  I  hope  it  will  make  you  look  with  a  broad  sight  on  such  advisers 
and  will  warn  you  by  this  example  not  to  concur  with  such  deceitful 
counsel,  but  will  cause  you  either  to  mind  their  custom,  or  to  get  you 
such  as  be  better  minded,  than  to  hazard  you  the  loss  of  your  most 
affectionate,  in  following  their  unseemly  advice. 

"  For  the  punishmeut  given  to  the  offender,  I  render  you  many 
thanks;  though  I  must  confess,  that  without  he  be  rendered  to  our- 
self,  or  to  our  warden,  we  have  not  that  we  ought.  And,  therefore,  I 
beseech  you  consider  the  greatness  of  my  dishonour,  and  measure  his 
just  delivery  accordingly.  Deal  in  this  case  like  a  king,  that  will  have 
all  this  realm  and  others  adjoining  see  how  justly  and  kindly  you  both 
will  and  can  use  a  prince  of  my  quality  ;  and  let  not  any  dare  persuade 
more  for  him  than  you  shall  think  fit,  whom  it  becomes  to  be  echoes 
to  your  actions,  no  judgers  of  what  beseems  you. 

"  For  Border  matters,  they  are  so  shameful  and  inhuman  as  it  would 
loathe  a  king's  heart  to  think  of  them.  I  have  borne  for  your  quiet, 
too  long,  even  murders  committed  by  the  hands  of  your  own  wardens ; 
which  if  they  be  true,  as  I  fear  they  be,  I  hope  they  shall  well  pay  for 
such  demerits,  and  you  will  never  endure  such  barbarous  acts  to  he 
unrevenged. 

"  I  will  not  molest  you  with  other  particularities ;  but  will  assure 
myself  that  you  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  overslip  such  enor- 
mities, and  will  give  both  favourable  ear  to  our  ambassador,  and  speedy 
redress,  with  due  correction  for  such  demeanour.  Never  think  them 
meet  to  rule,  that  guides  without  rule. 

"  Of  me  make  this  account,  that  in  your  world  shall  never  be  found 
a  more  sincere  affection,  nor  purer  from  guile,  nor  fuller  fraught  with 
truer  sincerity,  than  mine;  which  will  not  harbour  in  my  breast  a 
wicked  conceit  of  you,  without  such  great  cause  were  given  as  you 
yourself  could  hardly  deny  ;  of  which  we  may  speed,  I  hope,  adcalendas 
Gr&cas. 

"  I  render  millions  of  thanks  for  such  advertisements  as  this  bearer 
brought  from  you;  and  see  by  that,  you  both  weigh  me  and  yourself 
in  a  right  balance:  for  who  seeks  to  supplant  one,  looks  next  for  the 
other.    This  paper  I  end  with  my  prayers  for  your  safety,  as  desireth 
"Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Eliz.  R." 

Royal  Letters.  State  Paper  Office.    Indorsed,  Copie  of  her  Mat3- 
Lre  to  the  K.  of  Scotts,  of  hir  own  hand,  for  Mr.  Bowes. 

Note  33. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  1st  July,  1508. 
On  the  subject  of  Valentine  Thomas. 
"My  dear  Brother, — Suppose  not  that  my  silence  hath  had  any 
other  root,  than  hating  to  make  an  argument  of  my  writing  to  you, 
that  should  molest  you,  or  trouble  me ;  being  most  desirous  that  no 
mention  might  once  be  made  of  so  villanous  an  act,  specially  that  might 
but  in  word  touch  a  sacred  person  ;  but  now  I  see  that  so  lavishly  it 
hath  been  used  by  the  author  thereof,  that  I  can  refrain  no  longer  to 
make  you  partaker  thereof  sincerely,  from  the  beginning  to  this  hour, 
of  all  that  hath  proceeded ;  and  for  more  speed  have  sent  charge  with 
Bowes  to  utter  all,  without  fraud  or  guile;  assuring  you  that  few 
things  have  displeased  me  more  since  our  first  amities;  and  charge  you 
in  God's  name  to  believe,  that  I  am  not  of  so  viperous  a  nature,  to 
suppose  or  have  thereof  a  thought  against  you,  but  shall  make  the 
deviser  have  his  desert,  more  for  that  than  ought  else;  referring  myself 
to  the  true  trust  of  this  Gent :  to  whom  I  beseech  you  give  full  affiance 
in  all  he  shall  assure  you  on  my  behalf.  And  so  God  I  beseech  to 
prosper  you  with  all  his  graces,  as  doth  desire, 

"Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  E.  R." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office.  Indorsed,  1589.  Prmo-  July, 
Coppie  of  her  Ma,s-  Lre  to  the  Kinge  of  Scots,  w*  her  owne 
hande,  concerninge  Val.  Thomas. 
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Note  34. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Kinloss : — 

James  to  Elizabeth,  10th  February,  1G01. 

"  Madam  and  Dearest  Sister, — As  the  strait  bonds  of  our  so- 
long-continued  amity  do  oblige  me,  so  your  daily  example  used  towards 
me  in  the  like  case,  does  invite  me,  not  to  suffer  any  misconstrued 
thoughts  against  any  of  your  actions  to  take  harbour  in  my  heart ; 
but  by  laying  open  all  my  griefs  before  you,  to  seek  from  yourself  the 
right  remedy  and  cure  for  the  same. 

"And  since  that  I  have  oft  found  by  experience,  that  evil-affected 
or  unfit  instruments  employed  betwixt  us  have  often  times  been  the 
cause  of  great  misunderstanding  amongst  us,  I  have  therefore,  at  this 
time,  made  choice  of  sending  unto  yon  this  nobleman,  the  earl  of 
Mar,  in  respect  of  his  known  houcsty  and  constant  affection  to  the 
continuance  of  our  amity;  together  with  his  colleague,  the  abbot  of 
Kinloss  (a  gentleman  whose  uprightness  and  honesty  is  well  known 
unto  you);  that  by  the  labours  of  such  honest  and  well-affected 
ministers,  all  scruples  or  griefs  may  on  either  side  be  removed,  and  our 
constant  amity  more  and  more  be  confirmed  and  made  sound. 

"  Assuring  myself,  that  my  ever  honest  behaviour  towards  you 
shall  at  least  procure  that  justice  at  your  hands,  to  try  or  *  ye  trust 
any  unjust  imputations  spread  of  me,  and  not  to  wrong  yourself  in 
wronging  your  best  friend;  but  in  respect  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
bearers,  I  will  remit  all  particulars  to  their  relation ;  who,  as  they  are 
directed  to  deal  with  you  in  all  honest  plainness  (the  undisseverable 
companion  of  true  friendship),  so  do  I  heartily  pray  you  to  hear  and 
trust  them  in  all  things  as  it  were  myself,  and  to  give  them  a  favour- 
able ear  and  answer,  as  shall  ever  be  deserved  at  your  hands  by 

"Your  most  loving  and  affectionate  Brother  and  Cousin, 

James  R.  f 

"From  llolyrood  House,  the  10th  February,  1C01." 

Note  35. 

The  following  letter  from  the  English  queen  is  an  answer  to  the 
former  letter  of  James  to  Elizabeth,  sent  by  his  ambassadors  the  earl 
of  Mar  and  the  abbot  of  Kinloss. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  May  1G01. 

"  My  good  Brother, — At  the  first  reading  of  your  letter,  albeit  I 
wondered  much  what  springs  your  griefs  might  have  of  many  of  my 
actions,  who  knows  myself  most  clear  of  any  just  cause  to  breed  you 
any  annoy ;  yet  I  was  well  lightened  of  my  marvel  when  you  dealt  so 
kindly  with  me  not  to  let  them  harbour  in  your  breast,  but  were 
content  to  send  me  so  well  a  chosen  eouple,f  that  might  utter  and 
receive  what  you  mean,  and  what  I  should  relate. 

"And  when  my  greedy  will  to  know  did  stir  me  at  first  access  to 
require  an  ease,  with  speed,  of  such  matters,  I  found  by  them  that  the 
principal  causes  were  the  self-same  in  part,  that  the  lord  of  Kinloss 
had,  two  years  past  and  more,  imparted  to  me:  to  whom  and  to  other 
your  ministers  I  am  sure  I  have  given  so  good  satisfaction  in  honour 
and  reason,  as,  if  your  other  greater  matters  have  not  made  them 
forgotten,  you  yourself  will  not  deny  them. 

"  But  not  willing  in  my  letter  to  molest  you  with  that  which  they 
will  not  fail  but  tell  you,  as  I  hope,  together  with  such  true  and 
guileless  profession  of  my  sincere  affection  to  you,  as  you  shall  never 
have  just  reason  to  doubt  my  clearness  in  your  behalf ;  yet  this  I 
must  tell  you,  that  as  I  marvel  much  to  have  such  a  subject  that 
would  impart  so  great  a  cause  to  you,  aforo  ever  making  me  privy 
thereof,  so  doth  my  affectionate  amity  to  you  claim  at  your  hands  that 
my  ignorance  of  subjects'  boldness  be  not  augmented  by  your  silence ; 
by  whom  you  may  be  sure  you  shall  never  obtain  so  much  good,  as  my 
good  dealing  can  afford  you. 

"  Let  not  shades  deceive  you,  which  may  take  away  best  substance 
from  you,  when  they  can  turn  but  to  dust  or  smoke.  An  upright 
demeanour  bears  ever  more  poise  than  all  disguised  shows  of  good  can 
do.  Remember  that  a  bird  of  the  air,  if  no  other  instrument,  to  an 
honest  king,  shall  stand  in  stead  of  many  feigned  practices,  to  utter 
aught  may  any  wise  touch  him.    And  so  leaving  my  scribbles,  with 

*  Or;  ere. 

t  Wholly  in  James'  hand.     Royal  Letters,  Stale  Paper  Office  scaled 
with  the  king's  signet-ring. 
JThe  Karl  of  Mar  and  the  Ahbot  of  Kinloss. 
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my  best  wishes  that  you  scan  what  works  becometh  best  a  king,  and 
what  in  end  will  best  avail  him — 

"  Your  most  loving  Sister,  that  longs  to  sec  you  deal  as  kindly  as 
I  mean, 

"  Elizabeth  R." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office,  Indorsed,  Copio  of  her  Mat>* 
Letter  to  the  King  of  Scots,  written  with  her  own  hand. 

Note  36. 

The  following  letter  was  entirely  written  in  the  queen's  own  hand, 
and  sent  to  the  king  by  the  duke  of  Lennox : — 

Elizabeth  to  James,  2nd  December,  1601. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — Never  was  there  yet  prince  nor  meaner 
wight,  to  whose  grateful  turns  I  did  not  correspond,  in  keeping  them 
in  memory,  to  their  avail  and  my  own  honour ;  so  trust  I,  that  you 
will  not  doubt  but  that  your  last  letters  by  Fowles  and  the  duke  are  so 
acceptably  taken,  as  my  thanks  can  not  be  lacking  for  the  same,  but 
yields  them  you  in  thankful  sort.  And  albeit  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
need  to  trouble  any  of  your  subjects  in  my  service,  yet,  according  to 
your  request,  I  shall  use  the  liberty  of  your  noble  offer,  if  it  shall  bo 
requisite. 

"And  whereas  your  faithful  and  dear  duke  hath  at  large  discoursed 
with  me,  as  of  his  own  knowledge,  what  faithful  affection  you  bear 
me,  and  hath  added  the  leave  he  hath  received  from  you  to  proffer 
himself  for  the  performer  of  my  service  in  Ireland,  with  any  such 
as  best  may  please  me  under  his  charge ;  I  think  myself  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  so  tender  care  of  my  prosperity ;  and  have  told 
him  that  I  would  be  loath  to  venture  his  person  in  so  perilous  service, 
since  I  see  he  is  such  one  that  you  make  so  great  a  reckoning  of;  but 
that  some  of  meaner  quality,  of  whom  there  were  less  loss,  might  in 
that  case  be  ventured. 

"And  snre,  dear  brother,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  short  acquain- 
tance that  I  have  had  with  him,  you  do  not  prize  with  better  cause 
any  near  unto  you :  for  I  protest,  without  feigning  or  doubling,  I 
never  gave  ears  to  greater  laud  than  such  as  I  have  heard  him  pro- 
nounce of  you,  with  humble  desire  that  I  would  banish  from  my 
mind  any  evil  opinion  or  doubt  of  your  sincerity  to  me.  And  because 
though  I  know  it  was  but  duty,  yet  where  such  show  appears  in 
mindful  place,  I  hold  it  worthy  regard ;  and  am  not  so  wicked  to  con- 
ceal it  from  you,  that  you  may  thank  your  self  for  such  a  choice. 
And  thus  much  shall  suffice  for  fear  to  molest  your  eyes  with  my 
scribbling:  committing  you  to  the  enjoying  of  best  thoughts,  and  good 
consideration  of  your  careful  friend,  which  I  suppose  to  be, 

"  Yc.  most  aff.  Sister, 

"  Elizabeth  R." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office.  Indorsed.  2nd  December,  1681. 
Cop.  of  her  Mats  Lre  to  the  King  of  Scot,  by  the  Duke  of 
Lennox. 

Note  37. 

Elizabeth  to  James,  4th  July,  1602. 

"My  good  Brother, — Who  longest  draws  the  thread  of  life,  and 
views  the  strange  accidents  that  time  makes,  doth  not  find  out  a  rarer 
gift  than  thankfulness  is,  that  is  most  precious  and  scldomest  found : 
which  makes  me  well  gladded,  that  you  mcthinks  begin  to  feel  how 
necessary  a  treasure  this  is,  to  be  employed  where  best  it  is  deserved ; 
as  may  appear  in  those  lines  that  your  last  letters  express,  in  which 
your  thanks  be  great,  for  the  sundry  cares  that  of  your  state  and 
honour  my  dear  friendship  hath  afforded  you  ;  being  ever  ready  to  give 
you  ever  such  subjects  for  your  writing,  and  think  myself  happy  when 
either  my  warnings  or  counsel  may  in  fittest  time  avail  you. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  you  to  impart  the  offer  that  the  French 
kins  hath  made  you,  with  a  desire  of  secrecy  ;  believe,  that  request 
includes  a  trust  that  never  shall  deceive  :  for  though  many  exceed  me 
in  many  things,  yet  I  dare  profess  that  I  can  ever  keep  taciturnity  for 
myself  and  my  friends.  My  head  may  fail,  but  my  tongue  shall  never  ; 
as  I  will  not  say  but  yourself  can  in  yourself,  though  not  to  me, 
witness.    But  of  that  no  more :  preterierunt  illi  dies. 

"  Now  to  the  French  :  in  plain  dealing,  without  fraud  or  guile,  if  ho 
will  do  as  he  pretends,  you  shall  be  more  beholden  to  him  than  ho  is 
to  himself,  who  within  one  year  hath  winked  at  such  injuries  and 
affronts,  as,  ere  I  would  have  endured  that  am  of  the  weakest  sex,  I 
should  condemn  my  judgment  :  I  will  not  enter  into  his.    And.  there- 
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fore,  if  Lis  verba  come  ai2  actionem,  I  more  shall  wonder  than  do 
suspect;  but  if  you  will  needs  have  my  single  advice,  try  him  if  he 
continue  in  that  mind.  And  as  I  know  that  you  would  none  of  such  a 
League,  as  myself  should  not  be  one,  so  do  I  see,  by  his  overture,  that 
himself  doth:  or  if,  for  my  assistance,  you  should  have  need  of  all 
help,  he  would  give  it :  so,  as  since  he  hath  so  good  consideration  of 
me,  you  will  allow  him  therein,  and  doubt  nothing  but  that  he  will 
have  me  willingly  for  company;  for  as  I  may  not  forget  how  their 
league  with  Scotland  was  reciproke  when  we  had  wars  with  them,  so 
is  it  good  reason  that  our  friendships  should  be  mutual. 

"  Now,  to  confess  my  kind  taking  of  all  your  loving  offers,  and 
vows  of  most  assured  oaths,  that  naught  shall  be  concealed  from  me 
that  either  prince  or  subject  shall,  to  your  knowledge,  work  against 
me  or  my  estate ;  surely,  dear  brother,  you  right  me  much  if  so  you 
do.  And  this  I  vow,  that  without  you  list  I  will  not  willingly  call 
you  in  question  for  such  warnings,  if  the  greatness  of  the  cause  may 


not  compel  me  thereunto.  And  do  entreat  you  to  think,  that  if  any 
accident  so  befall  you,  as  either  secrecy  or  speed  shall  be  necessary, 
suppose  yourself  to  be  sure  of  such  a  one  as  shall  neglect  neither,  to 
perform  so  good  a  work.  Let  others  promise,  and  I  will  do  as  much 
with  truth  as  others  with  wiles.  And  thus  I  leave  to  molest  your 
eyes  with  my  scribbling ;  with  my  perpetual  prayers  for  your  good 
estate,  as  desireth  your  most 

"  Loving  and  affectionate  Sister. 

"Elizabeth  R. 

"  As  for  your  good  considerations  of  Border  causes,  I  answer  them 
by  my  agent,  and  infinitely  thank  you  therefor." 

Royal  Letters,  State  Paper  Office.  Indorsed,  4th  July,  1602. 
Copie  of  her  Matt"  Lre  to  the  King  of  Scotts,  sent  by  Mr. 
Roger  Ashton. 
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Patrick  Fkaser  Tytler,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Scotland  "  wliich  follows,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  Memoir,  was  born  in  his  father's 
house,  108  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th 
August,  1791.  His  father  was  Alexander  Fraser 
Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouselee,  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  by  the  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee;  his 
mother,  Anne  Fraser,  daughter  of  William  Fraser, 
Esq.,  of  Balnain,  in  the  county  of  Inverness  (a  near 
relation  of  the  celebrated  Sir  James  Mackintosh), 
who  was  married  in  1776,  and  with  whom  her 
husband  acquired  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
estate  of  Aldourie,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ness, 
in  Inverness-shire. 

Both  his  parents  were  persons  of  decided  talent, 
and  eminently  fond  of  literary  pursuits  and  society. 
His  grandfather,  William  Tytler,  Esq.,  belonged 
to  the  legal  profession  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
was  in  extensive  practice;  but  his  vacations  were 
all  spent  at  his  beautiful  paternal  estate  of  Wood- 
houselee, on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  near  the  metropolis.  This  estate,  with  the 
old  mansion  upon  it,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
calls  "  haunted  Woodhouselee,"  belonged  in 
former  days  to  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  who 
assassinated  the  Regent  Murray  for  the  dishonour 
and  death  of  his  wife  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
whose  ghost  was  said  still  to  frequent  the  former 
scenes  of  her  happy  existence.  The  family  of  the 
Tytlers  was  of  ancient  standing,  and  had  always 
been  staunch  adherents  of  the  Stewart  sovereigns. 
Their  original  name  was  Seyton,  and  they  were 
scions  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name  who 
stood  so  faithfully  beside  Queen  Mary  in  her  mis- 
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fortunes,  and  a  female  of  which  was  one,  and  not  tne 
least  beloved,  of  her  maids  of  honour.*  The  names 
of  the  Seytons  appear  in  the  rolls  of  those  who 
fought  at  Flodden;  but  they  were  subsequently 
obliged  to  change  their  name,  in  consequence  of 
an  attainder  which  overtook  the  family  in  those 
barbarous  times,  from  the  homicide  of  a  member 
of  a  family  having  superior  influence  at  court. 
The  broken-up  family  took  different  names ;  but  a 
considerable  part  took  that  of  Tytler,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known.  It  was  during  this  cloud 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Seyton  family  that  those 
who  had  changed  their  name  to  Tytler,  changed 
their  motto  to  Occultus,  non  extinctus,  and  their 
crest  to  the  sun  rising  from  behind  a  cloud. 
These  changes  would  seem  to  have  prefigured  the 
future  eminence  of  the  family.  It  was  from  one 
of  the  Seytons,  thus  metamorphosed  into  Tytler, 
that  William  Tytler,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  was  descended. 

He  was  born  on  12  th  October,  1711,  and  was  a 
man  of  very  considerable  acutencss,  which,  trained 
in  the  school  of  legal  practice  and  disputation,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  for  the  task  by  the  performance 
of  which  he  is  chiefly  known  at  this  time — the 
"  Vindication  of  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary." 
Though  his  family  had  changed  their  name,  as 
above  mentioned,  they  had  not  changed  their  hearts, 
and  they  were  as  true  to  the  Stewarts  as  when  Mary 
Seaton  reflected  the  smiles  of  her  beautiful  sovereign 
in  the  halls  of  Holyrood.  When  William  Tytler 
stepped  forth  in  1759  as  the  champion  of  Queen 

*  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  maidens  ; 
To-night  she'll  hae  but  three  : 
Tlicrc  was  Mary  Beaton,  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmiehacl,  and  me. 
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Mary,  there  was  hardly  an  individual  in  the  country 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  or  was  prepared  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing. 
His  work  is  acute,  and  bears  the  marks  of  great 
research  and  reflection.  It  made  at  the  time 
a  great  sensation,  the  more  so  that  the  antagon- 
ists whom  it  assailed  were  no  less  than  the  two 
famous  historians,  Hume  and  Robertson.  The 
former  of  these  never  forgave  the  attack,  but  the 
latter  remained  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
Mr.  Tytler  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work 
speedily  went  through  four  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  French.  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  no  mean  judge,  declared  it  to  be  "  the  best 
concatenation  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  on 
one  point  he  had  ever  perused."  Without  asserting 
that  he  has  entirely  disproved  the  chief  accusations 
against  that  unhappy  princess,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  he  detected  many  flaws  in  the 
evidence  adduced  against  her,  and  exposed  the 
fabrication  of  much  that  hitherto  had  passed  un- 
questioned in  the  establishment  of  her  guilt. 

Alexander  Tytler,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  on 
4th  October,  1747.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar — 
the  ordinary  destination  at  that  time  of  the  eldest 
sons  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland  of  landed  property, 
or  easy  circumstances.  He  passed  at  the  bar  in 
1770,  and  on  his  father's  death  on  12th  September, 
1792,  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate  of  Wood- 
houselee.  A  more  warm-hearted,  refined,  and 
accomplished  man  never  existed  than  this  orna- 
ment of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  ultimately  of  the 
Scottish  bench.  His  abilities  were  of  a  very 
superior  order,  but  they  were  of  the  contemplative 
and  retiring,  rather  than  the  active  and  enterpris- 
ing kind.  He  had  no  liking  for  the  niceties  of 
legal  disquisition,  and  a  perfect  horror  for  the 
strepitus  Fori.  He  determined  accordingly  to  pro- 
secute law  as  a  science,  rather  than  a  profession, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Lord  Karnes, 
collected  a  supplemental  volume  of  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  which  was  published  in  folio 
in  1778,  and  soon  became  a  standard  work  of 
reference  at  the  Scottish  bar.  His  great  delight, 
however,  was  to  escape  from  the  toils  and  bustle 
of  the  Parliament  House,  and  take  refuge  at 
Woodhouselee  in  his  library,  his  books,  and  his 
own  thoughts.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
— a  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  suited,  as 
it  did  not  interfere  with  his  practice  at  or  studies 


for  the  bar,  and  fell  in  with  his  favourite  pursuits  and 
studies.  He  immediately  commenced  the  com- 
position of  his  lectures,  the  studies  and  researches 
necessary  for  which  fully  occupied  the  next  ten 
years  of  his  life.  These  studies,  however,  were  a 
labour  of  love.  The  fruit  of  them  appeared  in 
the  "  Outlines  of  General  History,"  which  was  pub- 
lished, first  in  one,  and  afterwards  in  two  volumes, 
and  soon  became  a  standard  work  in  the  education 
of  youth  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The 
magnitude  of  the  labour  requisite  for  its  comple- 
tion will  not  be  rightly  appreciated,  unless  we 
contrast  these  skilfully  constructed  epitomes  with 
the  ponderous  volumes,  multorum  camelorum  onus, 
of  the  Universal  Histories  which  had  preceded 
them.*  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Tytler  published 
in  1786  a  very  learned  work,  the  "  Essay  on  Trans- 
lation," which  was  soon  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  and  acquired  a  very  considerable  reputation. 
His  last  work,  which  did  not  see  the  light  till  1809, 
was  a  life  of  Lord  Karnes  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
which  contain  much  valuable  matter  in  reference 
to  the  legal  and  literary  history  of  Scotland  at  that 
period. 

The  society  in  Edinburgh  at  this  time  presented 
a  cluster  of  gifted  spirits  which  never  had  been 
equalled  before,  and  the  like  of  which  in  all  proba- 
.  bility  never  will  be  seen  in  Scotland  again.  David 
Hume,  the  greatest  after  Gibbon  of  British  histo- 
rians; Principal  Robertson,  the  first  and  greatest 
discourser  on  history;  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of 
political  economy;  John  Playfair,  the  eloquent 
apostle  of  Hutton  in  the  igneous,  now  known  to 
be  the  true  theory  of  the  earth ;  Henry  Mackenzie, 
the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling;" 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  mind ; 
Dr.  Gregory,  the  not  less  celebrated  professor  of  the 
practice  of  medicine;  Rev.  A.  Alison,  the  eloquent, 
author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Taste;"  Lord  Hailes,  the 
acute  and  learned  annalist  of  Scotland;  and  Lord 
Kames,  who  united  the  ingenuity  of  a  sjseculative 
to  the  industry  of  a  practical  man — formed  a  circle 
which  was  not  at  the  time  equalled  by  any  in 
Europe  in  point  of  literary  and  philosophical  emi- 
nence. It  possessed  one  feature  of  peculiar  and 
perhaps  unparalleled  interest :  the  members  of  it  all 
knew  each  other  intimately,  met  frequently  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  were  in  that  state  of  general 
equality  in  point  of  circumstances,  where  the  envy 

*  Lord  Woodhouselee  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  had 
a  great  command  of  Latin  composition. 
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ofnone  was  created  by  marked  inequality  of  fortune. 
The  demon  of  politics  had  not  as  yet  invaded  this 
happy  and  almost  domestic  circle;  it  was  adorned  by 
the  chief  families  in  Scotland,  who  at  that  period 
made  Edinburgh  their  habitual  winter  residence, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  and  cordial  friend- 
ship with  its  distinguished  literary  men.  Equally 
removed  from  the  haughtiness  of  aristocratic  pride 
and  the  pretensions  of  commercial  wealth,  it  ex- 
hibited that  combination  of  elegance  with  ability, 
polish  of  manners  with  reach  of  thought,  so 
rarely  met  with  in  real  life,  but  which,  where  it  does 
exist,  presents  society  in  its  most  attractive  form. 
1 1  was  in  this  school,  says  his  eloquent  biographer, 
"  that  young  Mr.  Tytler  early  acquired  that  taste 
or  that  sensibility  to  whatever  is  graceful  or  be- 
coming in  conduct  or  manners,  which  afterwards 
distinguished  him,  and  which  forms  perhaps  the 
most  important  advantage  which  is  derived  from  an 
early  acquaintance  with  good  society."* 

Patrick  Tytler,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  was 
the  youngest  of  four  sons,  all  of  whom  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  and  filled  respectable  positions  in 
society.  He  was  sent  in  1799,  being  then  eight 
years  of  age,  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  Adam, 
the  well-known  author  of  "  Roman  Antiquities." 
His  immediate  preceptor  was  Mr.  Christison, 
who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  that  city.  He 
was  not  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  however — a 
circumstance  unexpected,  as  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  attained  the  highest  honours  in 
the  same  seminary.  He  was  generally  about  the 
middle  of  the  class  ;  and  more  distinguished  as  a 
leader  in  the  "bickers,"  as  they  were  called,  or 
battles  with  stones,  with  the  Cowgate  boys  in  the 
vicinity,  than  as  either  a  maker  of  Latin  verses  or 
a  translator  of  Greek  orations — a  circumstance 
by  no 'means  uncommon  in  real  life.  It  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  young  Tytler  could  have 
succeeded  in  any  competitive  examination.  Dis- 
tinction at  school,  success  in  preliminary  trials, 
is  an  indication  of  the  strength  of  two  mental 
qualities  only — memory  and  presence  of  mind  ; 
they  say  nothing  as  to  real  ability,  which  is  founded 
mainly  on  industry,  energy,  judgment,  a  clear  per- 
ception, a  reasoning  head,  an  aspiring  disposition, 
none  of  which  are  called  into  action  on  such  occa- 

*  Memoir  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  by  the  Rev.  A  Alison,  Edinburgh 
Royal  Society  Transactions. 


sions.  Mr.  Locke  judged  rightly  when  he  said  that 
the  object  of  education  in  England  seemed  to  be, 
to  make  all  men  schoolmasters  and  nothing  else. 

If  young  Tytler,  however,  in  his  boyish  years 
gave  no  indications  at  school  of  the  distinction 
which  he  afterwards  acquired  ;  it  was  owing  to  no 
want  of  ability  in  regard  to  those  subjects  on  which 
his  keen  and  vivacious  mind  was  really  interested. 
On  them  he  was  not  only  almost  from  infancy  re- 
remarkable,  but  even  precocious.  The  two  most 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  his  mind  at  this  early 
period,  were  a  love  of  humour,  and  a  passion  for 
drawing.  His  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  a  quality 
which  more  or  less  was  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
family,  was  in  the  highest  degree  keen  and  salient. 
To  this  he  added  a  graphic  power  of  repeating  and 
imitating  what  had  amused  himself,  and  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  animal  spirits,  which  rendered  him 
from  the  very  first  a  most  entertaining  companion, 
alike  for  old  and  young.  Connected  with  this  vivid 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  was  an  early  and  re- 
markable proficiency  in  drawing,  and  an  unbounded 
passion  for  it.  It  was  figures  which  he  principally 
studied ;  and  so  decided  was  the  bent  of  his  disposition 
in  this  particular,  that  before  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  though  he  had  never  had  a  master,  he  had  made 
first-rate  copies  in  pencil  of  the  chief  statues  of 
antiquity,  and  the  finest  portraits  of  Titian  and 
Vandyke.  It  was  this  remarkable  turn  which 
formed  the  chief  bond  of  union  at  this  early  period 
between  him  and  the  author  of  this  Memoir,  who 
was  inspired  with  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  drawing, 
though  his  was  chiefly  for  landscape  scenery,  and 
did  not  issue  in  the  same  proficiency.  Frequent 
were  the  occasions  on  which  we  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sketching  cottages  and  foregrounds  to- 
gether, or  making  exchanges  of  the  little  collections 
of  books  or  prints,  which  had  been  purchased  out 
of  the  savings  of  our  mutual  allowances  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  characteristic  of  both  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  "Hog  butchers"  of  Ostade,  and  "Mill"  by 
Waterloo,  were  exchanged  or  "  booked,"  as  it  was 
called,  for  an  old  copy  of  "  Thucydidcs  Stephani." 

Passionately  fond  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  sensibility  of  mind  which 
qualified  him  to  enjoy  them,  Mr.  Tytler  was  an 
early  votary,  and  ere  long  became  a  considerable 
proficient  in  poetry.  Already  his  reading,  when 
he  did  read  in  the  intervals  of  school  or  play,  was 
almost  entirely  of  the  imaginative  kind.  Percy's 
"  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  Spencer's  "  Fairy 
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Queen,"  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  and 
Dr.  Sale's  "  History  of  the  Moors,"  were  his  constant 
companions.  The  last  work  took  an  extraordinary 
hold  of  his  imagination  ;  and  he  was  often  seen 
stretched  at  full  length  on  the  floor  for  hours  to- 
gether, without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  volume. 
His  first  attempt  at  composition  was  an  essay  on 
that  remarkable  people.  Already  might  be  seen 
symptoms  of  the  destined  realization  of  the  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  Leyden  in  his  "  Scenes  of 
Infancy,"  in  reference  to  the  burns  and  glens  of 
Woodhouslee  : — 

"  This  stream  that  listened  oft  to  Ramsay's  strain, 
Tno'  Ramsay's  pastoral  reed  be  heard  no  more, 
Yet  Taste  and  Fancy  long  shall  linger  on  thy  shore." 

Lord  Woodhouslee  was  too  sagacious  an  ob- 
server, and  too  experienced  a  man,  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  failure  of  young  Tytler  to  make  a  figure  at 
school.  When  some  of  the  family  expressed  their 
regret  at  this  circumstance,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  distinction  in  classical  learning  which  his 
lather  and  grandfather  had  acquired  at  the  same 
seminary,  he  replied:  "You  do  not  understand  the 
boy  ;  I  tell  you  he  is  a  wonderful  boy  ;  look  at  the 
eager  expression  of  his  countenance  when  listening 
to  conversation  far  above  his  years  ;  he  is  drinking 
in  every  word.  You  tell  me  he  never  opens  an  im- 
proving book  ;  that  it  must  always  be  an  amusing 
story  for  him.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  does 
not  read  grave  enough  books  by  and  by.  I  see 
the  spirit  of  it  in  him.  Then,  do  you  not  observe 
what  an  eye  he  has  for  painting,  and  what  a  spirit 
of  drollery  there  is  in  him  ?  I  do  not  say  he  has  the 
real  wit  of  his  brother  James ;  but  still  he  is  a 
wonderful  boy."*  These  words  paint  at  once  the 
early  marks  of  genius  which  appeared  in  young 
Tytler,  and  the  system  which  his  father  pursued  in 
regard  to  all  his  children.  There  were  no  female 
colleges  in  those  days,  nor  any  high-pressure 
engines  for  cramming  the  minds  of  boys.  He 
thought  that  the  great  object  of  improving  and  ele- 
vating the  understanding,  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  attained  by  inspiring  early  those  tastes  which 
might  lead  to  the  mind  acquiring  information  for 
itself  than  by  those  crushing  tasks  which,  from  the 
dislike  with  which  they  were  attended,  might  ex- 
tinguish all  desire  to  do  so. 

What  contributed  essentially  to  the  development 
of  these  germs  of  genius  and  sensibility  in  young 
Tytler's  mind,  and  the  early  acquisition  of  the 

*  Miss  Tytler's  Narrative  Life,  p.  20. 


taste  for  intellectual  pleasure,  was  the  fortunate 
selection  which  his  father  made  of  private  tutors 
to  conduct  his  education  at  home.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  the  well-known  and 
accomplished  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Tasso,"  and 
who,  after  being  some  years  in  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee's  family,  was  presented  by  his  influence  to  the 
living  of  Coylton  in  Ayrshire.  The  influence  of 
the  learning  and  refined  taste  of  this  admirable 
person  on  Tytler's  mind  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  much  increased  by  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  who  uniformly  made  him  one  of 
the  family,  and  unbent  his  mind  in  the  evening, 
when  his  judicial  labours  were  over,  with  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  literary  conversation.  To 
all  this  his  young  pupil  listened  with  the  utmost 
avidity,  and  sat  by  the  hour  drinking  it  in  at 
every  pore.  After  Mr.  Black's  departure,  he  Avas 
succeeded  by  a  gentleman  of  a  very  different  intel- 
lectual character,  but  who  in  his  own  way  became 
equally  distinguished.  This  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  who  subsequently  became  a 
professor,  LL.D.,  and  principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  powerful 
mind,  more  inclined  to  abstract  study  and  meta- 
physical pursuits  than  poetical  effusions ;  but  on 
that  very  account  the  more  valuable,  as  tending  to 
correct  that  tendency  to  desultory  and  diverting 
reading  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  his  pupil's 
mind.  Tytler  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  the 
highest  respect  and  gratitude,  and  uniformly  said 
that  it  was  to  his  precepts  and  example  that  he 
owed  the  power  to  work  hard,  and  the  desire  to 
earn  distinction  in  life. 

These  advantages  were  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  society  which  at  this  period  used  to  make 
Woodhouselee  a  sort  of  central  point,  where  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  in  Scotland,  either  in 
science  or  literature,  met  as  it  were  on  neutral 
ground.  It  was  fortunate  that  this  neutral  ground 
existed;  for  such  had  been  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  which  had  broken  out  in  Scotland  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  that 
scarce  any  other  existed  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  gifted  spirits  who,  during  the  preceding 
century,  had  formed  the  society  of  Edinburgh  had 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  but  others  destined  to 
still  wider  celebrity  had  arisen,  to  all  of  whom 
Woodhouselee  formed  a  central  point  of  union. 
Hume  and  Robertson,  Hutton  and  Black,  Kames 
and  Hailes,  were  no  more;  but  their  successors  in 
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the  Scottish  capital  wore  hardly,  if  at  all,  behind 
them  in  the  race  of  literary  honour.  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  frequent  inmate  of  Woodhousclce  ;  many  of 
his  poems,  particularly  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  and  "  Marmion,"  were  read  aloud  in  the 
dining-room  there  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
press.  Sidney  Smith  was  a  constant  and  ever 
welcome  guest  to  a  circle,  to  whom  his  great 
conversational  talents  gave  as  much  pleasure  as 
they  afterwards  did  to  the  first  society  in  London. 
Leyden  found  in  its  beautiful  environs  the  ori- 
ginals of  many  of  his  finest  "Scenes  of  Infancy;" 
and  Mackenzie  saw  realized  in  its  inmates  much 
that  he  had  prefigured  in  the  "Man  of  Feeling." 
Dugald  Stewart,  the  most  amiable  of  the  human 
race,  unbent  from  his  metaphysical  studies  amidst 
its  sportive  scenes,  and  cordially  joined  in  the 
games  of  the  younger  parts  of  the  family,  in  which 
his  wife,  a  lady  of  uncommon  talents,  as  heartily 
took  part.  Her  brother,  Mr.  George  Cranstoun, 
afterwards  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Scottish  bar  and  bench,  was  a  frequent  and  highly 
esteemed  guest.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  destined  to  be 
so  well  known  for  his  Voyages  and  Travels,  with 
his  two  charming  sisters,  Helen  and  Magdalen  Hall, 
daughters  of  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  were 
almost  constantly  there,  and  by  their  talents  and  in- 
formation added  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Mrs.  Tytler,  added  the  weight  of  his  great 
talents  to  the  conversation;  while  Mr.  Jeffrey,  after- 
wards Lord  Jeffrey,  enlivened  it  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  fancy  and  the  fecundity  of  his  diction. 
Altogether,  the  circle  at  Woodhouselee  at  this 
period  was  of  a  kind  wholly  sui  generis,  and 
which  will  probably  never  again  be  equalled  in 
Scotland.  Eeturning  from  it  one  forenoon  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Alison  met  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  and 
mentioned  where  he  had  been.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,"  said  the  latter,  "for  you  can  never  return 
from  it  without  being  a  wiser  and  better  man." 

Of  one  dear  and  highly-valued  member  of  that 
society  the  author  feels  too  strongly,  to  make  use  of 
any  language  of  his  own.  Miss  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouselee's  eldest  daughter,  herself  a  lady  of 
uncommon  talents,  has  thus  depicted  him — "  Of  all 
those  many  friends,  him  that  was  dearest  to  us  all  1 
have  not  yet  mentioned.  I  have  lingered  on  Mr. 
Alison*  from  the  difficulty  of  expressing  what  he 

*  The  Rev.  Archibald  Alison. 


was  to  us.  His  own  family  seemed  scarce  to  interest 
him  more.  In  my  brother  Peter's  success  in  life 
he  took  the  keenest  and  most  affectionate  interest. 
The  superior  abilities  and  high  public  estimation 
in  which,  in  their  different  ways,  both  his  sons, 
William  and  Archibald,  were  held,  was  always 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  (air  promise  which 
he  saw  also  in  my  brother's  future  career;  and  the 
young  men  were  in  the  closest  intimacy  even  from 
those  early  days  when  the  Scottish  dominie,  who 
used  to  superintend  his  boys'  education,  used  fre- 
quently to  say  in  his  report  at  breakfast  of  their 
progress,  '  William  tolerably  well ;  Archy  a  little 
deficient.'*  In  their  future  attainments,  also,  they 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  While 
Mr.  Alison  lived  my  brother  took  no  step  in  life 
without  his  counsel  and  approval." f 

To  a  cultivated  and  literary  mind  the  society  at 
Woodhouselee  was  a  sort  of  Elysium;  and  it  was 
in  its  enjoyments  that  Mr.  Ty tier's  years  of  youth 
were  spent.  But  Elysium  can  never  be  of  long 
endurance  in  this  world;  and  if  it  could,  it  would 
be  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  the  next. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  rightly  judged  that  this  fas- 
cinating conversation  of  his  mansion  was  more 
attractive  than  salutary  for  the  discipline  and 
strengthening  of  the  mind.  It  presented  the 
efflorescence  of  literature,  not  its  root  or  branches. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  send  young  Tytler 
to  an  English  school,  where  he  might  be  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  obliged  to  seek  enter- 
tainment, not  in  conversation  or  dreaming,  but  in 
study  and  reading.  His  choice,  after  much  con- 
sideration, fell  on  the  Rev.  M.  Jerom,  who  received 
a  limited  number  of  young  men  at  Chobham,  near 
London,  to  prepare  them  for  entering  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  and  a 
good  scholar,  seriously  pious,  but  belonging  to  the 
Low  Church;  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  peculiar 
tone  to  Tytlcr's  mind  on  those  subjects  in  after 
life.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
society  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  the  education 
he  had  received,  he  found  himself  on  his  arrival 
at  school  much  superior  to  the  other  boys,  his 
contemporaries,  in  general  information,  but  pro- 
portionally behind  them  in  classical  acquirements, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  composition  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verses.  As  this  accomplishment,  however 
trivial  and  useless  in  after  life,  was  considered  as 
the  great  test  of  scholarship  in  England,  and  almost 
•  The  author.  f  Miss  Tytlcr's  Narrative  and  Life,  p.  38. 
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exclusively  led  to  university  honours,  Tytler,  by 
his  father's  advice,  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
remedy  his  deficiencies  in  these  particulars.  So 
vigorous  was  his  application,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess was  it  attended,  that  before  many  months  had 
elapsed  he  was  reading  iEschylus  and  Euripides 
with  tolerable  ease,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
laying  several  Greek  and  Latin  odes  of  his  own 
composition  at  his  father's  feet. 

Mr.  Tytler  always  spoke  of  this  as  the  turn- 
ing point  of  his  life — when  he  first  acquired 
habits  of  intense  application,  and  exchanged  the 
flowery  paths  of  imagination  for  the  steep  and 
thorny  ascent  of  intellect  and  thought.  The 
change  rapidly  appeared  not  only  in  his  increased 
proficiency  in  his  lesson  and  tasks  in  the  dead 
languages,  which  fell  under  his  master's  eye,  but 
in  the  subjects  of  his  private  reading  and  the  occu- 
pation of  his  leisure  hours.  Intense  application, 
study,  working  habits,  came  now  to  be  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  as  desultory  efforts  and  a 
ceaseless  thirst  for  excitement  had  formerly  been. 
The  account  which  he  himself  gave  of  his  studies 
at  this  period  is  singularly  interesting: — "  To 
remedy  my  deficiency  in  the  classics,  I  applied 
tooth  and  nail,  and  often  got  up  in  winter  morn- 
ings to  study  by  candlelight.  At  last  I  began  to 
understand  and  like  Greek,  and  to  make  some  pro- 
gress in  Latin  versification.  My  vein  improved 
amazingly  at  Chobbam.  The  study  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  of  Milton  and  Gray,  was  to  me  truly  de- 
lightful. I  often  gave  in  exercises  in  English  verse, 
and  Mr.  Jerom  was  sometimes  pleased  to  express 
his  approbation  of  them,  and  to  ask  for  a  copy. 
But  I  then  acquired  a  high  relish  for  another 
noble  branch  of  literature,  and  which  I  am 
at  present  pursuing  with  the  greatest  pleasure — 
I  mean  History.  I  then  read  Robertson's  admir- 
able 'History  of  Charles  V.,'  and  wrote  some  short 
notes  upon  it.  Since  that  I  have  been  reading 
Machiavelli's  '  History  of  Florence,'  Watson's 
'  Philip  II.,'  Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall,'  Clar- 
endon's noble  work  on  the  Rebellion,  Sully's 
'Memoirs,'  Clarendon's  'Life,'  'Voltaire's  'Charles 
XII.,'  Tytler's  'Elements  of  General  History,' 
Junius'  '  Letters,'  Ramsay's  '  Life  of  Turenne,' 
Chatham's  '  Life,'  and  I  am  now  engaged  with 
Hume,  and  Rapin's  '  Acta  Regia.'  What  do  you 
think  of  history  now-a-days,  Sandie?  To  me  it 
seems  the  noblest  of  all  studies.  To  say  that  it  is 
entertaining,  is  to  give  it  its  least  praise.    It  is 


the.  school  of  statesmen  and  warriors;  and  the 
pleasure  next  to  living  in  the  times,  and  being 
a  witness  to  the  actions  of  others,  is  that  of 
reading  their  life  and  actions.  I  am  myself  now 
engaged  in  a  historical  essay  of  some  length 
upon  the  '  History  of  the  European  Moors '  during 
their  government  in  Spain.'  "  * 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Tytler's 
mind,  though  perhaps  the  least  observed  at  this 
time  even  by  those  who  were  most  with  him,  was  his 
fervent  but  unobtrusive  piety.  No  man  felt  more 
strongly  on  these  subjects,  or  was  more  completely 
influenced  in  the  conduct  of  life  by  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel;  but  no  one  obtruded  them  less  on 
either  general  society  or  his  most  intimate  friends. 
His  piety  was  that  of  the  heart,  and  the  sacrifice 
which  he  made  to  it  was  of  every  unruly  desire, 
without  any  ostentation  of  extraordinary  sanctity. 
He  simply  avoided  evil  without  seeming  to  shun 
it,  and  pursued  good  without  appearing  to  be 
engaged  in  the  chase.  His  religion  was  equally 
removed  from  the  sanctimony  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  made  a  parade  of  their  austerities,  and  the 
facility  of  the  Sadducees,  who  sought  expiation 
in  works  of  charity  for  their  neglects.  He  had  an 
utter  horror  of  the  religion  which  proclaims  itself 
in  extraordinary  outward  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and 
though  attentive  to  all  the  external  observances 
of  the  church,  he  was  so  apparently  from  habit, 
not  from  the  desire  to  be  seen  of  men.  His 
acts  of  kindness  and  charity  were  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  his  means  would  allow;  but  he  did 
not  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  was 
giving.  His  generosity  was  such  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances could  he  have  made  a  fortune;  but  his 
integrity  was  such  that  he  never,  in  any  circum- 
stances, would  from  his  own  fault  have  lost  one. 
Such  was  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  his  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  and  his  turn  for  the  ridiculous,  that 
he  was  regarded  by  his  friends  and  general  society 
rather  as  an  exhilarating  and  delightful  companion, 
than  a  man  actuated  by  serious  thought.  But 
the  existence  and  influence  of  the  latter  feelinss 
(which  was  guessed  at  only  by  his  friends  from 
his  scrupulous  refinement  and  taste),  even  in  his 
lightest  moments,  has  now  been  revealed  by  the 
manuscript  effusions  which  after  his  death  were 
found  in  his  repositories.  They  evinced  feelings 
too  deep  to  be  divulged,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.    He  was  a  living  example  of  the  truth 

*  P.  Tytler  to  Alex.  Tytler,  June  14,  1810;  Life,  G5. 
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of  the  words  of  John  Sobieski — "  He  knew  the 
human  heart  well  who  said,  that  slight  feelings 
love  to  proclaim  themselves,  but  great  ones  arc 
silent."* 

Tytler  returned  from  Chobham  in  autumn,  1809, 
being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  as  his  own 
inclinations,  equally  with  his  father's  wishes,  des- 
tined him  for  the  bar,  he  began  his  legal  studies  in 
the  November  of  that  year  by  attending  the  civil 
or  Roman  law  class,  then  taught  by  Mr.  Irving. 
At  the  same  time,  to  prepare  for  the  Roman  law 
examinations  previous  to  passing  at  the  bar,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  studies  in  that  department 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg,  who,  not 
having  succeeded  in  the  church,  had  taken  to  this 
method  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  cramming 
young  men,  destined  for  the  bar,  with  the  answers 
they  are  expected  to  make  in  these  civil  law  exami- 
nations. In  these  studies  the  author  was  engaged 
along  with  him,  and  they  met  every  evening  dur- 
ing the  winter  for  two  hours  in  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee's  library,  in  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  say 
their  lessons  to  this  learned  pedagogue.  Tytler 
wrote  to  his  brother  Alexander,  in  India,  in  the 
following  spring: — "Archy  Alison  and  I  have 
started  together,  and  we  have  both  worked  pretty, 
though  not  very  hard,  at  the  Institutes  of  Heinec- 
cius  during  the  winter  ;  for  previous  to  beginning 
the  study  of  the  Scotch  law,  it  is  necessary  we 
should  be  well  and  accurately  grounded  in  Roman 
jurisprudence."  Tytler  said  truly,  we  worked 
pretty,  but  not  very  hard.  The  truth  was,  the 
whole  affair  was  a  mere  bagatelle;  and  both  Mr. 
Hogg  and  ourselves  felt  it  as  such.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  accurate  memory  and  considerable  powers  of 
dry  humour,  which  enabled  him  to  beguile  the  tedi- 
ous hours  of  our  examination  by  numerous  ridicu- 
lous stories  of  the  successive  generations  of  young 
advocates  he  had  trained  for  the  bar.    Often  peals 

*  The  following  entry,  under  date  28th  November,  1810,  was  found 
after  his  death  in  his  most  secret  collection  of  thoughts:  "  I  humbly 
rloMre  of  thee,  Heavenly  Father,  that  since  there  are  many  others  who, 
although  of  the  purest  and  most  pious  intentions,  yet  by  their  own 
austerity  and  gloominess  are  more  likely  to  prevent  than  propagate 
the  belief  of  thy  holy  gospel,  to  enable  me  (if  it  be  thy  blessed  will), 
whilst  I  retain  my  faith  unshaken,  to  recommend  it  to  the  world  by 
an  amiable,  cheerful,  and  engaging  behaviour ;  and  thus  while  I 
keep  my  heart  and  conscience  clear  from  every  vicious  pursuit,  I  may 
yet  never  despise  or  forsake  that  innocent  enjoyment  which,  even  in 
this  world,  thou  hast  so  abundantly  provided  for  those  that  love 
thee.  Enable  me  to  show  to  my  companions,  and  to  every  one  with 
whom  I  am  concerned,  that  true  religion  increases  instead  of  taking 
away  cheerful  enjoyments,  by  assuring  us  that  we  are  happy  under  the 
approving  smile  of  a  most  benevolent  Father."  This  prayer,  written 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  h is  pensees  inlimes, 
which  formed  the  ruling  principles  of  his  conduct  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  life. 


of  laughter  were  heard  from  the  library,  which  said 
but  little  for  the  serious  studies  which  were  there 
understood  to  be  going  forward. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  winter  he 
was  engaged,  as  well  as  myself,  in  a  society  and 
undertakings  of  a  different  kind,  and  far  more 
instrumental  in  forming  habits  of  forensic  debate. 
For  a  very  long  period  debating  societies  had  been 
established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  them,  the  "  Speculative,"  had  attaiaed  very 
great  celebrity,  and  could  boast  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the 
age  among  its  members.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  Henry  Brougham;  James,  afterwards  Sir 
James,  Mackintosh;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Francis  Horner,  George  Cranstoun,  Henry 
Cockburn,  James  Moncrieff,  Andw.  Rutherford, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  John  Playfair.  At  this 
time,  however  (1810),  by  one  of  those  chances 
which  are  so  frequent  with  associations  of  that 
description,  the  society  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Its 
members  were  neither  promising  in  talent  nor 
pleasing  in  manners;  and  former  celebrity  could 
not  supply  present  deficiencies.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  among  the  young  men,  who  associated 
much  together  and  met  frequently  in  company,  to 
form  a  new  society,  which  was  done,  and  took  the 
name,  with  some  pretensions,  of  the  "Select."  Jt 
rapidly  rose  into  eminence,  and  soon  distanced  all 
its  competitors.  The  old  "  Speculative,"  in  par- 
ticular, was  for  several  years  so  completely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  its  younger  rival,  that  its  entire 
extinction  was  apprehended  by  the  few  who  still 
adhered  to  its  fortunes.  Though  it  was  only 
a  few  years  in  existence,  and  could  not  boast  so  long 
a  list  of  eminent  names  as  its  distinguished  com- 
petitor, which  was  of  old  standing,  yet  many  men 
afterwards  eminent  stood  on  its  rolls,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  debates,  to  some  of  whom  cele- 
brity not  less  enduring  is  perhaps  destined.  Among 
these  were  Patrick  Tytler,  the  future  historian  of 
Scotland;  John  Hope,  afterwards  lord  justice- 
clerk  ;  Gilbert  Hcathcote,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland ; 
Francis  Brownlow,  afterwards  Lord  Brownlow; 
Nathaniel  Hibbcrt,  whom  ill-health  alone  prevented 
from  attaining  marked  celebrity  ;  Henry  Biggar, 
whom  an  early  death  snatched  from  his  destined 
place  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Scotland;  Alex. 
Monteith,  afterwards  shcriffof'Fif'e;  Mungo  Brown, 
the  learned  writer  on  the  Law  of  Sale ;  Francis  Grant  , 
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destined  for  wide  distinction  as  a  future  artist  in 
London;  John  Lockhart,  the  future  biographer  of 
Scott;  John  Wilson,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
Professor  Wilson ;  and  the  author  of  this  Memoir. 

The  society,  which  consisted  of  above  thirty 
members,  met  every  Tuesday  evening  at  eight 
o'clock,  in  a  room  in  the  University,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  winter  session.  The  programme  of 
the  business  was  that  every  member,  in  rotation, 
read  an  essay  on  some  literary  or  historical  subject, 
which  was  criticized  by  the  members;  and  then 
followed  a  debate,  generally  on  some  of  the  leading 
political  topics  of  the  day.  One  member  was  fixed 
on  to  open  the  debate,  and  another  to  answer  him ; 
and  they,  of  course,  were  expected  to  come  with 
speeches  carefully  thought  of;  the  others  followed, 
ad  libitum,  and  answered  each  other  entirely  extem- 
pore. It  was  mainly  to  acquire  this  power  of 
extempore  speaking  that  the  society  had  been  insti- 
tuted; and  its  beneficial  effects  speedily  appeared 
in  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  members  in  that 
faculty,  to  success  in  which,  it  is  well  known,  prac- 
tice is  generally  an  indispensable  preliminary.  The 
debates  were  often  extremely  animated,  and  seldom 
over  before  midnight,  when  the  meeting  separated. 
So  rapid  was  the  improvement  which  this  power 
of  speaking  exhibited,  that  many  of  the  debates 
would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  same  subjects  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's. 

Tytler's  peculiar  talents  and  turn  of  mind  were 
soon  conspicuous  in  these  intellectual  contests. 
He  took  little  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  poli- 
tical questions  of  the  day.  Catholic  emancipation, 
reform  in  Parliament,  the  softening  of  criminal 
law,  the  orders  in  council,  which  so  strongly 
excited  the  feelings  and  called  forth  the  powers  of 
the  other  members,  had  for  him  few  attractions. 
He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  never  stood  up  with- 
out attracting  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his 
language,  and  the  refined,  elevated  style  of  his 
ideas.  But  it  was  evident  that  eloquence  was  not 
his  forte.  His  mind  was  essentially  patient  in  his 
graver  moods,  sportive  in  his  jocular  hours.  He 
was  more  remarkable  for  the  essays  which  he  read, 
than  the  speeches  which  he  delivered:  it  was 
evident  that  he  threw  the  force  of  his  mind  con 
amore  into  the  former,  and  only  went  through  the 
latter  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  desire  of  improve- 
ment. What  did  not  appear,  however,  at  this 
period,  but  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous,  was 


the  extraordinary  power  of  research  and  patient 
investigation,  which  he  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  perhaps  than  any  other  literary  man  of  his 
day.  His  disposition  was  so  joyous,  his  turn  for 
humour  so  decided,  his  society  so  much  sought 
after  from  the  amusement  which  it  afforded,  that 
the  existence  of  these  laborious  powers  was  never 
suspected,  any  more  than  the  deep  and  all-pervad- 
ing religious  principle  which  formed  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  his  character. 

His  legal  studies  having  been  completed,  and 
the  very  easy  examinations  passed,  Tytler  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  put  on  the  gown  on  July 
3,  1813.  He  immediately  began  to  attend  the 
Parliament  House  (the  Westminster  Hall  of  Scot- 
land) regularly,  was  appointed  one  of  the  advocates 
for  conducting  the  cases  of  the  poor,  and  went  the 
criminal  circuits,  sometimes  on  the  Crown  side 
with  the  advocate-depute,  or  public  prosecutor, 
who  conducted  all  the  cases  for  the  prosecution ; 
sometimes  on  his  own  account,  when  he  got  a  fair 
share  of  the  cases  of  the  prisoners.  He  never,  how- 
ever, met  with  any  success  at  the  bar,  and  indeed 
scarcely  ever  had  a  civil  case  of  importance.  This 
will  not  appear  surprising  to  those  who  know  by 
what  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  early  practice 
at  the  bar  is  obtained,  either  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. Favour  from  the  bench,  or  an  extensive 
acquaintance  among  attorneys,  or  influence  with 
them,  is  all  in  all.  The  common  opinion  that  a 
certain  amount  of  ability,  coupled  with  steadiness 
and  perseverance,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  get  on  at  the 
bar,  is  utterly  erroneous ;  it  is  like  the  delusion  that  a 
people  determined  to  be  free  can  never  be  conquered, 
which  is  believed  because  the  few  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  realized  stand  forth  in  imperishable  light, 
and  those,  ten-fold  more  numerous,  in  which  it  has 
been  falsified  are  forgotten.  Tytler,  in  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  had  none  of  these  advantages. 
The  smiles  of  the  bench  no  longer  awaited  him, 
for  his  father  was  dead ;  he  had  lived  too  much  in 
the  best  society  to  have  any  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  agents  who  had  the  disposal  of  ordinary 
business.  Possibly  an  extraordinary  love  of  his 
profession,  combined  with  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  making  his  abilities  known,  might  in 
his  case,  as  it  has  in  others,  have  overcome  all 
these  disadvantages,  and  forced  him  into  the  front 
rank  of  a  profession  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn. 
But  no  such  chance  fell  in  his  way.  Add  to  this 
that  he  in  reality  disliked,  not  the  law,  but  the 
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practice  of  it.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  perfect 
horror  of  the  strepitus  Fori,  and  the  minute 
attention  to  forms  and  trivial  points  on  which  so 
much  of  legal  decision  must  ever  depend.  Like 
liis  father  too,  he  was  fond  of  law  as  a  science,  and 
would  have  made  an  admirable  professor  of  law, 
but  in  actual  practice  the  wrangling  at  the  bar 
was  distasteful  to  him.  His  profession,  however, 
ere  long  gave  him  a  slender  independence,  for, 
by  the  kindness  of  an  early  and  attached  friend 
of  the  family,  Alex.  Maconochie,  Esq.  of  Meadow- 
bank,  then  lord  advocate,  he  was  in  July,  1816, 
appointed  one  of  the  junior  crown  counsel  in 
Exchequer,  a  situation  worth  £150  a  year.  His 
colleague  was  Alex.  Wood,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord 
Wood,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court,  a 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  man.  This  situa- 
tion, with  the  interest  of  his  patrimony,  which 
was  £4500,  rendered  him  as  a  single  man,  living 
in  family  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  perfectly 
comfortable. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  an  important  event  in 
Tytler's  life  occurred.  No  one  need  be  told  what 
occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  that 
period — the  invasion  of  France,  the  capture  of 
Paris  by  the  allied  armies,  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  An  attentive  observer 
of  these  memorable  events,  he  felt  an  ardent  desire, 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  to  make  a  run 
over  to  Paris  to  see  the  armies  and  the  conquerors 
who  had  filled  the  world  with  their  renown.  This 
wish  was  too  natural  in  the  circumstances  not 
to  be  shared  by  others  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
result  was  that  towards  the  end  of  April  in  that 
year,  a  party  was  formed,  of  which  he  was  one,  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  participate  in  these  magical  scenes.  It 
consisted,  besides  himself,  of  David  Anderson, 
Esq.,  younger  of  Moredun,  an  early  and  highly 
esteemed  lricnd;  Dr.  Alison,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Alison;  and  his  brother,  the  author  of 
the  present  Memoir.  There  were  no.  railways  at 
that  time,  and  the  journey  to  Paris,  even  by  the 
most  rapid  conveyance,  took  six  days.  The  party 
set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  25th  April,  and  altera 
delightful  journey,  reached  Paris  on  May  3rd,  the 
very  day  after  the  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
when  all  the  triumphal  arches  and  preparations  for 
his  reception  were  still  standing.  They  remained 
there  two  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
it  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  allied  army.  It 


may  be  conceived  what  a  lesson  this  was  for  young 
men,  then  for  the  lirst  time  emerging  into  the 
wide  world,  and  who  had  from  their  infancy 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  contest  now 
brought  to  a  glorious  termination.  They  brought 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Russia, 
Earl  Cathcart,  and  from  Mrs.  Alison  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Trondcville,  an  old  and  valued  friend ; 
and  they  were  personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crichton.  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia.  These  tetters  speedily  introduced 
them  to  the  first  English  and  foreign  society  in  the 
French  metropolis.  They  were  presented  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  and  soon  became  intimate  with 
Count  Wittgenstein,  Count  WoronzofF,  Count  Pla- 
tofF,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  Russian  army ; 
while  at  Lord  Cathcart's  table,  from  whom  they 
experienced  the  utmost  kindness,  they  met  the 
leading  generals  and  celebrities  of  France  and 
England,  in  particular  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal 
Junot,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Time  flew 
rapidly  in  those  enchanting  days.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  series  of  reviews,  pageants,  and  sights  in  the 
morning,  and  operas,  assemblies,  and  balls  at  night. 
Nor  were  the  fine  arts  neglected.  Several  hours 
every  forenoon  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Louvre,  then  containing  the  unique  collection,  since 
broken  up,  which  the  French  had  plundered  in  all 
the  continental  states.  These  Tytler's  uncommon 
turn  for  painting  and  proficiency  in  drawing 
enabled  him  in  an  especial  manner  to  appreciate. 
A  review  of  sixty  thousand  allied  troops,  including 
the  whole  Russian  and  Prussian  guard,  with 
seventy-two  guns,  showed  them  the  elite  of  the 
forces  on  the  one  side  ;  another,  amidst  the  rocks 
of  Fontaineblcau,  the  remains  of  the  Old  Guard, 
the  glorious  remnants  of  the  other.  Yet  while 
Tytlcr  was  fully  alive  to  these  animating  influences, 
the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  to  former  times  was 
very  apparent.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Royale  in  the  Rue  dc  Richelieu, 
and  often  when  the  author  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  out  seeing  reviews  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  had  slipped  away  to  his 
favourite  seat  among  the  old  documents,  and  was 
deep  in  some  disputed  point  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  League  in  France,  or  in  the  biography  of  Queen 
Mary  in  Scotland. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  allied  armies  from 
Paris  in  the  end  of  July,  Tytlcr  and  his  corn- 
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panions  bent  their  course  to  Flanders  and  the 
Low  Countries.  This  journey  was  deeply  interest- 
ing, as  well  from  recent  incidents  as  ancient  events. 
They  visited  the  town  and  bridge  of  Soissons,  so 
obstinately  contested  between  the  French  and 
Russians  a  few  months  before;  the  creek  and 
plateau  of  Craonne,  the  theatres  of  the  bloodiest 
battle  in  the  campaign;  the  village  of  Alliers  still 
exhibiting  in  its  razed  houses  the  traces  of  the 
defeat  of  a  French  corps;  and  the  hill  of  Laon, 
where  the  last  great  effort  of  Napoleon  was 
shattered  against  the  iron  lines  of  Blucher. 
Further  on  in  their  journey  they  walked  over 
the  fields  of  Malplaquet,  Oudenarde,  and  Ramillies, 
immortalized  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and 
passed  over  the  field  of  Waterloo  on  the  way  to 
Brussels,  little  foreseeing  the  memorable  conflict 
of  which  it  was  so  soon  destined  to  be  the  theatre. 
Nor  was  Holland  less  fruitful  in  interesting 
historical  scenes.  At  Antwerp  they  diverged  to 
the  "  Counterdyke  of  Couvertine,"  the  scene  of 
a  most  desperate  fight  during  the  siege  of  that 
celebrated  fortress  by  the  prince  of  Parma ;  and 
in  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Leyden,  surveyed 
with  interest  the  scenes  immortalized  by  the 
heroines  and  martyrdoms  of  the  Revolution.  The 
party  reached  home  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
after  three"  months  of  intense  enjoyment  and 
varied  information,  in  which  the  past  and  the 
present  were  happily  blended  together,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  Tytler's  powers  of  composition 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  numerous  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  his  family  during  the  whole  of 
his  absence,  detailing  the  marvellous  phantasma- 
goria which  had  passed  before  his  eyes. 

Though  Tytler  was  determined  to  become  an 
author,  and  was  passionately  desirous  of  literary 
fame,  he  had  not  as  yet  published  anything,  nor 
attempted  even  in  manuscript  more  than  a  few 
detached  essays  too  juvenile  to  see  the  light. 
But  the  vehement  mental  excitement  which  this 
tour  had  produced,  naturally  awakened  in  his 
mind  a  desire  to  publish  something  regarding  it; 
and  circumstances  soon  occurred  which  combined 
with  that  feeling  motives  of  a  kind  and  generous 
kind.  His  elder  brother  Alexander,  a  most 
superior  and  amiable  man,  had  recently  returned 
from  India  in  consequence  of  bad  health.  He 
was  married  and  had  a  young  family,  and  he  had 
been  advised  for  his  health  to  pass  the  preceding 
winter  in  the  south  of  France,  which  he  had 


accordingly  done.  These  untoward  circumstances 
had  considerably  reduced  his  resources ;  and  as  he 
was  going  out  again  with  his  family  to  India, 
Tytler  felt  that  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  him 
was  desirable.  To  effect  this  it  was  proposed  that 
an  anonymous  work,  entitled  "  Travels  in  France 
in  1814,"  should  be  written — the  first  volume  by 
Tytler  himself,  with  the  account  of  his  recent  tour 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands;  the  second,  by 
Alexander  Tytler,  with  the  narrative  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  south  of  France  in  the  succeeding 
winter.  Tytler  applied  to  the  author  of  this 
memoir,  and  his  brother  Dr.  Alison,  for  assistance 
in  this  labour  of  love,  which  was  at  once  agreed 
to,  and  the  result  was  the  composition  of  a  joint 
work  in"  the  first  volume,  which  was  published 
in  the  spring  of  1815.  Tytler  himself  wrote  the 
two  first  chapters  in  the  volume,  Dr.  Alison  one 
on  the  allied  armies,  the  author  two  on  the  Louvre 
and  its  contents,  and  one  on  the  journey  to 
Flanders;  and  one  on  the  French  theatre  was 
from  the  pen  of  John  Hope,  afterwards  lord 
justice-clerk.  The  whole  of  the  second  volume, 
relating  to  the  south  of  France,  was  from  Alex- 
ander Tytler.  The  work  thus  variously  composed 
was  a  very  juvenile  production,  and  curious  only 
at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  picture  it  pre- 
sented of  the  ardent  feelings  with  which  at  that 
juncture  all  classes  were  animated.  It  was  wel- 
comed, however,  by  the  public,  for  it  was  the  first 
account  given  of  the  scenes  and  people  which 
had  filled  the  world  with  their  renown.  It  went 
accordingly  through  two  large  editions  within 
three  months  after  publication,  and  is  now  deserv- 
edly forgotten.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
whole  profits  of  the  publication,  which  were  very 
considerable,  were  given  to  Alexander  Tytler, 
who  unhappily  enjoyed  them  for  a  very  short 
time,  having  soon  after  returned  to  India,  where 
he  sunk  into  an  untimely  grave. 

For  some  years  after  this  Tytler  did  nothing 
in  the  way  of  publication,  though,  as  will  immedi- 
ately appear,  his  mind  was  never  more  vigorous 
or  more  actively  employed.  He  spent  the  winter 
months  and  the  term  of  the  summer  session  in 
attending  the  Parliament  House  in  the  morning, 
and  the  evening  in  reading  or  the  amusements  of 
the  metropolis,  where  he  lived  in  the  best  society, 
and  was  a  universal  favourite.  He  was  fond  of 
hunting,  and  was  an  excellent  horseman.  Not 
unfrequently   he  was  seen  starting  out  in  the 
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morning  to  join  the  hounds  when  the  meet  was 
near  Edinburgh,  keeping  as  much  as  he  could  out 
of  sight  of  the  agents  who  were  going  to  the 
courts  of  justice.  In  the  autumn  he  was  chiefly 
at  the  hospitable  mansions  of  Sir  James  Hall 
of  Dunglass,  in  East  Lothian,  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  at  Ardgowan  in  Renfrewshire,  and  James 
Gibson  Craig,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson 
Craig,  in  Mid-Lothian.  Generally,  too,  he  passed 
six  weeks  or  two  months  in  Inverness-shire  with 
his  brother,  William  Fraser  Tytler,  at  his  beau- 
tiful seat  of  Aldourie  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness; 
or  his  cousin  James  Fraser,  at  the  romantic  retreat 
of  Muniack  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  shooting,  for  which  disposi- 
tion he  found  ample  scope  in  the  heath-clad 
mountains  with  which  those  country  seats  were 
environed.  The  author  frequently  said  to  him,  at 
this  time,  that  he  should  employ  his  leisure  hours 
in  some  literary  work;  but  he  always  said  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come,  and  that  he  must  try  his 
powers  with  lesser  pieces  before  he  adventured  on 
any  very  considerable  work.  "You  don't  consider, 
Archy,"  said  he,  "  I  must  try  my  wings  with  little 
sallies  before  I  adventure  on  a  longer  flight.  You 
know  the  solan  geese  at  the  Bass  try  their  young 
with  little  circles,  before  they  send  them  out  of 
the  nest  into  the  wide  wide  world." 

Under  this  joyous  exterior,  however,  and  appar- 
ent engrossing  with  the  amusements  of  early  life 
and  the  pleasures  of  society,  was  concealed  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind,  and  a  great  attention  to 
more  serious  things.  This  existed  to  an  extent 
of  which  even  his  most  intimate  friends  had  no 
idea,  and  which  has  been  revealed  for  the  first 
time  from  the  papers  found  in  his  repositories 
after  his  death.  From  these  it  appears  that  during 
three  years,  from  1815  to  1817,  he  had  read 
Madame  De  Stael's  "Corinne"  and  '.'  De  l'Alle- 
magne,"  Boilcau's  "  Works,"  all  Shakespeare's, 
Currie's  "Life  of  Burns,"  Symmons'  "Life  of 
Milton,"  Godwin's  "Life  of  Chaucer,"  Todd's 
"  Life  of  Spencer,"  Wilberforce's  "  View  of  Chris- 
tianity," Howe's  "Meditations,"  Carter's  "Epic- 
tetus,"  Southey's  "  Kehama,"  "  Thalaba,"  and 
"  Madoc,"  Roger's  "Columbus,"  "Chateaubriand's 
"  Attala  "  and  "  Rene,"  Scott's  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  Leyden's  "Scenes  of  Infancy,"  Beattic's 
"Minstrel,"  Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing," Johnson's  "London"  and  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,"  Disraeli's  "  Quarrel's  of  Authors," 


and  M.  Hale's  "  Address  to  his  Grandchildren," 
"Life  of  Sir  T.  More,"  Gibbon's  "Autobiogra- 
phy," Hannah  More's  "Works,"  Bacon's  "Essays," 
Cowper's  "  Poems,"  Taylor's  "Holy  Living"  and 
"Holy  Dying,"  Massillon's  "Petit  Carerne,"  Dry- 
den's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  "  Rcligio 
Med  ici  "  and  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  Lord  Byron's 
"  Works,"  Demoivre's  "  Revolutions  of  Litera- 
ture," Chalmers'  "Astronomical  Discourses,"  Hale's 
"  Contemplations,"  Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  De  Imi- 
tatione  Christi,"  "  Essay  sur  la  Literature  Espag- 
nole,"  Irving's  "  Life  of  Buchanan,"  Sir  M.  Ilale's 
"  Good  Steward,"  "  Memoirs  of  Viscount  Dundee," 
and  the  "  Account  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe," 
Scott's  "  Rokeby,"  Hodgson's  "  Life  of  Porteous," 
Gerard's  "Meditations,"  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh  " 
and  "Fire  Worshippers,"  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Life 
of  Christ,"  Mason  on  "  Self  Knowledge,"  Logan's 
"Philosophy  of  History,"  Racine's  "Letter  to 
his  Son,"  Hannah  More's  "  Manners  of  the 
Great,"  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "  Life."  This  ample 
store  of  reading  was  independent  of  his  daily 
perusal  of  the  Bible,  which,  during  the  same 
period,  he  appears  to  have  twice  read  entirely,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Tytler  was  now  of  an  age  to  shape  his  reading 
according  to  the  prevailing  turn  of  his  taste,  and 
for  this  reason  the  preceding  long  list  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  first  tendencies  of  a 
mind  which  afterwards  made  itself  so  remarkable 
in  original  composition.  Two  things  are  very 
remarkable  in  the  list,  and  these  are  the  evident 
predilection  for  biographical  narrative,  and  the 
religious  turn  of  great  part  of  the  reading.  There 
is  no  great  work  of  history  in  any  language  men- 
tioned as  having  been  read,  but  great  numbers  of 
biographies,  both  literary  and  political.  Thus 
early  was  the  leaning  of  his  mind  distinctly 
manifested  to  personal,  rather  than  general  narra- 
tive; and  of  the  former,  chiefly  to  the  lives  of  men 
remarkable  for  their  serioi)£  thoughts.  It  is  not 
less  remarkable  that  in  the  wl^le  list  there  is  not 
a  single  classical  author  mentioned,  or  the  least 
allusion  to  ancient  literature.  This  is  a  very 
singular  circum stance,  for,  though  not  a  profound, 
Tytler  was  a  fair  classical  scholar,  and  Latin  in 
particular  he  could  read  as  easily  as  he  could 
English.  It  probably  arose  from  this  circum- 
stance that  his  mind  was  set  on  modern  events 
and  characters,  and  that  he  felt  little  comparative 
interest  in  those  of  ancient  days.    Add  to  this, 
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that  though  he  had  worked  hard  for  some  years 
at  Greek,  yet  he  had  never  acquired  such  facility 
in  it  as  to  lead  to  its  being  daily  read  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure  ;  a  want  which  nothing  can  supply, 
and  which  is  invariably  found  after  a  few  years 
to  lead  to  that  copious  and  interesting,  but  diffi- 
cult language,  being  quietly  suffered  to  drop 
behind. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  various  and  discur- 
sive reading  that  Tytler's  first  work,  with  his  own 
name,  was  published.  This  was  the  "Life  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton,"  which  was  written  in 
January  and  February,  1817,  and  published  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  induced  him  to  select  this  subject  for  his 
first  essay  in  separate  composition,  unless  it  was 
the  same  principle  which  makes  the  solan  geese 
exercise  their  young  in  little  flights  around  their 
nests  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Bass,  before  they 
send  them  forth  on  a  longer  flight.  Crichton  was 
a  sort  of  intellectual  gladiator,  a  knight  errant 
of  the  schools,  who  went  about  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  challenging  professors  and 
engaging  in  public  disputations.  In  that  depart- 
ment he  had  great  facility  and  readiness;  he  would 
have  made  a  first-rate  scholar  to  go  through 
competitive  examinations  at  the  present  time.  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  talents  for 
such  displays — memory  and  readiness — are  by  no 
means  the  most  important,  either  in  the  pursuits 
of  science  or  the  business  of  life ;  and  certainly 
the  Admirable  Crichton  was  by  no  means  a  fit 
subject  for  the  pen  of  the  future  historian  of  Scot- 
land. It  amused  his  leisure  hours,  however,  and 
gave  him  an  object,  though  but  for  a  time:  a 
most  important  matter  for  the  encouragement  and 
direction  of  study.  The  subject,  if  not  important, 
was  certainly  curious;  for  it  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  memory  standing 
forth  in  a  poor  and  half  barbarous  country  in  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  and  taking  his  place  among 
the  most  celebrated  professors  in  the  southern  and 
more  favoured  seats  of  learning.  Hitherto  this 
prodigy  had  appeared,  like  other  prodigies,  so  sur- 
rounded with  exaggeration  and  imagination,  that 
many  were  inclined  to  doubt  its  reality,  and  treat 
the  whole  as  a  myth  originating  in  the  overween- 
ing vanity  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Tytler's  industry 
and  research  restored  him  to  his  just  propor- 
tions, and  by  severing  the  real  from  the  fictitious, 
established  the  crcdibilitv  of  the  former.  This 


first  essay  had  very  considerable  success.  The 
first  edition  was  ere  long  sold  off,  and  a  second 
appeared  in  1823,  dedicated  with  filial  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Woodhouslee. 

Tytler's  next  attempt  was  a  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Craig,  of  Riccarton,  the  great  feudal  lawyer  of 
Scotland,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January,  1818,  and  was' 
published  in  a  detached  form,  with  the  author's 
name,  in  1823.  He  was  induced  to  undertake 
this  biography,  partly  from  interest  in  the  subject, 
the  great  feudalist  having  been  a  distant  collateral 
ancestor  of  his  own  by  the  father's  side;  partly  by 
regard  for  the  family  of  James  Gibson  Craig,  Esq., 
his  lineal  descendant,  with  whom  he  was  very 
intimate,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  much 
kindness.  He  was  prompted  to  undertake  it,  also, 
by  the  desire  to  find  a  subject  which,  while  it 
interested  his  literary  feelings,  might,  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  quasi-legal  aspect,  and  not  endanger 
his  prospects  at  the  bar.  The  work  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  one  on  the  life  of  an  old  Scottish  lawyer 
could  .be  expected  to  be,  and  it  went  through  two 
editions.  But  its  most  important  effect  was  that 
it  established  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Tytler  as  a 
successful  biographer,  and  thus  induced  him  to 
continue  a  career  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified,  and  from  which  his  chief  celebrity  has 
been  derived. 

Tytler  had  by  no  meajis  a  strong  constitution ; 
and  although  the  vigour  of  his 'mind  carried  him 
through  much  fatigue,  and  when  taking  much 
exercise  in  shooting  or  hunting  he  had  a  robust 
aspect,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  comparatively 
inactive  life  when  in  Edinburgh,  and  this,  with  his 
habits-  of  severe  application,  had  already  begun  to 
tell  on  his  looks  and  strength.  At  this  time,  though 
not  yet  thirty,  he  had  got  a  care-worn  expression 
of  face  ;  his  hair  was  thin,  and  interspersed  with 
grey  at  the  temples;  and  altogether  his  appearance 
was  by  no  means  what  might  have  been  expected 
in  an  active  young  man  in  those  early  years. 
It  was  with  sincere  pleasure,  therefore,  that  his 
friends  learned,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  that  he 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Anderson,  younger 
of  St.  Germans,  a  valued  friend,  to  accompany 
him  in  a  tour  to  Norway.  He  set  sail  accordingly 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1818,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  by  Orkney  and  Shetland,  landed  at  Bergen 
in  Norway  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  travellers 
arrived  in  this  northern  region  at  a  very  fortunate 
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period,  for  they  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  coro- 
nation of'  Bernadotte  at  Dronthcim,  which  took 
place  with  great  splendour  on  the  28  th  of  that 
month,  when  they  were  presented  to  that  dis- 
tinguished warrior.  The  journey  to  Dronthcim, 
over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Dovrcfcldt,  brought  them 
into  the  finest  scenery  of  the  north,  and  awakened 
the  most  agreeable  impressions.  "  Last  night," 
said  he,  "  wc  travelled  by  moonlight  through  one 
of  the  most  sublime  mountain  passes  you  can  con- 
ceive. We  passed  every  different  kind  of  country, 
from  the  bleak,  cold,  grey  mountains,  without  a 
shrub  to  cover  them,  to  the  wooded  hills,  sweet 
and  grassy  meadows,  where  the  peasants  are  em- 
ployed haymaking,  and  the  cultivated  corn-fields, 
where  the  harvest  is  now  far  advanced.  The 
weather  has  been  charming  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe  how  much  beauty,  health,  and  spirits 
we  have  drunk  in.  The  people  are  kind  and 
honest,  but  exceedingly  slow  in  their  movements." 
In  one  particular,  however,  they  found  them  "fast" 
enough.  When  the  author  said  to  him,  after  his 
return,  "  You  must  have  found  travelling  in  Nor- 
way very  cheap?"  "Cheap!"  he  replied;  "the 
unsophisticated  old  man  with  the  long  hair  charged 
triple." 

The  travellers  returned  to  Scotland  from  Norway, 
renovated  in  strength  and  vigour  both  of  mind  and 
body,  on  the  17th  of  October.  Tytler  began  again 
to  walk  the  Parliament  House  boards  on  the  12th 
of  November,  as  usual  ;  but  his  distaste  for  his  pro- 
fession and  his  increasing  taste  for  letters  appeared 
every  day  more  conspicuous.  At  this  date  he 
wrote  to  a  dear  friend — "  Again  returned  to  town, 
to  the  Parliament  House,  and  all  its  business  and 
turmoil.  The  stir  and  buzz,  the  crowd  and  heat 
and  hum  of  the  legal  Babel,  felt  more  intolerable 
to  me  than  ever  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  give  way  to  this 
love  of  seclusion,  when  1  know  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  attain  it."  The  passion  for  literary  re- 
tirement and  occupation,  however,  was  so  strong, 
that  it  could  not  be  much  longer  suppressed.  The 
ordinary  gaieties  and  dissipation  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis  were  as  little  to  his  taste ;  he  found  little 
consolation  for  a  forenoon  lost  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  Parliament  House,  in  the  crowded  routs  or 
noisy  balls  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  only  real 
solace  which  he  found  was  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Round  Robin  Club- — an  association  formed  at 
this  time,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Select  Society,  with  a  few  others  of 


the  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland. 
The  meetings  of  this  club  were  held  once  a  fortnight, 
in  Oman's  Hotel,  West  Register  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
it  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  and  soon  at- 
tracted great  attention.  From  the  very  first  Tytler 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  meetings  ;  he  was  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  on  which  the  whole  depended. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  songs,  impromptu,  for  the 
occasion,  which  he  sung  with  admirable  effect,  and 
always  with  unbounded  applause,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  club.  No  one  who  saw  him  in  these  social 
meetings,  with  peals  of  admiration  resounding  after 
every  one  of  his  songs,  would  have  conceived  that 
they  were  the  offspring  of  a  brain  already  over- 
wrought with  study,  the  traces  of  which  appeared 
in  his  care-worn  countenance  and  thin  hair.  A  few 
stanzas  from  one  of  these  songs  are  here  given^ 
as  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  at  once  serious 
and  sportive,  tender  and  comic,  imaginative  and 
humorous,  Avhich  formed  the  leadine;  features  of  his 
character : — 

Some  legal  gentry  met  one  day: 

Heigho!  says  Craigie,* 
Tis  a  wearisome  thing  at  the  bar  to  stay, 
To  study  by  night  and  starve  by  day, 
With  never  a  fee  for  your  wig  to  pay; 

This  life  is  wondrous  plaguy. 

As  oft'  in  my  chamber  I  sit  alone, 

Heigho!  says  Pringle,t 
On  Dirleton's  Doubts  I  toil  and  groan, 
With  the  zeal  of  the  ant  and  the  speed  of  the  drone, 
While  many  a  weary  wail  and  moan, 

With  all  my  fancies  mingle. 

'Tis  the  very  same  thing  with  me.  says  Pat.J 

I  never  a  stiver  win,  sir; 
Rut,  hark  ye,  I've  thought  of  a  cure  for  that, 
Will  make  a  man  frisky  though  never  so  flat; 
Turn  a  lawyer  thin  to  a  lawyer  fat. 

Though  his  bones  had  cut  his  skin,  sir. § 

Before  they  had  continued  for  many  years,  the 
members  of  the  Round  Robin  Club  were  called  to 
duties  of  a  more  serious,  though  happily  as  it  turned 
out,  of  a  bloodless  kind.  The  great  distress  which 
had  for  two  years,  after  1819,  overspread  the  coun- 
try, coupled  with  the  general  ferment  occasioned 
by  Queen  Caroline's  return  to  London  in  the  winter 
of  1820,  caused  serious  disturbances  in  Edin- 
burgh as  elsewhere,  which  in  their  turn  led  to 
the  raising  of  a  volunteer  regiment  there,  to  aid 
the  authorities  in  promoting  the  public  peace. 

*  Nephew  of  Lord  Craigie,  one  of  the  judges,  and  afterwards  sheriff- 
substitute  of  Roxburghshire. 

t  Of  Whytbank.  afterwards  M.P.  for  Selkirk,  and  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  under  Lord  Derby. 

%  Himself. 

§  The  proposed  remedy  was  to  join  the  Pound  Robin  Club. 
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Tytlcr  was  one  of  the  first  recruits  for  this  corps, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  Light  Company,  as  the 
author  of  this  memoir  was  in  the  Left  Grenadiers. 
They  both  served  in  this  regiment  for  some  time; 
but  a  proposal  having  been  accepted  by  Govern- 
ment soon  after,  for  the  formation  of  a  Yeomanry 
corps  in  Edinburgh,  they  both  joined  it,  and  began 
regular  drills  three  times  a  week  on  Portobello 
Sands,  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  capital. 
This  service  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  both  suit- 
able for,  and  agreeable  to,  Tytler.  His  admirable 
horsemanship,  and  great  personal  activity,  rendered 
him  pre-eminent  in  the  exercises  in  the  field,  while 
his  delightful  manner,  juvenile  spirits,  and  brilliant 
talents  for  jovial  entertainment,  rendered  him  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  social  arrangements  of  the  mess. 
Great  numbers  of  songs  were  made  by  him,  in  re- 
ference to  the  events  of  the  morning,  which  were 
sung  with  admirable  effect  every  day  after  dinner, 
and  so  celebrated  did  they  become,  that  strangers 
from  a  distance  came  to  Edinburgh  to  participate 
in  the  delightful  entertainments  of  the  Musselburgh 
Mess.  Tytler  lived,  during  the  permanent  duty, 
in  lodgings  with  Francis  Grant,  since  so  celebrated 
as  an  artist,  his  old  friend  David  Anderson  of 
Moredun,  and  the  author.  Many  celebrated  men 
belonged  to  the  corps,  which  was  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Wemyss  and  Captain  Cockburn,  brother 
of  Lord  Cockburn.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
John  Hope,  afterwards  lord  justice  clerk,  and 
John  Lockhart,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review. 

These  social  arrangements,  however,  did  not 
make.  Tytler  forget  the  more  serious  duties  con- 
nected with  his  engagement  as  a  yeoman.  They 
were,  ere  long,  put  to  the  test  in  various  ways. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  queen's  trial 
and  the  general  distress  having  caused  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  1820; 
the  Edinburgh  troop  was  ordered  to  Glasgow,  in 
which  city  and  its  neighbourhood  it  was  quartered 
for  some  weeks.  The  troop  at  that  period  consisted 
of  ninety-nine  members ;  the  orders  for  it  to  march 
were  sent  round  at  two  p.m.,  on  the  3rd  April,  and 
by  four  no  less  than  ninety-seven  were  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  at  the  Riding  School,  in  full  marching 
order,  with  medical  certificates  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  two  who  were  not  present.  It.  need 
hardly  be  said,  that  Tytler,  admirably  mounted  and 
equipped,  was  one  of  the  first  at  the  place  of  ren- 
.  dezvous,  and  that  during  the  whole  expedition  he 


was  among  the  foremost  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  most  popular  by  his  jovial  and  conversational 
talents.  No  one  could  have  then  anticipated  that 
in  the  young  horseman,  ever  the  first  in  horseman- 
ship or  duty,  continually  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
laughing  companions  drawn  to  him  by  his  sallies 
of  wit  and  humour,  was  to  be  found  the  grave 
historian,  whose  works  were  so  soon  to  excite  general 
admiration  by  the  industry  and  research  which 
they  exhibited. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Edinburgh 
troop  was  called  out  on  what  may  be  called 
public  duty,  was  on  occasion  of  the  great  fire  in  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  November,  1824.  This  terrible  conflagration, 
which,  from  the  prodigious  height  of  the  piles  of 
building  which  it  consumed,  and  the  wide-spread 
devastation  with  which  it  was  attended,  excited 
great  consternation,  broke  out  first  during  the  night 
of  the  14th  November,  in  a  tenement  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Parliament  Square  from  the  High  Street, 
where  a  noted  place  of  business,  called  "  John's 
Coffee  House "  was  situated,  which  was  totally 
consumed  in  a  few  hours.  The  wind  blew  high 
at  the  time  from  the  south-west,  and  next  morning 
it  was  found  that  during  the  nig;ht  some  of  the 
burning  rafters  had  been  blown  down  the  High 
Street  to  the  Tron  church,  the  steeple  of  which, 
being  entirely  of  wood  in  the  upper  part,  speedily 
took  fire,  and  was  totally  consumed.  This  second 
catastrophe  excited  a  very  great  alarm,  as  the  wind 
continued  to  blow  with  the  utmost  violence  from  the 
south-west  directly  against  the  burning  steeple,  and 
there  was  no  saying  how  far  the  ignited  particles 
might  be  carried.  These  fears  were  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  when,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  16th,  a  bright  light  was  seen  shining  in  a 
garret  window  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Parliament 
Square,  in  an  immense  building  fourteen  stories 
high  to  the  back,  which  had  stood  there  for  centu- 
ries. Speedily  the  flames  were  seen  to  spread,  and 
with  such  rapidity  that,  though  the  fire-engines 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
before  they  could  assemble  the  whole  ground  story 
of  the  large  pile  was  in  flames.  The  wind  now 
rose  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  so  swift  was  the 
progress  of  the  devouring  clement,  that  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  when  the  first  light  was  seen  in 
the  garret  window,  the  whole  edifice  was  in  flames, 
and  fire  was  spouting  out  of  every  window,  while 
the  wind,  with  a  roar  louder  than  the  loudest  thun- 
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der,  was  pelting  against  the  doomed  edifice.  At 
midnight  the  whole  interior  of  the  ignited  buildings 
having  been  consumed,  the  walls  fell  inside  with  a 
roar  which  drowned  even  the  howling  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  a  dark  cloud,  such  as  that  which  is  belched 
forth  by  Vesuvius,  slowly  arose  and  almost  stifled 
those  who  were  working  at  the  engines  in  the  square 
below. 

At  the  first  alarm  on  this  memorable  night  the 
yeomanry  were  called  out,  partly  to  aid  in  working 
the  fire-engines,  partly  to  keep  back  the  mob  and 
endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, which  it  was  now  feared  would  embrace  and 
destroy  the  wdiole  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  Tytlcr 
and  the  author  hastened  to  the  spot,  leaving  their 
horses  behind,  and  both  were  speedily  engaged  with 
desperate  vigour  in  working  the  engines.  Such, 
however,  was  the  strength  of  the  fire,  fanned  as  it 
was  by  the  violent  tempest  which  blew  from  the 
south-west,  that  all  the  efforts  made — and  they  were 
great  indeed — were  wholly  unequal  to  subduing 
the  flames.  Tytlcr  was  among  the  most  active  in 
working  the  engines,  which  threw  up  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  water  on  the  burning  edifice;  but  in 
spite  of  everything  that  could  be  done,  the  pillar 
of  fire  which  rose  from  it  was  so  great  that  it 
was  distinctly  seen  from  Melrose,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  Like  all  the  other  members  of 
the  troop  he  was  up  all  the  first  night  working 
the  engines,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  and 
night  patrolling  in  uniform  to  keep  the  streets 
quiet.  It  may  be  conceived  in  what  a  state  of 
exhaustion  they  all  were  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day. 

Tytler  was  not  one  of  the  habitues  of  Abbots- 
ford,  but  he  had  always  kept  up  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  as  well  from  present  identity  of 
tastes  and  pursuits  as  the  remembrance  of  old 
times  at  Woodhouselee.  In  common  with  all  his 
friends,  Sir  Walter  had  long  reo-rcttcd  that  the 
superior  abilities  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  the  vast  fund  of  antiquarian  lore  of  which 
he  was  possessed,  should  not  be  concentrated  on 
some  considerable  work,  which  might  illustrate 
the  history  of  his  country  and  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  its  author;  and  he  had  cast  his  eye  on  young 
Tytler  as  a  fit  person  to  undertake  a  task  which 
he  no  longer  felt  equal  to  himself.  The  views 
which  made  him  desirous  of  the  addition  of  such 
a  work  to  our  literature  have  been  explained  by 


Mr.  Lockhart  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Walter;*  and  the 
exact  time  and  place  where  the  idea  was  first 
started  to  him  has  been  commemorated  by  Tytler 
himself.  Pringlc,  of  Whytbank,  wrote  at  this 
time — "  While  we  were  riding  home  at  night 
from  Abbotsford  to  Whytbank,  on  19th  August, 
1824,  just  after  we  had  forded  the  Tweed  at 
Boldside,  Tytler  told  me"  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  taken  him  the  same  evening  aside,  and  su<r- 
gested  to  him  the  scheme  of  writing  the  history 
of  Scotland.  He  mentioned  that  some  years  before 
the  booksellers  had  urged  him  to  undertake  such 
a  work,  and  that  lie  had  at  one  time  seriously  con- 
templated it.  The  subject,  he  added,  was  very 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he  thought  that,  by 
interspersing  the  narrative  with  romantic  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  manners  of  his  countrymen, 
he  could  render  such  a  work  popular.  But  he  had 
soon  found,  while  engaged  in  collecting  the  matc- 
rials,  that  something  more  was  wanted  than  a 
popular  romance  ;  that  a  right  history  of  Scotland 
was  yet  to  be  written  ;  but  that  there  were  ample 
materials  for  it  in  the  national  records,  in  collec- 
tions of  documents  both  private  and  public,  and 
in  Scottish  authors  whose  works  had  become  rare, 
or  were  seldom  perused.  He  warned  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  research  which  would  be  required 
for  bringing  it  to  light,  arranging  and  digesting 
the  materials,  was  soon  found  to  be  more  than  he 
(Sir  Walter)  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  to  the 
subject :  it  would  be  a  work  of  tedious  and  patient 
labour,  which  would  require  to  be  pursued,  not  in 
Scotland  only,  but  amongst  the  national  records 
in  London,  and  wherever  else  such  documents 
may  have  been  preserved.  Such  a  labour  his 
official  duties  would  not  allow  him  to  bestow  upon 
it.  He  had  therefore  ended  in  a  resolution  to 
confine  his  undertaking  to  a  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes  for  the  amusement  of  the  rising  genera- 

*  "We  are  still  but  very  indifferently  provided  with  Scottish  histories 
of  a  general  description.  Lord  Hailes'  '  Annals '  are  the  foundation 
only,  though  excellently  written.  Pinkerton,  in  two  very  unreadable 
quartos,  which  yet  abound  in  information,  takes  up  the  thread  where 
Hailes  drops  it.  And  then  you  have  Robertson,  down  to  the  union  of 
the  crowns.  But  I  would  beware  of  task  work,  which  Pinkerton 
would  always  be.  Every  now  and  then  look  to  the  pages  of  Pitscottie, 
where  events  are  told  with  so  much  naivete  and  even  humour,  and 
with  individuality,  as  it  were,  that  it  places  the  actors  and  scenes  before 
the  reader.  The  whole  history  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  V.  may  be 
read  to  great  advantage  in  the  elegant  Latin  of  the  bishop  of  IJoss, 
and  collated  with  the  account  which  his  opponent  Buchanan,  in  lan- 
guage still  more  classical,  gives  of  the  same  eventful  reign.  Laing  is 
but  a  bad  guide  for  the  seventeenth  century;  yet  I  hardly  know  where 
a  connected  account  of  the  events  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  Scotland 
is  concerned." — Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lord  Monboddo,  19th  Aug.,  1823, 
—  Lockharl's  Life  of  Scott,  vol.  v.  pp.  273,  274. 
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tion,  calculated  to  impress  upon  tlieir  minds  the 
worthy  deeds  of  Scotch  heroes,  and  inspire  ,  them 
with  sentiments  of  nationality.  lie  then  proposed 
to  me  to  undertake  the  task,  remarking  that- he 
knew  my  tastes-  and  pursuits  lay  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  history,  and  the  history  of  my  native 
country  must  have  such  attractions  for  me  as 
would  render  the  labour  congenial  to  me.  And 
though  the  requisite  researches  would  consume  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  youth  on  my  side,  and  might  live  to  com- 
plete the  work,  which,  if  executed  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  historical  truth,  would 
confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  my  country.  And  he 
ended  with  offering  all  the  aid  in  his  power  for 
obtaining  access  to  the  repositories  of  information, 
as  well  as  advice  in  pursuing  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations."* 

Thus  the  time  and  place  when  the  idea  of 
writing  the  History  of  Scotland  was  first  evolved 
in  the  mind  of  Tytler,  is  with  certainty  ascertained. 
It  was  at  Abbotsford,  on  the  19th  August,  1824, 
in  the  drawing  room,  in  the  evening,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  more 
interesting  place  of  birth,  and  a  more  distinguished 
sponsor,  cannot  well  be  figured;  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  Gibbon's  well-known  first  conception 
of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
as  he  sat  in  the  Capitol  when  the  bare-footed  friars 
were  singing  matins  •  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  Tytler's  life.  The 
conversation  with  Sir  Walter  determined  his 
future  studies,  altered  his  residence,  and  established 
his  fame.  The  project  was  too  much  in  harmony 
with  his  disposition  and  feelings  not  to  be  at  once 
embraced,  though  it  was  four  years  before  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  appeared ;  so  extensive  was  the 
reading  and  research  requisite  before  a  work  of  such 
magnitude,  and  embracing  so  long  a  thread  of 
history,  could  even  in  its  first  parts  be  laid  before 
the  public. 

In  the  spring  of  the  fallowing  year,  when  he  was 
just  beginning  the  researches  necessary  for  his 
great  work,  an  acquaintance  was  formed  by  him 
which  had  scarcely  a  less  influence  on  his  future 
life  and  happiness.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
was  accidentally  introduced  to  the  Hoggs  of  "New- 
Liston,  in  Mid-Lothian  a  family  of  large  fortune 
and  old  standing;  the  mansion  of  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  woods  planted  in  the  order 

*  P.  Tytler  to  James  Tytler,  19th  Aug.,  1824. 


in  which  the  English  army  stood  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  where  the  earl  of  Stab',  formerly  the  owner 
of  New-Liston,  had  fought,  and  forming  a  con- 
spicuous object,  as  seen  from  the  railway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  This  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  an  affectionate  intimacy,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  he  was  accepted 
by  Rachel  Hogg,  a  daughter  of  the  family; 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and  elegance, 
with  a  charming  disposition,  mingled,  unhappily, 
with  that  delicacy  of  constitution  which  in 
this  climate  is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of 
the  highest  style  of  personal  charms.  What 
his  feelings  were  on  this  occasion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  written  on  the  occasion 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fraser  of  Muniack,  on  January 
19,  1826  : — 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married;  and  the  whole 
object  of  my  little  plans  and  wishes  for  the  last  two 
years  is,  under  the  kind  providence  of  God,  realized. 
I  find  myself  in  possession  of  the  kindest,  sweetest, 
and  most  faithful  heart  that  ever  dwelt  in  a  human 
bosom;  and  this  united  to  the  purest  religious 
principles,  to  the  most  solemn  feelings  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  a  wife,  and  to  manners  which,  from 
having  been  entirely  formed  under  the  domestic  roof, 
are  wholly  free  from  any  mixture  of  worldliness, 
or  vanity,  or  display.  It  is  very  pleasing,  having 
allowed  my  heart  to  be  in  its  choice  wholly  un- 
occupied, as  I  was  always  determined  it  should 
be,  with  money  matters,  to  find  that  I  shall  be 
quite  independent,  and  that,  having  chosen  love, 
I  have  inadvertently  put  my  hand  on  riches  also." 

He  was  married  to  Miss  How  at  her  father's 
house  of  New-Liston,  on  the  30th  March,  1826,  by 
his  old  friend  the  Rev.  A.  Alison.  This  marriage 
was  not  the  mere  effusion  of  youthful  passion,  still 
less  was  it  suggested  by  interested  motives.  It 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  which  never  was 
surpassed  in  affection  and  happiness,  too  soon, 
alas !  closed  by  malady  caused  by  the  delicacy 
which  had  given  such  grace  and  elegance  to  the 
figure  of  the  bride. 

Though  not  the  inducing  cause  of  the  marriage, 
Miss  Hogg's  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable, 
was  an  important'  circumstance  for  Tytler,  and 
exercised  great  influence  on  his  future  life  and 
occupations.  It  gave  him,  when  joined  to  his 
patrimony,  which  was  still  unimpaired,  what  is 
the  most  important  of  all  things  to  a  literary  man 
— independence.     It  relieved  him  at  once  from 
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tlie  necessity  of  toiling  after  a  profession  which  he 
detested,  or  slaving  in  the  service  of  the  press, 
which  would  have  been  not  less  distasteful  to  his 
disposition.  It  left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  both  in  his  studies  and  his  occu- 
pations ;  a  bent  now  so  strongly  marked  that,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  it  must  in  any  event 
have  made  itself  felt.  It  had  another  consequence 
which,  though  not  at  the  time  foreseen,  was  attended 
in  the  end  by  not  less  important  consequences  in 
his  literary  career.  By  rendering  him  independ- 
ent, it  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  living  in 
Edinburgh  on  account  of  his  profession,  and  thus 
left  him  at  liberty  to  fix  himself  in  London,  where, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  predicted,  the  most  im- 
portant documents  for  his  history  were  to  be  found, 
and  of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  ample  use. 

From  this  time  forward  for  nearly  twenty  years 
Tytler  was  almost  constantly  occupied  with  his 
'*  History  of  Scotland";  but  so  vast  was  the  prepa- 
ratory labour  requisite  in  copying  out  extracts, 
sending  for  and  arranging  documents,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  specify  the  exact  time  when  the  manu- 
script which  ultimately  was  sent  to  the  press  was 
commenced.  A  considerable  part,  especially  of  the 
early  volumes,  was  written  with  his  own  hand  twice 
over.  He  at  first  contemplated  continuing  the 
work  from  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1249, 
to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1706  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  excessive  labour  with  which 
the  undertaking,  especially  in  its  later  stages,  was 
attended,  prevented  it  from  being  completely 
carried  into  execution.  As  it  is,  however,  the' 
work,  which  comes  down  to  the  accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  embraces  the  most  mate- 
rial part  of  the  history  of  Scotland  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  He  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  the  work  advanced,  to  go  farther 
back,  and  write  a  preliminary  volume  embracing 
the  history  of  Scotland  before  1250  ;  and  he  made 
extensive  collections  for  that  object.  But  he 
found  that  the  labour  of  working  at  two  different 
periods  of  history  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was 
more  than  his  strength  was  equal  to  ;  and  he  sank 
under  his  fatigues  before  he  had  leisure  to  com- 
mence seriously  this  introductory  volume. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  appeared  in 
November,  1828,  and  from  the  very  first  excited 
great  attention.  The  subject  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  interesting  to  his  own  countrymen,  em- 


bracing, as  it  did,  the  disputed  succession  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  first  and  successful  invasion 
of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Wallace,  the  glorious  career  of  Bruce,  and  the 
early  establishment  of  the  Stewart  family  on  the 
throne.  It  met  accordingly  with  a  rapid  sale;  the 
first  edition,  which  was  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Tait,  booksellers  in  Princes  Street,  consisted  only 
of  five  hundred  copies,  and  it  was  sold  off  in  a 
few  weeks.  A  second  edition  followed  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  which  was  also  disposed 
of  before  the  two  succeeding  volumes  issued  from 
the  press  ;  and  a  third  edition  also  appeared  before 
many  years  had  elapsed.  Of  vols.  iii.  and  iv., 
published  in  1829,  the  original  impression  was 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  after  the  work  was 
finished,  an  edition  in  a  more  popular  form,  of  two 
thousand  copies,  was  published  at  half  the  price  of 
the  first,  and  met  with  a  successful  sale.  As  the 
history  of  Scotland,  especially  in  its  earlier  periods, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least,  very  attractive  to  Englishmen,  these  numbers 
must  be  regarded  as  very  considerable,  and  decis- 
ive as  to  the  ability  with  which  the  work  was 
executed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott*  reviewed  the  first  volumes  soon 
after  their  publication,  and  the  critique  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1829.  He  did 
so  in  the  style  and  with  the  feelings  most  gratifying 
to  the  author,  and  most  calculated  to  introduce  the 
work  under  favourable  auspices  to  the  world.  It 
was  neither  an  eloge  nor  an  attack  ;  but  a  fair  dis- 
passionate criticism,  which  "  nothing  extenuated, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."  While  he  con- 
tested several  of  the  author's  positions,  especially 
where  he  differed  from  Lord  Hailes,  the  great 
authority  at  that  period  for  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  he  not  less  candidly  supported  him  in 
others,  and  in  all  treated  him  with  the  courtesy 
which  one  eminent  man  owes  to  another.  In  this 
there  was  more  than  praise,  there  was  respect:  it  was 
treating  his  young  friend  as  already  an  established 
authority  in  Scottish  history,  and  giving  him  a 
place  in  the  outset  of  his  career  beside  that  which  his 
predecessors  had  gained  on  the  close  of  the  work.  It 
concluded  with  these  words :  "  The  plan  and  extent 
of  Mr.  Tytler 's  History,"  and  the  advantages  he  pos- 
sesses in  good  taste  and  a  simple,  manly,  and  in- 
telligible style  of  writing,  enable  him  to  adorn  his 
pages  with  a  great  many  light  and  interesting 

*  Quarterly  Review,  lxxxi.,  p.  328. 
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touches,  which  Lord  Hailes,  being  confined  to  the 
dry  task  of  composing  annals,  was  compelled  to 
omit.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  anticipate 
the  continuance  of  this  work.  The  immense  stores 
collected  by  the  industry  of  Chalmers  have  within 
the  last  twenty  years  been  added  to  the  materials 
for  Scottish  history.  We  therefore  hope  that  Mr. 
Tytler,  young,  ardent,  and  competent  to  the  task, 
will  not  delay  to  prosecute  it  with  the  same  spirit 
which  he  has  hitherto  displayed,  and  so  we  bid  him 
God  speed  upon  his  journey."* 

Such  praise  from  such  a  man  afforded  every  en- 
couragement to  Mr.  Tytler  to  prosecute  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  continued,  accordingly,  during 
the  next  five  years  to  work  assiduously  at  it,  and 
he  contrived  from  every  collateral  study  or  under- 
taking to  extract  something;  for  its  illustration  or 
embellishment.  During  this  period  he  lived  in  a 
large  and  commodious  house  which  he  had  bought 
in  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  room 
enough  to  accommodate  his  daily  increasing  library. 
During  this  period,  which  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
of  his  life,  as  the  society  of  Mrs.  Tytler  had  every 
charm,  without  her  health  being  as  yet  a  source  of 
anxiety,  he  continued  to  work  assiduously  at  his 
history,  varying  at  times  his  occupation  by  visits 
to  his  relatives,  especially  Mr.  Hogg,  at  New-Liston, 
and  Mr.  Maitland  Macgill,  who  had  married  Mrs. 
Tytler's  sister,  at  his  seat  at  Rankeillor,  in  Fife. 
Every  day,  however,  had  now  come  to  show  more 
clearly  the  necessity,  if  he  wished  to  continue  his 
work  from  the  same  authentic  materials  on  which 
the  earlier  volumes  had  been  constructed,  of  getting 
within  reach  of  the  historical  treasures  buried  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  of  London.  From  the  time 
that  the  English  government,  finding  they  could 
not  subdue  Scotland  by  force,  determined  to  acquire 
the  dominion  over  it  by  influence,  the  secret  springs 
of  the  chief  revolutions  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed 
were  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
English  ministers  with  their  ambassadors  in  Edin- 
burgh, or  the  nobles  in  their  interest  in  the  country ; 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  letters  in  the  English 
record  was  the  only  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
history  of  Scotland  could  be  rested. 

The  opportunity  of  moving  to  London  at  length 
arose,  though  it  sprung  from  a  melancholy  cause. 
Mrs.  Tytler's  health,  always  delicate,  became  more 
alarming,  and  the  physicians  earnestly  recommended 
a  removal  in  winter  to  a  milder  climate.  She  had 
*  Qnarterly  Review,  lxxxi.  p.  359. 


borne  three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
who  were  strong  and  in  good  health;  but  it  was 
evident  that  ere  long  a  removal  to  a  more  temperate 
region  would  be  indispensable.  This  was  rendered 
the  more  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
longer  any  professional  reason  for  remaining  in 
Edinburgh.  He  had  become  so  averse  to  law  that 
he  seldom  came  to  the  Parliament  House,  his  con- 
nection with  which  was  kept  up  solely  by  his 
official  situation  as  junior  counsel  in  Exchequer, 
which  obliged  him  to  attend  the  trials,  that  were 
daily  becoming  fewer  in  number  in  that  court. 
The  fortune,  too,  which  he  had  got  with  his  wife, 
though  not  very  large,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
render  him  independent,  and  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  fix  his  residence  wherever  he  pleased.  The  last 
link  which  bound  him  to  the  Scottish  metropolis 
was  severed  in  November,  1830,  by  the  fall  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  ministry,  and  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  power.  This,  of  course,  occasioned 
a  change  of  the  crown  counsel  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
with  the  retirement  of  the  lord  advocate,  his  kind 
and  tried  friend  Sir  William  Rae,  from  his  high 
official  situation,  he  lost  his  office,  and  his  whole 
professional  prospects  fell  to  the  ground. 

Foreseeing  this  change,  and  daily  more  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  constant  consultation  oft^he 
State  Paper  Office  in  the  composition  of  the  re- 
maining volumes  of  his  History,  Tytler  had  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  (1830)  made  a  visit  of  some 
weeks  to  London.  His  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  soon  got  into  that  brilliant  circle  there 
which  is  ever  open  to  literary  celebrity,  if  accom- 
panied by  manners  which  render  it  admissible.  He 
was  soon  introduced  to  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  Mr.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  and  Lord  Holland.  At  Lord  Teignmouth's 
he  met  Lord  Hill,  the  far-famed  second  in  command 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  whose  plain  blunt 
appearance  and  unassuming  manners  he  was  not 
a  little  astonished.  At  Lady  Morton's  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Washington  Irving,  with  whose  appear- 
ance and  conversation  he  was  much  pleased,  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  rather  astounded  with  the 
prodigious  flow  of  his  words,  which  his  sentimental 
style  of  writing  by  no  means  led  him  to  expect. 
With  the  duke  of  Wellington's  appearance,  whom 
he  met  a  few  nights  after,  he  was  much  startled, 
so  much  had  the  look  of  age  grown  upon  him  since 
last  seen  in  the  Opera  of  Paris  in  1814.  But  the 
most  valuable  acquaintance  which  be  formed  at  this 
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time  was  that  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  whose 
nohle  mansion  was  always  open  to  distinction, 
especially  in  literature  of  every  kind,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  and  where  he  soon  became  a 
deserved  favourite  and  frequent  guest. 

The  introduction  to  Mr.  Murray,  however, 
procured  for  him  advantages  of  a  more  solid  kind 
than  the  favour  of  aristocratic  circles,  however 
agreeable  or  nattering  at  the  moment.  That 
enterprising  publisher  was  engaged  at  that  time 
with  a  great  undertaking,  designed  to  rival,  and  if 
possible  eclipse,  "  Constable's  Miscellany,"  which, 
published  at  Edinburgh  recently  before,  had  met 
with  very  great  success.  This  was  the  "  Family 
Library,"  designed  to  combine  the  utile  et  dulce 
as  much  as  was  possible  in  a  collection  of  works, 
not  of  fiction,  but  of  sense  and  information;  and  he 
applied  to  Tytler  to  enrich  it  with  a  work  on  the 
eminent  men  of  Scotland.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  Scottish 
AYorthies,"  which  was  published  some  years  after, 
in  four  volumes.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Melville 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  British 
Museum  and  State  Paper  Office,  in  the  treasures  of 
which  the  chief  materials,  as  well  for  that  work  as 
for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  his  history,  were 
collected.  He  had  strong  hopes  at  this  time  of 
obtaining  the  situation  of  historiographer  for  Scot- 
land, expected  soon  to  be  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  which  was 
hourly  looked  for.  In  these  hopes,  however,  he 
was,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  disappointed,  for 
the  vacancy  did  not  occur  till  after  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  November  following,  and 
they  bestOAved  it  on  a  different  person.  In  a  letter 
to  his  sister,  shortly  before  leaving  London,  he 
said,  "Although  I  have  not  lost,  but  rather  gained 
in  London,  still,  as  the  story  goes,  .1  am  '  no 
diverted.'  Every  day  brings  with  it  more  ardent 
longings  for  my  love.  I  dream  of  her  and  of  little 
Mary,  and  feel  an  irresistible  longing  to  be  once 
more  in  our  quiet  home  working  at  my  books, 
with  my  sweet  Eachcl  sitting  beside  me,  and  dear 
Mary  playing  on  the  floor." 

The  riotous  mobs  which  disgraced  Edinburgh 
on  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  April,  1831,  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
Tytler's  prospects.  Every  person's  house  in  that 
city  who  Avas  suspected  of  inclining  to  Con- 
servative principles  was  attacked,  and  the  windows 
broken    from    head    to    foot.      "  Joseph  Bell," 


said  he,  "  had  one  hundred  and  two  panes 
broken;  the  adjoining  house,  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Dundas,  shared  the  same  fate.  In  vain 
a  man  stationed  at  the  door  assured  the  mob  that 
a  dying  person  was  in  the  house  ;  they  only 
shouted  the  louder,  and  battered  every  pane  of 
glass  in  their  fury,  even  in  the  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mr.  William  Bonar,  lying  in  the  same  state  of 
danger,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  agitation  of 
both  was  so  excessive,  that  they  died  on  tbe 
following  night.  Many  said  we  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  revolution."  The  alarm  and  excitement 
consequent  on  these  frightful  disorders  deterred 
Murray  from  going  on  with  the  "Family  Library" 
at  the  time,  and  after  Tytler  had  finished  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  "  Scottish  Worthies "  the 
publication  was  postponed.  Thus  thrown  back 
on  his  original  designs,  Tytler,  however,  was  not 
discouraged.  He  worked  only  the  more  assiduously 
at  his  history,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
which  appeared  in  November,  1831.  They  excited 
very  considerable  attention,  chiefly  from  a  new 
view  he  presented  as  to  the  fate  of  Richard  II., 
whom,  instead  of  being  murdered,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, in  Pontefract  castle,  he  believed  to  have 
made  his  escape  to,  and  lived  some  years  in,  Scot- 
land. The  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  this  novel 
idea  attracted  great  attention,  and  much  augmented 
Tytler's  reputation  among  the  English  antiquaries. 

The  postponement  of  the  publication  of  the 
"  Scottish  Worthies"  by  Murray,  in  consequence  of 
the  Reform  agitation,  induced  Tytler,  shortly  after 
this,  to  accept  a  proposal  which  he  received  from 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  publishers  in  Edinburgh,  to 
write  a  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  discovery  of  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  North  American  continent.  Both 
works  were  soon  executed,  and  had  considerable 
success.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  add  anything  of 
moment  in  the  first  to  the  immortal  narrative  of 
Hume;  but  Tytler's  researches  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  with  a  view  to  his  history,  enabled  him  to 
enrich  the  tragic  story  with  much  that  was  origi- 
nal and  interesting.  In  the  second  he  entered 
upon  a  new  and  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure, 
untrodden  subject;  for  it  was  not  the  discovery  of 
t!  j  coast  of  Virginia  by  Columbus,  but  the  earlier 
and  almost  untold  discovery  of  the  northern  shores 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  by  the  English 
navigators,  which  was  the  theme  of  the  historian. 
As  such  it  excited  a  very  warm  interest  both  in 
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this  country  and  in  America.  In  the  former,  the 
sale  was  so  great  that  a  re-issue  soon  became  neces- 
sary; in  the  latter,  a  reprint,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  author,  soon  issued  from  the  press. 

Hitherto  Tytler's  life  had  been  one  of  unalloyed 
happiness  and  success.  He  had  won,  with  no 
other  aid  than  his  intellectual  powers,  fame  and 
fortune;  he  was  universally  esteemed  and  sought 
after  in  society,  and  had  a  comfortable  home  and 
rising  family  embellished  by  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  lovable  of  her  sex.  But  the  dark  days 
were  approaching,  the  muffled  drum  was  in  sight, 
and,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  they  began  in 
the  quarter  where  his  felicity  seemed  most  un- 
alloyed. Mrs.  Tytler's  health,  which  had  always 
been  delicate,  was  now  every  day  becoming  more 
alarming,  and  the  physicians  absolutely  required  a 
change  of  residence  to  the  south  as  the  only  means 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  insidious  disease. 
He  set  out  accordingly  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  travelling  post  by  easy  stages,  by  Carlisle, 
Warwick,  Oxford,  and  Bath,  and  visiting  all  the 
interesting  ruins  in  the  way,  they  arrived  at  Tor- 
quay in  the  middle  of  September,  where  they 
remained  till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  April. 
During  this  time  he  worked  assiduously  at  his 
"  Scottish  Worthies,"  which  were  prepared  for  the 
press;  and  that  labour  having  been  completed,  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1833,  he  began  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  history.  Before  he  had  advanced 
far,  however,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  daily  recur- 
rence to  the  British  Museum  and  State  Paper 
Office;  and  the  weather  having  become  milder,  he 
left  Torquay  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  four 
months,  assiduously  engaged  in  studies  in  these 
two  great  repositories  of  antiquarian  lore.  After 
this  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  spent  the 
autumn  in  visits  to  his  friends;  and  the  next 
winter,  by  advice  of  the  physicians,  he  passed  in 
Rothesay,  in  Bute,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  The  overwhelming  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  State  Paper  Office  at  every  step,  again 
brought  him  to  London  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
where  his  time  was  nearly  equally  divided  between 
literary  labours  and  high  society,  from  the  duke  of 
Sussex  downwards,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.  In  the  drawing-room  of  this  accomplished 
prince  he  met  Prince  Talleyrand,  "  a  most  inhuman 
looking  old  man,"  he  said,  "  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  years,  with  long  white  hair  flowing  on 


his  shoulders,  and  a  face  like  a  haggard  old 
witch."  * 

In  the  midst  of  these  many  and  various  cares  and 
excitements  the  evil  day  was  approaching.  The 
angel  Azrael  was  already  in  sight.  Mrs.  Tytler's 
health  now  became  so  alarming,  that  permanent 
removal  to  a  milder  climate  had  become  indispen- 
sable. They  at  first  thought  of  going  to  Italy,  but 
upon  consideration  it  was  determined  that  she  was 
not  equal  to  so  long  a  journey,  and  they  finally 
resolved  on  going  to  Rothesay,  the  temperature 
of  which,  softened  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  is  to  a  surprising  degree  mild,  even  in 
the  severest  winters.  Thither  they  went  accord- 
ingly, and  her  health  at  first  was  so  much  improved 
by  the  change  that  he  became  quite  sanguine  as 
to  her  ultimate  recovery,  and  was  already  meditating 
a  residence  in  the  following  winter  at  Rome.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  those  deceitful  gleams  which, 
in  pulmonary  complaints,  so  often  precede  the 
darkest  gloom.  A  change  for  the  worse  ere  long 
made  its  appearance;  she  sank  rapidly,  and  on  the 
15th  of  April  breathed  her  last  in  her  husband's 
arms,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  murmuring  with  her 
last  breath  the  name  of  "Jesus." 

This  sad  bereavement  left  Tytler  as  it  were  alone 
in  the  world,  by  depriving  him  of  the  affectionate 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  during  the  nine 
last  and  most  important  years  of  his  life.  He  bore 
the  trial,  however,  manfully;  and  as  Tacitus  says 
of  Agrippa  on  a  similar  irreparable  severance, 
"  Inter  solatia  bellum  fuit."  He  resolved,  during 
the  years  which  might  be  allotted  to  him,  and 
which  he  foresaw  would  not  be  many,  to  prosecute 
with  additional  ardour  the  great  literary  works 
which  he  had  in  hand,  or  had  already  sketched  out 
in  his  mind's  eye.  He  paid  a  visit  of  some  days  to 
the  author  of  this  memoir  at  Possil  House,  near 
Glasgow,  on  his  way  back  from  Rothesay  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Tytler  at  New-Liston,  and  he 
then  expressed  this  determination  in  the  strongest 
manner,  and  mentioned  again  his  design  of  writing 
a  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  which  he 
thought  could  be  accomplished  in  four  volumes. 
His  pallid  hue,  however,  and  care-worn  countenance 
afforded  little  hope  that  his  visions  could  be  realized, 
and  rendered  it  painfully  evident  that  long-con- 
tinued literary  labour,  coupled  latterly  with  cease- 
less anxiety  about  his  wife's  health,  had  seriously 
undermined  a  constitution  which  even  in  his  best 

*  Mr.  Tytler  to  Mrs.  Tytler,  1st  March,  1834. 
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days  was  far  from  being  strong.  But  his  present 
reflections  were  so  blended  with  faith  and  hope, 
and  the  rceollcction  of  the  blessed  state  of  mind 
in  which  his  wife  had  departed,  that  he  gradually 
recovered  his  mental  serenity,  and  came  to  speak 
cheerfully  of  his  future  prospects. 

Tytlcr  had  now  no  longer  any  motive  for  longer 
delaying  his  projected  transfer  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  London  ;  and  as  his  mother  and  sisters 
were  desirous  of  accompanying  them,  he  had  the 
prospect,  though  a  widower,  of  escaping  the  soli- 
tude and  weariness  of  that  condition.  Thither  he 
accordingly  repaired  with  his  children,  his  books, 
and  furniture;  and  in  the  first  instance  he  fixed 
himself  at  Milford  House,  Hampstead,  in  a  situation 
extremely  well  adapted  for  him,  as  it  had  the 
advantage  of  countxy  air,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
within  a  walking  distance  of  the  State  Paper  Office 
and  British  Museum,  where  his  forenoons  were 
invariably  spent.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this 
regular  life  and  healthful  exercise  was  soon  apparent 
in  his  improved  looks  and  spirits,  which  again 
gave  token  of  the  elasticity  and  glee  of  earlier 
years. 

His  vigour  of  mind  was  soon  evinced  in  the 
continuance  of  his  historical  labours.  In  1836  he 
agreed  with  Oliver  &  Boyd,  the  Edinburgh  publish- 
ers, who  had  brought  out  his  "Life  of  Kaleigh''  and 
"North  American  Discoveries,"  for  a  "Life  of  King 
Henry  VIII."  This  was  a  vast  subject,  involving 
the  entire  era  of  the  Beformation  in  England  ;  and 
of  course  it  could  not  be  fitly  treated  in  the  un- 
pretending duodecimo  in  which  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  January,  1837.  It  excited,  however, 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  chiefly  from  the  original 
documents  which  it  for  the  first  time  brought  to 
light,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  lai'ge  collections 
on  the  same  subject,  the  result  of  which  appeared 
in  a  larger  work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  which 
made  their  appearance  some  years  later.  Tytlcr's 
mental  equanimity  and  fortitude  underwent  a  rude 
trial  in  the  same  year,  from  the  bestowing  of  the 
office  of  historiographer  for  Scotland — rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gillies,  the  former  incum- 
bent— for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  on  Mr.Brodie, 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  the  author  of  a  "  History 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,"  which  has 
not  acquired  any  durable  reputation.  Tytlcr,  to 
trhom  that  office  had  been  promised,  felt  the 
disappointment  and  affront  keenly  at  the  moment, 
but  speedily  recovered  his  usual  equanimity. 


The  violent  political  excitement  consequent  on 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
government  having  in  some  degree  subsided, 
Mr.  Murray,  its  publisher,  deemed  it  safe  to  go  on 
with  the  "Family  Library,"  and  Tytlcr's  "  Scottish 
Worthies,"  in  three  volumes,  made  its  appearance 
in  the  spring  of  1837.  This  production  deserves 
to  be  noted,  as  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent judges,  the  best  of  all  Tytlcr's  writings. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  interesting  so  far  as 
it  goes,  nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  containing, 
as  it  were,  the  cream  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
State  Paper  Office,  and  other  records,  during  the 
many  years  that  they  had  formed  the  subjects  on 
which  his  researches  were  exercised.  His  talents 
for  dramatic  dialogue  and  graphic  description  had 
here  a  full  field  for  their  display ;  and  coupled  as 
they  were  with  original  letters  and  anecdotes  of 
those  wdio  had  illustrated  Scottish  story,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  work  should  not  be  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  The  lives  of  Bruce, 
Wallace,  Douglas,  Randolph,  Queen  Mary,  George 
Buchanan,  and  many  others,  presented  a  field  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  veracious  and  learned  author  and 
animated  describer,  could  not  fail  to  fascinate  and 
charm  even  the  most,  superficial  readers.  The 
success  of  the  work  accordingly  was  great  and 
immediate,  and  many  thousand  copies  were  soon 
sold.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  as  it  formed 
a  part  of  a  much  larger  collection  of  treatises  on 
different  subjects  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  the 
copyright  of  all  which  was  vested  in  the  publisher, 
no  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made  for  its  pub- 
lication as  a  separate  work :  in  this  form  it  could 
not  fail  speedily  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
classics  of  British  literature. 

Tytlcr  had  now  completed  his  researches  for  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  his  history,  and 
in  the  last  of  them  brought  it  down  to  the  Re  for- 
mation.  He  had  been  for  long  immersed  in  the 
papers  and  letters  in  the  British  Museum  and  State 
Papers  which  related  to  that  deeply  interesting 
period.  The  importance  of  the  original  documents 
which  had  thus  come  into  his  hands,  and  the  new 
light  which  many  of  them  threw  on  the  motives 
and  secret  designs  of  many  of  the  most  important 
actors  in  that  heart-stirring  time,  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  publishing  a  selection  from  them,  in  a 
form  which  might  render  them  acceptable,  not 
only  to  antiquarians,  but  to  the  great  body  of 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  authentic 
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materials  of  history.  This  design  was  happily  ac- 
complished in  a  work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1838,  entitled  "England 
under  the  Eeigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  with 
the  Contemporary  History  of  Europe,  illustrated  in 
a  Series  of  Original  Letters  never  before  printed, 
with  Historical  Introductions  and  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notes."  This  somewhat  lengthy  title 
accurately  explains  the  object  and  scope  of  this 
work.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  history,  but  the 
materials  of  history  interspersed  with  such  intro- 
ductions and  notes  as  might  render  their  meaning 
and  value  apparent  to  the  unlearned  reader.  The 
letters  thus  rescued  from  oblivion  were  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  in  number,  many  of  them  of 
very  great  value,  though  from  their  striking  indis- 
criminately against  both  parties,  they  were  taken 
up  by  neither,  and  thus  the  work  has  not  ob- 
tained the  general  circulation  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  This  is  the 
usual  fate  of  truth ;  it  makes  its  way  only 
when  party  and  faction  have  ceased  to  pervert  its 
revelations. 

The  celebrity  which  Tytler  had  acquired  in  the 
antiquarian  world  by  these  researches  and  publica- 
tions, led  to  his  being  involved  in  an  altercation 
with  some  rival  antiquaries  in  London,  a  species 
of  controversy  of  all  others  most  distasteful  to  his 
feelings.  A  commission  had  for  some  time  been 
sitting  on  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
best  way  of  putting  them  in  order  and  rendering 
them  accessible  to  the  public  ;  and  from  his  well- 
known  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  witnesses  examined.  He  laid  before  the 
committee  a  plan  for  rendering  the  records  more 
accessible  to  historians,  which  was  very  favourably 
received,  and  he  himself  most  respectfully  listened 
to.  In  detailing  the  plan  which  he  proposed — which 
was,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prepare 
an  account  or  brief  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  MS.  volumes  of  records — he  was 
naturally,  and  in  truth  unavoidably,  led  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  the  efforts 
of  government  for  the  arrangement  of  the  records 
had  been  hitherto  conducted  under  commissioners 
appointed  in  1800  and  1831.  So  inconsiderate  had 
been  the  method  pursued,  that  they  had  in  the  year 
1852  only  printed  eleven  quarto  volumes  of  the 
history  of  Henry  VIII.  alone,  out  of  seven  hundred 
folio  volumes  of  MSS.  on  that  reign  alone  which  were 
known  to  exist,  and  accessible.    The  cost  of  this 


reckless  and  foolish  printing  of  documents  in  extenso, 
without  thinking  whether  they  were  of  value  or 
not,  had  been  enormous.  Mr.  Cooper  stated  in  his 
evidence,  that  above  £360,000  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Board  instituted  in  1800,  and 
£48,000  through  those  of  the  new  Board,  though 
it  had  been  established  only  in  1830.*  It  may 
readily  be  conceived,  when  such  sums  were  spent, 
and  so  little  to  show  for  the  money,  that  some 
interests  of  no  small  magnitude  would  be  struck  at 
by  any  change  ;  and  accordingly  loud  was  the 
outcry  raised  against  Mr.  Tytler  and  his  evidence 
by  a  great  part  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 
records.  But  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  The 
plan  suggested  by  him  of  publishing  only  the  dates 
and  names  of  places  of  ordinary  state  papers,  and 
reserving  the  publication  in  extenso  for  such 
papers  or  letters  of  ambassadors,  statistical  returns, 
Doomsday  Book,  or  the  like,  which  are  of  intrinsic 
value,  has  since  been  adopted,  with  a  vast  diminu- 
tion of  expense,  and  increased  facility  for  examining 
the  records  for  objects  of  historical  importance  or 
real  utility. 

Tytler  soon  found  that  Hampstead  was  too  far 
away  from  the  British  Museum  and  State  Paper 
Office;  and  he  accordingly  moved  in  the  autumn 
of  1836  to  Wimpole  Street,  from  whence  he  moved 
soon  after  to  Devonshire  Place,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the 
publication  of  his  history  was  finished.  He  was 
there  joined  by  his  mother  and  sisters,  so  that, 
though  a  widower,  he  had  none  of  the  solitude 
which  so  often  embitters  that  cheerless  period  of 
life.  He  was  actively  engaged  at  this  time  in 
organizing  the  Historical  Society  of  London,  which 
before  the  end  of  the  season  of  1837  had  already 
enrolled  one  hundred  members,  including  nearly  all 
the  persons  of  antiquarian  or  archaeological  celebrity 
in  London.  Its  object  was  to  publish  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  saints  who  lived  in  remote  times, 
historical  ballads,  state  papers,  proceedings  of 
councils,  papal  bulls,  and  the  like,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown.  The  society  has  already  published 
several  volumes  of  transactions,  containing  many 
documents  of  historical  importance,  and  enriched 
by  a  valuable  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Thomson,  editor  of  Bede's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
which  forms  the  first  volume  of  the  collection.  In 
the  following  April  Tytler's  aged  mother  sunk 
calmly  to  rest,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age, 
*  P.  32  Report,  and  2268  Evidence. 
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and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  the  Grey 
Friars  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  beside  the  grave 
of  her  husband.  Tytlcr  himself,  however,  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Devonshire  Place,  London,  with 
his  sisters  and  children,  who  formed  a  large  and 
singularly  happy  and  united  family. 

Tlic  next  five  years  of  his  life,  from  the  death 
of  his  mother  to  the  publication  of  the  last  volume 
of  his  history,  were  employed  by  Tytler  in  severe 
and  uninterrupted  toil,  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  that  great  work  which  happily  he  lived 
to  accomplish.  No  one,  who  has  not  himself 
undergone  the  labour  of  writing  a  history  of  a 
long  course  of  events,  based  on  old  original  docu- 
ments as  his  was,  can  form  a  conception  of  the 
labour  with  which  such  an  undertaking  is  attended. 
In  the  first  place,  the  original  manuscripts  must 
be  examined,  many  of  them  overloaded  with 
contractions,  and  in  antiquated  hands,  which  it 
requires  no  small  amount  of  skill  and  practice  to 
decipher.  Their  numbers  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  already  mentioned,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  alone,  there  are  two  hundred  and 
seventy  folio  volumes  in  England,  with  no  cata- 
logue raisonne  to  aid  the  explorer  in  his  researches. 
When  this  huge  labour  has  been  surmounted, 
there  remains  the  hardly  less  serious  one  of  making 
extracts  from  the  records  of  such  passages  or 
manuscripts  as  are  material  to  the  object  the 
author  has  in  view.  In  this  selection,  a  very 
little  exjjerience  will  teach  every  writer  he  can 
trust  no  one  else ;  the  selection  must  be  made 
with  his  own  eye,  and  the  extracts  copied  with  his 
own  hand.  After  this  has  been  all  accomplished, 
there  remains  the  labour,  which  alone  meets  the 
reader's  eye,  of  arranging  the  materials  in  their 
order  of  time,  determining  which  shall  be  epito- 
mized and  transferred  in  substance  only  to  the 
text,  and  which  quoted  ad  longum  in  foot-notes, 
or  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  appendix.  All 
this  must  be  done  with  the  author's  own  hand  ; 
if  he  commits  anything  to  a  clerk  errors  are  sure 
to  creep  in,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  most  material  passages. 
Whoever  takes  these  thincs  into  consideration 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving,  with  the  author, 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  history  thus  constructed 
on  original  documents  requires  five  times  the 
labour  and  attention  which  a  similar  amount  of 
writing  drawn  merely  from  the  imagination  may 
require.    Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  seriously  in- 


jured in  health  by  the  composition  of  his  multi- 
tudinous novels;  but  the  fatigue  incurred  in  the 
"Life  of  Napoleon"  killed  him. 

It  was  in  this  frightful  and  exhausting  labour 
that  Tytler  was  incessantly  involved  from  the 
time  he  went  for  good  to  London,  in  1837,  till 
the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  his  history, 
in  1843.  "  He  worked  very  hard,"  says  his* 
brother-in-law,  "  too  hard.  I  have  known  him 
work  all  day  from  five  in  the  morning  till  dusk, 
with  no  relaxation  but  at  meal  times,  and  this 
often  continued  for  weeks  together.  I  often 
remonstrated  with  him  on  this  practice,  especially 
on  going  to  work  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
he  felt  the  evil  effects  of  it  himself.  He  never 
could  be  persuaded,  however,  to  give  up  the 
practice  till  his  History  was  finished."  In  one 
particular,  however,  he  never  suffered  any  inter- 
ference of  secular  work.  He  not  only  was  per- 
fectly regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  but 
took  the  sacrament,  monthly,  and  on  all  the  Saints' 
days.  His  devotional  feelings  were  so  strong 
that,  literally  speaking,  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  his  being.  During  winter  and  spring  he  was 
much  in  society,  especially  at  Lord  Holland's  and 
the  duke  of  Somerset's,  where  he  was  at  all  times 
a  welcome  guest,  and  delighted  the  learned  circles 
whom  he  there  met  by  the  mingled  gentleness 
and  sprightlincss  of  his  manner.  As  he  still 
continued  his  labours,  however,  while  dining  out 
in  this  manner,  from  ten  till  five  every  day,  his 
mind  got  no  rest,  and  his  look  became  so  haggard 
that  his  friends,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
time,  and  among  the  rest  the  author,  were  inex- 
pressibly shocked  by  his  appearance.  This  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  undue  working  of  the  brain ; 
for  never  was  a  human  being  more  temperate,  or 
less  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

This  life  of  mingled  labour  and  excitement, 
however,  at  length  produced  its  usual  effects.  On 
the  21st  January,  1841,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  slight  paralytic  affection,  and  although  it 
speedily  gave  way  to  copious  cupping,  which  was 
immediately  applied,  yet  it  left  for  a  time  a 
slight  twist  on  his  countenance.  His  daughter 
was  the  first  wdio  observed  it.  "  I  was  returning 
home,"  she  wrote,  "in  the  forenoon;  and  hearing 
my  father  was  not  very  well,  I  walked  into  his 
room,  when  he  had  just  gone  to  bed.  He  held 
out  his  arm  to  me.  One  glance  at  his  dear  face; 
words  I  had  none.     There  was  the  same  loving 
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look  that  ever  met  us  all,  a  bright  smile  as  if  to 
reassure  me;  but  his  mouth  was  slightly  twisted. 
1  saw  it  at  once,  and  fell  on  the  pillow  beside  him 
in  an  agony  of  tears.  He  let  me  weep  for  a 
minute  or  two;  and  then  gently  soothing  me,  he 
told  me  he  had  been  cupped,  but  he  was  much 
better,  and  there  was  no  alarm  to  be  appre- 
hended now."*  In  no  long  time  he  recovered  en- 
tirely from  this  alarming  attack,  and  it  was  attended 
by  the  beneficial  effect  that  his  physicians  ab- 
solutely forbade  him  to  work  more  than  two 
hours  a  day,  to  which  regimen  he  adhered  for 
some  months.  He  bought  at  -the  same  time 
a  horse,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of  riding,  of 
which  he  had  always  been  exceedingly  fond,  and 
much  excelled.  His  daily  rides  of  two  hours  in  the 
park  were  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  results. 

As  his  great  historical  work  approached  its  ter- 
mination, the  anxiety  of  Tytler  that  his  life  might 
be  spared  to  complete  it  rose  to  a  perfect  passion. 
It  was  the  more  vehement  that  the  warning  told 
but  too  plainly,  that  if  long  delayed  it  might  remain 
for  ever  incomplete,  and  that  "  now  or  never  "  were 
the  words  which  should  constantly  be  present  to 
his  thoughts.  The  alarming  threatening  which  he 
had  had,  however,  and  the  great  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  work  which  was  enjoined  upon  him  by 
his  physicians,  considerably  retarded  its  comple- 
tion. The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  advanced 
much  more  slowly  than  their  predecessors  had 
done;  but  at  length  the  great  work  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  On  the  25th  October,  1843,  it 
was  terminated,  having  occupied  the  author,  with 
a  few  intermissions  only,  since  it  had  been  begun, 
as  already  mentioned,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  eighteen  years.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  in  these  words,  in  which  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  Gibbon's  celebrated  con- 
clusion of  his  immortal  work  was  present  to  his 
mind: — "  It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  mingled 
with  regret,  that  the  author  now  concludes  this 
work,  the  history  of  his  country,  the  labour  of 
little  less  than  eighteen  years:  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  that  life  and  health  have  been 
spared  to  complete,  however  imperfectly,  an  arduous 
undertaking;  regret  that  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
historical  investigation,  the  happy  hours  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  at  an  end,  and  that  he  must 
at  last  bid  farewell  to  an  old  and  dear  companion."! 

*  Miss  Tytler  to  21st  January,  1811  ;  Burgon's  Life. 
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Although  Tytler  had  not  as  yet  received  any 
public  marks  of  national  gratitude  for  this  truly 
national  work,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of 
party  feeling  confining  the  whole  gifts  of  govern- 
ment to  political  partizanship,  yet  his  work  had 
met  with  such  success  as  amply  gratified  the 
author's  expectations,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  the 
lasting  verdict  of  posterity  in  his  favour.  It  had 
already  gone  through  two  editions  before  the  last 
volume  was  concluded,  which  for  a  composition  of 
such  magnitude,  and  in  a  very  different  style  from 
the  ephemeral  "  sensation  novels"  of  the  day,  was  a 
strong  indication  of  its  intrinsic  value.  Since  his 
death  it  has  gone  on  steadily  advancing  in  public 
estimation,  and  has  now  taken  its  place  beyond  all 
dispute  as  the  History  of  Scotland  while  she 
remained  a  separate  kingdom.  This  favourable 
opinion  is  mainly  founded  on  its  evincing  in 
every  page  the  most  decisive  proof  of  his  possession 
of  the  most  valuable  quality  in  an  historian — trust- 
worthiness. He  "  nothing  extenuates,  and  sets  down 
nought  in  malice."  His  vast  industry  and 
research  in  collecting  authentic  materials,  was  all 
directed  to  one  end — the  establishment  and  con- 
firmation of  truth.  Party  whether  civil  or  re- 
ligious, in  the  state  or  between  external  nations, 
had  no  influence  whatever  over  his  judgment.  He 
is  neither  the  advocate  nor  the  detractor  of  any 
historical  character  which  fell  within  the  scope  of 
his  undertaking;  and  no  prejoossession,  how  strong 
soever,  could  divert  his  steady  gaze  from  the  con- 
clusions flowing  from  the  evidence  regarding  their 
actions  :  witness  his  opinions  on  Queen  Mary  and 
John  Knox.  This  entire  abstinence  from  party 
feeling  in  treating  of  a  variety  of  subjects  on  which 
men  were  so  much  divided,  of  course  brought  upon 
him  much  present  obloquy,  and  deprived  him  en- 
tirely of  partizan  support.  But  that  only  rendered 
him  the  more  certain  of  obtaining  the  suffrages  of 
future  times. 

Before  his  death,  however,  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  the  most  decisive  marks  of  his 
sovereign's  favour,  and  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  the  well  informed  and 
impartial  classes  of  society.  In  April,  1843,  he  was 
accidentally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  queen 
from  having  been  requested  by  her  Majesty  to 
examine  a  very  fine  collection  of  miniatures  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  which  lie 
did,  and  assigned  the  proper  names  to  many  which 
were  previously  unknown.  Thisled  to  his  waitingon 
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the  queen  at  a  levee,  and  being  invited  to  a  state 
ball.  In  November  following,  he  received  the 
honour  ol'an  invitation  to  spend  two  days  at  Windsor 
castle.  Thither  he  went  accordingly  on  the  25th  of 
that  month,  and  was  received  by  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  Consort  with  that  graceful  condescen- 
sion and  kindness,  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
celebrated.  Both  conversed  with  him  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  series  of  miniatures,  and 
the  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  they  were 
the  portraits,  and  both  displayed  a  surprising 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  This  led  to  their 
asking  the  historian  to  prepare  a  brief  catalogue, 
with  a  notice  of  each  person,  which  he  made  out 
and  presented  to  the  queen,  who  received  it  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,  and  had  twenty  copies 
printed,  one  of  which  she  presented  to  the  author. 

This  flattering  piece  of  attention  was  followed 
soon  after  by  a  demonstration  of  the  royal  favour  of 
a  more  substantial  kind.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  now 
succeeded  to  office,  and  with  a  majority  so  con- 
siderable in  the  House  of  Commons  as  relieved  him 
from  the  necessity  under  which  those  in  power  have 
often  laboured,  of  bestowing  the  whole  patronage 
and  beneficence  of  the  crown  on  their  own  poli- 
tical partizans.  He  was  so  strong  that  he  could 
afford  to  be  generous.  Tytler,  though  a  Tory, 
had  never  been  a  political  partizan ;  he  had  lived  in 
the  past,  not  the  present.  The  Premier  accordingly 
acted  not  less  in  conformity  with  his  own  inclina- 
tion than  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  royal  mistress, 
when  he  recommended  to  her  to  confer  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  on  Mr.  Tytler,  with  which  she  im- 
mediately and  graciously  complied.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  to  Tytler  in  a  courteous  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  March,  1844* 

The  addition  to  his  income  by  this  act  of  the 
royal  favour  was  not  very  material  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  as  he  was  otherwise  independent. 
But  as  an  expression  of  favour  from  the  first  per- 
sonage in  the  realm,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 

*  "  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  Parliament  lias  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown  a  fund  (I  regret  to  say  very  limited  in  its 
amount),  which  is  applicable  by  the  Crown  to  the  recognition  of 
public  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the  sovereign  and  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  Among  other  foundations  for  such  claims,  eminent 
literary  merit  and  services  have  been  specially  mentioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  informing  you  that,  having  recom- 
mended to  her  Majesty  that  your  distinguished  name  should  be  added 
to  the  honourable  list  of  those  who  upon  such  grounds  have  received 
marks  of  the  royal  favour,  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  graciously 
to  approve  of  my  proposal,  and  to  direct  that  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  should  be  granted  to  you  from  the  Civil  List. — 
I  am,  &c, 

"  Robert  Peel." 


gratifying,  and  the  favour  was  rendered  the  more 
ilattcring  from  its  having  been  entirely  unsolicited 
on  his  part,  and  the  gratifying  terms  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  by  the  eminent  prime  minister. 

Tytler  had  now  reached  the  utmost  term  of 
human  felicity.  Though  chequered  with  the  usual 
disappointments  and  anxieties,  his  life  had  upon 
the  whole  been  eminently  prosperous.  He  had 
been  blessed  in  his  family  and  connections,  had 
lived  down  all  passing  jealousies  and  opposition, 
had  attained  lasting  fame,  independence,  and  posi- 
tion, and  had  lived  to  lay  an  enduring  monument  of 
his  genius  and  perseverance  on  the  altar  of  his 
country.  Though  long  withheld  by  the  petty 
jealousies  of  party,  his  merit  had  at  length  been 
publicly  recognized  in  the  most  effective  and  grati- 
fying way  by  his  sovereign.  The  evil  days  were 
approaching;  but  it  mattered  not.  His  work  was 
done:  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  His  decline  in 
health  was,  however,  more  rapid,  his  decease  sooner, 
than  any  of  his  friends  had  anticipated.  On  the 
21st  of  July,  1845,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  a  most  superior  and  accomplished  lady,  Miss 
Anastasia  Bonar,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomson 
Bonar,  of  Camden  Hill,  in  Kent,  who,  with  her 
relatives,  had  long  been  intimate  with  his  family, 
by  whom  the  step  was  entirely  approved.  It 
created  general  surprise  among  his  friends,  from  its 
being  known  how  devoted  he  had  been  to  his  first 
wife.  But  the  real  reason  of  this  unexpected  step 
was  ere  long  made  painfully  apparent.  Lord  Bacon 
says  that  old  men  marry  for  nurses.  lie  felt  him- 
self rapidly  declining;  his  mother  was  dead,  and 
one  sister,  ten  years  older  than  himself,  was  alone 
left  in  the  establishment  in  Devonshire  Place.  His 
children  were  still  young,  and  his  daughter,  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  was 
approaching  the  time  of  life  when  a  mother's  super- 
intendence and  care  would  come  to  be  especially 
required.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  was  not 
forgetting  his  beloved  Rachel,  but  following  out 
what  in  the  circumstances  would  have  been  her  wish, 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  a  younger  protector.  But 
however  wisely  meant  for  others,  this  second  mar- 
riage was  too  late  for  himself.  From  the  day  when 
it  was  celebrated  he  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
There  was  no  particular  malady  with  which  he 
was  affected ;  he  seemed  to  labour  under  a  general 
exhaustion  of  nature,  evidently  the  result  of  over- 
working of  the  brain  and  excessive  mental  fatigue. 
His  young  bride  made  every  cfibrt  to  avert  the 
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decline  of  nature,  and  prolong  a  life  so  valuable  to 
his  friends  and  the  public  :  it  was  all  in  vain. 
They  went  to  the  Highlands,  but  their  mag- 
nificent scenery  could  no  longer  rouse  him ; 
Germany  and  the  cold  water  cure  were  long  tried, 
but  without  effect.  He  lived  two  winters  in 
Dresden,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  eminent 
physicians  in  that  city;  but  though  amendment  at 
tunes  appeared,  the  powers  of  nature  were  exhausted. 
At  length,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1849,  he 
calmly  sank  to  rest  in  his  own  house  in  Devonshire 
Place,  supported  in  his  last  hours,  as  through  life, 
by  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  He  was  interred 
beside  his  father  in  the  family  vault  in  Greyfriars 

*  The  following  inscription  was  placed  on  his  tombstone  : — 
In  this  Vault, 
Where  so  many  of  his  Family 
Are  already  interred, 
Rest  the  Remains  of 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
Voungest  Son  of  Alex.  Fraser  Tytler, 
Lord  Woodhouslee, 
Who  fell  asleep  in  Christ, 
24th  Dec,  1849, 
In  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  his  Age, 
Looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
And  the  glorious  Appearing 
Of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  his  Genius  and  his  Taste, 


churchyard,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, surrounded  by  his  weeping  relatives  and 
friends.* 

He  was  fortunate  in  finding  an  able  and  faithful 
biographer  in  a  highly-valued  friend  of  his  later 
years,  the  Rev.  John  Burgon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  who  wrote  a  very  interesting 
biography  of  him,  which  already  has  gone  through 
two  editions,  and  to  which  this  memoir  has  been 
much  indebted;  and  there  remains  only  to  the 
author  to  add  this  tablet  to  the  memory  of  an  early 
and  dear  friend,  with  whom  he  was  so  intimate  in 
early  life  that  it  seems  almost  the  composition  of 
his  own  biography. 

His  historical  and  biographical  works 
Are  a  fitting  Memorial  ; 

Of  his  pure  converse 
And  delightful  manners, 
His  serene  temper 
And  lovely  disposition, 
Recollections  are  gathered  up 
Where  only  they  can  be  preserved, 
In  the  hearts  of  his  Friends. 
Of  his  piety  and  faith, 
His  hope  and  love. 
The  record  survives  in  Heaven. 


"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
For  they  shall  see  God." 


A.  ALISON. 
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CONTINUATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 
JAMES   VI.— 1603-1625. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

FRANCE.  GERMANY.  SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.  POPE. 

Henry  IV.         I       Rudolph  II.       I         Philip  III.      I         Philip  III.       I      Clement  VIII. 


King  James  set  out  on  his  journey  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  throne  on  the  5th  of  April,  1603, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  entered  England  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  two  nations, 
now  happily  united  under  one  sovereign.  In  his 
progress  southward  he  passed  through  Newcastle, 
York,  Doncaster,  Newark,  Burghley,  Royston,  and 
other  towns,  and  was  everywhere  cordially  wel- 
comed by  all  classes,  and  entertained  with  princely 
magnificence  by  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the 
counties  through  which  he  successively  passed. 
It  was  not  until  the  7  th  of  May  that  he  entered 
the  capital  of  his  new  dominions,  attended  by  a 
brilliant  retinue  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
greeted  by  the  deafening  acclamations  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  citizens  of  London,  headed  by 
the  city  authorities  in  their  official  robes. 

The  accession  of  their  own  hereditary  sovereign 
to  the  throne  of  England  was  regarded  by  the 
Scottish  people  with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  not 
unmingled  with  apprehension  as  to  the  probable 
effect  which  the  removal  of  the  court  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  might  produce  on  the  welfare 
of  their  own  country;  and  it  was  speedily  seen  that 
their  fears  were  not  unfounded.  The  Scottish 
capital  suffered  severely  from  the  absence  of  the 
royal  household,  and  of  the  numerous  official  persons 
by  whose  expenditure  it  had  been  mainly  supported. 
VOL.  IV. 


The  manufactures  of  the  country  were  few,  the 
trade  extremely  limited  ;  even  the  agriculture  of 
the  rural  districts  was  far  from  prosperous ;  the 
methods  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  were 
rude  and  unskilful,  and  the  poverty  of  landlords 
and  tenants  alike  prevented  improvement.  The 
nobles  and  great  proprietors  flocked  to  London  in 
large  numbers,  and  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  emulate  the  luxury  and  splendour 
of  the  wealthy  nobility  of  England.  The  country 
was  in  consequence  impoverished,  and  the  tenants 
were  oppressed  and  reduced  to  indigence,  so  that 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  though  ultimately  pro- 
ductive of  highly  beneficial  results,  was  in  the  first 
instance  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  smaller 
and  poorer  kingdom. 

James  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceive  these 
and  other  evils  in  his  hereditary  dominions;  but 
the  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  quite  inade- 
quate for  their  removal.  His  notion  was  that  the 
best  means  for  improving  the  condition  of  Scotland 
was  an  "incorporating  union"  with  England,  by 
which  he  meant  the  introduction  of  English  laws 
and  institutions  into  the  former  kingdom.  "  It 
was  not,"  he  said,  "  his  desire  to  deprive  England 
of  its  laws,  but  to  lay  Scotland  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  He  did  desire  that  they  should  be  subjected 
both  to  one  rule  and  to  one  law.  I  mean  such  a 
general  union  of  laws  as  may  reduce  the  whole 
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island,  that  as  they  live  already  under  one  monarch, 
so  they  may  be  governed  by  one  law."*  But  it 
very  speedily  became  evident  that  the  project  was 
premature,  and  that  neither  the  one  nation  nor  the 
other  was  prepared  for  union.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  English  Parliament  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  with  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland;  and  the  Scottish  Estates,  on  their  part, 
were  equally  reluctant  to  enter  into  any  treaty  for 
union.  The  commissioners  whom  they  appointed 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  compromise  in  any  way 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  consent 
to  any  alteration  in  its  laws  and  constitution,  and 
their  powers  were  limited  to  the  abolition  of  such 
laws  and  local  customs  as  were  calculated  to  keep 
alive  the  hostile  feelings  which  had  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  But  above  all,  the  Scottish 
clergy  and  people  were  apprehensive  for  the  safety 
of  their  church,  in  the  event  of  a  union  with  Eng- 
land. Knowing  well  the  feelings  which  the  king 
entertained  towards  the  presbyterian  polity,  they 
dreaded  that  uniformity  in  civil  institutions  would 
lead  to  uniformity  in  ecclesiastical  government 
and  religious  worship  and  doctrine.  When  such 
was  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  neither 
was  willing  to  make  any  concession,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  as  to  a  basis 
of  union,  and  the  project  was  therefore  in  conse- 
quence indefinitely  postponed.  Several  conciliatory 
measures  were,  however,  adopted,  which  tended  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  that  incorporating  union  which  happily 
took  place  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  the  session 
of  1604  the  entire  abrogation  of  all  hostile  laws 
between  the  two  kingdoms  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  border  courts  and  customs  were 
abolished,  and  free  trade  established  throughout 
the  king's  dominions,  old  and  new  alike.  In  con- 
formity with  an  opinion  obtained  from  the  judges 
at  Westminster,  the  post  nati,  as  they  were  termed 
— that  is,  all  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  born 
since  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne 
— were  declared  to  be  naturalized  subjects  in  both 
kingdoms. 

The  ill-feeling  that  had  long  existed  between 
the  two  countries  was  not  removed  or  dimin- 
ished at  the  outset,  but  rather  intensified  by  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  The  Scotchmen  who  resorted 
to  the  English  court  in  search  of  wealth  and  hon- 

*  King  James  Works,  p.  418. 


ours  were  envied  for  their  success,  and  bitterly 
satirized  by  their  English  rivals  in  the  race  for 
riches  and  royal  favours.  Weldon,  who  united 
the  somewhat  incongruous  characters  of  a  satirist 
and  a  courtier,  declared  that  it  was  as  great  a 
wonder  that  "  so  brave  a  prince  as  King  James  " 
should  be  born  in  such  a  town  as  Edinburgh,  and 
in  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  as  it  was  that 
"  the  great  Messias  should  be  born  in  so  poor  a 
town  as  Bethlehem."  *  And  speaking  of  the  effect 
of  the  competition  of  the  Scotch  immigrants  with 
the  English  courtiers  for  royal  favour,  he  says, 
"  Now  also  the  English  faction,  seeing  they  could 
not  turn  the  Scots  from  him,  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  mutiny  against  the  Scots  who  were  his  sup- 
porters, their  agents  divulging  everywhere  the 
Scots  would  get  all  and  beggar  the  kingdom. 
The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  to  the 
king  they  were  so  poor  they  underwent  the  bye- 
word  of  beggarly  Scots  ;  to  which  the  king  returned 
this  answer,  as  he  had  a  very  ready  wit,  1  Content 
yourselves  ;  I  will  shortly  make  the  English  as 
beggarly  as  you,  and  so  end  that  controversy.' " 

In  spite  of  the  sarcasms  and  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  them  by  their  envious  rivals,  the  Scottish 
adventurers  continued  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
promise  of  which  their  sovereign  had  taken  pos- 
session. It  was  in  vain  that  James  caused  the 
privy  council  to  issue  proclamation  after  procla- 
mation, bearing  marks  of  the  king's  own  diction, 
setting  forth  the  inconveniences  and  unpopularity 
which  he  experienced  from  the  unfortunate  crowd 
of  suitors  who  in  rapid  succession  haunted  his 
court—"  idle  persons,  men  and  women,  of  base 
sort  and  condition,  and  without  any  certain  trade, 
calling,  or  dependence;"  and  that  he  argued  with 
his  Scottish  subjects  on  the  disrespect  they  were 
bringing  on  their  native  country  and  sovereign  by 
causing  the  English  to  suppose  there  were  no  well- 
nurtured  or  independent  gentry  in  Scotland :  those 
who  presented  themselves  at  court  being,  in  the 
opinion  and  conceit  of  all  beholders,  "  but  idle 
rascals  and  poor  miserable  bodies."  Equally  in 
vain  were  threats  of  fine  and  confiscation  fulmin- 
ated against  the  vessels  which  brought  up  these 
unwelcome  cargoes  of  petitioners.  The  undaunted 
suitors  continued  to  urge  their  claims;  and  some 
of  them,  as  one  of  the  proclamations  says,  im- 
portuned his  Majesty  for  "  payment  of  auld  debts 
due  to  them  by  the  king,"  which  is  described  as 
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"  of  all  kinds  of  importunity  the  maist  unpleas- 
ing  to  his  Majesty."  As  a  preventive  of  this 
annoyance,  the  owners  of  vessels  and  their 
skippers  and  mariners  were  not  to  convey  pas- 
Bengers  to  England  unless  such  as  can  be  reputed 
to  have  a  lawful  errand,  "  or  one  licensed  by 
the  council;"  and  "such  idle  suitors"  as  have 
found  their  way  to  the  court,  "  were  to  be 
transported  back  to  Scotland  at  his  Majesty's 
expense,  and  punished  for  their  audacity  with 
stripes,  stocking,  or  incarceration,  according  to 
their  demerits." 

In  the  exercise  of  that  "  kingcraft"  on  which  he 
prided  himself,  James  had  frequently  made  strong 
professions  of  attachment  to  the  Scottish  church; 
but  in  his  heart  he  detested  its  form  of  government 
and  the  jurisdiction  which  it  claimed.  Its  spiritual 
independence  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  monarchical  rule,  and  it  certainly  was 
so  with  the  prerogative  which  he  attempted  to 
assert  as  the  supreme  judge  in  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  in  civil  affairs.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  he 
ascend  the  English  throne,  than  he  openly  pro- 
claimed his  adherence  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  and  set  himself  to  overturn  the  Scot- 
tish church.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years  he 
procured  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  presbyterian 
constitution,  and  the  declaration  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  that  the  royal  prerogative  extended  over 
all  persons  and  causes  whatsoever — civil,  commer- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical.  "  The  setting  up  of  bishops 
of  new"  was  decreed,  "with  their  whole  livings, 
rents,  privileges,  conform  to  those  of  old  in  time 
of  Popery,  and  a  confirmation  of  their  new  gifts; 
and  the  erection  of  seventeen  prelacies  in  temporal 
lordships."*  An  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  at 
the  same  time,  acknowledging  the  king  to  be 
"sovereign  monarch,  absolute  prince,  judge,  and 
governor  over  all  persons,  estates,  and  causes,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,"  within  the  realm  ;  and  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance  was  framed,  containing  an 
explicit  admission  of  the  dogma  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

James  was  not  contented  with  the  subversion 
of  tin;  presbyterian  polity,  but  determined  also  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  clergy  who  had  so  often 
thwarted  his  designs.  The  General  Assembly 
having  been  three  times  in  succession  arbitrarily 
prorogued  by  royal  authority,  a  number  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers,  irritated  at  these  uncon- 
*  Culderwoud,  vol.  vi.  pp.  252,  253. 


stitutional  proceedings,  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  on  their  own  authority,  at  Aberdeen,  in 
July,  1605.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
courageous  step  the  king,  in  great  indignation, 
sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  council  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  against  the  ministers  who  had 
attended  the  interdicted  meeting.  Fourteen  of 
their  number  were  accordingly  apprehended  and 
thrown  into  prison;  and  when  they  declined  to 
admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council,  on  the 
ground  that  the  charge  against  them  related  to 
matters  purely  spiritual,  which  the  civil  tribunals 
were  incompetent  to  judge,  John  Welch,  the 
celebrated  preacher  and  son-in-law  of  John  Knox, 
and  five  other  ministers,  were  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  justiciary  court  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
The  proceedings  against  them  commenced  in 
January,  1606,  but  the  decision  was  not  given 
till  October.  The  disgraceful  arts  which  were 
employed  to  secure  their  condemnation,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  judges  were  tampered  with 
and  the  jury  alternately  threatened  and  cajoled, 
are  detailed  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  Bal- 
merino,  and  another  from  the  lord  advocate,  both 
addressed  to  the  king.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
Lord  Hailes  remarks,  "  This  letter  gives  a  more 
lively  idea  of  those  times  than  an  hundred  chroni- 
cles can  do.  We  see  here  the  prime  minister,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sentence  agreeable  to  the  king, 
address  the  judges  with  promises  and  threats,  pack 
the  jury,  and  then  deal  with  them  without  scruple 
and  ceremony.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  king's 
advocate  disliked  the  proceedings  as  impolitic  and 
odious,  but  that  he  had  not  resolution  to  oppose 
them."*  Even  with  the  aid  of  all  this  mingled 
cajolery  and  threatening,  six  of  the  fifteen  jurors 
persisted  in  declaring  that  the  accused  were  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge.  In  spite 
of  the  stroiis  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  these 
proceedings  excited,  the  king  sent  down  orders  to 
the  council  to  bring  to  immediate  trial  the  remain- 
'  ing  eight  ministers  who  were  still  in  prison.  The 
members  of  the  council,  however,  represented  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  his  Majesty,  that  such  was 
the  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  no 
jury  could  be  found  that  would  return  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  But  though  the  government  did  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  these  ministers  to  trial,  they  were  not 
set  at  liberty,  but  were  banished  to  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands,  where  several  of  them  died 
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under  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.* 

The  most  influential  of  the  Scottish  clergymen, 
however,  were  still  at  large,  and  another  and 
different  scheme  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  redoubtable  Andrew  Melville,  his  nephew 
James  Melville,  and  six  other  leading  ministers, 
received  a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command, 
from  the  king,  addressed  to  each  individually, 
to  repair  to  London  before  the  15th  September, 
1606,  "that  his  Majesty  might  treat  with  him 
and  others,  his  brethren  of  good  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  experience,  towards  such  things  as 
would  tend  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
to  justify  to  the  world  the  measures  which  his 
Majesty,  after  such  extraordinary  condescension, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  for  repressing  the 
obstinate  and  turbulent."  They  entertained,  not 
unnaturally,  serious  misgivings  respecting  the  object 
of  the  king  in  thus  inviting  them  to  court,  and 
earnestly  entreated  to  be  excused,  but  in  vain. 
On  reaching  London  they  were  first  admitted  to 
a  private  interview  with  his  Majesty,  who  tried 
to  entangle  them  in  a  discussion  respecting  the 
legality  of  the  Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  had  a  public  audience  in  the 
presence  of  a  splendid  assemblage  of  the  English 
hierarchy  and  nobility,  and  there  and  then  boldly 
defended  the  principles  of  their  church  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  They  were  subse- 
quently summoned  to  appear  before  the  Scottish 
council  in  London,  and  plied  with  ensnaring 
questions,  while  James  himself  sat  in  a  secret 
chamber,  where,  unseen,  he  could  hear  all  that  was 
said.  While  these  harassing  contests  were  going  on, 
Melville  and  his  brethren  were  compelled  to  listen 
to  sermons  from  the  English  prelates,  touching  the 
points  in  dispute  between  Presbytery  and  Episco- 
pacy, and  were  required  to  attend  divine  service 
in  the  royal  chapel,  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
and  sjjlendour.  As  any  person  of  common  sense 
might  have  foreseen,  this  notable  project  of  the 
foolish  monarch  for  the  conversion  of  the  presby- 
terian  leaders  served  only  to  confirm  and  deepen 
their  dislike  to  the  whole  prelatic  system  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  the  ritualistic  service  which  he 
was  compelled  to  witness  provoked  Andrew  Mel- 
ville to  write  a  clever  and  stinging  Latin  epigram 
upon  the  shut  books,  empty  cups,  and  unlighted 
candles  on  the  altar  in  the  royal  chapel.  The 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  590. 


epigram  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached 
the  king,  who  immediately  summoned  its  author 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  the  English  privy 
council.  A  stormy  scene  ensued ;  for  Melville  not 
only  vindicated  his  own  proceedings,  but  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  pronounced  the  verses  treason- 
able. In  the  end  the  indomitable  divine  was 
pronounced  guilty  of  scandalum  magnatum,  and 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years.  He  ultimately  obtained 
his  release  on  condition  that  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  He  passed  over  to  France,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Protestant  university 
of  Sedan,  and  there  he  died  in  1620.  Melville 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  varied  and  extensive 
accomplishments,  and  of  fearless  intrepidity.  He 
required  nothing  but  a  wider  field,  to  have  obtained 
a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish reformer.  His  nephew,  James  Melville,  a 
person  remarkably  mild  and  courteous,  against 
whom  no  charge  could  be  brought,  was  condemned 
by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  regal  authority  to  per- 
petual exile  from  Scotland,  and  ended  his  days  at 
Berwick.  The  other  six  ministers  were  ultimately 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  land,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode  in  their  own 
parishes,  but  were  banished  to  separate  and  remote 
districts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  in  many  districts  of  the  country, 
especially  on  the  Borders  and  in  the  Highlands, 
"  might  was  right,"  and  the  law  was  openly  set  at 
defiance.  Hereditary  feuds  were  revived,  and  with 
redoubled  violence;  and  "  the  wild  justice"  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  as  Lord  Bacon  terms  it,  threatened 
to  supersede  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country. 
Clan  fights,  robberies,  and  assassinations  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  country  seemed  on  the 
eve  of  falling  into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 
In  the  grajjhic  picture  which  the  Lord-chancellor 
Hamilton,  the  founder  of  the  noble  house  of 
Haddington,  draws  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country  at  this  period,  it  is  said  :  "  The  Islanders 
oppressed  the  Plighlandmen  ;  the  Highlanders 
tyrannized  over  their  lowland  neighbours ;  the 
powerful  and  violent  in  the  country  domineered 
over  the  lives  and  goods  of  their  weak  neighbours; 
the  Borderers  triumphed  in  the  impunity  of  their 
violences  to  the  ports  of  Edinburgh  ;  that  treasons, 
murthers,  burnings,  thefts,  reifs,  herships,  hocking 
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of  oxen,  breaking  of  mills,  destroying  of  growing 
corns,  and  barbarities  of  all  sorts,  were  exercised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  no  person  or  place 
being  exempt  or  inviolable  ;  Edinburgh  being  the 
ordinary  place  of  butchery,  revenge,  and  daily 
fights;  the  parish  churches  and  churchyards  being 
more  frequented  upon  the  Sunday  for  advantages 
of  neighbourly  malice  and  mischief  nor  for  God's 
service  ;  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  and  people 
of  all  sorts,  being  slaughtered  as  it  were  in  public 
and  uncontrollable  hostilities  ;  merchants  robbed 
and  left  for  dead  in  daylight,  going  to  their  markets 
and  fairs  of  Montrose,  Wigtown,  and  Berwick  ; 
ministers  being  dirked  in  Stirling,  buried  quick 
in  Liddesdale,  and  murthered  in  Galloway;  mer- 
chants of  Edinburgh  being  waited  in  their  passage 
to  Lcith,  to  be  made  prisoners  and  ransomed." 

It  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to 
adopt  the  most  severe  measures  in  order  to  suppress 
these  excesses.  Letters  of  "  fire  and  sword"  were 
issued  against  the  Maco-re";ors  and  ether  "broken" 

O  DO 

Highland  clans,  which  led  almost  to  their  total  exter- 
mination. A  considerable  number  of  the  Borderers 
were  formed  into  a  regiment,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Buccleuch  conducted  to  the  Continent, 
where  most  of  them  perished  in  battle.  A  sept 
of  notorious  freebooters,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Graham,  were  forcibly  ejected  from  their  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and  transported  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  while  those  who  remained  be- 
hind were  hunted  down  with  merciless  severity  by 
the  earl  of  Dunbar.  By  these  vigorous  but  cruel 
measures  the  "  Debatable  Land,"  as  the  western 
Border  district  was  termed,  wras  at  last  reduced 
to  some  degree  of  subordination. 

King  James,  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  had  promised  a  triennial  visit  to  his  native 
country;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  fourteen  years 
alter  his  removal  to  the  south  that  his  promise  was 
redeemed.  The  principal  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  complete  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of 
enforcing  uniformity  of  religious  worship  in  both 
divisions  of  the  island.  He  had  already  succeeded 
in  abolishing  the  presbyterian  form  of  government, 
but  the  old  mode  of  worship  remained  unchanged. 
His  aim  was  now  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the 
entire  ritual  of  the  English  church  ;  but  much  to 
his  disappointment,  and  chagrin  he  met  with  stren- 
uous resistance  from  the  Scottish  Estates,  who 
dreaded  that  these  changes  in  the  government  and 
the  ritual  of  the  church  would  lead  to  the  resumption 


of  the  church  lands,  which  the  nobility  had  seized 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  clergy, 
too,  vehemently  protested  against  the  threatened 
innovations,  and  reminded  the  kin"  of  his 
reiterated  promise  that  he  would  make  no  further 
change  in  the  worship  of  the  Scottish  church. 
James  was  therefore  compelled  to  yield;  but  he 
revenged  himself  for  this  defeat  by  prosecuting 
and  punishing  the  promoters  of  the  protest  with 
vindictive  severity,  on  the  charge  of  piesenting 
"  a  seditious  remonstrance."  Simpson  and  Ewart, 
two  distinguished  preachers,  were  suspended  and 
imprisoned,  while  David  Calderwood,  the  historian 
of  the  Scottish  church,  was  banished  for  life.* 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  king,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  was  to  hold  a  conference  at  St.  Andrews 
with  the  bishops  and  a  number  of  the  ministers. 
He  complained  bitterly  of  the  opposition  which 
had  been  offered  to  the  articles  he  had  inserted 
among  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  peremp- 
torily declared  that  he  would  not  be  "  refused 
or  resisted."  "  It  is  an  innate  power  and  prerog- 
ative," he  said,  "  of  Christian  kings  to  order  and 
dispose  external  things  in  the  polity  of  the  church 
as  we,  by  the  advice  of  our  bishops,  shall  think 
most  fitting  ;  and  for  your  approving  or  disap- 
proving, deceive  not  yourselves,  I  will  never  regard 
it  unless  you  bring  me  a  reason  I  cannot  answer." 
With  great  difficulty,  and  after  earnest  entreaty, 
the  meeting  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  allow  his 
proposal  respecting  the  mode  of  receiving  the 
sacrament,  the  private  administration  of  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  the  commemoration  of  Christ- 
mas, Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and 
Whitsunday,  to  be  submitted  to  a  General  Assem- 
bly, which  was  appointed  to  meet  at  St.  Andrews 
in  November.  But  greatly  to  the  indignation  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  mortification  of  the  bishops, 
the  Assembly  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  these 
articles.  They  modified  some  of  them,  and  de- 
layed the  consideration  of  the  rest  till  another 
Assembly.  James  showed  his  displeasure  at  this 
procedure  by  ordering  the  council  to  withhold 
stipend  from  any  minister  who  refused  to  conform 
to  the  articles  which  he  had  enjoined. 

The  evident  determination  cf  the  king  to  carry 
his  point  shook  the  resolution  of  not  a  few  who 
had  refused  to  concur  in  the  articles  at  the  late 
Assembly,  and  the  exertions  of  the  bishops  pre- 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  257. 
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vailed  upon  others  to  relinquish  their  opposition. 
Arrangements  having  thus  been  made  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  royal  will,  an 
Assembly  was  convened  at  Perth  on  the  25  th  day 
of  August,  1617,  to  which  the  five  articles  of  cere- 
monies were  submitted.  The  great  majority  of 
the  members  were  prepared  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posals of  the  king,  and  the  small  and  dispirited 
minority  were  so  browbeaten  and  overawed  that 
they  could  offer  no  effectual  or  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  will.  The  "  Five  Articles  of 
Perth, "  as  they  were  termed,  enjoined  that  the 
eucharist  should  be  received  in  a  kneeling,  and  not 
in  a  sitting  posture;  that  the  sacrament  might  be 
administered  privately  to  the  sick  ;  that  baptism 
might  be  administered  in  private  houses  in  similar 
cases;  that  the  bishops  should  give  confirmation 
to  the  young;  and  that  the  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit- 
sunday, should  be  commemorated  in  Scotland  as 
in  England.* 

*  After  these  articles  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  they  were  ratified  by  the  secret  council, 
and  proclamation  was  made  at  the  market-place  of 
Edinburgh,  and  of  the  other  large  towns,  that  all 
dutifuf  subjects  must  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
them,  under  the  penalty  of  severe  punishment 
both  in  their  persons  and  their  goods.  This  was 
no  empty  threat,  for  not  a  few  of  the  ministers 
who  refused  to  conform  to  this  new  ritual  were 
deprived  of  their  offices.  Some  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  others  were  banished. 
These  proceedings,  however,  only  strengthened 
the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  Perth  articles 
were  regarded  by  the  whole  country.  The  ulti- 
mate design  of  the  king  was  fully  seen  through 
from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  every  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  produced 
deep  discontent.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  subversion 
of  the  presbyterian  polity;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  gi-eat  body  of  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  tolerate  a  single  ceremony  borrowed  from  Epis- 
copacy. All  the  efforts  of  the  king,  therefore, 
served  only  to  deepen  the  hostility  of  the  people, 
and  to  treasure  up  vengeance  against  the  coming 
day  of  retribution. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  during  which 
severe  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  recusants, 
the  "Five  Articles  of  Perth"  were  submitted  to 
*  Spottiswood,  |ip  538,  539. 


Parliament  for  ratification  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  most 
determined  opposition  were  carried  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-seven,  on  a  solemn  promise  being  given 
by  the  commissioner  that  no  further  innovations 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church  would 
be  proposed  by  the  king.  The  means  taken  by 
the  court  to  secure  this  result  were  of  a  most  dis- 
reputable character,  and  the  jmblic  indignation 
was  strongly  expressed  against  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  Not  a  few  even  of  the  bishops  sup- 
ported the  Perth  articles  merely  to  please  their 
sovereign,  and  would  have  preferred  that  these 
articles  had  neve^been  proposed.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  Were  brought  to  a  close  upon 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  August.  At  the  moment 
when  the  commissioner  rose  from  his  throne  to 
ratify  the  Acts  by  touching  them  with  the  royal 
sceptre,  a  terrific  thunder-storm  suddenly  burst 
over  the  Parliament  House,  which  was  enveloped 
in  darkness.  Three  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
darted  forth,  followed  instantly  by  peals  of  thunder 
of  extraordinary  loudness ;  hailstones  of  prodigious 
size  fell,  and  torrents  of  rain  deluged  the  streets. 
The  Parliament  were  confined  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  the  storm,  and  broke  up  in  confusion 
without  the  "  riding  in  state "  and  other  cus- 
tomary formalities.  This  incident  was  regarded 
by  the  zealous  Presbyterians  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  divine  displeasure  against  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  and  the  day  was  long  branded  by  the 
people  with  the  name  of  "  Black  Saturday."  * 

From  this  time  until  his  death  James  maintained 
a  harassing  contest  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  to 
compel  them  not  only  to  conform  to  his  innova- 
tions, but  to  adopt  and  practise  them  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  While  the  royal  prerogative  was  stretched 
beyond  all  legal  bounds  to  'shield  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  pains  and  penalties  on  account  of 
their  religion,  no  mercy  was  shown  to  Presby- 
terians who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Articles 
of  Perth.  The  bishops,,  armed  now  with  the 
authority  of  Parliament  and  urged  on  by  frequent 
letters  from  the  king,  instituted,  often  very  reluc- 
tantly, proceedings  against  all  who  scrupled  about 
conforming  to  the  new  ceremonies.  "  The  sword 
is  now  put  into  your  hands,"  wrote  James ;  "go 
on  therefore  to  use  it,  and  let  it  rust  no  longer 
till  ye  have  completed  the  service  entrusted  to 
you,  or  otherwise  we  must  use  it  both  against  you 
and  them.    If  any  or  all  of  you  be  fainthearted, 

*  Caldeiwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505. 
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we  arc  able  enough  (thanks  be  to  God)  to  put 
others  in  your  places,  who  both  can  and  will  make 
things  possible  which  you  think  so  difficult."* 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  innovations  continued  to  gather 
strength.  Great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to 
kneel  at  the  communion,  or  to  observe  any  of  the 
holidays.  Not  a  few  of  the  ministers  denounced 
these  new  ceremonies  as  unscriptural  and  super- 
stitious ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ministers 
were  willing  to  conform,  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  their  people  to  follow  their  example.  Fines, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment  were  tried,  but 
utterly  failed  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
recusants  ;  and  shortly  before  his  death  even 
James  himself  evidently  had  misgivings  respecting 
the  prudence  of  the  policy  which  he  had  so 
doggedly  pursued.  It  would  appear  that  some  of 
his  councillors  were  even  more  unwise  than  he, 
in  the  policy  which  they  recommended  him  to 
follow  in  his  treatment  of  Scotland.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  urged  to  promote  Laud 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  he  made  the  following 
remarkable  statement : — 

"  The  plain  truth  is,  that  I  keep  Laud  back  from 
all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find  he 
bath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matters 
are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change  and  to  bring 
things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfastness  of 
that  which  is  in  a  good  pass,  God  be  praised.  I 
speak  not  at  random.  He  hath  made  himself 
known  to  me  to  be  such  a  one;  for  when  three 
years  since  I  had  obtained  of  the  Assembly  of 
Perth  to  consent  to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency 
in  correspondence  with  this  Church  of  England,  I 
gave  them  promise  by  attestation  of  faith  made 
that  I  would  try  their  obedience  no  further  anent 
ecclesiastic  affairs,  nor  put  them  out  of  their  own 
way,  which  custom  had  made  pleasing  to  them, 
with  any  new  encroachment.  Yet  this  man  hath 
pressed  me  to  invite  them  to  a  nearer  conjunction 
with  the  liturgy  and  canons  of  this  nation;  but  I 
sent  him  back  again  with  the  frivolous  draught  he 
hath  drawn.  It  seemed  I  remembered  Dr.  Austen's 
rule  better  than  he,  '  that  change  of  custom, 
though  it  may  be  advantageous  on  account  of  its 
usefulness,  yet  distrusts  by  its  novelty.'  For  all 
this  he  feared  not  mine  anger,  but  assaulted  me 
again  with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to  make 
*  Culdcrwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  505. 


that  stubborn  kirk  stoop  more  to  the  English 
pattern.  But  I  durst  not  play  fast  and  loose  with 
my  word.  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that 
people  ;  but  I  ken  the  story  of  my  grandmother, 
the  queen  regent,  that  after  she  was  inveigled 
to  break  her  promise  to  some  mutineers  at  a 
Perth  meeting,  she  never  saw  good  day,  but  from 
thence,  being  much  beloved  before,  was  despised 
by  her  people." 

The  remainder  of  James'  reign  presents  no  event 
deserving  of  special  notice;  but  he  continued  to  the 
last  his  attempts  to  coerce  his  Scottish  subjects  into 
submission  to  his  authority  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. Nonconformists  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and 
banished.  Private  religious  meetings  were  strictly 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties;  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  enjoining  "  all  magistrates  of  sea- 
ports, customers,  searchers,  and  other  officers,"  to 
suffer  no  ships  coming  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
enter  any  Scottish  harbour,  nor  passengers  in  them 
to  land,  "  till  first  the  ships  were  searched  for  certain 
seditious  writs,  pamphlets,  and  books"  "  tending  to 
treason  and  sedition  against  the  king,  which  were 
printed  in  the  Low  Countries."  Any  violation 
of  this  proclamation  was  punished  with  great 
severity.  A  wealthy  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was 
believed  to  have  assisted  in  the  importation  of 
these  obnoxious  pamphlets,  and  the  fine  which 
was  in  consequence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  king 
was  so  large  as  to  be  a  virtual  confiscation  of 
the  victim's  whole  property.  The  advisers  of  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  James  imparted  his  design, 
were  so  much  afraid  of  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue  from  this  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
stretch  of  prerogative,  that  they  concealed  it  not 
only  from  the  public,  but  from  their  fellow- 
councillors.  Through  some  channel  or  other, 
however,  a  rumour,  or  "  bruit,"  as  it  was  termed, 
got  abroad  respecting  the  king's  design;  and  the 
persons  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  confidence 
on  the  subject  wrote  to  him  in  great  alarm,  to  tell 
his  Majesty  they  "  were  so  moved  with  the  rare- 
ness of  the  matter,  and  the  apprehension  of  fear 
upon  the  preparation  and  consequence  thereof,  as 
we  have  not  heard  of  a  matter  so  hardly  tane  with, 
and  so  dangerously  apprehended  by  all  ranks  of 
persons.  F^»r  the  like  of  this  fine  was  never  heard 
of  in  this  kingdom,  and  there  never  was  a  crime, 
how  grievous  soever,  whilk  was  punished  by  fining, 
that  received  such  a  censure.  Nor  can  the  means 
of  private  persons  afford  such  sums;  and  the  man 
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himself,  although  In  the  general  opinion  he  be 
wealthy,  is  not  known  to  have  so  much  stock  as 
the  sum  imposed.  And  if  it  be  left  on  record,  it 
will  impart  the  effect  of  ane  forfeiture,  and  a 
depriving  him  of  his  whole  estate;  whilk  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  respect  being  had  to  the 
quality  of  the  offence  and  quantity  of  the  fine, 
will  not  be  warranted  by  example,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  will  not  subsist  by  course  of 
justice.  The  consideration  whereof  hath  moved 
us  hithertills  to  conceal  the  fine,  being  persuaded 
that  the  council  would  never  allow  thereof;  and 
we  were  loath  that  any  of  your  Majesty's  di^p-» 
tions  should  receive  an  interruption  or  hard 
interpretation."* 

The  state  of  affairs  must  have  appeared  very 
dangerous,  when  even  the  proverbially  -  slavish 
courtiers  of  James  were  constrained  thus  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  regarding  the  policy  which 
he  was  pursuing.  But  the  reign  of  the  "British 
Solomon",  as  James  was  termed  by  his  flatterers, 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  death  of  his 
cousin  and  confidential  counsellor,  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1625, 
greatly  affected  him  and  depressed  his  spirits. 
"  If  the  branches  be  thus  cut  down,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  the  stock  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  long." 
His  constitution,  which  was  never  robust,  had  been 
injured  by  his  copious  potations  of  spiced  wines, 
and  his  health  had  for  some  time  been  visibly 
declining.  In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  assumed  the  form  of  a  violent  fever,  under 
which  he  sank  on  the  27th  of  March,  having  lived 
fifty-nine  years  and  reigned  over  England  twenty- 
two.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  predeceased  him. 

The  personal  appearance  of  James  was  far  from 
prepossessing.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  a  courtier 
of  the  day,  who  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  king's  person  and  manners,  describes  him  as 
about  the  middle  stature,  and  though  not  corpu- 
lent having  the  appearance  of  being  so  from  the 
peculiar  fashion  of  his  doublet,  which  was  quilted 
so  as  to  be  stiletto-proof.  His  legs  were  so  weak 
in  infancy  that  he  was  seven  years  of  age  before 
he  could  walk,  and  they  seem  never  to  have 
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acquired  sufficient  strength  gracefully  to  support 
his  body.  Hence  his  gait  was  feeble,  awkward, 
and  undignified.  His  habits  were  slovenly  and 
disgusting.  He  never  washed  his  hands,  but 
merely  wiped  the  points  of  his  fingers  with  a  wet 
napkin.  His  eyes  were  large  and  staring.  He 
had  very  little  beard.  His  tongue  was  too  large 
for  his  mouth  ;  his  utterance  was  in  consequence 
thick  and  indistinct,  and  when  he  drank,  a  portion 
of  his  liquor  usually  escaped  back  into  the  cup 
from  the  sides  of  his  mouth. 

As  regards  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  James,  "  he.  was  deeply  learned,  without  pos- 
sessing useful  knowledge ;  sagacious  in  many 
individual  cases,  without  having  real  wisdom ; 
fond  of  his  power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and 
augment  it,  yet  willing  to  resign  the  direction  of 
that,  and  of  himself,  to  the  most  unworthy 
favourites ;  a  big  and  bold  assertor  of  his  rights 
in  words,  ye£  one  who  tamely  saw  them  trampled 
on  in  deeds ;  a  lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he 
was  always  outwitted ;  and  one  who  feared  war, 
where  conquests  might  have  been  easy.  He  was 
fond  of  his  dignity,  while  he  was  perpetually 
degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity  ;  capable  of  much 
public  labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the 
meanest  amusement;  a  wit,  though  a  pedant;  and 
a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation  of  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his  timidity  of 
temper  was  not  uniform  ;  and  there  were  moments 
of  his  life,  and  those  critical,  in  which  he  showed 
the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in 
trifles,  and  a  trifler  where  serious  labour  was 
required  ;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet  too 
often  profane  in  his  language  ;  just  and  beneficent 
by  nature,  he  yet  gave  way  to  the  iniquities  and 
oppression  of  others.  He  was  penurious  regarding 
money  which  he  had  to  give  from  his  own  hand, 
yet  inconsiderately  and  unboundedly  profuse  of 
that  which  he  did  not  see.  In  a  word,  those  good 
qualities  which  displayed  themselves  in  particular 
cases  and  occasions  were  not  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
firm  and  comprehensive  to  regulate  his  general 
conduct;  and  showing  themselves  as  they  occasion- 
ally did,  only  entitled  James  to  the  character 
bestowed  on  him  by  Sully — that  he  was  the 
wisest  fool  in  Christendom."* 
*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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James  was  succeeded  ojWthe  throne  by  his  only 
surviving  son  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  accession  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  whole  nation.  Four  days  later 
he  was  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  with 
the  customary  formalities. 

Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  new  sovereign 
would  grant  some  relief  to  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, who  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  innova- 
tions which  his  father  had  made  in  the  constitution 
of  their  church ;  and  a  humble  supplication  was  at 


once  forwarded  to  the  kirn 


redress  of 


the  grievances  under  which  his  Scottish  subjects 
laboured.  His  answer  completely  dissipated  any 
hopes  they  .might  have  cherished  of  relief  at  his 
hands.  He  expressed  his  resolution  to  maintain  at 
all  hazards  the  form  of  government  which  his 
father  had  established  in  Scotland,  and  laid  his 
commands  on  the  bishops  diligently  to  carry  out 
the  policy  which  the  late  king  had  originated. 
Severe  penalties  were  at  the  same  time  threatened 
against  all  who  should  mislead  the  people  into  the 
belief  that  the  new  sovereign  intended  to  make 
any  change  in  the  government  of  the  church ;  and 
the  town  council  of  Edinburgh  were  imperatively 
enjoined  to  choose  for  their  magistrates  none  but 
those  persons  who  had  complied  with  the  Articles 
of  Perth.  The  important  office  of  chancellor  was 
conferred  on  Spottiswood,  the  primate  of  the 
Scotch  church;  the  bishop  of  Ross  was  appointed 
treasurer,  and  nine  of  the  other  prelates  were  made 
privy  councillors.  These  arrangements  certainly 
did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority^ 
cither  among  the  nobles  or  the  people  of  Scotland ; 
while  the  marriage  of  the  king  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
VOL.  IV. 


princess,  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  excited  strong 
suspicions,  that  while  oppressing  the  Presbyterians, 
he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  adherents  of  the 
Romish  church. 

The  next  step  taken  by  Charles  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  his  unpopularity  among  the 
nobles.  His  father  had,  some  time  before  his 
death,  projected  the  revocation  of  the  tithes  and 
benefices  which  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
crown  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  had 
afterwards  been  conferred  on  the  nobility  ;  but  the 
scheme  had  been  laid  aside  for  a  time  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  now,  however,  revived  by  Charles, 
and  the  earl  of  Nithsdale  was  sent  down  as  royal 
commissioner  in  1628  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
Estates,  and  to  demand  from  them  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  tithes  and  other  church 
property  which  had  reverted  to  the  crown  at  the 
Reformation,  and  had  since  that  time  been  granted 
to  the  barons.  But  the  nobles,  though  apparently 
quite  indifferent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  prcsby- 
terian  polity,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  resent  any 
ecclesiastical  innovations  which  the  king  might 
think  fit  to  make,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
surrender  the  spoils  of  the  old  church  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  especially  when  these  valu- 
able possessions  were  demanded  for  the  purpose  of 
aggrandizing  a  body  of  men  whose  ambition  and 
increasing  influence  had  already  excited  their  jeal- 
ousy. So  strong  was  their  indignation  at  the 
proposal,  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  resist 
it,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  and  even  to  put 
the  commissioner  and  his  adherents  to  death  on  the 
spot,  if  he  should  persist  in  his  attempt  to  carry  out 
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the  obnoxious  project.  Fortunately,  however, 
Lord  Nithsdale,  forewarned  of  his  danger,  with- 
held this  portion  of  his  instructions,  and  returned 
to  London  leaving  the  main  object  of  his  mission 
unfulfilled.* 

The  king  was  so  provoked  at  the  opposition 
that  he  had  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  that  he 
ordered  the  Act  of  Revocation,  which  had  already 
been  prepared,  to  be  at  once  proclaimed  in  the 
usual  form  at  the  market-cross  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  To  the  dismay  and  indignation  of  the 
nobles,  it  was  found  to  extend  to  a  period  of 
eighty-three  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  to 
include  every  grant  made  in  the  reign,  not  only  of 
James,  but  of  his  mother.  Even  the  members 
of  the  privy  council,  and  not  a  few  of  the  clergy 
themselves,  regarded  with  apprehension  and  dis- 
like such  a  sweeping  measure,  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  interests  it  was  designed  to  promote. 
Sir  James  Balfour,  an  active  courtier  and  politician, 
terms  it  that  revocation  "  of  which  the  king- 
dom received  so  much  prejudice,  and  in  effect  was 
the  groundstone  of  all  the  mischief  that  followed 
after,  both  to  this  king's  government  and  family; 
and  whoever  were  the  contrivers  of  it  deserve, 
they  and  all  their  posterity,  to  be  reputed  by  these 
three  kingdoms  infamous  and  accursed  for  ever."  f 

At  this  time  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
officers  of  state  ;  the  privy  council  and  courts  of 
law  were  reconstructed  by  dismissals  and  fresh 
appointments,  and  a  new  court  was  established, 
called  "  The  Commission  to  try  Grievances."  Of 
this  new  tribunal  Sir  James  Balfour  remarks — 
"  The  wisest  and  best-sighted  not  only  feared 
but  did  see  that  this  new  commissional  court  was 
nothing  else  but  the  Star-chamber  court  of  En£- 
land  under  another  name,  come  down  here  to  play 
the  tyrant  with  a  specious  visor  on  its  face.  But 
after  much  debate  between  the  nobility  then  at 
court  and  his  Majesty  thereanent,  it  being  sorely 
cried  out  against  by  all  honest  men,  it  evanished 
in  itself  without  so  much  as  ever  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  therein  named."  | 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  were  of  course 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  great  nobles,  among 
whom  the  revenues  of  the  old  church  had  for  the 
most  part  been  divided ;  and  they  were  supported  by 
the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  were  well  aware  that, 

*  Burnet's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  24.    Row's  History,  p.  2G5. 
f  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.        j  Balfour's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 


whatever  part  of  the  tithes  might  be  rescued  from 
the  grasp  of  the  aristocracy,  none  of  it  would  fall 
to  their  share.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minor 
gentry  and  landowners,  who  had  long  suffered 
from  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  the  tithes 
were  collected  by  the  nobility  (who  were  the 
titulars  or  lay  proprietors  of  the  tithes),  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  scale  of  the 
clergy  and  the  crown.  In  the  end,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  harassing  contest,  the  lay  holders  of 
the  teinds  were  fain  to  compromise  their  claims, 
and  to  surrender  their  teinds  at  a  valuation  fixed 
by  certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  to 
decide  such  questions.  The  tithe  was  at  the  same 
time  commuted  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent,  and 
the  owners  of  tithable  property  were  empowered 
to  compel  the  titular  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  the 
tithe  at  nine  years'  purchase.  This  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  but  a  source  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  dissatisfaction  to  the  nobility, 
while  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  community 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  this  settlement  was  by 
no  means  final. 

It  was  not  until  1633  that  Charles  visited 
Scotland  —  a  delay  caused  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  in  his  southern  dominions,  but 
which  excited  complaints  among  his  Scottish 
subjects,  who  seemed  to  think  that  it  implied  a 
contemptuous  opinion  of  his  ancient  kingdom 
on  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  He  was,  not- 
withstanding, received  with  great  demonstrations 
of  joy,  and  was  entertained  with  a  magnificence 
and  profusion  which  involved  a  number  of  the 
nobles  in  permanent  embarrassments.  He  made 
his  public  entry  into  the  capital  of  Scotland  on 
the  15th  of  June,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  train; 
and  his  coronation  took  place  three  days  later, 
with  great  state  and  solemnity,  in  the  abbey 
church  of  Holyrood.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  Laud  ;  and  the  ceremonials  per- 
formed and  the  dresses  worn  by  the  prelates  who 
officiated,  "  smelt  so  much  of  Popery"  as  to  excite 
no  little  anxiety  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation  a  Parliament 
was  held,  which  sat  only  two  days.  Its  subser- 
viency to  the  court  was  secured  by  a  new  and 
dexterous  mode  of  appointing  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  as  the  committee  was  called  by  whom 
the  measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature 
were   adjusted.     This   committee   consisted  of 
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twenty-four  members,  eight  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  three  Estates.  On  this  occasion  eight 
prelates  were  chosen  by  the  nobles,  virtually 
indeed  by  the  chancellor.  They  in  turn  nom- 
inated eight  temporal  peers,  and  these  sixteen 
selected  the  eight  representatives  of  the  lesser 
barons  and  burgesses.  The  first  act  of  the  Par- 
liament was  to  vote  the  supplies,  which  they  did 
with  unprecedented  promptitude  and  liberality. 
The  next  proposal  of  the  court,  however,  met 
with  a  different  reception.  Under  the  pretext  of 
renewing  certain  laws  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.,  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
brought  forward  an  Act  embracing  two  things 
which  had  no  apparent  connection — a  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  royal  prerogative,  -which 
was  readily  accepted  by  the  wdiole  House,  and  an 
Act  for  regulating  the  apparel  of  ecclesiastics, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  suspicion,  both 
by  the  Estates  and  the  people,  as  indicating  the 
popish  tendencies  of  the  king  and  his  ecclesiastical 
advisers.  The  carl  of  Rothes  proposed  that  these 
Acts  should  be  considered  separately,  but  Charles 
peremptorily  insisted  that  both  should  be  passed, 
or  both  rejected;  and  holding  up  the  roll  of  the 
Estates  he  exclaimed,  "Your  names  arc  here,  I 
shall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  service."  * 
It  was  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  articles  were 
rejected  by  a  majority,  and  that  the  clerk  registrar, 
John  Hay,  by  order  of  the  king  reported  that 
the  articles  were  carried  in  the  affirmative.  A 
scrutiny  was  demanded  by  the  earl  of  Eothes, 
but  was  refused  by  his  Majesty.  The  Act  be- 
came law,  to  bear  its  appropriate  fruit  at  no 
distant  day. 

The  proceedings  of  this  short  but  subservient 
meeting  of  the  Estates  have  been  justly  char- 
acterized by  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  says: — "  Of 
thirty-one  Acts  and  statutes  concluded  in  this 
Parliament,  not  three  of  them  but  were  most 
hurtful  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  as  it 
were  as  many  partitions  to  sejmrate  the  king 
from  his  people.  This  Parliament  was  led  on  by 
the  episcopal  and  court  faction,  which  thereafter 
proved  to  be  that  stone  that  afterwards  crushed 
them  in  pieces,  and  the  fuel  of  that  flame  which  set 
all  Britain  afire  not  long  thereafter."  f  Although 
the  Acts  passed  by  this  Parliament  were  in  them- 
selves of  no  great  importance,  it  is  worthy  of  note 

*  Burnet ;  Row,  p.  367.     State  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  CO  1. 
f  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  '200. 


that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
there  was  an  open  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
the  Estates,  and  the  latter  were  evidently  deter- 
mined to  resent  the  attempted  invasion  of  thcii 
rights  and  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king,  who  had  in  various  ways  shown  his  dislike 
for  the  nobles  who  had  opposed  his  projects,  now 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  one  of  their  leaders, 
which  he  hoped  would  frighten  the  rest  into 
submission. 

Charles  quitted  the  Scottish  capital  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  returned  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
Greenwich,  where  his  queen  during  his  absence 
had  given  birth  to  her  second  son,  the  unfortunate 
James — the  last  king  of  his  family  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Shortly 
before  the  departure  of  the  king  from  Scotland,  a 
supplication  had  been  prepared  by  the  nobles  who 
had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  for  the  purpose 
of  vindicating  their  conduct  from  the  aspersions 
which  had  been  cast  upon  them  by  the  prelates 
and  the  minions  of  the  court.  It  was  expressed 
in  language  studiously  respectful  and  temperate, 
and  admitted  the  royal  prerogative  in  unlimited 
terms,  but  declared  that  the  supplicants  had  been 
constrained  to  disapprove  of  certain  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  court,  because  they  dreaded  that 
these  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of  further 
ecclesiastical  innovations.  The  supplication  had 
been  prepared  by  William  Haig  of  Bemerside,  an 
advocate  ;  but  it  was  revised  by  Lord  Balmerino, 
one  of  the  opposition  barons.  The  earl  of  Kothes 
undertook  the  perilous  task  of  presenting  the 
document  to  the  king ;  but  at  the  first  intimation 
of  his  intention  or  wish  Charles  manifested  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  displeasure,  and  Rothes 
returned  the  paper  to  Balmerino  with  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  present  it. 

A  copy  of  the  supplication,  however,  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained  by  Hay  of  Naughton,  a 
personal  enemy  of  Balmerino,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  Spottiswood,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews.  This  crafty  prelate  immediately  repaired 
to  court,  and  laid  the  document  before  the  king. 
It  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of  Bal- 
merino, as  a  warning  to  the  other  nobles  of  what 
was  in  store  for  them  if  they  should  persist  in 
their  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  The  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Haig  the 
real  author  of  the  petition,  apprised  of  these  pro- 
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cecdings,  made  his  escape  from  the  country  and 
took  refuge  in  Holland. 

Balmerino  was  brought  to  trial  for  a  capital 
offence,  on  a  charge  of  what  was  called  "  leasing 
making,"  or  the  uttering  a  document  tending  to 
excite  sedition,  or  to  sow  dissension  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects.  The  inoffensive  and 
respectful  supplication  was  branded  in  the  indict- 
ment as  a  "  scandalous,  odious,  and  seditious  libel," 
and  a  packed  jury,  with  the  earl  of  Traquair,  the 
lord  treasurer,  as  foreman,  were  impannelled  to 
try  the  accused  noble.  But  so  flagrant  was  the 
case  that  even  the  crown  counsel  proceeded  with 
marked  hesitation  in  carrying  on  the  prosecution, 
and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  extorted  from  the  jury 
only  by  the  casting  vote  of  their  foreman,  Traquair. 

These  iniquitous  proceedings  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary ferment  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. "  The  common  people  avowedly,"  says 
Row,  "  with  loud  and  high  lifted  up  voices,  were 
praying  for  Lord  Balmerino,  and  for  all  those  that 
loved  him  and  his  cause,  and  prayed  for  a  plague 
to  come  upon  them  that  had  the  blame  of  his 
trouble."  And  Bishop  Burnet  states  that,  when  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  against  Balmerino, 
"  many  meetings  were  held  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
either  to  force  the  prison  to  set  him  at  liberty,  or 
if  that  failed,  to  avenge  his  death  both  on  the 
court  and  on  the  eight  jurors — some  undertaking 
to  kill  them,  and  others  to  burn  their  houses. 
When  the  earl  of  Traquair  understood  this  he 
went  to  the  court  and  told  the  king  that  the  Lord 
Balmerino's  life  was  in  his  hands,  but  the  execu- 
tion was  in  no  sort  advisable  ;  so  he  procured  his 
pardon."*  No  credit,  however,  was  given  to 
Charles  and  his  ministers  for  this  act  of  clemency. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  they  would  have 
carried  the  sentence  of  death  into  effect  if  they 
had  dared,  and  that  Balmerino's  pardon  was  ex- 
torted from  them,  not  by  a  regard  to  justice, 
but  by  the  apprehension  of  a  popular  outbreak. 

The  persecution  of  Balmerino,  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  unjust,  for  no  offence  except  his  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  court,  carried  on  in  a 
manner  at  once  legal  and  moderate,  inflicted 
irreparable  injury  on  the  royal  interests  in  Scot- 
land. "  My  father,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  often 
told  me  that  the  ruin  of  the  king's  affairs  in 
Scotland  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that 
prosecution." 

*  History,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 


The  popular  discontent  with  the  policy  of  the 
court  was  not  lessened  by  the  growing  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  honours 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  king.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Kinnaird,  the  chancellor,  the  great  seal  was 
conferred  on  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  the  first 
time  this  office  had  been  held  by  a  churchman 
since  the  Reformation.  The  office  of  lord  trea- 
surer, the  second  in  the  state,  was  next  solicited 
by  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Boss;  and  out  of  fourteen 
prelates  no  fewer  than  nine  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council.  But  what  was  of  far 
more  importance,  William  Laud  was  at  this  juncture 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  assert  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
over  the  Scottish  church.  His  imperious  orders 
to  the  prelates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  should  be  conducted  by  them  were 
slavishly  obeyed  by  the  bishops,  who,  well  aware 
of  their  unpopularity  among  the  people,  durst 
not  disobey  the  orders  of  the  court,  no  matter 
how  unreasonable  or  impolitic.  They  could  only 
venture  to  plead  that  the  "  full  conformity 
in  the  churches  "  which  the  meddling  archbishop 
required,  "  must  be  the  work  of  time." 

Laud  was,  however,  determined  to  brook  no  delay 
in  carrying  out  his  schemes.  In  1636  a  document 
was  issued,  called  "  Canons  and  Constitutions 
Ecclesiastical,  gathered  and  put  in  form  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ratified 
and  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  royal  warrant,  and 
ordained  to  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  all 
others  whom  it  may  concern."  If  Laud  did  not 
prepare  the  original  draught,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  revised  the  whole  work,  and  that  the 
canons  were  adopted  by  the  king  and  issued  as  his 
personal  act,  without  any  official  consultation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  church.  Even  Heylin, 
obsequious  as  he  is  to  royalty,  speaking  of  the 
complaints  which  the  Scottish  people  made  of 
the  canons,  as  "  subjecting  the  nation  to  the 
discipline  of  a  foreign  church,"  says,  "  Juster  cause 
they  seemed  to  have  for  disclaiming  the  said  Book 
of  Canons,  because  not  made  nor  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  own  approbation  and  consent, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  church  in  all  times 
and  nations.  Canons  and  constitutions  ecclesias- 
tical," he  adds,  "  were  to  be  advised  and  framed  by 
bishops  and  other  learned  men  assembled  in  a 
general  council,  and  testified  by  the  subscription 
of  such  bishops  as  were  then  assembled. '  The 
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Scottish  prelates  must  have  felt  keenly  the  humilia- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Charles  and  Laud  ;  but  as  they 
had  no  support  either  from  the  aristocracy  or  the 
people,  they  had  to  bear  in  silence  and  without 
sympathy  the  treatment  they  had  received. 

A  crisis  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  in  a 
brief  space  the  expected  explosion  took  place. 
The  Scottish  clergy  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  in  public  worship  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  and  the  Psalm-book,  popularly  styled 
"Knox's  Liturgy,"  a  much  simpler  form  of  worship 
than  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It 
was  now  resolved  to  supersede  this  old  national 
liturgy  by  a  new  Service-book,  which,  wherever 
it  differed  from  the  English  Prayer-book,  tended 
more  directly  towards  Popery.  It  was  therefore 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  both  on  this  account 
and  because  it  was  imposed  by  the  authority 
of  the  English  court.  "  It  was  thought,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  no  other  than  a  subjection  to 
England  by  receiving  laws  from  thence,  of 
which  they  were  most  jealous  and  which  they 
most  passionately  abhorred.* 

In  this  excited  state  of  public  feeling  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  king  for  the  immediate  obser- 
vance of  the  new  liturgy;  and  on  the  16th  of 
July  intimation  was  made  that,  by  the  express 
command  of  his  Majesty,  it  should  be  publicly 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  on  the  next 
Lord's  day.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  the 
explosion,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  ruinous  policy  of  the  king  and  Laud.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  appointed,  the  usual  prayers 
were  read  in  St.  Giles'  cathedral  from  the  old 
Book  of  Common  Order,  in  the  presence  of  the 
chancellor,  several  of  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  a 
number  of  the  bishops,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  filled  the  large 
edifice.  The  dean  then,  arrayed  in  his  surplice, 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  to  read  the  service 
from  the  new  volume,  which  was  conspicuous  for 
its  size,  its  type,  and  its  pictorial  decorations.  At 
once  a  loud  clamour  broke  out,  a  stool  was  hurled 
at  the  head  of  the  dean,f  and  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  confusion  ensued  which  so  alarmed  the  tcr- 

•  Clarendon's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  lfiG. 
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rified  dignitary  that,  afraid  of  being  torn  in  pieces, 
he  threw  off  his  surplice  and  lied. 

The  bishop  of  Edinburgh  then  mounted  the 
pulpit  and  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  allay  the  tumult. 
Stones,  sticks,  and  other  missiles,  were  thrown  at 
him  from  various  quarters  of  the  church,  and  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  he  would 
have  suffered  some  personal  injury.  The  rioters 
were  at  last  expelled  ;  and  the  doors  having  been 
fastened,  the  service  was  concluded  without  further 
interruption.  But  the  excluded  mob  meanwhile 
violently  assailed  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  shout- 
ing, "A  pope,  a  pope!  Antichrist!  Pull  him 
down !  Stone  him  !  "  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  the  bishop  on  his  appearance  in  the 
street  was  threatened  and  hustled  by  the  populace, 
and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  earl  of. 
Roxburgh,  the  lord  privy  seal,  who  gave  him 
shelter  in  his  carriage  and,  protected  by  an  armed 
escort,  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  his  house. 

In  consequence  of  these  violent  proceedings 
the  capital  was  placed  under  a  kind  of  ecclesias- 
tical interdict.  The  chancellor,  in  his  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  three  other  prelates,  suspended 
all  assemblies  for  public  worship  until  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  should  be  known,  and  issued 
instructions  to  the  clergy  "  that  neither  the  old 
service  nor  the  new  established  service  be  used  in 
the  interim."  "  For  a  month's  space  or  thereby 
after  the  first  tumult,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"there  was  a  kind  of  vacancy  of  divine  service 
upon  the  week-days;  the  churches  standing  deso- 
late, without  cither  preaching  weekly  as  the 
custom  was,  or  morning  and  evening  prayer  daily, 
which  looked  like  a  kind  of  episcopal  interdict 
which  the  town  was  put  under,  which  did  but 
heighten  the  rage  of  the  people,  who  were  already 
in  a  distemper  and  discontentment."  * 

The  members  of  the  privy  council  were  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  peril  which  persistence  in  the 
attempt  to  force  the  Service-book  on  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  involve;  and  apprehensive  that  a 
dangerous  disaffection  to  the  government  might 
be  the  result,  they  sent  a  representation  to  the 
king  informing  him  that  opposition  to  the  liturgy 
was  daily  increasing  among  all  ranks,  and  praying 
his  Majesty  to  summon  some  of  their  number  to 
his  presence,  that  they  might  more  fully  explain 
to  him  the  position  of  affairs.  But  Charles  and 
his  advisers  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  state  of 

•  Gordon's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  14, 
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feeling  in  Scotland  and  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  ruin  of  their  policy,  but  they  were 
indignant  at  the  reluctance  of  the  privy  council 
to  carry  out  the  royal  mandate.  "  His  Majesty," 
wrote  Laud,  "  takes  it  very  ill  that  the  business 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  Service-book 
hath  been  so  weakly  carried,  and  hath  great  reason 
to  think  himself  and  his  government  dishonoured 
by  the  late  tumult  in  Edinburgh,  July  23rd,  and 
therefore  expects  that  your  lordship  and  the  rest 
of  the  honourable  council  set  yourselves  to  it,  that 
the  liturgy  may  be  established  orderly  and  with 
peace,  to  repair  what  hath  been  done  amiss." 

The  king  himself  returned  a  haughty  and  im- 
perious reply  to  the  council,  upbraiding  them  for 
their  pusillanimity,  and  ordering  them  to  bring 
"  the  rude  and  base  people"  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  riot  to  punishment,  and  also  to  give  due  sup- 
port to  the  clergy.  An  order  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  under  the  king's  hand,  enjoining  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  canons  and  the  absolute  use  of  the 
Service-book  throughout  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  to  the  new  liturgy 
was  rapidly  spreading  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  great  numbers  of  petitions,  or  "suppli- 
cations," as  they  were  termed,  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  upon  the  council,  complaining  of  the 
innovations  as  unauthorized  either  by  the  Estates 
or  the  Assembly,  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  an  invasion  of  the  national  liberties,  as  an 
unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
English  court,  and  as  savouring  of  Popery.  The 
Supplicants  expressed  great  reverence  for  the  per- 
son and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  they 
allege  had  been  misled  by  the  bishops — the  prime 
originators  of  all  the  mischief;  and  declared  that 
they  are  persuaded  "  that  these  their  proceedings 
are  contrary  to  our  gracious  sovereign  his  pious 
intention,  who,  out  of  his  zeal  and  princely  care 
for  the  preservation  of  true  religion  established  in 
this  his  ancient  kingdom,  has  ratified  the  same  in 
his  Highness'  Parliament,  1633,  and  so  his  Majesty 
to  be  highly  wronged  by  the  said  prelates,  who 
have  so  far  abused  their  credit  with  so  good  a 
king  as  thus  to  ensnare  his  subjects,  peril  our 
kirk,  undermine  religion  in  doctrine,  sacraments, 
and  discipline,  move  discontent  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects  and  discord  between  subject  and 
subject,  contrary  to  several  Acts  of  Parliament." 

The  ranks  of  the  Supplicants  were  in  a  short 
time  swelled  by  not  fewer  than  twenty  of  the 


nobles,  a  great  number  of  barons  and  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  influence,  nearly  a  hundred  ministers, 
together  with  the  provosts  of  many  of  the  large 
towns,  and  commissioners  from  country  parishes. 
As  the  battle  was  evidently  to  be  fought  in  the 
capital,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  between 
the  hostile  parties  proceedings  were  mutually  sus- 
pended elsewhere,  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  it  is  alleged  by  a  simultane- 
ous impulse,  to  receive  from  the  council  an  answer 
to  their  petitions. 

At  this  juncture  the  duke  of  Lennox  happened 
to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  his  way  to  London, 
and  consented  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  supplications 
to  the  king  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
mind  of  this  powerful  nobleman,  who  was  the  king's 
cousin,  with  a  deep  sense  both  of  their  numbers 
and  wrongs,  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  from  Holy- 
rood  to  the  council-chamber  in  the  High  Street 
between  two  rows  of  petitioners,  "  the  ministers 
being  all  ranked  betwixt  the  Cross  and  the  Lucken- 
booths  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate  ;  the  nobilitv 
and  gentry  all  ranked  on  the  north  side  over 
against  the  said  Luckenbooths.*  When  the  duke 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  London  he  carried 
with  him  sixty-eight  petitions,  signed  by  the 
various  classes  of  supplicants,  and  he  was  earnestly 
entreated  by  the  council  to  make  his  Majesty 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland 
towards  the  new  ritual. 

The  royal  answer  was  delayed  so  long  that 
great  impatience  was  displayed  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  to  learn  the 
result  of  the  appeal  to  the  court.  The  answer  at 
length  arrived  about  the  middle  of  October,  when 
Edinburgh  was  crowded  with  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
burghers,  ministers,  and  commons,  from  almost 
every  county  of  Scotland.  On  the  17th  three  pro- 
clamations were  read  at  the  Cross  by  the  council, 
on  the  authority  and  by  the  express  command  of 
the  king.  The  first  commanded  the  Supplicants 
who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  to  quit  it  within 
twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  treason.  The  second 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  and  the  supreme 
courts  of  law  to  Linlithgow.  The  third  denounced 
a  book  very  popular  at  this  period,  Gillespie's 
"  Dispute  against  the  English  Popish  Ceremonies, 
obtruded  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  enjoined 
all  who  possessed  the  book  to  bring  it  to  the 
council  before  a  day  named,  under  the  penalty 
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that,  if  tliey  failed  to  obey  this  order,  they  should 
"  incur  the  like  censure  and  punishment  as  the 
author  may  be  found  to  deserve  for  anything  con- 
tained in  that  book.1' 

The  reading  of  these  proclamations,  and  espe- 
cially the  .threat  to  remove  the  council  and  the 
courts  of  law  from  the  city,  roused  into  fury  the 
mob  of  Edinburgh,  who  immediately  surrounded 
the  council-chamber,  where  the  town  council  were 
at  the  moment  assembled,  and  demanded  with 
fierce  threats  that  the  provost  and  councillors 
should  appoint  commissioners  to  join  the  other 
supplicants,  and  should  promise  to  reinstate  the 
ministers  who  had  been  suspended  from  office  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  the  liturgy.  These 
demands  were  promptly  complied  with  ;  and  some- 
what mollified  by  these  concessions,  the  mob  were 
about  to  disperse  when  they  observed  Sydscrf, 
bishop  of  Galloway,  who  was  suspected  of  popish 
leanings,  walking  alon£  the  street  towards  the 
council-house.  They  immediately  surrounded  the 
unpopular  prelate,  and  hustled  and  pulled  him 
about  in  a  violent  manner.  With  considerable 
difficulty  he  found  shelter  in  the  council-house, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  clamorous  mob. 
The  earls  of  Traquair  and  Wigtown,  and  other 
members  of  the  council,  hearing  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  bishop,  hastened  to  his  relief,  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  crowd  to  disperse.  But, 
instead  of  being  able  to  relieve  him,  they  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  same  peril.  Traquair, 
the  lord  treasurer,  who  appears  to  have  carried  his 
official  insignia,  was  jostled  and  thrown  down,  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  made 
his  way  into  the  council-house,  leaving  his  hat,  his 
cloak,  and  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
In  this  extremity,  the  magistrates  having  admitted 
that  they  were  powerless  to  restore  order,  the 
besieged  officials  were  constrained  to  apply  for 
protection  to  the  leaders  of  the  Supplicants,  who 
immediately  came  to  their  relief  and  extricated 
them  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

In  defiance  of  the  royal  proclamation  the  crowd 

of  Supplicants  remained  in  Edinburgh,  and  their 

numbers  continued  stcadilv  to  increase.   In  answer 
j 

to  the  remonstrances  of  the  council,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  daily  additions  made  to  the  ranks 
of  the  petitioners,  and  represented  that  their  meet- 
ing so  frequently  and  in  such  numbers  was  dis- 
orderly and  illegal  and  tended  to  disturb  the  public 


peace,  the  leaders  intimated  their  willingness,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  the  action  of  so  large  a  body,  to  intrust  the 
management  of  their  case  to  a  small  committee 
selected  from  each  of  the  classes  into  which  the 
petitioners  were  politically  and  socially  divided — 
the  nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses,  and  clergy. 
Each  of  these  classes  were  to  elect  four  represent- 
atives, and  the  sixteen  thus  appointed  were  to 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  Supplicants,  to  pro- 
secute their  charges  against  the  bishops,  and  to 
remain  in  Edinburgh  to  await  the  answer  of  the 
king  to  their  petition.  In  this  manner  originated 
the  celebrated  body  known  in  history  as  "  the 
Tables,"  which  exercised  a  most  important  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  destinies  of  the  country. 

The  council,  who  were  left  without  instructions 
to  guide  them  in  this  emergency,  and  found  them- 
selves powerless  to  restrain  the  hostile  crowd  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  inconsiderately  gave 
their  assent  to  this  proposal.*  They  speedily 
found  that  the  four  Tables  had  absorbed  the 
authority  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  the 
orders  issued  by  them  were  everywhere  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  The  great  body  of 
the  Supplicants,  having  intrusted  their  affairs  to 
leaders  in  whom  they  placed  entire  confidence  and 
under  whom  they  were  prepared  to  act,  returned 
to  their  homes,  but  held  themselves  in  readiness 
to  reassemble  on  the  first  summons. f 

Early  in  December  the  council  met  at  Lin- 
lithgow, and  by  the  king's  instructions  issued  a 
proclamation  intimating  that  his  Majesty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  "  disorderly,  tumultuous,  and 
barbarous  insolencies  committed  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,"  had  resolved  to  delay  "  such  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  petitions  of  his  subjects  as 
would  have  been  in  equity  expected  from  so  just 
and  religious  a  prince."  But  in  order  to  remove 
their  groundless  fears  he  was  pleased  to  declare 
that  he^"  abhorred  all  superstitions  of  Popery,  and 
that  he  would  be  most  careful  that  nothing  should 
be  allowed  within  his  dominions  but  what  should 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  religion  as  it  is  pre- 
sently professed  in  Scotland. "| 

This  assurance,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Supplicants,  and  they  speedily  showed  that  nothing 
would  content  them  except  a  distinct  revocation 
of  all  the  offensive  measures  adopted  by  the  court. 

•  Gordon's  Scots  Affairs,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 
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Their  representatives  put  their  demands  into  the 
form  of  "  a  protestation,"  which  they  presented  in 
a  body  to  the  council,  and  insisted  on  orally  de- 
bating at  the  council-board.  They  maintained 
that  as  the  bishops  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
case  they  were  disqualified  from  dealing  with  it, 
and  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  council  during 
the  discussion  of  the  sujDplication.  In  the  end  the 
bishops  agreed  to  withdraw,  rather  than  by  their 
jDresence  to  provoke  the  commissioners  to  present 
the  paper  of  "  declinature  "  which  they  had  pre- 
pared, protesting  in  strong  terms  against  their 
attendance. 

The  council  promised  that  they  would  represent 
to  the  king  "  the  weighty  and  important  matters  " 
contained  in  the  j)etitions  of  the  Supplicants;  and 
at  their  request  the  earl  of  Traquair,  the  lord 
treasurer,  was  summoned  to  court  to  lay  before 
his  Majesty  a  statement  of  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  increasing  number  and  influence  of 
the  Supplicants,  and  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the  new  ritual. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earl  recom- 
mended the  king  to  withdraw  the  canons  and  the 
liturgy,  provided  that  the  Supplicants  previously 
expressed  their  submission  to  his  Majesty  and 
entreated  his  forgiveness.  But  his  counsels  were 
overruled  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood  and  his  son,  the  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  especially  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  who 
recommended  that  no  concession  should  be  made 
to  men  who  had  resisted  the  royal  authority. 

Traquair  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  course  which  Charles  and  his 
English  counsellors  had  resolved  to  adopt ;  but  he 
obstinately  refused  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  deliver  to  the  council.  The 
Supplicants,  however,  had  been  made  aware  by 
means  of  secret  agents  at  court  of  the  precise 
tenor  of  Traquair's  instructions,  and  had  even 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  which  the 
council  were  enjoined  to  issue.  As  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  would  be  bound  to  obey  the  royal 
proclamation  if  they  received  it  in  silence,  they 
were  on  the  alert  to  protest  against  it,  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  publicly  announced.  The 
council,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  evade 
this  legal  formality  by  stealing  a  march  on  the 
Supplicants;  and  the  earls  of  Traquair  and  Rox- 
burgh set  out  for  Stirling  at  two  o'clock,  on  the 


morning  of  the  20th  of  February,  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  the  proclamation  there  before  the 
Supplicants  should  be  aware  of  their  intention. 
But  a  footman  of  the  lord  treasurer  happened 
before  leaving  Edinburgh  to  step  into  a  tavern  for 
'a  cup  of  ale,  and  incautiously  mentioned  that  his 
master  was  about  to  start  for  Stirling.  A  servant 
of  Lord  Lindsay  who  overheard  the  remark  imme- 
diately conveyed  the  intelligence  to  his  master, 
and  he  and  Lord  Home  as  speedily  as  possible 
took  horse,  and  evading  the  lord  treasurer  and 
Roxburgh  by  a  slight  detour  near  the  Torwood, 
reached  Stirling  an  hour  before  them.  When  the 
two  members  of  the  council  proceeded  to  the 
Cross,  accompanied  by  the  Lyon-herald,  to  issue 
the  proclamation  with  the  usual  formalities,  they 
found  Lindsay  and  Home,  accompanied  by  several 
hundreds  of  the  Supplicants,  in  waiting  to  hear  it 
read.  As  soon  as  the  herald  had  concluded,  the 
two  earls,  accompanied  by  a  notary,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  in  all  due  form  of  law  protested 
against  the  proclamation,  and  affixed  their  pro- 
testation to  the  market-cross.  A  similar  protest, 
which  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  the  effect 
of  suspending  the  operation  of  the  royal  order, 
was  repeated  at  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
in  every  other  town  where  the  proclamation  was 
published.* 

The  leaders  of  the  Supplicants  had  now  estab- 
lished a  power  within  the  state  stronger  than  the 
government,  whose  commands  every  where  met  with 
a  ready  obedience,  while  the  council  were  power- 
less to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  own  edicts. 
The  functions  of  the  government  were  thus  com- 
pletely superseded,  and  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
paralyzed.  In  these  perplexing  circumstances,  it 
wTas  no  longer  practicable  for  the  king  and  court 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
regardine:  the  new  Service-book  and  the  difficulties 
by  which  the  council  were  surrounded.  But  with 
his  characteristic  obstinacy,  Charles  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  had 
adopted,  and  to  make  no  concessions  to  popular 
feeling.  And  as  the  government  had  been  com- 
pletely baffled  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  the 
confederacy  opposed  to  them,  they  employed  every 
artifice  to  disunite  the  Supplicants,  and  to  induce 
them  to  believe  that  if  they  would  only  express 
their  submission  to  the  royal  authority  the  obnox- 
ious canons  and  liturgy  would  be  withdrawn. 
*  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  63.    Gordon's  Scots  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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In  order  to  defeat  these  machinations  of  their 
enemies,  the  leaders  of  the  Supplicants  resolved 
to  renew  the  National  Covenant.  This  project, 
which  has  been  pronounced  a  master-stroke  of 
policy,  is  generally  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
presbyterian  leader,  Johnston  of  Warriston,  in 
conjunction  with  Alexander  Henderson,  the  most 
sagacious  and  influential  clergyman  of  his  day. 
This  famous  document  had  been  originally  pre- 
pared in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  were 
everywhere  numerous  and  powerful,  and  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  restoration  of  the  papal  system 
both  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  denounced 
and  abjured  in  strong  terms  the  errors  of  Rome, 
and  solemnly  pledged  the  subscribers  to  adhere 
to  and  defend  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Reformed  church.  An  additional  clause  was  now 
added,  prepared  by  Henderson,  binding  them  to 
"  adhere  to  and  defend  the  true  religion,  and 
to  forbear  the  practice  of  all  innovations  already 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  God,  and  to 
labour  by  all  means  lawful  to  recover  the 
purity  and  liberty  of  the  gospel  as  it  was 
professed  and  established  before  the  aforesaid 
innovations."  At  the  same  time  its  promoters 
made  warm  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  indignantly  repudiated  the  charges  of  rebel- 
lion, of  combination  against  the  royal  authority, 
and  other  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  their 
adversaries. 

The  place  selected  for  the  subscription  to  the 
National  Covenant  was  the  churchyard  of  the 
famous  historic  church  of  the  Greyfriars,  noted 
alike  for  its  picturesque  situation  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  memory  of  illustrious  statesmen, 
scholars,  and  divines.  The  time  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  was  the  1st  of  March — a  day  of  solemn 
fasting  and  humiliation.  After  sermon,  an  eloquent 
address  by  Lord  Loudon,  and  prayer  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  Covenant  was  first  subscribed  by 
the  nobles  present,  who  with  uplifted  hands 
solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  duties  which  it 
prescribed.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
gentlemen,  ministers,  and  burgesses,  and  by  many 
thousands  of  all  ranks,  who  eagerly  pressed  forward 
and  subscribed  the  document  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit-stirring  scene  struck  dis- 
may into  the  hearts  of  the  prelates,  and  Spottis- 
"ivood,  the  primate,  exclaimed,  "  Now  all  that  we 
VI  l.  iv. 


have  been  doing  these  thirty  years  bypast  is  at 
once  thrown  away."  * 

The  combined  result  of  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  national  religion  and  national 
independence  swept  away  all  opposing  obstacles, 
and  fused  all  classes  into  one  compact  resolute 
mass,  determined  to  resist  to  the  death  the  inno- 
vations of  the  English  court.  "  Gentlemen  and 
noblemen."  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  carried 
copies  about  in  their  portmanteaus  or  pockets, 
requiring  subscriptions  thereunto,  and  using  their 
utmost  endeavours  with  their  friends  in  private 
for  to  subscribe.  It  was  subscribed  publicly  in 
churches,  ministers  exhorting  their  people  there- 
unto. It  was  also  subscribed  and  sworn  privately. 
All  had  power  to  take  the  oath,  and  were  licensed 
and  welcome  to  come  in  ;  and  any  that  pleased 
had  power  and  license  for  to  carry  the  Covenant 
about  with  him,  and  give  the  oath  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  subscribe  and  swear.  And  such  was 
the  zeal  of  many  subscribers  that  for  a  while  many 
subscribed  with  tears  on  their  checks  ;  and  it  is 
constantly  reported  that  some  did  draw  their  own 
blood  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink,  to  underwrite 
their  names."  f 

The  strong  religious  feeling  underlying  this 
national  conduct  was  made  evident  by  the  rule, 
that  none  were  allowed  to  subscribe  the  Covenant 
who  had  not  previously  partaken  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  signatures  of  not  a  few  influential 
persons  were  declined  on  account  of  their  supposed 
unfitness  for  such  a  sacred  undertaking.  "  Some 
men  of  no  small  note,"  says  Alexander  Henderson, 
"  offered  their  subscriptions,  and  were  refused  till 
time  should  prove  that  they  joined  from  love  to 
the  cause,  and  not  from  the  fear  of  man."  And 
Rothes  declared,  that  "  the  matter  was  so  holy  that 
they  held  it  to  be  irreligious  to  use  violent  means 
to  advance  such  a  work."  % 

The  Covenanters,  as  the  Supplicants  were  now 
termed,  used  every  effort  to  bring  the  statement  of 
their  grievances  directly  under  the  eye  of  the 
king,  and  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a  distinct 
statement  of  his  views  and  intentions,  but  without 
effect.  Their  "  Great  Supplication  "  was  sent  up 
to  London  to  be  presented  by  three  nobles,  Lennox, 
Huntly,  and  Morton,  who  were  not  Covenanters  ; 
but  the  king  refused  to  receive  it,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  returned  with  the  s:al  unbroken. 

*  Bishop  Gnthrie'a  Memoirs,  p  .1.'). 
\  Gordon's  Scots  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  1(3.  J  Kotbcs'  Kelnlion 
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Several  months  passed  away,  leaving  matters  in 
this  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state.  But  at 
length  it  was  rumoured  that  Charles  had  appointed 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne  after  the  house  of  Stewart,  as  his  repre- 
sentative and  lord  high  commissioner,  with  full 
powers  "  to  settle  the  late  disorders  in  the  kingdom." 
The  secret  instructions  given  to  this  nobleman, 
however,  clearly  prove  that  his  Majesty  was 
determined  to  make  no  real  concessions  to  the 
popular  demands.  The  marquis  was  to  deal 
"  privately  and  underhand  with  refractory  per- 
sons," to  bring  them  over  to  the  royal  side.  A 
royal  declaration  was  to  be  issued,  commanding 
"  the  delivering  up  of  the  Covenant "  within  six 
weeks  ;  and  it  was  added,  "  You  are  to  declare,  if 
there  be  not  sufficient  strength  within  the  kingdom 
to  force  the  refractory  to  obedience,  power  shall 
come  from  England,  and  that  myself  shall  come  in 
person  with  them,  being  resolved  to  hazard  my  life 
rather  than  suffer  my  authority  to  be  contemned." 
"  As  long  as  that  Covenant  was  not  passed  from," 
he  said,  "  he  had  no  more  power  than  the  duke  of 
Venice."  * 

The  Covenanters  appear  to  have  discovered 
the  real  nature  of  the  commissioner's  instructions, 
and  they  showed  their  strong  suspicions  of  the 
royal  intentions  by  placing  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
of  the  capital  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  castle  of  certain  military  stores  of  ordnance, 
musketry,  powder,  and  ball,  which  had  been 
brought  to  Leith  at  this  juncture  in  a  vessel 
freighted  by  the  government.  On  the  day  of 
Hamilton's  arrival  the  Covenanters  mustered  in 
great  force,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  on 
the  sandy  beach  between  Leith  and  Musselburgh  ; 
and  the  commissioner  was  obliged  to  pass  to 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  between  two  rows  of  the 
leaders,  lay  and  clerical,  the  latter  said  to  amount 
to  four  hundred. 

The  demands  of  the  Covenanters  had  been  set 
forth  in  clear  and  distinct  terms,  before  Hamilton's 
arrival,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Warriston  and 
Alexander  Henderson,  entitled  "The  least  that 
can  be  asked  to  settle  this  church  and  kingdom 
in  a  solid  and  durable  peace."  They  insisted  on 
the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the 
withdrawal  and  disavowal  of  the  Book  of  Canons, 
the  Book  of  Ordination,  and  the  Service-book;  a  free 
Parliament  and  a  free  General  Assembly  :  and  no 
*  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  CO. 


blandishments,  threats,  or  intrigues  could  induce 
them  to  withdraw  or  modify  these  conditions.* 
As  for  the  demand  that  the  Covenant  should  be 
rescinded  as  the  only  way  to  make  peace  with  the 
king,  "  they  showed  that  was  utterly  impossible, 
and  declared  it  would  be  gross  perjury  in  them, 
and  so  could  not  but  be  grievous  to  his  Majesty  to 
have  such  a  pack  of  perjured  subjects." f 

Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  sow  dissensions  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Covenanters,  or  to  induce  thera  to 
withdraw  from  the  position  which  they  had  taken 
up,  Hamilton  at  length  resolved  to  issue  the  royal 
proclamation  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  court.  But  the  Covenanters  were  well  aware 
of  his  intentions  and  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  were  ready  to  meet  it  at  once  with 
a  formal  "  protestation."  The  commissioner  made 
various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  evade  his  tormentors, 
but  when  the  proclamation  was  at  length  suddenly 
read  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  Warriston  was 
present  with  a  group  of  supporters  and  protested 
against  it  as  "  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  inept." 
The  royal  policy  as  expressed  in  the  proclamation 
was  undecided,  hesitating,  and,  as  the  result  proved, 
unwise  and  unsafe.  It  abjured  Popery  and  ex- 
pressed the  determination  of  the  king  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion;  but  instead  of  a  frank 
revocation  of  the  offensive  innovations,  it  merely 
assured  his  Majesty's  loving  subjects  that  "  the 
practice  of  the  Canons  and  Service-book  "  would 
be  pressed  only  "in  a  fair  and  legal  way." 

Such  a  declaration  as  this  was  not  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  a  party  powerful  for  their  numbers 
(comprising  indeed  nearly  the  whole  nation),  for 
their  unanimity,  and  zeal;  especially  since  they 
were  well  aware  that  the  king  was  bent  on  carry- 
ing out,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  the  policy 
which  he  had  so  rashly  adopted.  In  a  secret 
letter  to  Hamilton  Charles  says,  "I  give  you  leave 
to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you 
engage  not  me  against  my  grounds;  and  in  par- 
ticular that  you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of 
Parliament  nor  General  Assembly  until  the  Cove- 
nant be  disavowed  and  given  up  ;  your  chief  end 
being  now  to  win  time,  that  they  may  not  commit 
public  follies  until  I  be  ready  to  suppress  them. 
.  .  .  This  I  have  written  to  no  other  end  than 
to  show  you  I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  those 
impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as  you  rightly 

*  Rothes'  Relation,  pp.  13G,  137. 
f  Narrative  appended  to  Rothes'  Relation,  p.  220. 
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call  thorn  ;  for  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  no 
king  in  a  very  short  time."  He  further  recom- 
mends the  commissioner  not  to  declare  the  Cove- 
nanters traitors,  until  he  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  royal  fleet  had  set  sail  for  Scotland.  "  In 
a  word,  gain  time  by  all  the  honest  means  you  can, 
without  forsaking  your  grounds."*  Hamilton, 
who  was  an  adept  in  the  royal  school  of  intrigue 
and  trickery,  showed  that  he  was  every  way 
worthy  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served;  for  in 
the  General  Assembly  he  declared  that  it  was  "  a 
false  and  indeed  foul  and  devilish  surmise  with 
which  his  subjects  had  been  misled,  that  nothing 
promised  in  his  Majesty's  last  most  gi-acious  pro- 
clamation, though  most  ungraciously  received, 
was  ever  intended  to  be  performed,  nay,  not  the 
Assembly  itself;  but  that  only  time  was  to  be 
gained  till  his  Majesty  by  arms  might  oppress  this 
his  own  native  kingdom  :  than  which  report  hell 
itself  could  not  have  raised  a  blacker  and  falser."  f 
The  commissioner,  having  completely  failed 
either  to  overreach  or  to  overawe  the  Covenanters, 
recommended  that  the  king  should  authorize  a 
renewal  of  the  old  covenant  drawn  up  by  com- 
mand of  King  James  in  1580,  which  was  so 
ambiguously  expressed  that  it  might  be  taken 
both  by  the  Covenanters  and  the  court  party  with 
a  different  interpretation.  But  this  device,  though 
it  met  with  some  success,  was  seen  through  and 
exposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  covenanting  party ; 
and  every  expedient  to  sow  dissension  in  their 
ranks  having  failed,  the  king  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  abolish  entirely  the  Canons,  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  High  Commission  Court.  lie  even  offered 
to  limit  greatly  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and 
seemed  to  be  satisfied  if  on  any  terms  he  could 
retain  the  episcopal  order  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  also  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  sum- 
mon first  an  Assembly  and  then  a  Parliament, 
where  all  national  grievances  should  be  redressed. 
But  these  tardy  and  reluctant  concessions  were 
distrusted  by  the  Covenanters,  who  were  well 
aware  that  Charles  was  not  acting  towards  them 
in  good  faith,  and  that  his  real  object  was  simply 
to  gain  time  till  his  preparations  to  put  them 
down  by  force  of  arms  were  completed.  The  offer, 
however,  to  convene  an  Assembly  and  a  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  they  expected  to  gain  the  suprem- 
acy, was  very  willingly  embraced  by  their  leaders. 

•  Burnet's  House  of  Hamilton,  pp.  55,  56. 
f  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  01. 


The  Assembly  was  summoned  to  meet  in 
Glasgow,  a  place  selected  mainly  on  account  of 
the  great  influence  which  Hamilton  possessed 
in  the  western  district  of  the  country.  Several 
"cunning  devices"  were  concocted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  attendance  of  a  number  of 
the  leading  Covenanters,  but  they  signally  failed  ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed,  21st  November,  1638, 
there  met  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  council  that  had  been 
convened  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  It 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  of  the  church,  with  ninety- 
eight  ruling  elders,  of  whom  seventeen  were  noble- 
men of  the  highest  rank,  nine  were  knights, 
twenty-four  were  gentlemen  of  landed  property, 
and  forty-seven  were  burgesses,  including  not  a 
few  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  royal  burghs. 

After  a  great  deal  of  disputation  about  pre- 
liminaries, and  numerous  protests  and  counter 
protests,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson  of 
Leuchars  was  elected  moderator,  and  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warriston  was  appointed  clerk  to  the 
Assembly.  Certain  manuscript  volumes  were 
then  laid  upon  the  table  by  Johnston,  who 
declared  that  they  were  the  true  records  of  the 
church  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the  year 
1590.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
these  valuable  documents,  which  had  long  passed 
out  of  public  sight,  and  next  day  they  reported 
that  "  these  registers  are  famous  authentic  and 
good  registers,  and  ought  to  be  reputed  as  valid 
and  true  records  in  all  things."  * 

The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  determined  to 
abolish  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  in 
Scotland,  and  its  attendant  innovations  on  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  system  adopted  at  the  Refor- 
mation. As  a  preliminary  step  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  the  bishops  to  trial  on  charges  of  teaching 
unsound  doctrines,  practising  superstitious  and 
popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  usurping  unlawful 
authority  in  the  church,  and  of  indulging  in  per- 
sonal immoralities.  The  prelates,  who  were  aware 
of  this  intention,  sent  a  protest  declining  the 
authority  of  the  Assembly;  and  when  the  court,  in 
spite  of  this  "declinature"  of  their  jurisdiction, 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  the  commissioner 
protested  against  the  Assembly  as  illegally  elected 
and  constituted.    "  I  stand  on  the  king's  preroga- 

•  Tliese  precious  documents  unfortunately  perished  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  fire  in  the  year  1835. 
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tive,"he  said,  "  as  supreme  judge  over  all  causes  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  ;  to  him  the  lords  of  the  clergy 
have  appealed,  and  therefore  I  will  not  suffer  their 
cause  to  be  further  reasoned  here."  He  then  in 
the  king's  name  declared  the  Assembly  dissolved, 
and  prohibited  all  further  proceedings.  A  pro- 
clamation was  also  published  at  the  market  cross, 
which  forbade  the  continuance  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Assembly  under  pain  of  treason,  and  required 
the  individual  members  "  to  depart  furth  of  this 
city  of  Glasgow  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  repair  home  to  their  own  houses,  or 
that  they  go  about  their  own  affairs  in  a  quiet 
manner." 

This  step  was  foreseen,  and  but  little  regarded. 
The  Assembly  still  continued  to  sit  and  to  trans- 
act business.  The  Acts  of  preceding  Assemblies, 
from  1606  downwards,  including  the  Five  Articles 
of  Perth,  were  repealed  or  annulled.  The  Service- 
book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  Book  of  Ordi- 
nation, were  severally  condemned  as  unauthorized 
•  by  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
High  Court  of  Commission  was  also  pronounced 
illegal,  and  was  abolished,  and  finally  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  declaring  "  that  all 
Episcopacy  different  from  that  of  pastor  over  a 
particular  flock  is  abjured  in  this  Kirk,  and  is 
to  be  removed  out  of  it."  Thus  the  whole  fabric 
which  James  and  Charles  had  through  a  long 
course  of  years  reared  with  so  much  care  and 
labour,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  next  business  was  the  trial  of  the  bishops 


— fourteen  in  number — who  were  charged  with  a 
long  series  of  offences,  both  official  and  personal, 
and  were  of  course  unanimously  found  guilty. 
Two  of  the  number,  on  making  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  Assembly,  were  merely  suspended 
from  their  ecclesiastical  functions;  four  were  de- 
posed ;  while  the  two  archbishops  and  six  of  the 
prelates  were  deposed  and  excommunicated — a 
sentence  which  at  that  time  had  the  effect  of 
depriving  them  of  their  civil  as  well  as  clerical 
rights,  and  placing  them  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

One  of  the  last  measures  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly was  the  re-enactment  of  what  had  always 
been  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  church,  that 
no  minister  should  be  intruded  into  any  parish 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Directions 
were  given  that  a  school  should  be  established  in 
every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  such 
support  provided  for  the  schoolmasters  as  should 
render  a  good  education  accessible  to  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

At  length  on  the  20th  of  December,  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  commencement,  this  famous 
Assembly  brought  its  labours  to  a  close.  After 
the  usual  religious  services  the  moderator  declared 
the  court  dissolved,  adding  these  remarkable 
words,  "We  have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho;  let  him  that  rebuildeth  them  beware  of 
the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite."* 

*  Peterliin's  Records  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Baillie's  T*tters 
Stevenson's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  67o\ 
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As  matters  had  now  evidently  come  to  a  crisis, 
both  parties  prepared  in  earnest  for  war.  Charles, 
indeed,  had  long  meditated  the  subjugation  of  the 
Covenanters  by  force  of  arms,  and  his  policy,  as 
he  continually  reminded  Hamilton,  was  by  every 
possible  expedient  to  gain  time  until  his  pre- 
parations were  completed.  They  were  now  far 
advanced  ;  his  train  of  artillery  had  been  in  readi- 
ness since  the  month  of  June,  his  fleet  was 
manned  and  fitted  out,  troops  were  being  levied 
in  every  county  of  England,  and  strenuous  efforts 
were  made,  by  means  of  loans  from  the  nobility 
and  voluntary  contributions  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  clergy,  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Covenanters  lost  no 
time  in  taking  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A  central  committee, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  persons,  held  permanent 
sittings  in  the  metropolis,  and  under  them  commit- 
tees were  organized  in  every  county,  who  were  au- 
thorized to  collect  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
to  levy  troops,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  repel  the 
threatened  invasion.  A  regiment  of  two  thousand 
foot  soldiers  was  raised  in  the  counties  south  of 
the  Tay,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Munro,  who  had  gained  experience  in  the  conti- 
nental wars.  His  duty  was  both  to  train  the  raw 
levies  to  arms,  and  to  watch  against  any  sudden 
incursion  of  the  English  across  the  Borders.  The 
powerful  earl  of  Argyll,  who  had  at  first  seemed 
to  temporize,  but  had  at  length  embraced  the 
Covenant,  raised  his  clan  lor  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing in  check  the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles  and  the 
auxiliary  forces  which  their  chiei  was  about  to 


bring  over  from  Ireland.  The  earls  of  Mor- 
ton, Rothes,  Cassillis,  and  Lothian,  the  Lords 
Lindsay,  Loudon,  Yester,  Balmcrino,  and  other 
influential  nobles  who  had  adopted  the  popular 
cause,  called  out  their  tenantry  and  personal  fol- 
lowers. A  considerable  number  of  able  and 
experienced  Scottish  officers,  who  had  served 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and  had 
been  trained  to  war  in  the  school  of  that  great 
military  leader,  were  now  invited  over  to  assist 
their  country  in  its  present  necessities.  Can- 
non, muskets,  powder,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
were  commissioned  and  imported  from  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Hamburg  ;  and  under  the  directions 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  Alexander  Leslie,  who  sat 
daily  with  the  general  committee,  the  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  were  carried  forward 
with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  activity. 

As  hostilities  were  now  imminent  the  cove- 
nanting leaders  resolved,  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures,  to  suppress  all  opposition  within  their 
own  borders  before  their  domestic  and  foreign 
enemies  could  make  common  cause.  The  royal 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Dumbarton,  which  were 
feebly  garrisoned  and  unprovided  with  ammuni- 
tion and  stores,  were  surprised  and  captured  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  strongholds  of  Dalkeith, 
Strathaven,  Tantallon,  Douglas, and  Brodick,  which 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Traquair  and  the  mar- 
quises of  Hamilton  and  Douglas,  who  had  espoused 
the  royal  cause,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen,  unlike  the  other  large 
towns  of  Scotland,  was  zealous  on  the  side  of 
Episcopacy,  and  the  marquis  of  Iluntly,  a  staunch 
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royalist,  had  paramount  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  to  the 
north  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl 
of  Montrose,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
citizens  of  Aberdeen  to  submit  to  the  Covenant. 
A  keen  paper  war  had  previously  been  carried 
on  between  the  "  Aberdeen  Doctors,"  as  the  city 
clergy  were  termed,  and  a  committee  of  the 
covenanting  ministers  ;  but  the  arguments  even 
of  Alex.  Henderson,  David  Dickson,  and  Andrew 
Cant,  having  failed  to  convince  the  great  body 
of  the  Aberdonians  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
sign  the  Covenant,  recourse  was  had  to  coercive 
measures  to  enforce  submission.  The  force  sent 
against  them  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 
The  citizens  were  compelled  to  surrender  uncon- 
ditionally. The  bishop  and  other  conspicuous 
opponents  of  the  Covenant  fled  from  the  town, 
leaving  their  property  to  be  plundered  by  their 
enemies.  Those  who  remained  submitted  quietly 
to  the  obnoxious  test,  and  were  in  consequence 
relieved  from  nine-tenths  of  the  penal  impost 
which  had  at  first  been  demanded  from  them. 
Huntly  was  enticed  by  Montrose  into  a  confer- 
ence under  a  safe-conduct  ;  but  by  a  discreditable 
breach  of  faith  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  along 
with  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Gordon,  to  Edinburgh, 
where  they  were  confined  in  the  castle  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  king. 

At  a  subsequent  period  when  Lord  Aboyne, 
second  son  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  his  father's  retainers  and 
A'assals,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Aberdeen  with  the  marked  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens,  Montrose  was  a  second 
time  despatched  against  this  stronghold  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  treated  with 
great  and  unjustifiable  severity  ;  pillaging  the 
houses  of  the  citizens,  carrying  off  and  destroying 
their  corn,  and  levying  on  them  repeated  and 
heavy  contributions. 

The  preparations  of  the  king  were  at  length 
completed,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  Hamilton 
entered  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  a  fleet  of  nine- 
teen ships  of  war  and  some  smaller  vessels,  having 
four  thousand  men  on  board,  "  well  clothed  and 
well  armed,  but  so  little  exercised  that  of  the 
four  thousand  there  were  not  two  hundred  who 
could  handle  a  musket."*  No  sooner  did  the 
hostile  fleet  make  its  appearance  than,  as  had  been 
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prearranged,  the  beacon  fires  blazing  from  the 
neighbouring  heights  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  invaders  ;  and  so  rapidly  and  generally  did  the 
Covenanters  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  that 
in  a  short  time  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
were  defended  by  twenty  thousand  resolute 
patriots.  The  troops  on  board  the  fleet,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  lay  waste  the  country 
"with  fire  and  sword,"  durst  not  even  set  foot 
on  shore,  and  they  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  water  that  many  of 
them  sickened  and  died,  and  the  remainder  were 
almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  effect  an  "  awful  diversion  by  sea,"  as  the 
king  expressed  it,  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

Meanwhile  Charles  had  assembled  the  feudal 
array  of  England  at  York.  At  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  horse  and 
foot  he  marched  thence  to  Berwick,  evidently 
in  the  belief  that  the  Scots  on  his  approach 
would  be  awed  into  an  unconditional  surrender. 
The  Covenanters  sent  repeated  deputations  to 
him  on  his  march  ;  but  he  refused  to  listen 
to  their  supplications,  and  would  grant  them 
no  terms  but  a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant  and 
an  implicit  submission  to  his  royal  pleasure. 
Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  the  minds  of 
the  Covenanters  than  peace  on  such  conditions. 
They  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  made  a  solemn 
"  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God,"  acknowledging, 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  with  Jehoshaphat 
that  they  had  no  might  against  this  great  com- 
pany coming  against  them,  but  their  eyes  were 
towards  the  Lord." 

Orders  were  then  issued  for  the  march  of  the 
army  towards  the  Borders,  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
the  troops  left  the  capital  in  two  divisions  ; 
the  main  body  commanded  by  Alexander  Leslie, 
the  smaller  body  by  Munro.  They  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  the  tenantry  and  peasantry,  but 
the  officers  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Continental  wars.  General 
Leslie  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  were  of  the  most  un- 
limited kind.  The  confidence  universally  placed 
in  his  wisdom,  experience,  and  disinterestedness, 
made  even  the  proudest  nobles  yield  ready  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders.  "  We  ever  feared,"  says 
Baillie,  "  that  emulation  among  our  nobles  might 
have  done  harm  ;  but  such  was  the  wisdom  and 
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authority  of  that  old,  little,  crooked  soldier,  that 
all,  with  an  incredible  submission,  gave  over  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
great  Solyman."*  On  the  main  body  of  the  army 
reaching  Dunglas,  on  the  borders  of  Berwickshire, 
Lord  Holland  delivered  to  General  Leslie  a  pro- 
clamation, issued  by  the  king  at  Newcastle  on 
the  14th  of  May,  forbidding  the  Scottish  army  to 
approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  English  Border, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  "  as  rebels  and 
invaders  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England."  A 
council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  obey  this  injunction 
in  the  meantime,  and  not  to  advance  within 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  English  frontier. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Covenanters  was  an  isolated  conical  hill,  called 
Dunse  Law,  which  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  border  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed, 
as  far  south  as  the  Cheviot  Hills.  At  the  summit 
there  is  a  table-land  of  about  thirty  acres,  covered 
with  thick  turf,  and  on  this  elevated  spot  the 
artillery  of  the  Covenanters  was  placed,  while 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill  were  covered  with 
th^  tents  and  wooden  huts  of  the  soldiers.  At  the 
tent  door  of  each  captain  was  displayed  a  banner 
beafcng  the  national  arms,  and  inscribed  with  the 
motto,  "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  The 
position  thus  occupied  was  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  also  commanded  the  only  roads  by 
which  the  English  forces  could  reach  the  capital. 

The  royal  Ibrces  were  encamped  on  a  plain 
about  three  miles  from  Berwick,  and  within  sight 
of  the  Scottish  array.  In  this  position  the  two 
armies  remained  for  some  time  facing  each  other, 
neither  being  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of 
beginning  the  conflict.  Charles,  however,  now 
at  length  discovered  that  his  attempt  to  coerce 
the  Scottish  people  into  submission  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical policy  was  unpopular  both  with  the  nobility 
and  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  and  that  even 
the  soldiers  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
reluctance  to  engage  in  such  a  contest.  He  wrote 
to  Hamilton,  admitting  that  what  that  nobleman 
had  told  him  at  Whitehall  was  true — "  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England  would  never 
incline  to  invade  Scotland,  and  thereby  begin  an 
offensive  war."f  And  Whitclocke  asserts  that, 
though  the  Scots  had  been  proclaimed  rebels  in 
England,  and  a  prayer  was  published  in  all  the 
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churches  against  them,  yet  nothing  could  alter 
the  opinion  of  the  English  officers  and  private 
soldiers,  who  said  they  would  not  fight  to  main- 
tain the  pride  and  power  of  the  bishops.* 

Charles  now  felt  himself  placed  in  a  most  pain- 
ful and  perplexing  position.  He  could  not  advance 
without  danger  or  retreat  without  humiliation,  if 
not  disgrace.  In  this  emergency  he  was  at  last 
willing  to  enter  into  terms  with  his  refractory 
subjects,  but  to  save  the  royal  dignity  a  hint  was 
given  to  the  Scottish  leaders  that  they  might, 
even  at  this  last  moment,  present  another  suppli- 
cation to  his  Majesty.  The  Covenanters  were 
quite  willing  to  follow  the  course  indicated,  being 
well  aware  that,  as  matters  stood,  they  were  cer- 
tain to  gain  the  end  they  had  in  view.  The  cail 
of  Dunfermline  was  at  once  despatched  to  the 
royal  camp  to  "  humbly  supplicate  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  some  persons,  well  affected  to  the  true 
religion  and  the  common  peace,  to  hear  their 
humble  desires,  and  to  make  known  unto  them 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  pleasure.'  f  The  king, 
with  his  characteristic  adherence  to  punctilio, 
insisted  that  his  "  gracious  proclamation  "  to  his 
subjects  in  Scotland,  which  had  "been  hitherto 
hindered  to  be  published,"  should  first  be  "pub- 
licly read,"  and  then  he  would  be  prepared  to 
hear  their  supplications  at  length.  The  Scottish 
leaders  were  determined  that  the  proclamation 
should  not  be  acknowledged  or  published  ;  but 
Sir  Edward  Varney,  the  bearer  of  the  royal  mes- 
sage, suggested  a  compromise,  and  the  proclama- 
tion was  read  "  with  much  reverence "  at  the 
general's  table.  Varney  reported  that  the  demand 
of  the  king  had  been  obeyed  by  the  Scots,  and 
Charles  on  this  appointed  the  carls  of  Arundel, 
Essex,  Holland,  Salisbury,  and  Berkshire,  along 
with  Secretary  Coke,  to  meet  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners — the  carls  of  Loudon,  Dunfermline, 
and  Rothes  ;  Sir  William  Douglas,  sheriff  of 
Teviotdale  ;  Alexander  Henderson,  and  Johnston 
of  Warriston — in  Lord  Arundel's  tent  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  of  June. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  parties  had 
scarcely  entered  on  their  business  when  Charles 
himself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  entered  the 
tent  and  informed  the  Scottish  deputies  that,  as 
he  was  informed  they  had  complained  they  could 
not  be  heard,  he  was  now  come  to  hear  what  they 
would  say.     The  covenanting  leaders,  nothing 
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loath,  explained  and  vindicated  their  past  proceed- 
ings, and  informed  his  Majesty  "  that  their 
demands  were  only  to  enjoy  their  religion  and 
liberties  according  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  the  kingdom."  The  conference  lasted 
about  ten  days,  and  Charles  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  with  patience  and 
moderation.  "  The  king,"  says  Baillie,  "  was 
very  sober,  meek,  and  patient  to  hear  all.  Our 
spokesmen  were  very  earnest  to  speak  much,  to 
make  large  and  plausible  narrations,  as  well  as 
they  could,  of  all  our  proceedings  from  the 
beginning."  * 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  numerous 
wranglings  and  explanations  the  king,  though  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the 
"  pretended  "  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  yet  confirmed 
and  approved  all  that  had  been  promised  by  Hamil- 
ton in  his  name,  and  agreed  that  all  the  matters  in 
dispute  should  be  left  to  a  free  Assembly  and  a 
free  meeting  of  the  Estates.  On  this  the  Cove- 
nanters agreed  to  disband  their  forces  and  to  deliver 
up  his  Majesty's  castles  and  forts,  while  the  king 
on  his  part  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops,  to  set 
at  liberty  all  who  had  been  arrested,  and  to  restore 
the  property  which  had  been  seized  by  his  orders. 

In  accordance  with  this  treaty  the  king  with- 
drew his  fleet  and  army,  and  the  Scots  disbanded 
their  forces  and  surrendered  the  royal  fortresses 
and  military  stores.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  peace  thus  agreed  to  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.  Charles  could  not  be  induced  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  secretly  intended 
to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost.  His  first  step  was,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  English  privy  council,  to  denounce  the 
account  which  the  Scottish  commissioners  gave  of 
the  treaty,  as  being  "  in  most  parts  full  of  false- 
hood, dishonour,  and  scandal  to  his  Majesty's 
proceedings  in  the  late  pacification  given  of  his 
Majesty's  princely  grace  and  goodness  to  his 
subjects  in  Scotland;"  and  the  council,  in  syco- 
phantish  subserviency  to  the  royal  wishes,  "  be- 
came humble  petitioners  to  his  Majesty  that  this 
false  and  scandalous  paper  might  be  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hangman."  This  ungracious  treatment  of 
what  was  virtually  a  public  document  issued  by 
the  existing  government  of  Scotland,  became, 
of  course,  speedily  known  to  the  Covenanters." 
"  The  pulpits  spoke  it  out  very  loudly,  and  very 
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many  upon  that  account  looked  upon  the  king  as 
a  truce-breaker,  and  from  that  time  forwards  cor 
tracted  so  great  animosity  against  him  that  they 
thought  him  not  to  be  trusted."* 

The  Assembly  which  the  king  had  agreed 
to  convene  met  on  the  12th  of  August ;  but 
on  some  frivolous  pretext  Charles  declined  to 
be  present  as  he  had  promised,  and  the  earl 
of  Traquair,  an  able  but  unprincipled  courtier, 
was  appointed  commissioner.  His  secret  instruc- 
tions prove  that  the  distrust  which  the  Scots 
showed  of  the  king's  sincerity  was  only  too  well 
founded.  If  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and 
the  enactment  of  subscription  to  the  Covenant 
could  not  be  prevented,  he  was  to  yield  to  these 
measures,  in  order  to  allay  the  present  discontent, 
and  to  prevent  "  a  breach."  The  proceedings  of 
the  Glasgow  Assembly  were  to  be  ratified,  not  as 
transactions  of  that  illegal  meeting,  all  mention  of 
which  was  to  be  carefully  avoided,  but  as  acts  of 
the  present  Assembly.  But  above  all,  the  com- 
missioner was  to  take  care  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  left  open  to  future  discussion  and 
reversal;  and  he  was  instructed,  "  after  all  Assem- 
bly business  was  ended,  immediately  before  prayers, 
in  the  fairest  way  possible  to  protest  that,  in  respect 
of  his  Majesty's  resolution  of  not  coming  in  person, 
and  his  instructions  being  hastily  written,  many 
things  may  have  occurred  upon  which  he  had  not 
his  Majesty's  pleasure  ;  therefore,  in  case  anything 
had  escaped  him  or  been  condescended  upon  pre- 
judicial to  his  Majesty's  service,  his  Majesty  may 
be  heard  for  redress  thereof  in  his  own  time  and 
place." 

The  Assembly  proceeded  to  execute  the  task 
they  had  undertaken  with  alacrity  and  zeal;  and 
though  they  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to 
spare  his  Majesty's  feelings,  they  were  determined 
that  the  work  should  be  thoroughly  done.  In 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
missioner they  embodied  all  their  grievances  in 
one  general  Act,  entitled  "  An  Act  containing 
the  causes  and  remedy  of  the  bygone  evils  of 
the  church."  In  this  Act  were  enumerated  the 
Service-book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the  Articles  of 
Perth,  the  tyrannical  power  exercised  by  bishops, 
and  the  other  grievances  of  which  the  Covenanters 
complained,  all  of  which  were  abjured  and  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful.  The  accusations  against 
the  bishops  were  heard  anew,  and  their  condem- 
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nation  was  confirmed.  Tlic  work  entitled  "  The 
Large  Declaration,"  which  was  published  in  the 
king's  name,  denouncing  the  Covenanters  as  guilty 
of  treason  and  rebellion,  was  denounced  as  con- 
taining "  gross  lies  and  untruths,  and  as  dis- 
honourable to  God,  to  the  church,  and  to  this 
kingdom ;"  and  the  king  was  earnestly  requested 
to  order  the  immediate  suppression  of  this  book 
and  the  punishment  of  its  authors.  Finally,  at 
the  request  of  the  Assembly  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  privy  council  sanctioning  the  Covenant, 
and  requiring  it  to  be  subscribed  by  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Scotland. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  day  of  the  rising  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  met 
with  more  than  the  customary  solemnities.  The 
carl  of  Traquair,  the  commissioner,  rode  in  great 
state  from  the  palace  to  the  new  Parliament  House, 
where  the  Estates  assembled  for  the  first  time; 
their  place  of  meeting  having  hitherto  been  in  the 
Tolbooth.  As  the  absence  of  the  Spiritual  Estate 
might  have  been  employed  as  an  objection  to 
nullify  the  proceedings,  it  was  resolved  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  constituting  the  lesser  barons  as 
the  third  Estate. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  Parliament  was 
about  to  pass  measures  which  would  materially 
abridge  the  royal  power  and  prerogative.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  power  of  naming  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles  should  be  vested  in  the  three  Estates ; 
that  the  coin  should  be  regulated ;  the  governors 
of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  kingdom,  who 
must  be  Scotchmen,  appointed,  and  the  president 
and  other  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  chosen 
by  their  advice.  It  was  also  proposed  that  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions  should  be  abolished,  and  above 
all,  that  the  measures  passed  by  the  late  General 
Assembly  should  be  ratified.  Traquair,  feeling 
apprehensive  that  these  measures,  which  were 
clearly  derogatory  to  the  royal  prerogative,  might 
provoke  his  Majesty's  displeasure,  sent  to  the  court 
for  instructions.  The  king  replied  that  "  he  per- 
ceived that  nothing  would  content  the  dominant 
party  but  the  alteration  of  the  whole  frame  of 
government  in  that  kingdom,  and  withal  the  total 
overthrow  of  royal  authority."  The  commissioner 
was  therefore  instructed  to  adjourn  the  Parliament 
until  the  2nd  of  June,  1640. 

The  Estates  reassembled  on  the  day  appointed, 
but  the  king  had  meanwhile  sent  instructions  to 
Traquair  that  the  meeting  should  be  adiourned  or 
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prorogued.  The  commissioner,  afraid  to  execute 
in  person  this  ungracious  mandate,  transmitted 
the  royal  letter  to  the  Lords  Elphinstone  and 
Napier,  the  lord  justice-clerk  and  the  king's  advo- 
cate, who  refused  to  read  it;  and  although  the 
Estates  were  quite  well  aware  that  the  king  had 
issued  such  an  order,  as  it  was  not  formally  or 
officially  laid  before  them  they  did  not  enter  it 
on  their  records,  and  continued  to  sit  as  "  con- 
vened by  his  Majesty's  special  authority."  As  the 
commissioner  to  represent  his  Majesty  was  not 
present,  they  elected  Robert,  Lord  Burleigh,  "  to 
be  president  of  this  meeting  of  Estates  in  Parlia- 
ment." Untrammelled  by  the  presence  of  the 
royal  representative,  the  Estates,  after  vindicating 
the  legality  of  then  position,  proceeded  to  endorse 
the  condemnation  which  the  Assembly  had  passed 
upon  "  The  Large  Declaration,"  declaring  it  "to 
be  dishonourable  to  God  and  his  true  religion,  to 
this  kirk  and  kingdom,  to  the  king's  Majesty  and 
his  Majesty's  commissioner,"  and  ordaining  "  the 
authors  and  spreaders  thereof  to  be  most  severely 
punished."  They  then  settled  the  constitution 
of  Parliament,  which  was  henceforth  declared  to 
consist  of  nobles,  barons,  and  burgesses;"  they 
confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Assembly, 
ordered  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  to 
be  subscribed  by  all  citizens,  and  declared  that 
the  sole  power  of  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters 
is  vested  in  the  church  as  now  reformed,  and  is  to 
be  exercised  by  its  ecclesiastical  courts.  They 
also  passed  an  Act  establishing  triennial  Parlia- 
ments; appointed  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, and  Dumbarton  to  be  kept  only  by  Scotchmen, 
true  and  faithful  subjects  to  his  Majesty,  and  well- 
affected  countrymen;  declared  the  privy  council 
subordinate  to  the  King  and  Parliament  and  ac- 
countable to  them  ;  abolished  voting  by  proxy  in 
Parliament  ;  reformed  the  system  under  which 
the  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  appointed  ; 
rescinded  all  previous  Acts  in  favour  of  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics  ;  annulled  all  unjust  and 
unlawful  proclamations  issued  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  troubles  ;  and  passed 
an  Act  facilitating  the  importation  of  arms,  and 
organizing  a  system  of  taxation  in  which  those 
who  refused  to  contribute  were  to  be  treated  as 
"  non-covenantcrs."  Before  separating  they  ap- 
pointed a  permanent  "  Committee  of  Estates," 
selected  from  each  of  the  three  orders  or  Estates 
according  to  the  new  division.  This  powerful 
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and  compact  body  was  to  take  charge  of  public 
affairs  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  was 
authorized  to  act  "  in  the  camp"  as  well  as  in  the 
capital.  The  whole  executive  authority  of  the 
kingdom  was  virtually  transferred  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  influence  which  it  exercised  on 
subsequent  events  was  very  important,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Covenanters 
in  their  struggle  with  the  king  and  court. 

Meanwhile  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  had 
arisen  between  Charles  and  the  Scottish  Estates,  in 
consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl  of 
Loudon.  That  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Dun- 
fermline were  sent  to  London  after  the  Parliament 
of  1639,  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Estates,  and 
to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to 
business.  But  before  these  commissioners  reached 
the  English  capital,  they  were  met  by  a  messenger 
prohibiting  them  in  the  king's  name  from  ap- 
proaching within  a  mile  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  authorized  by  the  royal 
commissioner,  but  merely  represented  the  Estates 
of  Scotland.  On  the  9th  of  January  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1640),  the  two  noblemen  were  appointed 
by  the  committee  of  Parliament  to  proceed  a 
second  time  to  court.  On  the  20th  of  February 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  they 
were  permitted  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the 
Scottish  Estates  in  the  council  chamber,  before 
his  Majesty  and  his  principal  advisers.  The  re- 
sult was  not  satisfactory,  and  probably  was  not 
intended  to  be  so,  as  the  king  had  by  this  time 
resolved  to  renew  hostilities  against  his  refractory 
subjects  in  his  native  kingdom.  But  at  this 
juncture  Charles  discovered,  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  that  the  Scottish  Covenanters  had  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  king,  appealing  to  that 
ancient  league  between  Scotland  and  France  which 
had  never  been  formally  dissolved.  The  letter  in 
question  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Montrose, 
ind  transcribed  by  Loudon.  It  was  certainly 
signed  by  both  of  these  noblemen,  together  with 
Rothes,  Mar,  Montgomery,  Forrester,  and  General 
Leslie.  The  other  persons  concerned  in  this  nego- 
tiation were  out  of  reach ;  but  the  earl  of  Loudon 
was  at  hand,  and  was  immediately  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison.  He  pleaded  that  the 
letter  was  written  before  the  pacification  was 
agreed  to,  and  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  on 
the  eve  of  invading  his  native  country  :  and  he 


argued  that,  even  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime,  he  had  been  included  in  the  .Act  of  Oblivion, 
or  if  he  must  be  tried,  it  ought  to  be  by  his  peers 
and  in  the  country  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
The  indignation  of  the  king  was  so  great,  that  it 
is  alleged  he  at  one  time  had  resolved  to  bring 
the  earl  to  the  block.  "  There  were,"  says  Burnet, 
"  some  ill  instruments  about  the  king  who  advised 
him  to  proceed  capitally  against  Loudon,  which 
it  is  believed  went  very  far  ;  but  the  marquis 
(Hamilton)  opposed  this  vigorously,  assuring  the 
king  that  if  that  were  done  Scotland  was  for  ever 
lost."  Charles  reluctantly  yielded  to  these  remon- 
strances ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of 
three  months  that  Loudon  was  liberated  from 
prison  and  permitted  to  return  home.* 

Charles  and  his  councillors  had,  for  some  time 
past,  fully  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
compel  the  Scots  by  force  of  arms  to  submit  to  the 
royal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil 
affairs,  and  preparations  were  now  commenced  for 
taking  the  field.  The  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  appointed  general  of  the  army  about  to  be 
raised,  and  as  lord  high  admiral  was  ordered  to 
have  the  fleet  ready  by  the  10th  of  April.  Orders 
were  issued  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  to 
levy  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied  men,  to  be 
instructed  in  military  exercises.  Similar  orders 
were  given  for  raising  seamen,  for  the  pressing  of 
horses  and  carriages  to  convey  the  ammunition 
and  artillery,  and  for  laying  in  a  large  quantity 
of  forage  at  Berwick  by  the  end  of  June. 

Money  was  urgently  wanted,  however,  for  the 
purchase  of  stores  and  the  pay  of  the  troops ;  for 
the  revenue  derived  from  ship-money  and  other 
illegal  exactions,  though  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  government  in  time  of  peace,  was  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  war.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  by  Charles  and  his  advisers 
that  a  Parliament  should  be  assembled,  in  the  hope 
that  the  discovery  of  the  appeal  of  the  Scots  to 
France  for  aid  would  induce  the  members  to  grant 
a  large  and  immediate  subsidy  to  carry  on  the 
war.  But  the  Commons  were  determined  that 
the  redress  of  grievances  should  take  priority  of 
supply,  and  the  king  in  great  displeasure  imme- 
diately dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  result  of 
this  unwise  and  hasty  step  was  most  prejudicial  in 
various  ways  to  the  government.  Money  could 
not  be  obtained  to  purchase  provisions  and  ammu- 
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nition  or  to  pay  the  troops,  who,  botli  on  this 
account  and  from  distaste  for  the  service,  resisted 
the  conscription  and,  when  embodied,  mutinied 
against  their  officers. 

The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  easy  to 
reassemble  the  army  so  recently  dispersed.  Leslie 
was  again  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with  Lord 
Almond  as  his  lieutenant.  About  the  end  of  July 
a  force  of  about  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse  was  assembled  at 
Dunglas,  abundantly  supplied  through  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  both  with  money  and  stores. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  the  committee  re- 
solved to  carry  the  war  into  England,  and  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  they  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream;  Montrose  leading  the  way.  Arranged 
in  three  divisions,  which  kept  about  eight  or  nine 
miles  apart,  they  proceeded  by  easy  marches 
through  Northumberland,  and  assembled  by  ap- 
pointment on  the  26th  of  August  on  Newcastle 
Moor,  where  they  encamped.  Finding  that  the 
town  of  Newcastle  was  fortified  and  defended  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  under  Lord  Conway, 
they  resolved  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  and  to 
cross  the  Tyne  at  Newburn,  about  five  miles  above 
Newcastle.  A  detachment  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  men  held  the  ford  and  disputed  their 
passage;  but  after  a  brief  struggle  they  were  routed 
(August  28)  and  driven  from  the  ground  with 
the  loss  of  forty  or  fifty  men.  A  panic  now 
seized  the  whole  English  army,  who,  indeed,  from 
the  first  were  far  from  hearty  in  the  royal  cause. 
The  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immediately  to  Dur- 
ham, and  not  thinking  themselves  safe  there,  they 
abandoned  that  town  and  retreated  into  Yorkshire. 
The  Scots,  without  opposition,  took  possession  of 
Newcastle,  in  which  they  found  a  large  supply  of 
provisions  and  four  thousand  stand  of  arms.  They 
carefully  protected  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  citizens,  though  they  were  obliged  to  levy  con- 
tributions for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  and 
pressing  necessities:  for  the  support  of  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  in  a  foreign  country  was 
quite  beyond  their  present  pecuniary  ability.  But, 
says  Baillie,  "according  to  our  declaration,  we  took 
nothing  for  nought;  only  we  borrowed  on  good 
security  so  much  money  a  day  as  was  necessary 
for  our  being,  to  be  repaid  long  before  our 
departure."  * 

On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Scottish  forces  into 

*  Letters  vol.  i.  p.  2G2. 


Northumberland  the  inhabitants,  influenced  by  the 
traditions  of  the  ravages  of  the  Borderers  in  former 
times,  regarded  the  intruders  with  consternation 
and  alarm;  but  public  opinion  rapidly  changed  in 
their  favour,  and  ere  long  they  were  welcomed  as 
friends  and  deliverers.  Durham  surrendered  to 
them  without  resistance  ;  Tynemouth  and  South 
Shields  followed  the  example.  At  this  juncture 
the  strong  castles  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh 
also  fell  into  their  hands,  so  that  both  in  their  own 
country  and  in  England  opposition  seemed  to  melt 
away  at  their  approach.  But  though  emboldened 
the  Covenanters  were  not  elated  by  these  suc- 
cesses, and  they  were  still  resolved,  as  they  said, 
"  to  persevere  in  maintaining  the  humble  and 
submissive  attitude  of  petitioners,  from  which  no 
provocation,  prosperity,  or  adversity  should  divert 
them."  But  their  demands  were  not  the  less  im- 
perative that  they  were  expressed  in  submissive 
terms;  and  Charles,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived 
at  York,  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  compliance  with 
the  advice  of  a  great  council  of  the  peers  of  the 
realm  convened  at  York,  agreed  to  enter  into  ncgo- 
tiations  with  the  Covenanters,  and  named  sixteen 
English  noblemen  to  meet  with  ei£?bt  Scottish 
commissioners.  An  armistice  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Scots  (October  26),  on  condition  that  during 
its  continuance  they  should  be  supplied  with 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  their  troops,  as 
their  own  resources  were  completely  exhausted, 
and  the  northern  districts  were  making  loud  and 
angry  complaints  on  account  of  the  contributions 
levied  upon  them  by  the  invaders.  Negotiations 
for  a  treaty  were  soon  after  transferred  from  Ripon 
to  London,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  Scottish 
army  should  remain  in  England  till  its  conclusion. 

The  celebrated  "  Long  Parliament  "  assembled 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  a  few  days  after  the 
armistice  had  been  agreed  to;  and  though  the  king 
assured  them,  that  if  they  would  assist  him  in 
chastising  and  expelling  "  the  rebels,"  as  he  termed 
the  Scots,  he  would  cordially  concur  in  the  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
the  leading  members  of  both  houses  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  real  character  of  Charles  to  attach 
any  value  to  his  promises.  They  therefore  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  abridge  the  royal  prero- 
gative, to  abolish  the  oppressive  and  illegal  powers 
claimed  by  the  king,  and  to  punish  the  evil 
counsellors  who  had  aided  and  abetted  his  tyran- 
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nical  and  unconstitutional  actions.  The  impeach- 
ment and  execution  of  Strafford  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  Laud  speedily  followed,  and  the  whole 
fabric  which  Charles  and  his  ministers  had  toiled  for 
years  to  erect  was  at  once  thrown  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome  in  London,  and  the  min- 
isters who  accompanied  them  as  chaplains  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  expound  their 
principles  to  crowds  of  sympathizing  hearers. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Parliament  were  at  all  anxious 
to  bring  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  to  an  imme- 
diate close,  for  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  army 
in  England  gave  powerful  support  to  the  liberal 
party.  Charles,  wdio  clearly  perceived  that  this 
was  the  case,  urged  the  commissioners  to  bring 
their  business  to  a  speedy  termination;  and  after  a 
tedious  and  harassing  discussion  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed, the  treaty  was  at  last  concluded  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1641.  Its  principal  provisions  were 
the  ratification  by  the  king  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  which  sat  in  1640  without 
the  sanction  of  royalty;  the  punishment  of  the 
"  incendiaries,"  or  of  "  those  who  had  been 
the  authors  and  causes  of  the  late  and  present 
combustions  and  troubles;"  the  suppression  of 
all  libels  against  the  king's  "loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects  of  Scotland;"  and  the  payment  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  "  the  brotherly 
assistance"  to  be  given  by  England  to  the  Scots 
for  their  sufferings  and  services.  This  treaty  was 
accompanied  with  an  Act  of  Oblivion,  from  which, 
however,  the  king  was  reluctantly  constrained  to 
exclude  the  earl  of  Traquair;  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
wood;  Sir  John  Hay;  Mr.  Walter  Balcanquhal, 
dean  of  Durham,  author  of  "  The  Large  Declara- 
tion ;"  and  the  Scottish  bishops.  The  Scots  then 
returned  home  elated  with  the  result  of  their 
expedition  into  England,  and  the  city  of  London 
held  a  solemn  thanksgiving  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  deliverance  from  impend- 
ing war. 

Meanwhile  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant  in 
Scotland  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  the  dominant  party.  Munro,  who  was  sent 
to  the  north  to  suppress  a  rising  of  the  marquis 
of  Huntly  and  other  royalists  in  that  quarter, 
treated  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  and  the 
adherents  of  the  king  in  Strathbogie  and  sur- 
rounding districts  with  great  barbarity,  destroying 
the  strongholds  and  plundering  and  laying  waste 


the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Argyll,  armed 
with  a  commission  from  the  committee  of  the 
Estates,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  de- 
vastated the  country  of  the  Ogilvies  and  burned 
down  the  castle  of  Airlie,  for  which  he  after- 
wards obtained  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from  the 
Estates. 

Charles,  finding  his  authority  almost  annihilated 
by  the  increasing  power  of  the  Parliament,  now 
resolved  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  conciliate 
the  Scots,  and  to  break  up  the  alliance  between 
them  and  the  parliamentary  party  in  England. 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  detaching  the  earls 
of  Montrose  and  Rothes  from  the  Covenanters, 
and  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  other 
popular  leaders  and  the  people,  he  determined  to 
pay  another  visit  to  his  native  country.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  14th  of  August,  1641.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  he  was  received  during  his  progress 
with  marked  coldness ;  but  the  Estates  declare 
that  there  was  "  a  quiet,  calm,  and  comfortable 
peace"  over  the  land,  and  Charles  himself  appears 
to  have  been  highly  pleased  with  his  reception. 
"  He  writes  me  word,"  says  Queen  Henrietta, 
"  that  he  has  been  very  well  received  in  Scotland; 
and  that  both  the  army  and  the  people  have 
showed  a  great  joy  to  see  the  king,  and  such 
that  they  say  was  never  seen  before :  pray  God 
it  may  continue." 

The  king  professed  his  intention  to  give  full 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  the 
numerous  changes  which  were  made,  both  in  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  and  in  the  administration, 
must  have  caused  him  great  bitterness  of  heart. 
The  bench  of  bishops  and  the  Lords  of  Articles 
were  abolished  ;  it  was  provided  that  no  man 
should  be  created  a  Scottish  peer  who  did  not 
possess  ten  thousand  marks  (about  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling)  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  ; 
an  Act  was  passed  establishing  triennial  parlia- 
liaments  ;  it  was  resolved  that  every  Parliament 
before  it  was  dissolved  should  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Estates  ;  and  the  king  was  deprived  of  the  power 
he  had  formerly  exercised  of  issuing  proclamations 
enjoining  obedience  to  his  mandates  under  the 
penalty  of  treason.  But  the  most  serious  infringe- 
ment on  the  royal  prerogative  was  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  provided  that  no  member  of  the 
privy  council,  no  officer  of  state,  and  no  judge, 
should  be  appointed  without  the   advice  and 
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approbation  of  the  Estates.  Charles  even  agreed  to 
deprive  of  their  seats  four  of  the  judges  who  had 
adhered  to  his  party  in  the  late  struggle,  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruling  party  Several  of  the  Covenanters  were 
also  sworn  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  it 
was  enacted  that  all  the  ministers  of  state,  judges, 
and  councillors,  should  hold  their  offices  during 
life  or  good  bebaviour. 

During  bis  stay  in  Scotland  diaries  went  so 
far  in  his  attempts  to  ingratiate  bimself  witb  his 
suspicious  and  refractory  subjects  as  to  conform 
to  the  worship  of  that  church  which  he  had  so 
long  striven  to  subvert,  and  he  gave  an  apparently 
cordial  assent  to  the  National  Covenant,  and  to  the 
oath  binding  all  the  members  of  the  Parliament  to 
"  employ  their  best  endeavours  "  to  support  it  "  by 
all  good  means  and  ways."  In  the  hope  of  pro- 
pitiating if  he  could  not  gain  his  most  active 
opponents,  he  created  Alexander  Leslie,  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  forces,  earl  of  Leven,  with 
a  liberal  pension.  The  earl  of  Argyll  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  marquis  ;  Lord  Loudon,  recently 
released  from  the  Tower,  was  made  an  earl  and 
lord-chancellor  ;  and  Johnston  of  Warriston  was 
knighted  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  Ses- 
sion. But  though  Charles  thus  heaped  favours 
on  his  enemies  with  a  prodigal  hand,  they  were 
not  satisfied,  believing  that  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  artifice  and  necessity,  and  not  from  an  honest 
desire  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Scottish  people 
and  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges,  while 
some  of  his  friends  were  disgusted  and  thought 
themselves  neglected  and  ill  rewarded  for  their 
past  services.  This  policy  of  the  king  drew  from 
Lord  Clarendon  the  remark,  that  "  he  seemed  to 
have  made  that  progress  into  Scotland  only  that 
he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that 
kingdom." 

Even  before  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  no  real  cordiality 
between  the  king  and  the  leaders  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  circumstances  soon  occurred  which 
showed  that  the  latter  entertained  a  strong  dis- 
trust of  his  Majesty's  sincerity  and  integrity.  It 
was  suspected  at  the  time,  and  is  now  known  to 
be  true,  that  Montrose  had  been  gained  over  by 
the  king,  with  whom,  as  it  appeared,  he  had 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence.  His  friends 
Lord  Napier  and  Stirling  of  Keir  were  involved 
in  the  same  charge,  and  along  with  the  earl  were 


committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
Shortly  after  an  alarming  rumour  was  spread  that  a 
plot  had  been  discovered  for  either  kidnapping  or 
murdering  Hamilton  (who  had  now  been  reconciled 
to  the  Covenanters),  Argyll,  and  Hamilton's 
brother,  the  earl  of  Lanark,  and  that  they  had 
escaped  destruction  only  by  fleeing  for  safety  to 
Kinneil,  a  stronghold  of  the  Hamiltons,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Forth. 
The  principal  conspirators  were  said  to  be  the 
earl  of  Crawford  and  Colonels  Cochrane  and 
Stewart  ;  but  several  other  persons,  including 
Montrose  and  the  king  himself,  were  alleged  to 
have  been  in  the  secret.  The  whole  city  was 
speedily  in  an  uproar,  and  armed  bands  of  the 
citizens  kept  watch  during  the  night  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  to  protect  the  popular  nobles,  whose 
safety  was  supposed  to  be  imperilled.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Estates  was  appointed  to  investigate 
this  mysterious  affair,  which  is  usually  denom- 
inated "  the  Incident."  But  no  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  agreed  in  their  testimony,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  still  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity. 

A  general  alarm  was  indeed  felt  at  this 
time  by  the  Protestants  of  both  England  and 
Scotland,  arising  from  some  rumours  respecting 
the  designs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  ;  and 
before  the  Scottish  Estates  had  concluded  their 
inquiry  into  "  the  Incident,"  their  fears  were  more 
than  justified  by  the  rebellion  which  broke  out 
in  Ireland  with  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
atrocity  and  bloodshed.  Roger  More,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family  but  of 
narrow  fortune,  had  formed  the  project  of  expel- 
ling the  English  and  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  native  country,  and  had  persuaded  Lord 
Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  old  Irish  chiefs,  and  a  number  of  other 
influential  persons,  to  join  the  conspiracy. 

Fortunately,  a  few  hours  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  the 
plot  was  made  known  by  the  confession  of  one  of 
the  conspirators.  This  confession  saved  the  capi- 
tal, but  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  rising  in  the 
provinces.  O'Neil  and  his  confederates  had  already 
taken  up  arms  in  Ulster,  and  a  universal  massacre 
took  place,  accompanied  with  the  most  shocking 
barbarities.  No  age  or  sex  or  condition  was 
spared.  In  the  frenzy  of  the  bloody  tragedy 
every  ordinary  tie  was  broken,  and  death  was 
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dealt  by  the  hand  from  which  protection  was 
implored  and  expected.  Enormities  were  per- 
petrated which,  though  attested  by  undoubted 
evidence,  appear  almost  incredible.  The  dwellings 
of  the  English  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  miserable  owners,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  perished  in  the  flames.  If  in  any 
quarter  a  number  of  the  Protestants  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  their  lives  and  property  against  the 
assassins,  they  were  induced  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  terms  of  capitulation  and  promises  of 
safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  surrendered  than  the  rebels,  with 
perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made  them  share 
the  fate  of  their  murdered  countrymen.  Others 
tempted  their  prisoners,  by  the  promise  that  their 
own  lives  should  be  spared,  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  or  parents  ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  their 
own  guilt,  inflicted  on  them  the  death  which  they 
sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

From  Ulster  the  flames  of  rebellion  spread  in  an 
instant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
Even  in  those  places  where  the  rebels  professed 
to  act  with  humanity,  their  tender  mercies  were 
cruel.  Not  content  with  expelling  the  Protestants 
from  their  homes,  they  stripped  them  of  their  very 
clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked  and  defence- 
less to  all  the  severities  of  the  season,  which 
destroyed  what  the  sword  had  spared.  By  some 
computations  the  number  of  those  who  perished 
by  all  these  shocking  cruelties  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  according  to  the 
most  moderate  estimate,  forty  thousand  persons  are 
calculated  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

The  English  of  the  Pale,  as  they  were  called, 
or  the  old  English  planters,  who  were  all  Roman 
Catholics,  pretended  at  first  to  condemn  the  insur- 
rection. But  they  ultimately  joined  the  Irish, 
and  rivalled  them  in  acts  of  cruelty  towards  the 
English  Protestants.  Both  the  English  and  the 
Irish  rebels  pretended  to  have  received  authority 
from  the  king  and  queen,  especially  from  the 
latter,  to  take  up  arms  against  their  Protestant 
rivals ;  and  they  affirmed  that  they  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  royal  prerogative,  now 
invaded  by  the  puritanical  Parliament. 

The  tidings  of  the  Irish  massacre  reached  the 
king  while  he  was  still  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Estates  were  investigating  the  plot  against  their 
leaders.    He  immediately  made  application  to  the 


Scots  for  assistance  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  .  But  as  his  sincerity  was  doubtful,  and 
as  he  was  even  charged  with  a  guilty  foreknowledge 
of  the  Irish  conspiracy,  and  with  having  secretly 
applied  to  the  Romanists  for  assistance  against  the 
Parliament,  the  Scottish  leaders  were  not  inclined 
to  place  their  troops  at  the  king's  disposal.  They 
expressed  their  willingness,  however,  to  send  ten 
thousand  men  to  Ireland  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  forces  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
For  some  reason  or  other  their  proposal  was  not 
fully  carried  out,  but  they  despatched  four  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Monro  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  of  Scottish  lineage. 

The  king  was  now  impatient  to  leave  Scotland, 
that  he  might  concert  with  his  English  Parlia- 
ment measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order  in  Ireland.  The  Scottish  Estates,  therefore, 
brought  their  sittings  to  a  close  (November  17), 
after  having  appointed  the  next  Parliament  to 
meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1644.  Before 
his  departure  Charles  bestowed  the  honours  and 
titles,  already  mentioned,  on  the  leaders  of  the 
covenanting  party,  and  entertained  the  members 
of  Parliament  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the 
great  gallery  of  Holyrood  Palace.  He  left  behind 
him  a  Parliament  and  an  Assembly  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
had  claimed,  and  of  some  at  least  of  the  powers 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  inalienable 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 

Shortly  after  the  king's  return  to  London, 
matters  came  to  a  crisis  between  him  and  the 
Parliament.  The  Grand  Remonstrance,  the  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  five  members,  the  impeachment 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  dispute  about  the  militia, 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  at 
length  both  parties  appealed  to  arms.  The  Scots 
were  not  indifferent  spectators  of  the  contest 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  and  they 
at  first  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  contend- 
ing parties;  but  their  attempt  at  interference 
drew  down  upon  them  the  strong  displeasure  of 
the  king,  who  had  hoped  that  his  recent  concessions 
to  the  Covenanters  would  have  led  them  to  in- 
terpose on  his  behalf.  The  Parliament,  however, 
took  a  much  more  effective  course  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Scots,  by  holding  out  the  hope 
that  uniformity  of  church  government  would  be 
established  in  both  kingdoms.    The  Scots  caught 
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eagerly  at  this  bait,  and  drew  up  a  supplication 
to  his  Majesty,  entreating  him  to  establish 
"  throughout  all  his  dominions  unity  in  religion 
and  uniformity  of  church  government."  He 
returned  an  evasive  answer  to  their  petition;  but 
the  English  Parliament,  in  reply  to  a  friendly  letter 
from  the  Scottish  General  Assembly,  expressed 
their  determination  to  overthrow  the  prelatical 
form  of  church  government  as  "  evil,  justly 
offensive  and  burdensome,  a  great  impediment 
to  reformation  and  the  growth  of  religion,  and 
very  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom." 

No  active  steps  towards  co-operation  were,  how- 
ever, taken  in  the  meantime  by  either  party  ;  but 
the  result  of  the  first  campaign  having  proved 
unfavourable  to  the  Parliament,  they  resolved  to 
send  commissioners  (of  whom  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
the  younger,  was  the  chief)  to  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention and  the  General  Assembly,  to  entreat 
their  immediate  help  "in  the  straits  and  perplexi- 
ties of  want  and  danger  by  which  they  were 
surrounded."  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Covenanters  were  prepared  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to 
this  request.  They  believed  that  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  free- 
dom ;  and  though  Charles  made  the  most  liberal 
promises  of  honours  and  emoluments  if  they 
would  declare  in  his  favour,  or  at  least  remain 
neutral,  distrusting  his  sincerity  and  remembering 
his  former  invasion  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
they  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Parliament.  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  was 
entered  into  between  the  parties,  binding  both  to 
"  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  to  "endeavour  to  bring  the  churches 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  con- 
junction and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of 
faith,  and  form  of  church  government,"  and  to 
"  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy." 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Independents  over- 
reached the  Scottish  Covenanters  in  the  framing 
of  the  Solemn  League,  by  procuring  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  which  binds  the  subscribers  to  reform 
the  Church  of  England  "according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches  ; "  and  that  they,  believing  their  own  to 
be  the  purest  church,  never  doubted  that  it  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  England.  But 
this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  any  trustworthy 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  never  supposed  that  their 


form  of  church  government  would  be  adopted 
without  alteration  by  their  brethren  in  the  south. 
"  We  are  not  to  conceive,"  says  Alex.  Henderson, 
"  that  they  will  embrace  our  form.  A  new  form 
must  be  set  down  for  us  all." 

Having  entered  into  this  treaty  of  alliance, 
the  Covenanters  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  into 
effect,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  they  had 
assembled  on  the  borders  an  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  their 
old  general,  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven.  On  the  19th  of 
January,  1644,  they  crossed  the  Tweed  during  a 
severe  frost  and  deep  snow,  and  marched  without 
opposition  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  Finding 
that  Newcastle  was  too  strongly  fortified  and 
garrisoned  to  yield  to  their  arms,  they  crossed 
the  river  and  marched  upon  Sunderland.  But  the 
vessels  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  with 
supplies  having  been  shipwrecked  or  seized  by 
the  royalists,  Leslie  was  compelled  to  lie  inactive 
between  Sunderland  and  Durham  until  he  should 
obtain,  either  the  co-operation  of  the  parliamentary 
forces,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  to  enable 
him  to  advance  into  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divines, 
convened  by  authority  of  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament, had  met  at  Westminster  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1643,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
government  and  form  of  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  clergymen  with  thirty  lay  assessors,  of 
whom  ten  were  lords,  and  twenty  commoners. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  was  represented  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  Samuel  Rutherford, 
George  Gillespie,  and  Robert  Baillic,  with  the  earl 
of  Cassillis,  Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  the  notori 
ous  duke  of  Lauderdale),  and  Archibald  Johnston 
of  Warriston,  elders.  "A  convocation  of  more 
grave,  judicious,  and  learned  divines,"  says  Dr. 
M'Crie,  "  was  never,  perhaps,  collected  in  Chris- 
tendom." The  Scottish  delegates  were  invited  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  Assembly  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  English  members ;  but  knowing  that  they 
were  completely  outnumbered,  and  would  be  out- 
voted on  every  question  between  the  two  countries, 
they  wisely  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assembly  in  the  character  of  members, 
but  to  assume  the  position  of  representatives 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  would  not  be 
compromised  by  any  decisions  of  the  general 
body.     The   Assembly  continued  to  sit  for  a 
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number  of  years,  and  the  compilation  of  the 
"  Westminster  Standards"  (the  name  usually  given 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and  other  formularies  of 
the  presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland),  which 
was  the  result  of  the  labours  of  these  able  and 
learned  divines,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  entitle 
their  memory  to  the  veneration  and  respect  of 
succeeding  generations.  To  this  Assembly  of 
Divines  Scotland  owes  also  the  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  made  by  Francis  Rous  (a 
distinguished  lay  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament),  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Scottish 
Established  Church,  and  continues  in  use  by  this 
and  the  other  presbyterian  communities  to  the 
present  day.* 

While  these  protracted  deliberations  were  pro- 
ceeding the  royalists  had  met  with  severe  reverses, 
and  the  campaign  of  1644  proved  peculiarly 
disastrous  to  their  cause.  The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  fought  on  the  2nd  of  July,  about  eight  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  York  (in  which  a  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  Cromwell  with  the  aid  of 
David  Leslie,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries), gave  the  Parliament  the  entire  control  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  crisis  of  the  war;  and  a  second  battle,  fought 
at  Newbury  on  the  27th  of  October,  was  also  most 
unfavourable  to  the  royal  cause.  But  at  this  crisis 
the  affairs  of  the  king  were  revived  in  Scotland 
through  the  military  enterprise  and  valour  of 
the  earl  of  Montrose,  who  had  now  openly  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  his  sovereign.  Having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  eleven  hundred  men 
from  Ireland,  this  brave  and  skilful  warrior  put 
himself  at  their  head  ;  and  being  joined  by  thirteen 
hundred  Highlanders,  he  attacked  Lord  Elcho 
the  covenanting  general,  who  lay  at  Tippermuir, 
near  Perth,  with  six  thousand  men,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  him,  killing  two  thousand  of 
his  troops  (September  1,  1644).  He  then  marched 
to  the  north,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed 
in  rousing  to  arms  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and 
the  Gordons;  and  at  Aberdeen  he  attacked  and 
routed  another  covenanting  army,  consisting  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  Lord 
Burleigh. 

But  though  thus  far  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion, Montrose  was  now  in  a  very  critical  position. 

*  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  539. 


Behind  him  was  the  earl  of  Argyll  with  a  powerful 
army,  while  the  militia  of  the  northern  counties 
of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  to  the  number  of 
five  thousand  men,  opposed  him  in  front.  But 
by  rapid  and  skilful  marches  through  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  he  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating himself  from  this  perilous  situation,  and 
placing  his  army  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

Shortly  after,  having  obtained  some  reinforce- 
ments of  Athole  men  and  Macdonalds,  though  it 
was  the  dead  of  winter  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  he  marched  across  the  moun- 
tains and  fell  suddenly  upon  Argyll's  country, 
letting  loose  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  all 
the  horrors  of  war  in  their  most  savage  form. 
In  the  space  of  a  month,  having  divided  his 
army  into  three  bodies,  he  traversed  the  whole  of 
the  devoted  districts,  killing  the  able-bodied  men, 
driving  off  the  flocks  and  herds,  laying  the  houses 
in  ashes,  and  leaving  the  women  and  the  children 
to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  of  the  clan  Campbell,  having 
collected  three  thousand  men  burning  with  the  thirst 
of  vengeance,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy  who 
had  so  barbarously  devastated  his  territory,  and 
had  retired  with  their  plunder  towards  Lochaber 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general  gathering 
of  the  Highlanders.  Argyll  took  up  a  position 
near  Inverlochy,  supposing  his  ruthless  antagonist 
to  be  still  at  a  considerable  distance.  While  this 
force  had  thus  established  itself  in  front,  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
ness and  a  body  of  five  thousand  newly  levied 
troops,  pressed  the  royalists  on  the  other  side  and 
threatened  to  inclose  them  between  two  fires. 
The  situation  of  Montrose  was  critical  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  by  a  rapid  and  unexpected  march 
along  a  most  unfrequented  route,  over  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  he  hastened  to  Inverlochy  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Campbells  before 
fresh  reinforcements  should  arrive.  The  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  royalists  on  this  march  must 
have  been  very  trying.  "  That  day  they  fought," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the  general  himself 
and  the  earl  of  Airlie  had  no  more  to  break  their 
fast  upon  before  they  went  to  battle  but. a  little 
meal  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  out  of  a 
hollow  dish  they  did  pick  up  with  their  knives. 
One  may  judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  the  army 
must  sufler.  The  most  part  of  them  had  not 
tasted  bread  these  two  days,  marching  over  high 
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mountains  in  knee-deep  snow,  and  wading  brooks 
and  rivers  up  to  their  girdles."  * 

The  hostile  armies  joined  battle  at  sunrise  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1645,  and  for  some  time  the 
conflict  was  very  stubborn  ;  but  in  the  end 
the  Campbells  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Auchinbreck  their  leader,  with  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  fell  on  the  field,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  the  conflict  or  in  the 
pursuit,  which  was  continued  for  nine  miles. 

After  this  victory  Montrose  ravaged  the  country 
on  all  sides  with  merciless  severity.  The  low- 
lands of  Aberdeenshire  and  Moray  were  also  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  towns  of  Elgin 
and  Banff  were  given  up  to  pillage  ;  and  Brechin 
and  Stonehaven,  with  the  shipping  there,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  Marischal  at 
Dunnottar,  were  successively  consigned  to  the 
flames.  Considerable  numbers  of  the  Gordons  and 
other  Highland  clans  were  now  induced,  partly 
by  fear,  partly  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  to  join 
what  seemed  the  stronger  side,  and  the  army 
of  Seaforth  dispersed  of  itself.  Alarmed  at 
these  victories,  the  Committee  of  Estates  at 
Edinburgh  recalled  General  Baillie,  an  officer  of 
experience  and  reputation,  from  England,  and 
joining  him  in  command  with  Sir  John  Urrey, 
an  active  dashing  soldier,  despatched  them 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  against  the 
royalists.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this 
force  Montrose  resolved  to  retire  once  more  to  the 
mountains  ;  but  before  carrying  this  movement 
into  effect  he  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Dundee.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  he 
attacked  the  town,  carried  it  by  assault,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  gave  it  up  to  be  plun- 
dered by  his  soldiers.  Montrose  was  standing  on 
a  hill  which  overlooks  the  town,  superintending 
the  work  of  rapine  and  ruin,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  covenanting  army,  four 
thousand  strong,  was  within  a  mile  of  the  place. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  presence  of  mind 
he  instantly  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  plun- 
der, put  them  in  order,  sending  on  the  infantry 
in  two  separate  bodies,  and  covering  the  retreat 
himself  with  his  cavalry.  The  retreat  lasted  three 
days  and  two  nights  ;  and  having  marched  sixty 
miles,  closely  followed  by  a  superior  enemy,  with- 
out stopping  or  allowing  his  soldiers  any  time 
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for  refreshment  or  sleep,  by  a  series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres  he  at  last  secured  them  in  the  moun- 
tains. "  I  have  often,"  says  Montrose's  biographer, 
Dr.  Wishart,  "  heard  those  who  were  esteemed 
the  most  experienced  officers,  not  in  Britain  only 
but  in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  to 
his  most  celebrated  victories." 

The  covenanting  generals  now  imprudently 
divided  their  forces,  and  at  the  village  of  Auldearn, 
near  Nairn,  Urrey  attacked  the  royalists,  who 
were  posted  in  a  strong  position,  protected  by 
dykes  and  broken  ground.  The  conflict  was 
stoutly  maintained  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  royalists  was  repulsed  and 
thrown  into  confusion  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Cove- 
nanters were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men,  including  Campbell  of  Lawers,  Sir 
John  and  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  other  distin- 
guished officers  (May  9,  1645). 

Baillie  was  on  his  march  to  co-operate  with 
Urrey  when  the  battle  of  Auldearn  was  fought. 
The  royalists  were  now  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  Montrose  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  harass  the  enemy  by  forced  marches 
and  continual  skirmishes,  and  by  beating  up 
their  quarters  in  the  night  time.  But  the  damage 
which  Baillie  inflicted  on  the  territory  of  the 
Gordons  induced  Montrose  to  abandon  this  policy, 
and  to  resolve  to  bring  the  covenanting  general 
to  action.  The  hostile  armies  encountered  at  the 
village  of  Alford,  on  the  Don,  July  2, 1645.  The 
royalists  were  once  more  successful,  but  their 
victory  was  embittered  by  the  death  of  young 
Lord  Gordon,  Iluntly's  heir,  who  fell  from  his 
horse  mortally  wounded,  it  is  reported,  while  he 
was  in  the  act  of  seizing  General  Baillie  by  the 
sword-belt. 

Victorious  in  so  many  battles  in  the  north, 
Montrose  now  descended  from  the  mountains  and 
marched  into  the  southern  counties,  in  order  to 
crush  completely  the  power  of  the  Parliament. 
According  to  his  uniform  policy,  he  wasted  the 
country  on  every  side  with  fire  and  sword,  burned 
the  towns,  strongholds,  and  even  cottages,  putting 
to  death  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  At  length, 
crossing  the  Forth  a  few  miles  above  Stirling, 
which  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  defied  his 
attack,  he  continued  his  march  to  the  south-west, 
and  encamped  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  near  the  old 
Roman  wall  in  the  extreme  corner  of  Stirling- 
shire. The  army  of  the  Covenanters,  following  in 
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his  track,  also  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  bridge  of 
Stirling,  and  encamped  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  enemy.  Baillie  wished 
to  avoid  a  battle,  as  he  was  well  aware  tbat  his 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  were  ill  fitted  to 
sustain  the  headlong  assault  of  Montrose's  veterans. 
But  his  prudent  counsels  were  overruled  by  the 
Committee  of  Estates.  The  result  was  that,  as  he 
predicted,  the  Covenanters,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
were  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
four  thousand  men. 

The  crowning  victory  at  Kilsyth  made  the 
royal  cause  for  the  time  dominant  in  Scotland. 
The  Committee  of  Estates  fled  for  refuge  to 
Berwick  ;  the  principal  towns  sought  to  propitiate 
the  victor  by  a  timely  submission  ;  and  many  of 
the  great  nobles  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  now 
openly  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  proffered  their  services  to  Montrose.  Glasgow 
was  saved  from  pillage  by  the  payment  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money;  but  some  of  the  principal 
citizens  were  put  to  death,  probably  with  the 
view  of  intimidating  the  rest.  The  capital  also 
made  an  unconditional  submission,  and  the 
authorities  at  once  released  the  earl  of  Crawford 
and  other  royalists  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
tolbooth. 

Montrose,  however,  was  well  aware  that  his 
successes  had  not  given  him  any  firm  hold  of  the 
country ;  and  he  had  neither  the  disciplined  troops 
nor  the  artillery  which  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  reduce  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  other 
fortresses  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters.  His  object,  however,  from  the  out- 
set, was  not  to  entrench  himself  in  any  stronghold 
in  Scotland,  but  to  sweep  the  covenanting  forces 
there  from  the  field,  and  then  to  lead  his  victorious 
army  into  England  to  the  assistance  of  the  king, 
lie  therefore  resolved  to  march  with  all  expedition 
to  the  Borders,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
Lord  Digby,  who  had  been  despatched  to  the 
north  with  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Scottish 
general. 

The  announcement  of  his  intended  march  to 
the  south  was  immediately  followed  by  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Highlanders,  who  returned  home  in 
great  numbers,  according  to  their  custom,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  plunder  in  a  place  of 
security.  The  Gordons  soon  after  followed  their 
example,  so  that  when  Montrose  began  his  ill-fated 


march  to  the  Borders  his  army  had  dwindled  down 
to  a  small  body  consisting  mainly  of  the  Irish 
auxiliaries.  He  was  joined  on  the  way  by  some 
raw  levies  and  a  few  troops  of  irregular  horse ;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  stalwart  Borderers  held  aloof 
from  his  standard,  and  were  manifestly  hostile  to 
his  cause. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  royalists  reached 
Selkirk,  and  encamped  on  a  level  plain  called 
Philiphaugh,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Ettrick,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  in 
which  Montrose  himself  took  up  his  quarters  with 
his  cavalry.  Meanwhile  David  Leslie,  who  upon 
the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Kilsyth  had  been 
detached  from  the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford 
at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  to  the  relief 
of  the  Covenanters,  was  on  his  march  to  intercept 
the  royal  forces.  Montrose  was  aware  of  his 
approach,  but  with  a  remissness  wholly  unac- 
countable he  remained  in  profound  security, 
taking  no  precautions  to  secure  his  troops  against 
a  sudden  attack.  Favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  Leslie, 
who  had  spent  the  night  of  the  12th  at  Melrose, 
early  next  morning  marched  up  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Ettrick,  and  reached  the  encampment  of 
the  royalists  without  being  discovered  by  a  single 
scout.  The  surprisal  was  complete  ;  and  before 
Montrose,  who  threw  himself  upon  his  horse  the 
moment  he  heard  the  firing,  reached  the  scene 
of  action,  matters  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion. His  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to  rally 
his  scattered  troops,  and  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  were  ineffectual.  Accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  Douglas,  Lord  Napier,  and  about  thirty 
horsemen,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  midst  of 
his  enemies  and  reached  at  sunset  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Peebles.  Next  day  he  was  joined  by 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Airlie,  with  about  two 
hundred  of  the  fugitive  cavalry,  and  with  these 
scanty  remains  of  his  army  he  succeeded  in  find- 
ing shelter  in  the  Highland  fastnesses.  The 
fruits  of  his  six  splendid  victories  were  thus 
swept  away  at  a  blow,  and  the  covenanting  party 
regained  the  ascendancy  in  Scotland  of  which 
they  had  for  a  brief  space  been  deprived.  Leslie 
abused  his  victory  and  dishonoured  his  arms  by 
putting  to  death  in  cold  blood  many  of  his 
prisoners,  especially  the  Irish  soldiers,  who  seem 
to  have  been  excepted  from  quarter  in  both  king- 
doms. Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  Sir  William 
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Nisbet,  Ogilvie  of  Invcrquliarity,  a  youth  of  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Sir  William  Rollock,  and 
other  captives  of  high  rank,  were  subsequently 
brought  to  trial  and  executed  as  Malignants. 

The  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  and  the 
failure  of  his  subsequent  efforts  to  retrieve  this 
disaster,  had  little  or  no  influence,  however,  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  war,  for  the  affairs  of  the  king  had  now 
become  desperate.  Charles  had  taken  refuge  in  Ox- 
ford, but  on  the  approach  of  Fairfax  to  invest  that 
city  he  quitted  it  in  disguise  on  the  27th  of  April, 
in  order  to  escape  being  taken  prisoner,  and  fled  to 
the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark.  A  coolness 
had  for  some  time  existed  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Scots,  who  had  been  declining  in  favour 
as  their  services  had  become  of  less  importance  to 
their  allies.  The  Parliament  had  declared  that  "  the 
kingdom  had  no  further  need  of  the  Scotch  army, 
and  was  unable  to  pay  them  longer  ;"  and  they 
were  ordered  to  surrender  the  towns  of  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  Carlisle,  which  they  had  garrisoned, 
and  to  return  to  their  own  country.  But  the 
Scotch,  whose  pay  was  largely  in  arrears,  reminded 
their  allies  that  they  had  come  into  England  at 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  Parliament,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  common  principles  and  objects  ; 
and  intimated  that  they  were  willing  to  surrender 
the  towns  possessed  by  them,  and  to  recall  their 
troops,  provided  that  reasonable  satisfaction  were 
given  them  "  for  their  pains,  hazards,  charges,  and 
sufferings :  a  competent  portion  to  be  presently 
paid  and  security  to  be  given  for  the  remainder." 
After  many  discussions  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  accepted  by  the  Scotch,  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  the  Parliament 
that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  his 
Majesty's  person  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  Scots  should 
conduct  the  king  to  Warwick  Castle.  The  Scots 
refused  to  comply  with  these  demands,  alleging 
that,  as  Charles  was  the  sovereign  of  Scotland  no 
less  than  of  England,  they  had  an  unquestionable 
right  to  share  in  the  disposal  of  his  person  ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Parliament  to  intercept  their  return,  they  im- 
mediately began  their  march  to  the  north,  and  did 
not  halt  till  they  had  reached  Newcastle.  Here  they 
resolved  to  wait  till  they  should  see  the  result  of 
their  negotiations  with  the  kin<r  and  the  Parliament. 


These  negotiations  were  protracted  over  many 
months,  during  which  every  effort  was  employed  by 
the  Scotch  leaders  and  the  English  Presbyterians 
to  induce  his  Majesty  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  Parliament  ;  and  their  urgent  representations 
were  supported  by  the  French  ambassador  and  by 
Sir  William  Davcnant,  who  was  sent  over  by  the 
queen  to  advise  him  to  comply  with  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  to  him,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  his  throne.  Charles  obstinately  refused, 
alleging  that  the  proposals  of  agreement 
"  were  not  only  against  his  conscience,"  but 
absolutely  destructive  to  the  "  maintenance  of 
monarchy."  At  length,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  the  Scotch  commissioners  made  known 
to  the  king  the  resolution  of  the  Parliament  in 
Edinburgh  not  to  allow  him  to  enter  Scotland  ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  January,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and 
other  nobles,  the  Estates  agreed  to  deliver  up  the 
king  to  the  English  Parliament.  On  the  30th  he 
set  out  for  Holmby  Park,  which  had  been  assigned 
him  as  a  residence,  escorted  by  a  body  of  nine 
hundred  horse,  expressing  himself  well  pleased  to 
part  from  the  Scots  and  to  come  nearer  to  the 
Parliament.  On  the  same  day  the  Scottish  army 
evacuated  Newcastle  and  began  their  march  to 
their  own  country. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  due  to  the  Scots,  was  an  equivalent 
made  to  them  for  their  surrender  of  the  king's 
person.  This  mis-statement  of  facts,  however,  is 
as  gross  as  the  stigma  attached  to  the  Scottish 
nation  is  undeserved.  The  payment  of  the  army's 
arrears  was  voted  by  the  English  Parliament  on 
the  5th  of  September  ;  the  negotiations  respecting 
the  king  were  not  concluded  till  the  10th  of 
January  following.  He  was  not  given  up  to  his 
English  subjects  till  he  had  not  only  positively 
refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  which  the  Scots 
had  urgently  pressed  upon  him,  but  had  written 
repeatedly  to  the  English  Parliament  expressing 
his  desire  to  be  near  them,  the  more  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  to  conclude  the  long-pending  nego- 
tiations. To  have  attempted  to  retain  the  king 
in  these  circumstances  against  his  will  would  have 
led,  not  merely  to  a  breach  of  the  league  with 
England,  but  to  a  civil  war. 

Scarcely  had  the  Parliament  obtained  possession 
of  the  royal  person  and  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  his  party,  when  they  were  in  turn  deprived 
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of  their  supremacy  and  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  The 
seizure  of  the  king  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  leaders 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  and  of  all  members 
who  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the  army,  speedily 
followed,  and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  thus  superseded  by  a  military 
despotism.  The  Scots  now  found  that,  in  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  church 
no  less  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
policy  pursued  toward  the  king,  they  had  been 
overreached  and  deceived.  They  complained 
that  the  interests  of  their  country  and  all  respect 
to  their  national  faith  were  avowedly  disregarded 
by  the  Parliament,  and  that  their  claims  to  be 
consulted  in  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  his 
Majesty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  rejected  with 
scorn.  The  feeling  thus  engendered  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  Parliament  led  to  the  opening 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  between  him  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Charles,  on  his  part, 
agreed  to  confirm  the  Covenant  in  Parliament 
and  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  England  for 
three  years,  till  it  was  revised  or  another  form  of 
church  government  prepared  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines — -concessions  which,  if  they  had  been 
made  a  few  months  earlier,  would  have  secured 
to  the  misguided  monarch  the  possession  of  his 
throne.  The  commissioners,  on  the  other  hand, 
engaged,  if  all  peaceful  efforts  should  fail,  that  a 
Scottish  army  should  be  sent  into  England  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  rights  and  revenues. 

This  treaty  or  "  Engagement,"  as  it  was  termed, 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Covenanters,  led 
by  Argyll  and  Warriston,  and  by  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy;  but  it  was  ratified  by  the  Estates, 
which  met  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1648.  As  the 
English  Parliament  refused,  as  was  expected,  to 
give  any  redress  for  the  grievances  and  wrongs  of 
which  the  Scots  complained,  an  army  was  levied 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  was  appointed  general  and  the  earl 
of  Callander  lieutenant  -  general  of  this  force, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,  which  was  ultimately  raised  to 
fifteen  thousand  men,  ill  equipped  and  badly  dis- 
ciplined. Meanwhile  various  desultory  and  un- 
connected insurrections  of  the  royalists  had  taken 


place  throughout  England,  but  were  easily  sup- 
pressed; So  that  when  the  Scottish  army  at  lengtli 
crossed  the  Border  they  obtained  little  effectual 
aid  from  their  English  friends.  A  second  body 
followed  in  a  few  days,  consisting  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse  under  Munro,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Ireland  to  join  the  expedition. 

Hamilton  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  enter- 
prise which  he  had  so  rashly  undertaken,  and  had 
neither  military  skill  nor  energy  to  qualify  him  for 
such  a  position  as  he  had  assumed.  A  rapid  march 
upon  London,  while  Fairfax  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Colchester  and  Cromwell  lay  before 
the  walls  of  Pembroke,  might  have  crushed  the 
Independents  and  saved  the  king ;  but  the 
duke  lingered  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  instead  of  marching  through  York- 
shire, as  Baillie  advised,  where  the  people  were 
friendly,  he  thought  fit  to  advance  into  the  hostile 
county  of  Lancaster.  His  forces,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  for  mutual  support,  were  scattered 
over  the  whole  district  between  the  Kibble  and 
Kirby  in  Westmoreland ;  and  so  defective  was  his 
intelligence  that  he  remained  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  junction  between  Cromwell  and  Lambert, 
and  the  approach  of  their  united  force,  until  they 
fell  upon  his  vanguard,  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  near  Preston  (17th  August),  and  routed 
and  drove  them  back  upon  that  place.  The 
Scottish  army  might  still  have  made  a  vigorous, 
perhaps  successful  resistance  ;  but  their  incom- 
petent commander  seemed  to  have  lost  both  head 
and  heart,  and  announced  a  hasty  retreat  in  the 
course  of  the  night  through  bad  roads  and  in 
the  midst  of  rain,  leaving  behind  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  The  foot  under  Baillie  surrendered  at 
Warrington  ;  the  duke,  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  about  three  thousand  cavalry, 
was  intercepted  at  Uttoxeter  by  Lambert  and 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  but  the  earl  of 
Callander  and  his  officers,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
but  resolute  body  of  men,  disdaining  an  ignomini- 
ous surrender,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy 
and  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  result  of  this  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army 
of  the  Engagement  was  the  overthrow  of  the  party 
in  Scotland  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  government,  and 
excluded  the  Malignants  and  "Engagers"  from 
military  and  civil  offices.  Cromwell,  who  at  this 
juncture  visited  Edinburgh,  received,  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  a  cordial  welcome  from 
Argyll  and  his  friends.  Advantage  was  taken  of  his 
absence  by  the  English  Parliament  to  enter  upon  a 
new  treaty  with  the  king.  But  though  the  interests 
of  both  parties  required  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  bringing  their  negotiations  to  a  close, 
Charles,  with  almost  incredible  infatuation,  pro- 
tracted the  conferences  till  after  the  capture  of 
Colchester  and  the  defeat  of  the  Scots.  Then, 
when  the  army  had  returned  flushed  with  victory 
and  denouncing  vengeance  on  his  head  for  all  the 
calamities  of  the  civil  war,  he  expressed  himself 
willing,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  make  all  the  con- 
cessions that  were  demanded  of  him.  The  Parlia- 
ment was,  indeed,  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Charles  and  to  accept  the  terms  proposed; 
but  the  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Cromwell, 
now  spurned  all  proposals  for  an  accommodation 
with  the  king,  and  having  bv  "  Pride's  Purge  " 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  the  members 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  prepared  to  bring  their 
sovereign  to  the  block.  A  vote  was  carried  by 
the  remnant  of  the  Lower  House  (now  commonly 
denominated  the  Rump),  declaring  it  treason  in  a 
monarch  to  levy  war  against  his  Parliament,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  high  court  of  justice  should 
be  appointed  to  try  the  king  for  this  newly- 
invented  crime.  The  court  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty -three  persons  named  by 
the  remnant  of  the  Commons;  but  of  these  only 
about  seventy  met  upon  the  trial.  The  members 
were  chiefly  composed  of  officers  of  the  army, 
together  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Rump 
and  a  few  citizens  of  London. 

All  the  preliminary  arrangements  having  been 
made,  the  trial  commenced  on  the  19th  of  January. 
1649.  The  court  sat  in  Westminster  Hall.  Brad- 
sliaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president;  John  Coke 
was  nominated  solicitor-general  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske  were 
appointed  his  assistants.  When  the  king  was 
brought  forward  before  this  court,  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed  w  ithin 
the  bar.  Though  worn  out  with  cares  and  sor- 
rows, long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  treated  as 
a  criminal, Charles  still  maintained  his  regal  dignity. 
The  charge,  which  was  read  by  Coke,  accused  the 
king  of  having  been  the  cause  of  all  the  bloodshed 
and  misery  of  the  civil  war,  and  of  cherishing 
a  design  to  erect  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical 
government  and  to  destroy  the  rights  and  liberties 


of  the  people,  and  therefore  impeached  him  as  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,  and  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  commonwealth. 

Charles  began  his  del'ence  by  declining  the 
authority  of  the  court,  which  could  not  be  a  legal 
Parliament  in  the  absence  of  the  Upper  House  ; 
and  even  both  houses,  though  they  had  been  free 
and  united,  were  not  entitled,  he  argued,  to  try 
their  native  hereditary  monarch,  who  derived  his 
authority,  not  from  them,  but  from  God  alone 
He  pleaded  that  he  was  himself  the  sovereign  and 
fountain  of  law,  and  could  not  legally  be  tried  by 
laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  assent 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  having  been 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  he  would  not  now  betray 
them  by  recognizing  a  court  established  by  usurp- 
ation ;  that  he  was  willing  to  justify  his  pro 
cedure  and  to  disprove  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him,  before  a  proper  and  con- 
stitutional tribunal ;  but  that  until  then  he  must 
decline  any  apology  for  his  innocence,  lest  he 
should  be  justly  regarded  as  a  betrayer  of,  and  not 
a  martyr  for  the  constitution. 

Bradshaw  made  an  attempt  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  court  over  which  he  presided  by 
insisting  that  its  members  were  delegated  by  the 
people,  the  only  source  of  lawful  power,  to  whose 
choice  he  affirmed  Charles  owed  his  crown.  This 
strange  assertion  was  promptly  and  indignantly 
denied  by  the  king.  "  England  never  was  an 
elective  kingdom,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy  for  near  three  thousand  years.  I 
stand  more  lor  the  liberties  of  my  people  than 
any  here  that  come  to  be  my  pretended  judges.' 
He  further  denied  that  the  court  had  been  dele- 
gated by  the  people  ;  and  that  even  admittinj 
that  the  nation  had  the  right  to  call  him  to 
account,  this  could  not  be  lawfully  done  unless 
the  consent  of  every  individual,  down  to  the 
meanest  subject,  had  been  previously  obtained. 
Bradshaw  still  pressed  the  king  not  to  decline 
the  authority  of  the  court,  and  interrupted,  over- 
ruled, and  browbeat  the  unfortunate  monarch  in 
his  attempts  to  reply.  If  he  would  only  plead, 
urged  the  president,  the  court  would  allow  him 
to  make  the  best  defence  he  could  against  the 
charge.  "  For  the  charge,"  replied  Charles,  "  1 
value  it  not  a  rush  ;  it  is  the  liberty  of  the 
people  of  England  I  stand  for.  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge a  new  court  that  I  never  heard 
of  before  ;    I   am  your  king,  bound  to  uphold 
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justice,  to  maintain  the  old  laws  ;  therefore,  until 
I  know  that  all  this  is  not  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  I  can  put  in  no 
particular  answer." 

In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  pro- 
duced before  the  court,  but  steadfastly  persisted  in 
declining  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  baffled  in  their 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  their  author- 
ity, his  judges  examined  some  witnesses,  who 
gave  evidence  that  the  king  had  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  by  the 
Parliament,  and  then  pronounced  him  guilty  of 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  laid  to  his 
charge.  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  trial,  the  king  was  brought  for  the  last 
time  before  this  unconstitutional  tribunal.  As  he 
passed  up  the  hall  he  was  insulted  by  "  some 
soldiers  and  others  of  the  rabble,"  who  cried  out, 
"  Justice !  Justice !  Execution  !  Execution  !  "  but 
he  remained  cool  and  undaunted.  On  taking  his 
place  at  the  bar,  he  earnestly  and  repeatedly 
desired  to  be  heard  before  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. He  also  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
at  least  be  heard  before  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  upon  a  subject  which  he 
said  highly  imported  the  lasting  peace  of  the  nation. 
But  after  deliberation  this  petition  was  rejected  by 
the  court  as  derogatory  to  their  authority,  and 
the  request  of  the  king  to  be  heard  before  judg- 
ment was  given  was  refused  by  Bradshaw  in  the 
most  rude  and  unfeeling  manner. 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  throughout  this  try- 
ing scene  was  manly,  firm,  and  dignified.  In 
leaving  the  hall  the  soldiers  and  the  rabble  were 
again  instigated  to  cry  out  "  Justice  "  and  "Exe- 
cution," and  to  revile  him,  as  Bradshaw  had  done, 
with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Amongst  other 
insults,  one  miscreant  had  the  brutality  to  spit  in 
his  face.  "  Poor  souls !  "  he  quietly  remarked, 
"  they  would  treat  their  generals  in  the  same 
manner  for  sixpence."  Many  of  the  spectators, 
however,  expressed  by  sighs  and  tears  and 
prayers  their  sympathy  for  oppressed  and  fallen 
majesty;  and  a  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  his 
comrades,  could  not  refrain  from  imploring  a  bless- 
ing on  "  the  gray  discrowned  head"  of  his  sovereign. 
An  officer,  overhearing  him,  struck  the  trooper  to 
the  ground  before  the  king.  "  Methinks,"  was 
the  quiet  remark  of  Charles,  "  the  punishment 
exceeds  the  offence." 

On  his  return  to  Whitehall  the  king  desired 


permission  to  see  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr.  Juxon,  late  bishop 
of  London.  These  requests  were  granted,  and 
three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death. 
Every  night  between  his  sentence  and  his  execu- 
tion Charles  slept  soundly  as  usual,  though  the 
noise  of  the  workmen  employed  in  erecting  the 
scaffold  resounded  in  his  ears.  His  last  interview 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  thirteenth, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  his  ninth  year,  the 
only  two  of  his  children  then  in  England,  was 
deeply  affecting,  and,  according  to  an  eye-witness, 
moved  those  to  pity  who  had  been  most  hard- 
hearted before. 

The  fatal  morning  having  at  last  arrived  (Tues- 
day, 30th  of  January),  Charles  rose  very  early,  and 
calling  one  of  his  attendants,  bade  him  employ 
more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  him  and  prepar- 
ing him  for  so  great  a  solemnity.  He  then  called 
Bishop  Juxon,  who  remained  an  hour  with  him, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  devotions.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  king  left  St.  James'  Palace,  and  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  some  of  his  own 
attendants,  walked  through  the  park  to  Whitehall, 
in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected. 
He  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  preparations 
were  completed;  but  at  twelve  o'clock  Colonel 
Hacker,  who  commanded  the  guard,  informed 
Charles  that  all  was  ready,  and  he  was  led  through 
the  banqueting  room  to  the  scaffold,  attended  by 
Bishop  Juxon.  Companies  of  horse  and  foot 
guarded  the  scaffold  on  every  side;  the  people  in 
crowds  stood  at  a  distance.  The  king  surveyed 
the  preparations  for  his  execution  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  was  to  the  last  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  As  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard 
by  the  distant  spectators,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  few  persons  who  stood  around  him.  He 
vindicated  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal 
wars,  observing  that  he  had  not  taken  up  arms 
till  after  the  Parliament  had  set  him  the  example, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  doing  so  than 
to  preserve  that  authority  entire  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors.  But  though 
innocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the 
equity  of  his  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Maker,  and  owned  that  he  was  justly  punished  for 
having  consented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust 
sentence  against  the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  de- 
clared that  he  forgave  all  his  enemies,  exhorted 
the   people  to  return  to  their   allegiance,  and 
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acknowledge  his  son  as  Ins  successor,  and  ex- 
pressed his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  as 
professed  by  the  Church  of  England.  So  power- 
ful was  the  impression  made  by  his  dying  words 
on  those  who  could  hear  him,  that  Colonel 
Tomlinson  himself,  the  republican  soldier  to 
whose  charge  the  king  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himself  a  convert.  At  a  single 
blow  one  of  the  executioners  severed  the  king's 
head  from  his  body,  and  the  other  holding  it  up 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor."  A 
shout  of  triumph  was  raised  by  the  soldiers,  but  "a 
dismal,  universal  groan  "  burst  from  the  crowd  of 
spectators;  and  the  tidings  of  this  tragic  event 
excited  mingled  indignation  and  grief  throughout 

Do  DO 

the  whole  English  nation. 

The  responsibility  of  this  unprecedented  act 
rested  solely  on  England.  In  the  northern 
division  of  the  island  a  republican  party  did  not 
exist.  The  Covenanters  had  stoutly  opposed  the 
king's  government;  but  they  had  no  enmity 
against  his  person,  and  no  dislike  to  monarchy, 
which  they  indeed  regarded  with  deep  and  heredi- 
tary veneration.  Hence,  immediately  after  the 
news  of  the  king's  execution  reached  Edinburgh, 
his  son  Charles  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the 
Cross  as  "  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland." 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  Charles  I.  cannot  deny 
that  he  possessed  many  of  the  virtues  which  adorn 
private  life,  and  that  he  was  an  affectionate  hushand 
and  father,  and  a  kind  friend.  His  morals  were  un- 
impeachable, and  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity 
and  exemplary  care  his  domestic  and  social 
duties.  His  natural  abilities,  which  were  excellent, 
had  been  sedulously  cultivated;  his  accomplish- 
ments were  varied  and  of  a  high  order,  and  he 
had  a  refined  taste  in  literature  and  art.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  contemporaries, 


who  was  not  disposed  to  flatter  him,  Charles  "  was 
an  excellent  horseman,  would  shoot  well  at  a 
mark,  had  a  singular  skill  in  limning,  was  a  good 
judge  of  pictures,  a  good  mathematician,  not  un- 
skilful in  music,  well  read  in  divinity,  excellent  in 
history  and  law ;  he  spoke  several  languages,  and 
writ  well,  good  language  and  style."  But  as  a 
sovereign  he  was  ill-qualified  to  govern  a  people 
like  the  English,  especially  at  the  period  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  imperious  and  harsh  in 
his  temper,  and  arbitrary  in  his  principles  of 
government.  His  treatment  of  his  first  three 
Parliaments,  and  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
govern  without  a  Parliament,  together  with  his 
illegal  proclamations, benevolences, andforced  loans, 
his  innovations  on  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  and  his  cruel  imprisonments 
and  mutilations  of  those  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  unconstitutional  proceedings,  all  clearly  indi- 
cated his  determination  to  alter  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  his  habitual  duplicity  and  in- 
sincerity, even  more  than  his  fondness  for 
arbitrary  power,  which  led  to  his  ruin.  "  A  most 
difficult  thing  it  was,"  says  Lilly,  "  to  hold  him 
close  to  his  own  promise  or  word." 

In  stature  this  unfortunate  prince  was  about 
the  middle  height,  well  proportioned  and  robust. 
His  countenance  was  pleasing,  but  with  a  melan- 
choly expression,  the  result  not  merely  of  his 
natural  temperament,  but  also  of  the  continual 
troubles  in  which  he  was  involved.  At  the  time 
of  his  execution  he  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He 
left  three  sons,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  James, 
duke  of  York,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester  ; 
and  three  daughters,  Mary,  princess  of  Orange, 
Elizabeth,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchess  of 
Orleans. 
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The  Scots  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  England,  and 
the  execution  of  the  king  completed  their  aliena- 
tion of  feeling.  Their  national  pride  was  wounded 
by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  their 
remonstrances  on  behalf  of  their  sovereign  had 
been  treated  by  the  "English  sectaries,"  and  their 
resentment  was  roused  by  the  ignominious  dis- 
missal of  their  commissioners,  who  were  arrested 
and  conducted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland.  The  Scottish  people  had  no 
leaning  towards  republican  principles,  and  they 
were  little  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  men 
whose  opinions  they  abhorred,  and  whose  treat- 
ment they  bitterly  resented.  They  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  acknowledge  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased 
king  as  their  sovereign;  but  the  Covenanters,  who 
now  possessed  the  supreme  power  in  the  country, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  the  throne  until  he  should 
give  his  adherence  to  the  National  Covenant.  Com- 
missioners were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hague  to 
offer  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  young  prince 
on  these  terms,  and  to  express  their  "  readiness  to 
espouse  the  king's  cause  if  he  first  will  espouse 
God's  cause." 

Charles,  however,  was  already  surrounded  with 
counsellors  whose  advice  was  much  more  agree- 
able  to  his  feelings  than  the  stern,  God  -  fearing 
chiefs  of  the  Covenanters ;  and  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  and  other  exiled  royalists  offered  to 
raise  Scotland  in  his  favour,  and  to  place  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  force  of  arms. 
While  Charles  with  hereditary  duplicity  was 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  both  parties  and 
giving  encouragement  to  both,  the  assassination 


of  Dorislaus  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Dutch 
court — it  was  alleged  by  some  of  the  retainers 
of  Montrose — led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  prince 
and  his  associates  from  the  Hague,  and  suspended 
negotiations  with  the  Scottish  commissioners. 
Meanwhile  some  of  his  impatient  partizans  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  had  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause, 
with  his  knowledge  and  approbation,  but  were 
suppressed  without  difficulty  by  the  government; 
and  their  ill-judged  insurrection  hastened,  if  it  did 
not  occasion,  the  execution  of  the  marquis  of 
Huntly,  a  steady  and  consistent  royalist,  who  had 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  1649,  in  pursuance  of  a  former  sentence, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
marquis  of  Argyll,  to  procure  his  pardon. 

Charles  had  by  this  time  removed  to  Breda,  where 
the  unpalatable  propositions  of  the  Scottish  Estates 
were  once  more  submitted  to  him.  Determined 
not  to  accept  the  crown  on  such  terms,  if  he  could 
by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  avoid  them,  he  con- 
trived to  protract  the  treaty  till  the  result  of  Mon- 
trose's expedition  to  Scotland  should  be  seen.  He 
therefore,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with 
the  commissioners,  wrote  to  that  gallant  and  ill- 
used  nobleman,  urging  him  to  accelerate  his  pre- 
parations for  his  meditated  enterprise.  "  I  entreat 
you,"  he  said,  "  to  go  on  vigorously,  and  with 
your  wonted  courage  and  care,  in  the  prosecution 
of  those  trusts  I  have  committed  to  you,  and  not 
to  be  startled  with  any  reports  you  may  hear,  as 
if  I  were  otherwise  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians 
than  when  I  left  you.  I  assure  you  I  am  still 
upon  the  same  principles  I  was,  and  depend  as 
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much  as  ever  upon  your  undertaking  and  endeav- 
ours for  my  service;  being  fully  resolved  to  assist 
and  support  you  therein  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power."  * 

Thus  fgoaded  on  by  his  double-dealing  and 
worthless  prince,  Montrose  entered  upon  his  ill- 
starred  enterprise,  and  embarked  at  Hamburg 
early  in  the  spring  of  1650  with  a  few  hundred 
men  and  fiiceen  hundred  stand  of  arms,  contri- 
buted by  the  queen  of  Sweden.  But  his  career 
was  destined  to  be  a  short  one.  He  landed  at  one 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  where  he  remained  for  a 
few  weeks  and  obtained  some  recruits,  who  were 
alleged  to  have  been  pressed  into  his  service.  He 
then  passed  over  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  with 
the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  Highlands.  But 
at  the  pass  of  Invercharron,  near  the  northern 
border  of  Ross-shire  (27th  April),  he  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  laid  for  him  by  Colonel  Strachan, 
who  had  been  despatched  in  haste  to  obstruct  his 
progress.  After  a  brief  contest  the  untrained 
Orcadians  threw  down  their  arms  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  foreign  soldiers  soon  followed  their 
example;  and  the  handful  of  cavaliers  in  his  small 
army,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  either  cut 
to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.  Montrose  himself 
escaped  in  the  confusion  in  company  with  the 
earl  of  Kinnoul,  and  fled  into  the  wild  mountain 
district  of  Assynt.  As  the  latter  was  never  dis- 
covered or  heard  of,  he  is  believed  to  have  perished 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  some  recess  among  the 
mountains  ;  but  Montrose  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Macleod  of  Assynt,  who  before  this  reverse  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  joining  his  standard,  and  was 
by  him  basely  delivered  up  to  the  covenanting 
general,  Strachan. 

He  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  where,  as  he 
well  knew,  he  had  to  expect  no  mercy  from  his 
inveterate  enemies  thirsting  for  vengeance.  The 
soldiers  who  guarded  him,  under  Major-general 
Holburn,  treated  him  in  a  most  ungenerous  and 
barbarous  manner;  and  on  reaching  Edinburgh 
(Saturday,  18th  of  May),  he  was  conducted  in  a 
kind  of  mock  procession  from  the  foot  of  the 
Canongate  to  the  Tolbooth,  seated  on  a  high 
chair  in  a  cart,  bareheaded,  and  bound  to  the  seat 
with  cords,  the  hangman  riding  on  the  foremost 
of  the  five  horses  that  drew  the  cart.  On  the 
following  Monday  a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  Assembly  waited  upon  him  in 

*  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  pp.  4G2-C5. 
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the  prison,  "  to  deal  with  him  to  bring  him  to 
repentance;  with  power  to  them  to  release  him 
from  excommunication,  if  so  be  he  shall  subscribe 
the  declaration  condescended  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission, containing  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
heinous  and  gross  offences,  otherwise  that  they 
should  not  relax  him."  The  deputation,  we  are 
informed  by  one  who  was  present,  began  by 
admonishing  him  on  his  "  natural  temper,  which 
they  said  was  aspiring  and  lofty;"  on  "his 
personal  vices,"  which  they  alleged  "  were  notori- 
ous;" and  on  "his  taking  Irish  and  popish  rebels 
and  cut-throats  by  the  hand  to  make  use  of 
against  his  own  countrymen."  To  the  personal 
animadversions  of  the  presbyterian  divines  Mon- 
trose replied  with  much  humility.  But  though 
before  God,  and  as  an  erring  creature,  he  freely 
admitted  the  justice  of  all  that  had  befallen  him, 
yet  before  man  he  firmly  vindicated  his  public 
conduct  in  the  royal  cause.  With  regard  to  the 
breach  of  the  Covenant  of  which  they  accused  him, 
he  declared  that  he  still  adhered  to  the  covenant 
which  he  took.  "  Bishops,"  he  added,  "  I  care 
not  for  them;  I  never  intended  to  advance  their 
interest.  But  when  the  king  had  granted  you  all 
your  desires,  and  you  were  every  one  sitting 
under  his  vine  and  fig-tree,  that  then  you  should 
have  taken  a  party  in  England  by  the  hand,  and 
entered  into  a  league  and  covenant  with  them 
against  the  king,  was  the  thing  I  judged  my  duty 
to  oppose  to  the  yondmost." 

At  the  close  of  a  lengthened  conference 
Guthrie,  in  the  name  of  the  deputation,  expressed 
their  deep  grief  that  as  the  marquis  still  "  main- 
tained his  former  course,  and  all  things  for  which 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  had  been  passed 
upon  him,"  they  could  not  release  him  from 
that  sentence,  but  "  must  with  sad  hearts  leave 
him  under  the  same  until  the  judgment  of  the 
great  God."  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  was  his  firm  and 
dignified  rejoinder,  "  that  any  actions  of  mine  have 
been  offensive  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I 
would  with  all  my  heart  be  reconciled  to  the 
same.  But  since  I  cannot  obtain  it  on  any  other 
terms,  unless  I  call  that  my  sin  which  I  account 
to  have  been  my  duty,  I  cannot  for  all  the  reason 
and  conscience  in  the  world."* 

Montrose  was  next  summoned  before  the  Parlia- 
ment, not  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  trial, 
but  to  hear  his  sentence  read,  as  it  had  been 

•  Napier's  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,  pp.  -183-486. 
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resolved  to  proceed  against  him  upon  an  Act  of 
attainder  passed  in  the  winter  of  1644-45,  when  he 
was  ravaging  Argyleshire.  As  he  failed  to 
appear  at  the  bar  on  that  occasion,  he  was  out- 
lawed and  forfeited.  The  judgment  then  pro- 
nounced in  absence  was  now  to  be  inflicted. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Estates  to  listen  to 
his  doom,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Chancellor 
Loudon,  a  cadet  of  the  clan  Campbell,  in  a  long 
and  violent  harangue,  to  which  Montrose  replied 
with  fvreat  temper  and  dignity.  He  listened 
unmoved  and  undaunted  to  the  sentence  which 
ordained  that  "James  Graham  is  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  with  his  book 
and  declaration  tied  in  a  rope  about  his  neck,* 
and  there  to  hang  for  the  space  of  three  hours 
until  he  be  dead;  and  thereafter  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  hangman,  his  head  and  hands  and  legs  to 
be  cut  off  and  distributed  as  follows,  viz.: — his 
head  to  be  affixed  on  an  iron  pin  and  set  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  west  gavel  of  the  new  prison  of 
Edinburgh  ;  one  hand  to  be  set  on  the  port  of 
Perth,  the  other  on  the  port  of  Stirling;  one  leg 
and  foot  on  the  port  of  Aberdeen,  the  other  on 
the  port  of  Glasgow." 

The  sentence  with  all  its  barbarous  details  was 
executed  to  the  letter  (May  21),  but  the  effect 
was  widely  different  from  what  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  expected  ;  for  the  firm  and  dignified 
behaviour  of  Montrose  on  the  scaffold  produced 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  spectators,  and  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  was  printed  and  widely 
circulated  by  his  friends,  and  excited  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  cruel  fate.  As  he  was 
not  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  trunk  of  his  body  was  thrown  into  a 
hole  in  the  Boroughmuir  under  the  gallows;  but 
at  the  Restoration  the  scattered  limbs  wTere 
collected  and  interred  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Edinburgh. 

Charles  had  the  baseness  to  disown  the  enter- 
prise of  his  ill-starred  and  devoted  follower,  and 
authorized  Lord  Lothian  to  report  to  the  Parlia- 
ment "  that  his  Majesty  was  no  ways  sorry  that 
James  Graham  was  defeated;  in  respect  he 
(Charles)  said  he  had  made  that  invasion  without 
and  contrary  to  his  commands."  But  the  Par- 
liament, though  they  affected  to  credit  the  royal 

*  Dr.  Wishart's  Narrative  of  Montrose's  Exploits,  and  his  own 
Manifesto. 


statement,  were  well  aware  of  its  falsehood.  In- 
deed, Warriston,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  and  some  of 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  proposed  to 
break  off  the  treaty  with  the  prince  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  treachery  and  double  dealing,  and 
to  recall  their  commissioners  ;  but  they  were  over- 
ruled mainly  by  the  influence  of  Argyll,  and  the 
negotiations  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
which  Charles  no  longer  hesitated  to  accept. 
Having  embarked  with  his  attendants  in  a 
Dutch  vessel,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1650,  only  one  month  after 
the  execution  of  Montrose.  But  so  strong  were 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  his  sincerity,  that 
before  he  was  permitted  to  land  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  "  both  the  covenants  national  and  solemn, 
and  had  notable  sermons  and  exhortations  made 
unto  him  by  the  ministers  to  persevere  therein." 
The  greater  part  of  his  English  adherents  were 
dismissed,  and  even  Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and 
other  leading  "  Engagers,"  were  ordered  to  retire 
to  their  own  homes;  but  strange  to  say  Bucking- 
ham had  in  some  way  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  stern  adherents  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  prince. 
The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  their 
ranks  the  Malignants,  as  they  were  termed,  who 
had  composed  the  old  royalist  party,  and  to  dis- 
claim all  sympathy  with  their  principles.  Charles 
was  comjDelled  to  listen  day  after  day  to  lengthened 
exhortations,  warning  him  against  the  sins  of  his 
father,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own 
frivolity  and  ill-disguised  partiality  for  the  Malig- 
nants; and  he  was  assured  that  his  present 
supporters  "  disclaimed  all  the  sins  and  guilt  of 
the  king  and  his  house,  nor  would  they  own  him 
or  his  interest  otherwise  than  with  a  subordina- 
tion to  God,  and  so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted 
the  cause  of  God,  and  acknowledged  the  sins  of 
his  house  and  of  his  former  ways."* 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  State  at  Whitehall, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
Estates,  determined  to  take  prompt  measures  to 
avert  the  danger  which  thus  menaced  their  newly 
established  republic.  On  the  16th  of  July,  Crom- 
well was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  at  the  head 
of  sixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers  supported  by 
artillery  and  cavalry.  The  Scots,  on  their  part, 
made    vigorous    preparations    to   defend  their 

*  Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  pp.  166-107. 
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country,  and  ordered  a  general  levy  throughout 
the  kingdom.  They  at  the  same  time  resolved  to 
follow  the  tactics  of  their  forefathers  in  the  old 
wars  with  England,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  caused  the  open  country  between  the 
Borders  and  the  capital  to  be  left  desolate  and 
swept  of  every  article  of  subsistence. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  forces  was  once 
more  intrusted  to  old  Levcn,  but  dependence  was 
mainly  placed  on  the  military  skill  and  experience 
of  his  nephew,  David  Leslie.  He  established  a 
fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
remained  resolutely  on  the  defensive,  in  spite  of 
every  expedient  tried  by  his  adversary  to  draw 
him  out  to  action.  Cromwell,  foiled  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  capital,  both  on  the  east  and  the  west 
side,  by  this  judicious  strategy  of  the  Scottish 
general,  became  greatly  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  withdrew  his  army  about  the  end  of  August 
to  Dunbar,  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  the  enemy, 
who  hung  closely  upon  his  rear.  Marching  along 
the  skirts  of  Lammermoor,  Leslie  took  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Doon  Hill,  which  over- 
hangs the  town  of  Dunbar,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  occupy  the  passes  by  which  alone 
the  enemy  could  retire  to  Berwick.  The  position 
of  the  English  army,  now  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  had  become  most  critical.  On  the 
2d  of  September  Cromwell  wrote  to  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  governor  of  Newcastle,  "  We  are  upon 
an  engagement  very  difficult.  The  enemy  hath 
blocked  up  our  way  at  the  pass  of  Copperspath, 
through  which  we  cannot  get  without  almost  a 
miracle.  He  lieth  so  upon  the  hills  that  we  know 
not  how  to  come  that  way  without  great  difficulty, 
and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth  our  men, 
who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination.  I  perceive 
your  forces  are  not  in  a  capacity  for  present 
release  ;  wherefore  whatever  becomes  of  us  it 
will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what  forces  you  can 
together,  and  the  south  to  help  what  they  can. 
The  business  nearly  concerns  all  good  people. 
If  your  forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might  have 
occasioned  supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But  the 
only  wise  God  knows  what  is  best.  All  shall  work 
for  good.  Our  spirits  arc  comfortable,  praised  be 
the  Lord,  though  our  present  condition  be  as  it  is. 
And  indeed  we  have  much  hope  in  the  Lord,  of 
whose  mercy  we  have  had  large  experience."  * 
*  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 


In  this  desperate  extremity  Cromwell  was 
'  rescued  from  almost  certain  destruction  by  the 
gross  folly  of  a  committee  of  the  Estates  and 
Kirk,  who,  fearing  that  the  English  army  would 
escape,  forced  Leslie  to  abandon  his  advantageous 
position,  and  to  descend  into  the  plain  in  order  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Burnet,  whose  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Baillie,  says  "  Leslie  was  in  the 
chief  command,  but  he  had  a  committee  of  the 
Estates  to  give  him  his  orders,  among  whom 
Warriston  was  one.  These  were  weary  of  lying 
in  the  fields,  and  thought  that  Leslie  made  not 
haste  enough  to  destroy  those  sectaries,  for  so 
they  came  to  call  them.  He  told  them  by  lying 
there  all  was  sure,  but  that  by  engaging  in  action 
with  gallant  and  desperate  men  all  might  be  lost  ; 
yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on."  The 
plan  adopted  by  the  committee  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  seize  Brocksmouth  House,  where  Crom- 
well had  his  head-quarters,  and  then  to  cross  the 
Brocks  Burn,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  this 
place,  and  thus  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  English  army.  In  the  after- 
noon of  Monday  20th  September,  Cromwell  per- 
ceived that  the  Scottish  army  was  in  motion  on 
the  slope  of  the  hid  ;  and  instantly  conjecturing 
the  design  of  the  movement,  he  resolved  to 
become  the  assailant.  Calling  Lambert  and  Monk 
into  his  counsels,  who  cordially  approved  of  his 
plan,  he  arranged  to  cross  the  brook  early  next 
morning,  and  to  attack  Leslie's  right  wing  in 
flank  and  front  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
driving  it  back  upon  its  own  main  body.  In  this 
way,  if  the  right  wing  were  defeated,  the  whole 
army  would  be  broken. 

With  the  usual  energy  displayed  by  Crom- 
well, this  manoeuvre  was  put  into  execution  next 
morning  as  proposed.  The  night  had  been  wet 
and  tempestuous,  and  the  Scots,  who  were  in  the 
open  field  without  shelter,  suffered  severely  from 
the  storm,  and  the  matches  of  the  musketeers 
were  extinguished,  as  some  allege,  by  the  rain, 
but  according  to  another  account,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  their  movements  from  the  enemy. 
Though  taken  at  a  great  disadvantage,  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Scottish  army  fought  with  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "  the  contest  on  this  right  wing  was  hot 

*  DO 

and  stiff  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;"  but 
though  the  horse,  "  with  lancers  in  the  front 
rank,"  made  a  stubborn   resistance,  they  were 
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broken  at  last,  and  the  raw  half-disciplined  levies 
of  infantry,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish 
army,  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  battle  and  its 
result  are  thus  described  by  Cromwell  himself : 
— "  The  enemy's  word  was  '  The  Covenant !  ' 
which  it  had  been  for  divers  days  ;  ours,  '  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  ! '  The  major-general,  Lieutenant- 
general  Fleetwood,  and  Commissary  -  general 
Whalley,  and  Colonel  Twistleton,  gave  the  onset; 
the  enemy  being  in  a  very  good  position  to  receive 
them,  havinof  the  advantage  of  their  cannon  and 
foot  against  our  horse.  Before  our  foot  could 
come  up  the  enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
there  was  a  very  hot  dispute  at  sword's  point 
between  our  horse  and  theirs.  Our  first  foot, 
after  they  had  discharged  their  duty  (being  over- 
powered with  the  enemy),  received  some  repulse, 
which  they  soon  recovered  ;  for  my  own  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Goff  and  my  Major  White,  did  come  seasonably  in, 
and  at  the  push  of  pike  did  repel  the  stoutest 
regiment  the  enemy  had  there,  merely  with  the 
courage  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give,  which 
proved  a  great  amazement  to  the  residue  of  their 
foot,  this  being  the  first  action  between  the  foot. 
The  horse  in  the  meantime  did,  with  a  great  deal 
of  courage  and  spirit,  beat  back  all  oppositions, 
charging  through  the  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse 
and  of  their  foot,  who  were,  after  the  first  repulse 
given,  made  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  stubble  to 
their  swords.  Indeed,  I  believe  I  may  speak  it 
without  partiality,  both  your  chief  commanders 
and  others,  in  their  several  places,  and  soldiers 
also,  were  acted  with  as  much  courage  as  ever 
hath  been  seen  in  any  action  since  this  war.  I 
know  they  look  not  to  be  named,  and  therefore  I 
forbear  particulars. 

"The  best  of  the  enemy's  horse  being  broken 
through  and  through  in  less  than  an  hour's  dis- 
pute, their  whole  army  being  put  into  confusion, 
it  became  a  total  rout,  our  men  having  the  chase 
and  execution  of  them  near  eight  miles.  We 
believe  that  upon  the  place,  and  near  about  it, 
were  about  three  thousand  slain.  Prisoners  taken: 
— of  their  officers  you  have  this  enclosed  list  ; 
of  private  soldiers,  near  ten  thousand ;  the  whole 
baggage  and  train  taken,  wherein  was  good  store 
of  match,  powder,  and  bullet;  all  their  artillery, 
great  and  small — thirty  guns.  We  are  confident 
they  have  left  behind  them  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  arms.     I  have  already  brought  in  to  me 


near  two  hundred  colours,  which  I  herewith  send 
you. 

Cromwell  takes  credit  for  having  dismissed 
from  the  field  about  half  the  prisoners,  "  almost 
starved,  sick,  and  wounded;"  but  he  omits  to 
mention  that  the  remainder,  who  were  sent  under 
a  convoy  to  England,  were  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  and  not  a  few  of  them  died  by  the  way 
of  a  kind  of  pestilence,  brought  on  by  hunger  and 
the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The 
survivors,  much  to  the  discredit  of  Cromwell  and 
the  Parliament,  were  transported  to  the  English 
settlements  in  America,  and  there  sold  for  slaves. f 

One  immediate  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  Dunbar  was  the  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  but  the  castle  held  out  some  months 
longer.  On  the  18th  of  October  Cromwell  paid  a 
brief  visit  to  Glasgow,  and  held  a  discussion  with 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party 
there  whom  he  was  anxious  to  conciliate.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  Crom- 
well terms  "  a  very  great  and  seasonable  mercy," 
the  strongholds  of  Tantallon,  Roslin,  Hume,  and 
other  fortified  places,  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth 
submitted  to  their  arms. 

Meanwhile  Leslie,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Stirling,  where 
the  Committee  of  Estates  and  of  the  Kirk  had 
assembled.  Notwithstanding  their  defeat  they 
were  still  resolutely  bent  on  resistance,  and  were 
engaged  in  concerting  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  when  they  found  to  their  conster- 
nation that  the  young  prince  had  fled  (October  4). 
He  was  immediately  pursued  by  a  party  of  horse, 
under  Montgomery,  who  found  him  in  a  miserable 
cottage  in  the  village  of  Clova,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Forfarshire,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Grampians.  This  escapade,  which  is  usually 
termed  "  the  Start,"  was  connected  with  a  scheme 
for  collecting  an  army  composed  of  the  northern 
Highland  clans,  under  the  command  of  the  old 
royalist  officers,  who  should  suppress  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Estates  and  seize  the  government. 
But  Charles  went  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  too 
soon,  and  found  only  about  sixty  or  seventy 
persons  assembled.  This  foolish  and  ill-concerted 
plot  was  thus  marred  at  the  outset,  and  the  prince 

*  Cromwell's  letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.,  part  6. 
+  Whitelocke,  pp.  423-426. 
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was  fain  to  return  to  Perth  with  the  party  of 
horse  sent  after  him  by  the  committee. 

This  incident  showed  the  presbyterian  leaders 
that  the  rigour  with  which  Charles  had  been 
treated  was  impolitic,  and  they  were  now  in- 
duced by  their  fear  of  completely  alienating  him 
from  their  party,  to  allow  his  friends  to  have  free 
access  to  his  presence,  and  to  grant  an  indemnity 
to  the  Highlanders  who  had  taken  up  arms  by 
his  directions.  They  invited  him  to  preside  at 
the  meetings  of  council,  and  resolved  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  at  Scone,  where 
his  ancestors  for  many  generations  had  been 
crowned.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Estates  held  at 
Perth  it  was  agreed,  though  not  without  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  more  strict  Cove- 
nanters, to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Malignants  and 
Engagers — that  is,  the  royalists  and  the  moderate 
Presbyterians — who  had  previously  been  expelled 
from  the  army,  some  of  whom  had  even  been 
twice  denounced  as  rebels  by  the  Parliament  for 
their  share  in  the  northern  insurrections. 

On  the  1st  of  January  the  coronation  of  the 
young  king  was  performed  with  the  usual  regal 
solemnities  ;  the  sword  of  state,  sceptre,  and 
crown,  being  carried  before  him  by  the  principal 
nobility.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, who  earnestly  warned  the  youthful  prince 
against  imitating  the  sins  of  his  grandfather, 
James  VI.,  and  exhorted  him  to  let  his  "  sincerity 
and  reality  in  the  Covenant,  which  many  doubted, 
be  evidenced  by  his  steadfastness  and  constancy." 
Charles  then,  on  his  bended  knees  and  with  up- 
lifted hands,  solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  two 
Covenants,  to  establish  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  to  give  his  assent  to  Acts  for 
establishing  that  form  of  worship  in  his  other 
dominions,  and  to  rule  according  to  the  law  of 
God  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm. 
The  High  Constable  then  girt  the  young  king  with 
the  sword,  the  Earl  Marischal  put  on  his  spurs, 
and  the  marquis  of  Argyll  placed  the  crown  upon 
his  head;  and  having  seated  him  on  the  throne, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  swore  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  "  according  to  the  National  Covenant 
and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant." 

Meanwhile,  the  Scottish  forces,  now  greatly 
augmented  by  the  new  levies,  had  taken  .up  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  Stirling;  their  right 


resting  upon  the  Tonvood,  the  river  Carron  with 
its  steep  banks  protecting  their  front,  which  was 
strongly  entrenched.  Cromwell  made  repeated 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  the  Scottish 
lines  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1651.  At 
length,  finding  it  impossible  to  draw  them  out 
of  their  strong  position,  he  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  across  the  Forth  to  seize  Quccnsferry ;  and 
having  defeated  with  considerable  loss  a  body  of 
Scots,  near  Inverkeithing,  he  marched  to  Perth  at 
the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  that  city.  The  position  of  the  Scottish  army 
was  thus  turned,  and  their  supplies  from  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  counties  cut  off.  The  way  south- 
ward, however,  was  left  open,  and  Charles  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  marching  into  England,  in 
the  expectation  that  his  friends  in  that  country 
would  flock  to  his  standard.  He  accordingly 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Stirling  about  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  England. 
So  silently  and  speedily  was  the  enterprise  under- 
taken, that  he  had  gained  an  advance  of  three 
days  before  the  movement  was  discovered. 

Cromwell,  who  had  not  calculated  on  such  a 
daring  adventure,  was  surprised  and  embarrassed  ; 
but  with  his  usual  pron^titude  and  activity,  he 
took  immediate  measures  to  counteract  the  scheme 
of  the  Scottish  prince.  He  ordered  the  militia  to 
assemble  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
despatched  two  of  his  best  officers  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  to  hang  upon  their  rear  and  retard 
their  march,  and  quickly  set  out  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
invaders,  who  had  met,  in  their  march  through 
the  northern  counties,  with  none  of  the  support 
from  the  English  royalists  upon  which  they  had 
so  confidently  reckoned.  On  the  22nd  of  August 
they  reached  Worcester,  a  loyal  city,  protected 
both  by  a  wall  and  by  the  river  Severn,  which  lay 
between  them  and  their  pursuers.  Here  they 
resolved  to  make  a  stand.  They  found  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  enemy  to  repair  and 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  town,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  defence.  On  the  28th 
of  August  Cromwell  came  up,  and  having  joined 
his  forces  to  those  of  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Har- 
rison, surrounded  the  Scottish  royalists  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  shut  up  every  avenue  of  escape. 
It  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault  on  the 
place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  the  first  annivcr- 
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sary  of  tlic  battle  of  Dunbar.  A  bridge  of  boats 
was  laid  across  the  Severn,  so  that  both  divisions 
of  the  English  army  could  readily  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
fierce.  It  was  "as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five 
hours,"  Cromwell  says,  "as  he  had  ever  seen." 
The  Scots,  though  outnumbered  by  three  to  one, 
fought  with  desperate  fury,  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  their 
assailants.  About  three  thousand  were  slain,  six  or 
seven  thousand  were  made  prisoners  in  the  town, 
besides  those  who  were  captured  in  the  pursuit. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  on  the  fourth  day.*  Eleven  other  noblemen, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
of  distinction  were  taken,  of  whom  the  earls  of 
Lauderdale,  Rothes,  and  others,  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  town.  The 
common  soldiers,  who  survived  their  wounds  and 
the  treatment  they  received  in  the  overcrowded 
pestilential  prisons,  were,  much  to  the  discredit  of 
the  English  government,  transported  to  the  plan- 
tations and  sold  for  slaves.f 

Charles  himself,  who  had  displayed  great  per- 
sonal courage  during  the  battle,  after  witnessing  the 
annihilation  of  his  army  escaped  from  AVorcester 
in  company  with  a  few  friends,  from  whom  he  was 
speedily  obliged  to  separate.  He  rode  without 
halting  to  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  where  he 
found  refuge  with  a  poor  farmer  named  Pendrill. 
After  cutting  off  his  hair,  the  better  to  disguise 
his  person,  he  put  on  the  garb  of  a  peasant  and 
worked  for  some  days  in  the  woods  cutting  faggots. 
He  next  attempted  to  retire  into  Wales,  but  find- 
ing every  pass  guarded,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Staffordshire.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to 
climb  a  large  spreading  oak,  among  whose  leaves 
and  branches  he  concealed  himself  for  twenty- 
four  hours  while  several  parties  of  soldiers  were 
searching  for  him  below,  and  expressing  in  his 
hearing  their  earnest  wishes  for  his  capture.  After 
suffering  greatly  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  pain, 
he  at  length  found  temporary  shelter  in  the  house 
of  Colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  resided  in 

*  lie  was  formerly  known  as  earl  of  Lanark,  and  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  on  the  death  of  bis  brother,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Preston  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  Windsor.  He  made  his 
escape  a  few  hours  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  but  was  retaken 
next  morning.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  Gth  of  February,  1G49, 
before  a  new  court  of  justice,  of  which  Bradshaw  was  president, 
and  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed  on  the  Gth  of  March. 

f  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191-206  ;  Crom- 
wdliana,  pp.  113,  111. 


Staffordshire.  Bristol  having  been  selected  as  the 
most  suitable  port  from  which  he  could  embark 
for  France,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  proceed 
thither,  riding  before  Miss  Lane,  who  ostensibly 
undertook  the  journey  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
visit  to  a  friend  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  During  this  journey  Charles  every 
day  met  with  persons  whose  faces  he  knew,  and 
at  one  time  he  passed  undiscovered  through  a 
body  of  parliamentary  soldiers,  commanded  by 
Desborough.  On  reaching  Bristol  he  learned  that 
no  ship  would  sail  for  a  month  to  come  from  that 
port  either  for  France  or  Spain,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage.  He  next 
repaired  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  ; 
and  thence  pursuing  his  journey  to  the  sea-side,  he 
'  once  more  had  a  narrow  escape  of  detection 
through  the  sagacity  of  a  blacksmith,  who  re- 
marked that  his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in 
the  north,  and  not  in  the  west  as  he  pretended. 
At  last,  after  undergoing  a  great  variety  of 
romantic  adventures,  and  repeatedly  incurring 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  he  succeeded 
in  embarking  in  a  collier  vessel  at  Shoreham,  in 
Sussex,  and  forty-four  days  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester  he  was  safely  landed  in  France.  No 
fewer  than  fifty  persons  had  at  different  times 
been  privy  to  his  concealment ;  and  although  a 
liberal  reward  was  offered  for  his  capture,  and 
threats  of  the  severest  punishment  held  out  against 
all  who  should  assist  him  in  his  escape,  none  of 
those  who  were  in  the  secret  could  be  induced  to 
betray  him. 

"  The  crowning  mercy,"  as  Cromwell  termed 
his  victory  at  Worcester,  placed  Scotland  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
people  feel  his  displeasure  for  having,  in  his  own 
words,  "withstood  the  work  of  the  gospel."  Stirling 
Castle  speedily  surrendered  to  Monk,  who  had 
been  left  with  five  thousand  men  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  country.  In  this  fortress  were 
deposited  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  when 
Edinburgh  Castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  were  now  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London.* 

Monk  next  turned  his  victorious  arms  against 
Dundee,  in  which  not  a  few  persons  of  distinction 
had  taken  refuge,  carrying  with  them  their  most 
valuable  moveables.    A  committee  of  the  Estates, 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  records  were  lost  on  their  passage  to 
Scotland  by  se»,  when  they  were  bent  back  after  the  Restoration. 
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consisting  of  the  veteran  Alexander  Leslie,  earl 
of  Leven,  Lords  Lindsay,  Crawford,  Ogilvy,  and 
other  noblemen,  met  at  Alyth  to  concert  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  town;  but  they  were  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  by  a  body  of  five  hundred 
horse,  commanded  by  Colonel  Alured,  who  was 
guided  to  the  place  by  a  traitor  named  William 
Buchan,  general  scoutmaster  of  the  Scottish  army. 
Dundee  was  stormed  by  Monk  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  town  was  set  on  fire  and  plundered,  and  the 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered.  * 

Intimidated  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Inverness,  and  other  towns, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  celebrated  castle 
of  Dunnottar,  in  Kincardineshire,  situated  upon  a 
hiffh  rock  overhanoinor  the  sea,  held  out  till  the 
4th  of  June,  1652,  and  was  the  last  stronghold  in 
Scotland  which  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Cromwell,  f 

There  remained  still  one  man  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth— the  powerful  marquis  of  Argyll.  He 
had  fortified  himself  in  his  Highland  fastnesses, 
and  was  still  sufficiently  formidable  to  cause  un- 
easiness to  the  victorious  party.  A  reluctant 
submission  was  at  length  extorted  from  him  while 
confined  to  his  castle  by  sickness,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  marquis  on  the  one  side, 
and  major-general  Deane  on  the  other,  "  on  be- 
half of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,"  by  which  the  former  engaged  that  he 
should  not  act  or  contrive  anything  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Parliament  of  England,  but  should  live 
peaceably  and  quietly  under  their  government; 
and  the  latter,  as  the  representative  of  the  English 
Parliament,  guaranteed  Argyll  the  possession  of 
his  "liberty,  estates,  lands,  and  debts,  and  whatso- 
ever duly  belongs  to  him."  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  the  treaty  was  not  to  interfere  with  "  the  good 
endeavours  "  of  the  marquis  "  for  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  according  to  his  conscience." 

All  parts  of  the  British  dominions  being  now 
reduced  to  complete  subjection,  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  state  centred  in  Crom- 
well, Avho  was  formally  elevated  to  supreme 
power  by  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Common- 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs:   Sir  James  Balfour's  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 

f  The  Scottish  Regalia,  which  had  been  deposited  in  Dunnottar  alter 
tlic  battle  of  Dunbar,  were  conveyed  out  of  the  castle  before  its  sur- 
render by  Mrs.  Grainger,  the  wife  jf  the  minister  of  Kinncfl',  an 
adjoining  parish. 


wealth  of  England.  An  act  was  passed  for 
abolishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that 
kingdom  as  a  province  to  the  English  common- 
wealth. The  number  of  members  for  Scotland 
who  were  to  sit  in  the  united  Parliament  was 
fixed  at  thirty,  and  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country  was  committed  to  a  council  of  State  com- 
posed of  nine  persons  to  whom  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of 
customs  and  excise,  of  sheriffs,  commissaries,  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  was  intrusted.  The  supreme 
administration  of  justice  was  committed  to  seven 
judges,  of  whom  four  were  English  and  three 
Scotch,  and  who,  unlike  their  native  predecessors, 
discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  with  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  without  fear  or  favour. 

To  add  to  the  calamities  of  Scotland  at  this 
period  the  church  was  rent  in  twain  by  intestine 
feuds  between  two  parties  termed  Resolutioncrs 
and  Protesters.  The  former  adhered  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Assembly  in 
1650,  that  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
should,  under  certain  limitations,  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country  ;  while  the 
latter  protested  against  this  course  as  involving  a 
violation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  insisted  that  all  "  Malignants  and  Engagers" 
should  still  be  excluded  from  the  national  service. 
The  contest  between  the  two  parties  was  violent 
and  acrimonious,  and  Cromwell  seems  to  have 
regarded  their  strife  as  injurious  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  prohibit  the  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  to  place  various  restric- 
tions upon  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1653,  the  church  in  which 
they  had  assembled  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
Cottrcl,  who  informed  the  members  that  he  had 
orders  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  "Whereupon," 
says  Baillie,  "  he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow 
him,  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  the  room. 
When  we  had  entered  a  protestation  of  this  unheard- 
of  and  unexampled  violence,  we  did  rise  and  follow 
hiin.  He  led  us  all  through  the  whole  streets  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  accompanying  us  with  foot 
companies  of  musketeers  and  horsemen,  all  the 
people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest 
spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  When  he  had 
'«J  us  a  mile  without  the  town  he  then  declared 
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what  further  he  had  in  commission,  that  we  should 
not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number, 
and  that  against  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  we  should 
depart  the  town  under  pain  of  being  guilty  of 
breaking  the  public  peace;  and  the  day  following 
by  sound  of  trumpet  we  were  commanded  off  the 
town  under  the  pain  of  present  imprisonment. 
Thus  our  General  Assembly,  the  glory  and 
strength  of  our  church  upon  earth,  was  by  the 
soldiery  crushed  and  trod  under  foot  without  the 
least  provocation  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in 
word  or  deed."  * 

Although  the  General  Assembly  was  thus  for- 
cibly dissolved,  the  synods  and  presbyteries  of  the 
church  were  permitted  to  meet ;  but  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  pray  in  public  for  King  Charles — an 
order  which  the  Remonstrants  readily  obeyed,  but 
to  which  the  Resolutioners  demurred,  though  they 
were  ultimately  constrained  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  brethren.  Only  one  minister,  Mr.  Patrick 
Gillespie,  ventured  to  pray  publicly  for  the  Pro- 
tector. There  is  trustworthy  evidence,  however, 
that  religion  prospered  under  the  firm  sway  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  agents.  "  It  is  true,"  says 
Kirkton,  "  that  they  did  not  permit  the  General 
Assembly  to  sit  (and  in  this  I  believe  they  did  no 
bad  office,  for  both  the  authority  of  that  meeting 
was  denied  by  the  Protesters,  and  the  Assembly, 
seemed  to  be  more  set  upon  establishing  themselves 
than  promoting  religion);  also  the  division  of  the 
church  betwixt  Protesters  and  Resolvers  continued 
for  six  or  seven  years  with  far  more  heat  than  became 
them ;  and  errors  in  some  places  infected  some  few ; 
yet  were  all  these  losses  inconsiderable  in  regard 
of  the  great  success  the  Word  had  in  sanctifying 
the  people  of  the  nation ;  and  I  verily  believe  there 
were  more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short 
period  of  time  than  in  any  season  since  the  Refor- 
mation." f 

Up  till  this  time  the  English  Parliament  had 
treated  the  people  of  Scotland  as  aliens,  and  had 
imposed  high  and  even  prohibitory  duties  on  the 
productions  of  Scottish  industry.  Now,  however, 
complete  freedom  of  trade  was  established;  all 
restrictions  on  Scottish  commerce,  and  all  prohibi- 
tions or  duties  which  impeded  the  transit  of  the 
commodities  of  one  kingdom  into  the  other,  were 
abolished. 

The  nobles  and  feudal  superiors  were  placed 

*  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
f  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  63,  64. 


under  restraint,  and  were  deprived  of  their  arbi- 
trary authority  over  their  vassals.  The  tenantry, 
protected  from  the  exactions  and  grinding  tyranny 
of  the  barons,  were  allowed  to  cultivate  their  farms, 
and  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  peace  and 
security.  In  consequence  of  this  new  and  just 
policy,  the  country  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity 
which  in  times  past  it  had  rarely  experienced. 
Cromwell  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  great 
advantage  would  result  to  both  countries  from  an 
incorporating  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  English  Parliament  appointed  a 
body  of  commissioners,  including  St.  John,  Henry 
Vane,  Lambert,  and  Monk,  to  make  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  this  scheme.  But  the  various 
parties  in  Scotland,  though  agreeing  in  nothing 
else,  were  all  opposed  to  a  union  with  their  "  auld 
enemies  of  England"  and  the  surrender  of  their 
national  independence.  The  clergy  protested 
against  the  proposal  mainly  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds;  and  the  counties  and  burghs,  which  were 
directed  to  send  delegates  to  meet  with  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  union,  regarded  the  scheme 
with  such  dislike  that  less  than  one  half  of  the 
number  complied  with  the  request.  The  proposal 
of  union,  however,  was  ratified  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  in  1654,  and  a  bill  to  carry  it  out  was 
brought  into  the  English  Parliament,  but  the 
measure  was  frustrated  by  the  forcible  dissolution 
of  that  famous  Assembly. 

The  only  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Scotland  under  the  Commonwealth,  was  caused 
by  an  ill-judged  and  ill-planned  rising  called 
"  Glencairn's  Expedition."  When  war  broke  out 
in  1653  between  England  and  Holland,  the 
royalists  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Protector's  government,  and  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  was  despatched  to  the  Lowlands  with  a 
commission  from  Prince  Charles  as  the  royal 
commander-in-chief.  The  insurgents  were  about 
five  thousand  in  number,  but  they  were  badly 
equipped  and  armed,  and  defective  in  discipline 
and  subordination.  Glencairn,  though  personally 
brave,  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  military 
skill  and  experience  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
obedience  of  this  motley  host,  and  he  was  speedily 
superseded  by  General  Middleton,  a  rough  and 
rapacious  soldier  bred  in  the  school  of  continental 
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warfare,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
Tower,  and  was  sent  over  by  Charles  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army.  But  the  insurgents 
continued  their  dissensions  and  personal  quarrels  ; 
a  duel  was  even  fought  between  Glencairn  and 
Sir  George  Munro,  Middleton's  lieutenant-general  : 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lowland  leaders 
abandoned  the  attempt  in  disgust.  Middleton  for 
a  time  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  contest  ;  but 
at  last  his  Highland  followers  accidentally  came 
in  contact  with  a  party  of  the  English  forces 
under  General  Morgan,  on  the  banks  of  Loch- 
garry  (26th  July,  1654),  and  were  routed,  though 
with  no  great  loss  of  life.  On  the  approach  of 
night,  says  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  "every 
man  shifted  for  himself  and  went  where  he  best 
liked,"  and  Middleton  took  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
Glencairn,  thus  deserted  by  his  leader,  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  Monk,  which  were  more 
favourable  than  could  have  been  expected  ;  and 
thus  the  last  show  of  resistance  to  the  Pro- 
tector's authority  was  suppressed. 

The  death  of  Cromwell,  which  took  place  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1658,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  was  followed  by  the  brief  protectorate 
of  his  son  Richard,  the  collision  between  the  army 
and  the  Rump  Parliament,  the  dissolution  of  that 
assembly  by  the  officers,  and  their  nomination  of 
a  committee  of  twenty-three  persons  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.  When  the  tid- 
ings of  these  proceedings  reached  General  Monk, 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  it  was  termed, 
declared  for  the  Parliament,  and  prepared  to  march 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
proceedings.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
counties,  communicated  to  them  his  resolution  and 
purpose,  and  obtained  from  them  an  advance  of 
money  for  the  sustenance  of  his  troops. 

In  November,  1659,  Monk  began  his  famous 
march  to  London  ;  and  though  making  loud  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  the  Parliament,  he  care- 
fully concealed  his  plans  and  ultimate  intentions. 
On  reaching  the  capital  he  at  first  rendered  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Parliament, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  became  evident  that  he  was 
entirely  alienated  from  their  objects  and  interests. 
He  insisted  that  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  been  excluded  by  Cromwell,  should 
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be  invited  to  resume  their  scats,  and  that  a  term 
should  be  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  a  new  election.  These  demands  were 
promptly  obeyed.  The  presbyterian  members 
who  had  been  excluded  by  "  Pride's  Purge " 
returned  to  their  places  amid  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  a  Committee  of  Estates  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  government,  writs  were 
issued  for  a  general  election,  and  then  the  famous 
Long  Parliament  terminated  its  chequered  career 
of  twenty  years'  duration. 

The  electors  of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
were  almost  universally  in  favour  of  candidates 
inclined  to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  royal 
family.  When  the  Parliament  met  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1660,  the  peers  assumed  their  hereditary 
seats  and  functions,  and  both  Houses  concurred 
in  the  expediency  of  inviting  Prince  Charles  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne.  On  the  1st  of  May 
Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  negotiations  between  Charles  and 
Monk,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
letter  from  the  king  containing  the  celebrated 
"  Declaration  of  Breda,"  which  was  ordered  to  be 
read.  It  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons 
whatsoever,  without  any  other  exceptions  than 
should  be  made  by  Parliament  ;  it  promised  com- 
plete liberty  of  conscience  ;  offered  to  leave  to 
the  decision  of  Parliament  the  claims  to  all  lands 
granted  or  purchased  during  the  civil  war  ;  and 
assured  the  soldiers  that  their  arrears  should  be 
paid,  and  that  their  present  rank  should  be  secured 
to  the  officers  when  they  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  royal  army. 

A  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  answer  to  the  royal  letter,  expressing  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  with  his  Majesty's  gra- 
cious offers,  and  all  attempts  to  impose  conditions 
on  the  king  were  peremptorily  set  aside.  On  the 
8th  of  May  Charles  was  proclaimed  with  great 
solemnity  in  Palace  Yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at 
Temple  Bar.  A  deputation  from  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  waited  upon  him  at  Breda,  and 
invited  him  to  return  to  England  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May, 
which  was  his  birthday,  he  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  London  amid  the  most  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  had  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  return  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
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Charles  H.  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  possessed  not  a  few 
qualities  fitted  to  win  public  favour — especially 
his  affable  disposition  and  engaging  manners ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was 
highly  popular  with  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
though  his  extreme  selfishness,  his  utter  destitu- 
tion of  principle,  honour^  or  gratitude,  and  his 
fondness  for  frivolous  and  vicious  amusements, 
speedily  lost  him  public  respect  and  confidence. 
His  return  was  hailed  with  peculiar  delight  by. 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  not  least  by  the  Presby- 
terians, who  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
peculiar  claims  upon  his  gratitude  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  his  cause  after  the  execution 
of  his  father,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
spent  their  blood  and  treasure  in  support  of  his 
claims  at  the  moment  when  his  affairs  were  almost 
desperate.  He  had  repeatedly  given  his  formal 
assent  to  the  National  Covenant,  and  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  support  and  defend  the  presbyterian 
church  ;  and  in  his  celebrated  "  Breda  Declara- 
tion" he  had  promised  complete  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  his  subjects.  The  Scottish  people, 
therefore,  confidently  expected  that  he  would 
maintain  their  national  rights  and  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  and  would  at  least  show  them  justice, 
if  not  kindness,  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
But  Charles  cherished  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the 
presbyterian  religion  and  form  of  government, 
which  he  declared  to  be  unfit  for  a  gentleman. 
He  was  already  a  secret  adherent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  presby- 
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terian  clergy,  during  his  brief  residence  in  Scot- 
land, still  rankled  in  his  bosom.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  his  solemn  oaths  and  engagements,  he  speedily 
resolved  to  subvert  the  national  system  and  to 
establish  prelacy  in  its  room.  The  men  whom 
he  selected  to  form  the  Scottish  administra- 
tion at  this  crititical  period  were  ill  qualified  to 
guide  the  national  affairs  with  discretion,  or  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Middle- 
ton,  an  unprincipled  and  rapacious  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  and  still 
retained  many  of  the  habits  of  a  common  trooper, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  and  made  commander 
of  the  forces  and  royal  commissioner  to  the 
Estates.  Glencairn  was  appointed  chancellor, 
Rothes  president  of  the  council,  Crawford  treasurer, 
Lauderdale  secretary,  Marischal  lord  privy  seal, 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose  clerk -register,  and  Sir 
John  Fletcher  lord  advocate.  At  a  meeting  held 
by  the  royal  authority  of  all  the  leading  Scotch- 
men in  London,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  nominated  in  1650  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs 
until  a  new  Parliament  could  be  elected. 

The  Estates  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1661,  and  the  opening  ceremonies  were  performed 
with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  It  speedily 
became  evident  that  in  their  fever  fit  of  loyalty 
the  members  were  eager  to  exhibit  their  slavish 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  court,  and  their 
willingness  to  overturn  the  entire  fabric  of  liberty 
and  privileges  which  had  been  erected  during  the 
contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament. 
The  command  of  the  militia,  the  right  of  the 
Estates  to  be  consulted  in  the  nomination  of 
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councillors,  judges,  and  officers  of  shite,  to  elect 
their  own  president,  and  to  choose  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  were  all  taken  away  from  the  Par- 
liament. It  was  declared  that  the  denial  of  the 
royal  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  matters, 
civil  and  religious,  was  to  be  punished  as  high 
treason.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was 
annulled,  and  its  renewal  without  the  royal  pere 
mission  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.  At 
length,  becoming  tired  of  the  tedious  work  of 
abrogating  one  by  one  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliaments  which  had  been  held  during  the  civil 
war,  the  new  privy  councillors  proposed  to  pass 
an  "  Act  Rescissory "  rescinding  and  annulling 
all  the  Acts  of  "  the  pretended  Parliaments"  from 
the  year  1640  downwards,  including  even  those 
of  the  Parliament  of  1641,  at  which  the  late  king 
had  himself  presided,  and  of  1648,  which  was 
guided  by  bis  special  instructions  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  Engagement  in  his  support. 
This  was  done  on  the  pretext  that  the  late  king 
had  been  constrained  by  violence  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  these  Acts,  which  are  described  as  invalid, 
and  yet  were  formally  repealed.  This  notorious 
Act,  as  Bishop  Burnet  remarks,  "  was  only  fit  to 
be  concluded  after  a  drunken  bout."  "  It  was, 
indeed,"  he  adds,  "a  mad,  roaring  time,  full  of 
extravagance,  and  no  wonder  it  was  so  when  the 
men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpetually  drunk."  * 

At  the  Restoration,  whether  by  accident  or 
design  it  is  difficult  to  say,  the  amnesty  which 
was  promised  to  the  English  parliamentary  ad- 
herents was  not  granted  to  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters. "  It  was  deemed  more  political  for  the 
king,"  says  one  of  his  apologists,  "  to  hold  over 
men's  heads  for  some  time  the  terror  of  punish- 
ment till  they  should  have  made  the  requisite 
compliances  with  the  new  government,"  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  Charles 
and  his  councillors  was  to  gratify  their  revenge 
by  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  leading  Cove- 
nanters. Of  these  Argyll,  as  by  far  the  most 
formidable,  was  made  the  first  victim.  To  destroy 
him  was  an  act  of  peculiar  baseness  and  ingrati- 
tude on  the  part  of  Charles,  for  this  great  chief 
had  placed  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  in  1651, 
and  had  done  and  suffered  much  in  his  cause.  To 
have  attempted  to  seize  the  marquis  in  the  midst 
of  his  clan  would  have  been  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.    He  was  therefore  induced,  by  an 

*  Burnet's  History,  i.  174. 


apparaitly  friendly  letter  from  the  king,  to  repair 
to  London  in  order  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
new  sovereign.  But  while  waiting  in  the  privy 
chamber  at  Whitehall  for  permission  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  as  a  traitor.  He  was  shortly  after 
sent  down  in  a  ship  of  war  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
tried  on  a  capital  charge.  On  the  31st  of  February 
he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Parliament, 
which  had  just  met,  for  actions  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  was  ultimately  found 
guilty  of  treason  on  the  ground  of  his  compliance 
with  the  usurped  government  of  Cromwell.  The 
proof  of  this  charge,  however,  which  the  marquis 
justly  alleged  might  be  brought  against  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  himself,  was  exceedingly 
defective;  and  Burnet  states,  that  on  the  question 
whether  Argyll's  "  compliance  with  the  usurpers  " 
was  voluntary  or  inevitable,  "while  it  was  very 
doubtful  how  it  would  have  gone,  Monk  by  an 
inexcusable  baseness  had  searched  among  his 
letters,  and  found  some  that  were  written  by 
Argyll  to  himself  that  were  hearty  and  zealous  on 
their  side.  These  he  sent  down,  to  Scotland,  and 
after  they  were  read  in  Parliament  it  could  not 
be  pretended  that  his  compliance  was  feigned 
and  extorted  from  him."*  On  evidence  thus 
basely  obtained  and  brought  forward  in  an  illegal 
manner,  the  aged  nobleman  was  condemned  and 
executed  (May  27th).  He  met  his  end  with 
great  calmness  and  dignity.  His  memory  was 
long  revered  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  one 
of  whom  declares  that  the  marquis  had  "  piety 
for  a  Christian,  sense  for  a  chancellor,  courage 
for  a  martyr,  and  a  soul  for  king."  "J" 

The  next  victim  was  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  courage,  and  of  restless  activity. 
He  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  court 
by  "  letting  fly  at  the  king  in  his  sermons"  ten 
years  before,  and  by  his  having  been  then  selected 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Middleton,  now  the  royal  commissioner. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  celebrated  documents, 
"The  Remonstrance"  and  "The  Causes  of  the 
Lord's  Wrath,"  which  were  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  "  uttering  and  holding  forth  a  great 
many  damnable  and  execrable  leasings,  slanders, 

*  Burnet's  statement  lias  been  denied,  but  it  lias  been  corroborated 
by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  in  his  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotlaud  in 
Matters  Criminal. 

f  Scots  Worthies,  by  Howie  of  Lochgoin. 
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and  reproaches  against  his  Majesty's  dearest  father 
of  eternal  memory,  and  others  his  Majesty's  noble 
progenitors,  their  persons,  majesty,  dignity,  author- 
ity, and  government."  He  made  a  powerful  and 
indeed  unanswerable  defence,  but  was,  of  course, 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  June,  1661. 
He  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  was  so  infirm 
that  he  had  to  request  that  the  cords  which 
pinioned  his  arms  might  be  slackened  so  far  as 
to  allow  him  to  support  his  tottering  frame  with 
his  staff,  while  walking  from  the  tolbooth  to  the 
place  of  execution.  Burnet,  who  saw  him  suffer, 
says,  that  on  the  scaffold  "he  spoke  an  hour  with 
the  composedness  of  one  who  was  delivering  a 
sermon  rather  than  his  last  words.  Just  before 
he  was  thrown  from  the  ladder  by  the  executioner, 
he  lifted  the  napkin  from  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 
"  The  Covenant,  the  Covenant,  shall  yet  be  Scot- 
land's reviving ! " 

The  famous  Samuel  Rutherford  was  only  saved 
by  death  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Argyll  and 
Guthrie.  On  his  deathbed  the  council,  with  im- 
potent malice,  expelled  him  from  his  office  of 
regent  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But,  as 
Wodrow  remarks,  "  he  had  a  higher  tribunal  to 
appear  before,  where  his  judge  was  his  friend." 
His  celebrated  work,  entitled  "Lex  Bex,"  was, 
however,  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  gate  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews.  Johnston  of  War- 
riston,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Covenanters, 
was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Charles  and  his  ad- 
visers. He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
the  Continent,  but  was  tried  and  condemned  in 
his  absence  (May  15,  1661).  He  was  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  and  was  at  last  tracked  out 
by  a  worthless  tool  of  the  English  court,  usually 
called  "  Crooked  Murray,"  and  was  delivered  up 
by  the  French  government  and  sent  to  Scotland 
for  execution.  "  He  was  so  disordered  in  body 
and  mind,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  it  was  a  reproach 
to  a  government  to  proceed  against  him."  He 
was  tried  and,  of  course,  condemned  and  executed 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  suffering  with  great 
composure  and  courage,  22nd  July,  1663. 

The  fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  church  dis- 
tinctly foreshadowed  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  presbyterian  establishment  ;  and 


almost  from  the  outset  the  clergy  had  reason  to  dread 
the  overthrow  of  their  cherished  system  and  the 
restoration  of  Episcopacy.  In  1660  they  deputed 
one  of  their  number,  James  Sharp,  minister  of 
Crail,  to  lay  their  case  before  the  king,  and  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  preservation  of  their 
national  church ;  and  for  some  time  they  appear 
to  have  cherished  hopes  that  his  efforts  would 
be  successful.  This  well-known  ecclesiastic,  who 
afterwards  earned  for  himself  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety, was  a  person  of  considerable  ability  and 
learning,  of  plausible  manners  and  singular  tact, 
and  had  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  his  party 
the  Remonstrants,  or  more  liberal  portion  of  the 
Presbyterians.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
laboured  honestly  and  zealously  to  promote  the 
views  of  his  friends  and  the  establishment  of  his 
church,  so  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. But  when  the  cause  became  hopeless,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  king  and  his  councillors 
were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  presbyterian 
polity,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy  and  became 
their  chief  instrument  in  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy.  His  treachery  was  for  a  considerable 
time  unsuspected;  he  procured  from  the  king  a 
letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  express- 
ing his  Majesty's  determination  to  "  preserve  and 
protect  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  settled  by  law,  without  violation ;"  and  on  his 
return  home  he  received  from  that  Presbytery  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  faithful  and  dili- 
gent discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission.  But 
in  a  brief  space  the  mask  was  thrown  off;  and 
in  August,  1661,  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  admitting  his  promise  to  maintain 
the  government  of  the  Scottish  church  as  estab- 
lished by  law;  but  intimating  that  as  the  Parliament 
had  now  rescinded  the  Acts  respecting  that  form 
of  government  passed  during  the  civil  war,  he  had 
resolved  to  interpose  his  royal  authority  "  for  the 
restoring  of  that  church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles."  A 
proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the  privy 
council  announcing  the  restoration  of  the  bishops, 
and  prohibiting  meetings  of  synods  and  assem- 
blies. A  second  followed  forbidding  the  burghs, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  elect  as  magistrates 
persons  holding  presbyterian  principles. 

Jt  was  by  Sharp's  advice  that  the  presbyterian 
polity  was  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  and  Episcopacy 
established  in  its  room,  and  the  time  had  now 
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come  •when  he  was  to  receive  the  appropriate 
reward  of  his  services.  He  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  and  primate  of  Scotland  ; 
and  Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton,  were  nomi- 
nated respectively  to  the  sees  of  Glasgow,  Gallo- 
way, and  Dunblane.  Only  one  of  the  old  Scottish 
prelates  remained,  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Galloway, 
who  was  now  translated  to  the  see  of  Orkney  ; 
and  the  others  were  obliged  to  go  to  London  that 
they  might  receive  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  bishops.  Two  of  them  were  already 
in  priests'  orders  ;  but  the  other  two,  Sharp  and 
Leighton,  were  compelled  to  acknowdedge  that 
their  presbyterian  ordination  was  a  nullity,  and 
to  be  first  ordained  as  deacons,  and  then  pres- 
byters, before  receiving  consecration  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Sharp  evidently  felt  keenly  the 
humiliation  which  he  was  compelled  to  undergo, 
and  resisted  it  on  the  ground  that  the  validity 
of  presbyterian  orders  had  been  acknowledged  by 
the  English  bishops  in  the  case  of  Spottiswood 
and  the  other  Scottish  clergy  who  were  appointed 
prelates  in  1610.  But  as  Sheldon,  bishop  of 
London,  insisted  that  the  newly  designated 
bishops  must  submit  to  this  second  ordination, 
or  resign  their  appointments,  they  yielded  to  his 
peremptory  mandate;  on  which  Sheldon  sarcasti- 
cally remarked  that  "  it  seemed  to  be  the  Scots' 
fashion  to  scruple  at  every  thing  and  to  swallow 
every  thing."  The  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  performed  with  great  splendour  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  on  the  15  th  of  December,  1661,  and 
the  newly  appointed  bishops  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Edinburgh,  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the 
needy  nobles  and  other  "  waiters  on  Providence," 
and  were  entertained  at  a  series  of  costly  banquets 
by  the  members  of  the  privy  council.  Leighton, 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  is  entitled  to 
respect  on  the  ground  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
character,  the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  quitted  his  associates 
in  disgust  before  reaching  the  capital,  and  entered 
the  city  privately.  He  had  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  by  such  instru- 
ments and  in  such  a  manner.  He  said  to  Burnet, 
"  That  in  the  whole  progress  of  that  affair  there 
appeared  such  cross  characters  of  an  angry  Provi- 
dence, that  how  fully  so  ever  he  was  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  Episcopacy  itself,  yet  it  seemed 
that  God  was  against  them,  and  that  they  were 


unlikely  to  be  the  men  to  build  up  his  church, 
so  that  the  struggling  about  it  seemed  to  him  like 
a  fighting  against  God.  He  who  had  the  greatest 
hand  in  it  (Sharp)  proceeded  with  so  much  dis- 
simulation, and  the  rest  of  the  order  were  so 
mean  and  selfish,  and  the  carl  of  Middleton,  with 
the  other  secular  men  that  conducted  it,  were  so 
openly  impious  and  vicious,  that  it  did  cast  a 
reproach  on  everything  relating  to  religion  to  see 
it  managed  by  such  instruments.* 

The  second  session  of  the  Restoration  Parlia- 
ment commenced  on  the  8th  of  May,  1662,  the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  and  its 
measures  were  throughout  of  a  purely  reactionary 
and  arbitrary  character.  The  Covenant,  which 
had  been  previously  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  was  now  declared  unlawful, 
null,  and  void.  The  authority  of  the  presby- 
terian church  courts  was  abrogated,  and  the 
bishops  were  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges 
and  prerogatives,  but  with  more  extended  and 
indeed  absolute  authority  over  their  clergy.  An 
Act  was  passed  requiring  all  who  held  offices  of 
trust  to  declare  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign.  The  promised  amnesty  for  Scotland 
had  not  yet  been  granted,  and  even  when  it  was 
at  length  passed,  heavy  fines  were  imposed  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  as  the  price  of  indemnity 
A  list  of  about  eight  hundred  persons  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  from  whom  large  sums  were 
demanded,  some  of  wdiom  had  been  abroad  during 
the  civil  war,  and  some  were  mere  infants,  but  from 
all  of  whom  the  indemnity  was  withheld  until  the 
money  was  paid.  Various  other  measures  of  a 
similar  character  followed,  and  an  Act  was  even 
adopted  forbidding  intercession  for  the  children 
of  persons  who  had  been  attainted  by  Parliament. 

A  law  had  been  passed  requiring  all  presby- 
terian ministers  to  obtain  episcopal  collation 
under  the  penalty  of  ejection  from  their  livings; 
but  though  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  had  not 
complied  with  this  demand,  they  had  not  yet  been 
molested.  Now,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  at 
Glasgow  by  the  privy  council,  declaring  that  the 
ministers  who  had  not  obeyed  the  law  enjoining 
them  to  obtain  induction  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  should  be  deprived  at  once  of  their  livings, 
and  expelled  from  their  parishes.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  informed  Burnet  that,  on  the  day  when 
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tins  Act  was  adopted,  the  membeis  of  the  privy 
council  "were  all  so  drunk  that  they  were  not 
capable  of  considering  anything  that  was  laid 
before  them,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  but  exe- 
cuting the  law  without  any  relenting  or  delay."* 
The  only  member  of  the  council  who  had  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  protest  against  this  unjust 
and  impolitic  proceeding  was  Lockhart  of  Lee,  who 
affirmed  that  "  that  proclamation  would  only  lay 
the  country  desolate,  and  increase  the  hatred  to 
bishops,  and  confusion  among  the  people."  But 
the  other  members  of  this  "  drunken  council,"  as 
it  was  popularly  and  correctly  termed,  scorned  the 
warning,  and  scouted  the  notion  that  any,  except 
two  or  three  extreme  bigots,  would  sacrifice  their 
livings  for  the  sake  of  their  principles. 

Equally  to  their  surprise  and  mortification, 
however,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  at  once  resigned  their  charges, 
and  were,  along  with  their  families,  expelled  from 
their  homes  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  spec- 
tacle excited  at  once  among  the  people  great 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  deep  indignation 
against  their  cruel  and  reckless  oppressors.  "The 
honest  people,"  says  a  pontemporary  annalist, 
"  encouraged  their  ministers  to  enter  upon  the 
course  of  suffering,  and  many  in  Scotland  rejoiced 
to  see  their  ministers  give  that  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity: for  there  were  some  who  affirmed  that  not 
twenty  ministers  in  Scotland  would  lose  their 
stipends  for  refusing  to  sit  with  a  bishop. f 

It  of  course  became  necessary  to  supply  the 
vacant  churches  with  pastors,  and  this  was  found 
to  be  no  easy  task.  New  ministers  were  sought 
for  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  as  one  of  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  king  is  forced  to  admit,  none  were  too 
vicious  or  ignorant  to  be  rejected.  The  new  in- 
cumbents were  a  "  set  of  unstudied  and  unbred 
young  lads."  "  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I 
ever  heard,"  says  Burnet;  "  they  were  ignorant  to 
a  reproach,  and  many  of  them  were  openly  vicious. 
They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the 
sacred  function,  and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  the  northern  parts."  | 

As  might  have  been  expected,  these  "  curates," 
as  they  were  termed,  were  everywhere  regarded  as 
intruders,  and  were  either  hated  or  despised. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  refused  to  attend 
their  ministry,  and  adhered  to  the  ministry  of 

*  History  i.  223. 
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their  ejected  pastors.  This  led  to  another  Act  of 
Council,  popularly  termed  the  bishops'  "  drag- 
net," denouncing  "  all  and  every  such  persons  as 
shall  hereafter  ordinarily  and  wilfully  absent 
themselves  from  the  ordinary  meetings  for  divine 
worship  in  their  own  parish  churches  on  the 
Lord's  day;"  and  heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on 
all  who  absented  themselves  from  their  parish 
churches.  This  penal  regulation  was  followed 
up  by  another  called  "  The  Mile  Act,"  directed 
against  the  recusant  clergy  who  were  forbidden, 
under  the  penalties  inflicted  for  sedition,  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  parishes  in  which  they 
had  ministered,  or  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh 
or  of  any  cathedral  church,  or  within  three  miles 
of  any  royal  burgh. 

In  order  to  assist  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in 
suppressing  the  presbyterian  faith,  a  new  tribunal 
was  erected  to  deal  especially  with  ecclesiastical 
offences — the  detested  High  Court  of  Commission, 
which  was  composed  of  nine  prelates  and  thiry-four 
laymen,  and  was  invested  with  almost  absolute 
authority.  The  members  of  this  notorious  court 
were  empowered  to  call  before  them  at  their  pleas- 
ure all  contemners  of  the  discipline  of  the  church ; 
all  keepers  of  conventicles;  all  ejected  ministers 
who  continued  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  or  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  their  office;  all  who 
neglected  to  attend  their  parish  churches;  all,  in 
a  word,  who  ventured  in  any  way  to  show  their 
attachment  to  the  presbyterian  faith,  or  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  recent  penal  laws.*  Their 
proceedings  were  of  the  most  summary  character, 
and  they  inflicted  at  their  pleasure  severe  punish- 
ment on  all  nonconformists,  and  even  on  their 
families.  Many  frequenters  of  conventicles 
were  heavily  fined  and  thrown  into  prison ;  the 
ministers  were  imprisoned  and  banished;  women 
even  were  publicly  scourged,  and  boys  were 
whipped  and  branded  and  then  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  Plantations.  The  result  was  that  the  gaols 
were  crowded  with  victims,  while  the  churches 
remained  empty,  and  that  as  the  penal  enactments 
became  more  severe,  the  hatred  of  Episcopacy 
increased. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  effective  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  Presbytery,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
quartering  of  troops  in  the  disaffected  districts 
in  order  to  harass  and  punish  the  nonconformists. 
*  Burnet,  i.  306,  7.    Wodrow,  i.  192-197. 
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These  legalized  banditti,  whose  exactions  soon 
became  intolerable,  were  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish soldier  of  fortune,  named  Turner — a  man  of 
furious  temper  and  dissolute  life,  who  had  at  one 
time  served  in  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  but 
was  now  the  fitting  and  unscrupulous  tool  of  the 
privy  council  in  carrying  out  their  odious  and 
oppressive  measures.  "Sir  James  Turner,"  says 
Burnet,  "  was  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad  when 
he  was  drunk,  and  that  was  very  often.  He  told 
me  he  had  no  regard  to  any  laws,  but  acted  as  he 
was  commanded  in  a  military  way." 

A  person  of  this  character  was  certain  to 
exercise  his  authority  in  the  most  merciless  man- 
ner, and  when  several  years  afterwards  in  altered 
circumstances  the  privy  council  made  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct,  they  found  that  he  had  exacted 
ruinous  fines  from  innocent  and  guilty  alike  ;  had 
fined  whole  parishes  promiscuously,  even  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  resident  clergyman  upon 
whose  ministrations  the  people  could  attend  ;  that 
fathers  had  been  punished  because  their  married 
daughters  living  in  another  parish  had  applied  to 
ejected  ministers  to  baptize  their  children  ;  that 
he  had  quartered  soldiers  on  those  whom  he  had 
fined  until  the  money  was  paid,  and  had  exacted 
cess  or  "  quartering  money  for  more  soldiers  than 
were  actually  present,  sometimes  for  double  the 
number  or  more;  and  that  besides  free  quarters 
for  those  present,  sometimes  eightpence,  some- 
times twelvepence,  sometimes  sixteenpence,  and 
sometimes  more,  for  each  man."  By  these  and 
other  similar  proceedings  he  reduced  hundreds  of 
families  to  beggary,  and  at  last  goaded  the  people 
of  Galloway  into  insurrection* 

The  origin  of  this  unpremeditated  and  disast- 
rous rising  is  minutely  described  by  Wodrow,  and 
gives  an  instructive  view  of  the  natural  result  of 
that  oppression  which  maketh  even  a  wise  man 
mad.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1666,  a  party 
of  Turner's  troopers  seized  a  poor  old  man  in  the 
village  of  Dairy,  in  Galloway,  who  could  not  pay 
the  fine  demanded  of  him,  and  were  ill-using  and 
threatening  to  torture  him.  Four  fugitive  Cove- 
nanters, "  honest  men,"  as  Wodrow  terms  them, 
who  happened  to  pass  through  the  village  at  the 
time,  interfered,  and  attempted  to  induce  the 
troopers  to  desist.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  one 
of  the  soldiers  was  wounded  and  their  prisoner 
rescued.  Feeling  assured  that  if  after  this  inci- 
dent they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government 


they  would  be  put  to  death,  the  four  "  honest 
men  resolved  to  go  through  with  it  and  stand 
to  their  own  defence  the  best  way  they  might." 
Having  been  joined  by  a  few  neighbours,  they 
attacked  and  disarmed  a  small  party  of  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  speedily  increased  till 
they  amounted  to  fifty  horsemen,  including  the 
lairds  of  Barscob  and  Corsack,  and  a  considerable 
party  of  unmounted  peasantry.  Sir  James  Turner 
was  posted  at  Dumfries  quite  unconscious  of 
danger,  and  they  resolved  to  seize  him.  Marching 
rapidly  to  that  place,  they  surprised  their  oppressor 
in  bed  and  took  him  prisoner,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  brutal  out- 
rages on  their  countrymen.  The  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  swelled  as  they  marched  onwards,  till 
they  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  horse  and 
foot;  but  they  were  undisciplined  and  badly  armed, 
and  few  of  the  gentry  or  persons  of  influence 
had  joined  their  ranks.  The  command  was  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Wallace,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  who  had  fought  with  distinction  on  the 
parliamentary  side  in  the  civil  war. 

Meanwhile  the  privy  council,  in  great  alarm 
at  this  unexpected  outbreak,  had  despatched 
a  body  of  troops  to  the  west,  under  General 
Dalzell,  an  experienced  soldier,  but  a  man  of 
ferocious  character,  and  savage  and  eccentric 
habits.  A  proclamation  was  also  issued,  ordering 
the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  but  as  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  offer  of  pardon,  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it  by  the  Covenanters,  Avho 
now  conceived  the  bold  design  of  marching  to 
Edinburgh,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  eastern  counties.  But  on  coming 
within  four  miles  of  the  capital,  they  learned  that 
the  citizens  were  in  arms  against  them.  Dis- 
pirited by  this  intelligence,  wearied  with  their  long 
march  amidst  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  hungry 
and  wet,  their  numbers  now  reduced  to  about 
nine  hundred  men,  they  resolved  to  make  their 
way  back  to  the  west  by  Biggar,  and  turned  aside 
to  the  Pentland  hills.  Here  they  took  up  a  well 
chosen  position  at  a  spot  called  Rullion  Green,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  General  Dalzell,  who  had  fol- 
lowed closely  on  their  steps,  overtook  and  attacked 
them  at  this  place  (20th  November)  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  Overmatched  though  they 
were,  however,  these  poor  peasants,  untrained  and 
badly  armed  and  equipped,  fought  with  desperate 
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courage,  and  repelled  three  attacks  of  the  royal 
troops  before  they  gave  way.  Great  part  of  them 
escaped  from  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
but  about  fifty  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  taken  prisoners. 

The  privy  council  revenged  themselves  for  the 
fright  they  had  received  from  this  insurrection, 
by  the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  they 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
About  twenty  were  executed  in  Edinburgh  (ten 
of  them  on  one  gibbet),  and  seven  at  Ayr,  and 
their  heads  and  right  arms  were  affixed  in  con- 
spicuous places.  Thirty-five  were  put  to  death 
before  their  own  doors  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  They  all  declared  with  one  voice  that 
their  insurrection  had  originated,  not  in  any 
organized  plot,  but  solely  from  the  barbarous 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  commis- 
sion and  the  brutal  soldiery  whom  they  had 
employed  as  their  agents.  But  the  privy  council 
chose  to  assert  that  there  had  been  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
strove  by  the  employment  of  torture  to  extract 
from  the  prisoners  a  confession  that  this  was  the 
case.  A  horrid  instrument  of  cruelty,  called 
the  boot,  was  applied  with  peculiar  severity  to 
Neilson,  the  laird  of  Corsack,  and  to  Hugh  M'Kail, 
a  preacher  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  remark-, 
able  for  learning  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  piety. 
But  both  persisted  amid  the  most  dreadful  tortures 
in  declaring  that  the  rising  was  unpremeditated, 
and  was  caused  solely  by  the  barbarities  of  the 
soldiers — a  testimony  to  which  they  adhered  on 
the  scaffold.* 

The  horrors  of  martial  law  were  now  added  to 
the  severities  of  judicial  punishment.  A  body 
of  troopers,  under  General  Dalzell,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  western  shires,  and  inflicted  upon  the 
defenceless  peasantry  the  shocking  cruelties  which 
their  commander  had  learned  and  practised  in  the 
service  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  So  barbarous 
were  the  practices  of  the  soldiers,  that  numbers  of 
the  Covenanters  in  the  western  and  southern 
counties  abandoned  their  houses,  and  took 
refuge  in  caves  and  deserted  coal  pits  from  the 
rapes,  robberies,  and  murders  perpetrated  by 
Dalzell's  troopers ;  while  the  timid  and  tempor- 
izing sought  safety  in  conforming  to  the  episcopal 
church.  "  All  the  people,"  says  Burnet,  "  were 
struck  with  such  terror  that  they  came  regularly 

*  See  Wodrow,  i.  255,  and  Kirkton,  252. 


to  church,  and  the  clergy  were  so  delighted  with 
it  that  they  used  to  speak  of  that  time  as  the 
poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  They  never  inter- 
ceded for  any  compassion  to  their  people,  nor  did 
they  take  care  to  live  more  regularly  or  to  labour 
more  carefully.  They  looked  upon  the  soldiery 
as  their  patrons;  they  were  ever  in  their  company, 
complying  with  them  in  their  excesses;  and  (if 
they  were  not  much  wronged)  they  rather  led 
them  into  these  than  checked  them  for  them."  * 

It  was  an  old  maxim  of  the  Scottish  law  that 
no  person  could  be  brought  to  trial  and  convicted 
in  his  absence;  but  now  the  venal  and  servile 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  were  induced  by 
the  privy  council  to  declare  that  the  justiciary 
court  might  pronounce  sentence  of  death  and  for- 
feiture of  estate  in  the  absence  of  the  accused. 
Twenty  landed  proprietors  were  arraigned  in  their 
absence  on  the  charge  of  being  accomplices  in 
the  Pentland  rising,  and  were  sentenced  to  death. 
Their  estates  were  also  forfeited  and  conferred 
on  Generals  Dalzell  and  Drummond,  and  the 
officers  of  state. 

In  spite  of  these  savage  persecutions  the  great 
body  of  the  people  clung  firmly  to  the  presby- 
terian  faith,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  to  suppress  it  proved  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful. In  this  situation  recourse  was  had  to  the 
notable  expedient  of  causing  his  Majesty  to  take 
out  a  general  writ  of  law  burrows^  against  his 
whole  Scottish  subjects.  Accordingly,  a  bond  of 
the  peace  was  framed,  by  which  the  subscribers 
became  bound  under  heavy  penalties  neither  to 
frequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  to  allow 
their  families  and  tenants  to  be  present  at  such 
unlawful  assemblies,  nor  in  any  way  to  infringe 
the  public  peace.  This  extraordinary  proceeding 
at  once  betrayed  the  jealousy  of  the  government 
towards  the  people,  and  rendered  it  ridiculous. 

In  1667,  a  change  took  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Scottish  affairs.  Rothes  was  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  high  commissioner,  and  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  a  man  of  learning,  moderation, 
and  integrity,  was  appointed  justice-clerk.  Sharp, 
who  had  been  most  offensively  prominent  in  taking 
vengeance  on  the  insurgent  Covenanters,  was  dis- 
graced and  ordered  to  return  to  his  diocese.  The 

*  History,  i.  349. 

f  The  term  is  derived  from  an  old  Saxon  word  which  means  surety. 
In  Scotland  a  person  if  threatened  with  violence  by  one  likely  to  make 
good  his  threat,  may  obtain  protection  from  a  court  of  law,  which  will 
require  the  threatener  to  find  security  that  he  will  keep  the  peace. 
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standing  army  was  reduced,  much  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  prelates,  and  Turner  and  Bannatyne 
were  brought  to  trial  for  their  extortions  and 
cruelties,  and  dismissed  his  Majesty's  service.  An 
indulgence  was  also  issued,  by  which  it  was 
declared  that  "  so  many  of  the  evicted  ministers  as 
have  lived  peaceably  and  orderly  in  the  places 
where  they  have  resided  "  should  be  allowed  "  to 
return  and  preach  and  exercise  other  functions  of 
their  ministry  in  the  parish  churches  where  they 
formerly  resided  and  served,  provided  they  be 
vacant."  Small  salaries  of  about  twenty  pounds 
a  year  were  offered  to  those  whose  places  had  been 
fdled,  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
But  heavy  penalties  were  at  the  same  time  to  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  should  summon  conven- 
ticles, or  who  without  license  and  authority  should 
venture  to  preach  or  to  expound  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings. 

Only  forty-three  of  the  ejected  ministers  availed 
themselves  of  the  indulgence,  and  were  encouraged 
in  this  step  by  the  support  and  countenance  of 
the  wealthier  Presbyterians  ;  but  their  conduct  was 
denounced  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  accused 
them  of  time-serving  and  Erastianism  and  con- 
temptuously styled  them  "  the  king's  curates." 
The  offered  boon  was  rejected  by  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy  as  the  price  of  criminal  silence 
regarding  fundamental  truths;  conventicles  mul- 
tiplied on  all  sides ;  the  government,  irritated  at 
the  failure  of  their  attempted  conciliation,  enforced 
the  laws  against  these  assemblies  with  greater 
rigour  than  ever,  and  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment were  inflicted  both  on  the  recusant  clergy, 
and  on  the  people  who  attended  their  ministry. 

In  1670  the  privy  council,  by  the  advice  of  the 
saintly  Bishop  Leighton,  resolved  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  the  ablest  of  their  clergy  to  itinerate  in 
the  western  counties,  the  stronghold  of  Presby- 
terianism,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  people 
to  conform  to  the  episcopal  system.  Gilbert  Bur- 
net (afterwards  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Salisbury) 
who  accompanied  the  deputation  of  ministers 
popularly  termed  the  "bishops'  evangelists,"  says, 
"  the  poor  of  the  country  came  generally  to  hear  us, 
though  not  in  great  crowds."  "  W e  were  amazed," 
he  adds,  "  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable  to 
argue  upon  points  of  government  and  on  the  bounds 
to  be  set  to  the  power  of  princes  in  matters  of 
religion;  upon  all  these  topics  they  had  texts  of 
Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their 
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answers  to  anything  that  was  said  to  them.  This 
measure  of  knowledge  was  spread  even  among 
the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers  and  their 
servants."  * 

Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  this  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  the  pious  and 
amiable  Leighton  prepared  his  celebrated  scheme 
of"  Accommodation,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
combine  the  presbyterian  system  of  church  govern- 
ment with  a  moderate  Episcopacy.  But  his 
conciliatory  proposals  gave  satisfaction  to  neither 
party,  and  after  several  conferences  "  the  treaty 
was  broken  off,"  says  Burnet,  "  to  the  amazement 
of  all  sober  and  dispassionate  people,  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  Sharp  and  the  rest  of  the  bishops."f 

Some  time  before  this  well-meant  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  two  conflicting  parties,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  in  all  its  circumstances  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  men  who  bore  rule  in 
Scotland  at  this  period.  Sharp,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  wdiole  presbyterian  party,  and 
especially  to  the  extreme  Covenanters.  One  even- 
ing while  he  was  sitting  in  his  coach  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  moment  Honeyman, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  into 
it,  a  young  man,  named  James  Mitchell,  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  primate  ;  but  Honeyman  happening 
at  the  instant  to  extend  his  arm,  intercepted  the 
shot,  and  was  in  consequence  severely  wounded. 
Though  this  occurred  in  the  principal  street  of 
the  city,  yet  so  generally  was  Sharp  hated,  that 
the  assassin  was  allowed  to  walk  off  without 
interruption.  Six  years  after  this,  the  primate 
happening  one  day  to  notice  a  man  who  seemed  to 
observe  him  narrowly,  and  dreading  lest  another 
attempt  at  assassination  should  be  made,  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  and  examined.  Two  loaded 
pistols  were  found  upon  his  person ;  and  as  he  was 
now  concluded  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
former  attempt,  Sharp  promised  that  if  he  would 
confess  his  guilt  he  should  be  dismissed  without 
any  punishment.  Mitchell  was  credulous  enough 
to  believe  the  archbishop,  and  was  immediately 
produced  by  him  before  the  privy  council.  But 
this  conclave  having  no  proof  against  him,  and 
hoping  to  implicate  in  his  crime  the  whole  body 
of  the  Covenanters,  solemnly  renewed  the  promise 
of  pardon  upon  condition  that  he  should  make 
a  full  disclosure.     Mitchell  accepted  the  terms 

*  History,  i.  451.  f  Ibid.  i.  514. 
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offered  him;  but  when  the  council  found  by  his 
confession  that  only  one  person,  then  dead,  had 
been  privy  to  his  design,  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment knew  no  bounds.  He  was  immediately 
carried  before  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  required 
to  renew  his  confession.  Mitchell  now  saw  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  refused  to  comply.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  put  to  the  torture,  which 
he  endured  with  singular  fortitude,  obstinately 
persisting  in  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself  till 
he  fainted  through  excessive  agony.  He  was  then 
sent  to  the  Bass,  which  was  at  that  time  used  as  a 
state  prison  for  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  and 
remained  there  loaded  with  irons  and  enduring  the 
greatest  misery  till  the  end  of  the  year  1678.  Infu- 
riated at  the  failure  of  all  their  coercive  measures, 
and  resolved  by  some  new  examples  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Covenanters,  the  council  once  more  pro- 
duced him,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  his 
attempt  on  the  archbishop's  life.  The  only  proof 
of  his  guilt  was  his  former  confession,  which  he 
pleaded  had  been  made  upon  promise  of  pardon. 
But  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Maitland,  and  Sharp,  all 
expressly  swore  that  no  assurance  of  life  had  been 
given  him,  although  the  records  of  the  privy 
council  still  remain  an  incontestable  proof  of  their 
perjury.  The  prisoner  then  demanded  that  the 
council-books  should  be  examined;  but  this  was. 
refused,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

When  Lauderdale,  who  perhaps  felt  some 
remorse  on  account  of  the  iniquitous  means 
employed  to  obtained  Mitchell's  conviction,  wished 
to  commute  his  sentence,  Sharp  interposed, 
and  insisted  upon  its  execution  as  the  only  way 
of  securing  his  own  life  against  a  repetition  of 
similar  attempts. 

The  principal  direction  of  Scottish  affairs  was 
now  intrusted  to  the  notorious  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, who  after  a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy, 
bad  completely  defeated  and  ousted  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  and  obtained  the  chief  place  in  the 
royal  favour.  He  was  originally  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  covenanting  party,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Engagement,  and  of  the 
treaty  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  and  other  places  for 
nine  years,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in 
the  prosecution  both  of  theological  and  classical 
studies.    He  thus  became  an  accomplished  scholar, 


and  his  remarkable  memory  gave  him  full  com- 
mand at  all  times  of  his  ample  stores  of  learning. 
But  he  was  coarse  and  vulgar  in  his  person  and 
manners,  and  furious  and  ungovernable  in  his 
passions ;  selfish,  rapacious  and  vindictive,  and 
thoroughly  dishonest  and  profligate.  His  figure 
was  large;  his  face  broad,  fiery,  and  bloated;  and 
his  whole  personal  appearance  extremely  unpre- 
possessing. "  He  was  very  big,"  says  Burnet, 
"  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him.  His 
tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made 
him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to,  and  his  whole 
manner  was  rough  and  boisterous."  He  professed 
the  most  unbounded  loyalty  and  slavish  submis- 
sion to  the  royal  authority,  and  showed  himself 
throughout  his  administration  the  servile  tool  of 
the  court.  But  though  he  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  king  and  his  advisers  in 
the  work  of  forcing  Episcopacy  upon  his  country- 
men, by  the  unsparing  use  of  the  boot,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  sword,  his  intimate  associates  were  con- 
vinced that  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his  death  his 
preference  for  the  presbyterian  faith ! 

Lauderdale's  gains  of  office  were  enormous,  but 
they  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  own  rapacity, 
and  stiil  less  that  of  his  second  wife,  who  was 
countess  of  Dysart  in  her  own  right.  She  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Murray,  who 
was  first  page  and  whipping  boy  to  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  that 
monarch,  and  in  that  capacity  is  alleged  to  have 
stolen  his  master's  letters,  and  to  have  sent  copies 
of  them  to  the  Covenanters.  The  countess  was 
noted  for  her  beauty,  spirit,  and  accomplishments, 
but  still  more  for  her  venality,  extravagance,  and 
rapacity.  Under  her  influence  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  every  department  of  the  state  were 
put  up  for  sale,  and  the  privy  council  and  the 
courts  of  justice  were  filled  with  her  husband's 
creatures.  Her  influence  on  his  administration 
was  of  the  worst  kind,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  degrade  both  his  character  and  government. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  a  new  Parliament 
was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  October  16,  1669, 
and  Lauderdale  was  appointed  lord  high  com- 
missioner. The  Estates  were  now  completely 
subservient  to  the  court,  and  passed  without  hesi- 
tation whatever  Acts  the  privy  council  required. 
The  royal  supremacy  over  church  and  state  was 
acknowledged  in  the  most  unlimited  terms;  and  it 
was  declared  that  his  Majesty's  orders  respecting 
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ecclesiastical  affairs  should  have  all  the  force  of 
law.  A  militia,  consisting  of  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  were  appointed  to  be  embodied,  armed,  and 
regularly  disciplined,  and  to  be  ready  to  march, 
when  required  by  authority  of  the  privy  council, 
into  any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  As  a 
reward  for  the  important  services  which  he  had 
rendered  by  procuring  the  enactment  of  these 
important  measures,  Lauderdale  on  his  return  to 
London  was  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  English 
administration,  and  became  a  leading  member  of 
the  notorious  Cabal. 

This  ministry  involved  England  in  proceedings 
so  dishonourable  and  mischievous  that  the  whole 
country  execrated  their  policy:  and  in  no  long 
time  the  Cabal  was  dissolved,  and  the  king  was 
constrained  very  reluctantly  to  dismiss  Lauderdale 
and  his  associates  from  his  councils  in  England.  He 
still,  however,  remained  minister  for  Scotland  with 
which  the  English  parliament  could  not  interfere. 
But  Lauderdale's  arbitrary  and  rapacious  conduct 
had  roused  opposition  to  his  administration  even 
in  the  Scottish  Estates,  servile  though  they  usu- 
ally were:  and  at  their  first  meeting  after  his 
return  to  Scotland,  loud  complaints  were  made 
against  the  monopolies  of  brandy,  salt,  and  tobacco, 
which  he  had  granted  to  his  creatures  ;  the  admin- 
istration of  justice;  and  the  adulteration  of  the 
coin.  A  body  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  repaired  to  London,  and  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  king.  But  though  they  were 
courteously  treated  and  received  the  strongest 
assurances  of  redress,  the  Parliament  was  first 
adjourned,  and  shortly  afterwards  dissolved,  and 
no  other  meeting  of  the  Estates  was  ever  called 
during  Lauderdale's  administration. 

The  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  still  con- 
tinued with  unabated  severity.  Preaching  at  field 
conventicles  was  punished  with  death  and  confis- 
cation of  goods,  attendance  at  these  meetings  was 
visited  with  heavy  fines  and  the  penalties  of 
sedition,  and  a  refusal  to  give  information  against 
delinquents  rendered  a  person  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, arbitrary  fines,  and  banishment  to  the  Plan- 
tations. "Letters  of  intercommuning  "  were  also 
issued  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  all  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  had  violated  the  laws 
against  conventicles;  and  tempting  rewards  were 
offered  to  informers.  At  least  seventeen  thou- 
sand persons  of  both  sexes,  and  including  a 
number  of  persons  of  rank,  were  by  this  tyrannical 


proceeding  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  of 
society.  Arbitrary  violations  of  the  constitution 
and  the  usurpation  by  the  privy  council  of  the 
powers  which  properly  belonged  to  the  executive, 
had  now  become  matters  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence. A  shameful  tampering  on  the  part  of 
Lauderdale  with  the  courts  of  justice  in  a  lawsuit 
between  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  and 
the  earl  of  Callander,  led  to  a  quarrel  between 
the  privy  council  and  the  lawyers  who  practised 
before  the  Court  of  Session.  Lockhart  and 
Cunningham,  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
number,  who  were  counsel  for  Callander,  appealed 
to  the  Estates  against  the  iniquitous  decision 
of  the  court  depriving  their  client  of  half  of 
his  estate.  For  this  they  were  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  their  profession  and,  along  with 
fifty  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  who 
adhered  to  them,  were  banished  by  order  of  the 
king  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. After  a  year's  exile  they  were  permitted 
to  return,  on  making  an  ambiguous  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
were  not  suspended  by  an  appeal  to  the  Estates. 

In  1678  a  new  scheme  was  adopted  to  harass  the 
Presbyterians,  and  strong  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  council  to 
goad  them  into  insurrection,  in  order  to  afford  a 
pretext  for  the  king  to  keep  on  foot  a  standing 
army  to  crush  the  popular  party  in  England.  The 
landed  gentry  in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr 
were  required  by  the  council  to  give  bonds  that 
they  would  prevent  their  families,  domestics,  and 
tenants  from  attending  conventicles,  or  holding 
intercourse  with  field  preachers  and  "  intcrcom- 
muned"  persons.  They  refused,  however,  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  which  they  regarded  as 
illegal  as  well  as  impracticable,  alleging  that  they 
found  it  "  not  within  the  compass  of  their  power" 
to  do  as  they  were  desired.  On  this  Lauderdale 
declared  the  western  counties  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection. A  body  of  Irish  troops  was  collected  at 
Belfast,  and  an  English  force  was  marched  to  the 
Border;  but  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  bring 
cither  into  Scotland,  as  the  celebrated  "  Highland 
host"  proved  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
the  government.  Eight  thousand  of  these  savage 
mountaineers  were  marched  into  the  western  dis- 
tricts, with  orders  "  to  take  effectual  course  for 
reducing  them  to  obedience "  "  by  taking  free 
quarters  from  those  who  are  disaffected,  and  by 
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disarming  all  you  shall  find  necessary,  and  secur- 
ing all  horses  above  such  a  value  as  ye  shall  think 
fit."  It  was  also  declared  "  for  their  encourage- 
ment," that  these  marauders  should  be  indemnified 
"against  all  pursuits,  civil  and  criminal,  which  may 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  intended  against  them 
for  anything  they  shall  do  in  our  service  by 
killing,  wounding,  apprehending,  or  imprisoning 
such  as  shall  make  opposition  to  our  authority." 

The  landed  gentry  in  Ayrshire  remonstrated, 
but  in  vain,  against  the  "  sending  among  them  so 
inhuman  and  barbarous  a  crew."  "  It  is  easy," 
says  a  historian  very  partial  to  the  Stewarts,"  to 
imagine  the  havoc  and  destruction  which  ensued. 
A  multitude  not  accustomed  to  discipline,  averse 
to  the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  and 
violence,  were  let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  regard  as  enemies  to  their  prince 
and  to  their  religion.  Nothing  escaped  their 
ravenous  hands:  by  menaces,  by  violence,  and 
sometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  dis- 
cover their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  innocence  afforded  protection."*  The 
outrages  of  these  licensed  banditti  speedily  excited 
such  general  indignation  throughout  the  country 
that  their  employers  became  alarmed;  and  after 
allowing  them  three  months'  free  quarters  and 
liberty  to  rob  and  ill-use  the  Presbyterians  at  their, 
pleasure,  the  mountaineers  were  sent  back  to  their 
native  hills  loaded  with  plunder.  "  When  the 
Highlanders  went  back,"  says  Wodrow, "  one  would 
have  thought  they  had  been  at  the  sacking  of  some 
besieged  town  by  their  baggage  and  luggage. 
They  were  loaded  with  spoil.  They  carried  away 
a  great  many  horses  and  no  small  quantity  of  goods 
out  of  merchants'  shops,  whole  webs  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  some  silver  plate,  bearing  the  names 
and  arms  of  gentlemen.  You  would  have  seen 
them  with  loads  of  bed-clothes,  carpets,  men  and 
women's  wearing  clothes,  pots,  pans,  gridirons, 
shoes,  and  other  furniture,  whereof  they  had  pil- 
laged the  country."  f 

The  place  of  these  savage  marauders  was  sup- 
plied by  a  body  of  five  thousand  regular  troops,  who 
were  distributed  in  garrisons  over  the  districts  in 
which  the  Covenanters  were  most  numerous,  and 
harassed  the  farmers  and  peasantry  by  their  cruel 
treatment  and  incessant  exactions.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  at  the  time,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  object  of  the  government  by 

•  Hume,  chap.  lxvi.  f  Wodrow,  ii.  413. 


these  tyrannical  measures  was  to  goad  the  people 
into  insurrection.  On  a  rumour  which  luckily 
proved  unfounded,  that  a  rising  had  taken  place 
in  the  west,  Lauderdale  and  his  associates  made  no 
secret  of  their  satisfaction.  "  On  Valentine's  day," 
says  Burnet,  "  instead  of  drawing  mistresses  they 
drew  estates,  and  great  joy  appeared  in  their  looks 
upon  a  false  alarm  that  was  brought  them  of  an 
insurrection,  and  they  were  as  much  dejected 
when  they  knew  it  was  false."  * 

An  Act  had  been  passed  by  the  council  forbid- 
ding any  person  to  repair  to  the  court  without  their 
permission ;  but  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  fourteen 
peers  and  fifty  landed  gentlemen,  with  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the 
king.  They  were  at  first  refused  an  audience  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  come  without  leave  of 
the  council.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  sharp 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  they  were  ultimately  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  his  Majesty  in  the  presence  of  the  cab- 
inet ;  but  they  obtained  no  redress  of  the  wrongs 
which  the  country  was  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
the  government.  "  I  perceive,"  Charles  is  reported 
to  have  said  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  "  that 
Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things 
against  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  find 
that  he  has  acted  anything  contrary  to  my  interest." 

The  merciless  and  protracted  persecution  to 
which  the  Presbyterians  had  been  subjected,  at 
length  began  to  produce  its  natural  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  a  people  noted  for  their  stubborn 
temper  and  their  readiness  to  exact  vengeance  for 
national  wrongs.  The  "  curates,"  as  the  episcopal 
clergy  were  termed,  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
spies  and  informers,  became  more  and  more 
detested,  and  in  a  few  instances  some  more  than 
usually  brutal  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
led  to  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. 
But  as  the  primate  was  universally  regarded  as 
the  arch-persecutor — a  Judas,  a  traitor,  a  per- 
jured apostate,  and  an  agent  of  the  devil — he  was 
hated  with  a  peculiar  intensity  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  on  him  a  cruel  vengeance  was 
inflicted  for  his  own  offences  and  those  of  his 
associates.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  the  victim  of 
an  accident,  not  of  a  plot  laid  for  his  destruction. 
One  of  Sharp's  chief  agents  in  persecuting  the 
nonconformists  of  Fife,  was  a  worthless  fellow 

*  History,  ii.  18i. 
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named  Carmichael,  who,  by  his  cruelty  and 
extortion  perpetrated  through  means  of  the  penal 
laws,  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  peasantry  and  small  proprietors  of  the 
district.  A  small  body  of  men  belonging  to  these 
classes  held  several  meetings,  to  consider  what 
steps  they  should  take  to  put  a  stop  to  Car- 
michael's  "  terror  and  cruel  oppression  ;"  and  at 
length,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1679,  this  exasperated 
band,  nine  in  number,  headed  by  David  Hackston, 
proprietor  of  Eathillet,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Balfour  of  Burley,  resolved  to  punish  this 
greedy  and  unscrupulous  instrument  of  the  arch- 
bishop for  his  oppressive  proceedings.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  intended 
to  put  him  to  death,  for  their  resolution  was  only, 
as  they  expressed  it,  "  to  take  some  course  with 
Carmichael  to  scare  him  from  his  cruel  courses." 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  they  were  informed 
that  he  had  left  Cupar  to  hunt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  town  ;  but  before  they  could  come 
up  with  him,  Carmichael  having  heard  that  some 
suspicious-looking  persons  had  been  making  in- 
quiries about  his  motions,  took  the  alarm  and 
returned  to  Cupar.  After  a  fruitless  search  the 
disappointed  band  were  about  to  separate,  though 
some  of  them  felt  "  sure  they  had  something  to 
do ;"  when  they  received  information  that  the 
archbishop  himself  was  approaching,  on  his  return 
from  Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrews.  In  their  excited 
state  of  mind  they  interpreted  this  unexpected 
incident  as  a  call  from  God  to  execute  justice  on  the 
arch-apostate  and  the  persecutor  of  the  saints.  It 
was  clear  that  this  was  the  great  work  for  which 
they  had  been  brought  to  the  spot,  and  they  durst 
not  withhold  their  hands  from  the  deed.  "  It  was 
immediately  suggested,"  says  one  of  them,  "  that 
albeit  we  had  missed  the  man  we  sought  for, 
yet  God  had  by  a  wonderful  providence  delivered 
the  great  and  capital  enemy  of  his  church  into 
our  hands,  and  that  it  was  a  visible  call  to  us  from 
heaven  not  to  let  him  escape."  They  accordingly 
pursued  and  overtook  the  primate  on  Magus  Moor, 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  and  put  him 
to  death  with  circumstances  of  shocking  cruelty 
und  barbarity.  The  perpetrators  of  this  savage 
deed  were  actuated  solely  by  their  own  fanaticism 
and  a  desire  to  inflict  what  they  deemed  merited 
vengeance  on  the  arch-enemy  of  God's  people;  but 
their  crime  was  not  unnaturally,  though  unjustly, 
imputed  to  the  whole  party  to  which  they  be- 


longed, and  was  made  the  pretext  for  inflicting 
the  most  shocking  cruelties  on  the  Covenanters, 
by  most  of  whom  it  was  unequivocally  condemned. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  by  the 
privy  council,  denouncing  the  assassins  of  the 
primate,  and  ordering  the  most  vigorous  measures 
to  be  taken  for  their  apprehension  ;  but  Hackston 
and  his  associates  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
through  great  dangers  to  the  west,  and  joined  a 
body  of"  the  chased  and  tossed  men  "  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bestoration,  they  appeared  at  the  head 
of  eighty  horse  in  the  burgh  of  Butherglen,  near 
Glasgow,  extinguished  the  bonfires  kindled  in 
honour  of  the  day,  burned  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
proclamations,  and  other  papers  hostile  to  their 
cause ;  and  having  affixed  a  copy  of  their  Testi- 
mony to  the  cross,  they  retired  leisurely  and 
without  molestation. 

The  council  took  alarm  at  these  proceedings, 
and  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  west  with 
instructions  to  put  to  death  all  who  were  found 
in  arms.  The  commander  of  this  force  was  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a  skilful  and  courageous 
soldier,  but,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  rapacious  and  profane,  of  violent  temper  and  of 
obdurate  heart,  who  has  left  a  name  which,  where- 
ever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  is  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of 
hatred."  Information  had  reached  him  that  a 
great  field  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  the  1st  of 
June  near  Loudon  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire ;  and  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  disperse  the  conventicle  and  apprehend 
the  leaders.  On  his  march  to  the  place  he  made 
prisoner  at  Hamilton  of  John  King,  chaplain  to 
Lord  Cardross,  with  fourteen  of  his  followers,  and 
having  bound  them  two  and  two,  drove  them 
before  him  to  the  scene  of  the  conventicle. 

The  place  selected  for  the  meeting  was  on  the 
farm  of  Drumclog,  about  a  mile  east  from  Loudon 
Hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  expanse  of  moor- 
land, interspersed  with  quagmires  and  morasses. 
The  religious  service  had  commenced  when  inti- 
mation was  given  that  Claverhouse  was  at  hand. 
Instead  of  dispersing  according  to  custom,  the 
Covenanters  resolved  to  wait  the  approach  of  their 
enemy,  and  to  resist  force  with  force.  They 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  foot,  most  of 
them  indifferently  armed,  and  forty  horsemen  ; 
but  they  had  at  their  head  several  experienced 
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officers,  along  with  Hall  of  Haughhead,  Eobert 
Fleming,  Hackston  of  Eatliillet,  and  a  young 
soldier  named  William  Cleland,  who  afterwards 
attained  high  celebrity  for  his  military  skill  and 
courage.  They  were  posted  to  great  advantage 
on  a  sloping  declivity,  protected  in  front  by  a 
morass  and  ditch,  or  natural  gully;  and  their 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  the  strength 
of  their  position,  made  up  for  their  want  of  arms 
and  military  discipline.  For  some  time  detach- 
ments from  the  hostile  forces  fired  on  each  other 
across  this  ditch,  but  without  much  effect.  Claver- 
house  then  attempted  to  cross  the  marsh  and 
attack  the  Covenanters  in  their  own  position,  but 
was  repulsed.  Flanking  parties  were  next  de- 
tached to  the  right  and  left  to  turn  their  position; 
but  on  reaching  firm  ground  they  were  furiously 
assailed  and  cut  to  pieces.  Encouraged  by  this 
success  the  covenanting  horse,  headed  by  Bal- 
four and  a  portion  of  the  infantry  led  by  young 
Cleland,  passed  round  the  morass  by  a  way  known 
to  them,  though  not  to  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon 
the  dragoons  with  such  impetuosity  that  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion  and  took  to  flight, 
leaving  thirty-six  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  Claverhouse  himself  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  narrowly  escaped. 

The  Covenanters,  finding  themselves  thus  with- 
out premeditation  drawn  into  rebellion,  were 
obliged  to  persevere  in  their  enterprise.  They 
pursued  Claverhouse  to  Glasgow,  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  city,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
He  found  it  necessary,  however,  soon  after  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops 
to  Edinburgh,  leaving  the  Covenanters  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  west  country. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  giving 
an  account  of  his  defeat  at  Drumclog,  Claverhouse 
says  :  "  This  may  be  accounted  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion  in  my  opinion  " — an  expression 
which  gives  countenance  to  the  suspicion  gener- 
ally entertained  at  the  time,  that  the  rising  of 
the  people  was  an  occurrence  expected  and  desired 
by  the  government.  The  conjecture  of  Graham 
turned  out  well  founded.  Encouraged  by  their 
success  at  Drumclog,  great  numbers  now  flocked 
so  the  covenanting  camp,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  had  swelled  to  upwards 
of  six  thousand  men,  including  eighteen  of  the 
intercommuned  ministers,  and  a  number  of  the 
lesser  landed  proprietors.    But  very  few  persons 


of  influence  joined  them  who  could  have  har- 
monized their  councils  and  regulated  their  move- 
ments, and  fierce  dissensions  speedily  broke  out 
in  their  ranks  respecting  the  Indulgence.  One 
party,  headed  by  Mr.  Welsh,  great-grandson  of 
John  Knox,  and  other  ministers  who  had  refused 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  boon,  resisted  the  pro- 
posal to  exclude  from  the  camp  those  who  had 
accepted  it  ;  while  another,  led  by  Donald  Cargill, 
a  celebrated  preacher,  and  Eobert  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  the  nominal  commander,  a  narrow- 
minded  and  intolerant  person  without  military 
talents  or  experience,  insisted  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  their  ranks  who  refused  to  join  in 
condemning  the  Indulgence  as  sinful.  In  these 
wretched  disputes  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
wasted  the  precious  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  training  of  their  men  and  in 
making  preparations  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Charles  had  sent  down  from  London 
his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  and  to 
restore  order  in  that  unhappy  country.  This 
young  nobleman  was  the  favourite  of  his  father;  his 
marriage  to  the  heiress  of  the  Buccleuch  estates 
gave  him  a  personal  interest  in  Scotland,  while  his 
amiable  manners  and  his  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  made 
him  highly  popular  with  the  common  people, 
who  styled  him  the  "  Protestant  Duke."  He  was 
believed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

It  is  possible  that,  if  the  moderate  party  had 
been  allowed  to  guide  the  movements  of  the 
insurgents,  terms  of  agreement  might  have  been 
arranged  and  many  lives  saved.  But  the  extreme 
men,  who  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  their 
councils,  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace, 
and  fiercely  denounced  the  backslidings  of  their 
associates.  They  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  which  at  this 
spot  was  crossed  by  a  high,  steep,  and  narrow 
bridge,  having  a  gateway  in  the  centre.  On 
the  21st  of  June  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  disciplined  troops,  with  a 
complete  train  of  field  artillery,  reached  the  village 
of  Both  well,  on  the  north  of  the  bank  of  the 
river,  opposite  the  position  of  the  insurgents. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  a  deputation 
from  the  moderate  party  waited  on  the  royal  com- 
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mandcr  and  stated  their  grievances,  asking  for 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  free  General 
Assembly,  and  a  free  Parliament.  The  duke 
received  them  courteously  and  listened  patiently 
to  their  statement,  but  informed  them  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  terms  with  them  while  they 
continued  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  They  must  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  clemency 
of  the  sovereign. 

But  the  disorderly  rabble  in  the  camp  of  the 
insurgents  were  not  in  a  condition  either  to  defend 
themselves,  or  to  decide  calmly  on  the  proposal 
made  to  them.  At  this  extremity  the  majority 
were  engaged  in  a  fierce  dispute  on  the  old 
theme  of  the  Indulgence,  while  a  portion  were 
loudly  clamouring  for  the  dismissal  of  their  present 
officers  and  the  appointment  in  their  room  of 
others,  who  were  free  from  any  taint  of  Erastianism 
or  Laodicean  lukewarmness.  The  few  men  among 
them  of  military  experience  did  what  they  could, 
in  such  desperate  circumstances,  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  impending  attack  of  the  royal  forces.  Balfour 
and  Captain  Nisbet,  with  a  body  of  foot  and  horse, 
defended  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  lined 
with  thickets  of  alder  and  hazel,  while  Hackston 
of  Bathillet  and  Hall  of  Haughhead,  with  three 
hundred  men.  took  their  post  at  the  bridge.  The 
attempts  of  the  English  foot  guards,  commanded  by 
Lord  Livingston,  to  force  the  gates  of  the  bridge 
was  for  some  time  unsuccessful,  and  column  after 
column  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  the 
fire  of  the  Covenanters  under  Hackston  and  Hall. 
They  maintained  their  post  with  such  courage 
and  constancy,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
their  resistance  would  be  successful.  But  at  this 
critical  moment  their  ammunition  failed  ;  and 
as  no  attention  was  paid  to  Hackston's  urgent 
demands  for  a  fresh  supply,  he  and  his  resolute 
band  were  compelled  to  retire  from  their  post,  and 
the  royal  army  having  thus  obtained  possession 
of  the  bridge,  crossed  to  the  southern  bank 
unmolested  by  the  disorderly  rabble  who,  as 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  seemed  "  to  have  neither  the 
grace  to  submit,  the  courage  to  fight,  nor  the  sense 
to  run  away."  At  the  first  discharge  of  the  duke's 
cannon  they  broke  and  fled  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. Monmouth  gave  orders  to  grant  quarter 
to  all  who  asked  it  ;  but  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
Clavcrhouse,  smarting  under  the  remembrance  of 
his  defeat  at  Drumclog,  led  to  merciless  slaughter 
of  the  unresisting  fugitives,  of  whom  four  hundred 


fell  in  the  brief  contest  and  in  the  pursuit,  and 
twelve  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Two 
ministers,  King  and  Kidd,  whom  Clavcrhouse 
had  seized  and  who  were  rescued  by  the  Cove- 
nanters at  Drumclog,  were  recaptured  ;  and  though 
they  were  not  present  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  it 
was  proved  that  they  had  recommended  the 
insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  obedience,  they  were  nevertheless  put  to  the 
torture  and  then  executed.  Four  of  the  common 
prisoners  were  hanged  on  Magus  Moor,  where 
Sharp  was  murdered,  though  none  of  them  were 
implicated  in  that  crime.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  marched  to  Edinburgh,  bound  two 
and  two,  and  confined  in  the  Greyf'riars  church- 
yard for  five  months,  exposed  to  all  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  brutal  treatment  of  their 
guards.  A  number  died  through  these  hard- 
ships ;  some  contrived  to  make  their  escape  ;  a 
portion,  on  making  their  submission,  were  re- 
leased ;  the  remainder,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,  were  condemned  to  be  banished 
and  sold  as  slaves  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
But  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  embarked 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Orkney,  and  two 
hundred  of  the  prisoners  were  drowned  ;  those 
who  escaped  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  planters  of 
Jamaica  and  New  Jersey. 

England  was  at  this  time  convulsed  with  the 
agitation  arising  out  of  the  alleged  popish  plot,  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  intercession 
of  Monmouth,  obtained  for  the  Covenanters  "an 
indemnity  which,"  in  the  words  of  a  staunch 
royalist,  "  was  ill  observed,  and  a  limited  indul- 
gence which  was  speedily  recalled."  The  influ- 
ence of  Lauderdale  revived  at  this  juncture,  and 
superseded  that  of  the  "  Protestant  Duke."  The 
most  shocking  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  the 
soldiers,  who  scoured  the  country  in  search  of 
the  fugitives  from  Bothwell  Bridge.  They  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  not  a  few 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection  met 
with  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Claver- 
house's  troopers.  "  They  suffered,"  says  Defoe, 
"  extremities  that  tongue  cannot  describe,  and 
which  heart  can  hardly  conceive  of,  from  the 
dismal  circumstances  of  hunger,  nakedness,  and 
the  severity  of  the  climate ;  lying  in  damp  caves, 
and  in  hollow  clefts  of  the  naked  rocks,  without 
covering,  fire,  or  food.  None  durst  harbour,  enter- 
tain, relieve,  or  speak  to  them  upon  pain  of  death. 
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Many,  for  venturing  to  receive  them,  were  forced 
to  fly  to  them,  and  several  put  to  death  for  no 
other  offence.  Fathers  were  persecuted  for  sup- 
plying their  children,  and  children  for  nourishing 
their  parents  ;  husbands  for  harbouring  their 
wives,  and  wives  for  cherishing  their  own  hus- 
bands. The  ties  and  obligations  of  the  laws  of 
nature  were  no  defence;  but  it  was  made  death  to 
perform  natural  duties,  and  many  suffered  death 
for  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  in  cases  where  human 
nature  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  suffering  it. 
To  such  an  extreme  was  the  rage  of  these  perse- 
cutors carried."  * 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  majority  of  the 
suffering  Presbyterians  were  steadfast  friends  of 
monarchy  ;  and  though  they  were  forced  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religious  rights,  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  to  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  But  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Bichard 
Cameron  and  Donald  Cargill,  two  celebrated 
preachers  belonging  to  the  extreme  party  of  the 
Covenanters,  goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the 
intolerable  oppression  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  publicly  excommunicated  the  king  for 
his  immorality,  tyranny,  and  breach  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him.  At 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  resolute  adherents- 
they  prepared  to  support  their  bold  defiance  by 
force  of  arms,  but  were  surprised  and  defeated — 
20th  July,  1680 — at  Airdsmoss,  near  Muirkirk,  in 
Ayrshire,  by  three  troops  of  dragoons.  Cameron 
fell  in  the  skirmish,  fighting  with  heroic  courage  ; 
his  brother,  with  seven  of  his  companions,  shared 
his  fate.  Hackston  of  Bathillet,  and  a  few  others, 
were  wounded  and  made  prisoners,  and  were  after- 
wards executed  with  circumstances  or  peculiar 
barbarity. 

The  savage  old  persecutor,  Lauderdale,  was 
now  incapacitated  for  business  by  age  and  disease. 
His  office  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  earl 
of  Moray,  but  in  1681  the  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  management  of  Scottish 
affairs.  The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
however,  continued  with  unabated  severity  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  lord  advocate,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  (the  "bloody  Mackenzie"  of  Scottish 
tradition),  who  was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  a 
verdict  of  guilty  from  juries,  by  threatening  them 
with  severe  penalties  if  they  should  refuse  to 

*  Defoe's  Memoirs  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland. 


follow  his  directions.  In  this  wajr  he  procured 
the  condemnation,  among  others,  of  two  poor 
young  women,  named  Isabel  Alison  and  Marion 
Harvey,  who  were  hanged  in  the  Grassmarket  of 
Edinburgh  for  hearing  Donald  Cargill  preach, 
and  conversing  with  intercommuned  persons. 

The  Scottish  Estates  assembled  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1681,  after  an  interval  of  nine  years.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  acted  as  commissioner,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Parliament  to  pass  the  Act  of 
Succession,  and  to  enact  a  test  to  be  taken  by 
all  persons  holding  public  offices,  who  were  to 
swear  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  king  and 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  When  the 
earl  of  Argyll  was  called  upon  to  take  it  he  added 
this  explanation,  that  he  took  it  "  so  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  itself,  and  that  he  meant  not  to 
preclude  himself,  in  a  lawful  way,  from  endeavour- 
ing to  make  such  alterations  in  church  and  state 
as  he  might  judge  beneficial."  For  this  explana- 
tion he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  treason  and 
leasing-making.  A  jury,  composed  partly  of  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  partly  of  slavish  tools  of  the  court, 
with  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  the  hereditary  foe 
of  the  Campbells,  at  their  head,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  received  sentence  of  death.  "I  know 
nothing  of  the  Scotch  law,"  said  Lord  Halifax  to 
the  king  ;  "  but  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
hang  a  dog  here  on  the  grounds  on  which  my 
Lord  Argyll  has  been  sentenced."  The  earl 
escaped,  however,  from  the  castle  in  disguise, 
and  found  refuge  in  Holland.  But  sentence  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  his  honours 
and  estates  were  forfeited. 

The  duke  of  York  was  shortly  after  recalled 
to  England,  but  the  consequent  change  of  ad- 
ministration was  productive  of  little  or  no  relief 
to  Scotland.  The  Covenanters  were  hunted 
like  partridges  on  the  mountains  ;  and  many  of 
them,  including  even  females,  laid  down  their 
lives  in  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  belief. 
Even  those  innocent  of  all  offence  towards  the 
government  were  insidiously  involved  in  the 
same  fate  with  those  who  had  openly  defied  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  spirit  which  the  cruelties 
of  the  government  had  excited  and  inflamed,  the 
privy  council  sought  to  entrap  their  victims  by 
means  of  ensnaring  questions ;  such  as,  Was 
Archbishop  Sharp's  death  murder  ?  Was  the 
I  rising  at  Bothwell  Bridge  rebellion  !    Is  Charles 
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a  rightful  king  or  a  tyrant  ?  The  persons  to 
■whom  these  interrogatories  "were  put,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  too  sincere  to  dissemhle  their 
opinions,  and  too  fearless  to  he  intimidated  even 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  were  commonly 
dismissed  from  the  iron  boot  to  the  court  of  jus- 
ticiary, and  thence,  by  a  rapid  transition,  to  the 
scaffold. 

In  1682  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  broken  down 
in  body  and  mind  by  intemperance  and  disease, 
died  at  Tunbridge.  His  closing  years  were  em- 
bittered by  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  the  domestic 
tyranny  of  his  imperious  and  rapacious  wife. 
"  Discontent  and  age,"  says  Fountainhall,  "  were 
the  chief  ingredients  of  his  death,  if  his  duchess 
and  physicians  were  free  of  it  ;  for  she  abused 
him  most  grossly,  and  had  gotten  from  him  all  she 
could  expect,  and  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him." 
He  left  no  male  issue,  and  was  induced  to  dis- 
inherit his  daughter,  Lady  Tweeddale ;  but  the 
duchess  had  squandered  the  vast  sums  of  money 
which  he  had  obtained  by  the  most  corrupt 
means,  and  had  so  impoverished  the  family  estates 
that  a  mere  remnant  only  descended,  with  the  title 
of  earl  (the  dukedom  becoming  extinct),  to  his 
brother  Hatton. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Lord  William 
Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney,  in  1684,  several 
of  their  Scottish  friends  were  arrested  in  London, 
on  a  charge  of  being  privy  to  the  Rye  House 
plot,  and  were  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  for  trial. 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  noble-minded  patriot, 
whom  Burnet  terms  "  a  learned  and  worthy 
gentleman,"  was  the  first  victim.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  brought  before  the  council  on  a 
charge  of  having  held  intercourse  with  "  inter- 
communed  persons."  No  evidence,  however,  was 
produced  in  support  of  this  accusation,  but  he 
was  fined  six  thousand  pounds  because  he  refused 
to  swear  that  he  would  answer  all  the  questions 
put  to  him.  Worn  out  by  illness  and  long  suffer- 
ing, he  was  now  dragged  from  his  sickbed  and 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  justiciary  court  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  though  so  weak  that  he 
was  unable  to  stand,  and  had  to  be  supported 
during  the  trial  by  cordials  to  prevent  him  from 
sinking.  His  trial  was  conducted  with  a  most 
shameful  disregard  of  the  laws  of  Scotland.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  so  defective  that  the 
lord  advocate,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  violation 
of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  council,  produced 
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the  confession  extorted  from  Carstairs  by  torture, 
as  an  "adminicle  of  proof."  Mackenzie  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  before  the  court  that, 
though  he  now  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  Baillie  had  been  accessory  to  the  "  horrible 
plot"  for  assassinating  the  king,  he  had  privately 
in  the  prison  declared  to  Jerviswood  that  he  was 
satisfied  of  his  innocence;  but  he  excused  himself 
by  the  plea  that  he  then  spoke  merely  as  a  private 
person.  Baillie  was  of  course  found  guilty, 
and  was  executed  on  the  same  day  he  was 
condemned,  lest  a  natural  death  in  his  dungeon 
should  have  disappointed  his  enemies  of  a  public 
execution.  Several  others  were  put  to  death  ; 
but  a  considerable  number,  including  Lords  Mel- 
ville and  Loudon,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume  (subse- 
quently earl  of  Marchmont),  escaped  to  Holland. 
William  Carstairs,  afterwards  principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  and  the  most  sagacious 
of  King  William's  advisers,  Spence  the  earl  of 
Argyll's  secretary,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
were  cruelly  tortured,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  them  a  confession  of  their  guilt. 

The  period  which  intervened  between  the  judi- 
cial murder  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  and  the 
Revolution  was  termed  the  "  killing  time  "  by  the 
Covenanters,  to  denote  the  peculiar  severity  and 
sanguinary  character  of  the  sufferings  to  which, 
they  were  subjected  at  this  time.  A  new  instru- 
ment of  torture  called  the  thumbikins,  invented 
or  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Perth,  extorted  con- 
fession from  persons  on  whom  the  boots  and 
lighted  matches  placed  between  the  fingers  had 
been  tried  without  effect.  Penalties  for  holding 
intercourse  with  rebels  were  extended  to  those 
who  harboured  or  conversed  with  such  persons, 
even  though  "  neither  forfeited  as  traitors,  nor 
denounced  at  the  time  for  rebellion."  Parents 
were  punished  for  venturing  to  shelter,  or  even 
to  converse  with  their  children,  and  wives  for 
harbouring  their  husbands.  Husbands  were  held 
liable  for  the  absence  of  their  wives  from  church, 
as  well  as  for  their  attendance  at  conventi- 
cles ;  and  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  chancellor, 
was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  king  for  his 
opposition  to  this  monstrous  proposal.  The  fines 
imposed  for  nonconformity  now  became  a  large 
and  regular  source  of  public  revenue.  On  such 
pretexts  as  these,  two  Renfrewshire  lairds  were 
amerced  in  sums  which  amounted  in  all  to  six 
times  the  value  of  their  entire  estates.  Sir 
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William  Scott  of  Harden  was  fined  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  on  account  of  the  absence  of  his  wife  from 
church,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  obtained 
a  gift  of  the  fine,  exacted  the  whole  amount  with 
interest.  Porterfield  of  Duchal,  in  Eenfrewshire, 
had  been  asked  to  contribute  a  small  sum  to  aid 
Argyll's  expedition,  but  refused.  This  fact  some- 
how transpired,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
the  crime  of  not  revealing  to  the  government  the 
fact  that  such  an  application  had  been  made 
to  him.  He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  not  executed  ;  the  object  being  to  enrich 
Melfort,  who  sat  as  one  of  his  judges,  and  with 
whom  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
compound  for  his  estate.  The  pecuniary  penalties 
exacted  from  the  Presbyterians  in  eleven  counties 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling — an  enormous  sum  at  that  time, 
considering  the  poverty  and  the  depressed  state  of 
the  country. 

The  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians,  as  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Presbyterians  were  termed,  were 
treated  with  special  severity,  and  were  hunted  by 
the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts.  In  some  instances 
bloodhounds  were  employed  to  track  their  foot- 
steps, and  to  discover  their  retreats  ;  and  wherever 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  cruel  persecutors, 
they  were  put  to  death  without  indictment  or  trial. 


The  duke  of  York  declared  that  "  there  would 
never  be  peace  in  Scotland  till  the  whole  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  was  turned  into  a 
hunting  field,"  and  the  government  seemed  bent 
on  realizing  his  wishes.  In  the  midst  of  these 
sanguinary  proceedings,  the  king  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1685, 
and  four  days  after,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
reign. 

In  person,  Charles  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  features 
austere  and  forbidding.  He  had  good  talents, 
but  his  insuperable  indolence  disqualified  him 
for  business,  and  kept  him  in  a  state  of  the 
most  disgraceful  ignorance.  Amusement  was 
his  chief  pursuit ;  and  he  seems  to  have  cared 
little  for  anything  beyond  the  gratification  of  the 
love  of  pleasure.  He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  grand 
secret  in  the  art  of  reigning.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  indicates  his  tyrannical  disposition,  and 
his  desire  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
With  respect  to  religion  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  fixed  belief,  although  he  had  professedly  em- 
braced Romanism  prior  to  the  Restoration,  and 
again  signified  his  adherence  to  it  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 
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Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James, 
Seventh  of  Scotland  and  Second  of  England,  who 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of 
February,  the  day  on  which  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  late  king  reached  Scotland.  Although 
James  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  determined  effort  had  been  made 
by  the  liberal  party  in  England  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne,  no  opposition  was  made  to  his 
accession.  It  was  remarked,  as  justifying  the 
suspicions  widely  entertained  respecting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  new  sovereign,  that  he  declined  to 
take  the  coronation  oath  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  ;  and  although  the  servile  and  obsequious 
members  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  acquiesced 
in  his  refusal,  it  was  afterwards  adduced  as  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Convention  declared  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  throne. 

The  accession  of  James  brought  no  relief  to  the 
persecuted  Covenanters  ;  indeed,  the  furnace  into 
which  they  were  cast  was  "  heated  one  seven  times 
more  than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated  "  under  the 
former  reign.  The  soldiers  were  permitted  to 
plunder  and  maltreat  the  Presbyterians  at  their 
pleasure,  and  they  were  authorized  to  put  to  death 
any  suspected  persons  they  might  meet  with,  who 
should  refuse  to  take  the  test  or  to  answer  to  their 
satisfaction  the  questions  they  might  think  fit  to 
put  to  them.  A  declaration  had  been  published 
by  the  Hill-men,  in  1684,  disavowing  the  royal 
authority,  and  threatening  vengeance  against  spies 
and  informers.  Those  who  refused  to  abjure  on 
oath  this  declaration  were  to  be  put  to  death  on 
the  spot.  No  person  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  who  had  not  disowned  this  document, 


and  all  who  travelled  within  the  realm  were 
required,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  carry  with 
them  a  certificate  that  they  had  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  brutal  soldiers, 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  public  authorities 
as  well  as  by  their  own  officers,  had  no  scruples  in 
carrying  these  orders  into  effect,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exceeded  them  without  any  justification. 
The  want  of  a  certificate,  any  hesitation  in  taking 
the  test,  the  refusal  to  abjure  the  Covenant,  even 
an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  persecuted 
Covenanters  and  of  indignation  at  their  treatment, 
in  many  cases  led  to  immediate  execution.  The 
proceedings  of  the  special  commissions  appointed 
to  deal  with  offenders,  were  quite  as  cruel  and 
reckless  as  the  doings  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  at 
this  period'  that  two  women,  named  Margaret 
Maclauchlan  and  Margaret  Wilson,  the  latter  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  condemned  to  death 
and  drowned  in  the  Solway  Firth  at  Wigtown, 
because  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration 
and  to  attend  the  episcopal  worship.*  Two  men, 
named  John  Bryce  and  Peter  Gillies,  were  con- 
demned to  death  (May  5,  1685)  by  a  military 
tribunal  and  immediately  hanged,  merely,  as  their 
indictment  bears,  for  holding  those  opinions  which 
it  was  alleged  had  in  the  case  of  others  led  to 
rebellion.  Six  days  later  three  poor  rustics  were 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  because 
they  refused  to  pray  for  the  king,  unless  he  were 
one  of  the  elect.    Six  were  surprised  at  prayer  in 

*  Wodrow,  ii.  chap.  9.  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to 
throw  di>ciedit  on  this  statement,  but  its  truth  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart  in  his  "History  Vindicated." 
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the  parish  of  MinnigafF,  in  Galloway,  by  a  troop 
of  dragoons  commanded  by  Captain  Douglas, 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  were 
instantly  shot  without  trial  or  further  inquiry. 
Similar  deeds,  equally  ruthless  and  even  more 
cruel,  were  committed  by  the  notorious  Grierson  of 
Lag,  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  Johnstone  of  Westerhall, 
and  other  noted  persecutors.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  unprovoked  and  dastardly  murder  of  John 
Brown  of  Priesthill,  by  Claverhouse,  was  committed 
— an  atrocity  which  has  taken  a  deeper  hold  of 
the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people  than  probably  any 
other  of  the  numerous  deeds  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  the  government  and  their  agents,  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  persecution. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Estates  was  hastily 
assembled  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  being  commissioner,  with  the  expecta- 
tion, which  was  not  disappointed,  that  they  would 
exhibit  an  example  of  subserviency  to  the  royal 
commands,  which  it  was  hoped  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, whose  meeting  was  postponed,  would  follow. 
It  would  appear  that  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
the  government  against  the  Covenanters  had  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  king  ;  for  in 
his  letter  which  was  read  to  the  Estates  at  their 
opening,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would 
inflict  merited  punishment  on  the  fanatical 
murderers  and  assassins,  wild  and  inhuman 
traitors,"  who  had  left  nothing  unattempted  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  The  high  commissioner  and 
the  lord  chancellor  followed  up  the  injunctions  in 
the  royal  letter,  and  insisted  that  the  Cameronians 
were  not  merely  rebels,  but  inveterate  enemies  to 
the  human  race,  and  ought  to  be  extirpated. 

The  obsequiousness  of  the  Scottish  Estates 
proved,  that  the  confidence  which  the  king  had 
expressed  in  their  readiness  to  obey  his  will  was 
not  misplaced.  They  not  only  voted  him  all  the 
duties  granted  to  the  late  king,  but  settled  upon 
him  for  life  an  additional  income  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  They  legalized,  by  ex 
post  facto  enactments,  all  the  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  justiciary 
court,  and  granted  an  indemnity  to  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  both  civil  and  military,  for  their  illegal 
and  cruel  treatment  of  the  Presbyterians.  Preach- 
ing at  a  field  meeting,  or  expounding  the  Scriptures 
in  a  house  to  four  persons  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  family,  or  even  attendance  at  an 
open  air  conventicle,  were  declared  to  be  acts  of 


treason,  punishable  with  death  and  confiscation  of 
goods.  A  similar  penalty  was  enacted  against 
administering  or  receiving  the  Covenant,  or  ac- 
knowledging its  obligation.  Even  a  refusal  to 
give  evidence  against  persons  suspected  of  these 
offences  was  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner.* 
This  scene  of  baseness  and  servility  was  appropri- 
ately concluded  by  the  attainder  and  forfeiture  of 
the  earl  of  Loudon,  Lord  Melville,  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  other  patriots  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  Continent;  and  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Argyll,  Baillie  of 
Jerviswood,  and  about  twenty  other  gentlemen,  to 
the  crown. 

At  this  juncture  the  English  and  Scottish  exiles 
in  Holland  resolved  to  undertake  an  expedition 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  native  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  reigning  monarch,  who  was 
evidently  bent  on  the  destruction  of  its  rights  and 
liberties.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whose  hopes 
of  pardon  and  restoration  had  been  completely 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  his  father,  agreed  to 
make  a  descent  on  the  west  coast  of  England, 
while  the  earl  of  Argyll  undertook  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  Scotland.  The  enterprise  was 
badly  planned  and  ill  timed,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  successful  in  any  circumstances.  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  other 
Scottish  exiles  who  were  associated  with  Argyll 
in  the  undertaking,  were  conceited,  captious,  and 
wrong-headed  men  :  and  though  possessed  of  con- 
siderable ability,  they  were  destitute  of  military 
talent  and  experience.  At  the  very  outset  their 
mutual  jealousies  and  contentions  had  nearly  ruined 
the  ill-fated  enterprise ;  and  their  subsequent 
differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  were  one  main  cause  of  its  disastrous 
failure. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  Argyll  set  sail  from  Am- 
sterdam with  three  vessels  laden  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and. stores,  and  reached  the  Orkney 
islands  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  anchored 
off  Kirkwall  on  the  6th.  The  earl's  secretary 
and  physician,  having  very  unwisely  been  allowed 
to  land,  were  arrested  by  Mackenzie,  the  bishop, 
who  immediately  apprised  the  government  of  the 
movements  of  the  refugees.  The  rebel  squadron, 
after  losing  several  days  in  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  the  prisoners,  next  proceeded  to  the 

*  Act.  Pari.  James,  ch.  vii. 
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coasts  of  Argyleshire  where  the  earl  published  his 
manifesto,  and  sent  the  fiery  cross  throughout 
his  territory  to  summon  his  clan  to  rally  round 
the  banner  of  their  chief.  But  the  privy  council, 
forewarned  of  his  intentions,  had  taken  active 
measures  to  defeat  his  attempt.  The  chiefs  of 
the  clan  Campbell  had  been  summoned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  committed  to  prison.  The  strong- 
holds in  Argyleshire  were  either  dismantled  or 
garrisoned  by  royal  troops  ;  several  ships  of  war 
were  ordered  to  cruise  along  the  west  coast  ;  the 
militia  were  called  out  ;  and  a  strong  body  of 
the  regulars  was  sent  to  the  disaffected  districts. 
In  consequence  of  these  precautions  only  about 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  Campbells  obeyed  the 
summons  of  their  chief — not  more  than  a  third 
of  the  number  who  would  have  repaired  to  his 
standard  if  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  clan  had 
been  unbroken. 

In  these  discouraging  circumstances  Argyll 
proposed  that  they  should  first  of  all  obtain  a 
secure  base  for  their  operations,  by  seizing  the 
eastle  of  Inverary,  his  hereditary  fortress,  and 
expel  the  royal  troops  from  his  country.  If  this 
were  effected  his  whole  clan  would  be  at  liberty 
to  muster  under  his  banner,  and  would  furnish  a 
powerful  force  with  which  to  make  a  descent  into 
the  low  country.  But  this  proposal  was  keenly 
opposed  by  Hume  and  Cochrane,  who  insisted 
that  the  insurgents  should  immediately  proceed 
to  Ayrshire,  the  stronghold  of  the  Covenanters. 
In  the  end  a  compromise  was  made,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Argyll  should  remain  in  the  High- 
lands, while  Hume  and  Cochrane,  with  a  part  of 
their  little  army,  should  march  into  the  Low- 
lands. They  speedily  found,  however,  that  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  western  counties  were  not 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
support  of  an  enterprise  which  they  regarded  as 
hopeless ;  and  the  disappointed  insurgent  leaders 
were  therefore  fain  to  rejoin  Argyll,  who  had 
meanwhile  proceeded  to  the  island- of  Bute.  Their 
military  stores,  which  had  been  deposited  in  a  fort  on 
a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ridden,  were 
captured  by  the  royal  frigates  ;  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  the  Highlanders  consequently  deserted 
in  great  numbers.  In  these  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances Argyll  at  length  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  his  pragmatical  associates,  and 
agreed  to  make  a  descent  into  the  Lowlands. 
But  on  reaching  Dumbartonshire  they  fj^und 


their  position  all  but  desperate,  as  no  fewer  than 
three  strong  bodies  of  royal  troops  were  march- 
ing from  different  sides  to  surround  them,  while 
the  country  people  held  aloof  from  their  cause. 
In  this  extremity  they  determined  as  a  last 
resource  to  proceed  to  Glasgow,  where  the  pres- 
byterian  interest  was  strong.  But  on  reaching 
Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  their  numbers  had 
dwindled  down  to  five  hundred  men,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  hunger;  and  conscious  that  their 
enterprise  was  at  an  end,  they  there  broke  up 
and  dispersed.  Cochrane  and  Hume  made  their 
way  into  Ayrshire,  where  the  former  was  betrayed 
by  his  uncle's  wife,  and  sent  up  a  prisoner  to 
London.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  escaped  once  more 
to  the  Continent ;  but  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Argyll  was  captured  at  Inchinnan,  near  Paisley, 
by  a  party  of  militia.  He  was  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  treated  during  the  journey  with  every 
kind  of  indignity,  and  on  reaching  the  castle  he 
was  put  in  irons  like  a  common  malefactor.  The 
privy  council,  by  the  command  of  the  king, 
resolved  not  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his  rebellion, 
but  to  put  him  to  death  under  his  former  iniqui- 
tous sentence. 

He  received  with  great  composure  the  intima- 
tion that  he  was  to  be  executed  without  delay; 
and  though  threatened  with  torture  by  the  express 
orders  of  James  himself,  he  firmly  refused  to  say 
anything  that  could  implicate  or  injure  his  friends. 
Though  he  was  not  worthy,  he  said,  to  be  the 
instrument  of  delivering  the  country  from  the 
yoke  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  church  from  her 
oppressors,  yet  he  felt  assured  that  the  good  cause 
would  ultimately  triumph.  "  I  do  not,"  he 
added,  "  take  on  myself  to  be  a  prophet  ;  but 
I  have  a  strong  impression  on  my  spirit  that 
deliverance  will  come  very  suddenly."  He  was 
beheaded  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  26  th 
of  June,  1685,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  tolbooth. 

Colonel  Rumbold,  one  of  the  two  Englishmen 
who  accompanied  Argyll  in  his  expedition,  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cromwell.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  a  party 
of  the  militia,  near  Kilpatrick,  and  was  conveyed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  immediately  brought 
to  trial  "  that  he  might  not  prevent  his  execution 
by  his  death."  He  was  of  course  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  within  a  few  hours. 
With  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  good  old  cause,  Rum- 
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bold  vindicated  his  taking  up  arms  against  the 
government,  by  maintaining  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  all  freemen  to  resist  oppression  and  tyranny. 
He  never  would  believe,  he  said,  that  Providence 
had  sent  the  greater  part  of  mankind  into  this 
world  with  saddles  on  their  backs  and  bridles  in 
their  mouths,  and  some  few  ready-booted  and 
spurred  to  ride  them.*  The  sentence  of  the  law 
against  treason  was  executed  upon  this  staunch 
Republican  with  all  its  revolting  barbarities,  and 
his  head  and  limbs  were  fixed  up  in  the  capital 
and  the  chief  towns  of  the  country. 

Sir  John  Cochrane,  son  of  the  earl  of  Dun- 
donald,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  his  father  ultimately  obtained 
his  pardon  by  the  payment  of  five  thousand 
pounds  to  James'  priests.  The  failure  of  Argyll's 
enterprise  was  followed  by  the  most  barbarous 
severities  upon  his  defenceless  retainers.  The 
marquis  of  Athole,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Campbells,  who  had  obtained  a  gift  of  part  of 
the  earl's  estates,  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  influential  gent- 
lemen of  the  clan,  and  hanged  without  even  the 
form  of  trial  a  considerable  number  of  Argyll's 
humbler  followers.  Charles,  'the  younger  son 
of  the  unfortunate  chief,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
this  savage  peer  while  ill  of  a  fever,  would  have- 
shared  the  same  fate  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  privy  council.  With  malignant  cruelty 
Athole  not  only  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Campbells  with  fire  and  sword,  but  destroyed 
the  nets  and  fishing  boats,  and  broke  in  pieces 
the  millstones,  in  order  to  reduce  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  starvation.  More  than  three 
hundred  persons,  including  a  number  of  women, 
were  sold  for  slaves  in  the  colonies,  not  a  few  of 
whom  had  their  ears  previously  cut  off  by  the 
hangman,  and  were  also  branded  by  him  on  the 
cheek  with  a  hot  iron. 

During  the  alarm  created  by  Argyll's  invasion, 
the  privy  council  ordered  all  the  Covenanters  who 
were  in  prison  to  be  sent  to  the  north  for  their 
more  safe  custody.  After  a  toilsome  march, 
during  which  they  were  subjected  to  the  greatest 
hardships  and  indignities,  they  reached  the  place  of 
their  destination,  the  castle  of  Dunnottar,  where, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
including  several  women  and  children,  they  were 
thrust  into  a  large  naked  dungeon.    Their  guards 

*  Burnet's  History,  iii.  17-23.    Fountainhall's  Decisions. 


allowed  them  neither  bedding  nor  provisions, 
excepting  what  they  brought,  and  made  them  pay 
for  every  indulgence,  even  that  of  water.  Many 
of  them  died  in  consequence  of  this  horrid  con- 
finement and  the  shocking  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months  the  survivors  had  the  test  offered  to  them. 
Those  who  agreed  to  take  it  were  discharged  ; 
those  who  refused  were  transported  to  the  Plan- 
tations. 

These  oppressive  measures  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  king's  government,  which 
gathered  strength  every  day  from  the  tyrannical 
and  foolish  proceedings  of  James,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  He  now  began  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  to  endeavour  openly  to  establish  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power.  The  horrible  judicial  mur- 
ders of  Jeffries  in  the  west  of  England,  after  the 
failure  of  Monmouth's  expedition  ;  the  dispensing 
at  once,  by  the  king's  own  authority,  with  all  the 
penal  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
annulling  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  test  ; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious Court  of  High  Commission ;  the  imprison- 
ment and  trial  of  the  bishops,  because  of  their 
refusal  to  read  in  the  churches  a  second  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  dispensing  on  his  own  author- 
ity with  the  test  and  penal  laws  ;  and  many  other 
acts  of  a  similar  kind — left  the  people  no  room  for 
doubt  that  James  intended  to  usurp  despotic 
power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  and  consciences 
of  his  subjects. 

The  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  schemes  of 
the  king  were  more  openly  avowed  in  Scotland 
than  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island,  and 
were  carried  out  with  a  higher  hand.  The  privy 
council  were  ordered  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  office  without  taking  the  test.  The  clergy 
were  peremptorily  forbidden  to  preach  against  the 
Romish  system,  because  to  do  so  was  "  insulting 
to  the  king's  religion."  The  printers  and  book- 
sellers were  enjoined  not  to  publish  any  book 
without  the  chancellor's  license,  and  all  the  works 
exposing  the  errors  of  Romanism  found  in  their 
shops  were  seized  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
Queensberry,  the  lord  treasurer,  base  and  servile 
as  he  was,  had  informed  James  that  he  would  be 
no  party  to  any  attack  upon  the  Established 
Church.  He  was  in  consequence  degraded  to 
an  inferior  post  in  the  government,  and  deprived 
of  the  office  of  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  which  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Eomish 
church.  The  supreme  power  in  Scotland  was 
now  intrusted  to  the  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Perth,  and  his  brother  Lord  Melfort,  the  bitter 
rivals  of  Queensberry,  who  had  gained  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  king  by  the  unfailing  expe- 
dient of  apostatizing  from  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  object  of  James  was  to  obtain  for  the 
members  of  his  own  church  relief  from  the  civil 
disabilities  to  which  they  were  subjected  on 
account  of  their  religion,  but  to  leave  the  Pres- 
byterians still  exposed  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  laws  against  nonconformists.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council,  however,  notorious  as 
they  had  become  for  their  obsequiousness  to  the 
royal  will,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  this 
monstrous  proposal,  and  in  consequence  three  of 
their  number,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  General  Drummond,  brother  of 
Perth  and  Melfort,  "  a  bad  Christian,  but  a  good 
Protestant,"  were  ordered  to  wait  on  the  king  at 
Westminster.  But  as  James  would  neither  con- 
sent to  allow  the  same  liberty  to  the  Covenanters 
which  he  demanded  for  Roman  Catholics,  nor 
bind  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  attempt 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
church,  the  three  councillors  declined  to  accede 
to  the  royal  proposals. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1686,  the  Scottish  Estates 
met  at  Edinburgh.  Queensberry,  who  in  the 
previous  session  held  the  office  of  lord  high 
commissioner,  was  now  set  aside  and  this  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  the  renegade  earl  of  Moray. 
A  letter  from  the  king  was  read  exhorting  the 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics,  and  offering  in  return  a  free  trade  with 
England,  and  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders. 
But  to  the  kings  astonishment  and  indignation, 
the  Estates,  instead  of  expressing  their  readiness 
to  obey  the  royal  will,  framed  an  answer  merely 
declaring  that  "  they  would  take  his  Majesty's 
letter  into  their  serious  and  dutiful  consideration, 
and  go  as  great  lengths  therein  as  their  consciences 
would  allow."  It  soon  became  evident  that  such 
an  Act  as  James  recommended  would  not  even  be 
submitted  to  the  Estates;  for  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  the  statutes 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  though  virtually 
nominated  by  the  king  himself,  most  unexpectedly 
proved  refractory  on  this  occasion,  and  refused  to 


obey  his  Majesty  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  country. 

James,  instead  of  taking  warning  from  this 
significant  incident,  vented  his  indignation  on  the 
refractory  courtiers  by  depriving  several  of  their 
pensions,  and  dismissing  others  from  the  council. 
Among  those  who  were  thus  displaced  were 
Cairncross,  archbishop  of  Glasgow;  Bruce,  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  and  Lord  Pitmeden,  one  of  the-judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  most  distin- 
guished victim  was  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the 
lord-advocate,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  scholar, 
whose  memory  is  still  execrated  by  the  Scottish 
people  in  consequence  of  the  leading  part  which 
he  took  in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. But  notwithstanding  this  strong  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  king,  he  was  now  removed 
from  office,  and  on  repairing  to  London  was  even 
refused  admission  to  the  royal  presence.  These 
vindictive  measures,  however,  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  after  a  discussion  which  lasted 
three  weeks,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  do 
more  than  to  propose  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted  to  use  their  own  form  of  worship  in 
private  houses.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Estates  would  consent  to  pass  even  this  limited 
measure  without  considerable  modifications.  The 
commissioner,  thus  completely  baffled  and  disap- 
pointed, at  last  in  despair  adjourned  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  soon  after  dissolved  by  the  king. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  every  one  but  James 
himself  that  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered  was 
most  perilous,  but  warnings  and  expostulations 
were  alike  unheeded  by  the  narrow-minded  bigot, 
dull  alike  of  head  and  heart,  who  filled  the  throne 
of  Britain.  The  Estates  of  Scotland  having 
refused  to  give  their  assent  to  his  proposals,  he 
now  resolved  to  act  on  his  own  authority  as 
supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  his  royal  prerogative  to  dispense  with  all  the 
penal  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  Those 
who  had  presumed  to  thwart  his  wishes  were  at 
the  same  time  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Queensberry  was  deprived  of  all  his 
appointments.  The  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  in 
his  place  in  Parliament  had  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  test,  was  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  installed  in  his 
room.     Eleven  members  of  the  privy  council, 
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including  some  powerful  nobles,  who  had  refused 
to  support  the  royal  scheme,  were  dismissed  from 
office,  and  their  places  at  the  council  board  were 
supplied  by  Roman  Catholics.  As  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  burghs  were  amongst  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  government,  it  was 
resolved  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  transfer  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates and  town  councillors  to  the  crown. 

The  council  having  now  been  remodelled  after 
the  king's  own  heart,  he  announced  to  them  his 
resolution  to  dispense  by  his  own  authority  with 
all  the  penal  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics. 
The  declaration  of  indulgence  was  expressed  in 
most  lofty  and  absolute  language.  "  We,  by  our 
sovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  abso- 
lute power,"  it  ran,  "which  all  our  subjects  are 
to  obey  without  reserve,"  "  do  hereby  give  and 
grant  our  royal  toleration  ;"  "all  laws  or  Acts  of 
Parliament  made  or  executed"  against  Roman 
Catholics  were  "  suspended,  stopped,  or  disallowed," 
and  they  were  to  be  free  to  exercise  their  religion, 
and  to  accept  all  offices  and  benefices  which 
his  Majesty  might  think  fit  to  bestow  on  them. 
Judges  and  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  execute 
the  laws  against  Papists  on  pain  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure; and  orders  were  issued  that  a  chapel 
should  be  fitted  up  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and. 
provided  with  chaplains  for  the  public  celebration 
of  divine  service,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Romish  church.  Unconstitutional  as  this  arbi- 
trary suspension  of  the  law  manifestly  was,  it 
was  received  by  the  Board  with  the  most  servile 
expressions  of  approval.  The  duke  of  Hamilton, 
indeed,  and  the  earls  of  Dundonald  and  Panmure, 
refused  to  subscribe  the  reply  sent  to  the  king  ; 
but  all  the  other  privy  councillors,  including  the 
two  archbishops,  attached  their  signatures  to  the 
document. 

In  order  to  disguise  the  real  object  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, James  at  the  same  time  granted  a  partial 
indulgence  to  the  moderate  Presbyterians  and  to 
the  Quakers.  "  We  allow  and  tolerate,"  he  said, 
"  the  moderate  Presbyterians  to  meet  in  their 
private  houses,  and  to  hear  such  ministers  as  have 
been,  or  are  willing  to  accept  of  our  indulgence  ; 
but  they  are  not  to  build  meeting-houses,  but  to 
exercise  in  houses.  We  tolerate  Quakers  to  meet 
in  their  form  in  any  place,  or  places,  appointed  for 
their  worship."  The  indulgence  in  this  shape, 
however,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  non- 


conformists ;  and  as  the  king  had  now  become 
exceedingly  anxious  to  gain  their  favour,  he 
published  in  April,  1687,  a  "  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in  which  additional  con- 
cessions were  made,  and  three  months  later  a 
third  proclamation  followed,  abolishing  at  one 
stroke  all  penalties  and  disabilities  on  account  of 
nonconformity,  and  all  restrictions,  except  only 
the  prohibition  of  field  meetings. 

The  Presbyterians,  however,  saw  clearly  the 
great  danger  to  the  constitution  of  the  country 
which  lurked  under  this  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  and  were  quite  well  aware  that  they  were 
conjoined  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  boon, 
solely  from  policy  and  expediency.  Few  could 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  king  in  all 
these  measures  was  the  triumphant  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Romish  church,  the  enemy  both  of 
toleration  and  of  freedom,  with  all  its  ancient 
power  and  privileges.  Only  a  small  number, 
therefore,  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians  availed 
themselves  of  the  indulgence,  and  thanked  his 
Majesty  for  his  "  gracious  and  surprising  favour." 
But  the  Cameronians  peremptorily  refused  to 
accept  a  boon  which  was  procured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
persisted  in  holding  conventicles  in  defiance  of 
the  renewed  threats  of  vengeance  against  field 
preachers  and  their  adherents.  James  Renwick, 
one  of  the  most  resolute  of  their  number,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  privy  council,  and  had  a  price  set  on  his  head, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  denouncing  the  conduct 
of  those"  faint-hearted  warriors  who  had  accepted 
the  royal  indulgence.  After  several  narrow 
escapes  from  the  government  agents  who  were 
in  pursuit  of  him,  he  was  at  last  apprehended  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  February,  1688,  and  was 
committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  tolbooth.  On 
the  8th  he  was  tried  before  the  high  court  of 
justiciary  on  the  charges  of  disowning  the  royal 
authority,  refusing  to  pay  cess,  and  maintaining 
that  it  was  lawful  to  resist  by  force  of  arms  a 
government  which  attempted  to  suppress  meetings 
for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  retract  any  of  his  opinions,  and  was 
found  guilty,  and  executed  in  the  Grassmarket 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of  February,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  *  He  was  the  last 
Protestant  martyr  that  suffered  in  Scotland. 

*  Scots  Worthies,  pp.  612-626. 
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During  this  course  of  misgovernmcnt  the  patri- 
otic and  public-spirited  part  of  the  English  nation 
t  urned  their  eyes  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  married  James'  eldest  daughter,  Mary.  Press- 
ing invitations  were  addressed  to  him  by  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  kingdom,  desiring  his 
aid  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
He  at  length  determined  to  comply  with  their 
request,  and  accordingly  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  five  hundred  vessels  and  an 
army  of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  after  a  voy- 
age of  two  days  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1688,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

But  although  the  invitation  given  to  William 
was  most  influential  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himself  at  first  joined  by  very  few.  After  the 
lapse  of  ten  days,  however,  several  men  of  rank 
and  position  gave  in  their  adherence  to  him,  and 
the  whole  country  soon  afterwards  Hocked  to  his 
standard.  Every  day  brought  some  new  proof  of 
the  universal  hostility  which  the  nation  entertained 
against  the  measures  of  the  king.  The  defection 
of  the  army  soon  followed.  A  number  of  noblemen 
and  officers  of  rank,  including:  among  others  Lord 
Churchill,  afterwards  the  celebrated  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, publicly  deserted  and  carried  over  to  the 
prince's  army  several  regiments  of  soldiers.  To 
add  to  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  monarch  the 
Princess  Anne,  James'  favourite  daughter,  per- 
ceiving the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  fled  from 
Whitehall  and  joined  the  insurgents  at  Notting- 
ham. At  the  tidings  of  this  event  the  king  was 
stung  with  the  most  bitter  anguish.  "  God  help 
me,"  said  he  ;  "  my  own  children  desert  me !  " 

James  now  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
queen  and  her  infant  son,  and  sent  them  off  to 
France.  He  soon  after  resolved  to  leave  the  king- 
dom in  the  vain  hope  that  his  absence  would  plunge 
everything  into  confusion,  and  that  he  would  derive 
advantage  to  his  affairs  from  the  consequent  anarchy 
and  disorder.  Accordingly  he  disappeared  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  December,  accompanied  only 
by  Sir  Edward  Hales  and  another  friend  ;  but 
they  were  seized  at  Feversham,  on  suspicion  of 
being  Papists  who  wanted  to  escape  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  some 
rude  fishermen  before  the  king's  person  was  recog- 
nized. James  was  brought  back  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  16th.  The  news  of  his  return, 
however,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Prince  of 
VOL.  iv . 


Orange,  whose  aim  from  the  beginning  was  to 
compel  his  father-in-law,  by  various  means,  to 
relinquish  the  throne.  lie  therefore  conducted 
himself  towards  the  king  with  such  coldness  and 
severity  as  alarmed  him  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  caused  him  to  resume  his  purpose  of  flight. 
With  these  views  he  desired  permission  to  retire 
to  Rochester,  which  was  readily  granted.  lie 
remained  there  three  nights,  in  the  midst  of  a  few 
faithful  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  not 
to  leave  the  country,  but  in  vain.  He  privately 
embarked  on  board  a  frigate,  and  on  the  25th  of 
December  was  safely  landed  at  Ambleteuse  in 
France. 

After  the  flight  of  the  king  the  Prince  of  Orange 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  who  were  then  in  London,  and  of 
the  members  who  had  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  their 
first  meeting  thanks  were  voted  to  the  prince  for  the 
deliverance  which  he  had  achieved  for  the  nation. 
They  then  proceeded  by  a  great  majority  to  vote 
that  King  James,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  and  having  withdrawn  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant. 
The  king  being  thus  set  aside,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor.  Proposals  were  made  by 
some  for  electing  a  regent  ;  others  were  for  in- 
vesting the  Princess  of  Orange  with  royal  power, 
with  her  husband  as  regent.  On  learning 
these  proposals,  William  summoned  a  small 
council  of  leading  persons,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  to  them 
that  if  they  chose  a  regent  he  would  not  accept 
that  office.  Neither  was  he  disposed  to  take  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  under  the  princess 
his  wife.  If  either  of  these  schemes  were  adopted, 
he  informed  them  that  he  could  give  them  no 
assistance  in  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  but 
would  return  home  to  his  own  country.  Upon 
this  it  was  agreed,  after  a  long  debate,  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  should  reign  jointly 
as  king  and  queen  of  England,  whilst  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  only.  Accordingly,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1689,  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  Revolution  had  been 
effected  in  Scotland  without  opposition.  The 
10 
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Presbyterians  in  various  parts  of  the  country  took 
up  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Episco- 
palians had  no  heart  to  fight  for  a  sovereign  who 
was  evidently  bent  on  the  establishment  of  Popery 
as  well  as  of  despotism  ;  while  the  members  of 
the  government  at  variance  among  themselves, 
and  cowed  by  the  hostility  of  all  classes  and  sects, 
except  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  incapable  either 
of  decision  or  of  action.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
army  to  the  south  at  this  critical  moment,  to 
assist  in  repelling  the  invasion  from  Holland, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  James' 
cause ;  for  the  militia  who  took  the  place  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  capital  were  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
and  their  commander  was  both  vacillating  and 
unprincipled.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
finding  that  the  kingdom  was  virtually  without 
a  government,  were  compelled  by  the  dread  of 
anarchy  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  But  the  whole  country  was 
now  in  commotion,  and  the  disbanding  of  the 
militia  by  the  chancellor  completed  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  and  left  public  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party.  A  mob 
of  apprentices  and  other  citizens  of  the  meaner 
class  in  Edinburgh,  assisted  by  the  city-guard, 
made  an  attack  on  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  where 
James  had  established  a  seminary  of  Jesuits,  and 
had  fitted  up  the  chapel  royal  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  After  a  fierce  contest  with  the 
soldiers  by  whom  the  palace  was  garrisoned,  it 
was  taken  by  storm;  the  chapel  was  rifled;  the 
crucifixes,  pictures,  and  images,  were  dragged  from 
their  places  of  concealment,  carried  in  mock  pro- 
cession through  the  city,  and  then  burned.  The 
Jesuits'  college,  its  printing  press  and  library,  and 
the  dwellings  of  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
citizens,  shared  the  same  fate. 

These  outrages  excited  the  greatest  terror  in 
the  mind  of  the  earl  of  Perth,  the  chancellor,  who 
had  fled  from  the  capital  and  taken  refuge  in 
Drummond  Castle,  near  Crieff.  Distrusting  even 
his  own  servants  and  retainers  there,  he  left  his 
ancestral  seat  in  disguise,  and  after  a  long  and 
difficult  journey,  by  unfrequented  paths  over  the 
Ochil  mountains,  which  were  then  covered  with 
snow,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  in  embarking  on  board  a 
vessel  which  lay  off  Burntisland.  But  his  flight 
becoming  known,  the  ship  was  pursued  and  over- 
taken, and  on  being  searched,  Perth  was  found  in 


the  hold  dressed  in  woman's  clothes.  He  was 
stripped  and  plundered,  and  dragged  on  shore, 
begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries.  He  was  in 
the  first  instance  committed  to  the  common  prison 
of  Kirkcaldy,  and  then  by  an  order  of  his  late 
colleagues  and  associates  in  crime,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Stirling  Castle,  where  he  remained  a 
close  prisoner  for  four  years. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Presbyterians  that 
they  made  no  attempt  to  retaliate  on  their  oppres- 
sors the  cruel  treatment  which  they  had  for 
nearly  thirty  years  suffered  at  their  hands.  No 
lives,  were  lost  amidst  the  prevailing  anarchy 
and  confusion,  nor  were  there  any  violent  out- 
rages inflicted  either  on  person  or  property. 
About  two  hundred  "curates"  indeed,  as  the 
episcopal  clergy  were  termed,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  common  people,  were 
expelled  from  their  parishes,  frequently  amidst 
hootings  and  revilings.  Their  gowns  were  torn 
over  their  heads,  and  in  some  cases  their  houses 
were  plundered  and  their  furniture  broken  to 
pieces.  They  were  finally  conducted  to  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  dis- 
missed with  a  significant  warning  never,  as  they 
vclued  their  safety,,  to  officiate  there  again.  In 
various  instances  the  private  chapels  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  also  plundered,  and  their  ornaments 
and  instruments  of  worship  were  destroyed. 

After  the  flight  of  the  king  Scotland  was  for 
some  time  virtually  without  a  government.  Thirty 
Scotch  peers  and  eighty  gentlemen,  who  were 
then  in  London,  held  a  meeting,  and  after  long 
deliberation  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
a  body  and  presented  an  address,  requesting 
him  to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  into 
his  own  hands.  William  received  this  address 
graciously,  and  intimated  his  cordial  concurrence 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  meeting  that  he 
should  by  his  own  authority  annul  the  Act  which 
excluded  Presbyterians  from  voting  or  being 
returned  as  members  of  Parliament.  He  at  the 
same  time  summoned  to  the  Convention  of  Estates, 
which  he  appointed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
14th  of  March,  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  several 
other  peers  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  titles 
and  dignities  by  sentences  flagrantly  illegal  and 
unjust. 

The  elections  in  the  shires  and  burghs  went 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  whigs,  but  the  bishops 
and  the  majority  of  the  nobles  were  expected  to 
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support  the  cause  of  James  ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Justice — judges, 
advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and  solicitors — 
also  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  expat- 
riated monarch.  At  this  juncture  the  earl  of 
Balcarres  and  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  had 
been  recently  created  Viscount  Dundee,  came 
down  from  London  about  the  middle  of  February 
to  direct  the  counsels  and  proceedings  of  the 
Jacobite  party.  Their  spirited  exhortations  and 
energetic  action  revived  in  some  mtasure  the 
drooping  spirits  of  James'  adherents,  and  induced 
the  duke  of  Gordon,  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  surrendering  that  impor- 
tant fortress,  to  hold  it  out  till  he  saw  what  course 
the  Covenanters  should  adopt. 

The  Estates  assembled  on  the  appointed  day 
(14th  March)  amid  great  excitement  and  appre- 
hensions of  open  hostilities.  The  first  question  to 
be  decided  was  the  election  of  a  president.  The 
choice  lay  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  a  nobleman 
of  respectable  abilities  and  character,  but  by  no 
means  either  a  decided  or  a  consistent  Whig,  and 
the  marquis  of  Athole,  a  treacherous  and  cowardly 
time-server,  who  had  been  the  willing  and  sub- 
servient tool  of  the  court  in  some  of  its  worst 
deeds,  but  on  the  flight  of  James  had  paid  servile 
court  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Finding  his  over- 
tures coldly  received,  however,  he  had  rejoined 
the  party  which  he  had  temporarily  abandoned. 
The  contest  was  very  close,  and  Hamilton  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  only  fifteen;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  supporters  of  Athole,  "  waiters  on 
Providence,"  immediately  abandoned  the  losing 
side,  and  the  Jacobites  were  placed  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  On  the  15th  of  March  a  messenger 
arrived  from  France  with  a  sealed  letter  from  the 
fugitive  monarch,  addressed  to  the  Estates,  which 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  they  agreed  to 
receive,  but  not  until  they  had  read,  with  much 
respect,  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
had  unanimously  resolved  that  nothing  which  the 
communication  from  James  might  contain  should 
hinder  the  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  or 
interrupt  the  work  of  placing  on  a  secure  basis 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  constitution,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  country.  Dundee,  Balcarres, 
and  the  other  Jacobite  members  who  concurred 
in  this  resolution,  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
letter  of  their  exiled  sovereign  would  contain 
some  offers  which  might  conciliate  the  Estates; 


but  to  their  great  disappointment  it  simply 
required  them  as  loyal  subjects  to  support  his 
interests,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  rebel- 
lion and  its  penalties  here  and  hereafter ;  and 
while  promising  pardon  to  those  who  should 
return  to  their  allegiance  before  the  last  day  of 
the  month,  it  threatened  condign  punishment  on 
all  who  should  persist  in  their  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  After  this  conclusive  proof  that 
the  sovereign  to  whose  cause  they  had  adhered 
was  still  untaught  by  experience  and  unchanged 
by  adversity,  the  Jacobites  felt  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  continue  the  struggle  in  the  Convention  to 
restore  him  to  the  throne. 

Seeing  no  hope  of  success  except  by  force  of 
arms,  the  adherents  of  James  now  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  duke  of  Gordon  to  fire  upon  the  city, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  Convention  would  thus 
be  compelled  to  break  up  and  disperse.  The  Con- 
vention, on  the  other  hand,  required  the  duke  to 
surrender  the  castle  under  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.  His  grace,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
declined  to  comply  with  this  demand  until  he 
should  receive  a  communication  from  the  English 
government ;  but  he  positively  refused  to  follow 
the  desperate  counsels  of  Dundee  and  to  fire  upon 
the  town.  The  Estates,  however,  regarded  the 
duke's  answer  to  their  demand  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  They  also  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
with  the  castle,  and  posted  guards  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  garrison  and  the  city. 

James  had  commissioned  Dundee,  Balcarres,  and 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  his  representa- 
tives, to  adjourn  the  Convention  to  Stirling  if  the 
majority  should  prove  hostile  to  his  cause ;  and 
they  now  prepared  to  use  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them,  and  to  hold  a  rival  meeting  under  the 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  governor  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  of  the  marquis  of  Athole,  who  had 
promised  to  guard  them  with  a  body  of  his  High- 
landers. But  when  the  day  arrived  the  courage 
of  the  latter  failed  ;  he  proposed  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme  should  be  delayed,  and  that 
in  the  meantime,  to  prevent  suspicion,  he  and  his 
associates  should  continue  to  attend  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Estates.  Balcarres  and  the  other 
Jacobite  leaders  agreed  to  the  proposal;  but  Dun- 
dee, provoked  at  the  vacillation  and  pusillanimity 
of  his  friends,  and  apprehensive  that  the  Hill-men, 
who  now  crowded  the  city,  would  take  vengeance 
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upon  him  for  his  atrocities,  refused  to  wait  longer; 
and  the  Convention  having  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand  that  all  strangers  should  be  removed 
from  the  town,  he  set  out  for  the  north  at  the 
head  of  about  fifty  of  his  old  troopers.  The  news 
of  his  sudden  departure  caused  great  excitement 
within  the  city  and  the  Convention.  The  gates 
of  the  Parliament  House  were  ordered  to  be  locked, 
and  the  keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  "It  is 
high  time  we  should  look  to  ourselves,"  exclaimed 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  with  great  vehemence, 
"  since  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  and  of  our  civil 
freedom  are  mustering  all  around  us,  and  there  is 
danger  within  as  well  as  without  doors.  Let 
those  be  detained  who  are  not  well-wishers  to 
their  country,  that  they  may  serve  as  hostages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  accomplices."  It 
was  immediately  resolved  that  troops  should  be 
levied  for  the  protection  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
a  strong  body  of  the  Covenanters  from  the  west 
country,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  garrets 
and  cellars,  on  hearing  the  drums  beats  and  the 
trumpets  sounded,  promptly  answered  the  call, 
and  appeared  in  arms  on  the  streets.  Next  day 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Convention  to  levy  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in 
two  hours  a  regiment  was  raised  of  eight  hundred 
Covenanters,  having  for  their  colonel  the  earl  of. 
Angus,  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  and 
William  Cleland,  one  of  the  commanders  at  Drum- 
clog,  for  their  lieutenant-colonel.  The  earl  of 
Argyll  also  assembled  three  hundred  of  his  clan 
to  support  the  "  good  old  cause."  Shortly  after, 
three  Scotch  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service,  which 
had  accompanied  William  to  England,  were  sent 
down  to  Scotland,  and  their  commander,  Mackay  of 
Scourie,  was  appointed  by  the  Convention  general 
of  these  forces. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  now  completely 
cowed.  Some  of  them  returned  to  their  country 
seats;  others  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  winning 
party,  and  the  project  of  holding  a  counter-con- 
vention was  finally  abandoned.  The  Convention, 
almost  entirely  freed  from  opposition  within  their 
own  assembly,  proceeded  to  determine  the  important 
question  in  what  way  the  government  should  be 
settled,  and  they  came  almost  unanimously  to 
the  resolution  that  James  by  his  misconduct  and 
crimes  had  forfeited  the  crown.  After  recapitu- 
lating in  detail  the  offences  which  justified  this 
decision  —  "  the  Estates  of  the  kingdom  find 


and  declare  that  King  James  VII.,  being  a  pro- 
fessed Papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and 
acted  as  king  without  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law  ;  and  hath  by  the  advice  of  evil  and 
wicked  councillors  invaded  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from 
a  legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  despotic 
power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting 
all  the  ends  of  government,  whereby  he  hath 
forefaulted  the  right  to  the  crown,  and  the  throne 
is  become  vacant." 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Estates,  was  to 
resolve  that  the  crown  should  be  settled  on 
William  and  Mary  as  joint  sovereigns:  and  failing 
Mary's  issue,  on  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs. 
The  new  sovereigns  were  then  proclaimed  at  the 
city  Cross  with  sound  of  trumpet,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  they  were  crowned  in  London. 

The  Convention  having  thus  settled  the  crown, 
adopted  a  resolution,  termed  a  "  Claim  of  Right," 
in  which  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  monarch  were  enumerated 
and  condemned,  and  it  was  declared  that  no 
Papist  could  occupy  the  throne  or  even  hold  any 
public  office.  Prelacy  was  pronounced  a  great 
and  unsupportable  burden  to  the  kingdom  and 
odious  to  the  people,  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 
A  paper  called  a  "  Declaration  of  Grievances  " 
was  also  prepared  by  the  Convention,  pointing 
out  a  number  of  crying  abuses  which  could  be 
remedied  only  by  new  laws.  * 

Three  commissioners  were  then  appointed — 
Argyll,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  —  representing  the  three  temporal 
Estates,  to  repair  to  London  with  the  offer  of  the 
crown,  and  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  king 
and  queen.  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  May  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  White- 
hall, in  the  presence  of  the  great  nobles  and 
statesmen  of  England,  and  of  almost  all  the 
Scotchmen  of  rank  and  influence  who  were  then 
in  England.  Thus  the  hereditary  reign  of  the 
Stewarts  in  the  male  line  was  brought  to  a  close 
eighty-six  years  after  their  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  and  the  contest  which  they  had  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  carried  on  against  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  Scotland  was  happily  terminated. 

*  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration,  &c— 
London  Gazette,  May,  16,  1689. 
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The  first  step  taken  by  William  and  Mary  on 
their  acceptance  of  the  crown,  was  to  form  an 
administration  for  the  management  of  affairs  in 
Scotland.  They  found  this  no  easy  task.  The 
claimants  for  office  were  both  numerous  and 
insatiable  ;  but  William,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  sagacious  Carstairs,  seems  to  have  done  all 
in  his  power  to  reward  those  who  had  suffered 
in  the  public  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
nominate  councillors  who  would  carry  on  the 
public  business  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  acted  as  president 
of  the  Convention,  was  appointed  high  commis- 
sioner; Lord  Melville  was  made  secretary  of  State; 
and  the  earl  of  Crawford  president  of  the  Council. 
The  Treasury  and  the  Seals  were  put  into  commis- 
sion, to  serve  as  objects  of  ambition  to  disappointed 
aspirants  to  office  with  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  on  friendly  terms.  The  assassination  of  Sir 
George  Lockhart,  by  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  having 
rendered  vacant  the  presidency  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  Lord  Stair,  the  celebrated  jurist,  was 
restored  to  that  office,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived by  James;  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  his 
son,  was  reappointed  king's  advocate.  But  the 
adviser  on  whom  William  mainly  relied  for  guid- 
ance in  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs,  was 
the  celebrated  William  Carstairs,  a  presbyterian 
clergyman,  afterwards  principal  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  combined  learning,  piety, 
and  sagacity,  made  him  one  of  the  wisest  states- 
men of  his  age.  He  had  suffered  imprisonment 
and  torture  for  his  adherence  to  the  liberal  cause, 
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and  was  noted  for  his  judgment,  self-command, 
and  singular  power  of  keeping  secrets.  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  terms  Carstairs  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  that  age,  says  : — "  He  united 
great  scholastic  attainments  with  great  aptitude 
for  civil  business,  and  the  firm  faith  and  ardent 
zeal  of  a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  supple- 
ness of  a  consummate  politician.  There  was  no 
post  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired,  if  he 
had  been  a  layman  or  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  a  presbyterian  clergyman  could 
not  hope  to  attain  any  high  dignity,  either  in  the 
north  or  in  the  south  of  the  island.  Carstairs  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  substance  of 
power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to  others.  He 
was  named  chaplain  to  their  Majesties  for  Scotland; 
but  wdierever  the  king  was,  in  England,  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  Netherlands,  there  was  this  most 
trusty  and  most  prudent  of  courtiers.  He  obtained 
from  the  royal  bounty  a  modest  competency,  and 
he  desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
he  could  be  as  useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an 
enemy  as  any  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  he  was 
designated  at  the  public  offices,  and  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace,  by  the  significant  nick- 
name of  the  cardinal."  * 

The  Estates  reassembled  on  the  5th  of  June, 
when  the  Convention  was  turned  into  a  Parliament, 
and  a  formal  Act  was  passed  recognizing  William 
and  Mary  as  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  But 
those  who  had  hitherto  co-operated  cordially  in  the 

*  History  of  England,  iii.  297-98.  William  Carstairs,  by  Dr.  R. 
W.  Story. 
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expulsion  of  the  Stewarts  and  in  the  settlement  of 
the  crown,  were  now  divided  into  two  hostile  parties. 
The  disappointed  candidates  for  office,  along  with 
a  number  of  discontented  and  factious  politicians, 
of  whom  Sir  James  Montgomery,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  were  leaders,  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the  Club, 
and  aided  by  the  Jacobites  and  the  Malignants, 
banded  themselves  in  open  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
Estates.  The  factious  proceedings  of  these  dis- 
honest malcontents  proved  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  successful  management  of  public  affairs.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  one  main  object  of  their 
policy  was  to  deprive  the  sovereign  of  his  most 
important  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  to  leave 
him  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  authority. 
They  succeeded  in  passing  a  law  permanently  ex- 
cluding from  public  office  all  who  were  in  any  way 
implicated  in  the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of 
Charles  and  James — a  measure  which  was  intended 
mainly  to  ostracise  Lord  Stair  and  his  son,  who 
were  on  various  grounds,  public  and  personal, 
obnoxious  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Club. 
But  as  William  wisely  refused  to  give  it  his  sanc- 
tion, the  attack  on  these  eminent  statesmen  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  church  was  virtually  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  as  Episcopacy  had  been  abolished  while 
no  other  form  of  worship  had  taken  its  place.  But 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  commissioner 
that  the  Estates  should  proceed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  church,  was  contemptuously  disregarded.  The 
Club  were  bent  on  gratifying,  their  vindictive  feel- 
ings, rather  than  on  promoting  the  public  welfare; 
and  as  Sir  John  Dalrymple  bitterly  remarked, 
"  they  preferred  the  destruction  of  the  state  to 
the  settlement  of  the  church."  They  insisted  on 
making  an  inquiryinto  the  conduct  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  had  been  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to 
Will  iam  and  Mary,  alleging  that  they  had  betrayed 
their  country.  They  also  laid  claim  to  a  prepon- 
derating share  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges, 
with  the  view  of  excluding  Lord  Stair  from  the 
office  of  president;  and  they  even  passed  an  Act 
declaring  that  the  judges  nominated  by  the  crown 
should  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  Estates.  But 
to  their  great  indignation,  the  commissioner  declined 
to  give  the  royal  assent  to  this  aggressive  measure. 

As  the  high  commissioner  positively  refused 
to  sanction  the  obnoxious  measures  passed  by 
the  factious  majority  of  the  Estates,  they  on  the 


other  hand  refused  to  pass  the  supplies  required 
for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  troops,  and  assistance  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  English  treasury  and  from  cor- 
porations, and  even  from  private  persons.  Each 
day  the  Parliament  sat,  as  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
remarked,  it  was  at  the  expense  to  the  king  of 
a  prerogative  ;  and  finding  the  Club  and  their 
followers  utterly  untractable,  the  commissioner 
abruptly  adjourned  the  Parliament  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  although  his  assent,  as  the  king's  re- 
presentative, had  not  been  given  to  six  Acts 
which  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of 
the  Estates.  Mutual  recriminations  followed  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  leaders  of  the  Club,  and 
the  latter  complained  bitterly  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  advisers  of  the  new  sovereigns. 

Meanwhile  the  important  fortress  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  still  held  for  James  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon.  But  the  smallness  of  his  garrison,  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  frequency  of  deser- 
tion, ultimately  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June  he  evacuated  the  fortress. 

The  hopes  of  James  and  his  adherents  were  now 
fixed  on  Dundee,  who,  having  been  in  vain  enjoined 
by  the  Convention  to  return  to  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  at  length  been  declared  an  outlaw  and 
a  rebel.  Intercepted  letters,  written  at  this  junc- 
ture to  Dundee  and  Balcarres  by  Secretary  Melfort, 
threw  important  light  on  the  feelings  of  the  fugi- 
tive monarch  and  the  intrigues  of  his  adherents. 
"  We  dealt  leniently  with  them,"  he  said,  "when 
we  were  in  power  and  possessed  means  of  crushing 
them;  but  now  when  they  shall  be  conquered  by 
us  and  subjected  once  more  to  our  authority,  we 
will  reduce  them  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.* 

The  leading  members  of  the  Parliament  were  so 
indignant  at  these  threats  that  they  immediately 
despatched  a  force  of  two  hundred  men,  under  the 
earl  of  Leven,  to  apprehend  the  two  Jacobite 
leaders.  Balcarres  was  seized  at  his  country  seat, 
and  brought  to  Edinburgh;  but  Dundee,  having 
received  timely  warning,  retired  first  to  Glen 
Ogilvie  and  then  to  the  Highlands,  and  took  steps 
to  raise  an  army  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
Having  fixed  upon  Lochaber  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, he  sent  the  fiery  cross  through  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Jacobite  clans,  summoning  them  to 
meet  him  in  arms  on  the  18  th  of  May.  He  spent  the 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres. 
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interval,  in  an  attempt  to  recruit  his  small  body  of 
cavalry,  among  the  gentry  of  Perthshire  and  Angus 
and  dispersing  a  troop  of  royal  cavalry  which  was 
quartered  at  Perth,  he  seized  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  marks  which  he  found  in  the  office  of 
the  collector  of  taxes  there;  alleging  that  it  was 
fair  to  take  the  king's  money  for  the  king's  service. 

On  the  day  appointed  a  strong  body  of  the 
Macdonalds,  Camerons,  Macleans,  and  other  popish 
and  Jacobite  clans,  assembled  near  the  residence  of 
Lochiel  in  Lochaber;  but  Dundee  seemed  to  have 
no  gi'eat  confidence  in  the  unaided  efforts  of  these 
wild  mountaineers,  and  resolved  not  to  take  the 
field  until  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  reinforcements 
which  James  had  promised  to  send  him.  General 
Mackay,  on  learning  that  the  clans  were  mus- 
tering in  hostility  to  the  government,  resolved 
to  march  instantly  against  them,  and  crush  the 
insurrection  in  the  bud.  But  his  heavy  dragoons 
were  ill  fitted  to  cope  in  speed  with  the  unencum- 
bered Highlanders,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  march- 
ing and  countermarching,  and  occasional  skirmish- 
ing among  the  mountains,  in  which  both  horses  and 
men  were  completely  worn  out,  the  royalist  general 
was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
effect  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  by  this  har- 
ratsing  mode  of  warfare;  and  leaving  a  portion  of 
his  forces  to  garrison  Inverness,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

Dundee  had  now  received  his  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  from  the  exiled  monarch, 
accompanied  with  a  promise  of  a  liberal  share  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  King  William's  supporters. 
He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  long-expected 
reinforcements  from  Ireland,  under  an  officer 
named  Cannon  ;  but  much  to  his  disappointment 
and  annoyance,  they  amounted  to  only  three 
hundred  men,  instead  of  as  many  thousands,  and 
were  besides  destitute  of  money,  provisions,  and 
badly  armed  and  disciplined.  At  this  juncture 
the  marquis  of  Athole,  a  fickle  and  treacherous 
nobleman  who  had  repeatedly  changed  sides,  by 
his  pusillanimity  and  selfishness  brought  on  the 
final  struggle  between  the  contending  parties. 

The  marquis  himself,  under  the  pretence  of 
ill  health,  had  quitted  Scotland  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bath.  His  eldest  son,  Lord  James  Murray, 
had  declared  for  King  William,  and  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Blair  Castle,  his  father's  seat, 
and  to  collect  the  clan  there,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  enemy.    On  the  other  hand, 


the  castle  was  held  by  Stewart  of  Ballecbin, 
the  manager  of  the  Athole  estates,  who,  as  the 
representative  of  their  chief,  summoned  the  clan 
to  take  up  arms  for  King  James,  and  returned  a 
peremptory  refusal  to  Lord  Murray's  demand  for 
admission  into  the  castle.  As  this  fortalice  covered 
the  passes  which  led  on  the  north  to  the  valleys 
of  the  Spey  and  Dee,  and  also  commanded  the 
pass  of  Killiecrankie  in  front,  both  parties  at  once 
felt  the  importance  of  securing  possession  of  it, 
and  hastened  to  the  spot  with  all  speed.  Mackay 
left  Perth  on  the  26th  of  July,  but  on  reaching 
Dunkcld  that  night  he  learned  that  his  opponent 
had  got  the  start  of  him,  and  was  already  in 
Athole  ;  and  that  Lord  Murray  had  raised  the 
blockade  of  Blair  Castle,  and  had  retired  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie 
with  the  small  body  of  his  father's  clan  who  still 
adhered  to  him.  On  the  following  clay  the  royal 
army  resumed  their  march  and  reached  that  cele- 
brated defile,  which  they  found  unoccupied,  either 
by  friend  or  foe;  the  Athole  men  having  abandoned 
the  pass  as  soon  as  Lord  James  Murray  had 
quitted  them  to  meet  Mackay,  while  Dundee,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Highland  chiefs, 
had  resolved  to  allow  his  enemy  to  pass  through 
the  defile  without  molestation,  and  to  give  him 
battle  in  the  open  valley  at  its  northern  extremity. 
The  only  road  which  at  that  time  led  through 
Killiecrankie  was  a  steep  and  narrow  path  along 
the  bank  of  the  rapid  river,  Garry,  which  rages 
below  on  the  left  amongst  cataracts  and  water- 
falls. On  the  right  the  road  is  skirted  by  a 
succession  of  steep  precipices,  with  occasional 
patches  of  oak  and  birch.  The  English  and 
Dutch  regiments  in  Mackay's  army  were  awe- 
struck with  the  scenery  as  they  scrambled  along 
the  narrow  path  by  twos  and  threes  at  a  time, 
while  their  officers  could  not  but  feel  apprehensive 
when  they  saw  that,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  their 
only  retreat  would  be  through  a  defile  so  narrow 
and  perilous.  On  emerging  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  pass,  Mackay  drew  up  his  men 
in  one  line  three  deep  on  a  piece  of  level  ground 
on  the  right,  near  the  house  of  Urrard.  The 
Highlanders  were  advantageously  posted  about  a 
mile  distant  on  an  eminence  to  the  north,  which 
overlooked  the  plain  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  enemy.  Mackay  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger 
of  his  position,  and  had  serious  misgivings  as  to 
the  result  of  the  impending  battle  ;  but  it  was 
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now  too  late  to  retreat,  and  even  an  attempt  to 
change  his  ground  must  have  been  attended  with 
imminent  peril.  The  Highlanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  could 
attack  or  retreat  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  royal 
forces  were  compelled  to  remain  in  their  present 
position  and  wait  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  order  of  battle  adopted  by  Dundee  each 
clan  formed  a  separate  battalion,  without  respect 
to  their  numbers  ;  his  object  being,  by  a  furious 
charge  in  columns,  to  break  through  the  extended 
line  of  the  royalists  in  several  places  at  once,  and 
thus  drive  them  in  confusion  from  the  field.  He 
stationed  the  Macleans  of  Mull  on  the  right,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat  on  the  left,  and  the  Camerons, 
with  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry  and  Clanronald, 
in  the  centre,  supported  by  the  Irish  auxiliaries 
and  his  small  body  of  cavalry. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset  Dundee  gave 
the  signal  to  charge.  The  Highlanders  on  this 
raised  a  loud  and  ringing  shout,  which  was  feebly 
re-echoed  by  the  royal  forces ;  and  stripping  them- 
selves of  their  shirts  and  doublets,  they  marched 
down  the  declivity  firing  their  pieces,  receiving 
in  return  a  brisk  fire  from  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy.  On  approaching  the  hostile  ranks  the 
mountaineers,  without  waiting  to  reload,  threw 
down  their  muskets,  drew  their  broadswords,  and 
with  a  dreadful  yell  rushed  upon  the  royal  forces 
before  they  had  time  to  fix  their  bayonets — a 
tedious  process  at  that  time.  A  general  panic 
seized  Mackay's  army,  who,  in  his  own  words, 
"  behaved,  with  the  exception  of  Hastings'  and 
Leven's  regiments,  like  the  vilest  cowards  in 
nature,"  and  fled  in  hopeless  disorder  from  the 
field.  Mackay  1  limself  behaved  with  conspicuous 
coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  did  not  lose  either 
his  courage  or  his  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  disorder  which  had  overtaken  his  army. 
He  promptly  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the 
Highlanders  in  flank,  and  himself  led  the  onset  ; 
but  instead  of  executing  the  orders  of  their  intrepid 
leader,  which  might  have  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  the  horse,  panic-stricken  by  the  sudden 
and  total  rout  of  the  infantry,  also  took  to  flight 
and  galloped  wildly  down  the  pass.  After  spur- 
ring through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  followed 
only  by  one  faithful  servant,  Mackay,  on  turning 
round,  discovered  to  his  great  surprise  that  friends 
and  foes  alike  had  disappeared.  "  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,"  he  says,  "  our  men,  as  well  as  the  enemy, 


were  out  of  sight,  having  gone  down  pell-mell 
to  the  river,  where  the  bas^a^e  stood."  The  two 
regiments  mentioned  by  the  intrepid  old  High- 
lander continued,  however,  to  keep  their  ground, 
and  by  their  steady  fire  inflicted  upon  the  victors 
a  loss  of  nine  hundred  men,  including  the  brother 
and  son  of  Macdonald  of  Glengarry,  Haliburton 
of  Pitcur,  and  several  other  Highland  chiefs  and 
Lowland  gentlemen. 

Meanwhile  the  victorious  army  had  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  their  general, 
who  was  killed  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  He  was  leading  his  small  body  of 
cavalry  into  action,  and  rode  at  their  head  towards 
the  enemy.  Owing  to  some  mistake  his  men 
were  hesitating  to  follow  him  ;  and  on  looking 
back  and  perceiving  that  they  did  not  advance 
according  to  orders,  Dundee  rose  in  his  stirrups  and 
raised  his  hat.  At  this  moment  a  musket  ball 
struck  him  beneath  the  armpit,  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  on  the 
spot.  His  body,  stripped  by  his  own  men,  was 
subsequently  found  naked  on  the  field,  and  was 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Blair.*  A  short  time 
afterwards  it  was  interred  in  the  church  at  Blair 
Athole ;  but  the  building  has  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  no  stone  marks  the  spot  where  rest 
the  ashes  of  this  cruel,  rapacious,  and  abhorred 
persecutor  of  the  Covenanters. 

The  fall  of  their  general  was  unknown  to  the 
Highlanders,  and  in  no  degree  impaired  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  victory.  Four  thousand  of  the 
royal  army  were  killed  or  taken,  and  Mackay's 
own  brother  and  Brigadier  Balfour  were  among 
the  slain.  The  cannon,  baggage,  and  stores  of 
the  defeated  army,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  But  Mackay  himself  succeeded  in  making 
good  his  retreat  from  the  fatal  field,  at  the  head  of 
a  few  hundred  men  ;  and  marching  all  night  and 
next  day  across  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
Garry  and  the  Tummel  from  the  Tay,  he  reached 
late  at  night  Castle  Drummond,  near  Crieff,  which 

*  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  conceal  this  discreditable 
fact,  and  a  spurious  despatch,  dated  the  day  after  the  battle,  addressed 
to  James,  has  been  ascribed  to  Dundee,  and  often  quoted  as  genuine 
by  his  admirers.  See  Macpherson's  Papers,  where  a  forged  speech  of 
Dundee  to  his  troops  before  the  battle  will  also  be  found.  Tlie  earl 
of  Balcarres,  Dundee's  associate,  confesses  that  on  the  spot  where  his 
friend  died  and  was  stripped  there  was  found  next  day  a  bundle  of 
papers,  among  which  was  a  letter  from  James'  secretary,  Melfort, 
stating  that,  "notwithstanding  what  was  promised  in  his  Majesty's 
declaration,  indemnity,  and  indulgence,  yet  he  had  couched  his  words 
so  that  the  king  could  elude  them  when  he  pleased."— See  Balcarres' 
Memoirs,  p.  108. 
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was  held  by  the  government,  and  the  following 
day  (July  29)  he  and  his  followers  arrived  at 
Stirling  in  safety.* 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  excited 
great  consternation  in  the  capital,  and  among  the 
adherents  of  the  government  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  but  when  the  tidings  of  Dundee's  death  arrived 
it  was  at  once  felt  that  the  victory  at  Killiecrankie 
would  prove  fruitless,  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  monarch  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  otherwise,  for  the  fame 
of  the  victory  or  the  love  of  plunder  attracted  to 
the  Jacobite  camp  great  numbers  of  the  clans  who 
had  hitherto  held  aloof ;  but  Cannon,  who,  as  the 
officer  next  in  rank,  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, was  utterly  unfit  for  this  difficult  position, 
and  by  his  timidity  and  indecision  he  speedily 
forfeited  all  the  advantages  of  the  victory. 

General  Mackay,  however,  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  victorious  army  into  the  low  country, 
and  only  four  days  after  his  overthrow  at  Killie- 
crankie he  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  High- 
landers near  Perth,  and,  with  the  loss  of  only  a 
single  soldier  killed,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  thirty  of  them  prisoners. 
This  success,  though  in  itself  trivial,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  revive  the  courage  and  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  the  new  government;  and  the 
dissensions  which  soon  broke  out  in  the  camp  of 
the  insurgents  completed  the  ruin  of  their  cause. 
The  incompetency  of  their  commander  and  the 
folly  of  his  proceedings  in  no  long  time  disgusted 
the  Highland  chiefs.  Lochiel  in  great  wrath 
quitted  the  camp  and  retired  to  his  estates,  and 
Macdonald  of  Sleat  followed  his  example  and 
returned  to  Skye. 

At  this  juncture  the  Scottish  privy  council, 
who  in  various  ways  interfered  with  and  dis- 
arranged Mackay's  plans,  thought  fit,  in  spite 
of  the  general's  remonstrances,  to  despatch  the 
Cameronian  regiment  to  Dunkeld.  This  step  was 
most  injudicious,  as  the  town  was  quite  open, 
and  is  commanded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  as  Mackay 
pointed  out.  The  exposed  and  isolated  position 
of  the  Cameronians,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
by  whom  they  were  "generally  hated  and  feared," 
tempted  Cannon,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  cut  them  off.  Breaking  up 
his  camp  at  Strathbogie,  he  marched  southward 

*  Mackay's  Memoirs,  Melville  Papers. 
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with  all  haste  and  reached  Dunkeld  on  the  21st 
of  August,  three  days  after  the  arrival  there  of 
the  Cameronian  regiment.  The  Highlanders 
numbered  between  four  and  five  thousand  men, 
while  the  royal  forces  amounted  to  only  twelve 
hundred;  and  so  desperate  seemed  their  position 
that  a  party  of  horse,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Perth  to  their  assistance,  were  recalled  by  Colonel 
Eamsay,  that  their  lives  might  not  be  uselessly 
sacrificed,  and  the  Cameronians  were  left  to  their 
fate.  But  the  men  who  had  fought  at  Drumcloc 
and  Bothwell  Brig  under  every  disadvantage  were 
now  to  experience  the  beneficial  results  of  their 
newly  acquired  military  discipline ;  and  having 
been  judiciously  posted  in  the  inclosures  round 
the  marquis  of  Athole's  house,  and  in  the  church- 
yard and  old  cathedral  tower,  they  resolved  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  assailants,  confident  in  their  numbers  and 
flushed  with  their  recent  victory  at  Killiecrankie, 
rushed  furiously  to  the  conflict,  drove  in  the 
outposts  of  the  royalists,  and  entering  the  town 
simultaneously  at  four  different  points,  compelled 
the  defenders  to  retire  within  the  inclosures  of 
their  main  position,  and  kept  up  a  galling  fire 
upon  them  from  the  houses  adjoining  the  cathedral 
and  churchyard.  Colonel  Cleland,  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  Cameronians,  fell  early  in  the 
engagement.  Major  Henderson  shared  the  same 
fate;  but  Captain  Munro,  on  whom  the  command 
now  devolved,  proved  a  worthy  successor  of  his 
superior  officers,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  hold 
out  to  the  last.  A  party  of  them  sallying  out 
from  the  inclosures,  in  spite  of  the  volleys  of  the 
enemy,  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  houses 
which  commanded  their  position,  and  in  this  way 
dislodged  the  assailants  who  had  inflicted  on  them 
such  severe  losses.  The  whole  town  was  speedily 
in  a  blaze,  and  only  three  houses  which  were  held 
by  the  Cameronians  were  left  unconsumed.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  ammunition  of  the  de- 
fenders began  to  fail.  The  lead  stripped  from  the 
roof  of  the  marquis's  house  and  made  into  slugs 
for  some  time  supplied  the  place  of  bullets;  but 
in  the  end  their  powder  also  was  exhausted,  and 
as  they  were  revolving  the  project  of  retiring 
within  Dunkeld  House  and  defending  it  to  the 
last  extremity  with  sword  and  pike,  the  fury  of  the 
attack  began  to  slacken.  The  Highlanders,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  maintain  themselves  any  longer 
among  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  town,  began  to 
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retire  to  their  mountains,  declaring  to  their  general, 
who  urged  them  to  continue  the  contest,  that  they 
were  ready  to  fight  with  men,  but  not  with  devils. 
They  left  three  hundred  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
loss  of  the  victorious  Cameronians  was  also  severe, 
and  great  and  general  regret  was  felt  at  the 
untimely  death  of  their  commander,  who  was  only 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  dis- 
played military  talents  of  no  common  order,  as 
well  as  respectable  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments. 

The  mortifying  defeat  which  they  had  sustained 
in  their  attack  on  Dunkeld  so  disgusted  the  High- 
landers that  they  deserted  in  great  numbers.  On 
reaching  Blair  Castle  in  their  retreat  the  chiefs 
resolved  to  disperse  and  return  to  their  own  homes, 
leaving  their  Lowland  associates  and  the  Irish 
auxiliaries  to  shift  for  themselves.  Cannon,  their 
incompetent  commander,  took  refuge  with  the 
chief  of  the  Macleans  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  The 
castle  of  Blair  was  soon  after  surrendered  to 
the  royal  forces,  and  a  garrison  was  placed  both  in 
that  fortalice  and  in  Finlarig  Castle  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Tay.  A  little  later  a  fortress  was  erected 
in  the  central  district  of  the  country,  near  Inver- 
lochy;  and  Mackay  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  out 
his  judicious  and  long-cherished  project  of  keep- 
ing the  Highlanders  in  check  by  the  establishment 
of  a  chain  of  military  posts. 

During  the  winter  of  1689-90,  James  sent  over 
from  Ireland  a  General  Buchan,  with  a  small 
supply  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  the  war  in  Scotland. 
Cannon  was  nominated  his  second  in  command. 
But  the  new  general  proved  as  ignorant  of 
Highland  tactics,  and  as  inefficient,  as  his  prede- 
cessor. The  Highland  chiefs  were  exceedingly 
averse  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  but  for  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  Lochiel  would  have  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch 
In  deference  to  the  opinion  of  this  powerful  chief- 
tain, they  promised  that  they  would  muster  their 
retainers  before  the  end  of  summer,  and  Buchan 
proposed  to  employ  the  intervening  months  in 
harassing  the  adherents  of  the  government  along 
the  Lowland  borders. 

At  the  head  of  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
the  Jacobite  general  marched  from  Keppoch  to  the 
south-eastern  district  without  molestation  or  hind- 
rance. But  on  reaching  Strathspey  on  the  30th  of 
April,  with  singular  want  of  discretion  and  caution 


he  encamped  his  troops  on  the  haugh  or  level 
plain  of  Cromdale  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
a  short  distance  below  Grantown.  While  they  were 
reposing  in  fancied  security  in  this  exposed  posi- 
tion, "just,"  says  Mackay,  "as  if  they  had  been  led 
thither  by  the  hand  as  an  ox  to  the  slaughter," 
they  were  surprised  asleep,  and  completely  routed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  cavalry  and  about  four  hundred  Highlanders, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  clan  Grant.  About  three 
hundred  of  the  Jacobites  were  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred taken  prisoners ;  the  remainder  escaped  to  the 
mountains  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  mist.  This 
defeat  virtually  terminated  the  war.  Buchan  and 
Cannon,  who  had  fled  from  Cromdale  bareheaded 
and  almost  naked,  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of 
the  western  Highlands,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
chiefs,  satisfied  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, laid  down  their  arms,  and  made  terms  with 
the  government. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland  had  up  to 
this  time  remained  in  an  unsettled  state,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unprincipled  and  factious  proceedings 
of  Montgomery  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Club.  But  when  the  Parliament  met  in  April, 
1690,  the  commissioner,  Lord  Melville,  was  armed 
with  ample  authority  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Estates  and  of  the  people.  Mont- 
gomery and  his  two  principal  associates,  Lords 
Boss  and  Annandale,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  with 
that  object  had  formed  a  coalition  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  returned  to  their  seats 
in  Parliament,  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
betraying  them.  Commenting  on  this  nefarious 
transaction  on  the  part  of  his  associates,  the  earl 
of  Balcarres  states,  "  that  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  usurper,  to  join  with  their  mortal  ene- 
mies, and  to  comply  with  them  in  things  which  had 
always  been  against  their  own  principles,  were  so 
hard  to  get  over  that  some  had  great  difficulty  to 
overcome  them,  nor  even  could  any  have  done  it, 
but  for  the  great  desire  they  had  to  be  instruments 
in  the  restoration  of  James  and  the  ruin  of  his 
enemies."*  But  this  policy  of  the  Jacobites  proved 
as  unsuccessful  as  it  was  unprincipled.  The  com- 
missioner, by  a  dexterous  employment  of  the  powers 
of  the  government,  by  the  distribution  of  offices 

*  Balcarres'  Memoirs. 
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among  some  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  by 
direct  pecuniary  bribes  to  others,  induced  several 
members  of  the  Club  and  their  followers  to  change 
sides.  On  the  first  trial  of  strength  the  govern- 
ment obtained  a  majority  of  six,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  victorious  party  received  an  immediate  acces- 
sion of  a  large  number  of  the  venal  time-servers 
who  are  ever  "  strong  upon  the  strongest  side." 
No  wonder  that  the  high-minded  and  honourable 
Mackay  should  speak  with  mingled  indignation 
and  disgust  of  the  low  morality  of  Scottish  poli- 
ticians of  that  day,  and  denounce  them  as  men 
who  "  hunt  after  their  particular  advantages,  none 
minding  sincerely  and  self-deniedly  the  common 
good."* 

The  government  having  thus  secured  the  sup- 
port of  the  Estates,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  for- 
ward various  important  measures  for  the  settlement 
of  affairs  both  in  church  and  state.  To  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Parliament,  the  Committee  of 
Articles,  which  had  so  long  obstructed  legislation 
and  promoted  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court, 
was  abolished,  and  the  Estates  v/ere  left  at  liberty 
to  appoint  committees  at  their  pleasure.  The 
Act  of  Supremacy,  which  invested  the  sovereign 
with  absolute  authority  over  all  affairs,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  was  repealed.  The  forfeitures  of 
titles  and  estates,  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor,  were 
reversed.  The  honours  and  possessions  of  the  earl 
of  Argyll,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  William  Car- 
stairs,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  other  eminent 
sufferers,  were  restored  by  special  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  one  general  Act  was  passed  for  the 
repeal  of  all  the  forfeitures  and  the  restoration  of 
all  the  fines  exacted  from  the  Presbyterians  since 
the  Pentland  insurrection  in  1665,  and  repara- 
tion was  thus  made  to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
attainted  persons  mentioned  by  name — many  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  humblest  classes.  Measures 
were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  rescue  the  forfeited 
estates  from  the  servile  tools  of  the  government  on 
whom  they  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
their  discreditable  services,  and  to  compel  them  to 
disgorge  the  fines  and  compositions  which  they 
had  exacted  from  the  victims  of  the  privy  council. 

The  Parliament  proceeded  next  to  consider  the 
delicate  and  difficult  question  of  church  govern- 
ment. The  survivors  of  the  four  hundred  presby- 
terian  ministers,  who  had  been  ejected  from  their 

*  Mackay 's  Memoirs,  p.  77- 


parishes  for  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  episcopal 
authority  (now  reduced  to  sixty),  had  been  already 
restored;  but  though  Episcopacy  had  been  abo- 
lished by  the  Convention  Parliament,  no  other 
system  had  as  yet  been  established  in  its  room.  It 
was  no  secret  that  William  was  personally  favour- 
able to  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  thinking  that  simi- 
larity of  ecclesiastical  institutions  would  tend  to 
promote  the  peace  and  concord  of  Scotland  and 
England.  But  his  disinterested  and  sagacious 
adviser,  Carstairs,  satisfied  him  that  such  a  scheme 
was  impracticable.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  bent  on  the  restoration  of  their 
former  ecclesiastical  polity;  and  whilst  the  Pres- 
byterians were  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  new 
sovereigns  and  of  the  Revolution  settlement,  the 
Episcopalians  had  throughout  the  late  reigns  uni- 
formly advocated  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  unlimited  royal  supremacy;  and  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  still  the  devoted  friends  of  the 
exiled  monarch.  For  these  and  other  weighty 
reasons  William  was  induced  to  give  his  sanction 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  presbyterian  system 
in  Scotland.  But  great  offence  was  taken,  not 
only  by  the  Covenanters,  but  by  the  great  body  of 
the  Presbyterians,  because  this  form  of  church 
government  was  adopted,  not  on  the  ground  of  its 
divine  authority,  but  because  it  was  agreeable  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  people.  The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  was  also  sanctioned,  and  the 
law  of  patronage  abolished  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king;  but  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
marks  (thirty-five  pounds  sterling)  was  to  be  given 
to  each  patron  as  a  compensation  for  the  surrender 
of  his  advowson.  The  appointment  of  ministers 
to  vacant  charges  was  vested  in  the  elders  and 
Protestant  heritors,  and  in  burghs  was  intrusted 
to  the  municipal  corporation.  These  concessions 
were  cordially  welcomed  both  by  the  Estates  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  Parliament,  as  the 
commissioner  remarked,  "was  dismissed  with  as 
little  discontent  as  might  be,  and  the  Presbyterians 
were  gratified  in  the  business  of  patronage  in  the 
way  that  was  least  offensive."* 

The  Act  referred  to  by  Lord  Melville,  however, 
proved  much  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated. 

*  Melville  and  Leven  Papers,  Preface  xxiv.  It  has  frequently  been 
asserted  that  Melville  exceeded  his  instructions  in  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  abolition  of  patronage.  But  this  is  not  correct;  for  the 
king,  in  his  private  instructions  to  the  commissioner,  says,  "  You  are 
to  pass  an  Act  for  abolishing  patronages  if  the  Parliament  shall  desire 
the  same." 
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It  indeed  declared  patronage  to  be  "  abolished,  dis- 
charged, annulled,  and  made  void ;"  but  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  compensation  to  the  patrons  were 
so  loosely  and  carelessly  prepared  that  only  four 
parishes  obtained  from  the  patrons  a  deed  of  renun- 
ciation, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  really  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  patronage  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  Parliament  had  decreed  that  the  presbyterian 
form  of  church  government  should  be  re-estab- 
lished, but  provision  had  still  to  be  made  for  the 
restoration  of  the  requisite  ecclesiastical  machinery 
to  reconstruct  the  church  courts,  sessions,  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  assemblies.  This  important 
task  was  intrusted  to  the  sixty  ministers,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  church  of  the  Restoration,  who  were 
also  empowered,  along  with  such  persons  as  they 
might  think  fit  to  associate'  with  themselves,  to 
visit  the  various  parishes  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  incumbents 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  office.  The  Par- 
liament had  decided  somewhat  hastily  that  all  the 
parishes  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  minis- 
ters should  be  considered  vacant,  no  matter  though 
the  incumbents  should  have  been  expelled  by  a 
riotous  mob.  The  sixty  bishops,  as  the  visitors 
were  derisively  termed,  probably  executed  their 
ungracious  task  with  some  harshness ;  as  the  recol- 
lection of  their  own  sufferings,  in  which  the 
"curates  "  took  a  considerable  share,  seems  to  have 
disposed  them  to  show  no  great  forbearance  towards 
their  unpopular  successors. 

The  presbyteries  and  other  subordinate  church 
courts  having  thus  been  restored,  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  summoned  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  October,  1690,  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  full  effect  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism.  It  was 
well  known  that  "William  regarded  the  meeting  of 
this  formidable  and  often  turbulent  court  with  no 
small  apprehension;  but  as  a  General  Assembly 
was  essential  to  the  government  of  a  presbyterian 
church,  he  could  not  find  any  valid  or  even 
plausible  reason  for  withholding  his  sanction.  The 
commissioner,  Lord  Carmichael,  a  man  noted  for 
prudence  and  calmness,  earnestly  entreated  the 
Assembly  to  follow  a  moderate  course  in  dealing 
with  the  episcopal  clergy.  But  though  they  de- 
clared that  "  it  was  not  their  judgment  to  depose 
any  incumbent  simply  for  his  judgment  anent  the 


government  of  the  church,  or  to  urge  reordination, 
nor  to  ratify  any  sentences  against  ministers  but 
such  as  were  either  ignorant,  insufficient,  scandal- 
ous, or  erroneous,"  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  treated  numbers  of  the  episcopalian  ministers 
with  considerable  severity,  and  that  in  some  in- 
stances at  least  they  ejected  the  incumbents  on 
charges  of  immorality,  which  were  not  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence.  There  were  elements  of 
discord  at  work  in  the  Assembly,  both  between 
the  church  and  the  government,  and  among  the 
ministers  themselves.  One  subject  of  contention 
was  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to 
appoint  and  adjourn  its  own  meetings  at  their 
pleasure,  while  the  commissioner  insisted  that  to 
allow  this  claim  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was 
agreed  to  which  remains  in  use  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  adjournment  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  time  of  its  next  meeting  are 
announced  both  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
moderator. 

The  Assembly  was  composed,  partly  of  ministers 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  Indulgences 
granted  by  the  late  government,  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  denounced  this  proceeding  as  a  sinful 
compliance  with  the  defections  of  the  times.  A 
national  fast  having  been  appointed,  a  keen  discus- 
sion ensued  as  to  the  grounds  for  public  humilia- 
tion; the  stern  Covenanters  insisting  that  the 
backslidings  of  their  erring  brethren  should  obtain 
a  prominent  place  among  the  sins  for  which  the 
nation  was  called  on  to  mourn  and  repent.  In  the 
end  it  Was  found  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
that  a  more  general  statement  should  be  published, 
setting  forth  the  offences  which  rendered  a  national 
fast  necessary. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Presbyterians 
were  deeply  dissatisfied  that  the  Covenant  as  well 
as  the  Confession  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Estates;  and  as  they  believed  the  obligations  of 
this  solemn  national  deed  to  be  permanent,  they 
held  aloof  from  the  restored  Established  Church 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  community, 
designated  as  Hillmen,  Society  people,  and  Camero- 
nians.  They  maintained  that  as  the  new  sovereign 
was  not  a  covenanting  king,  and  had  refused  either 
himself  to  subscribe  the  Covenant  or  to  enforce  its 
obligations  throughout  the  kingdom,  he  had  no 
valid  title  to  the  throne,  and  that  his  authority 
should  not  be  acknowledged  either  by  the  payment 
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of  taxes  or  the  acceptance  of  any  ofRcc  under  his 
government.  Three  of  their  leaders,  however, 
Alexander  Shields,  Thomas  Linning,  and  William 
Boyd,  applied  foradmission  into  the  church  with  the 
avowed  object  of  employing  their  efforts  to  effect 
such  a  change  in  her  principles  and  constitution 
as  would  bring  her  into  conformity  with  the  church 
of  the  Second  Reformation,  which  they  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  perfection.  The  document  which 
they  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  "exoneration 
of  their  consciences"  was  regarded  as  containing, 
along  with  some  "  good  things,"  "  several  per- 
emptory and  gross  mistakes,  unreasonable  and 
impracticable  proposals,  and  uncharitable  and 
injurious  reflections  tending  rather  to  kindle  con- 
tentions than  to  compose  divisions,"  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  read  in 
open  court.  But  the  Assembly  agreed  to  admit 
these  three  ministers,  on  their  promise  to  submit 
to  the  judicatures  of  the  church.  Their  conduct, 
however,  in  joining  the  Establishment  on  these 
terms  gave  grievous  offence  to  the  great  body  of 
their  followers,  who  denounced  them  as  renegades 
and  traitors  to  the  Covenant.* 

Meanwhile,  Montgomery  and  his  associates  had 
entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
exiled  monarch,  and  the  messenger  whom  they 
had  despatched  to  St.  Germains  with  offers  of  ser- 
vice returned  to  Edinburgh,  bringing  with  him, 
among  other  important  documents,  a  commission 
to  a  council  of  five,  composed  not  of  his  old  adher- 
ents, whose  names  were  not  even  mentioned,  but 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Club,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  in  Scotland  was  entirely  in- 
trusted. Honours  and  important  offices  were  also 
to  be  conferred  on  the  arch-conspirators,  Mont- 
gomery, Ross,  and  Annandale ;  and  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  pounds  was  at  the  same  time  remitted  to 
Montgomery  by  James'  queen,  with  the  promise 
of  the  speedy  remittance  of  a  further  sum  of  equal 
amount.  Some  of  these  documents  are  alleged  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  letter  bag  by  Mont- 
gomery, who  then  resealed  it  and  invited  the 
other  plotters,  Queensbcrry,  Athole,  Balcarres, 
Brcadalbane,  and  Livingston,  to  meet  and  examine 
the  despatch.  Suspicions  of  his  treachery,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  Balcarres, 
who  affirmed  that  the  seals  of  the  packet  had  been 
tampered  with  ;  no  credit  was  given  to  Mont- 

*  Acts  of  Assembly,  1G0O.  Linning's  Preface  to  "  Shields  on 
Church  Communion." 


gomery's  denial,  and  after  a  scene  of  mutual 
recrimination  the  conspirators  separated  in  anger 
and  distrust.  The  three  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
hastened  to  purchase  their  own  safety  by  betraying 
their  accomplices.  On  receiving  a  promise  of 
indemnity  Ross  and  Annandale  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  the  whole  plot,  throwing  the  entire  blame 
on  Montgomery,  whom  the  former  alleged  to  be 
"  the  worst  and  most  restless  man  alive."  He,  too, 
revealed,  though  much  more  cautiously  than  his 
two  associates,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  con- 
spiracy; but  on  learning  that  a  warrant  was  out 
against  him  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
shortly  after  died,  mainly  of  grief  and  vexation. 

In  connection  with  this  abortive  plot  an  incident 
occurred  which  left  a  deep  stain  on  William  and 
his  councillors.  Among  the  persons  named  by 
Annandale  as  an  accomplice  was  an  Englishman, 
named  Neville  Payne.  A  warrant  was  issued 
against  him  for  high  treason,  on  which  he  fled  to 
Scotland  in  disguise,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  earl  of  Annandale's  servants.  Here 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
and  as  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  him  he 
was,  by  the  advice  of  Lockhart  the  solicitor-general, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  put  to  the 
torture  on  suspicion  of  "a  treasonable  and  hellish 
plot."  But  Payne's  courage  and  firmness  bade 
defiance  to  his  tormentors,  and  "  in  a  boasting 
manner,"  says  one  of  the  spectators  of  this  dis- 
graceful scene,  "  he  bade  them  do  with  his  body 
what  they  pleased,"  and  obstinately  refused,  in 
spite  of  his  excruciating  sufferings,  to  say  a  word 
which  would  either  implicate  others  or  commit 
himself.  But  though  no  legal  evidence  of  Payne's 
complicity  in  the  plot  could  be  obtained,  to  the 
disgrace  both  of  the  government  and  of  the  courts 
of  law,  he  was  detained  ten  years  in  prison  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  more  peaceful 
and  prosperous  under  the  new  government  ;  but 
the  embers  of  the  late  civil  war  still  smouldered 
in  the  Highlands,  where  the  poverty  of  the  people 
and  the  want  of  industrial  employment  made  peace 
unwelcome,  both  to  the  chiefs  and  their  retainer?. 
The  English  government  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
which  the  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money,  amount- 
ing to  from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  pound?, 
would  have  in  conciliating  the  Jacobite  clans  ; 
but  they  were  most  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  agent  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  distribution 
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of  the  money.  The  person  selected  for  this  deli- 
cate task  was  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  a  nobleman 
noted  for  his  treachery  and  venality  ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  John  Mackay,  his  contemporary,  "  grave 
as  a  Spaniard,  as  cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a 
serpent,  but  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  whom  no 
government  can  trust  but  where  his  own  private 
interest  is  in  view."  He  had  repeatedly  changed 
sides,  and  always  from  selfish  motives  ;  and  though 
the  chiefs  were  quite  willing  to  come  to  terms 
and  to  accept  the  proffered  money,  they  could 
place  no  faith  in  the  promises  of  a  man  so  noto- 
rious for  duplicity  and  treachery.  They  even 
charged  him  with  advising  them  to  promise 
allegiance  to  King  William,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  up  arms, 
when  opportunity  offered,  in  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  monarch.  This  distrust  of  Breadalbane's 
honesty  made  them  hold  aloof  ;  and  though  the 
negotiations  were  protracted  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  months,  the  chiefs  still  declined  to  come 
to  terms.  In  these  circumstances  the  government 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  threats  as  well  as  of 
bribes,  and  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  offer- 
ing an  indemnity  to  all  the  Jacobites  who  should 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  before  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1692,  but  threatening  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  those  who  should 
hold  out  after  the  day  of  grace  had  expired. 

The  private  correspondence  of  the  members  of 
the  government  with  Breadalbane  makes  it  clear, 
that  the  object  of  William  and  his  councillors 
was  to  reduce  the  Jacobite  clans  to  a  state  of  sub- 
mission, either  by  bribes  or  by  force,  so  that  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  Highlands  might  be  with- 
drawn and  employed  elsewhere  ;  and  that  if  the 
offers  of  money  should  prove  ineffectual,  summary 
vengeance  would  be  inflicted  on  the  leading 
offenders. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Master  of  Stair, 
the  secretary  for  Scotland,  cherished  the  hope  that 
some  at  least  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs  would  refuse 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  thus  afford  the 
government  a  plea  for  dealing  with  them  as 
traitors.  "  The  destroying  Glengarry  and  his 
clan,"  he  wrote,  "  and  garrisoning  his  house  as  a 
middle  for  communication  between  Inverlochy 
and  Inverness,  will  be  full  as  acceptable  as  if  he 
had  come  in."  And  again  :  "  Because  I  breathe 
nothing  but  destruction  to  Glengarry,  Tarbet 
thinks  that  Keppoch  will  be  a  more  proper  example 


of  severity  ;  but  he  hath  not  a  house  so  proper 
for  a  garrison,  and  he  hath  not  been  so  forward 
to  ruin  himself  and  all  the  rest.  But  I  confess 
both's  best  to  be  ruined."* 

The  chiefs,  however,  took  the  alarm,  and  escaped 
the  danger  which  threatened  them  by  swearing 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  before  the  31st 
of  December,  the  day  of  grace,  expired.  One 
recusant  alone  had  neglected  to  secure  his  safety, 
and  thus  fell  into  the  pit  which  had  been  dug  for 
Glengarry,  Clanranald,  and  Keppoch — Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  the  chief  of  a  branch  of  the  Clan 
Donald,  who  inhabited  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Coe,  near  Loch  Etive,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland.  They  were  not  numerous,  consisting 
of  only  about  two  hundred  persons  ;  but  they 
lived  chiefly  by  plunder,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  daring  and  predatory  inroads  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  their  neighbours,  especially  of  the 
Breadalbane  Campbells,  who  cordially  disliked 
them,  as  "  Macdonalds,  thieves,  and  Papists." 
Maclan,  as  the  aged  chief  of  this  sept  was  termed, 
had  fought  at  Killiecrankie  under  Dundee,  and 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  other  chiefs  for 
his  courage  and  sagacity.  But  he  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  not 
only  by  the  depredations  of  his  clan  on  the 
Campbell  estates,  but  by  thwarting  the  earl's 
negotiations  with  the  Jacobite  leaders  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands.  Maclan  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
powerful  and  vindictive  neighbour,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  he  dreaded  mischief  from 
no  man  so  much  as  from  Breadalbane  ;  still  his 
pride  made  him  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
royal  offer  of  indemnity,  and  he  foolishly  post- 
poned to  the  last  moment  his  submission  to  the 
government.  At  length,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, Macdonald  went  with  his  principal  followers 
to  Fort  William,  and  tendered  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Colonel  Hill,  the  commander  of  the  fort. 
But  this  officer  was  not  a  magistrate,  and  therefore 
had  no  power  to  receive  it.  Sympathizing,  how- 
ever, with  the  distress  of  the  old  chieftain,  he 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
sheriff  of  Argyllshire,  requesting  him  to  receive 
Macdonald's  submission  and  administer  the  oath 
to  him,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  the 
indemnity.  Macdonald  hastened  from  Fort  Wil- 
liam to  Inverary  with  such  eagerness  that,  though 
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the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  house, 
he  did  not  step  aside  to  visit  his  family.  But  the 
way  to  Invcrary  lay  through  almost  impassable 
mountains,  the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and 
the  whole  country  was  covered  with  snow.  In 
consequence  of  these  obstructions  the  ill-fated 
chief  did  not  reach  Inverary  till  after  the  pre- 
scribed time  had  elapsed.  The  sheriff,  however, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  yielding  to  the 
importunities  and  even  tears  of  Macdonald,  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sent 
off  an  express  to  the  privy  council  certifying  the 
fact  and  explaining  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

But  Macdonald  had  unfortunately  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  he  was  now  made  to  feel  the 
weight  of  their  vengeance.  The  sheriff  of  Argyll's 
letter  was  treacherously  kept  back,  and  the  cer- 
tificate of  Macdonald's  having  taken  the  oath  was 
blotted  out  from  the  books  of  the  privy  council. 
The  king  was  persuaded  that  the  Macdonalds 
were  the  main  obstacles  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands,  and  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding 
to  military  execution  against  the  clan  were  in 
consequence  obtained.  The  warrant  was  both 
signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king's  own  hand, 
and  the  secretary  urged  the  officers  who  com- 
manded in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  In  a  letter  dated  11th  of 
January  he  says,  "  My  Lord  Argyll  tells  me  that 
Glencoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I 
rejoice.  It  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact 
in  rooting  out  that  damnable  sect,  the  worst  of 
the  Highlands."  On  the  same  day  instructions, 
signed  and  countersigned  by  the  king,  were  sent 
down  by  the  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston, 
ordering  him  to  march  his  troops  against  the  rebels 
who  had  not  taken  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity, 
and  to  destroy  them  by  fire  and  sword.  Five 
days  later  a  second  set  of  instructions  were  issued, 
in  which  it  was  said,  "  As  for  Maclan  of  Glencoe 
and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper, 
for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate 
that  set  of  thieves."  On  the  30th  of  January  the 
secretary  wrote  another  letter  to  Livingston,  in 
which  he  says,  "I  am  glad  Glencoe  did  not  come 
in  within  the  time  prefixed  I  hope  what  is  done 
there  may  be  in  earnest,  since  the  rest  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  draw  together  help.    I  think  to 


harry  their  cattle  and  burn  their  houses  is  but 
to  render  them  desperate  lawless  men  to  rob  their 
neighbours  ;  but  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied  it 
were  a  great  advantage  to  the  nation  that  thieving 
tribe  were  rooted  out  and  cut  off.  It  must  be 
quietly  done,  otherwise  they  will  make  shift  for 
both  their  men  and  their  cattle."  And  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  Hill,  the  governor  of  Fort 
William,  he  says,  "  Pray,  when  the  thing  con- 
cerning Glencoe  is  resolved,  let  it  be  secret  and 
sudden,  otherwise  the  men  will  shift  you  ;  and 
better  not  meddle  with  them  than  not  to  do  it  to 
purpose,  to  cut  off  that  nest  of  robbers  who  have 
fallen  in  the  mercy  of  the  law." 

Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's 
regiment,  a  cold-blooded  perfidious  villain,  was 
selected  for  this  service,  and  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Glencoe  on  the  1st  of  February  with  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  the 
wife  of  young  Macdonald,  was  received  by  the  chief 
and  his  followers  with  the  utmost  friendship  and 
hospitality.  The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quar- 
ters in  the  houses  of  the  clan,  and  received 
the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the 
month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony 
and  familiarity  with  the  people,  and  on  the  very 
night  of  the  massacre  Glenlyon  passed  the  even- 
ing at  cards  in  his  own  quarters  with  Macdonald's 
sons.  In  the  night  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at 
the  chieftain's  house,  and  was  instantly  admitted. 
Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself 
and  giving  orders  for  refreshments  to  be  procured 
for  his  visitors,  was  shot  dead  at  his  own  bedside. 
His  aged  wife  had  already  dressed,  but  she  was 
stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings 
off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  slaughter 
now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was 
spared.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they  sat 
enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were  butchered  by 
the  soldiers.  At  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  had 
his  own  quarters  nine  men,  including  his  land- 
lord, were  bound  by  the  soldiers  and  then  shot 
one  by  one.  Thirty-eight  persons  in  all  were 
massacred  by  the  troops,  and  several  who  fled  to 
the  mountains  perished  by  famine  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed 
their  lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  received  the  charge  of 
the  execution  from  the  secretary  of  State,  was  on 
his  march  with  a  hundred  men  to  guard  the 
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eastern  passes  from  the  valley  of  Glencoe  ;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
reaching  the  scene  of  the  massacre  till  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  unfortunate  clan  had  made  their 
escape.  He  entered  the  valley  next  day,  laid  the 
houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and 
spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  William. 

The  government  reaped  nothing  but  infamy 
from  this  bloody  and  perfidious  act.  A  consider- 
able time  elapsed,  indeed,  before  full  and  authentic 
details  of  the  shocking  crime  were  made  known 
in  England.  It  was  at  first  represented  as  merely 
a  night  attack  on  a  gang  of  freebooters,  whose 
inveterate  habits  of  robbery  and  homicide  merited 
the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  government.  Nothing  was  known  or 
suspected  of  "  the  circumstances  which  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe — 
the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality,  the 
twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality, 
of  morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  health-drink- 
ing, of  card-playing."  Even  the  comparatively 
moderate  version  of  the  story  at  first  told  by  the 
Jacobites  was  received  with  incredulity,  and  it 
was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  the  truth  came 
out.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1693,  more  than  a  year  after  the  massacre,  no 
inquiry  took  place  or  was  proposed,  no  allusion 
even  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the  fate  of  the 
murdered  Macdonalds.  It  was  not  until  1695  that 
investigation  was  made,  when  it  could  be  no  longer 
evaded,  into  this  perfidious  and  bloody  act.  When 
the  Estates  assembled  on  the  9th  of  May,  the 
marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
anticipated  a  motion  for  inquiry  by  announcing 
that  a  commission  had  been  sent  down  from 
London  authorizing  the  commissioner,  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  several  other  privy  councillors,  to 
examine  into  this  affair.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  laid  before  the  House  about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  showed  an  anxious  desire  to 
screen  the  king  from  blame  in  the  matter;  and  the 


Estates,  exhibiting  the  same  spirit  on  considering 
the  report,  declared  that  William's  instructions 
did  not  warrant  the  slaughter  of  the  Macdonalds, 
and  that  the  letters  of  Secretary  Stair  appeared  to 
have  been  "the  only  warrant  and  cause  of  this  bar- 
barous murder."  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
vindicate  public  justice  by  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal.  They  found  it  not  proved  that  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Highland  clans  had  laid  him  open 
to  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  the  Parliament 
ordered  him  to  be  committed  a  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
deal  more  severely  with  the  agents  in  the  massacre. 
Hamilton,  who  had  absconded,  was  declared  not 
free  from  the  blood  of  the  men  of  Glencoe;  and 
Glenlyon,  Captain  Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lind- 
say, Ensign  Lundie,  and  Sergeant  Barbour,  were 
pronounced  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  king  was 
requested  to  send  them  home  from  Flanders,  where 
they  were  then  serving,  that  they  might  be  tried  for 
that  crime.  But  William  evaded  these  demands. 
He  was  obliged,  indeed,  to  dismiss  the  secretary 
from  office,  though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
dissatisfaction  with  the  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Darien  affair  led  to  this  step,  rather  than  the 
royal  displeasure  at  the  massacre  of  the  Glencoe 
men.  But  the  others  who  had  been  active  in 
this  shocking  tragedy  were  not  only  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  royal  service,  but  some  of  them 
even  obtained  promotion.  The  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam in  regard  to  this  foul  deed  has  undoubtedly 
left  a  deep  stain  on  his  memory. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1694  William  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  of  small-pox 
(December  28)  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  her  age. 
Though  she  was  personally  a  stranger  to  the  people 
of  Scotland,  yet  her  reputation  for  ability,  courage, 
and  unostentatious  piety,  had  commanded  their 
respect,  and  they  lamented  her  untimely  death, 
both  on  account  of  her  own  virtues  and  her  descent 
from  their  ancient  sovereigns. 
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As  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  throughout  Scotland  against 
both  the  king  and  his  councillors,  the  lord  high 
commissioner  was  authorized,  in  order  to  allay  the 
popular  discontent,  to  declare  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  "  That,  if  the  members  found  it  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  that  an  Act 
should  be  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  such  as 
should  acquire  and  establish  a  plantation  in  Africa, 
America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where 
plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired,  his  Majesty 
was  willing  to  declare  that  he  would  grant  to  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  these  planta- 
tions, such  rights  and  privileges  as  he  granted  in 
like  cases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other  dominions." 
This  bait  was  very  skilfully  thrown  out,  for  Scot- 
land had  suffered  severely  during  the  preceding- 
thirty  years  from  the  selfish  and  monopolizing 
commercial  policy  of  England.  At  the  Restoration 
the  country  had  been  deprived  of  all  the  trading 
privileges  which  it  had  enjoyed  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  which  had  greatly  advanced  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  the  community.  Hence, 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  Scotland  at  the  Revo- 
lution were  in  a  languishing  and  depressed  con- 
dition, beyond  that  of  almost  any  nation  in  Europe. 
Various  schemes  had  been  proposed  for  the  re- 
newal of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  country  ;  but  at  this  period  public  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  celebrated  project  of  a 
company  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  in  Panama,  which  unites  the  two  great 
continents  of  North  and  South  America,  and  from 
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its  situation  was  equally  well  adapted  for  trading 
with  both  the  Indies. 

The  projector  of  this  scheme  was  William 
Paterson,  a  native  of  Dumfries-shire.    He  was  the 
originator  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  also  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  the  first  public  bank  that  was 
established  in  his  native  country  (17th  July,  1795). 
In  early  life  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  spent 
some  time  in  different  parts  of  the  American 
continent.      The  position    of  the   Isthmus  of 
Panama  particularly  attracted  his  attention,  as 
affording  peculiar  facilities  for  commercial  enter- 
prise ;  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  productions. 
Returning  to  Britain,  he  pressed  upon  the  English 
ministers  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for 
making  this  isthmus  an  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.    This  ad- 
venturous project  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  his  own  words.    "  The  time  and  expense," /he 
says,  "  of  navigation  to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  will  be  lessened  more  than  half,  and  the 
consumption  of  European  commodities  more  than 
doubled;  trade  will  increase  trade,  and  money  will 
increase  money,  and  the  trading  world  shall  no 
more  need  to  want  work  for  their  hands,  but  will 
rather  want  hands  for  their  work.    Thus  the  door 
of  the  seas  and  the  key  of  the  universe,  with  any- 
thing of  a  reasonable  management,  will  of  course 
enable  its  proprietors  to  give  laws  to  both  oceans, 
and  to  become  arbitrators  of  the  commercial  world, 
without  being  liable  to  the  fatigues,  expenses,  and 
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damages,  or  contracting  the  guilt  and  blood  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar.  In  all  our  empires  that 
have  been  anything  universal  the  conquerors  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  out  and  court  their  conquests 
from  afar,  but  the  universal  force  and  influence  of 
this  attractive  magnet  is  such  as  can  much  more 
effectually  bring  empire  home  to  its  proprietors' 
doors.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  these  discoveries 
is  such  as  not  to  be  engrossed  by  any  one  nation 
or  people  with  exclusion  to  others,  nor  can  it  be 
thus  attempted  without  evident  hazard  and  ruin, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  who, 
by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people  to  trade  or 
so  much  as  to  go  to  or  dwell  in  the  Indies,  had 
not  only  lost  that  trade  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain,  but  have  depopulated  and  ruined  those 
countries  therewith,  so  that  the  Indies  have  rather 
conquered  Spain  and  Portugal  than  they  have 
conquered  the  Indies.  People  and  their  industry 
are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  nation,  and  in 
respect  to  them  all  other  things  are  but  imagin- 
.ary.  This  was  well  understood  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  who,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  Sparta 
and  Spain,  by  general  naturalizations,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  immunity  of  government,  far  more 
effectually  and  advantageously  conquered  and  kept 
the  world,  than  ever  they  did  or  possibly  could 
have  done  by  the  sword." 

The  members  of  the  government,  either  from 
patriotic  feelings  or  a  desire  to  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  horrible  tragedy  of  Glencoe,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  Paterson's  project.  An 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Parliament  for  establishing 
"  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  with 
power  to  plant  colonies  and  build  cities,  towns,  or 
forts,  in  places  not  in  the  possession  of  any  other 
European  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives." 
A  number  of  important  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  the  members  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  all  their 
vessels,  merchandise,  and  other  effects,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar  and  tobacco  not  the  growth  of 
their  own  plantations,  should  be  free  from  all 
duties  of  every  description.  A  charter  was  granted 
by  his  Majesty  in  terms  of  the  Act.  The  capital 
of  the  company  was  fixed  at  £600,000,  and  the 
shares  ranged  from  £100  to  £3000.  The  sub- 
scription books  were  first  opened  in  London  in 
the  month  of  October,  1696,  and  in  nine  days 
£300,000  was  subscribed  and  one  half  of  that 
sum  paid  down.     The  books  were  opened  in 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  February  following, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  August  that 
the  whole  capital  was  taken  up.  Meanwhile  the 
tidings  of  this  project  had  excited  great  alarm 
among  the  members  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
lucrative  trade  with  the  East;  and  through  their 
influence  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  induced 
to  unite  in  an  address  to  the  crown,  protesting 
against  the  charter  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Scottish  Company  as  certain  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  commerce  of  England.  Such  was  the  effect 
which  this  address  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  he  immediately  dismissed  from  office 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  two  Scottish 
secretaries,  Dalrymple  and  Johnston.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  That  he  had  been  ill-served 
in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped  that  some  remedies 
might  be  found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that 
might  arise  from  this  act."  * 

This  remark  of  the  king  had  the  effect,  both  of 
alarming  the  promoters  of  the  company,  and  en- 
couraging its  opponents  to  persevere  in  their  efforts 
for  its  destruction.  The  English  House  of  Com- 
mons went  so  far  as  to  seize  the  books  of  the 
company  in  London,  and  to  impeach  Lord  Bel- 
haven  and  other  directors  as  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour,  f  The  English  shareholders, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  withdrew  from  the 
company  and  allowed  their  shares  to  be  forfeited. 
To  make  up  for  their  defection  subscriptions  were 
opened  at  Hamburg;  but  the  commercial  jealousy 
which  had  operated  against  the  projectors  in  Eng- 
land followed  them  to  the  Continent.  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,  the  English  resident  at  Hamburg,  threat- 
ened the  council  of  burgomasters  with  his  Majesty's 
displeasure  if  they  should  give  any  assistance  to 
the  Scottish  Company  ;  and  this  threat,  though 
replied  to  with  spirit  by  the  senate,  so  alarmed 
the  merchants  that  the  greater  part  of  them  with- 
drew the  subscriptions  which  they  had  promised. 

The  Scots  were  thus  left  entirely  to  their  own 
resources  for  carrying  out  their  enterprise  ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  discouragements  they  deter- 
mined to  persevere  with  their  scheme,  all  the  more 
resolutely  that  their  national  pride  was  roused  by 
the  harsh  and  insolent  behaviour  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Six  vessels  were  purchased  by  the 
company  and  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise 
and  provisions  ;  and  twelve  hundred  men,  several 
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hundreds  of  whom  had  served  in  King  William's 
continental  wars,  and  not  a  few  belonged  to  fami- 
lies of  distinction,  volunteered  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  All  classes,  from  the  nobles  to  the 
peasantry,  regarded  the  project  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  their  expectations 
of  its  success.  On  the  26th  of  July,  the  day  on 
which  the  vessels  sailed,  "the  city  of  Edinburgh," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  poured  down  upon 
Leith  to  see  the  colony  depart  amid  the  tears 
and  prayers  and  praises  of  relatives  and  friends. 
Many  seamen  and  soldiers,  whose  services  had 
been  refused  because  more  had  offered  themselves 
than  were  needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  ships, 
and  when  ordered  ashore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and 
timbers,  imploring  to  go  without  reward  with 
their  companions." 

After  a  tedious  voyage  the  squadron  reached 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  natives  took  possession  of 
a  tract  of  unappropriated  land,  which  they  styled 
New  Caledonia.  Here  they  erected  a  fortress  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  town,  which  they  named 
New  Edinburgh.  The  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  celebrated  in  the  old  capital  of 
Scotland  "  with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings. 
Thanks  were  publicly  offered  up  to  God  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  city,"  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  parish 
churches  throughout  the  Lowlands,  for  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  infant  colony. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  governors  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  began  to  fit  out  armaments  against 
the  intruders  into  a  region  which  they  regarded  as 
a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies 
eagerly  offered  to  assist  the  Spaniards.  But  the 
most  fatal  blow  of  all  to  the  new  colony  was  an 
order  which  William,  at  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  India  Companies,  sent 
to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  English 
settlements  in  America,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  under  the  severest  penalties  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  holding  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  Scottish  settlers,  or  assisting  them 
in  any  way  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  provisions. 
The  climate  had  proved  most  unhealthy.  Men 
accustomed  to  labour  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
Scotland,  sickened  under  the  heat  of  a  tropical 
sun.  Provisions  began  to  fall  short,  disease  broke 
out  among  the  colonists,  and  the  mortality  in- 
creased till  the  deaths  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve 


a  day.  An  attack  on  the  infant  settlement  by  a 
Spanish  armament  was  repulsed ;  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  assault  would  be  renewed,  probably 
by  a  stronger  force,  disheartened  the  most  coura- 
geous. One  of  their  vessels,  named  the  Dolphin, 
had  been  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of  weather  on 
the  coast  of  Carthagena,  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
confiscated  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the 
crew  were  imprisoned,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
along  with  the  captain,  were  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
tried  as  pirates.  The  refusal  of  an  appeal  for  help 
to  the  British  settlement  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  proved  the  final  blow.  It  was  resolved 
by  the  survivors  to  abandon  a  region  so  fatal  as 
long  as  they  had  strength  to  manage  their  ships, 
and  after  the  colony,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  had  existed  only  about  eight  months,  it 
was  broken  up.  The  men  and  remaining  pro- 
visions were  distributed  among  three  ships,  the 
St.  Andrew,  the  Unicorn,  and  the  Caledonia. 
Paterson,  who  had  buried  his  wife  in  that  fatal 
spot,  was  so  ill  that  he  had  to  be  carried  on  board 
the  St.  Andrew,  much  against  his  will,  and  the 
vessels  stood  out  to  sea  ;  but  nearly  one  half  of 
the  passengers  died  before  the  vessels  reached  the 
coast  of  America. 

A  second  expedition,  consisting  of  four  vessels, 
and  carrying  fifteen  hundred  men,  had  meanwhile 
sailed  from  the  Clyde,  and  reached  Darien  about 
four  months  after  the  first  colonists  had  left  the 
settlement.  Much  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
the  settlement  deserted  and  the  houses  burned, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  re-em- 
barking and  returning  to  Scotland.  They  made 
an  attempt,  however,  to  resuscitate  the  colony, 
and  they  rebuilt  the  ruined  fort  and  a  hamlet  of 
eighty  or  ninety  cabins,  which  they  inclosed  with 
a  wall.  But  the  work  proceeded  languidly  ;  the 
discouragements  under  which  they  laboured 
damped  their  spirits  and  their  hopes  of  ultimate 
success  ;  their  leaders  were  incompetent  and 
divided  by  mutual  jealousies  and  quarrels  ;  pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  and  disease  broke  out  and 
rapidly  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  unhappy  settlers. 
To  crown  their  misfortunes,  a  Spanish  force 
amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  Indians,  Creoles,  and  negroes,  marched 
across  the  isthmus  from  Panama  to  attack  the 
settlement.  The  invaders  were  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  Captain  Campbell  of  Fanab,  an 
intrepid  officer  who  had  served  in  Flanders,  and 
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who  marched  out  against  them  with  only  two 
hundred  men.  But  this  victory  procured  no 
permanent  relief  for  the  settlers.  A  Spanish  fleet 
of  eleven  vessels  anchored  off  New  Edinburgh, 
and  disembarked  a  body  of  troops  by  whom  the 
fort  was  at  once  invested,  so  that  it  was  blockaded 
both  by  land  and  sea.  As  there  was  no  hope 
of  relief  to  the  unhappy  settlers,  they  capitulated 
(18th  of  March,  1700)  on  honourable  terms,  and 
agreed  to  evacuate  Darien  in  fourteen  days.  On 
the  11th  of  April  they  embarked  for  Jamaica, 
having  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number  in  little 
more  than  four  months.  But  misfortune  pursued 
them  to  the  last.  Two  of  their  vessels  perished 
at  sea,  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  passengers 
and  crews.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Spanish  ports  where  they 
were  detained  as  prisoners  ;  others  settled  among 
the  planters  in  Jamaica;  and  in  the  end,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  a  remnant  of  these  unfor- 
tunate colonists,  numbering  only  about  thirty, 
regained  their  native  land. 

Thus  vanished  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
which  had  engaged  in  this  scheme  with  the 
sanguine  belief  that  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country  would  be  completely  healed  by  this  new 
channel  of  commerce.  The  distress  of  the  people 
on  the  ruin  of  the  colony  on  which  such  brilliant 
expectations  had  been  founded,  almost  exceeds 
description.  Their  national  pride  was  deeply 
wounded  by  their  being  made  to  feel,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  their  country  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  selfish  jealousies  of  their  ancient 
rival,  and  that  Scotland  had  been  subjected  to  the 
risk  of  national  bankruptcy,  and  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen 
sacrificed,  to  gratify  the  selfishness,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  the  English 
merchants.  The  people  were  especially  indignant 
at  the  unworthy  comj)liance  and  unjustifiable 
policy  of  the  king,  whom  they  reproached  with 
treachery,  inhumanity,  and  base  ingratitude  to  a 
people  who  had  lavished  their  treasure  and  their 
best  blood  in  the  support  of  his  government. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  blame  of 
this  unfortunate  affair  must  be  ascribed,  not  so 
much  to  the  king  as  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  people.  He  appears  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  misfortunes  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  to  have  felt  the  justice  of 
their  demands  ;  but  in  the  very  critical  position 


in  which  he  Avas  placed,  it  was  beyond  his  power 
to  grant  them  redress,  even  if  Ins  plans  of 
European  policy  had  permitted  him  to  do  so. 
But  the  public  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  that  no  palliations  or  excuses  would 
be  listened  to.  A  national  address  to  the  sovereign 
respecting  the  Darien  Company,  and  the  treatment 
which  it  had  received  from  the  English  Parliament 
and  government,  was  prepared  in  most  indignant 
terms,  and  was  signed  not  only  by  great  numbers 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  but  by  the  judges,  the  advocates,  and  men 
holding  important  public  offices,  who  braved  the 
displeasure  of  the  government  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  their  country.  In  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Queensberry  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
and  Marchmont  the  chancellor,  who  urged  the 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  king  and  the  impolicy 
of  entertaining  any  project  calculated  to  weaken 
his  government,  the  Scottish  Estates,  when  they 
met  in  May,  1700,  proposed  a  resolution  to  maintain 
the  colony  of  Caledonia  as  a  legal  and  rightful 
settlement,  and  the  commissioner  could  only  pre- 
vent its  adoption  by  adjourning  the  Parliament. 

When  the  Estates  re-assembled  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  royal  message  delivered  by  the  com- 
missioner expressed  sympathy  with  the  national 
misfortune,  and  regret  that  his  Majesty  had  been 
prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances  from 
giving  his  countenance  to  their  cherished  projects. 
"  It  is  truly  our  regret,"  it  said,  "that  we  could 
not  agree  to  the  asserting  of  the  right  of  the 
company's  colony  in  Darien  ;  and  you  may  be 
very  confident,  if  it  had  not  been  for  invincible 
reasons,  the  pressing  desires  of  all  our  ministers, 
with  the  inclination  of  our  good  subjects  therein 
concerned,  had  undoubtedly  prevailed.  But  since 
we  were,  and  are  fully  satisfied,  that  our  yielding 
in  that  matter  had  infallibly  disturbed  the  general 
peace  of  Christendom,  and  brought  on  that  our 
ancient  kingdom  a  heavy  war  wherein  Ave  could 
expect  no  assistance;  and  that  now  the  state  of 
that  affair  is  quite  altered,  we  doubt  not  but  you 
will  rest  ratisfied  with  these  plain  reasons." 

The  table  of  the  Parliament,  however,  was  again 
loaded  with  addresses  and  petitions  from  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  they  were  eagerly  responded  to  in 
the  same  indignant  spirit.  The  proceedings  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  proclamations  of 
the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  were  con- 
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demned  in  the  strongest  terms.  Some  pamphlets 
written  in  defence  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
were  denounced  as  "  blasphemous,  scandalous,  and 
calumnious  libels,"  and  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  monopolizing  and  domin- 
eering spirit  which  then  prevailed  in  England 
manifested  itself  in  an  address  from  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  condemning  the  Darien  Company 
and  colony,  and  expressing  approval  of  the  procla- 
mations issued  against  it  by  the  governors  of  the 
English  transatlantic  settlements.  The  answer  of 
William  to  this  injudicious  and  ill-timed  address 
showed  both  his  sense  of  justice  and  his  far-seeing 
wisdom.  After  assuring  the  Upper  House  that  he 
will  not  nco-lect  the  interests  of  Enodish  trade,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "At  the  same  time  his  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  declare  that  he  cannot  but  have  a  great 
concern  and  tenderness  for  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  desire  to  advance  their  welfare  and 
prosperity  ;  and  is  very  sensibly  touched  with  the 
loss  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  have  sustained 
by  their  late  unhappy  expeditions  in  order  to  a 
settlement  at  Darien.  His  Majesty  does  apprehend 
that  difficulties  may  too  often  arise  with  respect 
to  the  different  interests  of  trade  between  his  two 
kingdoms,  unless  some  way  be  found  out  to  unite 
them  more  nearly  and  completely;  and  therefore 
his  Majesty  takes  this  opportunity  of  putting  the 
House  of  Peers  in  mind  of  what  he  recommended 
to  his  Parliament  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  they  would  consider  of  an  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  His  Majesty  is  of 
opinion  that  nothing  would  more  contribute  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms,  and  is 
inclined  to  hope  that,  after  they  have  lived  near  a 
hundred  years  under  the  same  head,  some  happy 
expedient  may  be  found  for  making  them  one 
people,  in  case  a  treaty  were  set  on  foot  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  therefore  he  does  very  earnestly 
recommend  this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House."* 

The  recommendation  of  the  king  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  bill  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
union  with  Scotland  was  soon  after  brought  in 
and  passed  by  them,  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  there  it  was  unfortunately  lost  on 
a  question  of  etiquette,  arising  out  of  a  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses.    Not  discouraged  by  this 
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untoward  occurrence,  the  question  of  union  was 
again  brought  forward  by  William  in  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  English  Commons  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1702.  After  calling  to  their  remem- 
brance his  former  unanswered  appeals,  he  con- 
cludes with  these  memorable  words  :  —  "  His 
Majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  can  more 
contribute  to  the  present  and  future  peace,  security, 
and  happiness  of  England  and  Scotland  than  a 
firm  and  entire  union  between  them ;  and  he 
cannot  but  hope  that,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
our  present  circumstances,  there  will  be  found  a 
general  disposition  to  this  union.  His  Majesty 
would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if,  during  his 
reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making  both 
kingdoms  one  might  take  £>lace;  and  is  therefore 
extremely  desirous  that  a  treaty  for  that  purpose 
might  be  set  on  foot,  and  does  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  recommend  this  affair  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House."* 

But  the  days  of  the  illustrious  monarch  of  the 
Revolution  were  numbered.  He  mentioned  in  this 
message  that  an  unhappy  accident  had  forced  him 
to  make  to  the  Parliament  a  communication  which 
he  would  gladly  have  made  in  person,  and  the 
effects  of  this  accident  on  his  feeble  and  sickly  frame 
terminated  his  life  a  month  afterwards.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  having  sur- 
vived his  consort,  Queen  Mary,  upwards  of  six 
years.  His  father-in-law,  the  exiled  monarch  who 
"lost  three  kingdoms  for  a  mass,"  predeceased  him 
by  only  four  months. 

William  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
sister-in-law,  the  Princess  Anne,  wife  of  George 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  James  VII. 

It  may  be  expedient  at  this  stage  to  mention 
an  event  which,  though  generally  passed  over 
without  notice  by  historians,  exercised  a  most 
important  and  permanent  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Scottish  people — the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  At  a  very 
early  period  schools  existed  in  Scotland,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
Estates  took  measures  to  secure  that  the  upper 
classes  at  least  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  provided  in  these  seminaries.  As 
early  as  the  year  1494  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Parliament,  that  throughout  the  realm  all  barons 
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and  freeholders,  "  that  are  of  substance,  should 
put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools 
fra  they  be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to 
remain  at  the  grammar  schools  until  they  be 
completely  founded  and  have  perfect  Latin;  and 
thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the  schools  of 
art  and  jure  (law),  so  that  they  have  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  laws,  .  .  .  and 
what  baron  or  freeholder  of  substance  that  holds 
not  his  son  at  the  schools,  having  no  lawful 
excuse,  he  shall  pay  to  the  king  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds." 

As  Principal  Lee  remarks,  "  We  cannot  but 
think  kindly  of  the  men  who  founded  and  sup- 
ported the  country  schools  in  which  Buchanan 
and  Knox  were  educated  forty  years  before  the 
Reformation."  But  while  we  give  these  men 
the  honour  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 
from  them,  we  must  claim  for  the  great  Scottish 
Reformer,  and  his  colleagues  and  successors,  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  instruments,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  of  effecting  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  of  the  richer  members  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  proposed  by  John  Knox  that 
a  school  should  be  established  in  every  parish,  a 
grammar  school,  or  college  as  it  was  called,  in 
every  town,  and  a  university  in  every  city.  The 
authors  of  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline  "  judged 
it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  "  every  parish  should 
have  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  such  a  one  at 
least  as  might  be  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the 
Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  were  of  any  reputation." 

In  1616  the  privy  council  empowered  the 
bishops,  in  conjunction  with  the  heritors,  to 
establish  a  school  in  every  parish  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  to  assess  the  lands  for  that 
purpose,  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  and 
the  training  of  children  "in  civility,  godliness, 
and  learning."  This  Act  of  the  privy  council  in 
1616  was  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  in  1633, 
and  under  its  authority  schools  were  instituted  in 
the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the  country.  Five 
years  later,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  gave  directions  for  "  the  settling  of 
schools  in  every  parish  and  providing  entertain- 
ment for  men  able  for  the  charge  of  teaching 
youth."  A  representation  was  made  to  his  Majesty 
that  "  the  means  hitherto  appointed  for  schools 
of  all  sorts  have  both  been  little  and  ill  paid," 
and  in  1642  presbyteries  were  ordained  to  see 


"  that  every  parish  should  have  a  school,  where 
children  are  to  be  bred  in  reading,  writing,  and 
grounds  of  religion." 

The  dissensions  which  soon  after  broke  out  in 
Scotland  unfortunately  prevented  the  nation  from 
reaping  the  full  fruits  of  these  wise  enactments; 
but  the  registers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  prove 
that  schools  were  generally  established  throughout 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  these 
districts  (mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy)  education  was  widely  diffused 
among  all  classes  of  the  community.  Numerous 
entries  are  scattered  throughout  the  minutes  of 
the  kirk  sessions,  which  show  the  great  anxiety 
of  the  ministers  and  elders  that  the  people  should 
send  their  children  universally  to  school,  that 
they  may  all  learn  at  least  to  read.  And  it  is 
enacted,  that  the  parents  who  neglect  to  do  so 
shall  pay  the  same  fees  as  if  their  children  were 
sent  to  school.  Take,  as  an  example  of  such 
enactments,  the  following  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  kirk  session  of  Anstruther  Wester,  in 
1595: — "The  session  thinks  meet  that  all  the 
youth  in  the  town  shall  be  caused  come  to  the 
school  to  be  teached,  and  that  sic  as  are  puir 
shall  be  furnished  upon  the  common  expenses. 
.  .  .  And  as  for  sic  as  are  able  to  susteen 
their  bairns  at  the  school,  and  do  their  dewtie  to 
the  teacher  for  them,  they  shall  be  commandit 
to  put  them  to  the  school  that  they  may  be 
broght  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  virtue;  whilk 
if  they  refuse  to  do,  they  shall  be  called  before 
the  session  and  admonisht  of  their  dewtie.  If 
after  admonition  they  mend  not,  then  farther 
order  shall  be  taken  with  them,  and  the  magistrates 
and  council  be  desired  to  take  fra  them  the  quarter 
payment  for  their  child,  whether  they  put  their 
bairns  to  the  school  or  not." 

After  the  Revolution  had  established  peace  and 
order  in  the  kingdom  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1696, 
which  declared  that  a  school  should  be  insti- 
tuted and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every 
parish,  and  salaries  provided  for  the  teachers. 
The  maximum  salary  was  fixed  at  two  hundred 
marks  (eleven  pounds  two  shillings  and  two 
pence),  and  the  minimum  at  one  hundred  marks. 
The  right  of  appointing  the  teachers  and  super- 
intending the  school  was  vested  in  the  heritors 
and  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

This  famous  Act  laid  the  foundation  of  Scot- 
land's proudest  distinction,  and  has  proved  one 
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main  source  of  her  subsequent  prosperity.  "  Be- 
fore one  generation  had  passed  away,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  "  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the 
common  people  of  Scotland  were  superior  in 
intelligence  to  the  common  people  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land  the  Scotch- 
man might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he  might 
betake  himself,  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade 
or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
his  early  training  raised  him  above  his  compet- 
itors. If  he  was  taken  into  a  warehouse  as  a 
porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If  he  enlisted 
in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  sergeant.  Scotland 
meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil 
and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce, 
in  letters,  in  science,  in  all  that  constitutes  civil- 
ization, as  the  old  world  had  never  seen  equalled, 
and  as  even  the  new  world  has  scarcely  seen 
surpassed."  The  contrast  between  the  state  of 
the  country  before  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  system  of 
education,  affords  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  its 
value.  At  the  Eevolution,  according  to  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  there  were  no  fewer  than  "  two  hundred 
thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These 
are  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country  ; 
and  though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double 
to  what  it  was  formerly  by  reason  of  the  present 
great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been 
about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds, 
who  have  lived  without  any  regard  or  submission 


cither  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  even  those  of  God 
and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  or 
be  informed  which  way  any  of  these  wretches 
died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many 
murders  have  been  discovered  among  them,  and 
they  are  not  only  an  unspeakable  oppression  to 
poor  tenants,  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who 
live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood." 
But  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  parochial  schools, 
partly  through  the  teaching  and  superintendence 
of  the  clergy,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  Extreme  destitution  dis- 
appeared, and  mendicity  was  greatly  reduced  in 
extent.  Defoe,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1717, 
states  that  "  the  people  are  restrained  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  common  immoralities,  such  as 
swearing,  drunkenness,  slander,  and  the  like.  As 
to  theft,  murder,  and  other  capital  crimes,  they 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  in  other  countries  ;  but  in  those  things  which 
the  church  has  power  to  punish,  the  people  being 
constantly  and  impartially  prosecuted,  they  are 
thereby  the  more  restrained,  kept  sober  and  under 
government ;  and  you  may  pass  through  twenty 
towns  in  Scotland  without  seeing  any  broil  or 
hearing  one  oath  sworn  in  the  streets  ;  whereas,  if 
a  blind  man  was  to  come  from  there  into  England, 
he  shall  know  the  first  town  he  sets  his  foot  in 
within  the  English  border  by  hearing  the  name  of 
God  blasphemed  and  profanely  used,  even  by  the 
very  little  children  in  the  street." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. 

FRANCE.  GF.RMAilY.  SPAIN.  PORTUGAL.  POPE. 

Louis  XIV.  Leopold  I.  Philip  V.  Pedro  III.        '    Clement  XL 

Joseph  I. 


The  accession  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  the  throne 
of  the  two  kingdoms  appears  to  have  given  satis- 
faction to  all  parties  in  the  state,  Whigs,  Tories, 
and  Jacobites  alike,  as  each  of  them  expected  that 
it  would  promote  their  own  views  and  ends.  The 
factious  struggles,  however,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed that  event  in  Scotland,  clearly  showed  that 
none  of  the  three  parties  were  actuated  by  patri- 
otic principles.  When  the  Estates  assembled  on 
the  9th  of  June,  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was 
again  appointed  lord  high  commissioner  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  State;  but  Lord  Seafield  had 
been  nominated  Chancellor  in  room  of  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  Lord  Tullibardine,  afterwards  duke 
of  Athole,  was  made  Privy  Seal,  and  the  fickle  and 
treacherous  marquis  of  Annandale  had  superseded 
that  steady  and  consistent  statesman,  the  earl  of 
Melville,  as  president  of  the  Council.  These  ap- 
pointments gave  satisfaction  to  the  Jacobite  party, 
who  entertained  confident  expectations  that  the 
influence  of  the  queen  would  be  exerted  to  secure 
at  her  decease  the  succession  to  her  brother.  By 
an  "  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom,"  passed 
in  1696,  it  had  been  provided  that,  on  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  Estates  should  assemble  within 
twenty  days,  and  should  continue  to  meet  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months.  But  their  legis- 
lative powers  were  limited  to  the  passing  of  such 
Acts  as  were  necessary  lor  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  As  the 
death  of  William  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  the  Estates  did  not  assemble  until  the  9th  of 


I  J une,  a  large  party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, maintained  that  their  meeting  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  business  which  they  proposed  to  transact 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Security.  On  this  ground  the  duke,  after  pro- 
testing against  the  proceedings,  withdrew  from  the 
House,  followed  by  nearly  eighty  members.  The 
remainder  (contemptuously  styled  "  The  Eump"), 
notwithstanding  this  formidable  secession,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  despatch  of  business,  and  among 
other  measures  they  responded  to  the  overtures 
for  a  union  made  by  the  English  Parliament,  and 
passed  an  Act  authorizing  her  Majesty  to  <:  appoint 
commissioners  to  treat  for  a  union;  the  Estates 
of  Parliament  being  fully  satisfied  that  such  a 
union  is  needful,  and  would  be  very  advantageous 
for  the  defence  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  and 
for  the  better  preserving  and  establishing  the  peace, 
safety,  and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms."  The 
commissioners  appointed  to  treat  of  this  measure 
assembled  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the  main 
obstacle  which  they  had  to  encounter  was  the 
reluctance  of  England  to  admit  the  Scots  to  equal 
trading  privileges,  especially  as  regarded  colonial 
commerce.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  demanded  the  mutual  com- 
munication of  trade  arid  other  privileges  and 
advantages,  but  they  positively  refused  to  pay 
any  part  of  the  English  national  debt,  or  to  give 
up  their  Darien  Company.  These  discussions 
lasted  till  the  3rd  of  February,  with  but  little 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    The  meet- 
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ings  were  adjourned  by  a  royal  letter  to  the  4tli 
of  October,  but  the  commissioners  never  met  again, 
and  the  Scottish  Parliament,  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, passed  a  resolution  that  their  commission 
for  the  treaty  is  "  terminate  and  extinct,"  and  not 
to  be  revived  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates. 
The  Parliament  now  sitting  was  the  Convention 
of  Estates  which  had  carried  the  Restoration  Set- 
tlement. Its  existence  for  so  long  a  period  was 
condemned  by  many  as  illegal,  and  since  the 
secession  there  was  manifested  a  disposition  to 
resist  its  authority,  and  to  refuse  payment  of  the 
taxes  which  it  imposed.  In  these  circumstances, 
now  that  the  great  question  of  the  union  was 
agitating  the  public  mind,  it  was  considered  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

Ae  might  have  been  expected  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  at  stake,  the  elections  through- 
out the  country  were  keenly  contested,  and  every 
nerve  was  strained,  both  by  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition,  to  secure  a  majority.  There  was 
a  great  want  of  unanimity,  however,  among  the 
members  of  both  parties;  and  the  Jacobites, 
though  comparatively  small  in  number,  could, 
by  attaching  themselves  to  either  side,  give  that 
party  the  preponderance.  During  the  first  session 
of  the  new  Parliament,  which  assembled  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1703,  the  question  which  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  scarcely 
ever  named,  but  keen  discussions  took  place  on 
various  matters  which  indirectly  paved  the  way  to 
a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Suspicions 
having  been  entertained  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  queen  that  some  legislative  measure  should 
be  passed  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  a 
declaratory  Act  was  passed  by  the  Estates  rati- 
fying and  confirming  the  establishment  of  the 
church  as  settled  at  the  Revolution;  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  made  high  treason  to  impugn 
any  article  of  the  Claim  of  Right.  The  sovereign 
was  restrained  from  making  war  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
Estates,  and  the  powers  of  the  Darien  Company 
were  ratified  and  confirmed. 

A  much  more  important  matter  than  these, 
however,  excited  great  alarm  in  England,  and 
brought  the  question  of  union  to  a  crisis.  In  the 
montli  of  June,  1700,  an  Act  of  Succession  was 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  settling  the 
crown,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  failure 
of  her  issue,  upon  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress 
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Dowager  of  Hanover  and  her  heirs  descended 
from  James  I.;  the  only  Protestant  branch  of 
the  Stewart  family.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Scottish  Estates  would  follow  this  example,  and 
it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  that 
they  should  do  so.  But  the  Scottish  people  and 
Parliament  alike  felt  that,  if  their  co-operation  were 
desired  in  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  they  should 
have  been  consulted  on  the  matter  before  such  a 
step  was  taken,  and  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  concur  in  the  rule  of  succession  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  England. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  English  ministry,  as  was  expected  of  them, 
the  Estates  of  Scotland  passed  an  "  Act  for  the 
Security  of  the  Kingdom,"  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
without  children,  the  Scottish  Parliament  should 
choose  a  successor  of  the  royal  line  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion;  but  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  to  the 
English  throne  should  not  be  selected  unless 
"  there  be  such  conditions  of  government  settled 
and  enacted  as  may  secure  the  honour  and  sove- 
reignty of  this  crown  and  kingdom  ;  the  freedom, 
frequency,  and  power  of  Parliaments  ;  the  religion, 
freedom,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English 
or  any  foreign  influence."  It  was  also  enacted  at 
the  same  time  that  the  able-bodied  portion  of  the 
population  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberties  of  the  country  in  case  of 
danger. 

The  Act  of  Security  was  triumphantly  carried 
after  a  protracted  and  fierce  discussion,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  their  alleged 
subserviency  to  the  English  ministry,  were  de- 
nounced in  the  most  indignant  terms.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  was  both 
alarmed  and  enraged  at  these  violent  and  threat- 
ening measures,  and  in  return  enacted  regulations 
against  the  Scottish  trade,  and  presented  an  address 
to  the  queen  entreating  her  to  order  the  border 
towns  of  Newcastle,  Berwick,  and  Carlisle  to  be 
fortified  and  garrisoned;  and  further,  to  embody 
the  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  and  to  despatch 
a  body  of  regular  troops  to  the  Border.  Other 
causes  of  hostility  immediately  followed.  A  Scot- 
tish ship,  equipped  for  a  voyage  to  India,  was 
seized  and  detained  in  the  Thames  at  the  instance 
13 
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of  the  English  East  India  Company.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Darien  Company,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  an 
English  vessel  called  the  Worcester,  which  had 
been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth  ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  company,  aided  by 
a  small  band  of  friends,  contrived  partly  by  strata- 
gem and  partly  by  force  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  ship.  Circumstances  transpired  which  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  crew  of  the  Worcester  had 
captured  a  vessel  called  the  Speedy  that  was  sent 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Darien  Company,  and 
had  murdered  her  captain  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew.  An  investigation  was  instituted  by  the 
privy  council,  and  at  last  instructions  were  given 
to  prosecute  Green,  the  captain  of  the  Worcester, 
and  thirteen  of  his  crew,  for  piracy  and  murder. 
The  trial  commenced  on  the  5th  of  March,  1705, 
and  terminated  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  privy 
council  felt  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  quite 
insufficient  to  justify  sueh  a  verdict,  and  they 
would  certainly  have  pardoned  the  unfortunate 
men  but  for  their  want  of  firmness  and  their  dread 
of  a  popular  outcry  against  them.  Green  and  two 
of  his  men  were  executed  on  Leith  Sands  on  the 
11th  of  April — the  victims  of  national  prejudice 
and  hostility  ;  the  remainder  were  detained  in 
prison  until  the  autumn,  and  were  then  uncon- 
ditionally set  at  liberty  by  the  privy  council. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  some  other  unhappy 
occurrences  the  animosity  between  the  two  nations 
was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  everything 
seemed  to  be  tending  to  an  open  rupture.  It 
now  became  evident  to  the  English  statesmen 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  war  between  the  king- 
doms, it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  carry 
through  an  incorporating  union,  and  they  began 
in  earnest  to  take  steps  to  bring  about  that  con- 
summation. Power  was  given  by  the  Parliament 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  and  negotiate 
with  any  body  of  commissioners  that  might  be 
authorized  by  the  Scottish  Estates  to  treat  for  a 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  several  changes  were 
made  in  the  Scottish  administration  with  a  view 
to  promote  this  desirable  object.  Queensberry, 
who  had  been  removed  from  office  on  account  of 
some  suspicious  intrigues,  was  again  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Government,  but  was  made  Privy 
Seal  instead  of  commissioner.  This  important 
office  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Argyll,  a 
young  nobleman  of  talent  and  great  promise  ;  and 


Lord  Leven,  a  son  of  the  veteran  earl  of  Melville, 
was  appointed  joint  secretary  of  State  along  with 
Annandale. 

When  the  Parliament  assembled  on  the  28th  of 
June  a  message  was  received  from  the  queen, 
earnestly  requesting  the  Estates  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  and  they  were  instructed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  English  Parliament 
and  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  for  a  union 
of  the  kingdoms.  A  protracted  and  acrimoni- 
ous discussion  ensued,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
25th  of  August  that  the  draft  of  an  Act  for  a 
treaty  of  union  was  submitted  to  the  House.  It 
was  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by  the 
three  parties  into  which  the  Estates  were  divided. 
The  Government  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
adherents  of  Queensberry,  were  of  course  resolute 
in  its  support  ;  the  Jacobites  were  determined  to 
oppose  the  union  in  every  form  ;  while  a  third 
party,  headed  by  the  ex-commissioner  Tweeddale, 
with  the  earls  of  Roxburgh,  Rothes,  Hadding- 
ton, and  Marchmont,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and 
Johnstone,  the  ex-secretary  of  State,  were  ready  to 
change  sides  according  to  circumstances,  and  thus 
held  the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands.  The 
Jacobites,  who  specially  disliked  this  small  but 
compact  body,  bestowed  on  them  the  nickname 
of  the  "  Squadrone  Volante,"  but  they  designated 
themselves  the  "  New  Party." 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  Act  for  appointing 
the  commission  was  carried,  but  coupled  with  the 
important  condition  that  "  the  commissioners  shall 
not  treat  of  or  concerning  any  alteration  of  the 
worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  the  church 
of  this  kingdom  as  by  law  established."  On  the 
same  day  a  keen  and  protracted  discussion  took 
place  on  the  question,  whether  the  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Parliament  or  nomin- 
ated by  the  Crown.  The  English  ministry  and 
Parliament  regarded  this  point  as  one  of  vital 
importance,  knowing  that  if  the  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Estates,  they  would  have  it 
in  their  power  either  indefinitely  to  retard  or 
wholly  to  frustrate  the  treaty.  Alter  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  had  lasted  till  a  late  hour, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  Jacobites, 
to  the  amazement  and  indignation  of  his  party, 
moved  that  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  left  to  the  queen;  and  his  motion  was 
carried  amid  great  excitement,  and  exclamations 
by  the  Jacobites  that  they  had  been  deceived  and 
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betrayed.  A  protest  against  this  decision  was 
signed  by  twenty -one  noblemen,  thirty -three 
barons,  and  eight  representatives  of  burghs.  It 
was  confidently  asserted  at  the  time,  that  Hamilton 
had  been  gained  over  to  support  the  ministry  on 
this  momentous  question  by  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission. 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  assertion,  the  duke 
must  have  been  overreached  by  the  government, 
for  when  the  commissioners — thirty-one  in  num- 
ber— were  appointed,  he  was  not  on  the  list ;  and 
Argyll,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  promise,  was 
so  offended  at  the  omission  of  Hamilton's  name 
that  he  withdrew  his  own. 

The  commissioners  assembled  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1706,  in  the  old  council  chamber  of  the 
Cockpit  at  Whitehall.  The  Scottish  representa- 
tives were  well  aware  that  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  federal,  but 
not  to  an  incorporating  union,  regarding  the  latter 
as  a  surrender,  not  merely  of  their  legislative  but 
of  their  national  independence.  They  therefore 
proposed  that  each  kingdom  should  retain  its  own 
Parliament,  and  be  subject  only  to  such  taxes  and 
other  commercial  regulations  as  the  parliaments 
judged  necessary  or  expedient.  But  the  English 
commissioners  insisted  on  an  incorporating  union, 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  dissolved  by  a 
Scottish  Parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they 
affirmed,  would  insure  a  complete  and  lasting- 
friendship  betwixt  the  two  nations  ;  and  if  this 
proposal  were  rejected,  it  would  be  needless  to 
proceed  further  with  the  treaty.  The  commis- 
sioners from  Scotland,  who  had  proposed  a  federal 
union  merely  to  vindicate  their  proceedings  in  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen,  made  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  English  proposals  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one 
with  the  new  name  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  represented  by  one 
and  the  same  Parliament,  and  that  the  succession 
to  the  throne  should  be  regulated  by  the  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William  by  the 
English  Parliament,  "  for  the  further  limitation 
of  the  crown  and  the  better  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject." 

The  Scottish  commissioners  accompanied  their 
acceptance  of  these  stipulations  with  the  demand, 
that  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  communication 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  equal  trading  privi- 
leges.   This  concession  had  up  to  this  time  been 


strenuously  opjioscd  by  the  Parliament  and  the 
commercial  companies  of  England;  but  it  was  now 
at  once  assented  to  "  as  a  necessary  consequence" 
of  an  incorporating  union.  The  difficult  question 
of  taxation  next  presented  itself.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  was  how  to  apportion  the  public  burdens 
between  a  wealthy  country  and  one  comparatively 
poor,  the  former  having  a  debt  amounting  to 
nearly  eighteen  millions,  the  latter  without  any 
encumbrance  ;  the  one  with  a  large  and  increasing 
trade,  while  the  trade  of  the  other  was  small  and 
languishing.  The  English  commissioners  were 
of  opinion  that  equality  of  taxation  was  indispen- 
sable to  a  complete  and  permanent  union,  and 
they  therefore  proposed  "  That  there  be  the  same 
customs,  excises,  and  all  other  taxes,  and  the 
same  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations  of 
trade,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain."  But  they  wisely  offered  compensation 
by  an  immediate  payment  of  money  for  the 
pecuniary  hardships  which  this  arrangement  might 
inflict  upon  Scotland.  The  sum  required  for  this 
purpose  —  the  "Equivalent,"  as  it  was  termed,  for 
that  portion  of  the  customs  and  excise  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt  of  England — was  found  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  ninety-eight  thousand  and  eighty- 
five  pounds  ten  shillings.  When  this  offer  was 
accepted  the  details  were  adjusted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ;  and  in  deference  to  the  plea  urged  by  the 
Scots  that,  before  their  country  could  bear  so  heavy 
a  weight  of  taxation  as  was  imposed  upon  England, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  them  a  breathing- 
time  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  free  trade  they  were 
now  to  enjoy,  it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should 
be  exempted  from  the  duties  on  stamps,  coals, 
windows,  births,  marriages,  and  burials.  Exemption 
from  the  salt  tax  was  also  conceded  for  some  years. 

The  adjustment  of  the  land  tax  was  a  work  of 
no  small  difficulty ;  for  at  this  period  the  land  tax 
in  England  was  lour  shillings  per  pound,  or  little 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  rent,  while  the 
same  tax,  if  levied  in  Scotland,  would  amount  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  rent.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  Scotland  should  pay  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  each  one  shilling  per  pound  levied  in 
England,  thus  making  the  estimated  tax  of  the 
former  country  amount  to  only  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  against  two  million  pounds  levied 
in  the  latter  ;  an  arrangement  out  of  all  proportion 
favourable  to  Scotland. 
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One  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  points  had 
yet  to  be  considered — the  parliamentary  represent- 
ation of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  English  House 
of  Commons  numbered  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
members,  and  the  House  of  Peers  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  ;  the  number  of  the  Commons  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  was  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
the  nobles  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  Common  justice  and  sound  policy  demanded 
that,  if  the  conjunction  of  the  two  parliaments 
would  have  produced  an  inconveniently  large 
legislative  body,  the  reduction  should  have  been 
made  on  both  in  an  equitable  ratio.  The  English 
commissioners,  however,  were  resolved  that  the 
reduction  should  be  entirely  on  the  part  of  Scot 
land,  and  they  at  first  proposed  that  the  number 
of  Scottish  representatives  in  the  united  Parlia- 
ment should  be  only  thirty-eight.  But  after  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  and  discussion  that 
number  was  ultimately  extended  to  forty-five, 
while  only  sixteen  peers  were  to  represent  the 
nobility  of  Scotland  in  the  British  House  of  Lords.* 
As  some  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of 
direct  legislatorial  rights,  the  Scottish  nobles  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  peerage  enjoyed  by  the 
English  nobility,  which  afforded  them  for  the  first 
time  entire  exemption  from  arrest  in  case  of  debt. 
The  poverty  of  not  a  few  of  them  at  that  period 
made  this  boon  peculiarly  acceptable. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  uniform  coinage  should  be 
established  for  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  the 
same  weights  and  measures  should  be  used ;  but 
this  latter  regulation  was  not  fully  carried  into 
effect  for  more  than  a  century.  The  national 
honour  of  Scotland  was  respected  in  matters  of 
ceremonial.  The  cross  of  St.  Andrews  was  to  be 
conjoined  with  that  of  St.  George  in  the  flag  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  settled  that  when 
the  coat-armorial  was  to  be  employed  for  Scottish 
national  purposes,  the  arms  of  Scotland  should 
occupy  the  dexter  or  chief  side  Lastly,  a  new 
great  seal  was  to  be  framed  for  the  authentication 
of  national  acts  affecting  both  kingdoms. 

The  delicate  and  difficult  question  of  the  Darien 

*  Lockhart  the  well-known  Jacobite  leader,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  says,  "  It  consisted,  with  my  certain  knowledge,  that 
the  English  did  design  from  the  beginning  to  give  the  Scots  forty-five 
commoners  and  a  proportionable  number  of  peers ;  but  had  the  Scots 
stood  their  ground,  I  have  good  reason  to  affirm  that  the  English 
would  have  allowed  a  much  greater  number  of  representatives  and 
abatement  of  taxes,  for  the  English  saw  too  plainly  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  England  from  any  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
upon  this  scheme,  and  would  never  have  stuck  at  any  terms  to  obtain 
it." — Lockhart  Papers,  i.  15G. 


Company  was  made  the  subject  of  separate  delib- 
eration and  arrangement.  It  was  brought  forward 
by  the  earl  of  Mar  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  was 
amicably  settled  after  a  brief  discussion.  The  terms 
proposed  by  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  that 
either  the  company  should  retain  their  chartered 
rights  and  privileges,  or  that  these  should  be  pur- 
chased from  the  holders  at  an  equitable  valuation. 
The  prejudices  and  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
trading  companies  of  England  made  it  impossible 
for  the  English  commissioners  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Darien  Company.  The  other 
proposed  alternative  was  therefore  adopted.  "  The 
Lords  Commissioners  for  England,"  it  was  said, 
"  being  sensible  that  the  misfortunes  of  that  com- 
pany have  been  the  occasion  of  misunderstandings 
and  unkindnesses  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
thinking  it  above  all  things  desirable  that  upon 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  the  subjects  of  both 
may  be  entirely  united  in  affection,  do  therefore 
wish  that  regard  may  be  had  to  the  expenses  and 
losses  of  the  particular  members  of  the  said 
company."  A  part  of  the  sum  designated  the 
"Equivalent,"  was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of 
the  stock  held  by  the  members  of  the  company ; 
another  part  was  to  liquidate  the  public  debts  of 
Scotland,  and  to  compensate  the  country  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  alteration  of  the  coinage.  The 
surplus  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  the  establishment  of  fish- 
eries, and  other  useful  national  objects. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  the  commissioners  termin- 
ated their  labours,  which  had  lasted  for  two 
months  and  one  week;  and  having  digested  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  into  twenty-one  articles,  they 
prepared  copies  to  be  submitted  to  the  queen  and 
the  two  parliaments. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  union  as  finally 
agreed  on  were,  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
the  United  Kindom  should  be  vested  in  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  and  her  heirs  ;  that  the  two  countries 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  Parliament;  that 
all  the  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
enjoy  a  community  of  rights  and  privileges  ;  that 
the  laws  concerning  public  right,  policy,  and  civil 
government  should  be  the  same  in  both  countries ; 
that  Scotland  should  retain  her  own  national 
presbyterian  church,  her  own  system  of  civil  and 
municipal  laws,  and  her  own  courts  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  ;  that  all  hereditary  offices  and 
jurisdictions  should  continue  as  formerly;  that  the 
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rights  and  privileges  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
land should  remain  entire ;  that  Scotland  should 
send  forty-five  members  to  the  United  Parliament ; 
that  the  Scottish  peers  should  have  all  the  other  pri- 
vileges of  their  rank,  together  with  freedom  from 
arrest,  but  that  only  sixteen  of  their  number, 
chosen  by  election  from  the  whole  body,  should 
possess  seats  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  had  been  carefully  kept 
secret  up  to  this  time,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  first  of  all  be  disclosed  to  the  Scottish 
Estates,  which  met  on  the  3rd  of  October,  170G. 
The  people  were  in  consequence  in  a  state  of  great 
suspense,  and  the  public  anxiety  was  manifested 
by  the  large  numbers  who  repaired  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country  to  the  capital,  when  the 
time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
drew  near.  Queensberry,  who  had  been  again 
appointed  commissioner,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  read  a  letter  from  the  queen,  in 
which  she  earnestly  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed union  should  be  carried  out.  "  It  will 
secure,"  she  said,  "  your  religion,  liberty,  and 
property,  remove  the  animosities  amongst  your- 
selves, and  the  jealousies  and  differences  betwixt 
our  two  kingdoms.  It  must  increase  your  strength, 
riches,  and  trade;  and  by  this  union  the  whole 
island,  being  joined  in  affection,  and  free  from  all 
opposition  of  different  interests,  will  be  enabled 
to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  Protestant 
interest  everywhere,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Europe." 

A  general  expectation  had  been  entertained  by 
the  Scottish  people  that  a  federal  union  would  be 
proposed,  and  they  were  willing  to  accede  to  it  as 
likely  to  remove  the  commercial  and  national  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  countries.  But  as  soon  as 
the  terms  of  the  union  transpired,  a  burst  of  indig- 
nation was  excited  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all 
ranks  and  parties,  however  differing  in  other  respects, 
united  in  opposition  to  the  treaty.  The  nobility 
and  the  gentry  were  exasperated  at  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  national  Parliament,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  their  influence  and  position.  The 
community  at  large  believed  that  the  independence 
of  the  country  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  through 
the  treachery  and  corruption  of  the  commissioners, 
and  insisted  that  the  obligation  laid  on  their 
members  to  stay  so  long  in  London  in  their 
attendance   on   the   British    Parliament,  would 


drain  the  country  of  its  money,  impoverish  the 
members,  and  expose  them  to  the  temptations  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  Nor  was  the  commercial 
part  of  the  nation  better  satisfied.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  India  Company,  the  heavy  taxes  laid 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  large  number  of 
duties,  customs,  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
trade,  were  all  of  them  matters  of  loud  and  violent 
complaints.  Before  this  time  Scotland  had 
traded  freely  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  planta- 
tions ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
commerce  of  the  country  could  be  promoted  by 
laying  restrictions  on  the  intercourse  with  these 
nations.  The  most  violent  disputes  took  place 
in  Parliament,  and  the  various  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  resisted  with  the  utmost  pertinacity. 
A  famous  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Belhaven, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  ability  and  conspicu- 
ous integrity,  denouncing  the  measure  in  most 
impassioned  terms,  produced  a  marked  impression 
on  the  House,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the  people. 
But  the  government  had  secured  a  decided  majority 
of  the  peers,  and  their  support  carried  the  first 
and  testing  article  of  the  union,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  minor  barons  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  burghs.  The  other  fundamental 
articles  of  the  union  were  agreed  to  by  similar 
majorities,  though  not  without  indignant  protests 
on  the  part  of  the  minority.  Petitions  against 
the  union  were  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  the  Commission  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Company  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from  shires, 
burghs,  towns,  and  parishes,  without  distinction 
of  Whig  or  Tory,  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian. 
Nor  was  the  resentment  of  the  common  people 
less  violent  than  that  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry.  A  coalition  against  the  obnoxious 
measure  was  actually  formed  between  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Cavaliers ;  and  to  such  a  height 
did  the  resentment  of  the  people  rise  that  they 
chose  officers,  formed  themselves  into  regiments, 
pMwidcd  horses  and  ammunition,  burnt  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union,  justified  their  proceedings  by  a 
public  declaration,  and  proposed  to  march  to 
Edinburgh  and  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  in  the  capital  had 
begun  to  assume  a  very  formidable  aspect.  A 
turbulent  mob  insulted  and  threatened  the  com- 
missioner on  his  way  from  the  Parliament  House 
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to  Holyrood,  abused  the  members  who  sup- 
ported the  union,  and  cheered  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it.  They  at  length  proceeded  to 
assault  the  house  of  Sir  Patrick  Johnston  the 
late  provost,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners, 
and  for  some  time  held  possession  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city.  A  battalion  of  guards  had 
to  be  marched  into  the  city,  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance and  to  preserve  order.  The  privy  council 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  rioters,  com- 
manding all  persons  to  leave  the  streets  and  retire 
to  their  own  homes  whenever  the  beat  of  the 
drum  was  heard,  and  ordering  the  guards  to  fire 
on  those  who  disobeyed  this  order.  But  even 
these  precautions  were  insufficient.  The  duke 
of  Queensberry,  the  royal  commissioner,  though 
guarded  by  double  lines  of  horse  and  foot,  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  streets  at  full  gallop 
amidst  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  pelted  his  guards,  and  even  wounded  some 
of  the  persons  who  attended  him  in  his  coach. 

In  spite  of  all  this  popular  fury,  the  friends 
of  the  union  determined  to  carry  through  the 
measure,  and  endeavoured,  though  without  much 
effect,  to  magnify  the  advantages  which  it  would 
confer  upon  the  country.  When  the  principal 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  to  by  the  Estates, 
popular  disturbances  again  broke  out  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  other  towns  ;  but  they  were 
suppressed  without  difficulty,  and  the  Opposition 
were  paralysed  by  the  treachery  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  other  leaders,  who  betrayed  their 
cause,  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  final  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
carried  on  the  16th  of  January,  1707,  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  to  sixty-nine.  The  Act 
then  received  the  sanction  of  the  commissioner 
and  became  law.  On  the  22nd  of  April  the  duke 
nominally  adjourned  the  Parliament ;  but  in  reality 
dissolved  for  ever  that  ancient  assembly. 

As  soon  as  the  Act  had  passed  the  Scottish 
Estates  it  was  transmitted  with  all  speed  to  London, 
where  the  English  Parliament  was  then  sitting, 
and  it  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the,_,C<Mn- 
mons  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the 
4th  of  February.  It  was  pressed  forward  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
approving  of  the  articles  of  union  was  received 
and  sanctioned  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  with 
very  slight  opposition.  It  was  discussed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  committee  from  the  15th  to  the 


24  th  ;  and  three  days  later  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
presided  on  this  occasion,  reported  the  resolutions 
to  the  House,  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  great 
majority.  When  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Lords 
a  protest  was  entered  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
and  seven  other  peers,  without  any  reason  being 
assigned  ;  and  five  noblemen,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  also  protested  against  the  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  "  the  excellent  constitution  of 
England  would  be  endangered  by  the  alterations 
made  by  this  union." 

This  important  Act  received  its  final  ratification 
from  the  queen  in  person  on  the  6th  of  March. 
On  that  occasion  her  Majesty  addressed  the  Parlia- 
ment as  follows  : — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have  given 
my  assent  to  a  bill  for  uniting  England  and  Scot- 
land into  one  kingdom.  I  consider  this  union  as 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  safety  of  the  whole  island,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  and 
nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that  till  now  all  attempts 
which  have  been  made  towards  it  in  the  course  of 
above  a  hundred  years  have  proved  ineffectual,  and 
therefore  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  remembered 
and  spoken  of  hereafter,  to  the  honour  of  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such 
a  happy  conclusion.  I  desire,  and  expect  from  all 
my  subjects  of  both  nations,  that  from  henceforth 
they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and  kindness  to 
one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people."* 

The  Articles  of  Union  were  finally  engrossed 
and  enrolled,  and  the  original  record  was  deposited 
in  the  Tower.  A  copy,  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  was  then  transmitted  to  Scotland.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Union 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707. 

Thus  this  great  measure,  so  essential  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  botli  kingdoms,  was  at 
length  consummated.  It  has  more  than  realized 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters ; 
but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  ungenerous 
conduct  of  the  English  government  and  legislature 
in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a  union,  and  in 
imposing  upon  the  weaker  nation  various  conditions 
as  impolitic  as  they  were  unfair,  at  the  outset  caused 
the  treaty  to  be  productive  of  jealousy  and  discord 
rather  than  of  amity,  and  long  rankled  in  the  minds 
of  the  Scottish  people. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vi.  £76. 
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The  union  with  England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on 
various  grounds  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  the  measures  which  followed 
the  incorporation  of  the  two  nations  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  that  hostile  feeling.  All  classes  of  the 
community  fancied  that  they  saw  in  the  unpopular 
measure  something  injurious  to  their  own  interest, 
and  regarded  it  as  fraught  with  national  dishonour. 
Their  aversion  to  it  was  strengthened  by  the  im- 
position of  new  and  heavier  taxes  than  had  been 
previously  levied,  and  especially  by  the  harsh  and 
summary  manner  in  which  these  were  exacted  by 
the  new  commissioners  of  excise  and  customs,  who, 
as  well  as  their  subordinates,  were  almost  all 
Englishmen,  and  frequently  men  of  indifferent 
character.  One  result  of  the  high  imposts  on 
foreign  commodities  was  the  rise  and  rapid  growth 
of  smuggling,  which  in  various  ways  tended  greatly 
to  demoralize  the  people,  and  to  foster  the  habit 
both  of  evading  and  of  violating  the  law.  Several 
unwelcome  and  ill-timed  innovations  were  also 
made  on  the  native  jurisdictions  of  the  country, 
and  new  local  courts,  after  the  English  model,  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue. 

This  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  joint 
career  of  the  two  nations  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  union  not  a  few  of  the  Whigs  and 
Presbyterians,  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
Revolution  Settlement,  would  now  be  willing  to 
unite  with  the  Episcopalians  and  Cavaliers  in 
restoring  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  the  son  of 


James  VII.,  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  It  is 
certainly  quite  possible  that  if  the  exiled  prince 
had  been  able  to  effect  a  landing  in  Scotland  with 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  the  Stewart  family 
might  have  repossessed  themselves  of  their  ancient 
inheritance.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  an 
attempt  Lieutenant-colonel  Hooke,  an  English- 
man of  a  good  family  who  had  followed  James 
to  the  Continent  was  despatched  by  the  French 
government  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
Jacobites,  and  to  take  measures  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  parties  dissatisfied  with  the 
union.  His  instructions  were  to  encourage  those 
who  were  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  avoid  making  any  definite  promises 
which  would  compromise  the  French  king  or 
bind  him  to  send  money  or  troops  to  assist  them 
in  their  enterprise.  Hooke  found  the  northern 
Jacobites,  who  recognized  the  duke  of  Athole 
as  their  leader,  eager  to  take  the  field  at  once, 
without  any  stipulation  for  foreign  aid ;  but  those 
of  the  south,  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton  at  their 
head,  who  had  more  to  lose,  and  knew  better  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  urged  to  engage,  were  more  cautious,  and 
insisted  on  receiving  definite  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  succours  to  be  furnished  by  France 
in  the  shape  of  arms,  money,  and  auxiliary  troops, 
before  staking  their  lands  and  lives  on  so  danger- 
ous an  undertaking.  The  earl  of  Errol  and  other 
zealous  friends  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  whom  Hooke 
met  at  Slains  Castle,  the  scat  of  that  nobleman 
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in  Aberdeenshire,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to 
the  French  emissary  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
country  and  the  favourable  opportunity  offered 
for  an  invasion.  The  greater  part  of  the  English 
troops  were  on  the  Continent,  and  only  about  five 
thousand  men,  and  these  chiefly  new  levies, 
remained  in  the  country.  Scotland  was  in  a  still 
more  defenceless  condition,  for  the  only  available 
military  force  there  consisted  of  a  few  skeleton 
Scotch  regiments,  numbering  in  all  about  two 
thousand  men,  whose  fidelity  could  not  be  relied 
on  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection  among  their 
countrymen.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  chief 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  had  no  adequate  garri- 
son, and  was  unfurnished  alike  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  In  these  circumstances, 
Colonel  Hooke  was  assured  that  an  auxiliary  force 
of  from  five  to  eight  thousand  men  would  suffice, 
in  conjunction  with  the  native  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  horse,  to 
overthrow  the  government  and  seat  the  Chevalier 
on  the  throne.  The  Scottish  leaders  also  expressed 
their  confident  expectation  that  all  classes,  in- 
cluding the  Cameronians,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians,  were  now  pre- 
pared to  forget  their  old  rivalries  and  contentions, 
and  to  make  common  cause  in  abolishing  the 
union  and  the  Eevolution  Settlement. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  Hooke  seems  to 
have  held  no  communication  with  the  Highland 
chiefs,  who  alone  could,  at  very  short  notice,  have 
brought  into  the  field  a  numerous  body  of  warlike 
adherents;  and  the  ten  peers  and  influential  gen- 
tlemen who  signed  a  memorial  pledging  themselves 
to  take  up  arms  on  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  in 
Scotland,  were  all,  without  exception,  connected 
with  the  Lowland  districts  of  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  Cameronians  (whom  the  Scottish 
emissary  had  artfully  tried  to  delude  by  alleging 
that  the  Chevalier  was  ready  "  cheerfully  to  give 
car  to  Protestant  divines,  and  if  they  could  con- 
vince him  of  an  error  from  the  word  of  God,  he 
would  be  glad  to  embrace  the  religion  of  his 
people")  Hooke  was  completely  overreached  and 
duped  by  their  leader,  Ker  of  Kersland,  who  was 
in  regular  communication  with  the  government, 
and  kept  them  apprised  of  the  intrigue. 

On  his  return  to  France  Hooke  represented  in 
such  glowing  colours  the  success  of  his  mission, 
and  the  favourable  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland, 
that  the  French  monarch  resolved  at  last  to  make 


an  effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  family 
to  the  throne  from  which  they  had  been  ejected; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Chevalier  should  be 
sent  to  Scotland  with  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men  liberally  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
These  troops  were  to  be  embarked  at  Dunkirk, 
and  the  transports  were  to  be  accompanied  by 
five  men-of-war  and  twenty-five  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Fourbin. 

This  officer  had  distinguished  himself  by  several 
naval  exploits,  but  he  had  no  heart  for  this  enter- 
prise ;  and  when  the  plan  was  communicated  to  him 
by  the  minister  for  naval  affairs,  he  urged  various 
objections  to  it  as  being,  in  his  opinion,  ill-arranged 
and  dangerous,  and  not  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
success.  The  delay  caused  by  the  illness  of  the 
Chevalier  at  this  critical  juncture  made  the  pro- 
ject known  to  the  British  government,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  meditated  attack.  The  regiments  which  were 
quartered  in  England  received  orders  to  march  for 
Scotland  in  all  haste,  and  ten  battalions  were 
immediately  recalled  from  Flanders.  A  fleet  of 
sixteen  men-of-war,  under  Sir  George  Byng,  were 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  intercept  the  French 
armament.  But  while  cruising  before  Dunkirk 
with  this  view,  the  British  squadron  was  driven 
off  the  blockade  by  stress  of  weather.  The  French 
vessels  were  thus  enabled  to  leave  Dunkirk  on 
the  17th  of  March,  having  on  board  the  Chevalier 
with  four  or  five  thousand  troops,  and  a  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  wind,  however,  proved 
adverse,  and  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  roadstead  called  Newport  Pitts,  where  it  lay 
wind-bound  for  two  days.  But  for  this  untoward 
occurrence  the  French  vessels  might,  says  Lock- 
hart,  "  have  been  in  Scotland  before  Sir  George 
Byng  knew  of  their  sailing  from  Dunkirk ;  for 
having  sailed  from  thence  in  the  evening,  e're  next 
day  they'd  have  been  out  of  land's  sight ;  but  being 
wind-bound  in  these  Pitts  occasioned  their  being 
discovered  from  off  the  steeples  of  Ostend — notice 
of  which  being  immediately  despatched  to  Sir 
George  Byng,  he  instantly  sailed  with  the  English 
fleet."  *  The  wind,  however,  kept  him  stationary 
at  a  place  called  Gravelin  Pitts,  a  place  so  far  to 
the  south  as  to  give  the  French  fleet  a  start  of 
eight  hours.  The  tide  was  also  in  their  favour, 
so  that  they  were  enabled  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and 
to  make  straight  for  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while  their 
*  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  242. 
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pursuers,  not  knowing  at  what  part  of  England 
or  Scotland  the  invaders  might  land,  kept  close  to 
the  shore,  and  thus  increased  the  advantage  already 
gained  by  the  enemy.  On  the  13th  of  March  the 
Count  de  Fourbin  and  his  squadron  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  anchored  near 
the  Isle  of  May,  making  signals  and  firing  guns 
to  intimate  their  arrival  to  their  friends  on  shore. 
Early  next  morning,  however,  the  approach  of  the 
English  fleet,  much  superior  in  force,  was  announced 
by  the  men  at  the  mast  head.  On  this  the  Chevalier 
and  his  attendants  earnestly  entreated  that  they 
might  be  put  on  shore  on  the  Fife  coast,  where  he 
believed  the  friends  of  his  family  were  prepared  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  behalf ;  but  Fourbin  positively 
refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  alleging  that 
by  the  orders  of  his  royal  master  he  was  directed 
to  take  as  great  precautions  for  the' safety  of  the 
Chevalier  as  for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty's 
own  person.  This  being  his  chief  care,  he  would 
never  consent  to  allow  the  Chevalier  to  be  exposed 
without  any  guard  in  an  open  country,  where  he 
might  in  a  few  hours  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  French  admiral,  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  cut  his  cables  and  made  all  sail 
northwards,  and  reached  the  open  sea  in  safety. 
One  vessel  only,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
English,  being  a  heavy  sailer,  was  re-captured  by 
Byng  ;  the  rest  succeeded  in  regaining  the  French 
coast. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  attempt 
at  invasion  was  seriously  intended  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  that  Admiral  Fourbin  would  have 
landed  the  forces  on  board  his  ships  if  there  had 
been  any  cordial  and  general  response  from  the 
friends  of  the  exiled  family  on  shore.  But  as  no 
answer  was  made  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  his 
preconcerted  signals,  the  French  admiral  would 
not  consent  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  men  in  what 
seemed  a  desperate  enterprise.  The  leaders  of  the 
disaffected  party  in  Scotland,  however,  had  made 
no  adequate  preparation  for  a  rising  in  behalf  of 
the  heir  of  their  ancient  monarchs  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  their  chief,  true  to  his  old  hesitating 
and  tortuous  policy,  was  on  his  way  to  England 
when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion reached  him,  and  refused  to  return.  On 
reaching  Ash  ton,  his  seat  in  Lancashire,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  suspected  person,  and  was  in  the 
custody  of  a  royal  messenger  when  the  news  of  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  was  communicated  to  him. 
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He  was  thus  furnished  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  not 
returning  to  Scotland  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  promised  and  expected  rising.  Fortunately 
for  the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentry,  none  of  them 
had  committed  themselves  to  the  projected  insur- 
rection so  far  as  to  make  retreat  impossible.  A 
number  of  the  gentlemen  of  Stirlingshire,  headed 
by  Stirling  of  Keir,  Seton  of  Touch,  and  a  few 
other  lairds,  had  assembled  in  arms,  and  marched 
towards  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  tendering 
their  services  to  the  Chevalier  if  he  should  reach 
this  country.  They  were  therefore  marked  out  as 
the  first  victims  of  royal  displeasure,  and  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  Although  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  must  have  been  quite  well 
aware  that  the  evidence  against  them  was  very 
slight,  they  were  brought  to  trial  (22nd  November, 
1708)  before  the  high  court  of  justiciary  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses 
could  aver  that  they  had  heard  any  treasonable 
conversation  or  avowal  of  a  treasonable  purpose. 
The  jury  therefore  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "Not 
proven."*  The  government  having  thus  been 
baffled  in  their  attempt  to  convict  the  Jacobites 
who  had  actually  taken  up  arms,  were  convinced 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  proceed  against  those 
who  had  been  arrested  on  mere  suspicion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  marquis  of  Huntly, 
the  earls  of  Errol,  Nithsdale,  Seaforth,  Marischal, 
Moray,  and  a  number  of  other  Jacobite  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  influence  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Tower  or  other  state  prisons,  were 
set  at  liberty. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of 
this  attempt  to  restore  the  exiled  dynasty  was  due 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  risk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  perilous  enterprise, 
and  that  if  they  had  shown  the  preconcerted  sig- 
nals the  French  admiral  would  have  landed  the 
troops  on  board  his  ships  either  on  the  coast  of 
Fife  or  at  Inverness.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
with  certainty  what  the  issue  might  have  been  ; 
for  the  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  union 
was  strong  and  general,  and  there  were  no  troops 
in  Scotland  sufficient  to  repel  an  invasion  or  to 
suppress  an  insurrection.  Lord  Lcven,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  island,  writing  to  the  secretary  of  State,  said — 
"  I  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  consider  my  cir- 
cumstances.   Here  I  am,  not  one  farthing  of  money 

*  State  Trials,  xiv.  1395. 
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to  provide  provisions,  or  for  contingencies  or  intel- 
ligence, none  of  the  commissioners  yet  sent  down, 
few  troops,  and  these  almost  naked.  It  vexes  me 
sadly  to  think  that  I  must  retire  beyond  Berwick 
if  the  French  land  on  this  side  of  the  Forth."* 
There  was  certainly  good  reason,  therefore,  why 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  their  congratulatory 
address  to  the  queen,  should  speak  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  as  a  providential  escape  of  the 
country  from  a  perilous  crisis;  and  the  Jacobites 
might  with  justice  declare  that  an  opportunity  of 
striking  an  effective  blow  had  been  lost,  which 
might  never  again  present  itself. 

The  government,  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
light  which  those  events  had  thrown  on  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Scotland,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  several  important  changes 
in  the  Scottish  courts  of  justice.  The  old  privy 
council  was  abolished,  a  court  of  exchequer  was 
established  in  Scotland  on  the  English  model,  and 
the  Scottish  law  of  treason  was  abrogated,  and  that 
of  England  was  substituted  in  its  stead.  It  was 
enacted  that  accusations  of  treason  were  henceforth 
to  be  tried,  not  before  the  old  court  of  justiciary, 
but  by  what  is  technically  called  a  Commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  is,  a  court  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  hearing  and  deciding  a  par- 
ticular cause  or  set  of  causes.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished  was  unfortunately 
calculated  to  aggravate  the  growing  jealousy  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  most  offen- 
sive way  the  fact  that  the  measure  was  virtually 
the  substitution  of  the  law  of  England  for  that 
of  Scotland.  "  The  bill,"  says  Burton,  "  was 
resisted  by  the  Scottish  members  almost  unani- 
mously; and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
professional  assistance  of  Scotch  lawyers  in  its 
preparation,  for  its  technicalities  were  English; 
and  in  attempts  to  describe  Scottish  institutions 
it  made  a  blundering  application  of  English  terms, 
which  increased  the  disgust  of  the  moment,  and 
left  a  legacy  of  technical  dubiety  to  be  settled  by 
future  forensic  discussion."  It  seemed  as  if  the 
indignant  prediction  of  Lord  Belhaven,  during 
the  debates  on  the  union,  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  of  law  and  all  the  other  peculiar 
institutions  of  Scotland,  was  about  to  be  fulfilled; 
and  in  the  protest  against  the  Treason  Bill,  which 
was  signed  by  all  the  Scotch  and  a  few  English 
lords,  one  of  the  reasons  was — "  The  preamble  of 

*  Pari.  Hist.  vi.  7G9. 


this  bill  may  happen  to  give  unnecessary  grounds 
of  suspicion  to  mistaken  people  that  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  a  total  alteration  of  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  which  cannot  but  create  great  uneasi- 
ness to  that  people,  who  rested  in  a  confidence 
that  their  private  laws  were  reserved  to  them  by 
the  Articles  of  the  Union,  so  as  not  to  be  altered 
without  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land." The  opposition  was  so  strong  that  at  one 
time  it  was  resolved  that  the  bill  should  be  aban- 
doned by  the  government ;  and  at  last  an  important 
amendment  had  to  be  introduced  removing  the 
heirs  of  entail  out  of  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and 
providing  that  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
forfeitures  should  extend  no  further  than  the  life- 
interest  in  the  estate  of  the  person  convicted  of 
treason.*  Another  concession,  which  the  resolute 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Scotch  members  compelled 
the  government  to  make,  was  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  in  use  in 
Scotland  for  making  the  accused  person  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  brought  against 
him  at  his  trial.  Still,  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  the  measure  was  forced  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  contemptuous  treatment  which  the 
Scottish  representatives  received  from  the  English 
members,  excited  deep  resentment  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Instead  of  adopting  a  policy  which  was  fitted  to 
soothe  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  Scottish  people, 
the  English  government,  partly  in  ignorance, 
but  partly  also  from  an  arrogant  feeling  of  super- 
iority, brought  forward  a  succession  of  measures 
calculated  to  alienate  still  more  their  northern  fel- 
low subjects.  Disputes  about  ecclesiastical  affairs 
now  arose,  and  helped  to  complicate  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  adherents  of  the 
episcopal  church  in  Scotland  were  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  exiled  sovereign,  and  were  therefore 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  both  on  religious  and  political 
grounds,  to  the  friends  of  the  presbyterian  cause 
and  of  the  Revolution  Settlement.  They  had  in 
consequence  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  an- 
noyance in  observing  their  form  of  worship,  and 
a  number  of  the  episcopal  ministers  in  Edinburgh 
were  prosecuted  for  officiating  without  having  taken 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  and  for  omitting  to  pray 
for  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown.   At  this  period  a  new  element  of  dis- 
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cord  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  settle- 
ment in  Scotland  of  a  considerable  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen, who  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
new  revenue  laws,  and  who  naturally  desired  to 
worship  after  the  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  The  Scottish  Episcopalians  had  long 
ceased  to  use  a  Service-book  or  set  forms  of  prayer, 
but  the  English  episcopal  clergymen,  who  at  this 
time  migrated  into  Scotland,  of  course  adhered  in 
their  worship  to  the  liturgy  of  their  own  church. 
The  public  use  of  the  English  Service-book  gave 
offence  not  only  to  the  zealous  Presbyterians, 
but  also  to  a  considerable  party  who  opposed  the 
toleration  of  this  form  of  worship  on  purely  poli- 
tical grounds,  regarding  it  as  a  badge  of  English 
supremacy. 

The  church  courts  denounced  this  toleration  of 
a  rival  form  of  worship  as  destructive  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Revolution 
Settlement  and  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  several 
clergymen  were  prosecuted  before  the  local  courts 
for  conducting  in  private  houses  divine  service 
after  the  episcopal  form  of  worship.  Among 
those  who  were  subjected  to  this  intolerant  treat- 
ment was  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Greenshields, 
who  ministered  to  a  small  congregation  of  Episco- 
palians in  Edinburgh.  He  Avas  summoned  before 
the  Presbytery,  who  prohibited  him  from  exer- 
cising his  clerical  functions  under  the  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  carried  the  sentence  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal  into  effect,  and  committed  Greenshields 
to  prison.  The  decision  of  the  magistrates  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme 
tribunal  in  Scotland,  who  twice  confirmed  it ;  but 
on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  judgment  was 
reversed.  This  judgment,  though  just  and  right 
in  itself,  had  unhappily  the  effect  of  inflaming  the 
national  animosity  against  the  union  and  the  Eng- 
lish government.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty 
no  mention  had  ever  been  made  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  over  the  Scottish 
courts,  and  the  possibility  that  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Scotland  would  be  set  aside  by  a 
tribunal  in  London  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
either  to  the  friends  or  the  opponents  of  union. 
This  appeal,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Greenshields, 
took  everybody  by  surprise,  and  the  judgment  in 
his  favour  excited  great  indignation  among  the 
Presbyterians. 

The  fall  of  the  Whig  ministry  at  this  critical 


juncture,  and  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Tories 
under   Ilarley  and   St.  John,  emboldened  the 
Episcopalians  to  follow  up  the  advantage  they 
had  thus  gained,  and  in  1712  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  granting  toleration  to  all  episcopal 
clergymen  who  should  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration, 
renouncing  all  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stewart  family.    The  measure  was  opposed  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  headed  by 
the  venerable  Carstairs,  who,  though  friendly  to 
toleration,  was  justly  indignant  at  the  treatment 
which  the  country  and  the  church  were  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  and  traitorous 
politicians  who  at  this  time  held  the  reins  of 
government.    But  the  House  of  Commons  refused 
even  to  receive  a  petition  which  he  presented 
against  the  bill  ;   and  an  appeal  to  the  queen, 
beseeching  her  Majesty  "  to  interpose  for  the  relief 
of  the  church  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
establishment,"   had  no  effect  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  measure,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  23rd  of  March.    The  object  of  the 
bill  was  not  so  much  to  protect  Episcopalians  in 
the  exercise  of  their  own  form  of  worship  as  to 
weaken  the  presbytcrian  church,  which  the  Jaco- 
bites with  good  reason  regarded  as  their  most 
formidable  enemy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
design  was  no  doubt  the  main  reason  of  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  which  Carstairs  and  his  friends 
offered  to  the  measure.    But  conjoined  with  the 
bill  there  was  the  abjuration  oath,  which  not  only 
the  tolerated  clergymen,  but  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  were  enjoined  to  take, 
and  which  exasperated  the  Presbyterians  much 
more  than  the  Toleration  Act  itself.    Both  the 
oath  and  the  accompanying  injunction,  that  prayers 
should  be  regularly  offered  "in  express  words" 
for  the  queen  and  "the  most  excellent  Princess 
Sophia,"  were  framed  in  terms  most  offensive  to 
presbytcrian  principles  and  prejudices  ;  "  obliterat- 
ing," says  Carstairs'  biographer,  "  the  distinction 
between  a  church  established  and  a  church  tolerated. 
The  Tories  prescribed  the  oath  in  the  same  haughty 
terms  to  the  established  clergy  and  to  the  deposed 
and  vagrant  Episcopalians,  and  made  the  formula 
thus  offensively  prescribed  to  embody  the  condition 
(necessarily  obnoxious  to  the  Scots  clergy)  that 
the  successor  to  the  throne  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  church."    The  test  thus  imposed  was 
deeply  offensive  to  both  parties,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  "  the  Whigs  insisted  on  the 
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clauses  as  they  affected  the  episcopal  church  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  Harley's  ministry,  with 
all  its  Jacobite  tendencies,  to  subject  its  most 
entirely  Jacobite  friends  in  Scotland  to  a  strict 
Hanoverian  test ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Tories  took  revenge  by  requiring  that  the  test 
should  extend  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  whom,  in 
debate,  it  was  presumed  to  be  no  less  applicable 
and  necessary  than  to  their  neighbours."  "  Things 
were  so  ordered,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  as  if  the 
design  had  been  to  contrive  methods  to  exasperate 
the  spirit  of  the  people  there."  *  If  this  was  the 
intention  of  Harley  and  his  Tory- Jacobite  col- 
leagues, they  met  with  no  inconsiderable  measure 
of  success.  The  imposition  of  the  Oath  of  Abjura- 
tion exasperated  the  Presbyterians  more  than  any 
other  hostile  measure  of  the  day,  and  was  resented 
much  more  keenly  than  even  the  Act  which 
followed,  restoring  patronage.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  how- 
ever, consented,  though  with  undisguised  reluct- 
ance, to  take  the  obnoxious  oath ;  but  a  considerable 
number,  especially  in  the  western  districts  of  the 
church,  firmly  refused  compliance.  The  whole  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  clergy,  with  one  exception, 
acted  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken  by  the  government  against  either  party. 
Indeed,  it  was  suspected  that  the  obligation  was. 
craftily  laid  upon  the  Presbyterians,  in  order  that 
their  refusal  to  obey  the  law  might  afford  a 
plausible  excuse  for  leaving  the  Jacobite  nonjurors 
unmolested.  But  a  bitter  feud  sprung  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  between  those 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not  "  clearness  "  to 
take  the  oath ;  and  the  fierce  controversy  which 
ensued,  and  raged  for  a  considerable  time  between 
the  two  parties,  proved  most  injurious  to  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  the  prosperity  of  religion. 

Carstairs  and  other  sagacious  discerners  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  had,  even  before  the  union, 
dreaded  that  the  Episcopalians  and  Jacobites 
would  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  and  it  had  for  some  time  been  evident 
that  they  were  bent  on  violating  that  portion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  which  secured  the  inviolability 
of  the  presbyterian  church.  The  new  Tory 
government,  however,  pretended  that  they  would 
lend  no  countenance  to  such  nefarious  designs. 

In  May,  1711,  Harley  (now  advanced  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford)]wrote  to 

■  Burnet,  v.  333. 


Carstairs  assuring  him  that  "  the  queen  and  all  who 
have  the  honour  to  have  credit  with  her  Majesty 
are  not  only  resolved  to  maintain  the  union  in  all 
its  parts,  both  religious  and  civil,  but  there  will 
be  no  attention  given  to  any  proposals  which  may 
justly  alarm  your  friends;  and  particularly  as  to 
that  affair  of  patronages  it  was  never  entertained, 
and  was  really  an  invention  suggested  by  two  rash 
persons  with  a  design  to  create  jealousies,  but  it 
was  never  in  the  least  countenanced  or  enter- 
tained."* 

Within  two  months,  however,  there  was  an  Act 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Murray  (son  of  Lord  Stormont,  a  notorious  Jacob- 
ite), "to  restore  the  patrons  to  their  ancient  rights 
of  presenting  ministers  to  the  churches  vacant  in 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  to  deprive  the 
kirk-sessions  and  the  Protestant  heritors  of  the 
right  to  elect  their  ministers,  and  to  restore  this 
privilege  to  the  original  patrons,  originated  partly 
in  the  resentment  which  the  government  and  the 
Jacobites  entertained  against  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  attachment  it  had  shown 
to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  another  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
was  a  desire  to  secure  a  more  complete  control 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  to  render  the  church  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  the  government.  The  authors  of  the  Patronage 
Act,  however,  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  bitter 
fruits  which,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  this  tam- 
pering with  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  security 
of  the  church  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  hurried 
through  Parliament  with  a  reckless  precipitancy 
which  showed  an  utter  disregard,  on  the  part  of 
the  dominant  faction,  of  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  Scottish  people. 

The  deputation  from  the  church  had  by  this 
time  returned  to  their  own  country ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  tidings  reached  Scotland  of  the  blow 
aimed  at  their  rights  and  privileges,  Carstairs, 
Blackwell,  and  Baillie,  were  sent  again  to  Lon- 
don with  all  speed  with  instructions  to  offer 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  measure, 
which  by  this  time  had  reached  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  first  step  of  the  deputies  was  to  wait, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  upon  the  queen,  with  whom 
they  "  used  great  plainness  as  to  the  affair  of  the 
patronages."    But  they  were  coldly  informed  by 
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her  Majesty  that  "  it  was  a  Parliament  business." 
So  hastily  was  this  important  measure  pressed  for- 
ward by  its  authors  and  abettors,  that  it  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April.  Carstairs 
and  his  friends  then  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel 
against  the  bill;  but  as  the  document  was  addressed 
to  "the  Most  Honourable  the  Peers  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," and  made  no  mention  of  the  lords  spiritual,  it 
was  rejected,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  even 
proposed  that  the  petitioners  should  be  taken  into 
custody.  A  fresh  petition  was  prepared,  bearing 
the  regular  and  proper  address,  and  was  duly 
received  by  their  lordships.  It  gave  a  brief  and 
clear  sketch  of  the  history  of  patronage  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
had  been  dealt  with  by  successive  Parliaments; 
declared  that  "  from  the  first  reformation  from 
Popery  the  Church  of  Scotland  hath  always  reck- 
oned patronage  a  grievance  and  burden;"  pointed 
out  the  injustice  and  hardship  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  Scottish  people  by  the  restoration 
to  patrons  of  the  right  of  presentation,  and  that 
"  many  contests,  disorders,  and  differences  will 
probably  ensue  betwixt  patrons,  presbyteries,  heri- 
tors, and  people,"  if  the  obnoxious  measure  were 
passed  into  a  law;  and  concluded  by  appealing  to 
their  lordships  not  to  approve  of  a  bill  "  so  nearly 
affecting  the  late  treaty  of  union  in  one  of  its 
most  fundamental  and  essential  articles  respecting 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  church  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  by  law  : 
for  the  security  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land was  so  much  concerned  as  not  to  allow  their 
commissioners  to  make  it  any  part  of  their  treaty, 
but  reserved  it  as  a  thing  unalterable  by  any  judi- 
cature deriving  its  constitution  from  the  said  treaty." 

These  moderate  and  well-founded  remonstrances 
were,  however,  all  in  vain.  The  bill  passed  the 
Upper  House  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one  to  twenty- 
nine  ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that  four  of  the  bishops 
voted  with  the  minority.  It  was  pressed  through 
with  such  indecent  haste  that  their  lordships  heard 
the  counsel  for  the  Scottish  deputies,  read  the  bill 
a  second  time,  passed  it  through  committee,  re- 
ported it  to  the  House,  and  read  it  a  third  time, 
all  in  one  day — 12th  April.  As  the  bill  came  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons  it  did  not  even  -pro- 
vide that  the  presentee  to  a  parish  should  be  a 
Presbyterian,  and  but  for  the  firmness  of  the  duke 
of  Argyll  it  would  have  passed  in  that  shape. 


The  measure  was  regarded  at  the  time,  both  by 
its  supporters  and  opponents,  as  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Security.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  in 
their  appeal  to  the  queen,  declared  that  the  Patron- 
age Act  was  "  contrary  to  our  church  constitution 
so  well  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Union."  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  as  Wod- 
row  states,  "  It  was  owned  by  all  that  patronages 
were  a  very  great  grievance,  and  sinful  in  the 
imposers,  and  a  breach  of  the  security  of  the  prcsby- 
terian  constitution  by  the  union."  The  Jacobites 
also  explicitly  acknowledged  that  this  was  the 
case.  "  I  pressed  the  Toleration  and  Patronage 
Acts  more  earnestly,"  says  Lockhart  of  Carnwath, 
"  that  I  thought  the  presbyterian  clergy  would  be 
from  thence  convinced  that  the  establishment  of 
the  kirk  would  in  time  be  overturned,  as  it  was 
obvious  the  security  thereof  was  not  so  thoroughly 
established  by  the  union  as  they  imagined."* 

The  expectations,  however,  of  the  enemies  of 
the  presbyterian  church  and  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  were  disappointed  in  the  effects  which 
they  expected  to  flow  from  the  Patronage  Act, 
passed  by  "the  most  corrupt  ministry  that  ever 
sat  at  the  helm  of  government."  Bolingbroke  and 
his  associates  evidently  dreaded  a  commotion  in 
the  church  and  in  the  country;  for  they  were  care- 
ful to  assure  the  General  Assembly,  "lest  any  late 
occurrence  should  have  possessed  any  of  them  with 
fears  and  jealousies,"  that  it  was  their  firm  purpose 
to  "maintain  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  established 
by  law,  to  protect  its  ministers  from  all  insults,  and 
to  redress  their  just  complaints."  But,  as  Burton 
remarks,  "  whatever  hostility  the  Patronage  Act 
planted  to  grow  up  afterwards  it  was  not  received 
with  great  enmity  by  the  church  in  general,  and 
their  protest  against  it  was  feeble.  The  Abjura- 
tion Act,  in  fact,  created  a  far  more  momentous 
difficulty."  The  presbyterian  clergy  were  now  a 
very  different  body  from  the  stern  uncompromising 
spirits,  who  twenty  years  before  had  stood  out  for 
the  good  old  cause  in  defiance  of  King  William. 
The  infusion  of  prelatical  and  latitudinarian  minis- 
ters had  exercised  a  marked  influence  both  on 
the  preaching  and  the  polity  of  the  church;  and 
though  a  considerable  number  were  prepared  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  the  re-imposition  of  "  the  yoke 
of  bondage,"  the  great  majority,  preferring  "  ex- 
pediency to  principle,"  resolved  to  follow  a  moderate 
and  submissive  course,  and  to  the  great  indignation 
*  Lockhart  Papers,  i.  418. 
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and  grief  of  their  uncompromising  brethren,  they, 
like  Issachar,  "  bowed  their  shoulders  to  bear,  and 
became  servants  unto  tribute." 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  London,  and 
the  rumours  of  further  invasions  of  their  rights 
and  privileges,  had  probably  some  effect  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result.  "  Some  other  projects  were 
mooted,  which  Mr.  Carstairs,"  says  his  biographer, 
M'Cormick,  "  considered  as  more  dangerous  in 
their  tendency  because  they  affected  her  consti- 
tution in  a  more  sensible  manner.  Some  of  her 
enemies  who  were  then  in  the  administration  had 
proposed  that  her  annual  assemblies  should  be  dis- 
continued, as  the  source  of  all  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  then  pursued  by  the  court.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
meet,  but  should  be  prorogued  by  her  Majesty's 
authority  so  soon  as  they  were  constituted.  And, 
to  take  away  the  only  pretext  for  holding  assem- 
blies for  the  future,  or  their  sitting  for  any  time,  a 
bill  was  proposed  obliging  presbyteries,  under  cer- 
tain penalties,  to  settle,  upon  a  presentation,  every 
man  to  whom  the  church  had  given  a  licence  to 
preach,  without  any  further  trial  or  form. 

"  Mr.  Carstairs  saw  very  well  that,  however  pre- 
judicial these  regulations  might  be  deemed  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  yet,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Parliament,  they  would  meet  with  little  oppo- 
sition if  proposed  or  supported  by  the  court.  He 
was  willing,  therefore,  to  compound  matters  with 
the  administration ;  and  upon  condition  that  he 
was  authorized  to  assure  his  brethren  that  no  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  introduce  any  alterations 
in  the  government  or  discipline  of  the  church,  he 
undertook  to  use  all  his  influence  in  order  to  allay 
those  ferments  which  the  late  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament had  occasioned.  Accordingly,  upon  his 
return  to  Scotland  we  find  him  exerting  his  utmost 
endeavours  in  calming  the  spirits  of  such  of  the 
clergy  as,  from  a  misguided  zeal,  were  disposed  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  and  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country."* 

The  Patronage  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  the 
cause  of  great  confusion,  dispeace,  and  contention, 
both  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the  country,  and 
led,  though  indirectly,  both  to  the  secession  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  brethren  in  1733,  and 
to  the  disruption  of  the  church  a  century  later. 
After  remaining  on  the  statute-book  for  the  period 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  it  was  at  length 

Life  of  Carstairs,  pp.  82,  83. 


repealed  in  1874,  and  the  right  of  electing  their 
ministers  was  conferred  on  all  communicants, 
male  and  female  of  full  age,  in  conjunction  with 
adherents  of  the  congregation,  under  regulations 
framed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Oath  of  Abjuration  proved  a  much  more 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  deal  with  at  this 
juncture,  than  even  the  Patronage  Act.  Though 
the  great  majority  of  the  ministers,  with  more  or 
less  reluctance,  consented  to  take  the  oath,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  older  members  regarded 
compliance  as  unlawful  and  sinful  ;  "  and  so," 
says  Wodrow,  "  the  call  being  never  so  plain,  and 
the  penalties  never  so  great,  they  could  not  go 
into  it."  There  seemed  at  one  time  a  great  pro- 
bability that  the  expectations  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church  would  be  gratified,  and  that  a  schism 
would  take  place  between  those  who  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  swear,  and  those  who  did  not 
— the  jurants  and  nonjurants,  as  they  were  called. 
The  former  threatened  to  take  proceedings  in  the 
church  courts  against  the  latter,  while  the  non- 
jurants, in  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  Covenanters, 
wished  to  break  off  all  communion  with  their 
backsliding  brethren.  But  the  more  sagacious 
and  charitable  maintained  that  the  taking  or  re- 
fusing of  the  oath  was  a  matter  for  the  civil,  and  not 
for  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  deal  with.  Mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Carstairs  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  17 13  "for  main- 
taining the  unity  and  peace  of  this  church,"  in 
which  they  "  most  seriously  obtest  all  ministers  and 
people,  charging  them  as  they  regard  the  honour 
of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  this  church,  that  they  abstain  from  all  divisive 
courses  upon  occasion  of  different  sentiments  and 
practices  about  the  said  oath,  and  that  they  would, 
notwithstanding  thereof,  live  in  love  and  Chris- 
tian communion  together.  .  .  .  and  that  all 
judge  charitably  one  of  another  as  having  acted 
according  to  the  light  of  their  conscience  in  this 
matter;  and  therefore,  that  they  carefully  abstain 
from  reproaching  one  another  on  account  of  the 
said  different  sentiments  and  practices."  Through 
the  influence  of  this  sagacious  adviser  the  danger 
of  a  schism  was  thus  averted,  though  the  contro- 
versy on  this  vexed  question  long  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  produced  alienation 
between  jurant  ministers  and  their  congregations. 

Out  of  the  fierce  contests  engendered  by  the 
Toleration  and  Patronage  Acts  and  the  Abjuration 
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Oath,  the  llillmen,  who  had  resolutely  held  aloof 
from  the  Estahlished  Church,  though  destitute  of 
clerical  superintendence,  obtained  "  the  commence- 
ment of  a  genuine  and  faithful  ministry."  The 
Rev.  John  M'Millan,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
Balmaghie  in  Galloway,  after  a  long  and  keen 
contest  with  the  local  church  courts,  was  at  length 
deposed  in  1707  for  holding  principles  akin  to 
those  of  the  Covenanters,  and  joined  their  society. 
Other  clergymen  were  by  degrees  admitted  to  their 
communion,  and  after  a  long  interval  a  Presbytery 
was  formed  in  1743.  In  this  way  that  highly 
respectable  body,  known  as  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  organized.  It  now  consists  of 
six  Presbyteries,  with  thirty-six  ministers  and 
forty-four  congregations. 

Returning  to  the  civil  history  of  the  time,  we  find 
that  in  all  their  dealings  with  Scotland  the  ministry 
and  the  legislature,  whether  from  ignorance  or  deli- 
berate malice  and  treachery,  pursued  a  course  most 
irritating  and  injurious.  The  Jacobites  watched 
this  growing  alienation  and  resentment  with  malig- 
nant satisfaction,  and  strove  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  deepen  these  feelings.  The  "Yule 
vacance,"  as  it  was  called,  was  restored  by  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  name  of  the  "  Christmas  vacation," 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  both  the  holiday  and 
its  English  designation  were  obnoxious  to  the  Scot- 
tish people.  The  Schism  Act,  which  was  passed 
at  this  time,  had  the  incidental  effect  of  disquali- 
fying Presbyterians  for  civil  offices  in  England, 
although  English  Episcopalians  were  freely  allowed 
to  occupy  similar  situations  in  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  representative  peers  had  hitherto  been 
much  more  tractable  than  the  Commoners;  but, 
as  if  they  were  bent  on  alienating  all  classes  in 
Scotland,  the  House  of  Lords  now  contrived  to 
give  great  offence  to  the  nobles,  and  through  them 
deeply  to  wound  the  national  pride.  In  December, 
1711,  the  Tory  ministry  conferred  a  British  peer- 
age on  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the 
Scottish  Jacobites.  They  had  no  reason  to  expect 
that  this  act  would  attract  any  special  notice,  for 
three  years  earlier  the  duke  of  Qucensberry  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Dover  without  exciting  any 
attention  or  opposition.  But  the  majority  of  the 
Upper  House  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  and 
were  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  strengthen  their 
adherents  among  the  peers.  They  had  good  reason, 
indeed,  to  suspect  that  some  great  stroke  was 


meditated  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Whigs  in  the  Upper  House;  for  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  the  duke  of  Hamilton's 
patent  was  issued,  the  memorable  creation  of  twelve 
peers  in  a  body,  with  that  view,  took  place.  But 
unfortunately  the  political  jealousy  of  the  Whig 
peers  was  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  kin^- 
doms,  and  was  resented  as  a  gross  insult  to 
noblemen  of  much  more  ancient  descent  than  the 
great  body  of  the  English  peers. 

"  It  was  said,"  remarks  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that 
no  Scottish  noble  could  sit  in  that  house  by  any 
other  title  than  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers,  to 
which  number  the  peerage  of  that  kingdom  had 
been  restricted;  and  the  Opposition  pretended  to 
see  great  danger  in  opening  any  other  way  to  their 
getting  into  the  Upper  House,  even  through  the 
grant  of  the  sovereign,  than  the  election  of  their 
own  number.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning 
is  obvious,  seeing  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  the  queen  could  have  made  any  Scotsman  a 
British  peer,  providing  he  was  not  a  peer  in  his 
own  country.  Thus  the  Scottish  peerage  was 
likely  to  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation. 
They  were  peers  already  as  far  as  the  question  of 
all  personal  privileges  went,  but  because  they 
were  such  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  not 
capable  of  holding  the  additional  privilege  of 
sitting  as  legislators,  which  it  was  admitted  the 
queen  could  confer,  with  all  other  immunities, 
upon  any  Scottish  commoner.  Their  case  was 
like  the  bat  in  the  fable,  who  was  rejected  both 
by  birds  and  mice  because  she  had  some  alliance 
with  each  of  them.  A  Scottish  peer  not  being 
one  of  the  elected  sixteen  could  not  be  a  legislator 
in  his  own  country,  for  the  Scottish  Parliament 
was  abolished  ;  and  according  to  this  doctrine  he 
had  become,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  conjectured, 
incapable  of  being  called  to  the  British  House  of 
Peers,  to  which  the  king  could  summon  by  his 
will  any  one,  save  himself  and  his  co-peers  of 
Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers,  after 
a  long  debate  and  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided 
that  no  Scottish  peer,  being  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  Union,  had  a  right  to  sit 
in  that  house." 

In  a  review  of  the  treatment  which  Scotland 
received,  for  a  good  many  years  after  the  union, 
from  the  English  government  and  legislature,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  deserves  the  severest 
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condemnation.  The  immediate  consequences  of 
that  measure  to  the  weaker  and  poorer  country 
were  very  trying,  both  as  regards  national  honour 
and  interest  ;  for  not  only  was  their  cherished 
independence  destroyed,  but  their  retail  trade  was 
seriously  injured,  while  taxation  was  largely 
increased.  The  counteracting  advantages  which 
they  were  to  derive  from  the  union  were  all  in 
the  uncertain  future.  But  instead  of  making 
allowance  for  the  natural  soreness  felt  by  the 
Scottish  people,  the  English  ministry  and  their 
supporters  acted  as  if  their  object  were  in  every 
possible  way  to  wound,  not  merely  the  pride  and 
prejudices,  but  the  self-respect  of  their  northern 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  injure  their  vital  interests. 
If  their  object  had  been  to  exasperate  to  the 
utmost  the  Scottish  nation,  and  to  drive  them  to 
break  off  the  union  by  violence,  they  could  scarcely 
have  adopted  a  method  more  likely  to  gain  their 
end.  "In  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  just 
enumerated,"  says  Burton,  "  the  offensive  act 
was  offensively  done,  and  the  country  was  ever 
reminded  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial 
and  uninterested,  if  not  hostile  strangers.  And 
there  were  plotting  spirits  who,  tempted  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  combatants  in  the  great  parlia- 
mentary conflicts  of  the  time,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  transaction  of  Scottish  business 
to  serve  their  own  objects,  which  were  generally 
hostile  to  the  Union  and  the  Revolution  Settle- 
ment." * 

Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  the  Jacobite  leader, 
frankly  admits  that  this  was  the  policy  which  he 
systematically  pursued.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to 
prepare  those  who  I  knew  would  not  assist  the 
king  out  of  a  principle  of  loyalty  (I  mean  the  west 
country  Presbyterians),  for  receiving  impressions 
that  might  prevail  with  them  on  other  topics, 
I  had,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Abercrombie,  been  at 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  publish,  and  disperse 
among  these  people,  papers  which  gave  from  time 
to  time  full  accounts  of  what  were  like  to  be  the 
consequences  of  the  union,  and  showed  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  the  Scots  to  subsist  under  it." 
After  making  the  statement  already  given  respect- 
ing his  motives  for  pressing  the  Toleration  and 
Patronage  Acts,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  believe  this 
affair  of  the  malt  tax,  as  it  touched  every  man's 
copyhold  and  was  a  general  grievance,  would  be 
the  best  handle  to  inflame  and  keep  up  the  spirit 

*  History  from  the  Revolution,  ii.  81. 


and  resentment  of  the  Scots  against  the  union. 
.  .  .  I  took,  therefore,  whilst  this  affair  of  the 
malt-tax  was  depending,  the  opportunity  of  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  Scots  Tories  being  met  together, 
to  tell  them  that  I  thought  it  was  our  duty  to 
show  the  utmost  resentment  of  the  usage  we  had 
received  ;  and  if  we  made  a  right  use  of  what  had 
happened  to  us,  it  could  not  fail  to  render  us  very 
popular,  and  ingratiate  us  with  our  countrymen 
at  home."  * 

The  cup  was  filled  to  the  brim  by  an  attempt 
to  impose  upon  Scotland  a  malt  tax  of  sixpence 
per  bushel — an  impost  which  was  resisted  as  not 
only  unduly  heavy,  but  as  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Union  Treaty.  It  was  carried, 
however,  in  the  Commons,  as  usual,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  ;  but  when  the  bill  reached 
the  Upper  House,  where,  being  a  bill  of  supply, 
it  could  not  be  formally  discussed,  it  was  resisted 
in  a  way  calculated  to  alarm  both  the  government 
and  the  English  nation.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  union. 
It  was  brought  forward  by  the  earl  of  Findlater 
and  Seafield,  who  at  the  time  had  strenuously 
supported  the  measure,  and  was  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  Scotland  had  been  subjected  to 
intolerable  grievances  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
statesmen.  The  duke  of  Argyll  and  his  brother, 
Lord  Islay,  energetically  supported  the  bill,  and 
spoke  with  becoming  indignation  of  the  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made  on  the  most  sacred 
institutions  of  Scotland,  and  the  insults  which 
had  been  persistently  and  unsparingly  flung  upon 
the  Scottish  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tories  who  had  strenuously  opposed  the  union  at 
every  stage  were  now  its  zealous  defenders.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  three 
on  the  proxies,  the  peers,  present  being  equally 
divided,  fifty-four  on  either  side.f  But  this  open 
dissatisfaction  with  the  union  and  its  results  did 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  forward  the  objects 
of  the  Jacobite  party,  though  their  hopes  at  this 
period  were  very  high.  They  were  well  aware 
that  a  strong  party  in  the  ministry,  headed  by 
Bolingbroke,  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  heir  of  the  Stewart  family,  and  intended  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  on  the  decease  of  the 
queen ;  and  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  Anne 
herself  was  favourable  to  the  succession  of  her 
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brother.'  But  at  this  critical  juncture  they  were  I 
deprived  of  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  from  | 
whose  appointment  as  ambassador  to  the  French 
court  they  expected  most  important  results,  lie 
was  killed  in  a  duel  originating  in  a  quarrel  fastened 
on  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Mohun — a 
villain  alike  hateful  and  contemptible,  who  was 
also  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Tories  alleged  that  I 
Mohun  had  been  stimulated  to  challenge  the  duke 
by  some  violent  members  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
were  desirous  to  remove  a  formidable  antagonist 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  they  also  affirmed  that  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  killed,  not  by  his  antag- 
onist, but  by  General  Macartney,  Mohun's  second. 
Whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  Macartney  gave 
some  colour  to  this  accusation  by  absconding  ;  but 
in  the  subsequent  reign  he  surrendered,  and  was 
brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  though  the  evidence 
adduced  in  his  favour  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

*  Lockhart  says,  "  That  the  queen  did  Cor  a  long  time  design  her 
brother's  restoration  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  was  prevailed 
with  to  postpone  and  delay  it  partly  by  her  own  timorous  nature, 
partly  by  the  dissensions  and  discords  of  her  ministry,  and  partly  by 
the  tricks,  intrigues,  and  pretences  of  the  Lord  Oxford,  in  whom  for  a 
long  time  she  placed  entire  confidence,  and  could  scarce  at  last  be 
persuaded  that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  .  .  .  It  pleased  Gud,  by  the 
queen's  death,  to  blast  all  our  hopes  and  expectations." 

VOL.  IV. 


The  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  did  not, 
|  however,  put  an  end  to  the  Jacobite  intrigues 
for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  family.  Lord 
Bolingbrokc  himself  went  on  a  mission  to  Paris, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  negotiations 
which  he  conducted  with  the  French  court  had 
for  their  object  the  succession  of  the  Chevalier  to 
I  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  herself  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714, 
proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expectations  of  the 
Jacobite  party,  and  the  accession  of  George,  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  paralysed  both  the  energies 
and  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  for  years  intrigued 
and  toiled  to  restore  to  the  exiled  prince  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancestors.  Anne  was  only  fifty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  her  reign 
had  lasted  for  twelve  years.  This  princess  was 
fitted  rather  for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  for 
those  of  a  sovereign  of  a  great  country.  Her 
lack  of  talent  was  indicated  by  the  dull  inexpres- 
sive appearance  of  her  face  ;  but  she  was  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  affection,  a  good  mother,  a  warm 
friend,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.  She  was  the  last 
of  the  direct  line  of  the  Stewarts  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  or  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Anne  was  succeeded  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
under  the  title  o£  George  I.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  proclaimed  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  August,  1714,  with 
peculiar  solemnity  and  splendour,  in  presence  of 
a  most  brilliant  assemblage  comprising  a  large 
number  of  leading  Scottish  noblemen.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  great' 
body  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  England  ; 
but  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  family  in  both 
kingdoms,  deeply  mortified  at  the  disappointment 
of  their  fondly-cherished  hopes,  in  no  long  time 
began  to  plct  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts. 
The  injudicious  conduct  of  the  new  king  and  his 
advisers  contributed  not  a  little  to  drive  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites  into  rebellion,  for  he  not  only  placed 
all  the  important  offices  in  the  kingdom,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  but 
aided  them  in  adopting  measures  of  vindictive 
retaliation  upon  their  opponents.  Among  the 
most  prominent  and  powerful  of  the  adherents  of 
the  late  administration  who  were  thus  put  under 
the  ban,  was  John  Erskine,  eleventh  earl  of  Mar, 
who  was  Scottish  secretary  of  State  during  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  a  zealous  Whig 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  lent  all  his  influence 
to  carry  that  important  measure  ;  but  his  political 
principles  seem  to  have  sat  upon  him  very  loosely, 
as  he  had  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  his  former 
associates  and  adopting  the  creed,  and  attaching 
himself  to  the  party,  of  Bolingbroke.   On  the  death 
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of  Queen  Anne,  in  common  with  the  other  heads 
of  the  Tory  party,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  the  new  sovereign.  Accordingly,  be- 
fore King  George  left  Holland,  Mar  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  in  which,  after  pleading  the  loyalty 
of  his  ancestors,  his  own  services  at  the  Union, 
and  the  part  he  took  in  passing  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession, he  declares  : — "  Your  Majesty  shall  ever 
find  me  as  faithful  and  dutiful  a  subject  and 
servant  as  ever  any  of  my  family  have  been  to 
the  crown,  or  as  I  have  been  to  my  late  mis- 
tress the  queen.  As  your  accession  to  the  crown 
hath  been  quiet  and  peaceable,  may  your  Majesty's 
reign  be  long  and  prosperous ;  and  that  your 
people  may  soon  have  the  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion of  your  presence  among  them,  is  the  earnest 
and  fervent  wish  of  him  who  is,  with  the  humblest 
duty  and  respect,  your  Majesty's  most  faithful, 
most  dutiful,  and  most  obedient  servant."* 

But  this  thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  selfish 
politician  was  not  satisfied  to  rest  his  claims  to 
royal  favour  on  his  past  services  and  glowing  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty.  He  professed  to  hold  in  his 
hands  the  allegiance  of  the  Highland  clans,  and 
had  ^obtained  from  Lochiel,  Glengarry,  Macleod, 
Keppoch,  Mackintosh,  Cluny  Macpherson,  and 
other  leading  chiefs,  a  document  authorizing  him 
to  assure  the  government  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
new  sovereign,  and  to  declare  that  as  they  were 
always  ready  to  follow  the  earl's  directions  in 
serving  Queen  Anne,  so  they  would  now  be 
equally  forward  to  concur  with  him  in  faithfully 

*  Annals  of  King  George,  22. 
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serving  King  George.  They  entreated  his  advice 
how  they  might  best  offer  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty  upon  his  coming  over  to  Britain,  and 
they  ended  by  expressing  their  anxiety  on  all 
occasions  to  receive  his  lordship's  counsel  and 
direction  how  they  might  be  most  useful  to  the 
royal  government. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  loyal 
address  in  a  similar  spirit,  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Grange,  brother  to  Mar,  and  signed  by  the  chiefs, 
was  intrusted  to  the  earl  to  be  presented  to  the 
king  on  his  arrival,  but  that  the  new  sovereign 
refused  to  receive  a  document  which  he  believed 
to  have  been  prepared  at  the  court  of  the  exiled 
family.  Such  treatment  of  the  leaders  of  a  numer- 
ous and  powerful  party  in  the  state  was  most 
unwise,  and  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  King  William  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  It  is  well  observed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  that  "  a  monarch  whose  claim  to  obedience 
is  yet  young,  ought  in  policy  to  avoid  an  immedi- 
ate quarrel  with  any  part  of  his  subjects  who  are 
ready  to  profess  allegiance,  as  such.  His  authority 
is  like  a  transplanted  tree,  subject  to  injury  from 
each  sudden  blast,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
secured  from  such  until  it  is  gradually  connected 
by  the  ramification  of  its  roots,  incorporating 
themselves  with  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 
A  sudden  gust  may  in  the  one  case  overturn 
what,  in  the  other,  can  defy  the  rage  of  a  continued 
tempest.  It  seems  at  least  certain,  that  in  bluntly 
and  in  a  disparaging  manner  refusing  an  address 
expressing  allegiance  and  loyalty,  and  affronting 
the  haughty  courtier  by  whom  it  was  presented, 
King  George  exposed  his  government  to  the 
desperate  alternative  of  civil  war,  and  the  melan- 
choly expedient  of  closing  it  by  bringing  many 
noble  victims  to  the  scaffold,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  had  never  been  stained 
with  British  bloodshed  for  political  causes."  The 
blame  of  this  impolitic  procedure,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  imputed  to  the  new  king  (who,  as  a 
foreigner,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of 
Scotland,  and  especially  of  the  Highlands),  but  to 
his  responsible  advisers  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 
They,  however,  preferred  the  gratification  of  their 
own  vindictive  feelings  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1714,  the  earl  of 
Mar  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  secretary  of 


State  for  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of  Montrose  was 
appointed  in  his  room.  But,  though  the  earl  must 
have  been  deeply  mortified  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  advances  to  the  new  sovereign  had  been  re- 
jected, he  lingered  on  in  London  for  nearly  a  year, 
evidently  with  the  hope  that  he  might  even  yet 
obtain  a  share  of  the  royal  favour,  and  be  restored 
to  office.  His  recent  marriage  to  Lady  Frances 
Pierrepoint,  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of  King- 
ston, and  sister  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague — a  leading  Whig  family — showed  that 
he  was  still  inclined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  that 
party.  He  seems  at  last  to  have  been  convinced 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  restoration  to  place 
and  power  under  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and 
he  determined  to  revenge  on  the  king  and  his 
councillors  the  contumely  with  which  his  offers 
of  service  had  been  received. 

The  disaffected  nobleman,  however,  kept  up 
appearances  to  the  last.  On  the  1st  August,  1715, 
he  attended  a  levee  at  court,  and  set  out  next  day 
for  Scotland,  to  organize  an  insurrection  against 
the  government.  He  embarked  at  Gravesend  on 
board  a  Newcastle  cutter,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
workman,  accompanied  by  Major-general  Hamilton 
and  Colonel  Hay.  The  better  to  conceal  their 
rank,  they  wrought  for  their  passage.  On  landing 
at  Newcastle  they  hired  a  vessel  which  conveyed 
them  to  Elie  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  a  county  in 
which  the  Jacobite  interest  was  strong  among  the 
landed  gentry.  Here  he  met  with  cordial  promises 
of  support,  though  some  of  the  leading  Jacobites 
were  disposed  to  hesitate  before  risking  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Upon 
leaving  Fifeshire  on  the  10th  of  August,  Mar 
proceeded  from  the  house  of  one  friend  to  another, 
until  he  reached  his  own  estates  at  Braemar,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  During  his  journey  to  the  north, 
he  sent  invitations  to  the  leading  Jacobite  gentry 
and  Highland  chiefs  to  take  part  in  a  grand  hunting 
match,  in  Braemar  Forest,  on  the  27th. 

On  the  day  appointed  there  was  a  numerous 
gathering  of  the  clans,  and  among  other  influential 
noblemen  and  chiefs  there  were  present  the  marquis 
of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  ;  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Athole  ;  the  earls  of  Seaforth,  Southcsk,  Marischal, 
Errol,  Traquair,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and  Linlith- 
gow; the  viscounts  of  Kilsyth,  Kenmure,  Kingston, 
and  Stormont ;  the  lords  Rollo,  Duffus,  Drummond, 
Strathallan,  Ogilvy,  and  Nairn;  the  chief  of  Glen- 
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garry,  and  Campbell  of  Glendaruel,  as  representing 
the  powerful  earl  of  Breadalbane.  The  muster 
was  a  very  formidable  one,  for  these  chiefs  could 
bring  into  the  field  on  the  shortest  notice  many 
thousands  of  retainers  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  quite  able  to  contend  with  any  regular 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  them. 

Mar  had  no  claims  to  superiority,  either  as  a 
soldier  or  a  statesman ;  but  he  was  a  fluent  and 
plausible  speaker,  and  his  manners  were  most 
insinuating.  He  addressed  the  assembled  council 
in  an  elaborate  speech,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  high-spirited  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  lamented  with  tears 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  promoting  that  "  accursed 
treaty,"  the  Union,  by  which  their  ancient  liberties 
had  been  "  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  whose  power  to  enslave  them  was  far  too 
great,  and  their  design  to  do  it  daily  visible." 
He  was  determined  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  to 
arm  his  tenants  and  friends,  to  aid  in  vindicating 
the  independence  of  their  country,  and  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  their  rightful  sovereign  to 
the  throne  of  these  realms.  He  held  out  strong 
hopes  that  there  would  be  a  general  rising  in 
England,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  receive 
effectual  assistance  from  France.  He  stated  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  military  chest  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds — an  enormous  sum  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Highland  chiefs  of  those 
days  ;  and  concluded  by  informing  the  council 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Chevalier  a  com- 
mission as  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  though 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  did 
not  actually  possess  such  a  document  until  a 
month  later. 

The  intimation  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
reached  the  chiefs  during  their  consultations,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  in  deterring 
them  from  their  hazardous  enterprise.  All  the 
persons  present  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  earl  of  Mar  as  the  lieutenant  of 
King  James;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
immediately  return  to  their  own  estates,  and  raise 
their  men  to  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  on 
the  appointed  day. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  standard  of  the 
Chevalier  was  raised  at  Kirkmichael,  a  village  of 
Braemar,  by  the  earl  in  person,  attended  by  only 
about  sixty  men;  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 


the  Chevalier  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland.  It  was  noticed  at  the  time 
by  the  superstitious  Highlanders,  as  an  omen  of 
ill-fortune,  that  at  the  moment  the  pole  was  planted 
in  the  ground  the  gilt  ball  fell  from  the  top.  The 
next  step  taken  by  the  insurgent  leader  was  to 
issue  several  pompous  addresses  and  manifestoes, 
calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  repair  in  arms  to 
the  standard  of  their  rightful  sovereign;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  own  vassals  were  ordered  to  join  him 
at  once  under  pain  of  having  their  property  imme- 
diately burned  if  they  refused  to  obey  the  summons. 
Clan  after  clan  repaired  with  all  speed  to  the 
Jacobite  standard,  and  the  earl  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  though  irregular  force, 
composed  of  men  accustomed  to  arms  and  hearty 
in  the  cause.  The  Chevalier  was  in  the  meantime 
proclaimed  at  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  the  other 
principal  towns  in  the  North,  by  the  leading  noble- 
men in  their  respective  districts.  The  town  of 
Perth — a  position  of  great  importance — fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  were  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Tay. 

Meanwhile  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  a  number 
of  Jacobites  in  the  capital  to  surprise  the  castle, 
which  was  well  stored  with  arms  and  provisions, 
the  possession  of  which  would  have  been  of  vast 
importance  to  their  cause.  The  conspirators  were 
about  eighty  in  number,  and  were  chiefly  High- 
landers, with  Lord  Drummond  at  their  head. 
Having  gained  over  four  soldiers  in  the  garrison 
by  liberal  promises  of  money  and  promotion,  they 
arranged  to  scale  the  castle  rock  at  a  place  on 
the  north,  near  the  sally  port,  where  it  is  less 
precipitous  than  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
arranged  that  one  of  these  soldiers  was  to  drop 
from  the  wall  a  rope,  to  which  the  conspirators 
were  to  fasten  a  scaling  ladder  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, that  would  admit  four  men  at  once. 
This  was  to  be  drawn  up  by  their  accomplice,  and 
fastened  to  a  long  stake  within  the  wall.  As  soon 
as  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  for- 
tress the  conspirators  were  to  fire  three  cannon 
as  a  signal  to  their  associates  in  Fife,  who  were 
then  to  kindle  beacons  on  the  tops  of  the  hills; 
and  these  fires,  continued  northward  from  height 
to  height,  were  to  carry  tidings  of  their  success 
to  the  Jacobite  general,  who  was  then  to  push 
forward  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Edinburgh. 

The  scheme,  which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
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on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  was  well 
planned,  and  if  common  prudence  and  energy  had 
been  displayed  in  its  execution,  might  have  been 
successful.  But  one  of  the  plotters,  a  Mr.  Arthur, 
had  disclosed  the  secret  to  his  brother,  an  Edin- 
burgh physician,  and  he  in  turn  revealed  it  to  his 
wife.  The  lady,  whose  sympathies  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  government,  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  anonymous  communication  to  the 
lord  justice-clerk,  disclosing  the  conspiracy.  Her 
letter  did  not  reach  his  lordship  till  ten,  and  his 
express  warning  to  the  governor  was  not  delivered 
at  the  castle  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
9th,  so  that,  if  the  conspirators  had  been  punc- 
tual and  energetic,  their  enterprise  might  have 
succeeded  in  spite  of  the  disclosure.  But  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  spent  several  hours  carousing  at 
a  tavern  until  long  after  the  time  appointed.  The 
result  was  that  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  bribed 
were  in  the  act  of  drawing  up  the  ladders  when 
the  time  for  the  change  of  guard  arrived,  and  the 
Ibotsteps  of  the  patrol  who  were  to  relieve  the 
sentinels  were  heard  approaching  the  spot.  One 
of  their  accomplices  immediately  fired  his  piece, 
and  called  out  that  the  plot  was  ruined.  His 
companions  at  the  same  time  let  go  the  ropes. 
The  conspirators  dispersed  with  all  haste,  but  four 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of 
the  city  guard,  who  had  been  despatched  at  the 
instance  of  the  lord  justice-clerk  to  patrol  round 
the  outside  of  the  castle.  "  Thus  through  the 
combined  influence  of  wine  and  women  was  this 
daring  scheme  defeated." 

Meanwhile  the  government  were  taking  active 
measures  to  protect  the  country  against  the  threat- 
ened descent  of  the  Highland  clans.  An  Act  was 
passed  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  any  person  who  should  seize  the  Pre- 
tender, if  he  ventured  to  set  foot  in  the  country. 
A  resolution  was  also  passed  by  the  Commons 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  put  into  a 
fit  state  of  defence,  and  that  adequate  supplies  of 
men  and  money  should  be  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended 
for  six  months.  An  Act  was  passed  for  "  en- 
couraging all  superior  vassals,  landlords,  and 
tenants  in  Scotland  who  do,  and  shall  continue 
in,  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  King 
George,"  by  which  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a  crown 
vassal  were  guilty  of  treason,  then  his  tenant  the 
sub-vassal  became  entitled  to  take  his  place  and 


enter  into  his  right  as  holding  directly  from  the 
crown.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crown  vassal 
remained  loyal  and  the  sub-vassal  took  part  in  the 
rebellion,  the  share  of  the  latter  in  the  land  should 
revert  to  his  superior.  In  order  to  frustrate  a 
device  very  common  in  Scotland  at  that  time  for 
preserving  the  estates  to  the  family,  whether  the 
rebellion  proved  successful  or  not,  it  was  enacted 
that  "  no  entails,  family  settlements,  or  gratuitous 
transferences  of  property  made  after  the  1st  of 
August,  1714,  by  persons  subsequently  convicted 
of  high  treason,  should  be  sustained  as  legal. 
The  crown  lawyers  were  empowered  "  at  any 
time  between  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  and 
the  23rd  of  January,  1716,"  to  summon  those 
"  who  have  their  estates  or  ordinary  residence 
within  Scotland "  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  or 
elsewhere  to  produce  guarantees  for  their  loyalty. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  statute  no  fewer  than 
sixty-two  nobles,  large  proprietors,  and  chiefs,  were 
cited  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Only  two  out  of 
the  whole  number  complied  with  the  summons, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  peremptory 
and  injudicious  citation  induced  not  a  few  of  the 
waverers  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  insurgents. 
The  powerful  but  crafty  and  unscrupulous  earl  of 
Breadalbane  excused  himself  for  his  failure  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh,  by  alleging  that  he  was 
troubled  with  so  many  maladies  and  infirmities 
that  he  was  wholly  incapacitated  for  travelling  to 
the  metropolis;  but  the  next  day  he  joined  the 
camp  of  the  rebels.  All  suspected  persons  were 
now  arrested  and  committed  to  prison ;  and  among 
other  leading  Jacobites  the  earls  of  Home,  Wig- 
toun,  and  Kinnoul,  Lord  Dcskford,  and  Lockhart 
of  Carnwath,  were  put  in  ward  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh. 

General  Whitham,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Scotland,  had  taken  up  his  position 
at  Stirling  with  about  twenty-five  hundred  men, 
to  protect  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  But  he  was 
now  superseded  by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  whose 
immense  territorial  influence,  as  well  as  his  mili- 
tary experience  and  popularity  among  his  country- 
men, peculiarly  fitted  him  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  at  this  crisis.  His  Grace  displayed 
his  usual  promptitude  in  entering  upon  his  duties. 
Quitting  London  on  the  8th  of  September,  he 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  1  1th,  and  having  issued 
instructions  that  the  defences  of  the  castle  should 
be  strengthened,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to 
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Stirling.  He  did  not  bring  with  him  a  single 
battalion  of  troops  or  one  piece  of  artillery,  and 
found  at  Stirling  no  more  than  one  thousand  foot 
and  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  numbering  only 
live  hundred  men.  He  lost  no  time,  however,  in 
sending  invitations  to  the  friends  of  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty  in  the  Lowlands  to  raise  a  body  of 
"  well-armed  men  ready  to  serve  his  Majesty." 
Volunteers  speedily  poured  in  from  various  quar- 
ters to  reinforce  the  small  body  of  troops  under 
the  duke's  command.  Glasgow  sent  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Black- 
adder,  an  officer  of  tried  merit.  "  Fencible  men" 
were  also  raised  by  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  Green- 
ock, and  other  towns  in  the  west  country.  Four 
hundred  men  were  enlisted  by  Lord  Polwarth  in 
Berwickshire,  and  three  hundred  by  the  duke  of 
Douglas  in  Clydesdale.  Argyll's  own  clan,  how- 
ever, were  retained  at  Inverary  to  repel  a  threat- 
ened inroad  from  General  Gordon  with  a  party  of 
Mar's  followers ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Dumfries 
volunteers  was  required  at  home  to  act  against 
the  earl  of  Nithsdale  and  the  insurgents  in  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  country,  who  had 
threatened  to  seize  that  town. 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobite  leader  made  his  entry 
into  Perth,  on  the  28th  of  September,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  amounting  to  about  five  thousand  men. 
On  the  same  day  despatches  were  brought  to  him 
from  the  exiled  prince  by  James  Murray,  second 
son  of  the  earl  of  Stormont,  who  was  also  intrusted 
with  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  twelve 
ships  full  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  about  to 
set  sail  from  France,  and  that  the  Chevalier  him- 
self would  follow  without  delay.  Only  a  small 
portion,  however,  of  these  promised  stores  ever 
reached  Scotland;  but  a  vessel  which  had  been 
freighted  at  Lcith  with  four  hundred  and  twenty 
stand  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  loyal  clans  in 
Sutherlandshire  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Burntisland,  and  was  there  captured  by  a 
detachment  of  troops  from  Perth,  under  the  Mas- 
ter of  Sinclair.  Mar's  military  chest  was  now 
empty,  and  an  immediate  supply  of  money  was 
urgently  required.  He  therefore  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular to  such  persons  as  he  thought  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  this  emergency,  urging 
them  to  lend  their  money  towards  so  good  a 
cause,  "  for  which  a  great  many  substantial  and 
worthy  men  had  ventured  their  all."  He  also 
issued  instructions  for  collecting  the  land  tax  ; 


and  as  this  assessment  fell  lightly  upon  the  burghs, 
Mar  exacted  from  the  principal  citizens  the  pay- 
ment of  a  much  larger  sum  in  the  shape  of  "  a 
benevolence  for  the  good  cause."  In  this  way, 
partly  from  the  taxes,  partly  by  forced  gifts  and 
loans,  the  rebel  general  was  able  to  give  each 
soldier  in  his  army  an  allowance  of  threepence  a 
day  and  three  loaves,  or  that  quantity  of  meal  in 
place  of  the  bread.  A  printing  press  was  also 
provided,  from  which  numerous  proclamations, 
addresses,  and  manifestoes  were  issued  setting  forth 
"  the  undoubted  right "  of  the  Chevalier  "  to  the 
throne  of  these  realms,"  and  warning  all  Scotch- 
men of  "  the  sin  and  danger "  of  obeying  the 
"  rebellious  orders  published  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  pretended  king's  forces  in  this 
kingdom." 

Mar  was,  however,  utterly  unfit  for  the  position 
which  he  had  assumed.  He  had  neither  the  mili- 
tary talent  and  experience,  nor  the  energy  and 
activity,  necessary  for  the  leadership  of  such  a 
difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise.  His  obvious 
course  was  to  have  marched  at  once  to  Stirling, 
where  the  handful  of  troops  under  the  duke  of 
Argyll  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the 
field,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  retire  on 
his  approach.  The  passage  of  the  Forth  once  laid 
open  and  the  castle  of  Stirling  secured,  the  whole 
of  Scotland  would  have  speedily  fallen  into  his 
hands.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  well  observed, 
"  With  a  far  less  force  than  Mar  had  at  his  dis- 
posal Montrose  gained  eight  victories  and  overran 
Scotland ;  with  fewer  numbers  of  Highlanders 
Dundee  gained  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie ;  and 
with  about  half  the  troops  assembled  at  Perth 
Charles  Edward  in  1745  marched  as  far  as  Derby, 
and  gained  two  victories  over  regular  troops 
But  in  1715,  by  one  of  those  misfortunes  which 
dogged  the  House  of  Stewart  since  the  days  of 
Robert  II.,  they  wanted  a  man  of  military  talent 
just  at  the  time  when  they  possessed  an  unusual 
quantity  of  military  means."  Week  after  week 
Mar  lingered  at  Perth  in  senseless  inactivity, 
wasting  his  means,  exhausting  the  slender  re- 
sources of  the  chiefs,  damping  the  spirit  of  the 
clans  and  diminishing  their  numbers,  while  both 
the  resources  and  the  forces  of  his  opponent  were 
steadily  increasing. 

Up  to  this  time  the  English  Jacobites  had  done 
nothing  to  support  the  rising  of  their  friends  in 
the  north;  but  now  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of 
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Northumberland,  along  with  a  few  Protestants 
who  were  favourable  to  the  cause,  were  virtually 
driven  to  take  arms  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  issuing  of  warrants 
to  apprehend  the  leading  men  of  their  party. 
Among  those  who  were  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
custody  were  Thomas  Forster  of  Bamborough, 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland, and  the  earl  of  Derwentwatcr,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  illegitimate  daughters  of  Charles 
II.  Having  been  warned  of  their  danger  the  earl 
and  Mr.  Forster  absconded,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  hiding ;  but  after  consulting  their  friends 
they  ultimately  resolved  to  take  the  field.  Their 
first  rendezvous  was  at  a  place  called  Greenrigg, 
where  they  met  on  the  6th  of  October  to  the 
number  of  about  sixty,  mostly  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen and  their  servants.  Thence  they  marched 
in  succession  to  Plainfield  on  the  river  Coquet, 
Eothbury,  Warkworth,  and  Alnwick,  proclaiming 
James  III.  at  the  last  two  places  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  They  entered  Morpeth  on  the  10th  ; 
their  numbers  now  increased  to  three  hundred 
horsemen,  but  having  neither  arms  to  equip  nor 
money  to  pay  the  country  people  who  offered  to 
join  them.  Mr.  Forster,  though  a  weak,  vacil- 
lating, spiritless  creature,  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander, merely  because  he  was  a  Protestant ;  it 
being  considered  inexpedient  to  place  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Newcastle  the  insur- 
gents turned  aside  to  Hexham,  where  they  again 
proclaimed  King  James.  Having  sent  a  message 
to  the  earl  of  Mar,  informing  him  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  requesting  a  reinforcement  of  in- 
fantry, they  marched  once  more  to  Rothbury  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Jaco- 
bites, about  two  hundred  in  number,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  under  Lord  Kenmure  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland. 

When  intelligence  of  these  movements  reached 
the  earl  of  Mar,  though  he  still  with  obstinate 
fatuity  refused  to  quit  Perth  or  to  make  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  he 
resolved  to  despatch  a  body  of  about  two  thousand 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents  of  the  south. 
The  officer  selected  for  this  service  was  Brigadier 
Macintosh — Old  Borlum  as  he  was  usually  called — 
a  rough-handed  and  unscrupulous  soldier,  but  pos- 
sessed of  great  experience,  energy,  and  intrepidity. 
The  Firth  of  Forth  was  watched  by  three  English 


men-of-war  to  guard  against  any  such  attempt ; 
but  by  a  dexterous  stratagem  their  commanders 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  insurgents  intended 
to  cross  the  firth  at  Burntisland,  and  they  accord- 
ingly took  up  their  position  opposite  that  place, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  fort  and  harbour.  Having 
effected  this  diversion,  Macintosh,  who  had  secured 
all  the  boats  at  Crail,  Pittenweem,  and  other  small 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fife,  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Burntisland,  embarked  his  men  secretly 
on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  October.  The  first 
detachment  had  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  second  fleet  of  boats  were  on  their  way  before 
they  were  discovered  by  the  English  men-of-war, 
who  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
But  wind  and  tide  were  both  against  them,  and 
they  could  do  nothing  but  send  their  boats  in 
pursuit.  Only  one  of  the  insurgents'  boats  was 
captured,  and  forty  men  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
few  others,  having  between  two  and  three  hundred 
men  on  board,  under  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  were 
driven  upon  the  Isle  of  May,  though  they  ultimately 
made  their  way  back  to  the  Fife  shore.  But  the 
remainder,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men, 
arrived  in  safety  at  North  Berwick,  Aberlady,  and 
Gullane. 

Macintosh  had  received  instructions  to  march 
with  all  celerity  to  the  Borders,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  junction  with  the  southern  insurgents, 
and  then  operating  upon  Argyll's  rear,  inclosing 
him  in  what  Mar  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  "  a 
hose-net."  But  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
capital,  and  the  reports  which  reached  him  of  the 
consternation  of  the  citizens  at  his  daring  enter- 
prise, tempted  the  brigadier  to  make  an  attack 
upon  the  town — "  an  unlucky  mistake,"  as  Mar 
afterwards  termed  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  after 
stopping  at  Haddington  only  a  single  night  to 
proclaim  the  Chevalier  and  refresh  his  men,  the 
insurgent  leader  pushed  rapidly  towards  Edinburgh, 
which  was  about  seventeen  miles  distant.  But  on 
reaching  Jock's  Lodge,  within  a  mile  of  the  city, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October,  he  learned 
that  the  citizens,  animated  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  active  and  courageous  provost,  Mr.  Campbell, 
had  taken  up  arms  to  repel  the  threatened  attack, 
and  that  the  duke  of  Argyll,  to  whom  the  provost 
had  sent  immediate  notice  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  city  was  exposed,  had  just  reached  the  West 
Port,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  dragoons  and 
two  hundred  foot  soldiers  mounted  on  farm  horses 
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In  these  circumstances,  finding  that  their  attempt 
to  surprise  the  capital  had  failed,  the  Highlanders 
turned  aside  to  Leith,  where  they  broke  open  the 
prison  and  released  their  comrades  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  men-of-war  on  their  passage  across 
the  Forth.  Having  obtained  a  seasonable  supply 
of  provisions  and  brandy  from  the  custom-house, 
they  took  possession  of  the  citadel — a  strong  fort 
which  had  been  erected  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
gates  had  been  removed,  but  the  ramparts  and 
ditch  remained ;  and  artillery  having  been  obtained 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  entrances 
barricaded  with  stones,  beams  of  wood,  and  carts 
filled  with  earth,  they  were  quite  prepared  to  repel 
any  assault  that  might  be  made  upon  them  by  the 
royal  forces.  Next  morning  the  duke  of  Argyll 
appeared  before  the  citadel,  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  But  he  was  informed  in 
reply  that  "  surrender  was  a  word  they  did  not 
understand.  Quarter  they  were  determined  neither 
to  take  nor  to  give.  And  if  his  Grace  was  prepared 
to  give  an  assault,  they  were  no  less  prepared  to 
receive  it." 

After  deliberately  reconnoitering  the  fort,  Argyll 
was  satisfied  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  attack 
it  with  any  prospect  of  success  until  he  should 
obtain  the  assistance  of  artillery,  and  therefore 
marched  back  to  Edinburgh.  Borlum,  however, ' 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  and 
that  the  attack  was  only  postponed  in  order  that 
it  might  be  made  next  day  with  the  certainty 
of  ultimate  success.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
abandon  the  place  by  stealth  during  the  night,  and 
to  resume  his  march  to  the  south.  Accordingly, 
at  nine  o'clock  when  the  night  had  set  in,  taking 
advantage  of  a  cloudy  sky  he  led  his  men  eastward 
round  the  head  of  the  pier,  where  the  water  was 
shallow;  and  completely  unobserved  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  placed  no  spies  in  that  quarter,  he  reached 
Musselburgh  before  midnight.  Early  next  morning 
(October  16)  the  Highlanders  arrived  at  Seton 
House,  the  mansion  of  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Win- 
toun,  which  was  protected  by  a  strong  garden 
wall.  Here  they  remained  three  days,  threatened 
but  not  attacked  by  the  government  forces  and 
the  loyal  volunteers.  But  on  the  19th,  Macintosh, 
having  received  fresh  orders  from  Mar,  evacuated 
this  stronghold  and  proceeded  towards  the  Borders. 
It  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  do  so  unmolested,  but  for  the  fact  that  Argyll 
had  hastily  returned  to  Stirling  on  receiving  inlbr- 
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matiort  that  Mar  had  quitted  Perth,  and  was  on  his 
march  towards  the  Forth  at  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand men.  But  on  the  duke's  approach  the  rebel 
general  returned  to  Perth,  and  relapsed  into  his 
former  state  of  supineness  and  inactivity. 

Meanwhile  Macintosh  was  on  his  march  south- 
wards through  the  wilds  of  Lammermoor,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October  he  joined  the  forces  under 
Lord  Kenmure  and  Mr.  Forster  at  Kelso,  on  the 
Tweed,  which  had  been  hastily  evacuated  by  a 
body  of  militia  and  volunteers.  The  combined 
forces  of  the  insurgents,  when  mustered  in  Kelso, 
were  found  to  amount  to  about  six  hundred  horse 
and  fourteen  hundred  foot,  mostly  Highlanders. 

They  remained  in  Kelso  from  the  22nd  to  the 
27th  of  October,  uncertain  as  to  the  course  which 
they  should  pursue.  The  English  portion  of  the 
insurgents  proposed  that  they  should  march  south- 
wards and  engage  General  Carpenter,  who  was 
advancing  against  them  at  the  head  of  about  nine 
hundred  cavalry — newly  levied  troops  who  would 
have  been  easily  beaten.  The  Scots,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  they  should  march  to  the  north 
and  attack  the  duke  of  Argyll  in  the  rear,  while 
the  earl  of  Mar  assailed  him  in  front  ;  in  this  way 
they  contended  that  there  was  every  probability 
that  the  royal  army  now  posted  at  Stirling  would 
be  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  the  country  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobites.  The  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  plans  prevented  the  cordial 
adoption  of  either  ;  and  at  last  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon,  which,  like  most  half  measures,  was 
not  heartily  adopted  by  either  party,  and  com- 
pletely failed  of  success. 

Proceeding  along  the  border  by  Jedburgh  and 
Hawick  to  Langholm,  the  insurgents,  wrangling 
and  disputing  at  every  stage  as  to  the  course 
they  should  pursue,  at  length  resolved  to  enter 
England,  where  they  confidently  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry.  Macintosh, 
who  had  hitherto  opposed  this  scheme,  now  sup- 
ported it,  because,  as  he  declared,  there  was  "both 
meat,  men,  and  money,"  to  be  found  in  England. 
Lord  Derwentwater  protested  against  this  step  as 
certain  to  end  in  ruin;  but  his  remonstrances  were 
unheeded.  The  earl  of  Wintoun  was  so  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  projected  march  into  England, 
that  he  quitted  the  rebel  army  with  his  troop  and 
set  out  for  his  own  country.  He  was  induced, 
however,  to  return  by  a  messenger  from  the  council, 
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in  order,  as  he  said,  that  it  might  never  "be  said 
.in  history  to  after  generations  that  the  earl  of 
Wintoun  deserted  King  James'  interest  and  his 
country's  good."  But  a  detachment  of  about  five 
hundred  Highlanders  obstinately  refused  to  follow 
their  commander  into  England,  and  marched  off 
to  the  north  with  their  arms.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  captured  in  Clydesdale  and  committed 
to  prison. 

The  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  weakened  by 
the  desertion  of  their  comrades,  entered  England 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  marched  through 
Cumberland  meeting  no  opposition,  but  receiving 
no  assistance  until  they  reached  Kirby,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  Lancashire.  At  Lancaster  they  re- 
leased a  number  of  their  Jacobite  friends  who  were 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail ;  and  at  Preston  they 
were  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentry  of  the  district,  with  their  tenantry 
and  servants,  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred. But  most  of  these  new  recruits  were  very 
imperfectly  armed,  and  could  be  of  little  use  in  an 
encounter  with  regular  troops. 

The  termination  of  the  inglorious  career  of  the 
insurgents  was,  however,  now  close  at  hand. 
"W  hile  they  were  planning  an  attack  upon  Liver- 
pool, the  royal  forces  were  advancing  towards  them 
from  several  quarters.  General  Carpenter,  who 
had  followed  in  their  rear  along  the  Borders,  was 
now  hastening  by  forced  marches  to  Newcastle  and 
Durham  ;  while  General  Willis,  who  commanded 
in  Cheshire  for  the  government,  was  preparing  to 
attack  them  from  the  opposite  quarter.  So  negli- 
gent and  incompetent  were  the  Jacobite  leaders 
that  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  11th,  when 
Willis  had  reached  Wigan,  that  Forster  was  made 
aware  of  his  approach ;  and  so  utterly  disheartened 
was  he  by  the  news  that,  instead  of  issuing  orders 
to  his  men  or  summoning  his  officers  to  consult 
with  him  in  this  emergency,  he  sent  the  letter  con- 
veying the  intelligence  to  Lord  Kenmure,  and 
retired  to  bed.  The  other  leaders  held  a  hurried 
meeting,  and  having  roused  their  spiritless  and 
incapable  commander  from  his  unseasonable  slum- 
bers, made  preparations  to  resist  the  impending 
attack. 

Preston  is  possessed  of  great  natural  advantages, 
which  might  have  been  turned  to  good  account  by 
the  insurgents  in  their  encounter  with  the  enemy. 
The  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  on  the  south  of  the 
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town,  might  have  been  held  by  a  handful  of  resolute 
men  against  an  army,  and  the  narrow  road  from  the 
bridge  to  the  town,  which  ran  through  a  hollow 
between  two  steep  banks  surmounted  by  strong 
hedges,  was  a  very  dangerous  approach  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  But  the  rebel  general  abandoned 
all  these  exterior  defences,  and  left  river,  bridge, 
and  lane,  open  to  the  assailants.  Barricades  were, 
however,  thrown  up  across  the  principal  streets, 
each  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  troops 
were  posted  in  the  adjoining  houses.  Willis  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  made  a  vigorous  assault  on 
two  of  these  barricades;  but  the  insurgents  poured 
such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  royal  troops  that 
after  a  fierce  conflict,  which  lasted  several  hours, 
they  were  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retire. 

Early  next  morning  (November  12)  General 
Carpenter  came  up  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry. 
The  town  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and  prepar- 
ations were  made  for  a  renewed  attack.  The 
situation  of  the  insurgents  had  now  become  des- 
perate; but  still  the  Highlanders,  and  most  of  the 
Scottish  Jacobites,  were  unwilling  to  surrender, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  sally  out  and  die 
like  men  of  honour  and  courage  with  sword  in 
hand.  But  Forster  had  utterly  lost  heart,  and. 
with  the  consent  of  Lord  Widdrington  and  the 
other  English  noblemen  and  gentry,  he  sent  out 
a  messenger  to  Willis  to  propose  terms  of  sur- 
render. After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  better 
conditions,  the  rebel  general  agreed  to  lay  down 
his  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  prisoners  of  all  classes  taken  at  Preston 
amounted  to  only  fourteen  hundred,  including 
two  hundred  domestic  servants  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause.  There  were 
about  a  thousand  Highlanders  among  the  captives, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  noblemen  and  members 
of  leading  Northumbrian  families,  including  the 
earls  of  Wintoun,  Dcrwentwater,  and  Carnwath, 
Lords  Widdrington,  Nithsdale,  Kenmure,  andNairn. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Lancashire  peasants 
who  joined  them  at  Preston,  being  doubtless  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape  from  the  town  before  the 
capitulation.  Only  seventeen  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed  in  the  defence,  but  between  sixty  and 
seventy  of  the  royal  soldiers  were  slain,  and  as 
many  were  wounded.  The  treatment  the  Jaco- 
bites received  on  laying  down  their  arms  was 
16 
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discreditable  in  the  extreme  to  their  captors ; 
they  were  confined  in  one  of  the  churches, 
and  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  were 
stripped  and  otherwise  ill-treated  by  the  soldiers. 
A  great  number  of  the  Highlanders,  whose  only 
crime  consisted  in  their  devoted  obedience  to 
their  chiefs,  were  banished  to  the  plantations  of 
America,  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  were 
sent  to  Chester  jail,  and  to  Liverpool  and  other 
prisons,  which  were  then  in  a  most  horrible  con- 
dition. The  leaders  were  conveyed  to  London, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
were  conducted  through  the  streets  "in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  procession,  pinioned  with  cords  like 
the  vilest  criminals,  and  loaded  by  the  mob  with 
every  kind  of  abuse  and  insult.  The  noblemen 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  other  cap- 
tives were  divided  among  the  four  principal  prisons 
in  the  city. 

While  ruin  had  thus  overtaken  trie  Northum- 
brian insurgents  and  their  Scotch  allies  Mar  still 
lingered  at  Perth,  indulging  vain  hopes  that  a 
co-operative  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  south 
of  England  by  the  duke  of  Ormond;  and  while 
the  precious  opportunity  of  expelling  the  royal 
forces  from  Scotland  was  rapidly  passing  away,  he 
was  occupying  himself  with  levying  contributions 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  within  his. 
reach.  At  length  having  been  joined,  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  by  the  earl  of  Seaforth  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  six  hun- 
dred horse  (his  army  being  thus  increased  to 
ten  thousand  men,  while  the  duke  of  Argyll  had 
only  about  three  thousand  under  his  command), 
he  considered  himself  strong  enough  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Forth.  Quitting  Perth  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  November,  carrying  with 
them  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  provisions 
for  twelve  days,  the  insurgents  spent  the  first 
night  at  Auchterarder,  where  they  were  joined 
by  General  Gordon  with  the  western  clans.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  12th  they  reached 
the  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Stirling,  where  they  halted,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  under  General  Gordon,  Briga- 
dier Ogilvy,  and  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  were  sent 
forward  to  take  possession  of  Dunblane,  five  miles 
distant. 

As  soon  as  the  tidings  of  these  movements 
reached  the  duke  of  Argyll,  he  at  once  perceived 
that   a  serious   attempt  was   at  last  about  to 


be  made  upon  his  position  at  Stirling.  He  was 
aware  that  Mar  intended  to  approach  the  Forth 
with  his  men  divided  into  four  detachments: 
three  of  these,  consisting  of  a  thousand  each, 
were  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy 
respecting  their  intentions ;  while  the  rebel  gene- 
ral himself,  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  was  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford  a  little  way 
above  Stirling.  Seeing  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  the  slender  force  at  his  command  to 
resist  all  these  bodies  at  the  same  time,  the  duke 
resolved  to  march  at  once  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  insurgents  on  level 
ground,  suitable  for  the  movement  of  his  cavalry, 
in  which  he  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  enemy. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
November,  Argyll  marched  out  from  Stirling  and 
took  possession  of  Dunblane;  but  fearing  a  sur- 
prise, he  stationed  his  troops  for  the  night  on  an 
eminence  about  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
that  town.  The  night  was  keen  and  frosty,  but 
his  men  slept  unsheltered  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
the  duke  himself  spent  the  night  upon  a  bunch  of 
straw.  The  insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
learning  that  the  royal  forces  were  on  their  march 
to  encounter  them,  halted  at  a  place  called  the 
Bridge  of  Kinbuck,  about  four  miles  from  Dunblane, 
where  they  slept  without  tents  or  covering  of 
any  kind. 

The  ground  which  now  lay  between  the  hostile 
armies  was  a  bare  moor,  swelling  and  uneven,  but 
not  rising  into  any  great  heights.  On  the  east  it 
adjoins  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  on  the  west  slopes 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Allan.  It  bore  the 
name  of  the  Sheriffmuir  from  its  having  formerly 
been  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  militia  of  the 
sheriffdom  of  Menteith. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, both  armies  were  roused  about  break  of 
day,  and  advanced  against  each  other.  The  first 
line  of  the  insurgents,  commanded  by  General 
Gordon,  consisted  often  battalions  of  foot,  chiefly 
Highlanders  under  Clanranald  and  the  captain  of 
Glengarry,  chiefs  of  the  powerful  clan  of  the 
Macdonalds ;  Gordon  of  Glenbucket;  Brigadier 
Ogilvy;  Sir  John  Maclean;  and  the  two  brothers 
of  Sir  Donald  Macdonald  of  Sleat  The  second 
line  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  the  earls  of  Seaforth 
and  Panmure,  Viscount  Strathallan,  Drummond 
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of  Logie  Almond,  and  Robertson  of  Struan.  A 
body  of  cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  extremities 
of  both  lines,  and  there  was  a  reserve  of  about 
eight  hundred  men  posted  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear.  Altogether  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  field 
amounted  to  nearly  nine  thousand  men. 

On  the  other  side  the  duke  of  Argyll  himself 
took  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army, 
assigning  the  left  to  General  Whitham,  and  the 
centre  to  General  Wightman.  His  three  best 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  the  Scots  Greys,  the  earl 
of  Stair's,  and  Evans',  were  under  his  own  charge. 
Six  battalions  of  foot,  numbering  about  eighteen 
hundred  men,  were  intrusted  to  General  Wight- 
man,  and  three  squadrons  of  dragoons  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Whitham.  The 
duke's  second  line  consisted  of  only  two  battalions 
of  foot,  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons  at  each 
extremity. 

Before  putting  his  troops  in  motion  Argyll, 
accompanied  by  his  principal  officers,  rode  to  the 
top  of  an  eminence  above  Dunblane  to  survey 
the  position  of  the  insurgents.  The  party  were 
observed  by  Mar,  who  rightly  conjectured  that  a 
battle  was  intended ;  but  instead  of  at  once  order- 
ing an  attack,  which  with  his  vastly  superior 
numbers  might  have  swept  the  enemy  from  the 
field,  the  rebel  leader  with  his  usual  indecision 
called  a  council  of  war  to  decide  whether  they 
should  fight  or  not.  But  the  chiefs,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  hesitation  of  their  general, 
drowned  his  voice  by  eager  cries  of  Fight  ! 
Fight  !  "  and  we  were  no  sooner  got  to  our  posts," 
says  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  "  than  a  huzza  began, 
with  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  ran 
through  our  whole  army  on  the  hearing  we  had 
resolved  to  fight.  No  man  who  had  a  drop  of 
Scots'  blood  in  him  but  must  have  been  elevated 
to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  his  countrymen  on  that 
occasion." 

The  battle  began  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
insurgents,  who  opened  against  the  royal  forces, 
commanded  by  Argyll  himself,  a  fire  so  well 
sustained  and  effective  as  to  extort  the  admiration 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  in  the  hostile 
army.  The  duke,  however,  kept  his  men  firm 
under  this  discharge,  and  commanded  Colonel 
Cathcart  to  lead  a  squadron  of  horse  over  a  frozen 
morass  and  charge  the  enemy  in  flank,  while  he 
in  person  attacked  them  in  front  and  at  the  side. 
The  lightly  mounted  rebel  horse,  mainly  com- 


posed of  Perthshire  and  Angus  gentry,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  heavy  royalist 
cavalry,  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way.  But  they  contested  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  rallied  and  made  counter 
charges  no  fewer  than  ten  times.  They  were 
at  length  driven  over  the  river  Allan  ;  but  their 
retreat  of  three  miles  occupied  between  two  and 
three  hours. 

The  state  of  matters  was  very  different  on  the 
other  wing.  There  Mar  commanded  in  person, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  royalist  regiments  before 
they  wTere  completely  formed  or  brought  up  to 
their  ground.  Their  first  fire  in  return  mortally 
wounded  the  gallant  young  chief  of  Clanranald, 
who  is  still  remembered  in  the  Highlands  for 
his  feudal  state  and  splendour.  His  clansmen 
were  for  a  moment  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
their  leader.  But  Glengarry,  the  chief  of  another 
branch  of  the  Macdonalds,  starting  from  the  ranks, 
and  throwing  his  bonnet  into  the  air,  exclaimed 
in  Gaelic,  "Revenge!  revenge!  Revenge  to-day 
and  mourning  to-morrow."  Roused  at  these 
words,  the  clan  rushed  forward  and  threw  them- 
selves with  irresistible  force  on  the  wavering  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  The  three  regiments  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  fierce  onset  at  once  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion, and  communicated  their  own  alarm  to  the 
squadrons  of  horse  in  their  rear.  In  the  brief 
space  of  seven  minutes  the  whole  of  this  division 
of  the  royal  army  was  routed  and  driven  from  the 
field.  General  Whitham  himself,  at  the  head  of 
a  crowd  of  terror-stricken  fugitives,  fled  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  never  drew  bridle  until  he 
found  refuge  in  the  town  of  Stirling.  A  part  of 
the  royal  centre  also  gave  way,  and  if  vigorously 
attacked  might  have  been  easily  defeated.  But 
they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  field  unmolested, 
and  to  march  northwards  to  rejoin  Argyll. 

The  rebel  general  followed  in  pursuit  of  the 
routed  left  wing  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  village 
of  Corn  town,  near  Stirling,  killing  and  capturing 
a  good  many  of  the  fugitives.  But  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  duke  on  the 
other  wing,  he  stopped  short,  and  marched  back 
to  the  Sheriffmuir,  where,  apprehensive  of  an 
ambuscade,  he  took  up  a  position  on  an  eminence 
called  the  Stony  Hill  of  Kippendavie.  Mean- 
while Argyll  on  his  part,  learning  the  disaster 
which  had  overtaken  his  left  wing,  led  back  his 
exhausted  but  undaunted  soldiers  to  the  field  of 
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battle.  Mar  saw  them,  on  their  return,  marching 
with  wearied  steps  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  he  was  stationed.  As  they  were 
less  than  half  the  numbers  under  his  own  com- 
mand, and  were  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
an  immediate  charge  down  hill  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  destroyed  them.  Argyll  himself 
saw  his  danger,  and  fully  expected  an  attack ;  and 
General  Wightman  in  his  official  despatch  says, 
"If  they  had  had  either  courage  or  conduct  they 
might  have  entirely  destroyed  my  body  of  foot." 
But  Mar,  with  his  characteristic  want  of  energy, 
remained  stationary  on  the  hill  until  the  enemy 
had  passed  out  of  reach,  and  entered  Dunblane, 
where  he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  one  of  the 
insurgent  Highlanders,  indignant  at  the  supine- 
ness  of  his  general,  could  not  help  exclaiming  at 
the  moment,  "  Oh  for  an  hour  of  Dundee !"  Mar 
retired  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Ardoch,  where  he 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  while  the  royal  forces 
lay  under  arms  on  the  fields  which  lay  betwixt 
Dunblane  and  the  Sheriffmuir. 

Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  this  desul- 
tory and  indecisive  conflict;  but  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  struggle  remained  with  Argyll.  He 
had  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
these  circumstances  delay  was  defeat.  Mar  never  ■ 
again  looked  near  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  the 
duke  reappeared  on  the  scene  early  next  morning, 
and  took  possession  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  and 
other  trophies,  including  thirteen  stand  of  colours 
and  three  standards,  one  of  which  was  the  royal 
one,  called  the  "  Restoration;"  also  seven  waggons, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  muskets,  broadswords,  and 
plaids,  which  the  clansmen,  according  to  their 
custom,  had  thrown  aside  when  about  to  charge. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  proportioned  to  their  relative  numbers.  It 
is  supposed  that  about  seven  hundred  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  insurgents,  including  the  young  earl 
of  Strathmore,  the  chief  of  Clanranald,  and  several 
other  persons  of  note.  Nearly  two  hundred  were 
made  prisoners;  amongst  them  were  Lord  Strath- 
allan  and  his  brother,  Drummond  of  Logie 
Almond,  Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  Walkinshaw  of 
Barrowfield,  and  eighty  other  gentlemen,  who  were 
carried  to  Stirling.  The  earl  of  Panmure,  Robert- 
son of  Struan,  and  several  other  insurgent  leaders, 
were  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  rescued  in  the  course  of  the  engagement. 


On  the  side  of  the  royalists,  according  to  the 
official  account,  two  hundred  and  ninety  were 
killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  taken  prisoners.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  royalists  who  fell  in  the 
battle  were  Colonel  Lawrence  and  the  earl  of 
Forfar;  a  scion  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas,  who 
received  no  fewer  than  sixteen  broadsword  wounds, 
besides  a  pistol  shot  in  his  knee,  of  which  he  died 
about  three  weeks  after  at  Stirling. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  the  Highlanders  that  they 
would  desert  their  standard  in  three  cases  :  if 
they  were  long  without  being  brought  to  action 
they  would  tire  and  go  home  ;  if  they  fought  and 
were  victorious  they  would  plunder  and  go  home  ; 
if  they  fought  and  were  beaten  they  would  run 
away  and  go  home.  From  a  combination  of  all 
these  reasons  they  now  left  the  camp  of  Mar  in 
great  numbers ;  and  the  rebel  general,  seeing  his 
ranks  thinned  by  this  desertion,  and  having  with 
unpardonable  negligence  and  want  of  foresight 
omitted  to  bring  with  him  a  sufficient  stock  either 
of  provisions  or  of  ammunition,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  lead  back  his  troops  to  their  old 
quarters  at  Perth.* 

Even  before  their  affairs  assumed  this  gloomy 
aspect  a  number  of  the  insurgent  leaders  showed 
lukewarmness  in  the  cause,  and  were  desirous  to 
obtain  terms  from  Argyll  and  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Among  those  who  were  favourable  to 
negotiation  were  the  marquis  of  Huntly  and  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  who  were  severely  blamed  for 
their  inactivity  during  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
They  now,  along  with  Lord  Seaforth,  withdrew 
from  the  enterprise;  the  Master  of  Sinclair  alleging 
that  there  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  several  High- 
landers to  murder  him,  and  the  two  noblemen 
pleading  that  "it  was  their  duty  to  cover  their  own 
country."  The  Camerons  also  returned  home  in 
a  body,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  clan  Fraser 
deserted  and  joined  Lord  Lovat,  the  male  repre- 
sentative of  their  ancient  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto 
professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  Chevalier, 
but  who  now  declared  for  the  government.  In 
consequence  of  these  defections  Mar's  army  was 
reduced  about  one  half,  and  the  remnant  was  far 
from  united  and  resolute  in  support  of  the  cause. 
While  some  were  still  eager  for  active  measures,  and 

*  Journal  of  Mai's  Proceedings,  published  at  Paris.  Chambers' 
History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  iii.  2G7.  Patten's  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1715. 
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ready  to  say  with  General  Hamilton,  "  If  we  have 
not  yet  gained  a  victory  we  ought  to  fight  Argyll 
once  a  week  till  we  make  it  one  ;"  others  were 
anxious  to  lay  down  their  arms  if  they  could  ohtain 
favourable  terms.  At  this  time,  says  one  of  their 
leaders,  "  some  who  had  been  caballing  privately 
before,  began  to  speak  openly  of  capitulating  with 
the  enemy,  and  found  others  more  easily  to  go  on 
with  them."*  At  length,  early  in  December, 
those  who  were  for  capitulating  with  the  enemy 
pressed  the  earl  of  Mar  so  hard  to  consent  to  this 
step  that,  to  prevent  some  from  making  private 
separate  treaties,  which  he  found  they  were  about 
to  do,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  make  overtures  to  the 
duke  of  Argyll  through  the  medium  of  the  countess 
of  Moray,  who  was  aunt  to  the  royal  general.  The 
duke  was  anxious  that  the  rebellion  should  be 
brought  to  a  close  without  involving  the  ruin  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  so  imprudently  engaged 
in  the  ill-starred  enterprise;  but  he  could  merely 
reply,  which  he  did  with  marked  courtesy,  that  his 
instructions  only  authorized  him  to  treat  with 
individuals,  not  with  the  insurgents  as  a  body.  He 
undertook,  however,  to  apply  at  once  for  more 
extended  Dowers.  But  the  English  ministers  were 
not  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
duke,  and  so  far  from  extending  his  commission  as 
he  requested  them  to  do,  they  did  not  even  return 
his  old  one  which  he  had  sent  up  to  London  for 
enlargement. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  enterprise  had 
become  desperate,  that  the  Chevalier  himself  at 
length  reached  Scotland.  On  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1715,  he  landed  at  Peterhead  with  only  six 
gentlemen  in  his  train — one  of  whom  was  the  mar- 
quis of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick. 
Passing  through  Aberdeen  without  disclosing  his 
rank  he  proceeded  to  Fetteresso,  the  principal  seat 
of  his  staunch  adherent,  the  young  Earl  Marischal, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Mar  with  about 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  received  loyal 
addresses  from  the  nonjurant  episcopalian  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  and  from  the  magis- 
trates of  that  borough.  He  then  proceeded  by 
Brechin,  Kinnaird,  and  Glammis  Castle,  to  Dundee, 
into  which  he  made  a  public  entry,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  citizens  with  loud  and  long-continued  shouts. 
In  two  days  more  he  reached  the  celebrated  royal 
palace  of  Scone,  two  miles  distant  from  Perth  (6th 
of  January,  1716),  and  next  day  made  his  public 

*  Journal  of  Mar's  Proceedings. 


entry  into  that  town.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Scone,  where  he  named  a  regular  council,  and 
issued  six  proclamations  ;  appointing  a  general 
thanksgiving  for  the  special  and  "  miraculous 
Providence  "  shown  in  his  safe  arrival,  command- 
ing prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  him  in  all  the 
churches,  proclaiming  a  currency  to  all  foreign 
coin,  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
vention of  Estates,  ordering  all  fencible  men  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and 
appointing  his  coronation  to  take  place  at  Scone 
on  the  23rd  of  January. 

But  while  the  ill-fated  prince  was  thus  observ- 
ing all  the  ceremonials  of  royalty  at  his  mimic 
court,  he  was  without  the  smallest  share  of  power, 
and  his  arrival  in  such  circumstances  at  the  camp 
was  productive  of  disappointment  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  insurgent  chiefs.  They  were  deeply 
mortified  to  learn  that  he  had  brought  with  him 
neither  men  nor  stores ;  and  he,  on  reviewing 
"  those  little  things  with  their  armies,"  could  not 
conceal  his  surprise  and  chagrin  on  discovering 
their  diminished  number,  and  that  in  fact  they 
were  little  better  than  the  staff  of  an  army.  The 
chiefs  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Chevalier 
would  bring  with  him  a  numerous  body  of  experi- 
enced officers,  if  not  of  men,  and  a  large  supply 
of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition;  and  they  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  presence  of  their  right- 
ful sovereign  would  give  unity  and  vigour  to  their 
discordant  councils.  "  At  the  first  news  of  his 
landing,"  says  one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  "it  is 
impossible  to  express  the  joy  and  vigour  of  our 
men.  Now  we  hoped  the  day  was  come  when  we 
should  live  more  like  soldiers,  and  should  be  led 
on  to  face  our  enemies,  and  not  be  mouldering 
away  into  nothing  attending  the  idle  determina- 
tion of  a  disconcerted  council."  Great  was  their 
disappointment,  therefore,  when  the  heir  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  proved  to  be  a  quiet  unenter- 
prising person,  devoid  of  energy  and  spirit,  and 
giving  no  evidence  of  his  possession  of  the  abili- 
ties requisite  for  the  leader  of  such  an  arduous 
and  hazardous  enterprise. 

"  His  person,"  says  the  same  writer,  describing 
him  as  he  appeared  at  Perth,  "was  tall  and  thin, 
seeming  to  incline  to  be  lean  rather  than  to  fill  as 
he  grew  in  years.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but 
perhaps  looked  more  so  than  usual,  by  reason  he 
had  three  fits  of  an  ague,  which  took  him  two 
days  after  his  coming  on  shore.    Yet  he  seems  to 
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be  sanguine  in  his  constitution ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  vivacity  in  his  eye  that  perhaps  would 
have  been  more  visible  if  he  had  not  been  under 
dejected  circumstances,  and  surrounded  with  dis- 
couragements which,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
were  sufficient  to  alter  the  complexion  even  of 
his  soul,  as  well  as  of  his  body.  His  speech  was 
grave,  and  not  very  clearly  expressive  of  his 
thoughts  nor  overmuch  to  the  purpose ;  but  his 
words  were  -few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper 
seemed  always  composed.  What  he  was  in  his 
diversions  we  know  not;  here  was  no  room  for 
such  things.  It  was  no  time  for  mirth.  Neither 
can  I  say  I  ever  saw  him  smile.  Those  who 
speak  so  positively  of  his  being  like  King  James 
VII.,  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  it  seems  to 
say  they  either  never  saw  this  person,  or  never  saw 
King  James  VII.;  and  yet  I  must  not  conceal, 
that  when  we  saw  the  man  whom  they  called  our 
king,  we  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated  by 
his  presence ;  and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us, 
we  were  tenfold  more  so  in  him.  We  saw  nothing 
in  him  that  looked  like  spirit.  He  never  appeared 
with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our 
men  began  to  despise  him ;  some  asked  if  he  could 
speak.  His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy. 
He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  amongst  us  soldiers, 
or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our  exercise. 
Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us  in  de- 
jected him;  I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  dejected 
us;  and  had  he  sent  us  but  five  thousand  men  of 
good  troops,  and  never  himself  come  among  us, 
we  had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now  done. 

"  At  the  approach  of  that  crisis  when  he  was  to 
defend  his  pretensions,  and  either  lose  his  life  or 
gain  a  crown,  I  think,  as  his  affairs  were  situated, 
no  man  can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and  com- 
posed was  a  token  of  his  want  of  thought,  but 
rather  of  a  significant  anxiety  grounded  upon  the 
prospect  of  his  inevitable  ruin,  which  he  could  not 
be  so  void  of  sense  as  not  to  see  plainly  before 
him;  at  least  when  he  came  to  see  how  inconsistent 
his  measures  were,  how  unsteady  the  resolutions 
of  his  guides,  and  how  impossible  it  was  to  make 
them  agree  with  one  another." 

As  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  were  daily  dimin- 
ishing, while  those  of  the  royal  general  were  as 
steadily  increasing,  Mar  and  his  advisers  seem  to 
have  felt  instinctively  that  they  might  expect  their 
opponents  speedily  to  march  northwards,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.    They  resolved, 


therefore,  to  fortify  Perth,  and  also  to  burn  the 
intermediate  villages  between  their  position  and 
Stirling,  so  as  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  royalists, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  shelter.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  unhappy  prince,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  was  induced  to  give  his  consent 
to  this  measure.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Argyll 
he  pleaded  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
necessities  of  war.  He  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  that  the  inhabitants  of  Auchterarder  and 
the  other  villages  who  had  been  rendered  homeless 
by  his  orders,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  should 
give  in  an  estimate  of  their  losses ;  and  on  leav- 
ing the  country  he  consigned  a  sum  of  money  to 
certain  magistrates  to  compensate  these  villagers 
for  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  on  them 
by  his  orders. 

Meanwhile  the  government,  distrusting  the  duke 
of  Argyll  notwithstanding  the  invaluable  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them,  sent  down  General 
Cadogan,  one  of  Marlborough's  officers,  to  quicken 
his  movements  against  the  insurgents.  The  duke 
pleaded  the  want  of  artillery,  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  season,  and  the  desolation  of  the  country 
between  Stirling  and  Perth,  as  cogent  reasons  for 
delaying  his  march  northwards.  But  there  are 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  his  unhappy  coun- 
trymen, and  was  more  disposed  to  allow  them  to 
disperse  quietly  to  their  homes,  than  to  crush  them 
by  force.  Cadogan,  however,  had  no  sympathy 
witli  such  feelings,  and  urged  the  duke  so  earnestly 
and  persistently  to  advance,  that  his  Grace  was  at 
last  obliged  to  comply.  The  snow,  which  had 
fallen  to  a  great  depth,  had  first  to  be  cleared  away, 
and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1716,  about  two  thou- 
sand of  the  country-people  were  employed  in  this 
work.  On  the  28th,  intelligence  reached  the  in- 
surgents that  the  royal  army  were  to  commence 
their  march  from  Stirling  next  day.  The  common 
soldiers  and  the  clansmen  expressed  their  delight 
at  the  news,  and  drank  to  the  "  good  day  "  which 
they  thought  was  at  length  near  at  hand.  Their 
leaders,  however,  were  quite  well  aware  that  their 
position  at  Perth  could  not  be  maintained  in  the 
face  of  an  army,  not  only  vastly  superior  in  num- 
bers, but  also  in  discipline  and  in  all  military  equip- 
ments. After  a  long  debate  and  a  great  deal  of 
altercation  a  resolution  to  retreat  was  at  length 
adopted  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  to  the  great 
indignation  and  grief  of  the  clansmen,  eight  hun- 
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drcd  of  whom  went  off  that  night  in  disgust 
towards  Dunkeld.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Tay,  which 
was  now  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  and  directed  their 
march  along  the  Carse  of  Gowric  to  Dundee.  On 
the  3rd  of  February  they  reached  Montrose,  where, 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  resolution,  the 
Chevalier,  accompanied  by  the  carl  of  Mar  and 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  embarked,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  on  board  a  French  vessel  which 
lay  in  the  harbour.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  luck- 
less prince  to  state  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step, 
and  only  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  urged  that  in  his  absence  they 
would  procure  better  terms  from  the  government. 
After  a  voyage  of  some  days,  he  and  his  attend- 
ants arrived  safely  at  Gravelines. 

The  prince  left  behind  him  a  commission  appoint- 
ing General  Gordon  commander-in-chief  of  the 
remnant  of  the  army,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
the  royal  general.  So  rapidly  did  the  Highlanders 
now  abandon  the  ruined  and  hopeless  cause  and 
seek  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  Grampians,  that 
little  more  than  a  thousand  men  accompanied 
General  Gordon  in  his  retreat  to  Aberdeen,  where 
they  dispersed  on  the  7th;  the  greater  part  retir- 
ing up  Strathspey  to  the  wilds  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber. 

The  royal  army  quitted  Stirling  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  the  vanguard  led  by  Argyll  himself 
reached  Perth  only  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
last  of  the  insurgents  had  left  the  town.  After 
resting  there  a  day  to  recruit  his  men,  who  were 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  cold,  he  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  select  body  of  his  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  insurgents.  Though  he  followed  closely 
in  their  rear,  and  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  8th,  only 
a  few  stragglers,  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  clansmen,  safe 
in  their  obscurity,  retired  to  their  own  homes,  while 
one  party  of  their  leaders,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  procured  shipping  for  France  at  Peter- 
head and  Fraserburgh.  Another  consisting  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty,  including  Lord  Duffus,  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  Sir  David  Thrcipland,  and  General 
Eccline,  passed  through  the  Highlands  and  Moray- 
shire to  Burghead,  and  sailed  across  the  Moray 
Firth  to  Caithness,  whence  they  made  their  way  to 
the  Orkney  Islands.  Ultimately  they  obtained  a 
passage  in  a  French  vessel  to  Guttcnburg,  where 


they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  most  of  them  entered  his  service. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  ended,  the  government 
resolved  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  such  of  the 
insurgents  as  had  fallen  into  their  power.  Few  or 
none  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  of  note  had  been 
captured  in  their  own  country,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  them  had  been  taken  prisoners  at 
Preston,  and  had  been  treated  by  the  government 
with  disgraceful  insult  and  barbarity.  Six  of  their 
number,  who  were  half-pay  officers,  were  shot  as 
deserters.  Of  the  common  soldiers  several  hundreds 
were  brought  to  trial  at  Liverpool,  whose  citizens 
were  noted  for  their  hostility  to  the  exiled  family. 
Twenty-two,  most  of  whom  had  the  term  "labourer" 
affixed  to  their  names,  were  executed  at  Manchester 
and  Preston.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  seven  hundred,  consisting  mostly  of 
Highlanders,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  transported 
to  the  plantations. 

The  Scottish  earls  of  Nithsdale,  Wintoun,  and 
Carnwath,  and  Viscounts  Kenmureand  Nairnc,  were 
brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1716,  along  with  the  English 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Widdrington,  and 
were  all  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  earl  of  Carnwath,  and  Lords  Widdrington  and 
Nairne,  were  respited  in  consequence  of  an  address 
in  their  favour  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmure  were 
executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  24th  of  February  ; 
but  the  earl  of  Nithsdale,  who  was  destined  to  a 
similar  fate,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  in 
women's  clothes,  which  were  brought  to  him  by 
his  heroic  wife  on  the  evening  before  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  The  earl  of  Wintoun, 
the  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Seton,  sawed 
through  the  bars  of  his  prison,  and  made  his 
escape  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1749.  Mr. 
Forster  escaped  from  Newgate  by  means  of  false 
keys,  and  reached  Calais  in  safety.  Brigadier 
Macintosh  and  a  number  of  his  companions  broke 
out  of  prison,  knocking  down  the  keeper  and 
turnkey,  and  disarming  the  sentinels. 

An  attempt  made  by  the  government  about 
the  close  of  1716  to  bring  to  trial  at  Carlisle  the 
Scottish  prisoners  confined  in  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  Blackness,  drew  down  upon 
them  great  and  merited  odium,  and  roused  deep 
indignation  among  all  classes  and  political  parties 
in  Scotland.    The  legality  of  this  procedure  was 
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keenly  contested,  and  such  was  the  feeling  which 
it  excited,  that  the  government  durst  not  venture 
to  put  to  death  prisoners  conveyed  from  Scotland, 
and  brought  to  trial  in  England  in  such  a  manner. 
Thirty-six  of  them  were  set  at  liberty  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  evidence;  and  though  twenty- 
four,  who  pleaded  guilty,  had  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  upon  them,  not  one  of  the  number 
was  ever  brought  to  execution,  though  several 
were  transported  to  the  plantations. 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  in  Scotland  also 
against  a  number  of  the  insurgents,  and  as  several 
experienced  lawyers  were  sent  from  England  to 
explain  and  enforce  the  English  law  of  treason, 
confident  expectations  were  entertained  that  the 
persons  accused  would  be  convicted.  But  this 
novel  proceeding  was  regarded  with  great  dis- 
favour, and  the  bills  presented  against  the  insur- 
gents were  in  almost  every  instance  ignored;  so 
that  in  the  end  the  government  were  compelled  to 
abandon  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  punish  rebels 
in  Scotland  by  means  of  the  new  law  of  treason 
imported  from  England. 

In  1717  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewarts  was  formed  by  Baron  Gortz,  the  adven- 
turous and  scheming  minister  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  It  included  an  insurrection  against 
George  I.  in  England,  and  an  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Swedish  monarch  in  person  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  was  coun- 
tenanced both  by  the  Czar  Peter  and  by  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  prime  minister  of  Spain.  The  latter, 
who  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme,  sent  to  Baron 
Spaar,  one  of  the  Swedish  ministers  in  England, 
a  subsidy  of  a  million  of  French  livres  as  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Spanish  court  towards  the  expense 
of  the  expedition.  But  the  design  was  discovered 
before  it  was  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall  in  1718, 
put  a  final  end  to  the  scheme. 

Although  the  combined  enterprise  was  abandoned, 
hopes  were  still  entertained  that  the  Chevalier  might 
be  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the 
aid  of  the  Spanish  government.  Alberoni,  who 
was  bent  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  in  furtherance  of  his  own  schemes  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  Spain,  resolved  to  assist  the 
Chevalier  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and 
the  unfortunate  prince  was,  in  1719,  invited  to 
Madrid,  and  received  there  with  royal  honours.  A 
fleet  of  four  men-of-war  and  about  twenty  trans- 


ports, having  on  board  five  thousand  soldiers,  with 
arms  for  thirty  thousand  more,  was  fitted  out  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  was  to  land  on  some  part  of  the  English  coast. 
A  simultaneous  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  rouse 
the  Scottish  Jacobites  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  heir  of  their  ancient  sovereigns.  But  the  ele- 
ments proved  adverse  to  the  expedition.  Scarcely 
had  the  Spanish  fleet  passed  Cape  Finisterre  when 
it  encountered  a  violent  storm  which  disabled  many 
of  the  ships,  and  drove  them  back  to  Spain  in  a 
crippled  state,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  they  had  shipped.  Only  two 
frigates,  having  on  board  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  Earl  Marischal,  and  the  earl  of  Seaforth, 
with  three  hundred  Spaniards,  and  some  arms, 
ammunition,  and  money,  reached  their  destination 
at  Stornoway  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  the  patrimony 
of  Seaforth,  the  chief  of  the  Mackenzies.  A  few 
hundreds  of  his  clansmen  repaired  to  the  Jacobite 
standard,  and  crossing  to  Kintail,  the  original  seat 
of  his  family,  he  obtained  there  some  additions  to 
his  forces,  and  fortified  the  castle  of  Eilan  Donan, 
an  ancient  fortalice  of  the  Mackenzies,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Duich.  The  insurgents  remained  in  this 
district  unmolested  for  several  weeks.  But  at  length 
some  ships  of  war  coming  to  the  coast,  retook  the 
castle,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Glenshiel.  Here  they  were 
attacked  on  the  10th  of  June  by  General  Wight- 
man,  at  the  head  of  a  regular  force  of  sixteen  hund- 
red men,  along  with  a  body  of  the  Munros, 
Sutherlands,  Frasers,  and  other  Whig  clans.  The 
contest,  which  lasted  for  three  hours,  was  inde- 
cisive. The  royalists  had  twenty-one  men  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded  in  the 
encounter ;  but  the  insurgents,  though  their  loss 
was  probably  smaller,  despaired  of  success,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Spaniards  should  next  day 
lay  down  their  arms  and  yield  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  while  the  Highlanders  were  to  disperse 
among  the  surrounding  mountains.  Seaforth,  who 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  to  Spain  in  company  with  his 
associates,  Lords  Tullibardine  and  Marischal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suppression  of 
the  Jacobite  insurrection  was  mainly  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  energy  of  the  duke  of  Argyll.  But 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  this  source  was  at  an 
end  the  government,  for  reasons  which  are  un- 
known, thought  fit  to  deprive  him  summarily  of  all 
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his  offices.  His  disgrace  was  generally  ascribed 
to  the  humanity  and  moderation  which  he  had 
displayed  in  dealing  with  the  insurgents.  This 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  English  court  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Scotland;  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  1716,  in  a  congratulatory 
address  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  ascribed 
all  the  credit  of  the  achievement  to  the  duke,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  adherents  of  the  English  ministry,  and 
expressed  in  glowing  terms  the  gratitude  due  to 
him  by  the  nation  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  of  restored  Popery  and  tyranny.  The 
Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  expected  that 
the  injured  and  outraged  statesman  would  be  ready 
to  avenge  his  personal  wrongs  on  the  government 
and  the  reigning  family  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
making  overtures  to  the  duke  to  join  their  ranks. 
But  though  his  Grace  must  have  been  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  unworthy  treatment  which  he 
had  received  in  return  for  the  important  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  he  was  too 
honest  and  patriotic  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  and  the  emissaries 
employed  to  sound  him  were  ere  long  obliged 
to  report  that  the  attempt  to  gain  him  over  to  the 
Jacobite  cause  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  Argyll, 
however,  was  at  once  too  popular  and  too  powerful 
to  be  long  neglected  and  kept  in  the  shade  by  the 
government,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  king 
and  the  court  found  it  necessary  to  reinstate  him 
in  office.  In  1719  he  was  appointed  lord-steward 
of  the  household,  and  also  obtained  a  British 
dukedom  ;  and  soon  after  Walpole,  who  was  now 
prime  minister,  found  it  expedient  to  hand  over  the 
administration  of  Scotland  to  the  duke,  who  thus 
became  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  the  viceroy 
of  his  native  kingdom. 

But  though  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  men  so  popular  and  influential  as 
the  duke  of  Argyll  and  his  brother  Lord  Islay,  was 
on  the  whole  satisfactory,  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature — mainly  through  the  combined  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness  of  the  English  ministry  and 
Parliament — continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
deep  offence  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish 
people.  In  1723  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  extensive  estates  of  the  earls  of  Mar, 
Seaforth,  Marischal,  Drummond,  Panmurc,  and 
other  rebel  chiefs — a  measure  necessary  and  proper 
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in  itself,  but  framed  and  carried  out  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  Scottisli 
national  pride.  The  management  of  this  import- 
ant affair  was  intrusted  to  a  body  of  commissioners 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  country,  and  were 
evidently  selected  on  account  of  their  parliament- 
ary influence ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the  Act,  as 
has  been  too  often  the  case  since,  showed  that  it 
had  been  framed  by  men  who  were  totally  ignorant 
of  the  law  and  the  institutions  of  Scotland.  The 
summary  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  forfeited  estates,  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  a  direct  violation  of  the  long- 
established  regulations  of  the  Scottish  law,  and 
the  attempt  to  act  upon  their  instructions  brought 
the  commissioners  at  once  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  Court  of  Session.  They  complained  loudly 
that  they  were  interfered  with  and  thwarted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  Scottish 
judges,  and  a  bill  was  immediately  brought  into 
Parliament  to  overcome  the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  Scottish  legal  authorities,  and  to  set  aside  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  Scotland.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  offered  a  strenuous  but  ineffectual  resist- 
ance to  this  unconstitutional  procedure,  which  they 
justly  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union.  Their  unanswerable  remonstrance,  though 
zealously  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyll  and  his 
brother,  did  not  prevent  the  passing  of  the  ob- 
noxious measure,  which  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  six.  The  com- 
missioners were  empowered  summarily  to  sell  the 
forfeited  estates,  notwithstanding  of  the  sequestra- 
tions issued  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  the 
application  of  creditors  and  other  claimants  of 
the  property.  As  if  the  object  of  the  English 
ministry  had  been  to  wound  still  more  the  irritable 
susceptibilities  of  the  Scottisli  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  lawyers,  they  rewarded  Mr.  Patrick 
Haldane,  a  member  of  Parliament  and  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  forfeited  estates,  for  his 
services,  by  appointing  him  in  1722  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  faculty  of  advocates, 
led  by  the  patriotic  Duncan  Forbes,  resisted 
Haldane's  nomination,  on  the  ground  that  for 
various  reasons  assigned  he  was  disqualified  for 
the  office;  and  the  Court  of  Session  decided  that 
the  objections  were  valid.  This  decision,  how- 
ever, was  reversed  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  (February  4,  1723).  But  the  opponents 
17 
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of  Haldane's  appointment  were  not  thus  to  be 
baffled,  and  several  new  charges  were  brought 
against  him  affecting  his  "good  fame  and  charac- 
ter." It  was  alleged  that  his  reputation  was  "  bad 
among  people  of  all  ranks  and.  denominations  ; " 
that  when  he  was  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  "  he  had  acted  as  a  thorough 
Jacobite,  and  had  drunk  the  health  of  the  Pre- 
tender on  his  knees  in  sundry  taverns ;"  that  he 
had  plotted  to  send  Scottish  prisoners,  who  were 
in  reality  good  loyalists,  to  Carlisle  ;  and  that, 
when  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  "  instead 
of  attending  divine  worship,  he  had  several  times 
diverted  himself  with  his  companions  on  the  Lord's 
day  by  singing  to  the  psalm  tunes  the  arguments 
of  Spenser's  cantos,  intermixed  with  much  noise 
and  laughter,  and  by  disporting  himself  at  the 
Quaker  meeting  in  the  Grassmarket." 

The  judges  were  keenly  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support 
of  these  charges,  and  the  contention  between  the 
two  parties  was  very  fierce.  A  majority  were 
hostile  to  Haldane's  claims ;  but  the  decision  was 
carried  in  his  favour  by  the  votes  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Lords  of  Session — a  class  of  dignitaries 
who  held  the  judicial  title,  and  had  a  right  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  court,  but  who  had  not  taken 
their  seats  on  the  bench  since  the  Revolution. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  government  saw  that  an 
appointment  carried  through  in  such  circumstances 
would  be  injurious  to  the  supreme  court  in  Scot- 
land and  to  their  own  influence,  and  Haldane  was 
accordingly  withdrawn.  But  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  deprive  the  Court 
of  Session  of  their  right  to  interfere  with  the 
appointment  of  a  judge,  which  was  henceforth 
vested  absolutely  in  the  crown.  The  Extra- 
ordinary Lords  of  Session  were  at  the  same  time 
abolished* 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
an  Act  was  passed  for  disarming  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  required  under  heavy  penalties  to  give 
up  their  arms  to  the  authorities.  Compensation 
was  at  the  same  time  promised  to  those  who 
should  in  good  faith  yield  obedience  to  this 
demand.  General  Wade,  who  at  this  time  visited 
and  inspected  the  northern  districts,  reported  to 
the  government  that  the  Act  had  been  entirely 
evaded,  and  that  even  a  quantity  of  old  and  use- 
less arms  had  been  imported  from  Holland  for 

*  Burton's  History  from  the  Revolution,  ii.  245-246. 


the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  government  bounty, 
while  the  effective  weapons  had  been  retained. 

In  1725  an  Act  was  in  consequence  passed 
requiring  the  clans  to  appear  at  certain  specified 
places  and  surrender  their  arms,  and  Wade  himself 
was  commissioned  to  superintend  in  person  their 
disarming.  The  Highlanders  complied  with  this 
demand,  apparently  with  great  cordiality.  The 
Mackenzies  led  the  way,  giving  up  at  Brahan 
Castle,  the  seat  of  their  chief,  nearly  eight  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  and  their  example  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  northern  and  western  clans.  Wade 
was  satisfied  that  the  clansmen  had  acted  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  had  surrendered  all  the  weapons 
in  their  possession.  In  his  report  to  government 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  his  mission  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  further  risings  in  the  Highlands.  There  is 
good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  general 
had  been  deceived  by  the  profuse  expressions  of 
regret  for  past  offences  and  of  loyalty  for  the 
future,  which  he  received  from  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  that  their  most  effective  weapons  had 
been  kept  back  and  committed  to  places  of  safe 
concealment.* 

A  much  more  effectual  measure  for  the  preven- 
tion of  another  insurrection  in  the  Highlands  was 
the  construction  by  Wade  of  several  military  roads 
through  these  remote  and  inaccessible  regions,  so 
that  for  the  first  time  facilities  were  afforded  to  the 
government  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
artillery  as  far  north  as  Inverness.  An  armed 
galley  was  also  placed  by  him  on  Loch  Ness,  and 
several  small  forts  were  erected  in  suitable  localities 
for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  Jacobite  clans.f 

While  these  measures  were  being  carried  out 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  malt  tax  raised 
serious  disturbances  in  the  lowland  districts  of 
the  country.  A  tax  of  sixpence  per  bushel  had 
been  imposed  by  Parliament  shortly  after  the 
Union,  but  it  had  never  been  collected.  In  1724, 
however,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
pounds  from  Scotland  by  means  of  this  impost. 
It  is  alleged  by  Lockhart  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  levy  sixpence  a  barrel  on 
ale,  and  at  the  same  time  to  withhold  the  export 
bounty  on  grain,  though  it  was  still  enjoyed  by 
England.  This  project,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  excited  great  indignation  in  the  country, 

*  Burt's  Letters,  Appendix.  f  Ibid.  ii.  193. 
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which  the  Jacobites  sought  to  foment  "  quietly 
and  underhand."  Angry  addresses  were  sent  to 
Parliament  by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  violent 
measures  were  threatened  against  those  members 
who  should  vote  for  the  obnoxious  measure.  The 
ministry  so  far  yielded  to  this  storm  of  indig- 
nation as  to  abandon  their  original  proposal,  but 
they  substituted  and  carried  a  duty  of  threepence 
a  bushel  on  malt.  If  this  impost  did  not  yield 
the  sum  specified  (twenty  thousand  pounds),  the 
deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  by  a  surcharge  on 
maltsters.  It  is  alleged  that  Walpole  required 
this  money  to  defray  the  allowance  of  two  guineas 
a  week  which  was  given  to  every  Scottish  member 
during  the  session,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
residence  in  London.  When  these  members 
remonstrated  against  the  tax,  they  were  informed 
by  Walpole  that  they  must  find  some  equivalent 
from  the  Scottish  revenue,  or  else  they  must  in 
future  "  tie  up  their  stockings  with  their  own 
garters."* 

But  though  the  Scottish  members  would  have 
submitted  to  the  malt  tax  with  a  decent  show 
of  reluctance,  the  people  of  Scotland  regarded 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light  ;  and  not 
only  was  there  a  general  feeling  of  irritation 
throughout  the  country,  but  a  serious  riot  broke 
out  at  Glasgow.  Daniel  Campbell,  of  Shawfield, 
member  for  the  city,  was  suspected  of  having 
encouraged  the  government  to  persevere  in  their 
proposal  to  lay  on  the  obnoxious  tax,  and  a  mob 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  shouting  "  Down 
with  Walpole"  and  "Up  with  Seaforth!"  and 
broke  open  and  plundered  his  house.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  a  riot  two  companies  of  foot, 
under  Captain  Bushcll,  had  been  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh at  Campbell's  request.  They  were  stationed 
in  the  guardhouse,  which  now  became  the  object 
of  attack,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  fierce  mob, 
who  pelted  the  soldiers  with  stones  and  other 
missiles.  In  the  end  the  patience  of  the  slender 
garrison  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  constrained 
in  self-defence  to  fire  upon  their  assailants.  Nine 
persons  in  the  crowd  were  killed  and  many  more 
wounded.  But  the  mob,  instead  of  being  intimi- 
dated, grew  more  furious,  and  their  numbers  were 
increased  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens  who  had 
previously  taken  no  part  in  the  disturbance,  but 
now  rushed  to  the  scene  of  conflict  with  weapons 
hastily  snatched  from  an  old  magazine  of  arms. 

*  Lockhnrt's  Memoirs,  ii.  141. 


Captain  Bushell  and  his  men  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  provost  they  retired  to  Dumbarton  Castle, 
pursued  and  pelted  by  the  mob  a  considerable 
part  of  the  way.* 

When  the  tidings  of  this  outrage  reached  Edin- 
burgh, General  Wade,  who  at  this  time  commanded 
the  forces  in  Scotland,  immediately  marched  to 
Glasgow  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  not  only  apprehended  several  persons 
accused  of  taking  part  in  the  riot,  but  also  seized 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  Edinburgh,  under  the  charge  of  having  connived 
at  the  disturbances.  The  lord-advocate  refused  to 
admit  them  to  bail  ;  but  they  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  which  ordered  their  immediate 
release,  and  they  returned  to  their  own  city 
amid  popular  demonstrations  of  triumph.  Captain 
Bushell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brought  to  trial 
for  ordering  his  soldiers  to  fire  on  the  populace 
without  legal  authority,  and  was  found  guilty. 
But  he  received  a  royal  pardon,  and  was  even 
promoted  in  the  service.  The  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
who  was  at  this  period  secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land, was  dismissed  from  office  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  encouraged,  or  had  at  least  not  shown 
due  activity  in  the  suppression  of  these  popular 
commotions,  and  the  office  itself  was  abolished. 
It  was  revived  in  1731,  but  was  finally  suppressed 
at  the  close  of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  marquis 
of  Tweeddale  was  the  last  person  by  whom  the 
office  was  held,  and  part  of  its  functions  have  ever 
since  been  discharged,  after  a  sort,  by  the  lord- 
advocate  of  the  day. 

The  opposition  to  the  new  tax  was  as  strong  in 
the  capital  as  in  Glasgow,  but  it  was  displayed  in 
a  more  pacific  manner.  A  combination  was  formed 
among  the  brewers  of  Edinburgh,  engaging  that 
they  would  not  comply  with  certain  minute  regu- 
lations respecting  the  price  of  ale  under  the  new 
system;  and  having  laid  up  a  considerable  surplus 
stock  of  ale,  they  resolved  simultaneously  to  give 
up  farther  brewing  rather  than  comply  with  the 
new  rules.  Country  brewers  were  appealed  to  for 
help  against  this  combination,  but  without  effect. 
In  this  emergency  Duncan  Forbes,  the  lord-advo- 
cate, proposed  that  the  refractory  brewers  should 
be  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
But  Lord  Islay,  to  whom  the  management  of 
Scottish  affairs  had  been  committed  by  Walpole, 
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was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  to  make  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  dispute.  He  disapproved  of 
the  proposal  to  imprison  the  brewers,  fearing  that 
this  strong  step  would  only  increase  the  public 
exasperation.  But  he  imposed  a  heavy  pecuniary 
penalty  on  them  for  neglecting  to  find  security  for 
the  duties  on  their  stock  in  hand;  and  in  the  end 
the  brewers  yielded,  as  a  combination  of  the  Court 
of  Session  and  the  earl  of  Islay  was  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted  by  a  body  of  Edinburgh  tradesmen. 

A  pretender  to  the  throne  of  ability,  energy, 
and  character,  might  have  turned  to  good  account 
the  discontent  which  prevailed  generally  in  Scot- 
land at  this  period;  but  James,  though  he  possessed 
the  characteristic  vices  of  his  family,  was  destitute 
both  of  their  abilities  and  accomplishments.  He 
was  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  easily  led  by 
worthless  favourites ;  yet  self-willed  and  obstinate 
when  thwarted  in  any  object,  however  frivolous  and 
unworthy,  on  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  caprici- 
ous in  his  likings  and  dislikings,  and,  like  his 
immediate  predecessors,  imperious  and  arbitrary, 
and  ungrateful  for  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  the 
most  important  services.  He  was  at  this  time 
completely  under  the  control  of  Colonel  John  Hay, 
titular  earl  of  Inverness,  and  his  wife.  The  former, 
according  to  Lockhart,  "  was  a  cunning,  false, 
avaricious  creature,  of  very  ordinary  parts,  culti- 


vated by  no  sort  of  literature,  and  altogether  void 
of  experience  in  business,  with  insolence  prevailing 
often  over  his  little  stock  of  prudence.  The  lady 
was  a  mere  coquette,  tolerably  handsome,  but  withal 
prodigiously  vain  and  arrogant."  The  Princess 
Clementina,  the  wife  of  the  Chevalier,  to  whom  she 
had  born  two  children,  a  lady  of  high  spirit  and 
blameless  character,  was  so  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment which  she  received  from  Inverness  and  his 
wife  that,  finding  all  her  remonstrances  unavailing, 
she  left  her  husband's  residence  and  retired  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome.  This  family 
quarrel,  and  the  general  state  as  to  morals  of  the 
Pretender's  mimic  court,  was  productive  of  incal- 
culable evil  to  the  Jacobite  cause  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  death  of  George  L,  which  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1727,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  German 
dominions,  did  not  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  exiled  family.  He 
was  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign.  As  he  never  visited  Scotland, 
and  was  personally  unknown  to  his  subjects  in 
that  kingdom,  his  character  had  no  influence  in 
securing  their  allegiance;  and  though  his  son  was 
not  more  popular  than  himself,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 
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George  II.  was  born  in  1683,  and  was  conse- 
quently in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  ascended  the  throne.  He  had  married  in  1705 
Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had 
four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  born  in  1707,  and  William,  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, in  1721. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign 
the  country  was  comparatively  quiet.  The  Jaco- 
bites appear  to  have  lost  heart,  and  for  the  time 
to  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  their  intrigues 
on  behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  The  only  ground 
of  discontent  arose  out  of  the  fiscal  burdens  which 
had  been  imposed  on  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
the  union  with  England.  The  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  were  still  exceedingly 
limited,  and  the  poverty-stricken  condition  of  the 
people  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  bear 
an  amount  of  taxation  which  pressed  but  lightly 
on  their  wealthy  fellow  subjects  in  the  south. 
Hence,  the  temptation  to  evade  the  exactions  of 
the  excise  and  the  custom-house  was  very  strong, 
especially  as  the  extensive  sea-board  of  the  country 
afforded  great  facilities  for  smuggling.  The 
government  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  or 
even  materially  to  check  this  demoralizing  traffic, 
as  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  people  ran 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  contraband  trader,  both 
from  pecuniary  motives  and  national  feeling.  The 
revenue  officers  were  disliked  both  as  Englishmen 
or  renegade  Scotsmen,  and  as  the  agents  of  the 
government  in  fixing  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon 
the  country.  Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtue 
rather  than  a  crime  to  resist  and  overreach  and 


evade  them  in  every  possible  way.  The  result 
was  that  this  widely-prevailing  contraband  system 
was  not  only  most  injurious  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  but  was  also  productive  of 
idleness,  improvidence,  and  immorality.  "  Un- 
fortunately," says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  the 
people  took  the  most  mischievous  of  all  turns 
In  place  of  pursuing  fair  trade,  they  universally, 
with  the  exception  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
one  or  two  places  more,  took  to  smuggling  ;  their 
small  stocks  they  invested  in  goods  that  bore  high 
duties,  and  under  the  favour  of  running  those 
securely  on  our  wide  and  ill-guarded  coasts,  they 
flattered  themselves  they  should  soon  grow  rich, 
profiting  at  least  of  the  high  duty,  which  by  run- 
ning they  were  to  save. 

"  Though  this  scheme  proved  destructive  to 
almost  every  adventurer  who  entered  upon  it, 
though  it  was  bottomed  on  fraud  and  dishonesty, 
and  though  it  evidently  tended  to  what  it  has 
very  near  accomplished,  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country  ;  yet  so  blind,  or  rather  perverse  were 
the  people,  that  they  without  hesitation,  and 
almost  without  exception,  gave  in  to  it.  The 
smuggler  was  the  favourite.  His  prohibited  or 
high  duty  goods  were  run  ashore,  they  were 
guarded  by  the  country  from  the  custom-house 
officer ;  if  seized  they  were  rescued,  and  if  any 
seizure  was  returned  and  tried,  the  juries  seldom 
failed  to  find  for  the  defendant.  These  circum- 
stances gave  the  running  trade  the  appearance  of 
absolute  security,  and  have  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed the  revenue  that  the  customs  are  hardly 
able  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  own  officers. 
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Gain  expected  was  the  temptation  that  drew  the 
traders  into  this  villanous  project,  and  a  dislike  to 
the  Union,  an  ill  opinion  conceived  of  the  first  set 
of  custom-house  officers  that  were  sent  down 
hither,  an  unwillingness  to  favour  the  revenue 
on  a  supposal  that  the  money  thence  arising  was 
to  be  remitted  to  England,  and  partiality  to  their 
unhappy  countrymen  who  were  dipt  in  this  trade, 
together  with  small  bounties  and  presents  received 
from  the  smuggler,  drew  the  bulk  of  the  people  in 
to  favour  them."  * 

"  Contraband  trade,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  though  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  legitimate 
government  by  encroaching  on  its  revenues — 
though  it  injures  the  fair  trader  and  debauches 
the  mind  of  those  engaged  in  it — is  not  usually 
looked  upon,  either  by  the  vulgar  or  by  their 
betters,  in  a  very  heinous  point  of  view.  On  the 
contrary,  in  those  countries  where  it  prevails, 
the  cleverest,  boldest,  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
peasantry  are  uniformly  engaged  in  illicit  trans- 
actions, and  very  often  with  the  sanction  of  the 
farmers  and  inferior  gentry.  Smuggling  was 
almost  universal  in  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  II.;  for  the  people,  unaccustomed 
to  imposts,  and  regarding  them  as  an  unjust 
aggression  upon  their  ancient  liberties,  made  no 
scruple  to  elude  them  whenever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so." 

The  evils  which  flowed  from  this  pernicious 
trade  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clergy, 
and  they  strove  by  means  of  exhortations  and 
warnings  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  Acts  of  Assembly, 
to  convince  the  people  of  "  the  sin  and  evil 
of  running  unentered  goods,  and  of  the  perjuries 
in  the  custom-house  in  matters  of  trade."  But 
the  spirit  of  lawless  adventure,  national  feeling, 
and  especially  pecuniary  interest,  proved  too  power- 
ful for  the  principles  of  morality  and  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  illegal  and  demoralizing- 
traffic  went  on  steadily  extending  itself,  until 
it  was  countenanced  not  only  by  reckless  sea- 
faring men  and  penniless  adventurers,  but  by 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  —  by  all  classes 
of  the  community,  indeed,  except  the  burgesses 
of  the  commercial  towns,  whose  legitimate  trade 
was  deeply  injured,  and  almost  ruined,  by  the 
smugglers.    Violent  encounters  frequently  took 

*  Some  Considerations  on  the  Present  State  of  Scotland,  &c.,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated  patriot,  Duncan  Forbes. 


place  between  the  revenue  officers  and  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  in  which 
the  former  received  no  assistance  from  the  public 
and  but  little  support  even  from  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  might  think  themselves  fortunate  if 
they  escaped  a  criminal  prosecution  for  an  illegal 
assault  upon  the  lieges. 

A  remarkable  incident  arising  out  of  this  fiscal 
contest  between  the  Scottish  people  and  the  Eng- 
lish government,  which  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  genius  of  Scott,  may  serve  to  show  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  Scotland  at  this  period 
regarding  the  traffic  in  contraband  goods.  In 
the  year  1736  a  person  named  Andrew  Wilson, 
originally  a  baker  in  the  village  of  Pathhead, 
near  Kirkcaldy,  had  rendered  himself  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  revenue  officers  by  his  courage 
and  daring,  and  the  dexterous  manner  in  which  he 
had  successfully  carried  out  the  most  hazardous 
enterprises.  He  was  at  length  caught  and  heavily 
fined ;  and  exasperated  by  repeated  seizures  and 
penalties,  which  ruined  him,  he  became  desperate 
and,  in  company  with  a  youth  named  Kobertson 
and  two  other  lads,  robbed  the  Kirkcaldy  collector 
of  customs  at  Pittenweem  of  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  appropriated  as  compensation  for  the 
great  losses  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  goods.  Wilson  and  Robertson 
were  caught,  tried  for  the  offence,  and  condemned 
to  death.  While  lying  under  sentence  in  the 
tolbooth  they  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  two 
horse-dealers  who  were  confined  in  the  cell  above 
them,  to  cut  the  iron  bars  of  one  of  their  prison 
windows.  One  of  their  accomplices  made  his 
escape,  and  so  might  they  all  but  for  the  obstinacy 
of  Wilson,  who  insisted  on  going  next,  instead 
of  allowing  Robertson,  who  was  young  and  slen- 
der, to  take  precedence  as  he  purposed,  and  enlarge 
the  passage  from  the  outside.  Wilson,  however, 
obstinately  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  go  first, 
and  being  a  stout  and  bulky  person  he  stuck  fast 
between  the  bars,  and  discovery  became  inevitable. 

Wilson,  who  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  noble 
and  generous  feelings,  took  deeply  to  heart  the 
fate  of  his  companion,  whom  he  had  first  of  all 
induced  to  engage  in  the  criminal  enterprise 
which  had  terminated  so  fatally,  and  who  now 
but  for  his  obstinacy  would  have  effected  his 
escape;  and  he  determined  at  all  hazards,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  Robertson's  life.  Accordingly,  when 
the  two  criminals  were  carried,  as  was  the  usual 
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custom,  to  the  Tolbooth  Church  adjoining  the 
prison,  to  hear  divine  service  on  the  Sabhath 
before  the  day  appointed  for  their  execution,  in 
the  custody  of  four  soldiers  of  the  city  guard  ; 
at  the  close  of  the  service  Wilson,  who  was  a 
very  powerful  man,  suddenly  grasped  a  soldier 
with  each  hand,  seized  the  collar  of  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  and  called  to  his  comrade  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Robertson  stood  for  an  instant  as  if  thunder- 
struck, but  hearing  Wilson's  cry  of  "  Run,  run  !" 
re-echoed  by  the  bystanders,  he  shook  himself 
clear  of  the  remaining  soldier,  threw  himself  over 
the  pew,  and  made  his  escape.  This  act  of  gen- 
erosity and  self-devotion  excited  a  strong  feeling 
in  Wilson's  favour  among  the  populace  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  rescue  him  at  the 
place  of  execution.  The  sentence  of  the  law, 
however,  was  allowed  to  be  executed  without 
interruption  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  body  of 
Wilson  was  cut  down  that  the  mob,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  began  to  insult  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  to  pelt  him  and  the  soldiers 
with  stones  and  mud.  Captain  Porteous,  the 
commander  of  the  city  guard,  was  personally 
obnoxious  to  the  rabble  of  the  city,  towards 
whom  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
dislike.  The  soldiers  under  his  command  seem 
to  have  shared  their  leader's  feelings,  and  irritated 
at  the  violence  and  abuse  with  which  they  had  been 
treated,  they  fired  upon  the  mob,  and  killed  and 
wounded  several  individuals  ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Porteous  himself  took  a  musket  from  one  of  his 
men  and  fired  it  at  the  crowd.  In  consequence  of 
this  proceeding,  Porteous  was  brought  to  trial  for 
murder  and  capitally  convicted.  King  George  was 
at  this  time  on  the  Continent,  and  the  regency, 
on  learning  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  granted 
Porteous  a  reprieve,  preliminary  to  his  obtaining 
a  pardon.  This  step  excited  general  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
a  plan  was  secretly  formed  for  inflicting  upon  the 
unhappy  criminal  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 
On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  September  a  mob 
suddenly  took  possession  of  the  city  gates,  and 
seized  and  disarmed  the  guard.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded to  break  open  the  jail  in  which  Porteous 
was  confined,  conveyed  him,  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  deliberation,  to  the  place  of  execution  in 
the  Grassmarket,  and  hanged  him  over  a  dyer's 
pole.    The  rioters  then  quietly  dispersed. 


The  government  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  this 
act  of  violence  ;  and  every  exertion  was  made,  both 
by  the  offer  of  a  large  reward  and  by  the  most 
searching  scrutiny,  to  discover  the  persons  engaged 
in  this  outrage,  but  without  success.  Not  one 
individual  who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot  was  ever 
discovered  or  brought  to  justice.  The  affair  was 
brought  before  Parliament ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  on  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  and  laid 
before  the  legislature,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  abolish  the  city  charter,  demolish  the  city  walls, 
take  away  the  town  guard,  and  declare  the  provost 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  public  trust. 
The  penal  clauses  of  this  bill,  which  were  conceived 
in  the  most  vindictive  spirit,  were  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Scottisli  members,  and  had  to  be 
withdrawn  in  the  end  ;  and  at  length  the  punish- 
ment was  restricted  to  a  fine  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
inflicted  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  Captain 
Porteous'  widow.  But,  unfortunately,  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  act  enjoining  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  to  read  a  proclamation  from 
their  pulpits,  once  every  month  during  the  space 
of  a  whole  year,  calling  on  the  congregations  to  aid 
in  discovering  and  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers 
of  Captain  Porteous.  This  enactment  gave  deep 
offence  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  was 
violently  resented, as  an  unwarrantable  interference, 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  with  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  church. 

But  thoim'h  much  discontent  existed  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  the  heavy  public 
burdens  and  the  general  neglect  with  which  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature,  there  was  no  disposition 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  reigning  family,  or  to  recall 
the  exiled  Stewarts  to  the  throne.  True  it  was 
that  the  Hanoverians  were  regarded  neither  with 
respect  nor  affection,  and  their  ministers  were  more 
anxious  to  maintain  themselves  in  office  than  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  But  Scotland 
had  gained  much,  both  as  regards  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  social  prosperity,  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stewarts ;  and  the  recollections  of  the 
persecutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  which  resulted  from  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Charles  1  J.  and  his  brother,  were  too  recent 
to  admit  of  any  sympathy  among  the  Lowlanders 
for  the  Jacobite  cause. 
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In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there  was  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lowland  districts  of  the  country. 
While  the  latter  were  advancing  in  civilization,  in 
mental  culture,  and  in  physical  prosperity,  the 
mountaineers  remained  in  their  primitive  state  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  Their  agriculture  was  rude 
in  its  operations  and  limited  in  its  extent,  and 
they  had  neither  trade  nor  manufactures.  It  was 
the  policy  of  their  chieftains  to  increase  by  every 
means  in  their  power  the  ranks  of  their  clansmen, 
as  their  influence  depended  exclusively  on  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men  whom  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.*  Hence  the  territories  of  these  chiefs 
were  crowded  by  bands  of  haughty  and  turbulent 
retainers,  who  despised  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
trade  as  sordid  and  degrading,  and  regarded  warlike 
pursuits  as  alone  worthy  of  their  attention.  The 
feuds  between  rival  clans  and  their  predatory  incur- 
sions into  the  lowland  districts  adjoining  their 
native  mountains,  kept  alive  among  them  the  use 
of  arms  long  after  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  had 
converted  "their  swords  into  ploughshares."  In 
consequence  of  the  want  of  industrial  employ- 
ment there  was  a  continual  pressure  of  the  popu- 
lation upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  leading  to 
great  hardships  and  privations,  and  leaving  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  no  alter- 
native but  robbery  or  starvation.  The  author  of 
an  able  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  the  Highlands  at 
this  period,  calculates  that  there  was  not  employ- 
ment for  more  than  one-half  of  the  population. 
Of  the  remainder  he  says,  "  Many  are  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  their  acquaintances  and  relations, 
others  get  their  living  by  levying  black-mail,  and 
the  rest  gain  their  subsistence  by  stealing  or  rob- 
bery, and  committing  depredations."! 

The  sagacious  Duncan  Forbes  clearly  saw  the 
danger  to  which  the  security  of  the  throne  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  were  exposed  by  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  Highlanders  ;  and  according 

*  "The  lairds  are  as  bad  as  the  loons.  Every  ane  o'  them  will 
mainteen  as  mony  o'  his  ain  name,  or  his  clan,  as  he  can  rap  or  rend 
for;  or  whilk's  the  same  thing,  as  mony  as  can  in  ony  fashion  fair  or 
foul  mainteen  themsells ;  and  there  they  are,  wi'  gun  and  pistol,  dirk 
and  dourlacb,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  o'  the  country  whenever,  the 
laird  likes;  and  that's  the  grievance  o'  the  Hielands,  whilk  are,  and 
have  been  for  this  thousand  years  by-past,  a  bike  o'  the  maist  lawless 
unchristian  limmers  that  ever  disturbed  a  douce,  quiet,  God  fearing 
neighbourhood." — Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kob  Roy." 

f  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  facilitate  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Rebellions  and  Insurrections  in  Scotland. — Sir  Walter  Scott  evidently 
had  the  calculations  and  arguments  of  this  writer  before  him  when  he 
wrote  the  graphic  description  of  the  state  of  the  Highlands  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jar  vie: — "The  military  array 


to  John  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
"  Douglas,"  a  plan  for  employing  them  in  the  service 
of  the  state  occurred  to  the  mind  of  this  eminent 
patriot  so  suddenly  and  vividly,  that  he  hastened 
at  once  to  the  country  residence  of  Lord  Milton, 
the  lord  justice  clerk  and  political  manager  of 
Scotland  under  Lord  Islay,  and  roused  him  from 
sleep  to  communicate  his  scheme  for  securing  the 
allegiance  of  the  clansmen.  "Let  four  or  five 
regiments,"  he  said,  "  of  Highlanders  be  raised. 
Let  the  colonel  of  each  be  an  Englishman,  and  the 
other  officers  Highlanders,  carefully  selected.  Send 
them  abroad  to  fight  our  battles,  which  they  will 
do  with  heart  and  zeal.  They  will  not  only  be 
the  sworn  allies  of  government  themselves,  but 
hostages  for  their  relatives  at  home,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  raise  another  rebellion  in  the 
Highlands." 

This  sagacious  plan  was  made  known  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  cordially  approved  of  it,  and 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  his  colleagues.  But 
their  eagerness  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
favour  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to  employ 
Hanoverians  and  Hessians  rather  than  Highlanders, 
led  them  to  reject  the  proposal.  The  warning  was 
therefore  left  unheeded,  "  that  so  long  as  the 
Highlands  continue  in  their  present  state,  so  long 
will  there  be  insurrections,  thefts,  and  depredations ; 
and  so  long  will  the  people  be  in  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance, and  tools  not  only  to  every  foreign  power  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  but  to  every  discontented 
subject  who  hath  the  interest  and  address  to  play 
them  to  answer  his  designs."  Thus,  irrespective  of 
any  political  feelings  or  prejudices,  the  patriarchal 
government,  the  warlike  habits,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  Highlanders,  all  combined  to  make  them  the 
ready  instruments  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  who 
sought  to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  of 
1715  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stewart  had 

of  this  Highland  country,  were  a'  the  men-folk  between  eighteen  and 
fifty-six  brought  out  that  could  bear  arms,  couldra'  come  weel  short  of 
fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Now,  sir,  it's  a  sad  and  awfu' 
truth  that  there  is  neither  wark  nor  the  very  fashion  nor  appearance 
of  wark  for  the  tae  half  of  thae  puir  creatures  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
agriculture,  the  pasturage,  the  fisheries,  and  every  species  of  honest 
industry  about  the  country,  cannot  employ  the  one  moiety  of  the  popu- 
lation, let  them  work  as  lazily  as  they  like,  and  they  do  work  as  if 
a  plough  or  a  spade  burnt  their  fingers.  Aweel,  this  moiety  of  un- 
employed bodies  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  souls, 
whereof  there  may  be  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  able- 
bodied  gillies  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  that  do  bear  arms,  and  will 
touch  or  look  at  nae  honest  means  of  livelihood  even  if  they  could 
get  it,  which,  lack-a-day !  they  cannot." 
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been  on  the  decline.  .None  of  the  Continental 
courts  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  a 
prince  whose  personal  character  was  so  contempti- 
ble, and  his  behaviour  so  scandalous,  that  his  own 
wife  was  compelled  to  abandon  him  and  to  take 
refuge  in  a  convent.  Even  the  warmest  adherents 
of  the  exiled  family  ceased  to  expect  anything 
good  from  such  a  source.  The  case  was  altered, 
however,  when  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Chevalier,  grew  to  manhood,  and  it  was 
reported  and  believed  that  his  personal  appearance 
and  attainments  were  worthy  of  his  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  which  his 
grandfather  had  forfeited.  The  Scottish  adherents 
of  the  Jacobite  cause  were  not  aware  that,  though 
the  prince  possessed  physical  courage  and  high 
spirit,  and  had  been  trained  in  manly  exercises 
and  in  what  were  regarded  as  the  accomplishments 
befitting  his  rank,  his  mind  had  been  left  quite  un- 
cultivated, and  that  he  had  been  carefully  trained 
in  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedi- 
ence, out  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  his  family 
had  arisen.  Hence  it  is  alleged  that,  like  his 
immediate  ancestors,  he  showed  great  indifference 
to  the  lives  or  safety  of  his  followers,  and  con- 
sidered it  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  be  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  to  undergo  any  amount 
of  labour  and  hardship  and  danger  in  the  cause  of 
his  lawful  sovereign,  without  any  reward  except  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty,  for  which 
he  had  no  claim  to  recompense  or  even  acknow- 
ledgment. But  these  traits  in  the  character  of 
the  young  Chevalier  were  not  made  known  to  the 
adherents  of  the  family  in  Scotland  and  England; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  held  up  to  their 
hope  and  admiration  "  as  a  shoot  of  the  stem  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  as  one  who  by  every  perfec- 
tion of  mind  and  body  was  ordained  to  play  anew 
the  part  of  that  great  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy." 

Various  schemes  had  from  time  been  projected 
by  the  Scottish  Jacobites  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  family,  and  proposals  had  long  been 
made  to  the  French  court  for  assistance  in  carry- 
ing them  into  effect;  but  they  had  all  from  one 
cause  or  another  proved  abortive.  When  at  length 
war  was  declared  between  Britain  and  Spain,  it 
seemed  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a 
rising  in  behalf  of  the  Stewarts,  and  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  at  Edinburgh  in  1741,  consisting 
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of  seven  zealous  and  daring  Jacobite  leaders,  who 
were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
the  restoration  of  the  exiled  house.  These  were 
the  titular  duke  of  Perth  and  his  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Traquair  and  his  brother,  Sir  James  Campbell 
of  Auchinbreck,  Lochiel  the  younger,  and  Lovat. 
The  engagement  which  they  had  signed  was 
forwarded  to  the  Chevalier,  and  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  French  court ;  but  after  a  protracted 
negotiation  no  definite  course  of  action  could  be 
agreed  on. 

In  1743,  however,  the  French  government,  in 
revenge  for  the  part  taken  by  Britain  in  assisting 
the  empress  queen  with  soldiers  and  money  in 
the  war  with  France,  resolved  to  redeem  their  oft 
repeated  promise,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  in  concert  with  the  Scotch  and 
English  Jacobites.  It  was  arranged  that  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  should  be  landed  in 
England,  under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  and 
Charles  Edward  was  invited  to  repair  from  Italy 
to  Paris  in  order  to  join  the  expedition.  On  the 
9th  of  January,  1744,  he  left  Rome  as  if  going  a 
hunting ;  but  taking  the  road  to  Genoa,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  he  embarked  there 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  ran  through  the 
English  fleet  undiscovered,  and  arriving  safe  at 
Antibes,  he  proceeded  thence  to  Paris,  which  he 
reached  on  the  20th.  He  embarked  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Marshal  Saxe  ;  and  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  troops 
destined  for  the  invasion,  left  Brest  and  proceeded 
up  the  English  channel.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment was  on  the  alert,  and  despatched  Sir  John 
Norris,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  fleet,  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  Downs  ;  and,  as  repeatedly  hap- 
pened on  former  occasions,  the  elements  proved 
hostile  to  the  House  of  Stewart.  A  violent  storm 
arose,  which  dispersed  the  French  fleet,  and  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  vessels.  The  remainder 
put  back  to  Brest,  a  good  deal  injured  by  tha 
tempest.  The  plan  of  invasion  was  in  conse- 
quence abandoned,  and  the  French  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  coast. 

Prince  Charles  resided  for  some  months  after 
this  event  at  Paris  in  disguise,  and  made  various 
attempts  to  induce  the  French  government  to 
undertake  a  new  expedition,  but  without  effect. 
Finding  that  all  his  advances  were  treated  with 
coldness  and  neglect,  he  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  person,  and  with  such  slender  supplies  as 
18 
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his  own  means  could  command,  to  land  on  some  ' 
part  of  the  Highland  coast. 

John  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  afterwards 
obtained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  betrayer 
of  his  fellow-rebels,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a 
rising,  and  returning  to  Paris  at  this  juncture, 
conveyed  to  the  prince  the  united  opinion  of  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  that  they  could  do  nothing  in 
his  behalf  unless  he  would  bring  with  him  six 
thousand  auxiliary  French  troops,  ten  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  louis  d'or. 
Charles,  however,  declared  that  he  was  wearied 
with  waiting  on  the  selfish  movements  of  the  fickle 
and  faithless  court  of  France,  and  that,  whatever 
their  policy  might  now  be,  he  was  determined  to 
run  every  hazard  and  to  undergo  any  danger  in 
an  effort  to  regain  the  inheritance  of  his  House. 
Murray  affirmed  that  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
dissuade  the  prince  from  such  a  rash  and  perilous 
adventure,  but  without  effect.  His  associates, 
however,  who  suffered  from  Murray's  treachery, 
charge  him  with  having  secretly  encouraged 
Charles  in  his  desperate  undertaking. 

When  this  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
the  members  of  the  secret  association  by  Murray, 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  they  were  filled  with 
alarm,  and  immediately  caused  a  letter  to  be  sent  • 
to  the  Prince  (January  7,  1745)  strongly  urging 
him  not  to  embark  on  such  a  perilous  adventure. 
But  this  letter  never  reached  its  destination,  and 
in  June  following  an  intimation  was  sent  them 
that  Charles  expected  to  land  on  the  west  coast  by 
the  end  of  that  month.  Surprised  and  alarmed 
at  this  intelligence,  the  Jacobite  leaders  despatched 
Murray  to  the  west  Highlands  to  meet  the  Ad- 
venturer on  his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  him  not  to 
land,  but  to  reserve  himself  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  Murray  remained  on  the  watch  on 
the  Highland  coast  during  the  whole  month  of 
June,  when  the  Prince  not  appearing,  he  imagined 
that  the  project  had  been  abandoned,  and  returned 
to  his  own  seat  in  the  south. 

Charles,  however,  was  bent  on  the  enterprise, 
and  with  the  hereditary  obstinacy  of  his  family 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  remonstrances  and 
warnings  of  his  most  faithful  adherents.  He 
seems  to  have  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  1 
that  he  had  only  to  raise  his  standard  and  show 
himself  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  obtain  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  great  body  of  the 
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people.  Elated  by  this  confident  but  unfounded 
hope,  he  determined  to  prosecute  his  perilous 
undertaking  at  all  hazards.  Having  obtained  the 
loan  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  livres 
(between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds),  he 
purchased  fifteen  hundred  muskets,  eighteen  hun- 
dred French  broadswords,  twenty  small  field 
pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  other 
warlike  stores.  He  also  obtained  the  use  of  a 
ship  of  war  named  the  Elizabeth,  which  two  Irish 
refugees,  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Walsh,  had  been 
allowed  by  the  French  government  to  employ  in 
cruising  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  In  this  vessel, 
which  carried  sixty-eight  guns  and  seven  hundred 
men,  Charles  was  permitted  to  deposit  his  stores. 
He  and  his  attendants  embarked  in  a  small  sloop 
of  war  called  the  Doutelle,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  by  Walsh  to  cruise  against  the  British  trade. 
He  had  with  him  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  arms  and  stores  that 
he  had  provided  were  on  board  the  Elizabeth. 

Charles  was  accompanied  in  his  hazardous  ad- 
venture by  only  seven  persons — the  aged  marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  who  had  been  attainted  for  his 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  ;  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  ;  JEtneas  Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Paris, 
brother  of  the  chief  of  Kinloch  Moidart  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  Prince's  Irish  tutor  ;  Mr. 
Kelly,  an  English  clergyman  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  Atterbury's  plot  ;  O'Sullivan,  an  Irish 
refugee  ;  and  Francis  Strickland,  an  English 
squire.  They  embarked  on  the  22nd  of  June 
(old  style)  at  St.  Nazaire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  and  were  joined  by  the  Elizabeth  off 
Belleisle.  On  the  9th  of  July  the  two  vessels 
were  sighted  off  the  Lizard  Point  by  the  Lion 
man-of-war,  under  Captain  Brett,  who  immediately 
attacked  the  Elizabeth.  After  a  severe  fight, 
which  lasted  four  hours,  both  ships  were  so  dis- 
abled that  they  found  it  necessary  to  return,  the 
one  to  a  French  the  other  to  an  English  port,  to 
refit.  The  Doutelle  took  advantage  of  her  sailing 
powers  and,  notwithstanding  of  the  loss  of  her  con- 
voy and  the  military  stores  which  she  carried, 
proceeded  on  her  voyage.  Before  reaching  her 
destination  the  sloop  was  chased  by  another  large 
vessel,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  by  her 
superior  speed.  On  the  23rd  the  adventurers 
reached  the  Scottish  coast  and  landed  on  the 
small  island  of  Eriska,  between  Barra  and  South 
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Uist.  This  cluster  of  islands  was  the  property  of 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald  and  his  kinsmen.  The 
young  chief  himself  was  residing  at  Moidart  on 
the  mainland,  but  his  uncle,  Macdonald  of  Bois- 
dale,  by  whose  advice  he  was  chiefly  guided,  was 
at  that  time  at  South  Uist,  and  on  being  sum- 
moned by  the  Prince  came  on  board  the  Doutelle. 
On  learning  the  position  of  matters  and  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  Boisdale  at  once  informed 
the  Prince  that  his  project  was  desperate,  and 
advised  him  to  return  without  delay  to  France. 

The  remonstrance  of  Macdonald  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Prince's  attendants 
that  they  all,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  recommended  that  the  expedition  should 
be  relinquished  ;  but  Charles  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking,  and  again 
setting  sail,  proceeded  towards  the  mainland,  and 
entering  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  landed  there 
between  Moidart  and  Arisaig.  Notice  of  the 
Prince's  arrival  was  immediately  sent  to  young 
Clanranald,  who  came  on  board  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  kinsmen.  Like 
Boisdale,  the  chief  and  Kinloch  Moidart  long 
and  earnestly  represented  to  the  adventurer  the 
hopelessness  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
engaged  without  previous  organization  or  concert, 
without  foreign  assistance,  and  even  without 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  but  Charles  was  impervious 
to  all  such  considerations,  and  persisted  in  his 
resolution  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  devoted  adherents  in  his  desperate  attempt. 
In  the  end  the  Macdonalds,  carried  away  by 
the  importunity  of  a  prince  whom  they  had 
been  trained  to  regard  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  by  his  appeals  to  their  loyalty, 
yielded  to  his  wishes  and  agreed  to  raise  their  clan 
in  his  cause. 

On  the  22nd  (July),  Clanranald  was  sent,  along 
with  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  to 
Skye,  to  intimate  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Sleat,  and  Macleod  of  Macleod — two  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  the  Hebrides — the  arrival  of  the 
prince,  and  to  summon  them  to  join  his  standard 
with  their  retainers.  They  had  declared  them- 
selves friendly  to  his  cause,  and  Charles  confidently 
expected  that  the  mere  notification  that  he  had 
landed  in  the  country  would  at  once  secure  their 
support.  But  his  envoy  found,  as  Boisdale  had  pre- 
dicted, that  these  chiefs  would  not  hazard  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  such  a  desperate  undertaking, 


and  they  alleged  that  their  promise  to  join  the 
prince  depended  on  his  bringing  with  him  an 
auxiliary  force  and  sufficient  military  supplies. 
As  the  joint  forces  of  these  two  chieftains 
amounted  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  their 
defection  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  the 
Adventurer,  and  greatly  disheartened  those  who 
had  given  in  their  adherence.  But  Charles  him- 
self, confident  in  his  destiny,  abated  no  jot  of  heart 
or  hope,  and  from  Borodale,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence,  he  despatched  messengers  to  all 
the  chiefs  whom  he  believed  to  be  friendly  to 
his  cause.  The  first  who  obeyed  the  summons  was 
the  younger  Lochiel,  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the 
clan  Cameron,  and  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  ally  of  Montrose  and 
Dundee,  and  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  influen- 
tial of  the  Highland  chiefs.  When  he  learned  that 
the  Prince  had  come  without  troops  or  arms  or 
money,  he  regarded  the  enterprise  as  desperate  and 
resolved  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  it.  On  his 
way  to  Borodale  he  called  upon  his  brother,  John 
Cameron  of  Fassiefern,  and  mentioned  his  resolu- 
tion and  his  intention  to  recommend  the  Prince  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  Fassiefern  applauded  his 
determination,  but  recommended  him  to  communi- 
cate his  unwelcome  advice  in  writing.  "Do  not," 
he  said,  "  wait  upon  his  Royal  Highness;  I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  If  this  prince 
once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  you  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases." 

The  result  proved  that  Fassiefern's  prediction 
was  correct.  The  Prince  peremptorily  declined 
to  follow  Lochiel's  advice  and  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. But  all  his  arguments  failed  to  convince 
this  chief  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  successful. 
At  length  Charles,  finding  that  his  reasoning  had 
produced  no  impression  on  Lochiel's  judgment, 
made  an  appeal  to  his  feelings.  "  In  a  few  days,'" 
he  said,  "  with  the  friends  I  have  I  will  raise  the 
royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of 
Britain  that  Charles  Stewart  is  come  over  to  claim 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  to  win  it  or  to  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Lochiel,  whom  my  father  has 
often  spoken  of  as  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at 
home,  and  from  the  newspapers  learn  the  fate  of 
his  prince."  Overcome  by  this  appeal,  Lochiel 
exclaimed,  "  Not  so;  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my 
prince  whatever  it  be,  and  so  shall  every  man  over 
whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power." 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  enterprise;  for 
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it  is  a  point  agreed,  says  John  Home,  who  relates 
this  conversation,  that  if  Lochiel  had  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  take  up  arms  no  other  chief  would 
have  joined  the  standard,  and  the  spark  of  rebel- 
lion must  have  been  instantly  extinguished.* 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  Jacobite  standard 
should  be  raised  in  Glenfinnan  on  the  I9th  of 
August,  and  meanwhile  Lochiel  and  Clanranald 
returned  to  their  own  "  countries  "  to  bring  out 
their  clansmen.  Letters  were  at  the  same  time 
despatched  to  all  the  chiefs  who  were  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  House  of  Stewart,  summoning 
them  to  meet  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  on  the 
day  mentioned.  Charles  himself  remained  at  Kin- 
loch  Moidart  till  the  18th,  when  he  went  by  water 
to  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Glena'ladale  on  Loch 
Shicl,  and  thence,  accompanied  by  twenty-five 
persons,  he  proceeded  to  Glenfinnan,  a  narrow  vale 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  lying  about 
fifteen  miles  west  from  Fort  William.  But  instead 
of  finding  the  glen  alive  with  the  friendly  clans- 
men as  he  expected,  it  was  silent  and  deserted,  save 
by  the  few  inhabitants  of  a  small  hamlet,  who 
gazed  with  wonder,  not  unmingled  with  alarm,  at 
the  mysterious  strangers.  After  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  two  hours  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince  was 
relieved  by  the  welcome  sound  of  a  distant  bagpipe, 
and  soon  after  the  Cameron  clan,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  in  number,  headed  by  their  chief,  were 
seen  marching  down  the  declivity.  They  moved 
in  two  columns,  between  which  were  two  com- 

*  Home's  Works,  iii.  7.  Chambers'  Rebellions  in  Scotland,  iv. 
39-41. 


panies  of  soldiers  who  had  been  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  three  days  before  on  their  march  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  William.  The  standard 
was  then  unfurled  on  a  little  knoll  about  the  middle 
of  the  glen  by  the  old  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
who  had  forfeited  the  Athole  titles  and  estates,  of 
which  he  was  heir,  on  account  of  the  part  that 
he  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The  banner  was 
of  red  silk,  having  a  white  space  in  the  centre,  on 
which  the  motto  Tandem  Triumphans  was  after- 
wards inscribed.  "  The  appearance  of  the  standard," 
says  Chambers,  "  was  hailed  by  a  perfect  storm  of 
pipe  music,  by  a  cloud  of  skimmering  bonnets,  and 
by  a  loud  and  long-enduring  shout,  which,  in  the 
language  of  a  Highlander,  roused  the  young  eagles 
from  their  eyries,  and  made  the  wild  deer  bound 
upon  the  fell.*  The  marquis  then  read  aloud  the 
manifesto  of  the  old  Chevalier,  promising  a  redress 
of  the  grievances  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  commission  of  regency 
granted  to  his  son  Charles  Edward,  both  dated  at 
Rome,  December,  1743.  Macdonald  of  Keppoch 
arrived  with  three  hundred  men  shortly  after  the 
ceremony,  and  before  nightfall  twelve  hundred 
mountaineers  had  assembled  at  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous. The  insurgent  force  encamped  for  the 
night  at  Glenfinnan,  and  next  morning  they 
commenced  their  march  eastward,  and  were  joined 
on  the  way  by  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  the 
Stewarts  of  Appin,  Macdonell  of  Glengarry,  and  the 
Grants  of  Glenmorriston,  so  that  their  army  speed- 
ily amounted  to  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  men. 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  iv.  47. 
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At  the  time  when  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
raised  in  the  Highlands  George  II.  was  absent  in 
Hanover,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  a  council  of  regency  called  Lords 
Justices,  who  seem  to  have  had  neither  the  sagacity 
to  devise  nor  the  energy  to  execute  plans  suited 
to  the  emergency.  The  principal  management  in 
Scotland  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  Scottish  secretary  of  State,  assisted  by  Duncan 
Forbes  and  Lord  Milton,  the  lord  justice  clerk. 
Rumours  as  to  a  meditated  rising  in  the  Highlands 
reached  them  from  time  to  time,  but  were  treated 
as  unworthy  of  credit.  Hence  when  intelligence 
was  at  length  received  by  them  on  the  9th  of 
August  that  Prince  Charles  had  actually  landed  on 
the  west  coast,  it  found  them  quite  unprepared  to 
act  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  The  English 
Council  of  Regency,  indeed,  published  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  London  Gazette  promising  a  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  "  to  any  person  who  should 
seize  and  secure  the  son  of  the  Pretender,  so  as 
that  he  may  be  brought  to  justice;"  but  such  an 
offer  did  not  contribute  much  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion. 

Sir  John  Cope,  destined  to  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety in  connection  with  this  rising,  was  at  this 
time  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in 
Scotland,  which  amounted  to  only  between  two 
and  three  thousand  men.  Cope  was  termed  by 
President  Forbes  one  of  the  best  officers  of  his 
time ;  but  he  was  in  reality  a  dull  and  formal  dis- 
ciplinarian, ignorant  alike  of  the  country  and  of 
the  character  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  encounter. 
Like  the  other  military  pedants  of  his  day,  he  had 


a  great  contempt  for  the  soldiers  who  had  not  been 
drilled  and  trained  in  the  complicated  exercise  of 
the  age,  and  regarded  the  Highlanders  as  a  mere 
undisciplined  mob.  It  was  represented  to  him  on 
all  sides  "  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting 
a  stop  to  wavering  people  joining  with  the  dis- 
affected, so  as  to  make  a  formidable  body,  was 
immediately  to  march  and  stop  their  progress," 
and  he  was  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  follow 
this  advice.  He  accordingly  prepared  to  march 
northwards,  with  the  hope  that  on  penetrating  into 
the  Highlands  he  would  be  immediately  joined  by 
the  loyal  clans,  and  with  their  assistance  would 
crush  the  insurrection  before  it  had  come  to  a 
head. 

Having  received  express  orders  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency  to  march  to  the  north  and  attack 
the  insurgents,  whatever  might  be  their  strength 
and  wherever  they  might  be  found,  Cope  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  Charles  raised  his  standard,  and  proceeded 
to  Stirling  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  force 
assembled  there.  It  consisted  of  twenty-five  com- 
panies of  foot,  amounting  to  only  fourteen  hundred 
men,  for  he  had  left  behind  his  own  two  regiments 
of  dragoons  as  quite  unsuited  for  Highland  war- 
fare. He  carried  with  him,  however,  four  pieces 
of  cannon  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  well-affected  clans  whom  he 
expected  to  flock  to  his  standard.  But  on  reach- 
ing the  Highland  frontier,  and  discovering  that 
his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  clansmen  were 
baseless,  he  sent  back  seven  hundred  of  the  fire- 
locks, and  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  lie 
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would  at  once  have  himself  returned  to  Stirling- 
had  not  his  orders  to  advance  been  so  peremptory. 
At  Dalnacardoch,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th, 
he  for  the  first  time  obtained  something  like 
accurate  information  respecting  the  real  strength 
of  the  insurgents  and  their  movements.  On  learn- 
ing that  the  royal  commander  was  on  his  march 
to  Fort  Augustus,  the  Highland  army  resolved  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  dangerous  pass  of  Corrie- 
arrach,  where  a  small  body  of  resolute  men  could 
without  difficulty  defeat  and  destroy  a  numerous 
and  well  -  equipped  army.  Corriearrach,  which 
interposed  between  the  royal  army  and  Fort 
Augustus,  is  a  lofty  and  huge  mountain,  very 
difficult  of  ascent  on  either  side.  The  road  to 
the  summit  consists  of  seventeen  traverses,  or 
zig-zags,  "  intersected  by  deep  mountain  ravines 
and  torrents  crossed  by  bridges,  which  might  be 
in  a  very  short  time  broken  down,  and  being 
flanked  with  rocks  and  thickets,  afford  innumer- 
able points  of  safe  ambush  to  sharpshooters  or 
enfilading  parties."  The  insurgents  already  occu- 
pied the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  in  reality  a 
strong  "  natural  fortress,  every  traverse  serving 
for  a  trench  ;"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  the  royal  general  had  attempted  to  force  his 
way  to  the  summit,  not  a  man  of  his  army  would 
have  escaped.  But  when  Cope  reached  Dalwhinnie, 
where  the  route  to  Corriearrach  diverges  on  the 
left  from  the  road  which  leads  to  Inverness,  he 
became  aware  of  the  peril  of  his  position,  and  held 
a  council  of  war  to  discuss  what  course  he  should 
follow.  A  retreat  to  Perth  or  Stirling  was  pro- 
posed and  rejected,  both  because  it  was  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  the  council,  and  also  because  it 
was  supposed  that  during  their  retreat  the  royal 
forces  would  be  harassed,  and  their  supplies  cut 
off,  by  the  active  and  hardy  mountaineers.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  general  or  his 
officers  that,  if  they  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  plain  near  Dalwhinnie,  they  could  not  have 
been  compelled  to  fight,  except  on  their  own 
terms  and  with  the  full  advantage  of  their  artillery 
and  superior  discipline,  or  that  they  might  have 
stationed  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  the  High- 
lands, like  the  duke  of  Argyll  in  1715,  and 
protected  the  low  country  from  invasion  until  a 
sufficient  force  could  be  collected  to  suppress  the 
insurrection.  In  the  end  the  council  unanimously 
agreed  to  adopt  the  preposterous  course  of  march- 
ing to  Inverness,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to 


encounter,  and  thus  leave  the  Lowlands  completely 
unguarded  and  open  to  the  enemy. 

On  learning  that  Cope  had  evaded  an  encounter 
with  them  and  turned  aside  from  their  path,  the 
Highlanders  were  filled  with  exultation,  mingled 
with  disappointment  that  their  prey  had  escaped 
them.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  pursue  the 
retreating  royalists  and  compel  them  to  fight.  But 
when  they  reached  Garviemore,  the  first  stage  from 
the  foot  of  Corriearrach,  it  was  determined  by  a 
council  of  war  that  they  should  take  advantage  of 
the  gross  blunder  of  the  English  general  and  make 
an  immediate  descent  upon  the  Lowlands.  This 
resolution  was  at  once  carried  into  effect  ■,  and 
rapidly  traversing  the  mountainous  region  of 
Badenoch,  they  proceeded  towards  Athole.  At 
every  step  their  forces  were  swelled  by  recruits 
from  the  Jacobite  clans.  The  Grants  of  Glen- 
morriston  had  joined  the  insurgents  at  Corrie- 
arrach. The  crafty  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the 
Frasers,  still  held  aloof  in  spite  of  his  fair  profes- 
sions ;  but  his  son-in-law,  M'Pherson  of  Cluny, 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  clan,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  his  own  house,  probably  with  his  full  consent, 
and  agreed  to  raise  his  retainers  in  the  Prince's 
cause.  The  titular  duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lords  NairneandStrathallan,  Oliphant  of 
Gask,  Mercer  of  Aldie,  and  other  leading  Jaco- 
bites, repaired  to  the  standard  of  the  Prince  as  he 
descended  from  the  hill  country.  He  rested  two 
days  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  the  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Athole,  who  fled  at  his  approach,  leaving  his 
elder  brother,  Tullibardine,  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  ancestral  mansion  to  the  Prince.  On  the  3rd 
of  September  the  vanguard  of  the  rebel  army 
entered  Perth,  and  next  day  Charles,  attended  by 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  made  his  public 
entry  into  the  town.  His  funds  were  by  this 
time  completely  exhausted,  and  he  remained  a 
week  at  Perth  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  his 
exchequer.  He  obtained  five  hundred  pounds 
from  the  town,  and  levied  contributions  from 
Dundee  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  two 
vessels  which  were  lying  in  Dundee  harbour  fur- 
nished a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  insurgents  quitted 
Perth  and  resumed  their  adventurous  march  to 
the  south.  As  he  had  no  means  of  conveying  hia 
troops  across  the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  and  Stir- 
ling Bridge  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
castle,  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  follow  a  circuitous 
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route,  and  to  cross  the  Forth  at  the  fords  of  Frew, 
eight  miles  to  the  westward.  Passing  Bannock- 
burn,  Falkirk,  Linlithgow,  and  other  places  famous 
in  Scottish  history,  he  reached  on  the  17th  the 
village  of  Kirkliston,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Edinburgh.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the 
castle  guns,  Charles  here  turned  aside  in  a 
southerly  direction  towards  the  village  of  Slate- 
ford,  and  spent  the  night  at  a  place  called  Gray's 
Mill,  about  two  miles  from  the  city. 

The  approach  of  the  insurgents  produced  very 
great  excitement  and  alarm  among  the  citizens  of 
the  capital.  For  some  time  after  the  news  of  the 
Chevalier's  landing  in  the  Highlands  reached  the 
government,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  felt  no  un- 
easiness, and  the  common  talk  of  the  day  was  that 
the  royal  commander  would  speedily  "give  a  good 
account  of  the  Highlanders."  Reports  intended 
and  fitted  to  increase  this  confidence  and  to  lull  the 
citizens  into  security,  were  circulated  by  the  friends 
of  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  were  readily  believed 
by  the  "Whig  party.  The  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  quite  insufficient  to  resist  the  attack  even  of 
an  army  without  artillery,  and  the  only  soldiers 
within  its  walls  consisted  of  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  and  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  worn  out  veterans,  called  the  town  guard. 
But  defenceless  as  the  capital  virtually  was,  it  was 
not  until  the  31st  of  August,  Avhen  news  came  of 
Cope's  march  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  low  country 
open  to  the  Highlanders,  that  any  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained.  Next  day  the  arrival 
of  the  duke  of  Athole,  who  had  fled  from  Blair 
Castle  on  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  made  the 
inhabitants  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  their  danger. 
The  authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  well- 
affected  portion  of  the  citizens,  began  at  last  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  but 
their  measures  were  so  injudicious,  and  indeed 
absurd,  that  they  made  themselves  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  whole  country. 

The  lord  provost,  Mr.  Archibald  Stewart,  who 
was  afterwards  brought  to  trial  for  his  alleged 
neglect  of  duty,  was  a  well  known  Jacobite,  and 
was  certainly  not  hearty  in  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  In  fact  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  this  emergency  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  fierce  contest  between  the  existing  magistrates 
and  their  burghal  rivals,  led  by  ex-provost  Drum- 
mond,  a  zealous  Whig  who  had  fought  on  the  royal 
side  at  Sheriffmuir,  and  who,  it  was  asserted,  availed 


himself  of  this  question  to  cast  discredit  on  his 
opponents,  and  to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  A  proposal  was  made  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  one  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  town, 
but  the  royal  permission  was  not  obtained  till  the 
9th  of  September;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  only 
two  hundred  men  had  been  embodied,  and  these 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  dissolute  character, 
who  cared  nothing  for  either  cause,  but  only  for 
pay.  In  addition  to  this  force  about  four  hundred 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into 
a  separate  body,  divided  into  six  companies,  and 
obtained  a  supply  of  arms  from  the  castle.  "  Many 
of  the  volunteers,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  were 
doubtless  gallant  young  men.  students  from  the 
university,  and  so  forth;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
were  citizens  at  an  age  unfit  to  take  up  arms,  with- 
out previous  habit  and  experience.  Many  of  them 
were,  moreover,  Oneyers  and  Money  ers,  as  Falstaff 
says,  men  whose  word  upon  Change  would  go 
farther  than  their  blows  in  battle.  Most  had  ships 
to  be  plundered,  houses  to  be  burned,  children  to  be 
brained  with  Lochaber  axes,  and  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  war." 
Such  men  totally  undisciplined  and,  though  warmly 
attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the 
Protestant  religion,  with  no  great  stomach  for  fight- 
ing, were  ill  fitted  to  encounter  the  stalwart  bands 
of  savage  Highlanders,  who  followed  the  standard 
of  the  Prince.  The  gates  of  the  city  were,  how- 
ever, strongly  barricaded,  and  several  old  cannons 
were  obtained  from  the  shipping  at  Leith,  and 
placed  upon  the  walls. 

The  courage  of  these  volunteers  was  speedily 
put  to  the  test,  and  found  lamentably  wanting. 
On  Sunday,  the  15th,  an  alarm  reached  the  city 
that  the  Highlanders  were  within  eight  miles ; 
and  General  Guest,  governor  of  the  castle,  recom- 
mended that  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  sup- 
ported by  the  town  guard,  the  Edinburgh  regiment, 
and  the  volunteers,  should  march  out  and  make  a 
stand  against  the  enemy  at  Corstorphine.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  veteran  general  was  agreed  to  by  the 
provost,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  volunteers  by  the  ringing  of  the  fire 
bell,  the  ominous  sound  of  which  was  heard  during 
divine  service;  but,  "  instead  of  rousing  the  hearts 
of  the  volunteers  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  it 
rather  reminded  them  of  a  passing  knell."  They 
were  drawn  up  in  the  Lawn  Market,  and  began 
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their  march  amid  a  crowd  of  weeping  relatives, 
imploring  them  not  to  risk  their  precious  lives  in 
an  encounter  with  "a  parcel  of  brutes."  The 
order,  however,  was  given  to  march  after  the  dra- 
goons, who  at  this  juncture  rode  up  the  street  from 
Leith  on  their  road  to  Corstorphine.  Ex-provost 
Drummond,  who  acted  as  captain  and  took  his 
station  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  led  the  way 
up  the  Lawn  Market  and  down  the  West  Bow  to 
the  Grass  Market,  expecting  his  men  to  follow. 
But  on  reaching  the  West  Port  he  found  that  the 
greater  part  had  either  disappeared  down  wynds 
and  closes,  or  had  remained  stationary  in  the  High 
Street.  A  portion  of  the  latter,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-one,  were  afterwards  per- 
suaded to  join  the  small  party  who  had  accom- 
panied Drummond  to  the  West  Port.  But  while 
they  were  standing  within  the  gate,  Principal  Wish- 
art  and  several  other  clergymen  came  down,  and 
recommended  them  to  remain  within  the  city  and 
reserve  themselves  for  its  defence.  This  prudent 
advice  was  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  volunteers  to  be  neglected.  The  insane 
movement  was  abandoned,  and  the  raw  levies  were 
dismissed  for  the  night;  but  the  town  guard  and 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  the  Edinburgh 
regiment  marched  out  to  support  the  dragoons 
at  Corstorphine.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  enemy  the  dragoons  retired  at  sunset  to  a  field 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  where  they  spent 
the  night,  and  the  infantry  returned  to  the  city. 

During  the  course  of  the  night  Brigadier-general 
Fowkes  arrived  from  London,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  regular  troops.  Next  morning  he 
took  up  a  position  at  Coltbridge,  about  two  miles 
from  the  city.  A  small  reconnoitering  party  of 
dragoons  had  been  left  on  the  preceding  night  at 
Corstorphine,  two  miles  farther  off.  When  the 
Highland  army  approached  this  place  a  few  mounted 
gentlemen  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  party,  and  as  they  rode  up  they  discharged 
their  pistols  in  the  usual  manner  of  skirmishers. 
A  shameful  panic  seized  the  dragoons,  who  im- 
mediately galloped  off  in  confusion  to  the  main 
body  at  Coltbridge,  to  whom  they  communicated 
their  fears.  A  retreat  had  to  be  ordered,  but 
was  speedily  converted  into  a  flight  which  the 
officers  vainly  endeavoured  to  check ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh  soon  saw  the  terror- 
stricken  dragoons  galloping  as  hard  as  they  could 
along  the  fields  on  the  north  of  the  city  where  the 


New  Town  now  stands.  The  fugitives  scarcely 
halted  till  they  reached  Prestonpans,  where  they 
were  quartered  for  the  night  in  a  field  near  the 
mansion  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  their  chief.  But  even 
here  they  found  no  rest  or  security.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  one  of  their  number,  going  in  quest 
of  forage,  happened  to  fall  into  a  disused  coal  pit 
full  of  water;  and  his  outcries  for  assistance  so 
alarmed  his  comrades,  that  in  the  belief  that  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  the  craven  dragoons  instantly 
remounted  their  horses,  and  resuming  their  flight, 
never  drew  bridle  till  they  reached  North  Berwick, 
twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Edinburgh.  When 
Colonel  Gardiner  rose  in  the  morning,  he  found 
that  his  men  had  all  disappeared.  With  a  heavy 
heart  the  veteran  soldier  followed  the  direction 
they  had  taken,  guided  by  the  swords,  pistols,  and 
firelocks,  which  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  had 
thrown  away  in  their  flight.  Deeply  depressed  by 
the  conduct  of  his  men,  that  boded  ill  for  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  soon  to  lay  down  his  life, 
he  caused  these  weapons  to  be  collected  and  con- 
veyed in  carts  to  Dunbar.* 

The  "Canter  of  Coltbridge,"  as  the  disgraceful 
flight  of  the  dragoons  has  usually  been  termed, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  damp  the  courage  even 
of  the  most  courageous  and  loyal  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Monday 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Early 
in  the  day  a  message  had  been  brought  by  a 
Mr.  Alves,  who  alleged  that  he  had  accidentally 
approached  the  rebel  army,  and  had  been  requested 
by  the  duke  of  Perth,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  "  to  inform  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
that  if  they  opened  their  gates  their  town  should 
be  favourably  treated,  but  that  if  they  attempted 
resistance  they  must  expect  military  execution." 
The  general  cry  immediately  arose  that  any  further 
attempt  at  resistance  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  citizens  who  thronged  the  streets  insisted  that 
the  provost  should  call  a  public  meeting  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done.  At  four  o'clock  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice.  The  officers  of  the  crown 
were  invited  to  attend ;  but  it  was  found,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  people,  that  they  had  already 
quitted  the  city.  The  council  chamber  was 
speedily  filled  with  a  crowd  of  persons  who  had 
no  right  to  intrude  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 

*  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Chambers'  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  iv.  126. 
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magistrates,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjourn 
to  the  New  Church  aisle.  The  meeting  was 
exceedingly  noisy  and  tumultuous,  and  amid  the 
prevailing  confusion  the  question,  "  Defend  or 
not  defend,"  was  put  and  carried  by  a  great 
majority  in  favour  of  non-resistance.  While  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council,  was 
handed  in  at  the  door,  and  on  being  opened  was 
found  to  be  subscribed  "  Charles,  P.R."  The 
provost  protested  against  the  reading  of  any  such 
letter,  but  the  crowd  insisted  on  hearing  the  con- 
tents of  the  document.  It  was  read  accordingly, 
and  was  found  to  contain  a  peremptory  demand 
that  the  city  should  be  surrendered,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  if  this  was  done  the  property  of  the 
citizens  should  be  protected,  and  their  rights  and 
liberties  preserved.  "  But,"  it  added,  "  if  any 
opposition  be  made  to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for 
the  consequences,  being  firmly  resolved  at  any 
rate  to  enter  the  city  ;  and  if  any  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not 
expect  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war."  All 
hope  of  resistance  seemed  now  at  an  end  ;  but 
instead  of  agreeing:  to  an  unconditional  surrender, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  of  the  council 
to  wait  on  Prince  Charles,  and  entreat  him  to  grant 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  time  for  deliberation. 

Scarcely  had  the  deputies  left  the  city  when 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  transports,  with 
General  Cope's  forces  on  board,  were  in  sight  of 
Dunbar.  It  appeared  that  the  royalist  general,  on 
learning  that  the  insurgents  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  slip  and  directed  their  march  on  the  Low- 
lands, had  hastened  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen, 
and  had  there  embarked  his  troops  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  reach  the  seaport  of  Leith  in  time 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  The  news 
of  Cope's  arrival  at  Dunbar,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  intention  to  march  instantly  to  the 
relief  of  Edinburgh,  raised  somewhat  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  citizens,  and  excited  the  hope  that, 
if  a  few  hours'  grace  could  be  obtained,  the  capital 
might  still  be  saved. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  deputation 
returned  from  the  interview  with  the  Prince  at 
Gray's  Mill,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  bringing 
back  another  letter  from  him,  repeating  his  demand 
that  the  city  should  be  peaceably  surrendered, 
appealing  to  the  declarations  which  he  and  his 
father  had  issued  as  sufficient  security  for  the 
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safety  of  the  inhabitants,  and  requiring  a  positive 
reply  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
magistrates,  who  seem  to  have  been  at  their  wit's 
end  what  course  to  pursue,  could  think  of  nothing 
better  than  to  send  a  second  deputation  to  Gray's 
Mill,  with  instructions  to  beg  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  with  the  citizens.  But  the  Prince,  who 
was  as  sensible  as  they  were  of  the  value  of  time 
at  this  critical  moment,  refused  to  see  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  return  without  an  answer. 

In  the  meantime  Prince  Charles  and  his  advisers 
were  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  Chevalier 
slept  only  two  hours  during  this  night,  and  that 
without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Various  plans 
were  discussed  for  carrying  the  capital  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack.  A  detachment  of 
nine  hundred  men,  under  Lochiel,  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch,  and  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  and  guided 
by  Murray  of  Broughton,  were  despatched  with 
instructions  to  storm  or  surprise  the  city.  They 
carried  with  them  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  to  blow 
up  one  of  the  gates,  if  they  (ailed  to  obtain  an 
entrance  in  a  less  violent  way.  Marching  across 
the  Borough  Muir,  on  which  James  IV.  mustered 
his  army  before  Flodden,  they  reached  the  Nether- 
bow  Port  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
city,  without  being  discovered.  An  accidental 
occurrence  saved  the  city  from  assault,  and  ob- 
tained for  the  Camerons  easy  admission  within  its 
walls.  The  hackney  coach  which  conveyed  the 
second  deputation  to  Gray's  Mill,  after  depositing 
the  deputies  in  the  High  Street,  about  four  in 
the  morning  proceeded  towards  the  Canongate, 
where  the  coachman  had  his  residence  and  his 
stables.  As  the  man  was  known  to  the  sentinels 
at  the  Nethcrbow,  they  readily  opened  the  gate  to 
allow  him  to  go  home.  But  no  sooner  were  the 
portals  unfolded  than  the  Highlanders  rushed 
in,  overpowered  the  watchmen,  and  secured  the 
guard-house  and  gate.  Colonel  O'Sullivan,  who 
accompanied  the  detachment  as  quartermaster,  lost 
no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  other  gates 
of  the  city,  which  were  occupied  with  the  same 
ease, and  without  noise  or  bloodshed ;  "as  quietly," 
says  Home,  "as  one  guard  would  relieve  another 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty."*  Not  a  single 
armed  man  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  buried  in  slumber,  knew  nothing 

*  Home's  History,  9G. 
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of  what  had  passed  until  morning,  when  they 
awoke  to  find  the  city  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  Camerons  drawn  up  in  two  lines 
upon  the  High  Street,  as  if  protecting  from  plun- 
der and  outrage  the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  Charles,  who 
had  passed  an  anxious  night,  received  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  In 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  set  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  his  principal  officers  and 
followed  by  his  army,  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
fire  of  the  castle  he  had  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
to  the  south  behind  the  Borough  Muir  (now 
Bruntsfield  Links),  and  through  the  suburbs 
of  Morningside,  Causewayside,  and  Newington. 
Entering  the  Queen's  Park  near  Priestfield,  he 
traversed  the  valley  betwixt  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  called  the  Hunter's  Bog.  Leav- 
ing his  troops  there  about  noon,  he  rode  forward, 
haying  the  duke  of  Perth  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Lord  Elcho  on  his  left,  till  he  reached  the  emi- 
nence below  St.  Anthony's  chapel  and  well,  where 
he  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  old  palace  of 
Holyrood  Here  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  on  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  scene  which  now  opened  to  his 
view.  Descending  to  the  Duke's  Walk,  a  favourite 
resort  of  his  grandfather  during  his  residence  in 
Scotland,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  the  citizens,  who  pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward to  kiss  his  hand,  or  at  least  to  touch  his 
clothes.  In  order  to  make  his  way  through  the 
admiring  throng,  Charles  was  obliged  again  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  amid  rapturous  acclamations 
of  welcome  he  rode  to  the  front  of  the  palace, 
where  he  alighted.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
royal  dwelling,  a  cannon  ball  fired  from  the  castle 
struck  the  front  of  James  V.'s  tower,  and  brought 
down  a  quantity  of  rubbish  into  the  court  yard. 
Fortunately,  this  paltry  act  of  annoyance  inflicted 
no  injury  either  upon  the  Prince  or  his  attendants, 
and  Charles  was  about  to  enter  the  porch  of  the 
private  apartments  in  the  palace,  when  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
was,  according  to  Home,  "  a  model  of  ancient 
simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour,"  stepped  from 
the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and  raising  it  aloft, 
marshalled  the  way  up  stairs. 

At  nearly  the  same  time  (one  o'clock)  the 


father  of  Prince  Charles  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Cross.  The  heralds  and  pursuivants,  arrayed  in 
their  rich  and  antique  official  robes,  were  com- 
pelled to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming 
King  James  VIII.  The  proclamation,  with  the 
commission  of  regency,  the  royal  declaration, 
dated  at  Rome  in  1743,  and  a  manifesto  in  the 
name  of  Prince  Charles,  dated  at  Paris,  May  16, 
1745,  were  read  by  David  Beatt,  a  Jacobite 
teacher  of  Edinburgh,  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude  of  enthusiastic  spectators.  In  the 
evening  the  long-deserted  chambers  of  Holyrood 
were  enlivened  with  a  ball,  at  which  the  fine 
person  and  graceful  manners  of  the  prince  made 
him  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  gain  the  admiration  and 
devoted  attachment  of  the  Jacobite  ladies  who 
thronged  the  old  halls  of  his  ancestors. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  young  Adven- 
turer was  exceedingly  prepossessing,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  to  increase  the  popularity  of  his 
cause.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  and 
ruddy  complexion,  oval  visage,  with  large  light 
blue  eyes,  regular  features,  and  a  lofty  forehead. 
In  stature  he  was  nearly  six  feet,  his  body  well 
formed  and  symmetrical.  In  the  language  of 
one  of  his  adherents,  he  was  "  as  straight  as  a 
■  lance,  and  as  round  as  an  egg."  "  The  Jacobites," 
says  Home,  "  were  charmed  with  his  appearance  ; 
they  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce,  whom  ha 
resembled,  they  said,  in  his  figure  as  in  his  fortune. 
The  Whigs  looked  upon  him  with  other  eyes  ; 
they  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  goodly  person, 
but  they  observed  that  even  in  that  triumphant 
hour  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors,  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  languid 
and  melancholy — that  he  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero 
or  a  conqueror."  The  common  people  greeted 
the  Chevalier  with  loud  acclamations  when  he 
appeared  in  the  streets,  but  few  of  them  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  his  claims. 
A  considerable  number  of  recruits,  however,  came 
in  from  other  quarters ;  and  during  his  brief  stay 
in  the  capital  at  this  time,  Lord  Nairne,  the  earl 
of  Kellie,  Lord  Elcho,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss,  Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  David  Murray,  Sir 
Robert  Threipland,  the  eldest  sons  of  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath,  Graham  of  Airth,  Rollo  of  Powburn,  and 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  poet,  and  several  other 
leading  Jacobites,  joined  the  standard  of  the  young 
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adventurer.  The  Grants  of  Glenmorriston,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  came  on  the  20th.  After 
a  rest  of  three  days  in  Edinburgh  the  insurgents 
inarched  out  to  encounter  the  royal  army  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Prestonpans. 

Sir  John  Cope  completed  the  debarkation  of  his 
forces  at  Dunbar  on  the  18th,  and  having  been 
joined  by  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  who  had 
behaved  so  disgracefully  at  Coltbridge,  and  by  the 
earl  of  Home  and  a  few  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, he  set  out  on  the  following  day  (Thursday) 
on  his  march  towards  the  capital.  He  spent  the 
night  at  Haddington,  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
and  next  day  he  resumed  his  march  by  the  ordinary 
turnpike  road  to  the  capital.  But  after  following 
this  route  for  a  few  miles  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  the  hedges  and  inclosures  near  the  road 
would,  in  case  of  an  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  his  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  he  turned  off  to  the  low  road  on  the 
right  which  traverses  the  level  country  near  the 
sea,  passing  by  St.  Germains  and  Seton.  His 
intention  was  to  encamp  for  the  night  at  Mussel- 
burgh ;  but  on  approaching  the  village  of  Preston 
lie  received  information  from  the  earl  of  Loudon, 
his  adjutant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Home,  whom 
he  had  sent  forward  to  mark  out  a  camp  for  his 
army,  that  the  Highlanders  were  in  full  march  to 
give  him  battle.  He  therefore  halted  his  troops  on 
the  low  ground  between  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Seton  family  and  Preston,  and  drew  them  up  fronting 
the  west ;  his  right  wing  resting  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  his  left  extending  towards  the  village  of 
Tranent.  He  had  scarcely  taken  up  this  position 
when  the  insurgent  army  appeared  in  sight,  not  as 
he  expected  from  the  west,  but  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  south. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the  19th  of 
September  that  the  Prince  received  intelligence 
that  Cope  had  landed  at  Dunbar  ;  and  immediately 
calling  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  march  out  next  morning  and  give  battle  to 
the  enemy.  This  proposal  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  chiefs,  and  was  carried  at  once  into 
effect.  Leaving  their  camp  near  Duddingston,  the 
Highlanders  marched  through  Fisherrow  and 
crossed  the  Esk  by  the  old  Roman  bridge  "  over 
which  the  Scottish  army  had  passed  two  centuries 
before  to  the  field  of  Pinkie ;  a  structure  over 
which  all  of  noble  or  of  kingly  that  had  approached 
Edinburgh  for  at  least  a  thousand  years  must 


certainly  have  passed  ;  which  has  borne  proces- 
sions of  monks  and  marches  of  armies  and  trains 
of  kings  ;  which  has  rattled  under  the  feet  of  Mary's 
frolic  steed,  and  thundered  beneath  the  war  horse 
of  Cromwell."  Proceeding  onward,  the  Highlanders 
marched  along  the  edge  of  Pinkie  Clcuch,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  recorded  in 
Scottish  history,  and  ascended  the  high  grounds 
near  Carbcrry  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary 
surrendered  to  her  mortal  enemies.  They  next 
marched  up  Edge-buckling  Brae  to  Fawside  Hill  ; 
but  on  learning  that  the  royal  army  was  following 
the  low  route  near  the  sea,  they  turned  toward  the 
north,  and  entering  the  post  road  at  Dolphiston, 
they  marched  eastward  till,  close  on  Tranent,  they 
came  in  sight  of  Cope's  forces  in  the  plain  below. 
Here  they  halted,  and  formed  into  a  line  in  order 
of  battle.  They  were  greeted  with  a  loud  and 
ringing  shout  of  defiance,  accompanied  with  the 
fire  of  one  or  two  cannons,  to  which  they  replied 
with  a  yell  "  that  rolled  down  the  hollow  ground 
towards  them  like  the  echoes  of  distant  thunder." 

The  two"  armies  were  separated  merely  by  the 
slope  of  a  gentle  eminence  and  a  stripe  of  marshy 
ground  ;  and  as  it  was  only  a  little  after  noon,  and 
his  men  were  quite  fresh  and  eager  for  the  combat, 
Charles  was  anxious  to  proceed  instantly  to  the 
attack.  The  descent  towards  the  position  of  the 
royalists  was  favourable  to  the  mode  in  which 
Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  charge;  for  in 
the  words  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Evan  dhu  Maccombich,  the  "sidier  rot/ 
was  tottering  like  an  egg  upon  a  staff,  and  they 
had  the  vantage  of  the  onset,  for  even  a  haggis 
(God  bless  her)  could  charge  down  hill."  But  the 
ground  which  intervened  between  the  two  armies 
was  impracticable  in  its  character,  being  not  only 
marshy,  but  intersected  with  walls  of  dry  stone, 
and  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  very  broad 
and  deep  ditch — circumstances  which  must  have 
given  the  musketry  of  the  regulars  dreadful  advan- 
tage before  the  mountaineers  could  have  used  their 
swords,  on  which  they  were  taught  to  rely.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  English  general  was  very 
strong  and  almost  inaccessible,  and  might  have 
been  held  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men 
against  greatly  superior  numbers.  But  it  had 
the  effect  of  compelling  him  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  assail,  with 
his  cavalry  and  artillery,  the  Highlanders  drawn  up 
on  the  ridge  of  an  eminence  covered  in  front  by  an 
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impassable  morass,  His  troops  were  at  first  arranged 
with  their  front  to  the  west,  the  quarter  from  which 
they  expected  the  enemy  to  approach  ;  but  when 
the  Highlanders  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the 
southern  eminence,  Cope  changed  his  front  and 
faced  the  south,  having  his  right  covered  by  the 
village  of  Preston,  with  its  numerous  parks  and 
garden  walls,  and  his  left  by  Seton  House,  with 
Cockenzie  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  assail  the  royal  army  in  front,  Charles 
moved  a  considerable  portion  of  his  men  to  the 
west,  and  threatened  Cope's  right  flank.  The 
royalists  on  this  resumed  their  first  position,  and 
the  Highlanders,  finding  it  still  unassailable,  were 
recalled  to  their  former  post.  In  these  futile 
manoeuvres  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  con- 
sumed, and  both  armies  prepared  to  rest  upon  their 
arms  for  the  night  in  the  lines  which  they  respect- 
ively occupied.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Cope 
had  disheartened  his  men  by  keeping  them  so 
cautiously  and  timidly  on  the  defensive.  In  the 
words  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Baron  Bradwardine,  "  Credit  me,  gentlemen, 
yon  man  is  not  a  deacon  of  his  craft.  He  damps 
the  spirits  of  the  poor  lads  he  commands  by  keeping 
them  on  the  defensive,  whilk  of  itself  implies  inferi- 
ority or  fear.  Now  will  they  lie  on  their  arms 
yonder  as  anxious  and  as  ill  at  ease  as  a  toad  under 
a  harrow,  while  our  men  will  be  quite  fresh  and 
blithe  for  action  in  the  morning."  Indeed,  the 
chief  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was 
lest  the  enemy  might  escape  them,  as  they  had  done 
at  Corriearrach  ;  and  to  prevent  any  such  evasion, 
the  Prince  detached  five  hundred  men  under  Lord 
Nairne  to  the  westward  of  the  village  of  Preston, 
who  were  instructed  to  intercept  the  royal  forces 
if  they  should  attempt  to  steal  away  during  the 
night. 

Cope,  however,  was  not,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
remarks,  a  "coward  or  a  bad  soldier,  or  even 
a  contemptible  general  upon  ordinary  occasions. 
He  was  a  pudding-headed,  thick-brained  sort  of 
person,  who  could  act  well  enough  in  circum- 
stances with  which  he  was  conversant,  especially 
as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  his  profession,  and  had  been  often  engaged 
in  action  without  ever,  until  the  fatal  field  of 
Preston,  having  shown  sense  enough  to  run 
away."  His  arrangements  for  the  protection  and 
comfort  of  his  army,  in  the  novel  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  were  judicious,  and 


displayed  considerable  military  skill.  As  the  night 
was  cold  and  damp  he  caused  large  fires  to  be 
kindled  all  around  his  position,  to  warm  and  cheer 
his  men.  He  sent  his  military  chest  and  baggage 
down  to  the  village  of  Cockenzie  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  planted  pickets  with  great  care  in  every 
direction,  especially  towards  the  east,  where  his 
encampment  was  most  accessible.  His  troops, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  in  number,  were  drawn 
up  along  the  front  of  the  morass,  the  infantry 
being  stationed  in  the  centre,  the  flanks  protected 
on  the  right  by  Gardiner's,  on  the  left  by  Hamil- 
ton's dragoons,  while  the  artillery  was  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  army  ;  but  he  had  no  trained 
gunners  in  his  forces,  and  the  cannons  were 
served  by  a  few  old  and  invalid  soldiers,  assisted 
by  some  sailors  and  an  aged  man  who  had  belonged 
to  the  Scots  train  of  artillery  before  the  Union. 

The  insurgents  were  slightly  superior  in  num- 
bers to  their  opponents,  but  many  of  them  were 
badly  armed,  and  some  had  no  other  weapon  than 
the  blade  of  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  bivouack  under  the  open 
sky,  they  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  cold 
and  damp  air,  but  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
plaids,  they  slept  upon  the  stubble  fields  ;  the 
Prince  himself  sharing  their  fatigues  and  privations, 
lay  down  to  rest  on  a  field  of  pease  made  up 
into  ricks,  having  a  sheaf  for  his  pillow. 

Shortly  after  dark  a  council  of  war  had  been 
held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  by  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to  cross  the  morass  near  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  at  break  of  day. 
But  Mr.  Anderson  of  Whitburgh,  a  young  country 
gentleman  who,  though  present  at  the  council,  had 
expressed  no  opinion  regarding  their  plan,  which 
he  regarded  as  unsafe  if  not  impracticable,  after 
the  meeting  broke  up  mentioned  to  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  Keith  that  there  was  a  circuitous  path  leading 
around  the  morass  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by 
which  the  Highlanders  might  turn  the  flank  of 
Sir  John  Cope's  position  without  being  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  fire.  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  saw  at 
once  the  importance  of  this  suggestion,  recom- 
mended Mr.  Anderson  to  submit  his  plan  to  Lord 
George  Murray.  On  receiving  the  information, 
Lord  George  thought  it  so  valuable  that  he 
immediately  awakened  Prince  Charles  and  com- 
municated it  to  him.  •  Lochiel  and  the  other 
chiefs  were  at  once  called  and  consulted  as  to  the 
proposal ;  and  finding  that  they  approved  of  it, 
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the  Adventurer  resolved  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution.  The  detachment  under  Lord  Nairne 
was  hastily  recalled  from  Preston,  and  the  whole 
insurgent  army  was  put  in  motion  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (Saturday,  21st  Septem- 
ber). They  marched  in  two  columns,  three  abreast, 
Mr.  Anderson  leading  the  way.  Macdonald  of 
Glenaladale,  major  of  the  Clanranald  regiment, 
followed  with  a  select  body  of  sixty  men,  who 
were  appointed  to  seize  the  enemy's  baggage 
as  soon  as  the  engagement  commenced.  The 
march  was  conducted  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
perfect  silence.  The  path  was  narrow,  broken, 
and  marshy,  but  was  less  inconvenient  to  High- 
landers than  it  would  have  been  to  regular  troops, 
though  they  frequently  sunk  knee-deep  in  mud. 
The  ditch  which  traversed  the  morass  from  east  to 
west  became  a  mill  dam  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  which, 
fortunately  for  the  insurgents,  was  left  entirely 
unguarded  and  even  un watched.  Crossing  this 
bridge  without  interruption,  though  not  without 
being  discovered  by  the  patrols  of  the  enemy,  who 
at  once  gave  the  alarm,  the  leading  column  con- 
tinued its  march  northward  toward  the  sea  till  the 
whole  insurgent  force  had  passed  the  morass  and 
gained  the  plain,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  the  royal  army  was  drawn  up.  At  this 
moment  the  cry  of  "Cannons!  cannons!  Get 
ready  the  cannons,  cannoniers ! "  resounded  from 
Cope's  right  wing,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed, 
and  the  drums  were  heard  beating  the  "general." 
As  it  formed  no  part  of  the  Prince's  plan  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy,  his  men  were  not  disconcerted 
by  this  intimation  that  the  royal  troops  were 
aware  of  their  approach  and  were  prepared  to 
receive  them,  but  it  made  them  hasten  their  dis- 
positions for  the  combat. 

The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  stubble  field  already 
referred  to.  The  great  clan  Colla,  or  Macdonalds, 
under  the  duke  of  Perth,  formed  the  right  wing, 
an  honour  which  they  claimed  as  their  hereditary 
right,  because  Robert  Bruce  had  assigned  that 
position  to  the  clan  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
The  centre  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Perth's 
own  regiment  and  the  M'Gregors,  while  the 
Camerons  under  Lochiel,  and  the  Stewarts  of 
Appin  led  by  Stewart  of  Ardshiel,  composed  the 
left  wing,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray. 
The  second  line,  drawn  up  about  fifty  yards  dis- 


tant, was  intended  to  act  as  a  reserve.  It  consisted 
of  the  Athole  men,  the  Robertsons  of  Struan,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  the  Maclauchlans, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Nairne.  The  clans 
in  the  first  line  formed  each  a  separate  body, 
having  the  best-armed  men  in  front.  The  chief 
himself  fought  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  his 
dunniewassels  and  relations.  The  inferior  and 
worse-armed  retainers  closed  the  rear,  and  "  by 
their  pressure  added  both  physical  impulse  and 
additional  ardour  and  confidence  to  those  who 
were  first  to  encounter  the  danger."  The  Prince 
proposed  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
first  line,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  chiefs  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  this  resolution,  and  he  took 
his  position  between  the  two  lines. 

The  arrangement  of  the  royal  army,  though 
somewhat  hastily  made,  was  well  fitted  to  meet 
the  impending  attack.  The  infantry  occupied  the 
centre;  the  right  flank,  near  the  morass,  was  pro- 
tected by  Gardiner's  ;  and  the  left,  toward  the  sea, 
by  Hamilton's  dragoons.  The  artillery  was  placed 
in  front  of  Gardiner's  regiment  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  their  veteran  colonel,  who  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  steadiness  of  the  horses  as  well  as  of  the 
men  who  composed  that  corps.  In  the  rear  of  this 
wing  were  the  walls  of  Preston  Park  and  of  Bank- 
ton,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  The  space 
between  the  two  armies  was  a  plain  that  had  lately 
borne  a  crop  of  corn.  But  the  harvest  was  gathered 
in,  and  as  the  field  was  unbroken  by  tree  or  bush 
it  was  well  fitted  for  the  movements  of  cavalry. 

When  all  arrangements  were  completed  Charles 
addressed  his  men  in  these  words,  "  Follow  me, 
gentlemen,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  this 
day  make  you  a  free  and  happy  people."  Dark- 
ness had  hitherto  covered  the  ground  occupied  by 
both  armies,  but  light  was  now  glimmering  on  the 
Firth  to  the  right.  The  mist  was  still,  however, 
rolling  in  huge  masses  over  the  morass  on  the  left 
and  the  plain  in  front,  so  that  the  hostile  forces 
were  hidden  from  each  other's  view.  The  order 
to  advance  was  now  given  ;  but  a  brief  pause 
ensued  before  the  charge  took  place.  The  High- 
landers, according  to  their  usual  custom,  pulled 
off  their  bonnets,  raised  their  faces  to  heaven,  and 
uttered  a  short  prayer.  They  then  pulled  their 
bonnets  over  their  brows,  threw  aside  their  plaids, 
and  began  to  move  forward  in  solemn  silence. 
The  front  rank  stooped  as  much  as  possible,  and 
kei»l  their  targets  before  the  upper  part  of  their 
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bodies,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  As  they  advanced  they  quickened  their 
pace  and  ran  on  so  rapidly,  that  they  had  re- 
peatedly to  halt  in  order  to  dress  their  ranks 
before  closing  with  their  adversaries.  The  left 
wing,  which  was  first  put  in  motion,  obtained  the 
start  of  the  other  divisions,  so  that  the  charge  was 
made  in  a  somewhat  oblique  manner.  As  the 
marsh  retired  a  little  to  the  south,  the  Camerons 
were  ordered  by  Lord  George  Murray  to  bend  in 
that  direction  and  keep  close  by  the  bog,  in 
order  to  prevent  Cope  from  turning  their  flank 
with  his  dragoons.  An  interval  was  thus  made 
in  the  centre  of  the  line,  through  which  the 
royal  forces  might  have  penetrated  and  doubled 
up  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  enemy,  but 
no  advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  Cope.  At 
this  moment  the  sun,  which  had  now  risen  above 
the  horizon,  dispelled  the  mist,  and  the  vapours 
rising  like  a  curtain  showed  the  royal  general 
the  dark  masses  of  the  clans  rushing  swiftly 
and  silently  to  encounter  his  troops,  while  the 
Highlanders  at  the  same  instant  obtained  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  royal  forces  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  like  a  hedge  of  steel,  to  receive  their 
attack.  Home  states  that  some  of  the  chiefs  after- 
wards acknowledged  that  when  they  first  saw  the 
regular  lines  of  the  royal  army  (which  made  a 
most  gallant  appearance),  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
the  rays  of  the  newly  risen  sun  reflected  from  their 
arms,  and  then  looked  at  their  own  line,  which 
was  broken  into  clumps  and  clusters,  they  expected 
that  the  Highland  army  would  be  defeated  in  a 
moment,  and  suddenly  swept  from  the  field*  The 
result,  however,  was  very  different. 

Cope  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  learned 
that  the  Highlanders  were  upon  him ;  but  before 
he  had  time  to  consider  what  course  he  should 
adopt,  the  Camerons,  with  a  tremendous  yell,  threw 
themselves  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  ranks 
of  their  enemies.  The  old  sailors  who  had  been 
employed  to  serve  the  artillery  fled  at  once;  but 
Colonel  Whiteford,  who  had  joined  the  royal  army 
as  a  volunteer,  discharged  with  his  own  hand  five 
of  the  guns  against  the  advancing  clansmen,  which 
staggered  them  for  an  instant.  The  gallant  officer 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  their  fury  when  they 
rushed  headlong  on  the  battery. f   The  dragoons, 

*  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  92. 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  lias  transferred  this  incident  to  Colonel  Talbot 
in  "  Waverley." 


drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  the  artillery,  were  now 
commanded  to  advance;  but  the  foremost  squad- 
ron under  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney,  not  yet 
recovered  from  their  fright  at  Coltbridge,  wheeled 
about  without  ever  attempting  to  charge,  riding 
down  the  artillery  guard  in  their  flight.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  who  commanded  the  second  squadron, 
then  ordered  his  men  to  advance  to  the  attack,  and 
encouraged  them  by  his  voice  and  example  to 
behave  themselves  courageously ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  many  steps  when  they  too  halted, 
reeled,  and  fled,  leaving  their  gallant  old  com- 
mander with  only  about  a  score  of  resolute  men  to 
meet  the  fierce  assault  of  the  enemy.  Hamilton's 
dragoons,  on  the  other  flank  of  the  army,  behaved 
still  worse.  No  sooner  did  they  see  the  other 
regiment  flying  in  confusion  before  the  Camerons, 
than  they  broke  in  the  same  dastardly  manner, 
without  firing  a  carabine  or  waiting  the  approach 
of  the  Macdonalds,  and  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
some  of  them  even  riding  past  the  enemy  in  their 
abject  terror. 

The  royal  infantry,  though  both  their  flanks 
were  thus  left  uncovered  by  the  flight  of  the- 
dragoons,  kept  their  ground  for  a  brief  space,  and 
received  the  centre  of  the  Highland  line,  composed 
of  the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment  and  the  M'Gregors, 
with  a  steady  fire,  which  cost  the  insurgents  some 
of  their  best  men,  but  did  not  for  an  instant  check 
their  advance.  On  coming  to  close  quarters,  the 
headlong  onset  of  the  clans  penetrated  and  broke 
at  several  points  the  extended  lines  of  the  regulars. 
The  whole  array  now  fell  into  irretrievable  disorder, 
and  the  rout  was  complete.  So  rapid,  indeed,  was 
the  assault,  and  so  brief  the  contest,  that  the  battle 
was  decided  in  five  or  six  minutes.  The  second 
line  of  the  Highlanders,  though  only  fifty  paces 
behind  the  vanguard,  and  its  advance  was  as  swift, 
yet  on  coming  up  found  nothing  on  the  ground 
but  the  killed  and  wounded.* 

One  small  body  of  the  royal  infantry  behaved 
like  men,  and  firmly  kept  their  ground,  though 
they  had  no  officer  to  lead  them.  In  this  position 
they  were  observed  by  Colonel  Gardiner,  whose 
own  squadron  had  deserted  him  in  such  a  dastardly 
manner.  "  These  brave  fellows,"  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, "  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  com- 
mander," and  riding  up  to  them,  he  cried  out, 
"  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing."  Almost  at 
the  same  moment,  however,  a  Highlander  armed 

*  Memoirs  of  Chevalier  Johnston,  p.  37. 
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with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  Colonel  Gardiner's  sword  arm; 
and  others  of  the  enemy,  closing  around  the  gallant 
veteran,  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and  one  of 
them  gave  him  his  death-blow  with  aLochaber  axe.* 
The  victory  was  as  complete  as  it  was  rapid. 
The  inclosures  and  park-walls  of  Preston,  in  the  rear 
of  the  royal  infantry,  so  impeded  their  flight,  that 
most  of  them  had  no  alternative  but  either  to 
surrender  or  be  cut  in  pieces.  Only  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  escaped  ;  all  the  rest  being 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  slain  in  the  royal  army  was  nearly  four 
hundred,  including  six  officers.  The  dragoons, 
whose  poltroonery  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
defeat,  were  more  fortunate  than  the  foot  soldiers  ; 
and  by  following  the  roads  which  led  along  the 
extremities  of  the  park-wall,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  clear  of  the  village  without  much  loss. 
Brigadier  Fowkes,  Colonel  Lascelles,  and  several 
other  officers,  fled  to  the  village  of  Cockenzie,  and 
made  their  escape  along  the  sands — a  route  which 
few  of  the  fugitives  followed.  The  luckless 
commander-in-chief  himself  attempted  to  rally 
Gardiner's  dragoons  when  they  first  broke,  but  was 
borne  headlong  with  the  confused  mass  through 
the  narrow  path  to  the  south  of  the  park-wall. 
After  the  fugitives  had  cleared  the  village,  Cope, 
assisted  by  the  earls  of  Home  and  Loudon,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  arrest  their  flight.  By  entreaties  and 
threats,  and  by  presenting  pistols  at  their  heads, 
these  officers  succeeded  in  turning  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  the  dragoons  off  the  high  road 
into  a  field  close  to  Preston  on  the  west,  where 
they  formed  them  into  some  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  lead  them  back  to  attack  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  by  this  time  busy  securing  the  spoil.  If  the 
runaways  could  have  been  induced  to  charge,  the 
day  might  even  yet  have  been  retrieved,  or  at  least 
avenged,  as  the  victors  were  almost  entirely  dis- 
banded. Bat  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  sound 
of  a  pistol  shot  accidentally  discharged  reproduced 
their  panic,  and  they  renewed  their  flight  at  full 
gallop,  ducking  their  heads  along  the  necks  of 
their  horses  to  avoid  the  bullets  which  some  of  the 
Highlanders  fired  upon  them.  The  luckless  com- 
mander had  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  his  terror- 

*  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner  by  Doddridge,  sections  152,  153.  He  fell 
close  by  his  own  mansion,  and  was  carried  to  the  manse  of  Tranent, 
where  he  expired  in  a  few  hours. 


stricken  troops  across  the  country  through  bye- 
roads  over  Soutra  Hill,  without  drawing  bridle 
till  he  reached  Channelkirk,  a  hamlet  at  the  head 
of  Lauderdale,  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
After  breakfasting  there,  and  sending  news  of  his 
defeat  to  one  of  the  officers  of  state,  he  continued 
his  flight  to  Coldstream  on  the  Tweed.  Next 
morning,  accompanied  by  about  four  hundred  of 
the  fugitives,  he  rode  to  Berwick,  where  at  length 
he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  safe.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  Sir  John  everywhere  brought 
the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat ;  but  he  was  in 
reality  anticipated  by  some  of  his  officers,  who 
seem  to  have  fled  right"  on.  When  two  of  them, 
Brigadier  Fowkes  and  Colonel  Lascelles,  reached 
Berwick,  the  veteran  General  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  a 
member  of  a  family  long  noted  for  wit  as  well  as 
for  courage,  said  to  them,  "  I  have  seen  some  battles, 
and  heard  of  many,  but  never  of  the  first  news  ot 
defeat  being  brought  by  the  general  officers  before." 

A  few  stragglers  of  the  dragoons  did  not  follow 
the  main  body  of  fugitives,  but  went  off  at  full 
gallop  to  Edinburgh,  and  riding  up  the  High  Street 
in  great  disorder,  demanded  admission  into  the 
castle.  But  old  General  Preston,  who  had  'now 
superseded  General  Guest  in  the  command  of  this 
important  fortress,  refused  to  admit  these  recreant 
troopers,  who  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  event  of  a 
siege,  and  ordered  them  to  be  gone,  or  he  would 
open  his  guns  upon  them.  Disheartened  still  more 
at  this  repulse,  they  rode  out  at  the  West  Port,  and 
continued  their  flight  to  Stirling. 

Meanwhile  the  victors  were  busily  engaged  in 
securing  the  spoils  and  the  trophies  of  victory. 
The  field  artillery  with  colours,  standards,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  royal  army,  together  with  Cope's 
military  chest,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. Not  a  few  of  the  articles  of  their  booty, 
such  as  watches,  rings,  and  chocolate,  seem  to  have 
excited  no  small  amount  of  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment, and  many  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  attempted  to  apply  them. 
According  to  the  Highland  custom,  great  numbers 
of  the  clansmen  immediately  returned  home  with 
their  spoils.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
Prince  displayed  great  humanity  in  his  treatment 
of  the  wounded  prisoners,  and  in  his  care  for  his 
own  followers,  of  whom  seventy  privates  and  six 
officers  were  wounded,  and  thirty  men  and  four 
officers  killed.  After  the  battle  he  spent  several 
hours  in  providing  relief  for  enemies  as  well  as 
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friends,  "preserving,"  says  Home,  "from  temper 
or  from  judgment  some  appearance  of  moderation 
and  humanity;"  and  his  followers,  fierce  and  bar- 
barous as  they  were,  followed  his  example.  "What- 
ever notion,"  says  a  Jacobite  officer,  "  our  low 
country  people  may  entertain  of  the  Highlanders, 
I  can  attest  they  gave  many  proofs  this  day  of  their 
humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I  often  hear  our 
common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers  if  they  wanted 
quarter,  and  not  only  did  we  the  officers  exert  our 
utmost  pains  to  save  those  who  were  stubborn,  but 
I  saw  some  of  our  Prince's  men,  after  the  battle, 
run  to  Port  Seton  for  ale  and  other  liquors  to 
support  the  wounded.  As  one  proof  for  all,  of  my 
own  particular  observation,  I  saw  a  Highlander 
carefully  and  with  patient  kindness  support  a 
poor  wounded  soldier  by  the  arms,  and  afterwards 
carry  him  on  his  back  into  a  house,  where  he  left 
him,  with  sixpence  to  pay  his  charges."  "  In  all 
this,"  he  adds,  "  we  followed  not  only  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our  Prince,  who 
acted  in  everything  as  the  true  father  of  his 
country."  It  is  recorded  also  that  one  of  the 
Highland  officers  coming  up  to  congratulate  Charles 
on  his  victory,  and  saying,  "  See,  there  are  your 
enemies  at  your  feet,"  the  Prince  expressed  his 
compassion  for  what  he  termed  his  father's  deluded 
subjects,  who  "  might  have  become  his  friends 
when  they  had  got  their  eyes  opened  to  see  the  true 
interests  of  their  country."  After  giving  orders 
for  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  and  for  securing 
the  spoils  of  the  defeated  army,  the  Prince  left  the 
field  and  passed  the  night  at  Pinkie  House,  a  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  near  Musselburgh. 

The  same  night  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  says  the  reflection  that  his 
victory  had  been  gained  over  Englishmen  had 
thrown  a  damp  upon  it  which  he  little  imagined; 
and  he  adds,  "  I  am  in  great  difficulties  how  I 
shall  dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  If  I  make 
an  hospital  of  the  church,  it  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  great  profanation.  .  .  .  Come  what  will 
I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  poor  wounded  men 
lie  in  the  streets,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better  I  will 
make  an  hospital  of  the  palace  and  leave  it  to 
them."  The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  of  both 
armies  were,  in  the  first  instance,  conveyed  to 
Bankton,  Colonel  Gardiner's  seat.  Such  of  them 
as  could  bear  removal  were  afterwards  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  and  placed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  other  prisoners  were  confined — the  officers  in 


Queertsberry  House,  and  the  privates  in  the  church 
and  jail  of  the  Canongate.  One  of  the  officers 
having  broken  his  parole  by  escaping  into  the 
castle,  the  others  were  sent  to  Perth.  The  private 
soldiers  were  removed  to  Logierait  in  Athole.  The 
wounded  soldiers  were  released  as  soon  as  they 
recovered,  on  taking  an  oath  not  to  serve  against 
the  Prince  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  alleged,  we 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  many  of  them 
violated  this  engagement.* 

The  Camerons  returned  to  Edinburgh  only  three 
hours  after  the  battle,  playing  their  pipes  and  ex- 
hibiting triumphantly  the  colours  they  had  taken 
from  the  royal  forces.  But  the  main  body  of  the 
insurgents  delayed  their  entrance  into  the  capital 
till  next  day  (Sunday),  when  they  marched  in  a 
long  extended  column  up  the  Canongate  and 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  display- 
ing the  spoils  and  the  standards  they  had  cap- 
tured, while  a  hundred  bagpipes  played  the  old 
Jacobite  air,  "  The  king  shall  enjoy  his  ain  again." 
Their  prisoners  marched  in  the  rear  of  the  High- 
landers, and  were  followed  by  the  wounded  in 
carts.  The  baggage  and  the  captured  cannon, 
under  a  strong  guard,  closed  the  procession. 

Charles  himself  did  not  accompany  the  triumphal 
procession,  but  came  in  the  evening  to  Holyrood 
House,  when  he  was  "  welcomed  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  the  people."!  As  the  removal  of 
the  banking  companies  into  the  castle,  carrying 
with  them  the  specie  of  the  country,  had  caused 
no  slight  inconvenience  to  the  citizens,  the  Prince 
issued  a  proclamation  inviting  them  to  return,  and 
assuring  them  of  his  protection;  but  none  of  them 
complied,  having  probably  no  great  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  the  clansmen.  He  also  sent  mes- 
sengers on  the  evening  of  the  battle  to  the  houses 
of  the  city  clergymen,  requesting  them  to  perform 
divine  worship  next  day  as  usual;  but  they,  con- 
sidering that  "  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour,"  had  retired  into  the  country,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  churches  were  shut  on  the  Sunday. 
And  though  Charles  renewed  next  day  his  assur- 
ance of  protection,  they  persisted  in  absenting 
themselves  from  the  city  during  the  whole  time 
that  it  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents.  A  Mr.  Hog, 
morning  lecturer  in  the  Tron  Church  and  a 
staunch  Jacobite,  however,  performed  public  wor- 
ship, but  made  no  mention  in  his  prayers  either 

*  Rae's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  45      f  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  42.  j 
Caledonian  Mercury. 
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of  the  reigning  monarch  or  the  aspirant  to  the 
throne.  The  two  clergymen  of  St.  Cuthbcrt's 
parish,  Messrs.  M'Vicar  and  Pitcairn,  continued 
to  officiate  as  usual  in  the  west  or  parish  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock ;  and  though  a  num- 
ber of  the  Highland  officers  were  present,  the 
former,  a  true  blue  Presbyterian  of  the  old  school, 
not  only  prayed  for  King  George,  but  asserted 
his  right  to  the  throne,  and  even  ventured  to  add 
the  oft-quoted  words,  "  And  for  the  man  that  is 
come  among  us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we 
beseech  thee  in  mercy  to  take  him  to  thyself  and 
give  him  a  crown  of  glory."  Charles  is  said  to 
have  been  much  amused  with  the  petition  of  the 
sturdy  old  Whig  clergyman  in  his  behalf,  and  to 
have  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
interest  expressed  in  his  spiritual  welfare.* 

The  victory  at  Preston  produced  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  the  Prince's  favour,  and  the 
timid  or  concealed  friends  of  his  cause  throughout 
the  kingdom  now  gathered  courage  to  avow  their 
sentiments,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time  deep  potations  were  quaffed  to  the  health  of 
a  prince  who,  in  the  Jacobite  language  of  the  day, 
"  could  eat  a  dry  crust  and  sleep  on  pease  straw, 
take  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and  win  a  battle 
in  five."f  The  enthusiasm  displayed  in  his  behalf 
by  the  ladies  was  altogether  unprecedented,  and 
their  support  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  a 
strong  feeling  in  his  favour.  President  Forbes, 
describing  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
after  the  battle  of  Preston,  says,  "  All  Jacobites, 
how  prudent  soever,  became  mad  ;  all  doubtful 
people  became  Jacobites  ;  and  all  bankrupts  be- 
came heroes,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  hereditary 
rights  and  victory.  And  what  was  more  grievous 
to  men  of  gallantry — and  if  you  will  believe  me, 
much  more  mischievous  to  the  public — all  the 
fine  ladies,  if  you  will,  except  one  or  two,  became 
passionately  fond  of  the  young  Adventurer,  and 
used  all  their  arts  and  industry  for  him  in  the 
most  intemperate  manner."  J 

Charles  was  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Stirling,  and  four  small  Highland 
forts.  He  seized  the  public  money  wherever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon  it,  and  caused  his  father 
to  be  proclaimed,  under  the  title  of  James  VIII., 

*  Rae's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  45. 

+  Sec  Caledonian  Mercury;  Chambers'  History,  iv.  175. 
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in  all  the  large  towns.  But  lie  was  well  aware 
that  his  position  was  very  precarious,  and  that 
unless  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  follow  up 
his  victory  its  fruits  would  be  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  His  first  desire  was  to  march  immediately 
upon  London;  and  he  sent  the  very  next  morning 
an  agent  into  Northumberland  to  intimate  to  his 
friends  there  his  success,  and  to  urge  them  to  take 
arms  in  his  behalf.  The  condition  of  England  at 
this  time  was  favourable  to  such  an  enterprise. 
The  army  was  in  Flanders,  and  there  was  no  force 
in  the  kingdom  able  to  encounter  even  the  two 
or  three  thousand  insurgents.  The  country  was 
apathetic,  and  the  reigning  dynasty  unpopular. 
The  government  and  the  legislature  were  dis- 
tracted by  factions  and  feuds.  The  news  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  royal  army  at  Preston  had  created 
a  panic  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  met- 
ropolis, and  had  even  caused  a  run  upon  the  Bank 
of  England.  There  was  no  fortified  place  between 
the  Scottish  borders  and  London,  except  New- 
castle, and  even  there  the  deepest  dismay  prevailed. 
John  Wesley,  who  was  at  Newcastle  at  this  time, 
bears  striking  testimony  to  the  consternation  of 
the  inhabitants.  "  The  walls,"  he  says,  "  arc 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  all  things  prepared  for 
sustaining  an  assault;  but  our  poor  neighbours  on 
either  hand  are  busy  in  removing  their  goods,  and 
most  of  the  best  houses  in  our  street  are  left  with- 
out furniture  or  inhabitants."  When  such  was 
the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town, 
the  terror  of  the  people  in  the  open  country  must 
have  been  great  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chiefs  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Prince's  counsellors  were  strongly 
opposed  to  an  expedition  into  England.  They 
urged  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  followers 
had  returned  home  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  plunder,  and  that  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
the  arrival  of  the  promised  supplies  from  France. 
They  also  represented  that  the  great  diminution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  the 
clansmen,  by  their  return  to  their  native  moun- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  booty,  made 
it  imprudent  to  march  into  England  at  that  period. 
Charles  was  therefore  compelled  very  reluctantly 
to  postpone  his  projected  expedition  to  the  south, 
and  to  remain  for  the  present  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland. 

During  his  residence  at  Holyrood  the  Prince 
behaved  himself  like  a  crowned  monarch  securely 
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seated  on  his  throne.  He  exercised  all  the  ordin- 
ary prerogatives  and  claimed  the  homage  of  sove- 
reignty. He  ordered  a  troop  of  horse  guards 
to  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  his  person;  appointed 
a  council,  composed  of  the  Highland  chiefs  and 
his  other  principal  officers,  to  meet  him  every 
morning;  held  a  daily  levee,  and  issued  procla- 
mations for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  oppo- 
nents and  inducing  wavering  friends  to  join  his 
standard;  and  even  proposed  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
public  feeling  and  love  of  national  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  empty  state  of 
his  exchequer  compelled  him  to  levy  contributions 
from  the  various  public  bodies  of  the  kingdom. 
He  exacted  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a  thousand 
tents,  two  thousand  targets,  six  thousand  pair  of 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds ;  Glasgow  was  required  to  con- 
tribute five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  towards 
his  necessities.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  other 
towns  of  Scotland  were  ordered,  under  pain  of 
rebellion,  to  remit  certain  specified  sums  for  the 
Prince's  service  ;  and  the  collectors  of  the  land 
tax  and  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and  the  factors 
on  the  estates  forfeited  in  Mar's  insurrection  in 
1715  were  enjoined,  under  similar  penalties,  to 
transmit  the  money  in  their  hands.  All  the  • 
smuggled  goods  in  the  custom-houses  at  Leith 
and  Bo'ness  were  also  seized,  and  converted  into 
money  by  being  sold  to  the  smugglers  from  whom 
they  had  been  taken.  The  dukes  of  Hamilton  and 
Douglas  and  the  earl  of  Hopetoun  were  robbed 
of  their  horses  by  the  light-fingered  Highland- 
ers, and  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital  were  compelled  to  supply  the  in- 
surgents with  oats*  The  treasury  of  the  Prince 
was  replenished  in  a  less  invidious  manner  by  a 
remittance  of  six  thousand  pounds  from  France; 
and  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  a  train  of 
six  field-pieces,  arrived  about  the  same  time,  along 
with  several  French  and  Irish  officers. 

The  castle  of  Edinburgh  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists,  and  the  stout  old  General 
Preston,  who  undertook  its  defence  in  spite  of 
the  weight  of  eighty-six  years  and  the  remon- 
strances of  General  Guest  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  garrison,  insisted  on  holding  out  that  im- 
portant fortress  to  the  last  extremity.  At  first 
the  communication  between  the  city  and  the  castle 
*  Marchant's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  250. 
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was  left  open ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  garrison 
having  assailed  with  cohorns  and  cannon  the 
Highland  guard  posted  at  the  weigh-house,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  gate,  orders  were 
issued  on  the  29th  of  September  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  city  to  the 
castle.  On  this  the  garrison  began  to  bombard 
the  city,  and  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  head 
of  the  High  Street.  A  number  of  the  citizens,  as 
well  as  of  the  insurgents,  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  cannonade  ;  and  Charles,  seeing  the  pro- 
priety of  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, agreed  on  the  5th  of  October  to  remove  the 
blockade,  and  allow  supplies  freely  to  pass  into 
the  fortress. 

The  main  efforts  of  Charles  during  his  residence 
at  Holyrood  were  directed  towards  the  raising  of 
the  Highland  clans  who  had  not  yet  declared  in 
his  favour.  He  was  especially  desirous  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Macleods  and  Macdonalds 
of  Sleat,  and  of  Lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the 
Frasers,  whose  combined  adherents  would  at  once 
have  doubled  the  strength  of  his  army.  But  his 
exertions  were  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the 
skilful  policy  of  the  patriotic  President  Forbes, 
who  though,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  almost  alone, 
without  troops,  without  arms,  without  money  or 
credit,  provided  with  no  means  to  prevent  ex- 
treme folly  except  pen  and  ink,  a  tongue,  and  some 
reputation,"*  yet  succeeded  in  confirming  the 
wavering  chiefs  of  Skye  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  government.  Their  example  was  followed 
through  the  same  influence  by  the  earl  of  Suther- 
land, Lord  Seaforth,  the  chief  of  the  Mackenzies, 
Lord  Reay  and  the  Mackays,  the  Master  of  Ross, 
Munro  of  Foulis,  and  the  chief  of  the  Grants. 
As  for  Lovat,  who  was  notorious  for  his  cunning 
and  unprincipled  character,  he  long  hesitated  as 
to  the  side  he  should  take  in  the  contest,  but  the 
victory  at  Preston  at  last  decided  him  in  favour 
of  the  Prince.  With  his  habitual  duplicity  and 
selfishness,  however,  he  sought  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety  whatever  the  issue  might  be,  and 
therefore  sent  out  his  clan  under  the  command 
of  his  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  indignantly 
protested  against  this  crooked  policy.  But  the 
old  villain  hesitated  so  long  before  taking  this  step 
that  the  Frasers  did  not  reach  Perth  till  after  the 
insurgents  had  left  Edinburgh  for  England,  so 
that  their  co-operation  did  little  good  to  the  cause 

*  Culloden  Papers,  p.  250. 
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of  the  Prince,  while  it  ultimately  brought  Lovat 
himself  to  the  block. 

A  number  of  the  Lowland  nobles  and  gentry 
at  this  juncture  repaired  to  the  standard  of  the 
Prince — among  others  the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Kcllic,  Lord  Balmcrino,  and  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Goodtrees ;  but  they  came  attended  only  by 
their  body  servants.  The  great  mass  of  the  Low- 
landers  regarded  the  cause  of  Charles  with  strong- 
aversion,  and  could  not  be  induced  either  by 
entreaties  or  threats  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
the  heir  of  their  ancient  sovereigns.  Jacobite 
principles  were  much  more  popular  in  the  north. 
Lord  Ogilvie,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Airlie, 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Prince  a  regiment  of  six 
hundred  men  from  Strathmore  and  the  Mearns. 
Gordon  of  Glcnbucket  came  in  with  four  hundred 
from  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  venerable  Lord  Pit- 
sligo,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  old  cavalier,  joined  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  mounted  gentlemen  one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  accompanied  by  a  small 
body  of  foot.  These  and  other  accessions  raised 
the  number  of  the  insurgent  forces  to  about  six 
thousand  men. 

Charles  had  never  for  a  moment  relinquished 
his  intention  to  march  into  England,  and  he  now 
renewed  his  proposal  to  undertake  this  daring- 
enterprise.  But  the  members  of  his  council 
still  regarded  it  as  hazardous  in  the  extreme ; 
and  while  some  of  them  recommended  that  it 
should  be  altogether  laid  aside,  others  were  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  delayed  until  the  arrival 
of  the  promised  succours  from  France.  Charles, 
however,  was  persuaded  that  his  only  hope  even 
of  retaining  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  lay 
in  conquering  England,  and  firmly  adhered  to  his 
resolution.  At  three  several  councils  his  pro- 
posal was  renewed  and  overruled  by  the  chiefs. 
At  length  he  declared  in  a  peremptory  manner, 
"  I  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  determined  to  stay  in 
Scotland  and  defend  your  country,  but  I  am  not  less 
resolved  to  try  my  fate  in  England  though  I  should 
go  alone."  Finding  that  the  Prince  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose  the  chiefs  reluctantly 
yielded,  but  stipulated,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  that  they  should  advance  into 
England  by  the  western  frontier.  By  adopting 
this  course  they  would  not  only  avoid  an  imme- 
diate .encounter  with  Marshal  Wade,  who  was 
advancing  from  Northumberland  to  give  them 
battle,  but  would  also  afford  an  opportunity  to 


their  English  friends  to  rise  in  arms  if  they  were 
disposed  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  the  English  government  had  at 
length  become  aware  of  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  enterprise,  the  danger  of  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  factious  feuds  and  jealousies 
that  distracted  the  legislature  and  the  monarchy, 
and  the  apathy  and  indifference  with  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  regarded  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
a  member  of  the  administration,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
passive  state  of  public  feeling  at  this  critical 
juncture.  "England,  Wade  says  and  I  believe, 
is  for  the  first  comer  ;  and  if  3  011  can  tell  whether 
the  six  thousand  Dutch  and  the  ten  battalions  of 
English  (who  were  in  Holland),  or  five  thousand 
French  or  Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know 
our  fate.  .  .  .  The  French  arc  not  come,  God 
be  thanked !  But  had  five  thousand  landed  on 
any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily  believe 
the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them  a 
battle."  *  The  rivalry  between  Lord  Granville, 
the  royal  favourite,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  brother,  contributed  not  a  little  to  distract  the 
public  councils.  According  to  Horace  Walpole, 
"  Lord  Granville  and  his  faction  persist  in  per- 
suading the  king  that  it  is  an  affair  of  no  con- 
sequence;  and  for  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  he  is 
glad  when  the  rebels  make  any  progress,  in  order 
to  confute  Lord  Granville's  assertions."! 

A  resolution  had,  however,  been  taken  to  recall 
some  of  the  English  regiments  from  Flanders,  and 
a  requisition  had  also  been  sent  to  the  Dutch  for 
the  six  thousand  auxiliaries,  which  they  were 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish.  These  troops  had 
arrived  before  the  Highland  army  set  out  on  their 
expedition  to  England,  and  the  militia  had  been 
raised  in  a  good  many  counties.  An  army,  nearly 
ten  thousand  strong,  had  been  collected  under 
General  Wade  at  Newcastle,  and  another  was 
forming  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the 
midland  counties.  Liberal  supplies  had  been 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  also 
agreed  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Every 
effort  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  excite  the 
fears  and  to  rouse  the  prejudices  of  the  common 
people  against  an  army,  who  was  represented  as 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  brutal  savages  fight- 
ing for  a  popish  prince.    In  these  circumstances, 

*  Earl  Stanhope's  History,  chap,  xxviii.  t  I^ul. 
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to  await  an  attack  in  Scotland  was  to  insure 
defeat  and  ruin  ;  and  desperate  as  seemed  the  pro- 
posal to  march  into  England,  it  afforded  at  least 
a  chance  of  success,  however  slender.  Further 
delay  was  likely  to  strengthen  the  government 
and  to  weaken  the  insurgents. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1745,  the  Highland 
army  quitted  Edinburgh,  and  set  out  on  their 
march  towards  England.  It  was  at  that  time 
nearly  six  thousand  strong,  including  five  hundred 
cavalry;  but  a  thousand  men  deserted  before  they 
reached  the  Border.  So  distasteful  was  the  project 
to  the  clansmen  that  one  morning  Charles  himself 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  trying  to  persuade 
them  to  march,  before  he  could  prevail  upon  any 
of  the  men  to  go  forward.  The  first  division  of 
the  army,  under  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
marched  by  Peebles  and  Moffat  to  the  western 
border.  The  second  detachment,  headed  by  the 
Prince  himself,  followed  the  road  to  Lauder  and 
Kelso,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Marshal 
Wade  at  Newcastle.  A  third  party  pursued  a 
middle  course,  by  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and 
Moffat. 

The  column  which  was  led  by  the  Prince  halted 
for  two  days  at  Kelso,  still  preserving  the  real 
direction  of  their  march  a  secret.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  deception  practised  on  Wade  and  his- 
army  at  Newcastle,  and  to  divert  his  attention 
from  Carlisle,  the  real  object  of  attack,  Charles 
sent  forward  orders  to  Woolcr  to  prepare  quarters 
for  his  men.  But  suddenly  turning  to  the  west- 
ward, and  marching  down  Liddesdale,  the  in- 
surgents entered  Cumberland  on  the  evening  of 
the  8  th  of  November,  and  next  day  the  three 
divisions  of  the  army  met  on  a  heath  at  a  short 
distance  from  Carlisle.  On  the  10th  the  insurgents 
invested  the  city,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  mayor 
demanding  its  surrender. 

Carlisle  had  at  one  time  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  western 
frontier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  But 
after  the  union  of  the  crowns  it  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  It  was  still  defended,  however,  by 
an  old  but  massy  castle,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
crumbling  wall.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  con- 
sisted of  a  single  company  of  invalids,  and  the 
city  was  held  by  a  body  of  Cumberland  militia 
under  Colonel  Durand.  No  answer  was  returned 
to  the  summons  of  the  Prince;  but  the  mayor 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens,  informing 


them  that  he  was  a  true-born  Englishman,  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  defend  the  town  to 
the  last  extremity.  No  sooner,  however,  were  the 
trenches  opened,  and  a  battery  raised  against  it  on 
the  east  side,  than  the  valour  of  the  mayor  began 
to  ooze  away.  On  the  14th  he  hung  out  a  white 
flag,  and  offered  to  surrender  the  town.  But 
Charles,  who  was  at  Brampton,  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  proposal  of  the  mayor  to  capitulate, 
refused  to  grant  any  terms  unless  the  castle  were 
included  ;  and  accordingly  both  were  surrendered 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  and  militia  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  on  delivering  up  their  arms 
and  horses,  and  engaging  on  oath  not  to  bear  arms 
against  the  Prince  for  the  space  of  one  twelvemonth. 
The  siege  cost  the  insurgents  only  one  man  killed 
and  another  wounded ;  and  it  greatly  increased 
the  lustre  of  their  arms  and  the  fears  of  their 
enemies.  They  iound  in  the  castle  a  large  quan- 
tity of  military  stores,  comprising  a  thousand  stand 
of  arms  and  two  hundred  horses,  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  property  which  had  been 
deposited  there  for  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district. 

In  a  council  held  at  Carlisle  the  discussions 
respecting  a  farther  advance  into  England  were 
renewed  ;  but  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  continue 
the  march  southwards,  as  the  Prince  expected  that 
a  powerful  party  in  Lancashire  would  rise  in  his 
behalf,  and  that  a  considerable  body  of  French 
troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern  coast  to 
create  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  was  now  recognized  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  was  not  only  the  ablest  but  by  far  the 
most  experienced  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  insur- 
gents, gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  march 
southward,  and  the  other  leaders,  relying  on  his 
judgment,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal.  The  army, 
on  being  mustered  at  Carlisle,  was  found  to  number 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Leaving  two 
hundred  men  to  garrison  Carlisle,  the  Prince  on 
the  20th  November  commenced  his  perilous  march, 
proceeding  by  Penrith,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to 
Preston,  which  the  army  reached  on  the  27th. 
But  though  the  Jacobite  interest  was  believed  to 
be  strong  in  this  district,  up  to  this  point  not  a 
single  recruit  joined  his  standard.  On  reaching 
Manchester,  however,  two  days  later,  they  were 
received  with  marked  demonstrations  of  popular 
favour  ;  the  bells  were  rung,  the  air  was  rent  with 
acclamations,  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was 
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illuminated,  as  a  token  of  welcome.  About  two 
hundred  recruits  repaired  to  tlie  standard  of  the 
Prince,  and  were  embodied,  with  the  designation 
of  the  Manchester  regiment,  under  Mr.  Francis 
Townlcy,  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
A  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  also  paid 
into  the  insurgent  military  chest.  But  notwith- 
standing this  gleam  of  encouragement,  the  situation 
of  the  insurgents  was  now  exceedingly  critical. 
Their  hope  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  from 
France  had  completely  failed,  and  so  had  their  con- 
fident expectation  that  multitudes  of  their  English 
wellwishers  would  flock  to  their  standard,  while 
hostile  forces  were  gathering  round  them  on  every 
side.  But  Charles  still  insisted  on  marching  for- 
ward,  with  undiminished  confidence  in  his  ultimate 
success.  On  the  1st  of  December  he  resumed  his 
march,  and  at  the  head  of  one  division  of  his  army 
forded  the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  with  the  water 
up  to  his  middle.  The  other  division,  with  the 
baggage  and  artillery,  crossed  the  river  at  Cheadle 
on  a  rude  temporary  bridge  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Both  divisions  reunited  that  evening  at  Mac- 
clesfield. By  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  Lord  George 
Murray  contrived  to  deceive  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  believing  that  the 
insurgents  intended  either  to  give  him  battle  or  to 
march  into  Wales,  he  hastily  pushed  on  to  Stone, 
to  intercept  them,  leaving  the  road  to  Derby  open. 
Turning  off  to  the  left,  the  insurgents  by  a  forced 
march  gained  Ashbourn  on  the  3rd,  and  next  day 
entered  Derby  ;  having  thus  gained  two  or  three 
marches  on  the  royal  army,  and  interposed  between 
it  and  London,  from  which  they  were  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  distant. 

When  intelligence  reached  the  capital  that  the 
dreaded  "  wild  petticoated  men  "  were  within  five 
days'  march,  the  utmost  consternation  seized  both 
the  court  and  the  citizens.  "  When  the  High- 
landers," says  Fielding,  "  by  a  most  incredible 
march,  got  between  the  duke's  army  and  the  metro- 
polis, they  struck  a  terror  into  it  scarcely  to  be 
credited."  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
country,  carrying  with  them  their  most  valuable 
effects  ;  all  the  shops  were  shut  ;  public  business 
was  suspended.  There  was  a  run  upon  the  bank  ; 
"  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  those  concerned 
in  the  money  corporations,  were  overwhelmed  with 
fear  and  dejection.  They  prognosticated  their  own 
ruin  in  the  approaching  revolution,  and  their 


countenances  exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  terror 
and  despair."  ft  has  even  been  asserted,  though 
not  on  very  trustworthy  authority,  that  King  George 
himself  ordered  his  most  valuable  effects  to  be  put 
on  board  his  yachts,  which  were  stationed  at  the 
Tower  Stairs,  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  warning.* 
The  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  that  the  High- 
landers had  reached  Derby,  was  long  remembered 
in  the  city  under  the  name  of  Black  Fiuday. 

Charles  himself  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  success 
which  had  up  to  this  time  attended  his  movements, 
and  looked  forward  with  unwavering  confidence 
to  the  speedy  and  complete  realization  of  his 
fondly-cherished  expectations.  On  the  night  of  his 
arrival  at  Derby,  he  discussed  at  supper  the  mode 
in  which  he  should  make  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  capital — whether  it  should  be  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, in  a  Highland  or  a  Lowland  dress.  The 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Prince  were  shared 
by  the  inferior  officers  and  the  common  soldiers, 
some  of  whom,  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
conflict  with  the  enemy,  were  employed  on  the  5th 
in  taking  the  sacrament  at  the  different  churches 
of  the  town,  while  others  thronged  the  cutlers' 
shops  to  get  their  broadswords  sharpened. 

The  chief  officers,  however,  regarded  the  state 
of  affairs  in  a  very  different  light ;  and  early  next 
morning  they  waited  upon  the  Prince,  with  Lord 
George  Murray  at  their  head,  and  laid  before  him 
their  earnest  and  unanimous  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  make  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland. 
They  represented  to  him  that  there  had  been  no 
French  descent  and  no  English  rising  in  their 
favour  as  they  had  been  assured  would  be  the 
case  ;  the  farther  they  advanced,  indeed,  the  people 
manifested  the  greater  hostility  to  their  cause. 
The  combined  force  of  the  three  armies  which  had 
been  raised  to  oppose  them,  amounted  to  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  men.  At  Lichfield,  nearly 
in  front,  lay  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  army 
of  at  least  eight  thousand  men.  General  Wade 
was  marching  through  Yorkshire  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  A  third  army  under  the  king  himself 
was  rapidly  collecting  in  Middlesex  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  while  they  had  only  five  thousand 
under  their  banner.  Even  a  victory  would  not 
insure  success,  while  a  repulse  would  be  certain 
and  total  ruin.  In  these  perilous  circumstances 
sound  policy  dictated  the  course  which  they  advised, 
and  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  they 
*  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
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would  be  reinforced  by  the  clansmen  at  Perth, 
under  Lord  Strathallan,  amounting  to  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  and  by  the  regiment  of  Eoyal  Scots, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Irish  Brigade  which  had  just 
landed  at  Montrose. 

Charles  listened  to  these  weighty  arguments 
with  marked  impatience,  and  insisted  that  his 
army  should  still  go  forward  in  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  his  cause  and  the  protection  of  divine 
Providence.  "  Bather  than  go  back,"  he  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  "  I  would  wish  to  be  twenty 
feet  under  ground."  But  his  earnest  expostula- 
tions and  entreaties  made  no  impression  on  the 
Highland  chiefs,  though  the  duke  of  Perth  and 
some  of  the  Irish  officers,  moved  by  the  Prince's 
vehemence,  were  willing  to  go  on.  After  a  long 
and  stormy  discussion  the  meeting  broke  up 
without  coming  to  any  decision.  During  the 
day  Charles  expostulated  with  the  officers  singly, 
and  endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  bring 
them  over  to  his  own  opinion.  In  the  evening 
the  council  was  again  convened,  and  informed 
that  the  Chevalier  had  resolved  to  yield  to  their 
advice.  At  the  same  time  he  sullenly  declared 
"  that  he  would  call  no  more  councils,  since  he 
was  accountable  to  nobody  for  his  actions,  except- 
ing to  God  and  his  father,  and  would  therefore  no 
longer  either  ask  or  accept  their  advice." 

Early  next  morning,  December  6th,  the  insur- 
gents commenced  their  retreat  northward.  As 
they  started  before  dawn  on  a  winter  morning, 
the  common  soldiers  did  not  at  first  perceive  in 
what  direction  they  were  moving,  and  imagined, 
to  their  great  delight,  that  they  were  on  their 
march  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
when  day-break  enabled  them  to  discern  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  they  found  that  they  were 
retracing  their  steps,  their  ranks  resounded  with 
expressions  of  rage  and  lamentation.  "  If  we  had 
been  beaten,"  says  one  of  their  number,  "  our  grief 
could  not  have  been  greater."  *  Charles  himself 
was  deeply  dejected,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  feelings.  On  the  march  southward  he  had 
always  been  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  he 
usually  walked  at  the  head  of  his  men,  but  now 
his  spirit  seemed  completely  broken  ;  he  lingered 
behind,  frequently  kept  even  the  rearguard  waiting 
for  him,  and  rode  generally  in  the  rear  of  his 
troops  in  silence  and  deep  dejection. 

On  the  advance  the  Highlanders  had  preserved 

*  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs. 


excellent  order  and  carefully  abstained  from  acts 
of  outrage  and  plunder ;  but  on  their  retreat  the 
bonds  of  discipline  were  relaxed  and  various  acts 
of  spoliation  were  committed  on  the  country 
people,  who  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  on  an 
enemy  whom  they  regarded  as  virtually  beaten. 
The  stragglers  and  the  sick,  who  were  necessarily 
left  behind,  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
and  at  Manchester,  where  the  insurgents  had 
received  such  a  cordial  welcome  on  their  advance, 
a  violent  mob  opposed  their  entry  into  the  town 
on  their  retreat,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  force. 
Charles  was  so  highly  offended  at  this  treatment 
that  he  imposed  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  town.  When  the  Highlanders  quitted 
the  place  the  mob  again  collected  and  pursued 
and  fired  upon  their  rear,  although  they  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them  at  close  quarters.* 

The  retreat  of  the  Highlanders  was  conducted 
with  so  much  secrecy  and  skill,  that  they  were 
two  days'  march  homeward  before  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  could  make  himself  certain  of  the 
fact.  He  immediately  commenced  a  vigorous 
pursuit  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  of  a 
thousand  foot  soldiers  mounted  upon  horses  sup- 
plied by  the  gentry  of  Staffordshire.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  reached  Westmoreland  that  he 
came  up  with  the  insurgents.  At  Clifton,  near 
Penrith,  he  attacked  their  rearguard,  but  after  a 
smart  skirmish  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss ;  and  so  effectual  was  the  check  that  he  was 
fain  to  allow  the  clansmen  to  continue  their  retreat 
without  molestation. 

The  Highlanders  reached  Carlisle  on  the  19th 
of  December,  and  rested  there  until  the  following 
day.  Here  they  resolved  most  unwisely  to  leave 
a  garrison,  consisting  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
men,  who  were  virtually  abandoned  to  certain 
destruction.  When  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
came  up  and  invested  the  place  they  were 
obliged  at  once  to  capitulate,  though  they  could 
obtain  no  other  terms  than  that  "  they  should 
not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  for  his 
Majesty's  pleasure;"  a  stipulation  which,  it  has 

*  "The  army,  irritated  by  such  frequent  instances  of  the  enemy's 
malice,  began  to  behave  with  less  forbearance,  and  now  few  there 
were  who  would  go  on  foot  if  they  could  ride;  and  mighty  taking, 
stealing,  and  pressing  of  horses  there  was  amongst  us.  Diverting 
it  was  to  see  the  Highlanders  mounted,  without  either  breeches, 
saddle,  or  anything  else  but  the  bare  back  of  the  horses  to  ride  on, 
and  for  their  bi idle  only  a  straw  rope!  In  this  manner  did  we  march 
out  of  England." — MS.  Memoirs  of  Captain  Daniel.  Lord  Stanhope's 
History,  chap,  xxviii. 
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been  justly  said,  to  many  of  them  was  only 
death  deferred. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  Prince's  birth- 
day, the  insurgents  left  Carlisle  and  re-entered 
Scotland  by  fording  the  Esk,  which  at  this  point 
divides  the  two  kingdoms.  The  river  was  swollen 
by  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  for  several  days, 
and  was  now  fully  four  feet  in  depth;  but  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  the  army  crossed  in  safety 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  "  Our  cavalry," 
says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion,  "  formed  in  the  river,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current,  about  twenty-five  paces  above 
that  part  of  the  ford  where  our  infantry  were  to 
pass;  and  the  Highlanders  formed  themselves  into 
ranks  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast,  with  their  arms 
locked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  one  another 
against  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient 
intervals  between  their  ranks  for  the  passage  of 
the  water.  Cavalry  were  likewise  stationed  in 
the  river  below  the  ford,  to  pick  up  and  save 
those  who  might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence 
of  the  current.*  Charles  himself  was  very  active 
in  assisting  the  infantry  to  cross  the  river,  and 
helped  to  rescue  some  of  the  men  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream — a  proof  of  the  care  of 
his  followers  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
strengthen  their  devotedness  to  his  cause. 

The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  marched  by 
Annan  to  Dumfries,  which  they  found  illuminated 
on  account  of  a  report  that  a  serious  disaster  had 
befallen  the  rebel  army.  A  fine  of  two  thousand 
pounds  was  in  consequence  imposed  upon  the  place, 
of  which,  however,  only  eleven  hundred  pounds 
was  paid,  and  the  provost  and  one  of  the  bailies 
were  carried  off  as  security  for  the  remainder. 
One  of  the  detachments  proceeded  by  Ecclefechan 
and  Moffat,  under  Lord  George  Murray  and  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine.  The  other,  led  by  the 
Prince  himself,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth, 
Lords  Elcho  and  Pitsligo,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Camerons  and  the  Macdonalds,  marched  by  Drum- 
lanrig,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Qucensbcrry,  and 
down  Clydesdale  by  Douglas  Castle  and  Hamilton 
Palace  to  Glasgow,  which  the  other  division  had 
reached  on  the  preceding  day — Christmas  clay. 

The  necessities  of  the  insurgents  at  this  time 
were  very  pressing;  their  clothes  were  in  rags,  and 
most  of  them  were  barefooted.  Their  wayworn 
savage  appearance  was  fitted  to  inspire  terror  into 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 


the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  that  wealthy  and 
enterprising  city.  Nowhere,  as  Charles  remarked 
with  bitterness,  had  he  found  so  few  friends;  for 
Glasgow  had  always  been  noted  for  its  attachment 
to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  had  recently  raised 
a  regiment  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
that  Charles  had  no  scruple  in  refitting  his  army 
at  the  expense  of  this  hostile  city,  and  ordered  the 
magistrates  to  provide  twelve  thousand  shirts,  six 
thousand  cloth  coats,  six  thousand  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, and  an  equal  number  of  waistcoats.  His 
army  was  now  reduced  to  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  while  six  hundred 
of  the  former  were  without  arms,  and  were  so  much 
weakened  by  fatigue  and  sickness  as  to  be  unable 
to  bear  them.  He  obtained  only  sixty  recruits  in 
Glasgow,  though  he  prolonged  his  stay  there  for 
a  week. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  the  Highlanders  took 
their  departure  from  Glasgow  in  two  columns,  and 
marched  towards  Stirling,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Lord  John  Drummond  with  the  troops  which 
he  had  brought  from  France,  and  by  Lord  Strath- 
allan  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  Frascrs, 
Mackintoshes,  Mackenzies,  and  Farquharsons, 
numbering  in  all  up  wards  of  four  hundred  men. 
By  these  accessions  the  insurgent  army  now 
amounted  to  nine  thousand  men,  the  largest 
number  ever  mustered  under  the  banner  of 
the  Adventurer.  As  Lord  John  Drummond  had 
brought  both  battering  guns  and  engineers  from 
France,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  which  commanded  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands. 

The  town  of  Stirling,  which  then  contained 
about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  only  partially 
protected  by  a  low  wall,  and  was  quite  incapable 
of  holding  out  against  a  vigorous  assault.  But 
the  castle  was  held  by  a  strong  garrison  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  resolute  officer, 
General  Blakeney,  who  endeavoured  to  animate 
the  citizens  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  town  was  invested  on  the  5th  of  January, 
and  on  the  7th  it  was  surrendered  under  assurance 
of  protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  the  castle  still  held  out,  and  as 
the  Highlanders  had  no  experience  in  this  kind  of 
service,  they  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  the  fortress. 

In  the  meantime  the  royal  army  had  reached  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  been 
recalled  to  the  south  to  protect  the  coast  against 
the  still  apprehended  invasion  from  France,  the 
English  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Hawley,  an  officer  who,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  had  not  a  better  head,  and 
certainly  a  much  worse  heart  than  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered  man."  He  was 
personally  brave,  and  had  some  experience  in 
military  service;  but  he  was  a  person  of  a  violent 
and  vindictive  temper,  and  like  his  patron  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty 
and  brutality.  "  Frequent  and  sudden  execu- 
tions," says  Horace  Walpole,  "  are  Hawley's  pas- 
sion ;"  his  soldiers  nicknamed  him  the  "Lord  Chief 
Justice."  On  reaching  Edinburgh  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  cause  two  gibbets  to  be  erected, 
that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  hang  the  rebels 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands.  He  had  formed 
a  low  opinion  of  "  the  Highland  rabble,"  as  he 
termed  the  insurgents,  and  confidently  believed 
that  they  would  break  up  and  disperse  at  his 
approach.  He  had  the  folly  also  to  speak  con- 
temptuously both  of  the  courage  and  ability  of 
his  predecessor  General  Cope,  and  imputed  the 
victory  of  the  Highlanders  at  Preston,  not  to  their 
own  skill  and  valour,  but  to  the  incapacity  and 
misconduct  of  the  royal  general  and  his  subordi- 
nates. On  the  13th  January  he  quitted  the  capital 
and  marched  towards  Stirling  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  boasted,  of  driving  the  rabble  before  him. 

The  insurgents  meanwhile  were  pressing  the 
siege  of  Stirling.  The  town  surrendered  on  the 
8th;  but  the  castle,  under  General  Blakeney,  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer,  held  firmly  out, 
and  no  progress  was  made  in  its  reduction.  On 
learning  that  the  royal  army  was  advancing  to 
attack  him,  Charles,  on  the  16th,  left  a  few  hun- 
dred men,  under  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  the  fortress,  and  drawing  up 
Iris  men  on  Plcan  Moor,  about  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Bannockburn,  waited  Hawley's  approach.  But 
the  English  forces  remained  inactive  in  their  camp 
at  Falkirk,  about  seven  miles  distant.  The  next 
day  the  same  manoeuvre  was  repeated  with  the 
same  effect,  and  Charles,  finding  that  the  royal 
forces  were  not  disposed  to  move,  resolved  to 
assume  the  offensive.  Having  by  a  dexterous 
feint  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
deceived  them  as  to  his  real  object,  the  Prince 
with  his  main  army  crossed  the  Carron,  near  Dun- 


nipace,  and  advanced  towards  the  high  ground 
called  Falkirk  Moor,  which  lay  to  the  left  of  the 
royal  camp. 

The  English  soldiers  had  no  idea  of  their  danger, 
for  their  general,  with  strange  and  most  culpable 
carelessness,  had  neglected  the  most  common  pre- 
cautions for  the  security  of  his  army,  and  had  not 
even  sent  out  patrols.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  battle  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  countess  of  Kilmarnock,  wife  of  one  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  to  breakfast  at  Culloden  House, 
and  was  so  much  fascinated  by  her  wit  and  beauty 
that  he  spent  the  whole  forenoon  in  her  company 
while  these  important  movements  of  the  High- 
landers were  taking  place.  His  troops  were  at 
dinner  wdien  they  were  first  made  aware  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  General  Huske,  the  second 
in  command,  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  saw 
the  danger  to  which  his  men  were  exposed ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior  officer  he  had  no 
authority  to  direct  any  movement  of  the  troops. 
An  urgent  message  had  meanwhile  been  de- 
spatched for  Hawley,  who  at  length  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  without  his  hat.  Ordering  the  whole  line  to 
advance,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
dragoons  and  led  them  at  full  speed  to  the  top  of 
the  moor,  the  infantry  following  with  their  bayo- 
nets fixed,  with  the  view  of  anticipating  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  hastening  from  the  west  towards 
the  same  point. 

At  this  moment  the  day,  which  had  hitherto 
been  clear,  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  the  south-west  beat 
full  in  the  face  of  the  royalists.  For  some  time 
there  was  a  kind  of  race  between  the  English 
troops  and  the  Highlanders,  which  of  them  should 
first  reach  the  summit  of  the  moor.  But  the 
clansmen  outstripped  the  dragoons,  who  were  in 
consequence  obliged  to  occupy  a  position  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  the  insurgents. 

The  battle-field,  which  is  now  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  intersected  by  a  canal  and  a  rail- 
way, commands  a  view  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bruce  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  has  rarely  been 
equalled  in  extent,  variety,  and  beauty.  But  at 
this  period  it  was  a  rugged  and  broken  upland, 
far  from  favourable  to  the  movements  of  regular 
troops.  It  was  intersected  by  a  ravine,  which 
began  about  the  centre  of  the  position  between 
the  two  armies,  and  gradually  widened  as  it  de- 
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scended  northward  to  the  level  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  eminence. 

The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal. 
The  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  as 
at  Preston — the  right  commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  the  left  by  Lord  John  Drummond.  Their 
small  body  of  horsemen  was  stationed  on  the 
two  wings.  The  Prince  took  his  station  behind 
the  second  line,  on  an  eminence  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Charlie's  Hill.  On  the  other  side  the 
infantry  were  also  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  in  front,  as  they  had 
come  up  to  the  moor;  while  in  the  rear  stood  the 
reserve,  consisting  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  and 
the  Argyle  militia.  The  right  was  commanded 
by  Major-general  Huske,  the  left  by  Brigadier 
Cholmondely,  while  Hawley  himself  took  charge 
of  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Ligonier,  the  successor  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  Gardiner.  There  was  no  artil- 
lery on  either  side';  for  the  Highlanders  had  left 
their  guns  behind,  and  the  cannon  belonging  to 
the  royal  forces  had  stuck  fast  in  a  morass  and 
could  not  be  extricated. 

The  battle  was  commenced  by  the  English 
cavalry,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  right ;  but  the 
Macdonalds,  who  were  stationed  in  that  part  of 
the  field,  threw  in  a  well-directed  fire  when  the 
assailants  were  within  ten  paces,  by  which  the 
dragoons  were  completely  broken,  and  driven  in 
terror  and  disorder  from  the  field.  The  clansmen, 
then  rushing  forward  in  headlong  haste,  fell  upon 
the  flank  of  Hawley's  infantry,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  assailed  in  front  by  the  centre  of  the 
Highland  army.  This  attack  proved  irresistible. 
Discouraged  by  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  and 
nearly  blinded  by  the  wind  and  rain,  the  foot  gave 
way  in  confusion,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  were 
intermingled  in  one  common  rout.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  royal  army  were  driven  from  the 
field  in  hopeless  disorder,  in  the  space  of  about 
twenty  minutes.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the 
royalists,  however,  the  result  Avas  different.  The 
ravine  which  lay  between  the  two  armies  in  this 
part  of  the  field  protected  the  royal  forces  from  the 
impetuous  attack  of  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts, 
who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  insurgents  ;  and 
the  three  regiments  stationed  there  stood  firm,  and 
kept  their  assailants  at  bay.  A  number  of  the 
Highlanders  even  fled  from  the  field  under  the 
impression  that   the  day  was  lost.    "  At  this 
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moment,"  says  John  Home,  "  the  field  of  battle 
presented  a  spectacle  seldom  seen  in  war.  Part 
of  the  king's  army,  much  the  greater  part,  was 
flying  to  the  eastward,  and  part  of  the  rebel  army 
was  flying  to  the  westward."  Two  of  the  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  "did  not,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  behave  better,  and  could  not  well  behave 
worse,"  than  they  had  done  at  Preston  ;  but  the 
third,  called  Cobham's,  rallied  in  the  rear  of 
the  royal  infantry,  who  kept  their  ground  on  the 
right.  The  advance,  however,  of  the  reserve  of 
the  insurgent  army,  led  by  Charles  in  person,  com- 
pelled them  to  follow  their  left  wing  from  the 
field  ;  but,  unlike  their  fugitive  comrades,  they 
withdrew  in  good  order,  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying.  If  the  Highlanders  had  pressed 
their  pursuit  at  this  critical  moment,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  royal  army  would  have  been 
destroyed.  But  darkness  had  now  closed  on  the 
field,  and  the  victors,  ignorant  of  their  own  success, 
were  in  great  disorder  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  which  they  should  pursue ;  and  dreading 
some  stratagem  or  ambuscade,  they  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  pass.  It  was  not  until  a  consider- 
able time  had  elapsed  that  they  received  certain 
information  that  the  English  forces  had  abandoned 
Falkirk.  Lord  George  Murray  then  advanced 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  ;  and  later  in  the 
evening  Charles  himself,  amid  torrents  of  rain, 
made  his  entry  into  Falkirk. 

Hawley's  consternation  at  his  unexpected  defeat 
was  so  great,  that  he  not  only  abandoned  the  town, 
leaving  his  artillery  and  baggage  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  Lin- 
lithgow, where  he  spent  the  night.  A  portion 
of  his  disordered  and  dismayed  troops  were  quar- 
tered there  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings  ; 
and  next  morning,  before  their  departure,  they 
deliberately  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  fine  old  building 
was  burned  to  the  ground.*  On  the  18th  Hawley 
continued  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  "  looking  most 
wretched,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  with  his  forces 
in  a  pitiable  state  of  disarray  and  terror."  He  en- 
deavoured to  console  himself  for  his  defeat  by 
hanging  on  the  gibbets,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  rebels,  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
grossly  misbehaved  in  the  fight.  He  left  behind 
him  in  the  battle-field  nearly  four  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  sixteen  officers,  three 
of  whom  were  lieutenant-colonels.    About  one 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Provincial  Antiquities;  Chambers,  v.  303. 
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hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Great  regret  was 
felt  at  the  loss  of  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis  and 
his  brother,  who  stood  firm,  though  deserted  by 
their  men,  and  defended  themselves  gallantly  until 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  almost  cut  to  pieces. 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  was  com- 
paratively trifling. 

The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  at  Falkirk,  after 
the  confident  boastings  of  Haw  ley,  caused  great 
consternation  both  at  court  and  throughout  the 
country,  but  it  brought  little  or  no  advantage  to 
the  Jacobite  cause.  It  excited  an  angry  discussion 
among  the  officers,  who  blamed  each  other  for  the 
incompleteness  of  their  success  ;  while  the  clans- 
men, according  to  their  usual  practice,  went  off 
in  great  numbers  to  the  mountains  to  secure  their 
plunder.  The  death  of  the  second  son  of  Glen- 
garry, through  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  musket 
by  a  private  soldier  of  the  Clanranald  regiment, 
also  caused  a  considerable  body  of  the  clan  to  quit 
the  army  and  return  home. 

Charles  returned  to  Stirling  on  the  19th  of 
January,  and  resumed  the  siege  of  the  castle,  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  abandon. 
True  to  his  intimation  at  Derby  that  he  would  call 
no  more  councils,  he  now  never  consulted  Lord 
George  Murray  and  the  Highland  chiefs,  but  relied 
solely  on  the  advice  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  Murray,, 
and  the  Irish  officers,  who  merely  re-echoed  his 
own  opinions.  Mr.  Mirabelle,  a  French  engineer 
who  conducted  the  siege,  proved  ignorant  and 
incompetent,  and  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
reduction  of  the  fortress.  While  the  Highlanders 
were  thus  losing  precious  time  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  hopeless  undertaking,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  on  his  way  from  London  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  the  royal  forces.  Travelling  night 
and  day,  his  royal  highness  reached  Edinburgh  on 
the  30th  of  January,  and  at  once  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  assembled  there,  amounting 
to  about  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  arrival  of 
the  duke  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the 
courage  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  completely 
demoralized  by  their  defeat,  and  the  incapacity 
and  cruelty  of  their  commander.  The  chief  virtue 
of  his  royal  highness  was  indomitable  courage,  and 
he  possessed  respectable  military  skill ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  brutal  manners,  harsh  temper,  and  violent 
passions.  He  was  detested  by  his  own  country- 
men, who  believed  him  capable  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  ;  and  his  deeds  of  bloodshed  and 


"  horrid  cruelty  "  in  Scotland  have  stamped  him 
with  indelible  infamy  as  the  "  Butcher  Duke."* 

The  duke  remained  only  about  a  day  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  the  31st  he  set  out  to  encounter 
the  insurgents,  having  under  his  command  fourteen 
battalions  of  infantry  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
horse,  with  a  train  of  artillery.  His  force  was 
soon  after  augmented  by  a  body  of  Hessian  mer- 
cenaries, who  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, under  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  the  earl  of 
Crawford.  Hawley,  who  was  a  special  favourite 
of  the  duke,  was  appointed  to  act  as  one  of  his 
lieutenant-generals,  and  the  other  was  the  earl  of 
Albermarle.  The  royal  troops  were  now  eager 
to  encounter  the  enemy  by  whom  they  had  been 
so  ignominiously  beaten,  but  on  reaching  Falkirk 
they  learned  that  the  Highlanders  were  in  full 
retreat  to  the  north. 

Such  a  step  had,  indeed,  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  thinned  as  the  rebel  army  now  was 
by  desertion  and  weakened  by  dissensions  among 
the  principal  officers.  Charles  himself  had  so  little 
notion  of  the  real  state  of  matters  and  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  chiefs,  that  he  had  resolved  to  advance 
and  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  as  soon  as  the 
royal  forces  reached  Falkirk,  and  with  this  view 
he  had  sent  his  sick  and  wounded  to  Dunblane. 
When  therefore  Lord  George  Murray  waited  upon 
him  with  a  memorial  signed  by  Lochiel,  Clanran- 
ald, and  the  other  leaders,  pointing  out  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  remaining  longer  in  their  present 
position,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
retreat  to  the  Highlands,  there  to  spend  the  winter, 
Charles  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
grief,  and,  dashing  his  head  violently  against  the 
wall,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  have  I  lived  to 
see  this?"  The  chiefs,  however,  persisted  in  their 
determination,  and  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  plan. 

The  Highlanders  accordingly  began  their  retreat 
on  the  1st  of  February,  first  spiking  their  heavy 
cannon  and  blowing  up  their  powder  magazine  at 
St.  Ninians — an  operation  which  was  performed 
so  clumsily  that  the  explosion  destroyed  the  parish 
church  and  killed  several  of  the  country  people  as 
well  as  of  the  insurgents.  The  march  northward 
was  commenced  with  undue  precipitancy,  as  Lord 
George  Murray  acknowledged,  and  was  carried  out 

*  Many  of  the  Londoners  believed  that  if  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
were  left  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  be 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower. — See  Macaulay's  Essays,  iii.  585. 
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with  a  great  want  of  order  and  discipline.  The 
blame  of  this  mismanagement  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  Prince,  who,  whenever  he  was  thwarted,  had  a 
trick  of  acting  with  childish  frowardness  and  reck- 
lessness, which  was  productive  of  great  mischief 
to  his  followers  and  his  cause.  The  insurgents 
reached  CrielT  the  next  day,  and  there  they  separ- 
ated into  two  divisions,  which  followed  different 
routes  to  Inverness.  This  town  was  then  held  for 
the  government  by  the  carl  of  Loudon,  who,  how- 
ever, deemed  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the  place  on 
the  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  and  to  retreat 
into  Sutherland,  where  he  soon  after  disbanded 
his  army. 

Charles  spent  the  winter  at  Inverness,  and  sent 
out  detachments  of  troops  to  reduce  the  petty  forts 
in  that  district,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  royal 
forces.  But  his  followers  suffered  seriously  from 
the  want  both  of  money  and  provisions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Aberdeen,  was  abund- 
antly supplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries, 
and  received  a  considerable  accession  of  troops. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  duke  set  out  with  his 
army  towards  Inverness,  at  the  head  of  eight 
thousand  foot  and  nine  hundred  horse.  On  reach- 
ing the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  they  found 
that  the  insurgents  had  made  some  preparations  to 
dispute  the  passage,  but  they  speedily  retreated,  and 
suffered  the  royal  army  to  pass  at  a  narrow  and 
slippery  ford  without  molestation.  On  the  14th 
the  English  forces  reached  Nairn,  which  was  only 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  the  encampment  of  the 
insurgents. 

Charles  and  his  principal  officers  spent  that 
night  at  Culloden  House,  the  seat  of  President 
Forbes.  His  hardy  followers,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  lay  upon  the  moor,  where 
the  heath,  as  one  of  the  subalterns  remarks, 
"  served  them  both  for  bed  and  fuel,  the  cold 
being  very  severe."  Early  next  morning  (the  15  th) 
they  were  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  expecting  an 
immediate  attack;  but  they  learned  in  the  course 
of  the  day  that  the  enemy  had  remained  at  Nairn 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  general  with  fes- 
tivity and  mirth.  In  marked  contrast  with  the 
condition  of  the  royal  forces,  the  insurgents  were 
reduced  to  such  extremities  for  want  of  provisions 
that  only  a  small  piece  of  coarse  bread  could  be 
served  out  to  each  man  during  the  whole  day.  In 
consequence  of  this  privation,  which  a  little  fore- 


sight might  easily  have  remedied,  many  of  the 
Highlanders  quitted  their  ranks  and  returned  to 
Inverness  and  other  places  in  search  of  food;  and 
to  such  straits  were  they  reduced  that  they  told 
the  officers  who  followed  and  tried  to  bring  them 
back,  to  shoot  them  if  they  pleased,  rather  than 
compel  them  to  starve  any  longer. 

Charles  had  long  ceased  to  consult  the  chiefs 
as  to  his  plans  ;  but  he  now  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  suggested  by  Lord  George 
Murray  that  they  should  attempt  by  a  night 
march  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp  at  Nairn, 
distant  about  twelve  miles.  The  Prince  himself 
had  thought  of  the  same  scheme,  and  it  was 
readily  adopted  by  the  other  leaders.  This  resolu- 
tion was  taken  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  so  much  time  was  spent  in  trying  to  recall 
the  stragglers  to  the  standard,  that  it  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  muster  was 
completed.  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  attack;  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  attending  the  night  march,  the  dark- 
ness, the  rough  and  marshy  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  troops, 
the  van  had  only  reached  Kilravock  House,  four 
miles  from  Nairn,  when  that  hour  arrived.  At 
this  moment  the  roll  of  a  drum  was  audible  in  the 
English  camp,  which  showed  that  the  enemy  was 
on  the  alert,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  Lord 
George  Murray  in  these  circumstances  considered 
it  useless  to  proceed  farther,  as  their  project  could 
not  now  succeed,  and  gave  the  order  to  retreat 
with  all  possible  speed.  The  insurgents,  dispirited 
and  exhausted,  retraced  their  steps,  and  took  up 
their  original  position  on  Drummossie  or  Culloden 
Moor. 

The  ground  now  occupied  by  the  insurgents 
was  singularly  ill-chosen  for  their  peculiar  mode 
of  warfare.  It  is  a  large,  heathy  flat,  almost  the 
only  ground  in  the  whole  district  where  cavalry 
and  artillery,  which  they  had  most  to  dread,  could 
act  with  effect  against  them.  Lord  George  Murray 
and  the  Highland  chiefs  recommended,  that  as  the 
troops  were  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  labouring 
under  every  kind  of  disadvantage,  they  should 
retire  from  their  present  exposed  and  unsuitable 
locality,  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  river 
Nairn  where  the  country  was  high  and  broken, 
and  inaccessible  to  cavalry  or  artillery.  On  such 
ground  the  Highland  elans  woidd  have  fought  with 
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peculiar  advantage,  while  regular  troops  would  have 
had  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  encounter. 
Besides,  by  delaying  their  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  the  insurgents  would  have  given  time  to 
the  forces  under  Cluny  M'Pherson  and  the  Master 
of  Lovat  to  join  them.  But  foresight  and  common 
sense  alike  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  advisers 
of  the  Prince  on  this  critical  occasion.  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  the  Irish  officers,  as  Lord 
George  Murray  remarks,  could  not  have  under- 
gone the  fatigue  of  a  campaign  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  therefore  insisted  upon  a  battle.  As 
their  advice  coincided  with  the  notions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Prince,  who  talked  confidently 
of  a  victory,  relying  as  usual  on  the  justice  of  his 
claims,  it  was  readily  adopted ;  and  deaf  alike  to 
the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  wisest  and  best 
friends,  he,  fatally  for  his  cause,  insisted  on  an 
immediate  engagement.* 

The  insurgents,  consisting  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  men,  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines; 
the  right  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  the 
left  by  Lord  John  Drummond.  On  the  extreme 
right  was  the  Athole  brigade,  and  next  in  succes- 
sion the  Camerons,  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  the 
Frasers,  Macintoshes,  Farquharsons,  Chisholms, 
the  duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  and  Roy  Stewarts. 
The  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  three  Macdon- 
ald  regiments — the  retainers  of  Clanranald,  Glen- 
garry, and  Keppoch — who  were  highly  offended 
because  they  were  deprived  of  the  honour  of  form- 
ing the  right  wing,  which  they  claimed  as  their 
hereditary  privilege.  In  the  centre  and  at  each 
extremity  of  the  front  line  were  placed  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  so  small  and  so  ill-served  as  to  be 
of  little  use.  The  second  line  of  the  rebel  army 
consisted  of  the  Gordons,  the  Lowland  regiments, 
and  the  French  auxiliaries,  under  General  Staple- 
ton.  Charles  himself  took  up  his  position  on  a 
little  eminence  just  behind  the  second  line. 

The  royal  forces,  consisting  of  fifteen  battalions 
of  foot,  numbering  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
men  and  nine  hundred  horse,  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  supported  on  the  right  by  two  squadrons 

*  The  celebrated  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  visited  the  battle-field 
and  carefully  examined  the  positions  occupied  by  the  two  hostile 
armies,  on  learning  that  the  Highlanders  had  no  cavalry  and  no 
artillery,  became  greatly  excited,  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
fist,  and  exclaimed,  "  These  idiots  of  generals,  if  they  had  brought  out 
these  brave  men  on  purpose  to  be  slaughtered,  they  would  have  done 
exactly  what  they  did."  Then  turning  round  and  pointing  to  the 
mountains  in  the  north-west,  he  continued,  "  Why  did  they  not  occupy 
these  fastnesses  ?  Who  can  tell  how  long  our  brave  Highlanders  on 
that  vantage-ground  might  have  kept  the  English  at  bay  ?  " 


of  horse,  and  on  the  left  by  four  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery  between 
each  battalion  on  the  first  line,  and  three  on  the 
right  and  three  on  the  left  of  the  second.  Great 
pains  had  been  taken  by  the  royal  general  to 
instruct  his  soldiers  as  to  the  best  mode  of  receiv- 
ing the  furious  onset  of  the  clansmen,  and  turning 
aside  the  strokes  of  their  broadswords. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  High- 
land outposts  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  army.  After  this  alarm, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  drums  to  beat  and  the 
pipes  to  play  the  gathering  tunes  of  the  various 
clans.  The  men,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  want  of 
sleep  and  of  food,  were  hastily  roused  from  their 
slumbers,  and  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The 
prospect,  however,  of  an  immediate  encounter  with 
their  enemies  appeared  to  make  them  lose  all  sense 
of  fatigue,  though  a  heavy  storm  of  sleet,  driven 
full  in  their  faces  by  a  strong  gale  which  at  this 
critical  moment  sprung  up  from  the  north-east, 
must  have  disconcerted  them  not  a  little. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  April 
the  cannonading  commenced;  and  whilst  the  artil- 
lery of  the  rebels,  from  being  miserably  served, 
did  little  or  no  execution,  that  of  the  royal  army 
at  every  discharge  made  frightful  gaps  in  the 
Highland  ranks.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
cannonade,  the  duke,  observing  that  the  right  of 
the  Highlanders  was  covered  by  a  wall,  ordered  a 
body  of  men  to  advance  and  pull  it  down.  The 
Campbells,  to  whom  this  service  was  committed, 
promptly  obeyed  the  order,  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  Highlanders  being  thus  uncovered,  they  became 
exposed  to  a  fire  in  flank  as  well  as  in  front,  which 
was  now  kept  up  with  great  spirit. 

After  the  cannonading  had  continued  nearly 
half  an  hour,  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders, 
unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  galling  fire  which 
was  poured  in  on  their  ranks,  and  conscious  that 
their  real  strength  lay  in  close  combat,  on  receiv- 
ing the  word  of  command  from  Lord  George 
Murray,  rushed  forward  through  the  smoke,  and 
sword  in  hand  broke  through  the  front  line  of 
their  enemies  in  an  instant,  and  pressed  on  with 
diminished  numbers,  but  dauntless  resolution, 
against  the  second  line  of  the  royal  army,  amidst 
a  concentrated  and  terrible  fire  from  every  gun 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
second  line  steadily  awaited  the  onset  of  this  for- 
lorn hope,  reserving  their  fire  till  it  came  quite 
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close,  when  a  destructive  volley  was  thrown  in; 
while  Wolfe's  regiment,  drawn  up  perpendicular  to 
the  general  line,  opened  at  the  same  instant  a  flank- 
ing fire.  The  force  of  the  charge  was  thus  com- 
pletely broken;  a  few  of  the  bravest  of  the  clansmen 
who  survived  the  murderous  fire  rushed  on,  and 
perished  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  English 
bayonets.  Most  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  in 
this  part  of  the  battle,  and  almost  every  man  in 
the  front  ranks,  were  killed.  The  brave  Lochiel, 
advancing  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  who  had 
survived  the  encounter  with  the  first  line,  was 
wounded  in  both  ankles  by  a  grape  shot  while  in 
the  act  of  charging  the  second  time,  and  in  this 
state  he  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  two 
brothers,  between  whom  he  had  advanced.  While 
the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders  was  making  its 
gallant  though  fatal  charge,  the  Macdonalds,  who 
had  always  fought  on  the  right  wing  since  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  now  resented  as  an 
indignity  the  post  assigned  them  on  the  left, 
seemed  uncertain  whether  they  would  take  part 
in  the  engagement  or  not.  At  last,  after  exchang- 
ing a  volley  or  two  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
duke's  army,  and  answering  the  fire  of  some 
dragoons  who  hovered  near,  they  retreated,  and 
separating  into  small  parties,  were  cut  up  in  detail, 
losing  more  men  in  proportion  than  the  brave  band 
which  had  made  so  gallant  and  vigorous  an  effort 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  In  less  than 
forty  minutes  the  battle  was  lost,  and  with  it  all 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were  overthrown. 

The  conquerors  behaved  with  the  most  savage 
cruelty,  refusing  quarter  even  to  the  wounded, 
the  unarmed,  and  the  defenceless.  Some  were 
slain  who  had  only  been  spectators  of  the  com- 
bat, whilst  soldiers  were  seen  to  anticipate  the 
base  employment  of  the  executioner.  After  the 
engagement  was  over  the  wounded  were  col- 
lected on  the  field  of  battle,  dragged  out  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 
On  the  following  day  the  wounded  insurgents  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  thickets 
and  huts,  were  searched  out  and  murdered  without 
mercy.  About  thirty  of  the  unhappy  fugitives 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  farm  building ;  their 
place  of  refuge  was  deliberately  set  on  fire  and 
burnt  with  them  to  the  ground.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  established  himself  at  Fort  Augustus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Jacobite  district,  and  sent 
out  parties  in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  exercise 


towards  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  the  utmost 
extremities  of  war.  His  men,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  their  general,  perpetrated  the  most  bar- 
barous cruelties  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  country  around  became  one  dread- 
ful scene  of  plunder,  slaughter,  and  desolation. 
In  keeping  with  the  brutality  and  cruelty  thus 
displayed  by  the  duke  and  his  officers,  conspicu- 
ous among  whom  was  General  Hawley,  were  the 
ribald  frolics  and  vile  revelry  with  which  they 
were  intermingled — races  of  naked  women  on  horse- 
back, and  other  amusements  equally  disgusting 
and  degrading. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  his  immediate  councillors  and  friends, 
fled  straight  to  Gortuleg,  and  thence  to  Invergarry 
(the  seat  of  Glengarry)  and  the  West  Highlands,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  there  more  effectual  shelter 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  In  the  meantime, 
Lord  George  Murray  succeeded  in  rallying  about 
twelve  hundred  men  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
many  of  whom  were  still  anxious  to  continue  the 
struggle.  But  the  cause  was  now  evidently  des- 
perate, and  on  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Prince, 
informing  them  of  his  intention  to  retire  to  France, 
they  took  a  melancholy  leave  of  each  other  and 
dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurgents  were  tracked  and  pursued 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  emissaries,  a  number 
of  them,  after  undergoing  great  hardships  and 
privations,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  to 
the  Continent.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  insurrection,  made  his 
way  to  Holland,  where  under  an  assumed  name 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1760. 
The  duke  of  Perth  and  his  brother,  Lords  Elcho 
and  Nairne,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan,  embarked  on  board  a  French  vessel,  and  all 
found  refuge  on  the  Continent  except  the  duke, 
who  died  on  the  voyage.  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Pit- 
sligo,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  hiding 
in  Aberdeenshire,  made  their  escape  to  Bergen  in 
Norway,  along  with  a  dozen  of  their  associates 
in  the  rebellion.  But  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  Lords  Lovat,  Strathallan, 
Balmerino,  and  Secretary  Murray,  less  fortunate, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  were 
conveyed  to  London  and  lodged  in  the  Tower 
to  await  their  trial  for  high  treason. 
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Charles  was  now  a  proscribed  and  almost  soli- 
tary fugitive,  exposed  to  the  severest  hardships 
and  the  most  imminent  perils.  For  five  months, 
from  April  to  September,  he  continued  to  wander 
through  the  mountains  and  moors  of  the  West 
Highlands,  hiding  in  caves,  huts,  and  forests, 
sometimes  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  dis- 
tress, at  other  times  without  any  attendants  at  all, 
continually  hunted  by  his  enemies  from  "mountain 
to  island  and  from  island  to  mountain,  pinched 
with  famine,  tossed  by  storms,  and  unsheltered 
from  the  rains,  his  strength  wasted,  but  his  spirit 
still  unbroken."  "  He  used  to  say,"  as  one  of  his 
chance  attendants  mentions,  "  that  the  fatigues 
and  distresses  he  underwent  signified  nothing  at 
all,  because  he  was  only  a  single  person;  but  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  many  brave  fellows  who 
suffered  in  his  cause,  that  he  behoved  to  own  did 
strike  him  to  the  heart;  and  did  sink  very  deep 
within  him."*  The  fidelity  not  only  of  his  own 
followers,  but  of  the  hundreds  of  common  High- 
landers to  whom  he  had  to  trust  his  life,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  humblest  walks  of  society,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  Though  a 
reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for 
taking  him  either  dead  or  alive,  not  one  of  them 
could  be  tempted  even  by  so  great  a  sum  to  betray 
the  hapless  fugitive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.' 

When  Charles  left  the  fatal  field  on  which  his 
fortunes  were  destroyed,  he  fled,  accompanied  by 
Sheridan,  O'Sullivan,  and  a  few  other  persons,  to 
Gortuleg,  near  Loch  Ness,  where  Lord  Lovat  was 
then  residing.  The  ruined  Adventurer  and  the 
crafty  old  intriguer  met  here  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  mutual  embarrassment  and  anxiety.  It 
has  been  said,  that  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment, Lovat  received  the  Prince  with  angry 
reproaches.  But  he  speedily  recovered  his  sell- 
possession,  and  with  his  characteristic  shrewdness 
suggested  that  a  body  of  three  hundred  men 
should  be  collected  to  defend  the  Highland  fast- 
nesses until  the  government  should  grant  them 
reasonable  terms.  Lord  George  Murray  seems 
to  have  contemplated  a  similar  enterprise.  But 
Charles  had  now  sunk  from  overweening  confi- 
dencc  in  the  success  of  his  cause  to  a  state  of 
despair,  and  the  judicious  advice  of  Lovat  passed 
unheeded. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening  the  Prince  and 
his  attendants  left  Gortuleg  and  proceeded  to 

*  Jacobite  Memoirs,  p.  470.    Earl  Stanhope's  History,  iii.  313 


Invergarry,  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  Glengarry, 
which  they  reached  about  four  next  morning,  so 
completely  exhausted  that  they  slept  upon  the 
floor  in  their  clothes,  and  were  indebted  for  their 
dinner  next  day -to  one  of  the  servants  who  caught 
a  brace  of  salmon  in  the  river  Garry.  From  this 
place  the  fugitive  Prince  moved  westward  and 
halted  for  some  time  at  Glenboisdale,  very  near 
the  place  where  he  had  first  landed,  and  here  he 
was  joined  by  the  younger  Clanranald  and  several 
other  adherents. 

A  report  that  Lord  Loudon,  a  supporter  of 
the  government,  was  about  to  come  over  to 
Arisaig,  induced  the  Prince  and  his  companions 
to  quit  the  mainland  with  the  hope  of  finding 
shelter  in  the  group  of  isles  called  the  Long 
Island,  where  he  might  possibly  find  a  vessel  to 
convey  him  to  France.  On  their  passage  they 
encountered  a  violent  storm,  which  compelled 
them  to  land  on  the  desolate  island  of  Benbecula, 
where  they  spent  two  days.  Charles  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Lewis,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  find  a  vessel  at  Stornaway  to  carry  him  to 
the  Continent.  After  enduring  great  privations 
and  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  an  English 
man-of-war,  the  unfortunate  Adventurer  returned 
again  to  Benbecula,  where  he  spent  several  days 
in  a  miserable  hovel.  He  then  made  his  way 
to  South  Uist,  an  island  belonging  to  the  chiet 
of  Clanranald,  who  was  safe  from  legal  penalties, 
as  his  clan  had  been  led  out  by  his  eldest 
son.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  show  hospitality 
to  the  Prince,  whom  he  visited  and  supplied  with 
provisions,  wine  and  brandy,  and  clothing. 

Charles  spent  about  six  weeks  in  this  place  of 
refuge ;  but  at  length  some  suspicions  as  to  his 
concealment  there  having  been  communicated  to 
the  agents  of  the  government,  the  island  was 
surrounded  by  small  vessels  of  war  and  armed 
boats,  while  a  body  of  regular  troops  and  militia 
made  strict  search  for  him  on  land.  In  these 
circumstances  his  capture  seemed  inevitable;  and 
abandoning  his  attendants,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  a  faithful  follower  named  O'Neal,  he  wan- 
dered for  about  ten  days  from  place  to  place, 
with  only  the  faintest  possible  hope  of  eluding  dis- 
covery. In  this  extremity  he  was  saved  by  the 
courage  and  devotedness  of  a  noble-minded  lady, 
the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  who  was  at  this 
time  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  at  Malton  in  South 
Uist.     Her  stepfather,  Macdonald  of  Armadale, 
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was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  militia,  who  were 
then  in  the  island  searching  for  the  Prince;  but 
he  had  in  reality  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the 
exiled  family,  and  cherished  a  strong  desire  that 
the  hapless  wanderer  should  make  his  escape. 

The  project  which  was  formed  by  Clanranald 
and  his  wife  was  to  convey  the  Prince  to  the 
island  of  Skye,  where,  as  the  two  principal  chiefs 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  government,  it  was 
supposed  the  search  for  the  royal  fugitive  would 
be  less  strict  than  in  the  country  of  Clanranald. 
A  passport  was  accordingly  procured  from  Arma- 
dale for  his  stepdaughter,  a  man-servant,  and  a 
female  attendant,  who  was  named  Betty  Burke, 
whom  Charles  was  to  personate.  Arrayed  in 
female  attire,  and  accompanied  by  Flora  and  her 
man-servant,  Neil  M'Eachan,*  Charles,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  embarked  in  an  open  boat,  which 
brought  them  next  day  to  the  coast  of  Skye.  On 
attempting  to  land  at  Waternish  they  were  greeted 
by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  a  party  of  militia 
stationed  there,  and  were  compelled  hastily  to 
retire.  A  few  hours  later,  they  landed  without 
opposition  on  another  part  of  the  coast  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  near  Mugstat,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald,  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds 
of  Sleat.  This  powerful  chief,  who  after  some 
hesitation  had  at  last  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
government,  was  at  this  time  absent  ;  but  his 
accomplished  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Eglinton,  was  friendly  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  plan  for  the  escape  of  the 
Prince.  A  Lieutenant  Macleod,  who  was  in 
command  of  a  body  of  the  hostile  militia,  was  at 
the  moment  actually  in  her  house;  but  so  dexter- 
ously were  matters  managed  that  Charles  was 
conveyed  safely  by  land  to  Portree,  where  he  took 
farewell  of  his  generous  preserver,  and  thence 
proceeded  in  a  boat  to  the  adjoining  island  of 
Kaasay,  which  was  considered  a  secure  place  of 
refuge.  Here,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  sol- 
diers, he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  a  hut 
in  which  to  lay  his  head,  and  here  for  the  first 
time  he  manifested  some  impatience  under  the 
grievous  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long 
subjected. 

From  Raasay  Charles  again  made  his  way  to 
the  mainland  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  took  shelter 

*  This  trusty  adherent  was  a  Macdonald  of  humble  extraction,  who 
had  been  educated  abroad  as  a  priest,  lie  served  the  Prince  after  Ins 
escape  for  several  years,  and  became  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Macdonald,  duko  of  Tarentum. 


in  the  wild  district  between  Loch  Hourn  and 
Loch  Shiel.  Here  lie  lay  lor  three  days  and 
nights  concealed  among  the  heather,  afraid  to 
light  a  fire  to  dress  his  food,  or  even  to  stir,  as 
the  wdiole  district  was  closely  watched  by  a  line 
of  soldiers,  who  had  drawn  a  cordon  round  the 
place.  lie  at  last  contrived  to  escape  from  this 
perilous  position  by  creeping  at  night  down  a 
rugged  ravine,  which  divided  the  posts  of  two  of 
these  sentinels,  at  the  critical  moment  when,  with 
their  backs  towards  each  other,  they  were  walking 
in  opposite  directions.  After  several  weeks  of  this 
wretched  life  he  was  conducted  about  the  end  of 
July  to  a  cave  in  the  side  of  Glenmuick,  where 
some  outlaws  who  had  served  in  the  rebel  army 
had  taken  up  their  abode.  Though  now  reduced 
to  live  by  plunder,  these  generous  freebooters 
carefully  supplied  the  wants  of  the  fugitive  Prince, 
and  watched  over  his  safety  with  a  fidelity  which 
neither  the  great  reward  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, nor  the  danger  which  they  incurred  by 
affording  him  shelter,  could  shake.  On  leaving 
these  noble-minded  reivers  Charles,  after  several 
hairbreadth  escapes,  succeeded  in  joining  his  trusty 
friends,  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  and  spent  several 
weeks  with  them  in  a  kind  of  cage,  half-suspended 
in  the  air,  on  the  side  of  the  craggy  and  precipi- 
tous mountain  called  Benalder,  where  he  led  a 
life  of  comparative  security  and  comfort.  At 
this  place  he  received  intelligence  early  in  Sep- 
tember that  two  French  vessels,  named  L'JIeiireu.c 
and  La  Princesse  de  Conti,  sent  out  expressly  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  convey  him  to  the  Continent, 
had  anchored  in  Lochnanuagh.  He  immediately 
set  off  for  that  place,  and  travelling  only  by  night, 
after  several  narrow  escapes  he  reached  Borrodale 
on  the  19th  of  September.  He  was  at  this  time 
reduced  to  a  state  of  inexpressible  wretchedness. 
His  clothes  had  not  been  shifted  for  many  weeks, 
his  eyes  were  swollen,  his  visage  was  wan,  and  his 
constitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
Next  day  he  embarked  on  board  IJ lleurcux,  and 
accompanied  by  Lochiel,  young  Clanranald,  Colonel 
Roy  Stewart,  Sheridan,  O'Sullivan,  and  about  one 
hundred  other  adherents  who  had  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ships,  he  set  sail  for  France  and 
landed  safely  on  the  29th  of  September  at  the 
little  port  of  lioscoff,  near  Morlaix,  in  Brittany. 

While  Charles  was  thus  hunted  like  a  beast  of 
prey  from  covert  to  covert,  the  axe  and  the  gibbet 
i  were  preparing  for  his  faithful  adherents.  Under 
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the  influence  of  the  "  Butcher  duke"  of  Cumberland, 
who,  even  after  his  return  to  London,  continued 
to  press  "  for  the  utmost  severity,"  a  much 
greater,  and,  as  Hallam  remarks,  "  a  less  necessary 
severity,"  was  shown  to  the  insurgents  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  government  than  had 
been  displayed  after  the  rebellion  of  1715.  The 
officers  and  privates  of  the  Manchester  regiment, 
who  had  been  left  to  garrison  Carlisle,  were  among 
the  first  to  suffer.  Colonel  Townley  and  eight 
other  officers  were  executed  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon on  the  30th  of  July,  1746,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  shocking  barbarity  prescribed  by 
the  ancient  law  of  England  in  cases  of  treason. 
It  is  truly  painful  to  mention  that  the  revolting 
spectacle  elicited  from  the  assembled  crowds  no 
sympathy  or  pity,  but  only  shouts  of  exultation. 
These  horrible  cruelties,  however,  were  endured 
by  the  sufferers  themselves  with  remarkable  firm- 
ness and  courage.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino,  were  brought  to 
trial  on  the  28th  of  July  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  two  earls  pleaded 
guilty,  and  expressed  deep  contrition  for  their 
crime ;  but  the  gallant  old  Balmerino  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  urged  some  plausible  tech- 
nical objections  to  the  indictment.  These  pleas 
were  of  course  overruled,  and  he  was  found  guilty, 
but  expressed  no  regret  for  his  offence  and  offered 
no  petition  for  mercy.  Cromarty  received  a  par- 
don, in  compassion  chiefly  to  his  wife,  who  was 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  to  his  numerous 
family ;  but  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were 
executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  18th  of  August. 
The  former  expressed  penitence  for  his  treason 
and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence  ;  but 
his  brother  noble  adhered  to  the  last  to  his  prin- 
ciples, and  as  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block  said, 
"  If  I  had  a  thousand  lives  I  would  lay  them  all 
down  here  in  the  same  cause." 

Great  numbers  of  inferior  rank  were  brought  to 
trial  at  York  and  Carlisle,  and  were  executed  at 
these  and  other  provincial  towns,  "  lest  their  own 
countrymen  should  show  them  partiality  or  pity."* 
At  one  time  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  persons  were  promiscuously  huddled 
together  in  prison  at  Carlisle,  like  cattle,  to  wait 
their  trial.  The  government  were  evidently  afraid 
that  if  so  large  a  number  were  put  to  death  at  once, 
popular  sympathy  would  be  enlisted  in  their  favour, 

*  Earl  Stanhope. 


and  great  odium  would  be  heaped  upon  the  sove- 
reign and  his  dynasty.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  only  one  in  twenty  of  the  common  soldiers 
selected  by  lot  should  be  brought  to  trial,  while  the 
remainder  consented  to  suffer  transportation.  But 
the  officers,  and  a  few  of  those  most  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion,  were  tried  on  the  capital 
charge.  True  bills  were  found  against  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  the  prisoners,  and  eighty  of 
them  were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death, 
though  a  few  of  them  were  reprieved.  Seventy 
were  convicted  at  York,  of  whom  twenty -two  suf- 
fered the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  A  number  of 
those  who  were  thus  put  to  death  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  prince  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  lawful  sovereign,  were  deeply  lamented. 
But  the  government  was  blamed  most  of  all  for 
bringing  to  the  block  Charles  Radcliffe,  brother  to 
the  ill-fated  earl  of  Derwentwater,  executed  in 
1716.  He  had  made  his  escape  at  that  time  from 
Newgate  while  under  sentence  of  death,  and  had 
lived  abroad  for  thirty  years.  But  having  been 
recently  captured  on  board  a  French  ship  bound 
for  Scotland,  he  was  put  to  death  upon  his  former 
sentence. 

The  last  victim  to  this  ill-judged  attempt  to 
restore  the  Stewart  dynasty,  and  the  least  deserving 
of  pity,  was  Lord  Lovat.  His  trial  took  place 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  he  had  not 
actually  taken  up  arms  in  the  Jacobite  cause  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence  against 
him,  and  he  might  have  escaped  had  not  Murray 
of  Broughton,  secretary  to  the  Prince,  basely  con- 
sented to  purchase  his  own  life  by  giving  evidence 
against  Lovat.  The  trial  lasted  from  the  9  th  to 
the  19th  of  March,  1747,  and  ended  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  followed  by  sentence  of  death.  Though 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  so  infirm  that 
he  required  the  assistance  of  two  warders  to  enable 
him  to  mount  the  scaffold,  the  spirits  of  the  old 
man  never  flagged,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  a  com- 
posure  worthy  of  a  better  man,  showing  that  "  it  is 
easier  to  die  well  than  to  live  well."  "  The  British 
government,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "did  not 
escape  blame  for  having  selected  as  an  example  of 
punishment  an  old  man  at  the  very  verge  of  life. 
Yet,  of  all  the  victims  to  justice,  no  one  either 
deserved  or  received  less  compassion  than  Lovat." 

Having  thus  extinguished  the  rebellion,  and 
punished  without  mercy  its  authors  and  abettors, 
the  government  proceeded  to  reward  its  friends  for 
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their  services  in  its  behalf.  But  as  it  has  been 
truly  remarked,  "justice  was  not  so  profuse  in  its 
rewards  on  this  remarkable  occasion  as  in  its 
punishments."  A  liberal  recompence  was  indeed 
conferred  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  re- 
ceived from  Parliament  a  pension  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  income 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  But  President 
Forbes,  who  had  contributed  most  important  aid 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  more  than 
any  other  man  had  saved  the  Hanoverian  cause, 
could  not  even  obtain  repayment  of  the  money 
which  he  had  advanced  for  his  country's  service, 
and  at  his  death  left  his  estate  embarrassed  by 
debts  contracted  in  behalf  of  the  government 
during  the  rebellion.*  It  is  alleged  that  when 
after  Culloden  the  venerable  judge  ventured  to 
plead  for  compassion  to  the  clansmen  who  had 
followed  their  chiefs  to  the  field,  and  urged  upon 
the  duke  the  authority  of  the  laws,  he  was  rudely 
repulsed  with  the  characteristic  reply,  "  What 
laws  ?  I  will  make  a  brigade  give  laws."  Other 
zealous  friends  of  the  government  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  the  commander-in-chief,  for  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  vanquished  or  disapprobation 
of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  royal  troops 
on  the  defenceless  peasantry.  Lord  Forbes,  the 
premier  baron  of  Scotland,  who  had  fought  with  con- 
spicuous bravery  against  the  insurgents  at  Preston, 
and  had  done  all  that  an  officer  could  do  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  dragoons  on  that  occasion,  found 
it  expedient  to  retire  from  the  army  on  finding 
that  his  professional  advancement  was  stopped  in 
consequence  of  his  interference  with  the  brutal 
ravages  of  the  soldiery  upon  the  offending  districts. 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  legislature  passed  several  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  future  insurrection 
in  behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  The  Highlanders 
had  up  to  this  period  continued  to  wear  their 
national  garb,  and  never  went  without  arms.  But 
now,  in  order  completely  to  break  their  martial 
spirit,  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  the  men 
within  the  Highland  line  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
before  the  1st  of  August,  1747,  and  the  offence 
of  attempting  to  conceal  arms,  either  in  the  house 
or  in  the  fields,  was  to  be  visited  with  heavy  fines 
and  imprisonment.  A  second  offence  was  to  be 
punished  with  transportation  for  seven  years.  The 
use  of  the  Highland  garb,  or  even  of  a  dress  com- 
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posed  of  tartan  or  party-coloured  cloth,  was  also 
forbidden  by  the  same  Act  and  under  still  more 
severe  penalties.  Had  the  whole  race  been  deci- 
mated, as  General  Stewart  remarks,  more  violent 
grief,  indignation,  and  shame,  could  not  have  been 
excited  among  them  than  by  this  encroachment 
their  dearest  national  prejudices.  These  harsh  on 
measures  naturally  produced  great  exasperation 
against  the  reigning  dynasty.  No  distinction  was 
made  between  rebels  and  loyal  clans.  The  latter, 
as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  observes,  "  murmured  with 
an  appearance  of  justice  that  after  having  defended 
the  king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future 
to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  sword  should 
be  forfeited  which  had  been  legally  employed." 
Another  measure  adopted  at  this  time  was  not 
open  to  the  same  objection — viz.,  the  abolition  of 
all  tenures  by  ward-holding,  according  to  which 
the  tenants  held  lands  by  performance  of  military 
services  to  their  landlords.  These  services  were 
now  declared  unlawful,  so  that  the  power  of  the 
chiefs  over  their  clans  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  the  essential  features  of  the  old  system  of 
tenure  were  for  ever  abrogated. 

Another  Act  passed  in  1748  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions  was  much  more  important 
in  its  effects,  and  was,  like  the  former,  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  These  heritable  juris- 
dictions varied  considerably  in  extent  and  auth- 
ority. The  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  which 
was  usually  vested  by  hereditary  right  in  one  of 
the  territorial  magistrates,  was  subordinated  to  the 
Court  of  Session  ;  but  the  power  of  this  official 
was  still  very  great,  and  he  could  both  imprison 
and  hang  offenders  within  the  county.  Again, 
many  of  the  great  landlords  were  what  was  termed 
Lords  of  Regality  within  their  own  estates,  and 
possessed  supreme  authority  over  their  vassals. 
They  could  even  "  reclaim  "  a  criminal  from  the 
royal  courts,  and  deal  with  his  offence  according 
to  their  own  pleasure,  or  notions  of  justice  or 
expediency;  so  that  these  petty  tyrants  could  either 
protect  a  criminal  from  deserved  punishment,  or 
perpetrate  some  deed  of  personal  revenge  under 
the  forms  of  law.  The  power  of  a  Lord  of  Regality 
was  co-cxtensive  not  only  with  the  estate  in  his 
actual  possession,  but  with  his  feudal  superiority, 
as  it  was  called;  for  by  the  law  of  Scotland  the 
seignorial  rights  might  be  retained  by  the  superior, 
though  the  land  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
another  proprietor.  "  Thus  the  owner  of  an  estate, 
22 
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however  extensive,  if  it  were  held  of  a  superior 
who  had  inherited  a  regality,  would  have  to  acknow- 
ledge in  his  next  neighbour  his  supreme  judge, 
with  power  over  him  of  imprisonment  and  death. 
When  the  feudal  superiority  was  accompanied  by 
a  right  of  regality,  the  power  of  inflicting  these 
wrongs  on  the  one  hand,  which  animated  wild 
vengeance  on  the  other,  was  still  more  formidable. 
Two  ominous  ensigns  of  power  desecrated  the 
territory  of  the  regality — a  prison  and  a  gallows  ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  the  lord's  despotic  pleasure 
that  the  offensive  instrument  of  ignominious  death 
should  overshadow  the  territory  of  some  detested 
vassal,  to  remind  him,  should  he  probably  be 
increasing  in  wealth  and  influence,  of  the  remnant 
of  old  barbarous  feudal  power  that  still  obtruded 
into  the  rising  civilization  of  the  age."* 

The  influence  thus  belonging  to  a  Lord  of 
Regality  over  the  property  as  well  as  the  persons 
of  his  retainers  and  feudal  vassals  was  immense, 
and  could  be  made  not  only  a  source  of  emolu- 
ment to  himself,  but  of  annoyance  and  oppression 
to  others,  in  the  "  assessing  and  levying  of  tolls 
and  customs,  and  the  regulation  of  markets,  weights, 
measures,  and  the  like."  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  arbitrary  powers  were  grossly 
abused,  and  that  the  most  grinding  oppression  was 
exercised  by  these  petty  tyrants  over  their  inferiors, 
especially  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  country, 
where  their  authority  was  virtually  uncontrolled 
by  either  law  or  public  opinion. 

The  continuance  of  these  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, however,  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  and  were  sources  of  emolument,  as  well 
as  of  influence,  to  their  owners.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  purchase  these  rights  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  to  replace  them 
by  local  tribunals  for  each  county  presided  over 
by  professional  judges  termed  Sheriffs -depute, 
because  deputed  or  appointed  by  the  crown,  in 
which  these  heritable  jurisdictions  were  now  vested. 
The  great  office  of  hereditary  Justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, long  held  by  the  ducal  house  of  Argyll,  was 
also  purchased,  and  its  duties  were  transferred  to 
the  High  Court  and  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Jus- 
ticiary. All  the  constabularies  were  at  the  same 
time  abolished,  except  the  honorary  office  of  High 
Constable,  held  by  the  ancient  family  of  Errol. 

The  whole  amount  granted  by  Parliament  as 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  these  heritable 

*  Burton,  ii.  403-404. 


jurisdictions  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thou- 
sand pounds.  Of  that  sum  the  duke  of  Argyll 
received  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  for  his  right 
of  justiciary,  which  had  been  to  his  family  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue.  The  other  sums 
varied  from  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pounds,  awarded  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
in  exchange  for  the  heritable  sheriffship  of  Dum- 
friesshire and  the  lordship  of  Dalgarno,  down  to 
sixy-five  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  ninepence 
paid  for  the  regality  of  Carstairs. 

This  wise  and  beneficial  Act  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  of  a  very  different  kind — an  Act 
for  the  virtual  suppression  of  those  episcopalian 
ministers  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance and  prayed  for  the  reigning  sovereign  by 
name.  However  much  this  intolerant  proceeding 
may  have  been  provoked  by  the  flagrant  conduct 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  recent  rebellion, 
the  attempt  to  enforce  political  loyalty  by  arbit- 
rary interference  with  religious  worship  was  wrong- 
in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  results.  The 
Act  in  question,  which  was  passed  immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  declared  that 
any  episcopal  clergyman  officiating  after  the  1st 
of  September,  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  abjuration,  and  assurance,  or  without 
praying  during  the  performance  of  public  wor- 
ship for  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  should 
for  the  first  offence  suffer  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  should  for  the  second  be  transported  to 
the  American  plantations  for  life.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  the  presence  of  five  or  more  persons 
at  the  performance  of  divine  service  should  consti- 
tute the  house  in  which  they  met  a  meeting-house 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Still  further, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  extinguishing  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
letters  of  orders  should  be  registered  after  the  1st 
of  September,  except  such  as  had  been  given 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
Ireland.  A  layman  who  should  be  present  at  an 
illegal  episcopal  meeting,  and  not  give  notice  of 
it  to  a  magistrate  within  five  days,  was  to  be 
punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  Any  peer 
who  should  be  twice  present  within  a  year  at  an 
illegal  episcopal  meeting  should  be  ineligible  for 
election  as  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers 
for  Scotland  ;  and  a  commoner,  who  should  be 
guilty  of  a  similar  offence,  was  to  be  held  incap- 
able of  being  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
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any  shire  or  burgh.  A  subsequent  Act,  passed  in 
May,  1748,  declared  that  no  letters  of  orders,  unless 
granted  by  some  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  Ireland,  should  qualify  any  Scottish  episco- 
palian clergyman,  whether  the  same  had  been 
registered  before  or  since  the  1st  of  September, 
1746;  and  that  every  such  registration,  -whether 
made  before  or  since,  should  now  be  null  and  void. 
These  Acts,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy,  were  rigorously  enforced, 
and  the  result,  as  was  intended,  was  for  a  time 
almost  entirely  to  annihilate  the  system  in 
Scotland. 

While  the  Protestant  churches  in  Scotland  were 
either  oppressed  by  the  government  and  the 
legislature,  or  disturbed  by  internal  dissensions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  with  which  the  later  mem- 
bers of  the  exiled  family  were  so  closely  associated, 
had  completely  sunk  out  of  sight.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
were  comparatively  few  in  number  and  powerless, 
and  the  laws  against  the  practice  of  their  form  of 
worship  would  have  been  rigidly  executed  if  there 
had  been  any  occasion  to  put  them  in  force.  But 
in  the  northern  districts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of 
popish  priests  secretly  performed  the  functions  of 
their  office.  The  great  house  of  Gordon  still 
adhered  to  the  old  faith,  and  though  now  shorn 
of  much  of  its  power,  was  yet  able  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  "  hunted  priesthood."  A  college 
of  priests  is  said  to  have  found  shelter  in  the  wilds 
of  Glenlivet,  and  Jesuit  missionaries  officiated  in 


Buchan  and  Bracmar,  and  among  the  Frasers 
in  Strathglass.  Indeed,  tbroughout  the  extensive 
county  of  Inverness  there  were  neither  Protestant 
churches  nor  schools  of  any  kind,  and  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
penetrated  either  into  its  glens  or  its  islands.  The 
clansmen  of  the  Jacobite  chiefs  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanranald  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  leaders, 
with  the  same  blind  devotion  with  which  they 
followed  them  into  the  field.  Out  of  a  population 
of  fifteen  hundred  grown  up  persons  in  Arisaig, 
Moydart,  and  Glengarry,  there  was  only  one  Pro- 
testant, and  four  in  Knoydart  and  Moral  out  of 
seven  hundred.  The  islands  of  South  Uist  and 
Barra  had  in  those  days  a  population  of  fifteen 
hundred  examinable  persons,  and  only  seventeen 
of  them  adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Canna, 
Rum,  and  Much  had  five  hundred,  of  whom  forty 
were  Protestants. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
knowledge,  instituted  in  1707,  maintained  a  num- 
ber of  preachers  and  catechists  in  the  destitute 
districts  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  But  though 
these  missionaries  laboured  with  great  zeal  and 
perseverance,  their  progress  was  slow.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  the  gospel  under  favourable 
auspices  into  these  remote  regions  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  away  unimproved,  and  could  not  be  re- 
called; and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Romish  clansmen  who  peopled 
Ardnamurchan  and  Knoydart,  Glengarry  and 
Morar,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  continue 
to  follow  the  faith,  as  they  have  inherited  the  blood, 
of  their  forefathers. 
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While  Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  feuds  and 
the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Jacobites  to  expel  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  to  restore  the  heir  of  the 
ancient  regal  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
the  Scottish  church,  for  some  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover,  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity.  It  was  well  known  to  the  government 
that  the  episcopal  clergy  were  its  bitter  enemies, 
and  that  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  its  most 
staunch  adherents.  While  the  former,  therefore, 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  subjected 
to  galling  disabilities,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
every  malicious  informer,  the  latter  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  royalty,  and  were  officially  con- 
sulted by  the  court,  both  as  to  public  measures 
and  the  appointments  to  government  offices.  The 
obnoxious  abjuration  oath  was  modified,  and  re- 
duced to  a  simple  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  settlement,  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
title  of  the  exiled  house — a  concession  which  was 
welcomed  as  a  most  important  boon.  The  griev- 
ance of  patronage  was  not  redressed,  indeed,  but  it 
had  ceased  to  be  felt  as  a  serious  burden.  The 
rights  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Jacobite  patrons, 
which  had  been  exercised  in  a  very  offensive  man- 
ner, had  been  forfeited  after  the  Rebellion,  and  had 
now  passed  into  friendly  hands  ;  and  the  right 
of  presentation  to  a  benefice  was  seldom  used  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  though 
they  were  not  formally  consulted  in  the  choice  of 
their  pastors.  The  ruling  party  in  the  church, 
however,  were  beginning  to  show  that  in  their 
estimation  patronage  was  by  no  means  so  intolerable 


as  it  had  been  regarded  by  their  forefathers;  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  juncture  the 
modification,  if  not  total  abolition  of  the  system, 
would  have  been  granted  by  the  government, 
if  such  a  boon  had  been  urgently  demanded  by  the 
church.  But  though  the  grievance  of  patronage 
still  found  a  place  in  the  annual  representations 
and  petitions  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  was 
no  strenuous  effort  made  for  its  removal.  A  clause 
indeed,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Qualification 
Acts  passed  at  this  time,  would  have  enabled  the 
church  courts  to  have  gradually  extinguished  pat- 
ronage, had  they  wished  to  do  so.  It  had  been  the 
habit  of  Jacobite  patrons  to  keep  charges  vacant  for 
an  indefinite  period  by  presenting  a  succession  of 
distinguished  ministers,  who,  it  was  well-known, 
would  decline  the  presentation  ;  and  it  was  not 
difficult  so  to  arrange  the  intervals  which  elapsed 
between  these  fictitious  presentations  as  to  postpone 
for  a  very  considerable  period  the  jus  devolutum, 
or  the  devolution  to  the  presbytery  of  the  right 
to  present  to  the  vacant  benefice.  An  Act  now 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  this  abuse 
declared,  that  the  presentation  of  a  person  who 
declines  to  accept  is  to  be  held  no  presentation, 
and  is  not  to  affect  the  lapse  of  the  statutory  period 
of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  jus  devolu- 
tum  takes  place.  This  clause  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  church  courts  greatly  to  modify,  if  not 
wholly  to  destroy  the  system  of  patronage,  by 
making  it  an  ecclesiastical  offence  to  accept  of 
an  unconditional  presentation.  This  fact  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  leading  men  in  the  church 
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at  the  time.  Wodrow  states  that  it  was  urged  by- 
some  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1727,  and  that 
it  was  remarked  by  Lord  Grange  "  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  minister's  consent  to 
the  presentation  was  designed  to  relieve  the  church 
from  the  burden  of  patronages;  it  being  thought 
by  our  friends  that  no  minister  or  probationer 
would  give  his  consent  to  a  presentation,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  six  months  would  expire,  and 
the  right  fall  into  the  Presbytery's  hands  :  and  so 
he  complained  loudly  that  we  ourselves  were  to 
blame  for  not  going  into  what  was  the  only  method 
to  relieve  us  from  patronages — that  is,  standing- 
out  against  accepting  presentations  contrary  to  our 
principles."* 

For  a  good  many  years  a  considerable  number 
of  the  local  church  courts  made  it  an  ecclesiastical 
offence  to  accept  of  a  presentation  from  a  patron 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  the 
preachers  showed  a  great  unwillingness  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  unconditional  presentation  to  a 
benefice.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  high  authority 
on  this  subject,  that  "  there  was  no  man  that  pre- 
sumed to  take,  accept,  or  make  use  of,  a  presenta- 
tion for  several  years  after  this  Act  was  passed."  f 
But  gradually  there  was  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  reluctance  of  patrons,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take 
advantage  of  their  legal  rights,  and  of  the  "laud- 
able squeamishness,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  min- 
isters, on  the  other,  to  be  inducted  as  pastors  over 
recusant  or  even  indifferent  congregations.  Pres- 
byteries continued  for  a  longer  period  to  refuse  to 
ordain  presentees  if  there  was  a  resolute  opposition 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Great  antagon- 
ism in  consequence  arose  between  the  local  church 
courts  and  the  Assembly,  which  endeavoured  to 
overcome  their  reluctance  to  carry  out  with  a  high 
hand  the  settlement  of  an  obnoxious  presentee. 

The  feuds  which  now  broke  out  in  the  church 
between  those  who  were  determined  to  enforce 
and  those  who  wished  to  abolish,  or  at  least  to 
mitigate  the  law  of  patronage,  were  greatly  embit- 
tered by  disputes  respecting  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  introduction 
of  erroneous  opinions  into  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  been  traced  to  a  period  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  Scottish  students 
were  educated  for  the  ministry  in  Holland,  and 
imbibed  Arminian  views,  which  on  their  return 

*  Wodrow's  Correspondence  iii.  204.    Burton  ii.  289. 
f  Report  of  the  Commons'  Committee  on  Patronage,  p.  87. 


to  their  native  country  they  preached  instead 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  alleged  that  the  admission  of  the 
episcopalian  "  curates,"  who  after  the  Revolution 
had  transferred  their  respect  and  obedience  from 
the  bishop  to  the  Presbytery,  exercised  an  inju- 
rious influence  both  on  the  preaching  and  the 
polity  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  at  this  period  the  tide  had  set  in 
strongly  in  England  also,  both  in  the  church  and 
among  dissenters,  in  favour  of  what  would  now  be 
termed  rationalistic  opinions. 

In  the  year  1714  the  Rev.  James  Webster,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Assembly  to  the  reports  that  had  for 
some  time  been  current  respecting  the  Armi- 
nian and  Pelagian  doctrines  which  Mr.  John 
Simson,  professor  of  divinity  in  Glasgow,  was 
alleged  to  have  taught  in  his  prelections  to  his 
students.  The  Assembly,  however,  manifested  a 
disinclination  to  meddle  with  the  case,  and  in- 
structed Mr.  Webster  to  lay  his  complaint  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  of  which  Simson  was 
a  member.  He  did  so,  and  the  professor  gave  in 
answers  to  the  charges  against  him.  The  case 
was  again  brought  before  the  Assembly  in  1715. 
Two  years  later  it  was  once  more  brought  up, 
when  Simson  declared  his  adherence  to  every 
article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Assembly, 
however,  found  that  he  had  "  vented  some  opinions 
not  necessary  to  be  taught  in  divinity,  had  used 
some  expressions  which  are  capable  of  bearing  a 
bad  sense,  and  are  employed  in  that  sense  by 
adversaries  ;  and  that  in  answering  the  objections 
urged  by  the  antagonists  of  the  gospel  he  had 
made  use  of  hypotheses  that  tend  to  attribute  too 
much  to  natural  reason  and  the  power  of  corrupt 
nature;"  and  these  expressions  and  hypotheses  he 
was  prohibited  from  using  in  future.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  suspended  from  his  ministerial 
functions  until  he  should  be  restored  by  a  future 
Assembly.  A  minority  of  the  supreme  court, 
comprising  a  large  proportion  of  Simson's  clerical 
neighbours,  eagerly  insisted  that  he  should  be 
deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  and  ejected 
from  his  chair.  The  final  decision  of  the  Assembly 
in  this  case  was  not  given  until  1729.  The  whole 
field  of  metaphysical  controversy  bearing  on  Sim- 
son's  opinions  was  trodden  again  and  again ;  great 
bitterness  was  displayed  throughout  the  protracted 
discussions  to  which  the  libel  against  the  offend- 
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ing  professor  led.  In  the  end  a  sentence  was 
passed  which  amounted  to  his  perpetual  suspension 
from  office.  "  The  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow  was 
thus  delivered  from  a  professor  whose  prelections 
were  considered  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  repent- 
ant heresiarch  was  saved  from  starvation,"*  being 
still  allowed  to  draw  his  salary. 

The  mode  in  which  the  case  of  Simson  was 
treated,  and  the  undue  lenity  which  was  shown  to 
him  by  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church,  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  opposition  made  to  their 
policy  by  those  who  insisted  that  the  church  should 
stand  in  the  old  ways.  The  feud  between  the 
two  parties  was  deepened  by  the  condemnation 
which  the  Assembly  pronounced  on  the  Presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder,  noted  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times  for  its  share  in  the  fiercest  ecclesiastical  strife. 
This  Presbytery,  in  its  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine, 
had  added  to  the  tests  enacted  by  the  church  an 
opinion  of  their  own  on  a  fundamental  tenet,  and 
refused  to  give  a  candidate  the  usual  license  to 
preach  unless  he  agreed  to  adopt  what  was  taunt- 
ingly called  the  Auchterarder  Creed.  When  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  that  vener- 
able court  not  only  prohibited  Presbyteries  from 
requiring  subscription  to  any  tests  or  formulas 
except  those  adopted  by  the  church,  but  also  con- 
demned the  proposition  in  question  "  as  unsound' 
and  most  detestable."  The  Presbytery,  however, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Commission  at  the 
citation  of  the  Assembly,  explained  the  statement 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  made  it  evident 
that  it  was  not  the  doctrine,  but  the  words  employed 
to  express  their  meaning,  which  had  given  offence. 

Scarcely  had  this  case  terminated  when  there 
arose  another,  and  much  more  serious  dispute, 
termed  "  the  great  Marrow  Controversy."  The 
work  from  which  this  theological  discussion  took 
its  name  was  entitled  "  The  Marrow  of  Modern 
Divinity."  The  author  of  the  treatise  was  Edward 
Fisher,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Brasenose, 
Oxford,  distinguished  for  his  scholarship  and  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  published 
in  1648,  with  the  recommendation  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Puritan  divines,  and  seems  to  have 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  its  day.  It  had, 
however,  fallen  into  entire  oblivion  until  a  copy 
came  accidentally  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Boston,  by  whom  it  was  recommended  to 

*  Acts  of  Assembly  from  1717  to  1729  inclusive.  Cunningham's 
Church  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  413. 


the  notice  of  his  clerical  friends.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1718  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hog  of  Carnock,  and  speedily  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both  parties  in  the  church.  A  bitter  and 
protracted  controversy  ensued,  in  which  those  who 
approved  of  the  book  were  denounced  as  Anti- 
nomians,  and  their  opponents  as  mere  Legalists. 
In  due  course  the  question  was  brought  before 
the  church  courts,  and  the  Assembly  of  1720  passed 
an  Act  "  concerning  a  book  entitled  The  Marrow 
of  Modern  Divinity,"  in  which  they  condemned 
a  series  of  propositions,  alleged  to  be  contained 
in  its  pages,  respecting  the  nature  of  faith,  the 
atonement,  holiness,  obedience  and  its  motive,  and 
the  position  of  a  believer  with  reference  to  the  law, 
and  "  strictly  prohibited  and  discharged  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  either  by 
preaching,  writing,  or  printing,  to  recommend 
the  said  book,  or  in  discourse  to  say  anything  in 
favour  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enjoined  and 
required  them  to  warn  and  exhort  those  people  in 
whose  hands  the  said  book  is,  or  may  come,  not  to 
read  or  use  the  same."  This  prohibition,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  greatly  increased  the  circulation  and 
the  popularity  of  the  book,  and  added  fuel  to  the 
controversy  which  it  was  intended  to  allay.  The 
popular  party  in  the  church  denied  that  the  pro- 
positions condemned  by  the  Assembly  were  really 
contained  in  "  The  Marrow,"  and  a  representation 
signed  by  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of 
the  church,  including  Thomas  Boston  and  Ebenezer 
and  Ralph  Erskine,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly, 
disapproving  of  the  Act  and  affirming  that  the 
condemned  propositions  were  in  accordance  at 
once  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  The  General  Assembly  of  1722  passed 
an  Act  which  professed  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the 
declaration  of  1720  regarding  "The  Marrow," 
though  it  in  reality  explained  and  modified  it. 
But  the  injunction  against  preaching  or  teaching 
the  "  positions  condemned  "  was  renewed,  and  the 
twelve  "  Marrow-men,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
rebuked  and  admonished.  They  submitted  to  this 
censure,  "  receiving  it  with  all  gravity  and  as  an 
ornament  in  the  cause  of  truth;"  but  immediately 
laid  upon  the  table  a  protest  against  both  decisions 
of  the  Assembly,  asserting  their  liberty  still  to 
"  profess,  teach,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truths 
condemned."*  The  Assembly  prudently  took  no 
notice  of  this  challenge,  restrained  partly  by  the 

*  Boston's  Memoirs,  p.  306. 
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discovery  that  the  "Marrow-men"  had  a  large 
body  of  sympathizers  throughout  the  church, 
partly  by  the  warning  given  by  the  commissioner 
that  they  should  abstain  from  everything  which 
might  cause  division  in  the  church.* 

While  the  Established  Church  was  thus  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  feuds  not  less  bitter  had  broken 
out  among  the  small  body  of  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land. There  was  a  party  among  them  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  English  non-jurors  and  their 
ritualistic  practices,  while  another  section  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  these  innovations.  The  former 
were  termed  Usagers,  the  latter  Non-usagers.  The 
Scottish  bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  since 
the  Revolution  had  not  been  appointed  to  particu- 
lar dioceses,  but  were  simply  invested  with  the 
episcopal  office,  and  collectively  formed  an  episco- 
pal college  for  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
church  and  continuing  the  succession.  The 
Usagers  or  ritualistic  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  they  should  now  shake  off  all  subor- 
dination to  the  state  in  spiritual  matters,  and  let 
every  bishop  be  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people 
and  have  his  own  diocese,  as  in  the  primitive  times. 
The  antagonism  between  the  college  bishops  and 
the  usage  bishojss  grew  fierce  in  the  extreme,  and 
in  1727  they  became  so  embittered  against  each 
other  as  on  both  sides  to  attempt  to  obtain  the 
superiority  by  the  hurried  consecration  of  parti- 
zans,  no  fewer  than  five  men  having  been  ordained 
to  the  episcopal  office  within  a  fortnight.  Death 
at  last  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Usagers.f 

Side  by  side  with  the  controversies  between  the 
popular  and  the  moderate  party  regarding  doctrine, 
the  dissensions  caused  by  the  law  of  patronage 
were  extending  and  deepening.  On  the  part  of 
the  people  acts  of  resistance  to  the  nominees  of  the 
patrons  became  more  frequent  and  more  obstinate; 
and  though  the  local  church  courts  in  many  in- 
stances sympathized  with  the  popular  feeling,  and 
threw  every  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  settle- 
ment of  an  obnoxious  presentee,  it  became  daily 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  ruling  party  in  the 
supreme  court  were  as  hostile  to  popular  claims  as 
to  evangelical  doctrines,  and  were  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  patrons. 
In  1725  a  Mr.  Chalmers  was  presented  by  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen  to  a  vacant  church  in  that 
city ;  and  though  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of 

*  Acts  of  Assembly  for  1720  and  1722. 
f  Skinner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  G44. 


families  voted  against  him,  his  call  was  sustained 
by  the  Commission.  The  Assembly  of  1726,  how- 
ever, disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Coin- 
mission,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  they 
had  not  had  due  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people;  but  they  refused  to  rescind  the  decision 
settling  Mr.  Chalmers  in  the  church.  This  case 
deserves  notice,  as  it  is  the  first  instance  on  re- 
cord, subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  of  a  minister 
being  settled  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people.  But  though  the  settlement  was  con- 
demned by  the  supreme  court  of  the  church,  the 
two  parties  were  evidently  preparing,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  for  a  desperate  struggle  regarding 
the  legal  claims  of  patrons  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  on  the  other  ; 
the  one  party  contending  that  the  "  call,"  or  invi- 
tation to  the  preacher  selected,  should  be  signed 
only  by  the  heritors  and  elders,  while  the  other 
maintained  that  it  should  come  from  the  whole 
heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  congregation. 

O      O  DO 

The  ruling  party,  who  were  determined  that  the 
law  of  patronage  should  be  carried  into  effect,  found 
themselves  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty ;  for  not  only  were  the  people  loud  in  their 
remonstrances  against  forced  settlements,  but  the 
popular  party  among  the  clergy  strenuously  opposed 
the  intrusion  of  presentees  upon  congregations,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  carry  the  decisions  of  the 
Assembly  into  effect.  In  these  circumstances  the 
supreme  court  were  determined  not  to  yield  to 
the  popular  feeling,  and  yet  were  at  the  same  time 
afraid  to  drive  men  to  extremity  who  refused  to 
violate  their  convictions  of  duty  and  were  supported 
by  public  opinion.  They  had  recourse  therefore 
to  an  expedient  which  was  unquestionably  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  church — the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
execute  their  sentence  by  inducting  the  obnoxious 
presentee,  allowing  any  member  of  the  Presbytery 
who  might  think  fit  to  attend,  to  take  part  in  the 
service.  These  "riding  committees,"  as  they 
were  usually  termed,  because  they  were  intended 
to  override  the  opposition  of  both  presbyteries  and 
people,  executed  their  ungracious  task  with  great 
zeal  and  resolution.  Calls  were  sustained  with- 
out even  the  formality  of  a  moderation,  and  with- 
out consulting  the  Presbytery  within  whose  bounds 
the  ceremony  took  place.  Numerous  appeals  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  parishes  subjected  to  this 
unconstitutional  procedure  ;  no  fewer  than  twelve 
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were  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  1730,  but  they 
of  course  failed  to  obtain  redress.  As  the  "  riding 
committees  "  did  their  work  promptly  and  sum- 
marily, a  direct  collision  was  avoided  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  presbyteries  who  had  consci- 
entious scruples  against  taking  part  in  forcing  a 
pastor  upon  an  unwilling  parish;  and  the  ruling 
party  were  disposed  in  the  meantime  to  allow  the  in- 
subordination of  the  local  courts  to  pass  unnoticed. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  matters  were 
hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  hostility  of  the  people 
against  the  high-handed  exercise  of  patronage  was 
becoming  daily  more  decided,  while  the  leaders  of 
the  moderate  party  were  bent  on  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  render  all  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  patrons  abortive.  With  this  view  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  1731  "concerning  the 
method  of  planting  vacant  churches,"  the  object 
of  which  was  to  destroy  the  last  remnant  of 
popular  privileges  in  the  appointment  of  ministers. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  when  the  right  to  present 
to  a  vacant  living  devolved  upon  a  Presbytery, 
the  election  had  been  handed  over  to  the  people. 
Now,  however,  under  the  pretext  of  securing 
uniformity  of  procedure,  it  was  enacted  that  in 
such  cases  the  choice  should  not  be  left  to  the 
communicants,  but  that  the  minister  should  be 
chosen  by  the  elders  and  a  majority  of  the  heritors, 
if  Protestant.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Barrier  Act,  this  overture  was  transmitted  to 
Presbyteries  for  their  opinion.  When  the  Assem- 
bly met  in  1732  it  was  found  that  only  eighteen 
(some  say  only  six)  Presbyteries  were  in  favour  of 
the  overture  as  it  stood,  that  twelve  approved  of 
it  with  certain  alterations,  that  thirty-one  were 
against  the  proposal,  while  eighteen  made  no 
return  at  all.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
evident  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  church, 
the  overture  ought  to  have  been  rejected  ;  but  the 
ruling  party  insisted  that  those  who  had  not 
reported  against  the  scheme  must  be  counted  as 
for  it,  and  boldly  passed  the  overture  into  a  law. 
Against  this  decision  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine 
of  Stirling,  and  several  other  leading  ministers  of 
the  popular  party,  protested,  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional ;  but  the  Assembly  refused  either  to  receive 
or  to  record  their  protest.  On  this  forty-two 
ministers  transmitted  a  memorial  to  the  Assembly, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  popular  party, 
but  the  document  was  not  allowed  to  be  read  ; 
and  a  similar  statement,  subscribed  by  seventeen 


hundred  elders  and  lay  members  of  the  church, 
was  also  contemptuously  rejected.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, when  a  crisis  was  evidently  at  hand, 
an  incident,  apparently  of  comparatively  little 
consequence,  led  to  the  first  secession  from  the 
Established  Church.  Mr.  Erskine,  indignant  at  the 
downward  course  pursued  by  the  Assembly,  and 
no  doubt  feeling  keenly  the  treatment  he  had 
received  in  being  prevented  from  recording  his 
dissent  from  the  recent  policy  of  the  ruling  party, 
denoimced  from  his  own  pulpit  the  oppressive  and 
sinful  procedure  of  the  supreme  court,  and  after- 
wards published  the  sermon.  His  next  step  not 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  but  fanned  it  into  a 
blaze.  The  Synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  of 
which  Mr.  Erskine  was  moderator,  met  at  Perth 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1732,  and,  according  to 
custom,  it  devolved  on  him  to  preach  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  court.  His  text  was  Psalm  cxviii.  22  : 
"  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  become 
the  head-stone  of  the  corner,"  and  the  sermon 
contained  a  bold  and  unsparing  denunciation  of 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  builders,  and  of  the  recent 
Act  of  the  Assembly,  which  he  declared  wanted 
the  authority  of  the  Master-builder.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  were  deeply  offended  at  this 
strong  language,  and  complained  of  it  to  the 
court.  After  a  keen  debate,  which  lasted  three 
days,  the  Synod  by  a  majority  of  six  condemned 
its  recent  moderator  to  be  censured.  Erskine 
protested  against  this  sentence,  and  appealed  to 
the  next  General  Assembly.  A  number  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  showed  their  approbation  of  his 
conduct  by  dissenting  from  the  judgment. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  1733  another  case, 
which  helped  to  aggravate  public  discontent,  took 
precedence  of  Mr.  Erskine's — the  forced  settle- 
ment of  a  Mr.  Stark,  who  had  been  intruded  upon 
the  parishioners  of  Kinross  by  "  a  riding  commit- 
tee," but  whose  name  the  Presbytery  had  refused 
to  place  upon  their  roll.  The  court  not  only 
pronounced  a  severe  censure  on  the  refractory 
presbyters,  but  prohibited  any  protest  or  dissent- 
on  their  part  to  be  received.  Three  years  before 
this  the  Assembly  had  enacted  that  reasons  of 
dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  church's  judica- 
tures should  not  be  inserted  in  the  records,  but 
merely  kept  in  retentis  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
— an  act  which  was  equally  tyrannical  and  unwise. 
Permission  to  record  a  dissent  from  the  decisions 
of  a  church  court  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  satisfy 
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the  consciences  of  the  minority,  and  prevents  dis- 
satisfaction from  breaking  out  into  open  resistance. 
The  refusal  of  this  constitutional  privilege  and 
right  was  therefore  keenly  felt  by  the  defeated 
popular  party,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
high-handed  act  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Dunfermline 
Presbytery  clearly  foreboded  the  treatment  which 
Mr.  Erskine  was  certain  to  receive.  Supported 
by  his  three  friends,  William  Wilson,  minister  of 
Perth,  Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  of  Aber- 
nethy,  and  James  Fisher,  minister  of  Kinclaven, 
he  read  a  paper  in  which,  with  great  clearness  and 
unanswerable  argument,  he  vindicated  his  con- 
duct, pointing  out  that  the  Act  which  he  had 
condemned  was  no  part  of  the  standards  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  it  was  not  unlawful  for 
ministers  to  preach  against  it ;  that  to  treat  all 
Acts  of  Assembly  as  standards  of  discipline  would 
be  to  enslave  their  consciences  to  the  humours 
and  rash  decisions  of  men,  and  would  create  as 
many  articles  of  communion  as  there  are  Acts  of 
Assembly.  He  was  bound,  he  said,  to  disburden 
his  conscience  by  speaking  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  and  it  was  unjust  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  those  whom  God  had  ordered  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  ruling  party  were  not  convinced,  however, 
by  these  arguments.  They  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod,  found  that  the  language 
used  by  Erskine  in  his  synodical  sermon  "  was 
offensive,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  church,"  and  appointed  him  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished  by  the  moderator  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  The  rebuke  was  accord- 
ingly administered  ;  but  though  Erskine  submitted 
to  the  censure,  he  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
or  conceal  the  opinions  which  he  had  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  and  which  he  was  determined  to 
hold  at  any  sacrifice.  He  therefore  presented  a 
written  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly, declaring  that  as  that  court  had  found 
him  deserving  of  censure,  and  had  rebuked  him 
for  doing  what  he  conceived  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  standards  of  the  church, 
he  should  be  at  liberty  to  teach  the  same  truths, 
and  to  testify  against  the  same,  or  similar  evils, 
on  any  proper  occasion.  To  this  protest  Erskine's 
three  friends  adhered.  The  Assembly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arbitrary  rule  which  had  given  so 
much  offence,  refused  to  permit  the  protest  to  be 
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read,  and  the  four  protesters  left  the  paper  on 
the  table  and  quietly  withdrew.  Here  the  aflair 
would  in  all  probability  have  terminated,  as  at 
this  period  Erskine  and  his  three  faithful  adherents 
had  no  intention  of  separating  from  the  national 
church.  But  it  had  been  otherwise  ordered  by  an 
overruling  Providence.  The  Assembly  had  pro- 
ceeded to  a  different  business  when  the  protest, 
which  had  fallen  from  the  table,  was  accidentally 
picked  up  by  a  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  minister  of 
Dalmeny,  "  a  fiery  man  in  the  corrupt  measures 
of  that  time."  On  reading  the  document  he  rose 
in  violent  rage  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  insult  which,  he  alleged,  had  been 
offered  to  their  authority.  The  protest  being  then 
read,  a  great  uproar  ensued,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
that  night  the  four  protesters  were  peremptorily 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
next  day.  They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  retire  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  withdraw  their 
paper.  But  they  remained  firm,  and  refused  to 
unsay  a  single  word  they  had  said.  The  Assembly 
therefore  remitted  the  case  to  the  Commission  in 
the  month  of  August  following,  empowering  it, 
should  they  not  retract  their  protest  and  express 
sorrow  for  their  behaviour,  to  suspend  them  from 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry,  and  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  censure  in  November  if  they  should  then 
be  found  not  to  have  submitted  to  the  sentence  of 
suspension. 

When  the  Commission  met  in  August  it  was 
made  evident  that  public  sympathy  had  been 
strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  the  four  protesters, 
and  memorials  in  their  favour  were  presented  from 
several  Presbyteries.  But  the  Commission  was 
bent  on  carrying  out  the  arbitrary  policy  of  the 
ruling  party,  and  demanded  a  categorical  answer 
to  the  question,  Were  the  four  brethren  willing  to 
retract  their  protest  and  declare  their  sorrow  for 
their  conduct?  And  it  was  only  after  an  angry 
altercation  that  Mr.  Erskine  was  allowed  to  read 
a  paper  as  his  answer,  in  which,  instead  of  express- 
ing regret  for  his  conduct,  he  vindicated  what  he 
had  done  as  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  church.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
verse with  the  four  brethren  and  bring  them  to 
repentance,  but  in  vain,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their  office. 

When  November  came  round  the  four  protesters 
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were  once  more  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  as  they  acknowledged  that  they  had 
not  obeyed  the  sentence  of  suspension,  but  had 
preached  and  administered  the  sacraments,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  the 
Rev.  John  Gowdie,  of  Edinburgh,  to  proceed  to 
a  higher  censure.  They  were  accordingly  severed 
from  their  respective  charges,  their  churches  were 
declared  vacant,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing them  in  any  ministerial  function.  Against 
this  sentence  the  four  brethren  protested  in  the 
following  dignified  terms: — 

"  Edinbukgh,  Nov.  16th,  1733. — We  do  heartily 
adhere  to  the  protestations  formerly  entered  before 
this  court,  both  at  their  last  meeting  in  August, 
and  when  we  appeared  first  before  this  meeting. 
And  further,  we  do  protest  in  our  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  all  and  every  one  in  our  congrega- 
tions adhering  to  us,  that  notwithstanding  of  this 
sentence  passed  against  us.  our  pastoral  relation 
shall  be  held  and  repute  firm  and  valid.  And 
likewise  we  do  protest,  that  notwithstanding  of 
our  now  being  cast  out  of  ministerial  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  still  hold  com- 
munion with  all  and  every  one  who  desires  with 
us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true  pres- 
byterian  covenanting  Church  of  Scotland  in  her 
doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  ;  and 
particularly  with  every  one  who  is  groaning  under 
the  evils,  and  who  are  afflicted  with  the  grievances 
we  have  been  complaining  of,  and  who  are  in  their 
several  spheres  wrestling  against  the  same.  But 
in  regard  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial 
communion  with  them,  are  carrying  on  a  course 
of  defection  from  our  reformed  and  covenanted 
principles,  and  particularly  are  suppressing  minis- 
terial freedom  and  faithfulness  in  testifying  against 
the  prevailing  backslidings  of  the  church,  and 
inflicting  censure  on  ministers  for  witnessing  by 
protestation  and  otherwise  against  the  same  ;  there- 
fore do  we  for  those  and  many  other  weighty 
reasons,  to  be  laid  open  in  due  time,  protest  that 
we  are  obliged  to  make  a  secession  from  them,  and 
that  we  can  have  no  ministerial  communion  with 
them  till  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and 
amend  them.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  protest 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to 
exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  word  of  God  and 


Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  principles  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  if  no  such 
censure  had  been  passed  upon  us.  Upon  all  which 
we  take  instruments ;  and  we  hereby  appeal  unto 
the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."* 

The  reasons  which  led  the  four  ministers  to 
make  a  secession  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
Established  Church,  were  not  so  much  the  tyran- 
nical and  unconstitutional  treatment  which  they 
had  personally  received,  as  the  toleration  of  error 
without  adequate  censure,  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, the  enforcement  by  the  church  courts  of  the 
law  of  patronage,  and  the  restraint  of  ministerial 
freedom  to  testify  against  prevailing  abuses.  A 
few  weeks  after  their  expulsion  from  the  national 
church,  they  met  at  Gairney  Bridge,  a  small 
hamlet  near  Kinross,  and  formally  constituted 
themselves  into  a  Presbytery  (5th  December, 
1733).  But  in  the  meantime  they  resolved  to  limit 
their  meetings  chiefly  to  religious  conference  and 
prayer,  and  to  defer  proceeding  to  any  judicial 
acts  till  they  should  see  whether  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  would  retrace  their  steps. 

It  speedily  became  evident  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  people  were  indignant  at  the  harsh 
and  unjust  treatment  which  the  four  ministers  had 
received  from  the  church  courts,  and  regarded  Mr. 
Erskine  and  his  three  associates  as  sufferers  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  freedom.  The  dominant  party 
perceived  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  crush  all  oppo- 
sition to  their  measures,  they  had  gone  too  far,  and 
they  appear  to  have  taken  alarm  at  the  agitation 
which  their  conduct  had  excited  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  1734, 
it  was  seen  that  a  considerable  reaction  had  taken 
place  among  the  members.  When  the  Commission- 
book  was  examined,  in  the  usual  formal  approval 
of  its  minutes  care  was  taken  to  except  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Erskine  and  his  friends. 
The  Assembly  also  rescinded  or  modified  several 
of  the  obnoxious  decisions  of  previous  years.  The 
Act  of  1730,  which  declared  that  reasons  of  dis- 
sent and  protest  were  not  to  be  recorded  by  church 
courts,  and  the  Act  of  1732  "  Anent  the  method 
of  planting  vacant  churches,"  were  declared  to  be 
no  longer  "binding  rules  of  this  church,"  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  both  been  passed'  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Barrier  Act.    The  Com- 

*  Life  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser.  History  of  the 
Secession  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Kerrow. 
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mission  was  instructed  to  petition  his  Majesty  and 
the  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Patronage 
Act,  and  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  was 
authorized  to  restore  the  ejected  members  to  their 
respective  charges  and  ministerial  position  "  without 
further  inquiring  into  the  accusations  or  steps  of 
proceeding,  either  on  the  part  of  the  said  brethren, 
or  by  the  several  judicatories  under  whose  con- 
sideration their  case  had  been,  which  may  have 
produced  that  unhappy  separation,  but  resolving 
that  all  questions  on  these  heads  shall  for  hereafter 
be  comfortably  removed." 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  breach  in  the 
walls  of  the  church  had  at  last  been  healed,  and 
that  the  quarrel  between  the  Seceding  ministers 
and  the  Assembly  was  now  amicably  settled.  The 
Synod  which  met  at  Stirling,  July  2,1734,  promptly 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  Assembly,  and  restored 
the  four  ministers  "  as  fully  and  freely  as  if  there 
never  had  been  act,  sentence,  obstacle,  or  impedi- 
ment whatsoever,  in  the  way  thereof  in  time  past." 
And  to  show  that  the  offer  of  redress  made  by 
the  church  courts  was  sincere,  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling  elected  Mr.  Erskine  their  moderator  or 
president,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  request  him  to 
accept  that  office  ;  but  the  honour  was  declined. 
In  truth,  the  policy  now  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
however  well  meant,  could  not  effect  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  secession  would  have  taken  place  on  some 
other  occasion,  even  though  the  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  Erskine  and  his  friends  had  never  taken 
place.  Their  strong  attachment  to  the  church  of 
their  fathers  had  induced  them  to  remain  within 
its  pale,  though  their  consciences  were  deeply 
aggrieved  by  the  proceedings  of  its  supreme  court 
in  such  cases  as  the  condemnation  of  "  The  Marrow," 
and  the  lenient  censure  pronounced  on  Professor 
Simson.  But  now  that  they  had  been  expelled 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  for  their  fidel- 
ity to  its  fundamental  principles,  and  had  been 
taken  by  the  hand  of  Providence  out  of  "  the  cur- 
rent of  defection,"  they  at  once  took  their  stand 
upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  thus  placed  a  wide,  if  not  an  impass- 
able gulf,  between  them  and  the  men  who  guided 
the  counsels  of  its  courts  in  these  degenerate  days. 
They  strongly  suspected  that  the  reaction  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Assembly  of  1734  was  the 
result  merely  of  policy  and  of  alarm,  and  did  not 
spring  from  any  change  of  opinion,  or  a  sincere 


regard  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  Christian  freedom. 
The  sentence  pronounced  upon  them  by  the  Com- 
mission had  indeed  been  rescinded,  not,  however, 
on  the  ground  of  its  injustice,  but  simply  because 
it  had  been  discovered  to  be  inexpedient  ;  for  the 
Synod  of  Stirling  and  Perth  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  "  judge  of  its  legality  or  formality." 
They  were  treated  merely  as  pardoned  offenders, 
while  they  claimed  to  be  the  vindicators  of  the 
principles  and  constitution  of  the  church  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  abettors  of  error  and  the  violators  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  they  had  no  security 
that  the  proceedings  against  which  they  had  pro- 
tested would  not  be  repeated. 

"  There  is  a  great  difference,"  says  Erskine, 
"  betwixt  a  positive  reformation  and  a  stop  or  sist 
given  to  a  deformation."  "  Some  brethren  call  us 
to  come  in  and  help  them  against  the  current  of 
defection  ;  but  now  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
has  taken  us  out  of  the  current  against  which  we 
were  swimming,  and  set  us  upon  the  reformation 
ground  by  a  solemn  testimony  and  constitution, 
it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  endanger  ourselves  by 
running  into  the  current  again,  unless  our  reverend 
brethren  who  call  for  our  help  can  persuade  us 
that  our  so  doing  will  turn  the  current,  and  save 
both  them  and  ourselves."  "  There  is  a  difference 
to  be  made  betwixt  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland  ; 
for  I  reckon  that  the  last  is  in  a  great  measure 
driven  into  the  wilderness  by  the  first ;  and  since 
God,  in  his  adorable  providence,  has  led  us  into 
the  wilderness  with  her,  I  judge  it  our  duty  to 
tarry  with  her  for  a  while  there,  and  to  prefer  her 
afflictions  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  legal  estab- 
lishment." 

The  refusal  of  the  Seceding  ministers  to  return 
to  the  church  which  had  cast  them  out,  but  now 
penitently  offered  to  restore  them,  has  been 
blamed  by  all  parties  in  the  Establishment.  The 
Moderates  impute  the  conduct  of  the  Seceders  to 
wounded  pride,  and  the  Broad  Church  party  to 
ambition,  the  desire  to  be  "  the  leaders  of  a  move- 
ment— the  founders  of  a  sect."  "  Never,"  we  are 
told,  "  did  church  so  humble  itself  to  obtain  the 
return  of  its  own  children  to  its  bosom.  It  seemed 
upon  its  bended  knees  to  implore  them  to  come 
back.  It  yielded  up  all  that  they  asked.  It  re- 
pealed its  own  laws  ;  it  threw  a  slur  upon  its  own 
procedure  ;  it  came  down  from  its  own  high  place 
in  order  to  please  them.    They  might  now  record 
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their  reasons  of  dissent  from  any  decision  of  any 
court  with  what  longitude  they  chose.  They 
might  now  speak  out  their  minds  as  freely  as  they 
liked.  Yet  when  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling 
would  restore  the  protesters  to  the  church,  they 
refused  to  be  restored."* 

The  Evangelical  party,  again,  while  frankly 
admitting  that  "  the  pernicious  and  sinful  course 
of  procedure  so  perseveringly  followed  by  the 
church  courts  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  Seces- 
sion," affirm  that  the  Erskines  and  their  friends 
"  committed  a  great  error  in  not  returning  into  com- 
munion with  the  church  when,  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  their  evangelical  friends,  the  door  of 
re-admission  was  opened  to  them  in  1734.  Their 
return  would  have  greatly  strengthened  and 
encouraged  that  faithful  band  to  continue  their 
arduous  task  of  reformation,  and  might  have 
averted  the  long  reign  of  secular  principles,  cold, 
legal,  and  moral  preaching,  and  uncensured  im- 
morality, which,  shaken  and  dethroned  for  a  few 
brief  years  during  that  anxious  struggle,  too  soon 
recovered  their  ascendancy  and  maintained  their 
lethal  sway  for  almost  a  century."  f 

No  doubt  there  was  a  mixture  of  human  passion 
and  frailty  in  this,  as  in  every  other  great  struggle, 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  in  the  right  ; 
but  to  those  who  know  the  real  position  of  the 
country  and  of  the  church  at  this  period,  and 
the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Seceding  ministers, 
the  imputation  of  ambitious  and  selfish  motives,  as 
accounting  for  their  refusal  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Established  Church,  is  not  only  ground- 
less but  absurd.  The  measures  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  1734  were  simply  an  attempt  to 
"  daub  a  broken  wall  with  untempered  mortar." 
If  the  Seceders  had  re-entered  the  church  at  this 
juncture  their  influence  would  certainly  have 
failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  degeneracy,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  which  had  now  set  in  so 
strongly.  Their  open  secession  and  their  public 
protest  did  far  more  to  rouse  the  Christian  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  keep  alive  evan- 
gelical principles  in  the  country,  than  all  the  efforts 
they  could  have  made,  though  multiplied  tenfold, 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church,  to  pre- 
serve "  pure  religion  and  undefiled  "  in  Scotland. 

The  Seceding  ministers,  on  forming  themselves 
into  a  Presbytery  in  1733,  drew  up  what  was 

*  Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  440. 
f  Hetherington's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  648. 


termed  the  "Extra-judicial  Testimony"  to  the 
doctrine,  worship,  and  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  their  secession.  But  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Assemblies  of  1735  and  1736  seemed 
in  their  view  to  justify  their  refusal  to  abandon 
their  separate  position,  they  now  began  to  exercise 
their  "judicial  powers  "  as  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  published  a  "  Judicial  Testimony  "  in  behalf 
of  the  original  constitution  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  church,  and  "against  several  steps 
of  defection  from  the  same,  both  in  former  and 
present  times."  In  this  elaborate  document  the 
early  history  of  the  Establishment  is  traced  from 
its  reformation  from  Popery,  onwards  through  the 
various  steps  by  which  it  reached  the  perfection 
of  what  was  termed  the  Second  Reformation  at 
the  era  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Then 
followed  a  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church 
in  the  times  of  the  persecution,  the  domination  of 
Prelacy,  the  Indulgence,  the  sinful  oaths,  and  the 
toleration  of  Popery  under  the  last  of  the  Stewarts. 
The  heinous  national  sins,  for  which  all  ranks  and 
conditions  in  the  land  had  reason  to  mourn  before 
the  Lord,  were  then  enumerated,  and  special  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  defective  Revolution 
Settlement,  in  which  the  Covenant  was  not  re- 
enacted  or  acknowledged,  while  the  General 
Assembly  had  failed  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
in  the  document,  and  had  omitted  "  to  assert  the 
divine  right  of  Presbytery  and  the  intrinsic  power 
of  the  church."  "Nor,"  it  was  added,  "has  the 
obligation  of  our  Covenants,  National  and  Solemn 
League,  with  their  binding  force  upon  posterity, 
ever  been  expressly  asserted  by  any  particular 
Act  of  Assembly  since  the  Revolution,  nor  has 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  been  expressly 
named  in  any  of  the  grounds  of  national  fasting 
since  that  time."  The  incorporating  union  with 
England,  instead  of  combining  the  two  countries 
on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant,  made  the  mainten- 
ance of  "  the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  a  fundamental 
and  essential  part  of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms." As  the  result  of  this  fatal  error,  "  an 
almost  boundless  toleration  had  been  granted, 
by  which  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church  were  exceedingly  weakened,  and  a  wide 
door  was  opened  for  laxness  in  principle.  Oaths 
had  been  imposed  according  to  new  and  supersti- 
tious forms,  trampling  on  the  rights  of  conscience 
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and  the  headship  of  Christ  hy  the  dictation  of  the 
civil  rulers  in  matters  of  religion.  The  yoke  of 
patronage  had  been  imposed  upon  the  church,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  instead  of  resisting, 
had  put  forth  their  efforts  to  bind  the  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  the  Christian  people,  and  to  abridge  their 
rights  and  privileges.  Church  discipline  was  not 
exercised  against  Papists,  nor  against  the  nobles  of 
the  land  and  other  great  men  when  they  neglected 
their  duty,  as  was  done  even  against  kings  and 
statesmen  in  the  good  old  days  when  the  church 
was  faithful  to  her  charge.  Unsound  doctrine 
was  taught  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  pro- 
fessor's chair,  as  witness  the  heretical  opinions 
held  and  avowed  by  Professors  Simson  of  Glasgow 
and  Campbell  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  mildly 
censured,  if  not  actually  protected,  by  the  Assem- 
bly, while  the  sound  doctrine  of  '  The  Marrow  of 
Divinity '  had  been  condemned."  Lamentations 
were  poured  out  on  account  of  the  "  abounding 
profanity,  impiety,  and  the  vilest  immoralities  of 
all  sorts,  wherewith  the  land  is  greatly  polluted." 
"  In  this  part  of  their  testimony,"  says  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, "the  Seceders  left  a  prominent  mark  for  the 
scorner  in  denouncing,  along  with  stage  plays  and 
other  vanities,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
witchcraft,  a  passage  to  wdiich  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  as  a  feature  of  the  times,  but  wdiich  it  would 
scarcely  be  fair  to  pass  over  without  mentioning 
that  it  did  not  stand  long  recorded  without  calling 
regretful  notice  from  influential  members  of  the 
new  church."  * 

Reference  was  made  in  the  "  Judicial  Testi- 
mony "  to  the  case  of  Professor  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  -the 
Assembly  on  the  charge  of  teaching  unsound 
doctrines  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of 
Moral  Virtue,"  his  "  Oratio  de  Vahitate  Luminis 
Natura?,"  and  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Apostles 
no  Enthusiasts."  In  the  report  of  the  "Com- 
mittee for  Purity  of  Doctrine,"  which  was  laid 
before  the  supreme  court  in  1736,  it  was  stated 
that  the  professor  had  asserted  in  these  books  that 
man  was  unable  by  the  use  of  his  natm-al  powers 
to  find  out  the  being  of  a  God;  that  the  law 
of  nature  was  sufficient  to'guide  rational  minds  to 
happiness;  that  self-love  was  the  sole  principle  and 
motive  of  all  virtuous  and  religious  actions;  and 
that  the  Apostles,  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  concluded  him  to 

*  History,  ii.  331. 


be  an  impostor.  The  author,  however,  succeeded 
in  giving  to  these  questionable  statements  such  an 
explanation  as  to  save  him  from  direct  censure,  and 
the  Assembly  was  contented  merely  to  caution  the 
professor  against  the  use  of  such  ambiguous  lan- 
guage for  the  future.  It  has  been  said  in  excuse 
of  Dr.  Campbell's  opinions  and  mode  of  teaching, 
that  they  were  a  reaction  against  the  language 
employed  in  the  pulpit  by  the  Covenanting  minis- 
ters ;  but  the  apologist  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
in  some  cases  "  the  reaction  "  led  men  to  depart 
not  merely  from  the  language  of  Puritanism,  but 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Young  aspirants 
in  the  ministry  mounted  the  pulpit  to  sport  the 
sayings  of  Seneca,  or  perhaps  to  reproduce  the 
ethics  of  Francis  Hutchison,  who  was  at  that  time 
lecturing  with  great  approbation  in  the  moral 
philosophy  class-room  of  Glasgow.  In  a  letter  to 
Warburton,  Dr.  Erskine,  himself  a  student  of 
divinity  at  the  time,  characterized  such  men  as 
"paganized  divines."*  The  Assembly  of  1735, 
during  the  brief  period  when  the  Evangelical  party 
seemed  to  have  recovered  their  influence,  found 
the  complaints  so  numerous  against  the  style  of 
preaching  which  had  become  prevalent  among 
young  ministers,  who  introduced  into  their  sermons 
"  little  that  might  not  have  been  found  in  Seneca 
and  Plato,"  that  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  trans- 
mit an  overture  to  Presbyteries,  which  in  the 
following  year  was  passed  into  an  Act  enjoining 
all  ministers  of  the  church  to  give  a  full  and  faithful 
exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. | 

Another  Act  was  passed  by  this  Assembly  which 
deserves  special  notice,  as  indicating  what  was  even 
at  this  time  the  theoretical  principle  of  the  Church 
of^Scotland  regarding  the  intrusion  of  unaccept- 
able^ninisters  on  reclaiming  congregations.  It  is 
entitled,  "  An  Act  against  Intrusion  of  Ministers 
into  Vacant  Congregations,"  and  contains  these 
memorable  words  :  "  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sidering that  it  is,  and  has  been  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  principle  of  this  church  that  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  church  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation,  do  therefore  seriously 
recommend  to  all  judicatories  of  this  church  to 
have  a  due  regard  to  this  principle  in  planting 
vacant  congregations,  so  as  none  be  intruded 
into  such  parishes,  as  they  regard  the  glory  of 

*  Cunningham,  ii.  445. 
f  Acts  of  Assc  nbly,  p.  63G. 
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God  and  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ."*  But 
unfortunately  the  proceedings  both  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Commission  at  this  time,  in  carrying 
through  settlements  of  unacceptable  ministers  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people,  raised  serious 
doubts  respecting  the  sincerity  of  the  ruling  party 
in  the  church,  and  caused  the  Seceders  to  regard 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  all  their  concessions 
to  "  the  spirit  of  the  times."  A  similar  feeling  is 
expressed  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Well- 
wood,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  cherishing 
any  hostility  or  prejudice  against  the  Established 
Church.  In  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine  "  he  refers  to 
the  Act  of  1736,  and  distinctly  states  that  an  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  Assembly  never  regarded  that 
Act  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  concession  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  had  not  the  most 
remote  intention  of  allowing  it  to  influence  their 
decisions  in  particular  cases.  "  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable," he  says,  "  that  this  Act  could  have  done 
more  than  soothe  the  discontent  of  the  people 
by  conciliatory  language,  unless  more  could  have 
been  attempted  than  perhaps  was  practicable,  and 
unless  it  had  been  followed  up  by  a  trace  of  authori- 
tative decisions,  which  was  far  from  being  intended." 
"  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
members  of  the  church  who  had  been  most  deter- 
mined in  disregarding  the  opposition  made  to  the' 
induction  of  presentees,  if  they  concurred  in  this 
enactment  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  could  have 
intended  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  concession  in 
terminis  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  without 
any  view  to  its  influence  on  their  decisions  in  par- 
ticular cases,  or  to  such  a  change  in  the  system  as 
could  have  had  any  practical  effects."  f 

The  manner  in  which  the  Assembly  disposed 
of  the  cases  of  unacceptable  presentees  at  this  time 
affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  predominant  party  in  the 
church  never  seriously  intended  to  carry  into 
effect  their  professed  principle  that  "  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  congregation."  In  the  settlement  of 
ministers  at  Perth,  Duffus,  Monikie,  and  Muck- 
hart,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  entirely 
disregarded,  and  their  call  treated  as  worthless. 
At  Denny,  a  candidate  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  of  all  the  elders, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  heritors,  was  set  aside; 

*  Acts  of  Assembly,  year  1736. 
f  Moncricffs  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine.    Appendix,  p.  449. 


and  a  presentee  who  was  supported  only  by  a 
minority  of  the  heritors,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  either  non-resident  or  not  in  communion 
with  the  church,  was  inducted  into  the  living. 
The  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  sympathized  with 
the  people,  and  ordered  the  Presbytery  to  proceed 
with  the  settlement  of  the  person  whom  they  had 
called.  The  Assembly,  however,  reversed  this 
decision,  and  enjoined  the  Presbytery  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  ordination  of  the  intruder, 
a  Mr.  Stirling.  On  the  following  day  the  same 
Assembly  passed  the  Act  against  the  intrusion  of 
a  minister  into  a  parish  "  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  congregation."  But  the  affair  did  not  ter- 
minate at  this  stage.  The  Presbytery,  as  well  as 
the  people,  proved  refractory,  and  refused  to  carry 
out  a  decision  which  they  believed  to  be  opposed 
to  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  the  avowed  principle 
of  their  own  church.  For  this  refusal  the  Presby- 
tery were  censured  by  the  Assembly  of  1737,  and 
enjoined  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Stirling ;  and  lest  the  Presbytery 
should  still  prove  contumacious,  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling  were  ordered  to  discharge  this 
duty,  under  the  express  instruction  that  they  were 
prohibited  from  considering  the  question  whether 
they  should  obey  or  not  ;  and  in  case  that  the 
Synod  and  the  Presbytery  both  should  disobey 
this  mandate,  authority  was  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  supply  their  lack  of  service,  and  to  ordain 
the  unpopular  presentee.* 

The  case  of  Muckhart  presented  a  still  more 
glaring  contrast  to  the  principle  avowed  by  the 
Assembly.  A  Mr.  Archibald  Eennie  received  a 
presentation  from  the  crown  to  this  benefice,  but 
only  two  individuals  residing  in  the  parish  sub- 
scribed his  call ;  all  the  rest  of  the  parishioners 
united  in  resisting  his  settlement.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder  hesitated  to  proceed  with  the 
induction  of  the  presentee  in  the  face  of  such  a 
formidable  opposition.  The  case  was  of  course 
carried  to  the  Assembly,  and  after  a  litigation  of 
two  years  the  usual  decision  was  given  that  Mr. 
Rennie's  settlement  should  take  place,  and  a 
committee  of  ministers  from  the  neighbouring 
Presbyteries  was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
into  effect.  But  so  formidable  and  resolute  was 
the  opposition  of  the  people,  that  a  troop  of  soldiers 
had  to  be  employed  to  guard  the  ministers  to  the 
church.    As  the  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  had 
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been  securely  fastened,  the  presentee  and  the 
clergymen  who  were  to  officiate  on  the  occasion 
were  obliged  to  make  their  entrance  by  one  of  the 
windows.  The  ceremony  of  ordination  was  per- 
formed in  the  all  but  empty  building,  not  a  single 
individual  connected  with  the  parish  being  present, 
except  two  heritors  and  a  non-resident  episco- 
palian laird.  The  clergyman  who  was  inducted 
in  this  discreditable  manner  into  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  parish  which  repudiated  his  ministra- 
tions, "  continued  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  to 
possess  the  manse,  to  farm  the  glebe,  and  to  pocket 
the  stipend  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  he  never  had  either  an  elder  or  a  kirk 
session,  never  made  a  single  collection  for  the 
poor,  never  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  never,  it  is  said,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion, entered  the  pulpit.  The  Secession  having 
commenced  soon  after  his  settlement,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  joined  it,  and  the  few  parish- 
ioners who  attended  his  ministry — seldom  amount- 
ing to  more  than  seven — assembled  for  worship 
upon  Sabbath  in  the  manse."  *  With  such  a 
practical  illustration  before  them  of  the  real  spirit 
and  policy  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church, 
the  Seceders  felt  constrained  by  conscientious  con- 
victions of  duty  to  continue  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  judicatories  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  large  body  of  the  Scottish  people  cordially 
approved  of  the  position  which  they  had  assumed. 
Their  adherents  throughout  the  country  had  formed 
themselves  into  associations  for  prayer  and  religious 
conference.  From  these  "  corresponding  societies," 
as  they  were  termed,  there  came  no  fewer  than 
seventy  applications  for  supply  of  sermon  during 
the  two  years  1737  and  1738,  a  large  portion  of 
which  the  Seceding  Presbytery  were  obliged  to 
decline,  though  at  this  time  they  received  an  acces- 
sion of  two  new  members;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn, 
minister  of  Abbotshall,  and  the  Rev.  James  Thom- 
son of  Burntisland.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mair  of 
Orwell,  and  the  celebrated  Ralph  Erskine  of 
Dunfermline,  brother  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  had 
previously  joined  them,  so  that  "  the  Associate 
Presbytery "  now  consisted  of  eight  ministers. 
The  Rev.  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  a  person  of 
distinguished  ability  and  learning,  was  chosen  by 
them  professor  of  divinity,  and  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  students  immediately  placed 

*  M'Kerrow's  History,  i.  155-157. 


themselves  under  his  tuition,  and  in  1741  Ralph 
Erskine  wrote  to  the  famous  preacher,  George 
Whitefield,  "  Our  professor  of  divinity  has  more 
candidates  for  the  ministry  under  his  charge  than 
most  of  the  public  colleges,  except  Edinburgh." 

The  foolish  proceedings  of  the  government 
and  the  legislature  in  connection  with  the  Por- 
teous  riot,  contributed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Seceders.  A  proclamation  against  the  rioters 
was  ordered  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  by  every 
minister  of  the  church  once  a  month,  during  a 
whole  year,  under  the  penalty,  for  a  first  refusal,  of 
forfeiture  of  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  any  church 
court;  and  for  a  second,  the  offender  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced incapable  of  "taking,  holding,  or  enjoy- 
ing any  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Scotland."  This 
arbitrary  and  most  unwise  proceeding  was  regarded 
both  by  ministers  and  people  as  a  wanton  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  as  an  assumption 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  authority  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  few  of 
the  ministers  boldly  refused  to  obey  the  edict,  but 
the  great  majority  complied  with  the  mandate, 
though  with  marked  reluctance.  Great  commo- 
tions in  consequence  arose  in  the  parishes  of  those 
clergymen,  and  a  considerable  number  of  their 
parishioners  withdrew  from  their  ministry  and 
joined  the  Seceders.  This  fact  may  possibly  have 
excited  a  suspicion  in  certain  quarters  that  this 
outbreak  against  the  public  authorities,  and  the 
extraordinary  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  rioters  were  conducted,  had  some  connec- 
tion with  the  ecclesiastical  commotions  of  the 
period.  The  duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  occasion  in  the  Upper  House, 
attempted  to  fasten  suspicion  upon  the  Seceding 
ministers,  as  if  they  had  been  instrumental  in  stir- 
ring up  a  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the  people  :— 
"  Great  insinuations,  my  lords,"  observed  the  noble 
duke,  "  have  been  made,  that  this  and  many  other 
tumults  that  have  frequently  happened  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  owing  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  magistrate.  For  my  part,  my  lords, 
I  have  heard  of  no  particular  acts  of  oppression, 
and  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  neither  have 
any  of  your  lordships,  as  we  must  all  have  done 
if  any  such  had  been.  But,  my  lords,  can  riots 
proceed  from  no  other  cause  but  from  oppression 
in  the  magistrate  ?  Have  people  no  other  motives 
but  the  suggestions  of  despair  ?  1  believe,  my 
lords,  we  may  find  from  the  history  of  past  times 
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that  they  have  always  had,  and  from  the  experience 
of  the  present  that  they  still  continue  to  have,  other 
motives.  This  riotous  and  rebellious  spirit  of  theirs 
does  not  proceed  from  any  oppression  of  the  gover- 
nors or  civil  magistrates  of  that  country,  as  has 
been  strongly  insinuated,  but  from  a  few  fanatical 
preachers  lately  started  up  in  that  country,  who 
by  their  sermons  and  other  ways  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  such  enthusiastic 
notions  as  are  inconsistent  with  all  government,  by 
making  sedition  and  rebellion  a  principle  of  their 
religion.  From  this  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  tumult  at  Edinburgh  proceeded,  and  to  this  is 
owing  that  ill-judged  fidelity  of  the  guilty  toward 
one  another,  by  which  the  secret  before  the  execu- 
tion was  made  impenetrable,  and  by  which  the 
discovery  of  the  persons  concerned  has  since  been 
rendered  impossible.  But  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  I  am  convinced,  there  are  very  few 
tainted  with  these  principles,  because  they  seldom 
or  never  hear  such  doctrine." 

If  the  duke  had  known  anything  of  the  real 
character  and  principles  of  the  men  against  whom 
he  made  these  insinuations,  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  they  were  utterly  unfounded.  The 
Seceders,  no  doubt,  refused  to  read  the  Porteous 
Act,  which  they  condemned  as  an  unwarrantable 
encroachment  upon  the  headship  of  Christ,  and  as 
a  violation  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
church.  But  they  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  They  were,  indeed,  ultra-royalists,  and 
such  decided  friends  of  the  government,  that  they 
suspended  from  church  privileges  a  number  of 
their  members  who  had  adopted  extreme  Camer- 
onian  opinions  respecting  the  allegiance  due  to 
"the  powers  that  be."  When  the  rebellion  of 
1745  broke  out  there  was  not  a  single  member  or 
adherent  of  their  church  who  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgents,  while  corps  of  volunteers  were 
formed  in  several  congregations  in  support  of  the 
government;  three  hundred  of  them  were  em- 
bodied in  Edinburgh,  troops  of  them  were  drilled 
and  disciplined  in  Glasgow,  and  six  hundred  of 
them  joined  the  royal  standard  at  Stirling,,  and 
were  furnished  with  arms  from  the  castle. 

The  measures  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Seceding  ministers  showed  that  they  had  abandoned 
all  intention  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church  that  had  expelled  them  from  its  pale ;  and 
the  step  which  they  now  took  in  licensing  several 


young  men  to  preach  the  gospel  under  the  charge 
of  their  Presbytery,  made  the  separation  between 
them  and  the  Establishment  still  more  complete. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  their  proceedings  by  the 
Assemblies  of  1736  and  1737;  but  their  "disor- 
derly practices  "  at  length  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  representation  from  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling,  the  conduct  of  "  certain  seceding  minis- 
ters "  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  of  1738. 
After  due  deliberation  on  the  subject,  that  vener- 
able court  found  that  these  ministers  "had  seceded 
from  the  church  without  any  justifiable  grounds, 
and  continued  in  a  state  of  secession  notwithstand- 
ing the  clemency  shown  them  in  1734  ;  that  they 
had  erected  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  and 
exercised  a  judicial  presbyterial  power  not  only 
over  their  own  congregations,  but  over  the  whole 
church  ;  that  they  had  framed  and  published  to 
the  world  a  printed  paper,  called  their  Act,  De- 
claration, and  Testimony,  and  had  emitted,  besides, 
other  papers  of  an  improper  kind  ;  that  they  had 
not  confined  their  ministerial  labours  to  their  own 
congregations,  but  had  dispensed  religious  ordi- 
nances to  persons  of  other  congregations  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  ministers  to 
which  they  belonged ;  that,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  their  ;  dangerous  schism,'  they  received 
at  their  presbyterial  meetings  all  persons  who 
chose  to  accede  to  them  from  other  congregations, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  appointed  lasts  to  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  '  to  which 
several  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes  resorted;' 
and  finally,  that  they  had  appointed  one  of  their 
number  to  teach  divinity,  and  had  taken  some 
persons  under  probationary  trials  for  the  ministry." 
On  all  these  grounds,  the  Assembly  did  "  unani- 
mously resolve,  declare,  and  enact,  That  although, 
upon  these  and  other  such  accounts,  this  church 
might  now  proceed,  in  the  due  exercise  of  discip- 
line, to  appoint  these  seceding  and  separating 
brethren  and  their  followers  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  censured  according  to  the  demerit  of 
their  faults  ;  yet  this  Assembly,  choosing  rather 
still  to  treat  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
brotherly  love,  and  forbearance,  did,  and  hereby 
do,  enjoin  all  the  ministers  of  this  national  church, 
as  they  shall  have  access,  and  especially  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  within  which 
these  seceding  brethren  reside,  to  be  at  all  pains, 
by  conference  and  other  gentle  means  of  per- 
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suasion,  to  reclaim  and  reduce  them  to  their  duty 
and  the  communion  of  this  church;  and  Presby- 
teries and  Synods  to  report  their  diligence  and 
success,  and  what  they  can  learn  or  observe  con- 
cerning the  future  behaviour  of  these  brethren,  to 
the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly at  any  of  the  diets  thereof ;  which  Commis- 
sion is  hereby  authorized  and  appointed  to  take 
such  reports  or  representations,  with  those  already 
made  to  this  Assembly,  under  their  consideration, 
and  if  they  shall  see  cause,  to  take  all  proper 
steps  and  methods  for  duly  sisting  the  separating 
brethren  above  named  before  the  next  Assembly, 
to  answer  for  their  irregular  conduct  and  all  the 
parts  thereof.  And  the  said  Commission  is  also 
empowered  to  do  what  they  shall  think  proper  to 
prepare  and  ripen  the  case  for  the  decision  of 
that  Assembly." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  General  As- 
sembly earnestly  recommended  it  to  all  the 
ministers,  elders,  and  members  of  the  church, 
to  endeavour  in  their  respective  stations,  and 
by  all  proper  means,  to  reclaim  "  these  poor  de- 
luded people,"  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
this  division,  and  to  prevent  an  increase  of  a 
schism  "so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  this  church, 
so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  so  very 
hurtful  to  religion  and  serious  godliness,  to  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  brotherly  love."* 

The  efforts  that  were  made  in  compliance  with 
these  recommendations,  to  "reclaim"  the  Seceding 
ministers  "  to  their  duty,"  proved  ineffectual.  A 
libel  was  therefore  prepared  and  served  upon  them, 
and  they  were  cited  to  appear  at  next  Assembly. 
They  obeyed  the  summons;  but  when  they  came 
it  was  as  a  constituted  Presbytery,  and  their 
moderator,  Mr.  Mair,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Act 
of  the  Associate  Presbytery  finding  and  declaring 
that  the  present  judicatories  of  this  Church  are 
not  lawful  nor  right  constitute  courts  of  Christ, 
and  declining  all  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion that  the  said  judicatories  may  claim  to  them- 
selves over  the  said  Presbytery."  In  this  document 
they  first  of  all  expressed  their  deep  regret  that 
they  found  themselves  obliged  by  duty  to  take 
such  a  step.  They  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  in 
detail  their  "  weighty  grounds  and  reasons  for 
declining  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  national  church.  These  judicatories 
not  only  received  intruders  into  their  number,  but 

*  Acts  of  Assembly,  1738;  M'Kerrow's  History,  i.  1G3-160. 
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continued  to  support  them,  though,  as  they  were 
warranted  to  affirm,  such  persons  being  imposed 
by  mere  church  authority  upon  dissenting  and 
reclaiming  congregations,  had  no  authority  from 
Christ,  the  chief  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  to  feed 
the  flock.  Still  farther,  the  judicatories  of  the 
church  had  actually  carried  on  for  many  years  a 
course  of  defection  by  supporting  and  counte- 
nancing error,  by  tolerating  the  erroneous,  and  by 
enacting  laws  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  King  of 
Zion,  whereby  ministerial  freedom  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  new  and  unwarrantable  terms  of 
communion  imposed.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
they  had  shown  undue  leniency  to  the  abetters 
and  propagators  of  error,  they  had  imposed  restric- 
tions on  faithful  men  who  delighted  to  speak  the 
truth.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  though  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church  ought  to  regulate  their 
proceedings  exclusively  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  present  church 
judicatories  had  made  themselves  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power  in  the  performance  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical functions.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
Associate  Presbytery  declared  that  the  judicatories 
of  the  national  church  were  not  lawful  or  rightly 
constituted  courts  of  Christ,  and  therefore  they 
declined  their  authority.  They  protested  that 
any  sentence  the  Assembly  might  pass,  affecting 
their  ministerial  or  pastoral  office,  should  be  held 
null  and  void.  They  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  cause  at  stake  was  the  Lord's,  and  that 
whatever  he  might  see  meet  to  do  with  them, 
they  rested  in  faith  and  hope  that  he  would  yet 
build  up  his  Jerusalem  in  Scotland,  and  gather  his 
dispersed  Israel  into  one." 

Next  day  the  Scceders  were  again  summoned, 
but  did  not  appear.  The  libel  against  them  was 
found  relevant  to  infer  the  highest  censure,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  Assembly  to  pass 
the  sentence  of  deposition.  At  the  earnest  solici- 
tation, however,  of  Willison  of  Dundee  and  others, 
the  final  step  was  delayed  for  another  year;  "per- 
adventure  the  wanderers  might  yet  return."  * 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  same  Assembly 
which  declared  the  Scceders  deserving  of  the  highest 
censure  restored  to  the  sacred  office  the  Rev.  John 
Glass,  whose  principles  they  had  declared  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  their  church. 
Mr.  Glass,  who  had  been  parish  minister  of  Tcaling, 
had  published  opinions  which  were  virtually  the 

*  Acts  of  Assembly  for  the  year  1739. 
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same  as  those  now  held  by  Independents  and 
Voluntaries.  He  and  his  followers  had  also 
revived  some  of  the  practices  of  the  primitive 
church,  such  as  the  weekly  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  love  feasts,  washing  each 
other's  feet,  and  refraining  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood.  He  was  in  consequence  brought 
before  the  church  courts,  and  was  deposed  by 
the  Commission  in  1730  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  He  was  now,  however,  restored  to  the 
"character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;" 
but  the  Assembly  at  the  same  time  declared  him 
incapable  of  receiving  a  call,  or  of  being  settled  in 
any  congregation  connected  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  until  he  renounced  his  pecu- 
liar opinions.  Mr.  Glass,  however,  adhered  stead- 
fastly to  these  opinions  to  the  last,  and  became 
the  founder  of  a  small  sect  which,  in  Scotland,  still 
bears  his  name,  but  in  England  is  known  as 
Sandemanians,  from  Sandeman,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Glass. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1740,  the  General  Assembly 
again  met,  and  once  more  the  principal  subject 
brought  before  the  court  was  that  of  the  Seceders. 
They  were  called  in  regular  form,  but  did  not 
appear ;  and  on  the  15th  sentence  of  deposition 
was  pronounced  against  them  in  the  following 
terms  : — "And  therefore  the  General  Assembly,  in' 
respect  of  the  articles  found  relevant  and  proven 
against  the  persons  therein  and  hereafter  named 
by  the  last  and  this  Assembly,  as  aforesaid,  did, 
and  hereby  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sole  king  and  head  of  the  church,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  committed 
by  him  to  them,  actually  depose  Messrs.  Ebenezer 
Erskine  at  Stirling,  William  Wilson  at  Perth, 
Alexander  MoncriefTat  Abernethy,  James  Fisher  at 
Kinclaven,  Ralph  Erskine  at  Dunfermline,  Thomas 
Mair  at  Orwell,  Thomas  Nairn  at  Abbotshall,  and 
James  Thomson  at  Burntisland,  ministers,  from 
the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  prohibiting  and 
discharging  them,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  exer- 
cise the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  within  this 
church  in  all  times  coming ;  and  the  Assembly 
did,  and  hereby  do  declare,  all  the  parishes  or 
charges  of  the  persons  above  named  vacant,  from 
and  after  the  day  and  date  of  this  sentence,  and 
ordains  copies  hereof  to  be  sent  to  the  several 
Presbyteries  of  Stirling,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  said  respective 
Presbyteries  are  hereby  ordered  to  send  copies 


thereof  to  the  kirk  sessions  of  Perth  and 
Dunfermline,  and  session-clerks  of  the  other 
respective  parishes  hereby  declared  vacant,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  elders.  And  the  Assembly 
appoints  that  letters  be  wrote  by  their  moderator 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  respective  burghs  con- 
cerned, with  copies  of  this  sentence ;  and  the 
Assembly  recommends  to  the  Presbyteries  within 
whose  bounds  the  parishes  or  charges  declared 
vacant  do  lie,  to  be  careful  in  using  their  best 
endeavours  for  supplying  the  same  during  the 
vacancy,  and  of  promoting  the  speedy  and  com- 
fortable settlement  thereof." 

The  Seceders  were  thus  not  only  cast  off  by  the 
Establishment,  but  were  also  solemnly  deposed 
from  the  office  of  the  ministry — not  because  they 
were  accused  of  preaching  unsound  doctrines, 
nor  because  they  held  principles  at  variance  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
were  guilty  of  immorality ;  for  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  they  were  well -principled  godly 
men  and  faithful  ministers,  and  distinguished  for 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution and  creed  of  that  church  which  had  expelled 
them  from  its  pale.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  declared  to  be 
unworthy  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office,  simply  because  they  believed  that  the  ruling 
party  in  the  church  courts  were  systematically 
violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people,  and  that  they  could  not  there- 
fore, with  a  good  conscience,  co-operate  with  the 
judicatories  of  the  Establishment  in  carrying  on 
such  a  system,  against  which  they  had  complained, 
petitioned,  and  remonstrated,  but  without  effect. 
They  were  informed  by  the  Moderator  of  the  As- 
sembly, when  they  appeared  at  its  bar  in  1739, 
that  if  they  "would  return  to  the  obedience  which 
they  owed  to  the  church  "  the  past  would  be  for- 
gotten, and  they  "would  be  received  with  open 
arms;"  and  yet  they  were  not  only  ejected  from 
their  parishes  and  deprived  of  their  living,  but 
deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry,  while 
Mr.  Glass,  who  had  been  cast  out  because  he  had 
renounced  and  condemned  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  restored  to  the  position 
and  "  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel."  This 
incident  makes  it  evident  that  the  Assembly,  in 
dealing  with  the  Seceding  ministers,  was  actuated 
quite  as  much  by  personal  feeling  and  resentment 
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as  by  a  regard  to  the  dictates  of  even-handed  jus- 
tice, or  of  law  and  order. 

Public  feeling  ran  strong  in  favour  of  the  de- 
posed ministers,  and  with  two  exceptions  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  districts  to  which  the  Scceders 
belonged  were  in  no  haste  to  exclude  them  by 
force  from  their  xisual  places  of  worship.  Mr. 
Ralph  Erskine  of  Dunfermline  and  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Burntisland,  were  allowed  to  occupy  their 
pulpits  until  new  churches  had  been  erected  for 
them.  Mr.  Moncrieff  of  Abernethy  refused  to 
re-enter  the  church  in  which  he  had  ministered, 
and  preached  during  the  whole  winter  in  the 
open  air.  Mr.  Nairn  of  Abbotshall  was  permitted 
to  occupy  his  church  till  the  month  of  October, 
when  the  heritors  "  at  their  own  hands  "  locked 
the  doors  and  nailed  iron  plates  on  the  key-holes. 
But  the  magistrates  of  Stirling  and  Perth  mani- 
fested an  unseemly  eagerness  to  carry  the  sentence 
of  the  Assembly  into  effect.  At  Stirling,  on  the 
very  first  Sabbath  after  the  Seceders  had  been  cast 
out,  the  civic  authorities  prohibited  the  ringing 
of  the  church  bells,  and  barred  the  church  and 
church-yard  against  Mr.  Erskine.  The  assembled 
multitude,  thus  excluded  from  the  sanctuary  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  worship,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  exasperation,  and  pro- 
posed to  break  open  the  doors.  But  this  the 
venerable  clergyman  refused  to  permit,  and  after 
solemnly  protesting  that  not  he  but  his  opposers 
were  answerable  for  the  events  of  that  day,  he  with- 
drew, accompanied  by  the  immense  crowd  assem- 


bled in  front  of  the  closed  church,  to  the  eminence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  commanding  a 
view,  on  the  one  side,  of  the  Grampian  hills,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  the  fertile  "  Links  of  the  Forth," 
and  performed  divine  worship  on  that  spot  asso- 
ciated with  not  a  few  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

At  Perth,  the  civic  authorities  received  intima- 
tion of  the  Assembly's  sentence  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  When  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  church 
he  found  the  doors  shut,  and  the  civic  magnates 
guarding  them  with  mace  and  halberts.  Advanc- 
ing to  the  main  entrance,  Mr.  Wilson  three  times 
demanded  admission  in  the  name  of  his  Divine 
Master,  and  each  time  he  met  with  a  peremptory 
refusal.  The  immense  multitude  which  thronged 
the  streets  became  indignant,  and  were  about  to 
stone  the  civil  authorities  for  their  treatment  of 
the  venerable  clergyman.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
commanding  dignity,  turned  to  the  vast  assem- 
blage and  exclaimed,  "  No  violence,  my  friends, 
I  implore  you;  the  Master  whom  1  serve  is  the 
Prince  of  peace."  The  popular  fury  was  stayed 
at  once,  and  the  Glover's  Yard  having  been  offered 
as  a  place  of  temporary  meeting,  the  multitude 
adjourned  thither,  and  every  heart  was  thrilled 
when  the  ejected  minister  opened  the  sacred 
volume  and  read  out  as  the  text  of  his  sermon 
the  appropriate  words,  "Let  us  go  forth,  therefore, 
unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach" 
(Heb.  xiii.  13). 
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The  deposition  of  tlie  eight  ministers  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  made  the  breach  between  the 
Secession  and  the  Establishment  final  and  irre- 
parable. Though  deprived  of  the  position  and 
the  emoluments  which  they  had  possessed  as 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  the  great 
body  of  their  respective  congregations  zealously 
adhered  to  their  ministry,  erected  places  of  wor- 
ship for  them,  and  provided  for  their  support. 
Their  cause  was  popular  in  most  of  the  Lowland 
districts  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  applications  made  to  them 
for  supply  of  sermon  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  meet  one  half  of  the  claims  on  their  services. 
"  Had  the  managers  of  the  Secession,"  says  an 
impartial  writer,  "  been  men  after  this  world,  they 
might  have  by  subtle  management  at  once  made 
a  large  and  influential  church.  But  they  evidently 
acted  from  the  beginning  on  simple,  honest  im- 
pulse, without  guile  or  reliance  on  the  arm  of  the 
flesh.  They  made  no  arrangement  for  their  own 
maintenance  as  a  clerical  body.  And  what  seems 
more  remarkable,  they  organized  no  system,  and 
made  no  serious  effort  to  bring  forth  the  great  body 
in  the  church  who  certainly  thought  with  them. 
Peculiar  circumstances  prevented  the  dissentient 
element  from  spontaneously  separating  from  ■  the 
Establishment  in  one  compact  mass.  In  the 
southern  counties,  touching  the  favoured  abode  of 
the  Cameronians,  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
clergy  who  always  approached  their  primitive 
covenanting  spirit.  But  it  was  exactly  their 
preponderance  that  prevented  them,  by  having 


matters  in  their  local  courts  their  own  way,  from 
feeling  the  grievances  of  those  who  in  the  middle 
and  northern  districts  held  the  same  views.  Thus 
the  Secession  came  out  from  that  part  of  the 
church  where  locally  its  principles  were  weakest. 
Hence  a  large  party  remained  in  the  Establish- 
ment thoroughly  discontented  with  its  ruling 
principles,  while  the  Secession  found  in  them 
jealous  rivals  in  religious  fervour,  instead  of  con- 
ducting them  forth  as  ardent  allies.  This  false 
position  naturally  created  much  distrust  and  evil 
blood  between  those  who  should  have  been  rather 
coadjutors  than  opponents."*  The  fiercest  attack 
made  upon  the  motives  and  proceedings  of  the 
Seceders  came  from  one  of  their  former  admirers, 
Mr.  Currie,  minister  of  Kinglassie,  who  was  re- 
warded by  a  donation  of  money  from  the  General 
Assembly  for  this  acceptable  service  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  defence  of  the  brethren 
devolved  on  Mr.  Wilson  of  Perth,  whose  reply 
to  Mr.  Currie  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  contro- 
versial writing. 

It  need  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Seceders  were  discountenanced  by  the  higher 
ranks,  who  regarded  them  as  turbulent  and  dis- 
affected persons;  but  they  were  also  frequently 
insulted  and  ill-used  by  the  mob.  Occasionally, 
at  an  open-air  meeting,  the  adjoining  heath  or 
furze  was  set  on  fire  to  annoy  the  worshippers. 
Sometimes  the  pulpit  was  broken  to  pieces,  and 
at  other  times  evil-disposed  persons,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  game, 
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kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  congregation.  The  "  tent  "  in 
which  the  ministers  officiated  had  frequently 
to  be  guarded  by  a  band  of  stout  young  men,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  overturned.  "At  St.  An- 
drews such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  connected 
themselves  with  the  congregation  of  Abernethy 
were  regularly,  on  their  way  home  from  public 
worship,  attacked  by  a  mob  and  pelted  with 
stones,  or  otherwise  abused.  One  of  them  was 
accustomed  to  say,  4  Could  our  neighbours  be 
convinced  that  they  confer  an  honour  in  thus 
accounting  us  worthy  to  suffer  injury  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel,  they  would  soon  desist  from  their 
present  practices.'  "* 

Sites  for  places  of  worship  were  not  unfre- 
quently  refused  by  the  great  landlords;  and  in 
various  instances  tenants  were  threatened  with 
ejection  from  their  farms  if  they  permitted  the 
Scceders  to  assemble  for  divine  service  on  their 
fields  or  gave  them  any  countenance.  The  earl 
of  Belhaven,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  East 
Lothian,  having  threatened  to  deprive  one  of  his 
tenants  of  his  lease  because  he  chose  to  attend 
a  Secession  place  of  worship,  received  from  him 
the  following  dignified  reply  : — "  My  lord,  my 
grandfather,  father,  and  myself,  have  all  been  com- 
fortable as  tenants  on  your  lordship's  estate  ;  but 
we  never  surrendered  our  consciences  to  you : 
and  if  your  lordship  is  resolved  to  be  the  first  per- 
secutor in  East  Lothian,  for  conscience'  sake,  I 
am  determined  to  be  the  first  in  submitting  to 
persecution." 

George  Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher,  was 
at  this  period  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  had 
for  some  time  been  corresponding  with  thcErskines, 
with  whose  position  and  proceedings  he  had  ex- 
pressed deep  sympathy.  They  invited  him  to 
visit  Scotland,  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  "  If  you  could  find  freedom  to 
company  with  us,"  wrote  Ebenezer  Erskinc  to 
him  in  June,  1741,  "to  preach  with  us  and  for 
us,  and  to  accept  of  our  advice  in  your  work 
while  in  this  country,  it  might  contribute  much 
to  weaken  the  enemies'  hands,  and  to  strengthen 
ours  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  when  the  strength 
of  the  battle  is  against  us."  Mr.  Erskine  had 
probably  been  led  to  hope  that  the  great  pulpit 
orator  would  cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  in  conse- 

*  Christian  Repository,  iv.  8. 


quence  of  the  statements  which  he  had  made  in 
his  correspondence  with  Ralph  Erskine,  who  had 
laid  fully  before  him  the  position  of  the  Secedcrs 
and  their  principles  in  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment. In  his  answers  to  their  communications 
Whitefield  had  stated,  "  that  he  was  willing  to  sit 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Associate  Presbytery  and 
learn  the  way  of  Christ  more  fully;"  and  that  lie 
was,  perhaps,  more  of  their  mind  as  to  many  things 
than  they  were  aware  of.  The  Seceders  were 
engaged  in  carrying  forward  an  important  work, 
in  which  in  their  estimation  the  best  interests  of 
the  church  and  of  the  country  were  involved,  and 
it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  desire  the 
assistance  of  the  distinguished  preacher  in  a  strug- 
gle which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
the  work  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  that 
they  should  deprecate  his  making  no  distinction 
between  them  and  their  adversaries.  "  Such  is 
the  situation  01  affairs  among  us,"  wrote  Ralph 
Erskine  on  the  10th  of  April,  1741,  "that  unless 
you  come  with  a  design  to  meet  and  abide  with 
us,  particularly  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  and 
to  make  your  public  appearances  in  the  places 
especially  of  their  concern,  or  by  their  counsel, 
direction,  cr  advice,  I  would  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  your  coming;  lest  it  should  seem 
equally  to  countenance  our  persecutors  and  those 
who  arc  opposing  the  work  of  reformation  among 
our  hands.  Your  fame  would  occasion  a  flocking 
to  you  to  whatever  side  you  would  turn,  and  if  it 
should  be  in  their  pulpits  (as  no  doubt  some  of 
them  wTould  urge),  we  know  how  it  would  be 
improven  against  us  ;  Ave  have  been  sometimes 
already  upbraided  with  your  having  more  of  the 
Lord's  presence  than  we,  and  yet  never  separating 
from  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  of 
their  corruptions."* 

Whitefield,  however,  "  could  not  altogether 
come  into"  such  views.  He  frankly  stated  that, 
instead  of  connecting  himself  with  any  particular 
party,  he  intended  to  visit  Scotland  "only  as  an 
occasional  preacher,  to  preach  the  simple  gospel  to 
all  who  were  willing  to  hear  him,  of  whatever 
denomination ;  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  him 
to  join  in  a  reformation  as  to  church  government 
any  further  than  he  had  light  given  him  from 
above ;  and  he  begged  that  the  Presbytery  would 
not  be  offended  if  in  all  things  he  could  not 
immediately  fall  in  with  them."  To  this  letter  a 
*  Gillies'  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  275. 
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candid  and  affectionate  reply  was  sent  by  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  pointedly  disclaiming  any  party  views  or 
projects.  "  All  intended  by  us  at  present,"  lie 
says,  "  is  that  when  you  come  to  Scotland  your 
way  may  be  such  as  not  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  corrupt  clergy  and  judicatories,  who  are 
carrying  on  a  course  of  defection,  worming  out  a 
faithful  ministry  from  the  land,  and  the  power  of 
religion  with  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  your 
great  Master's  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  We  ourselves  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  promiscuously  who  are  willing  to  hear  us. 
But  we  preach,  not  upon  the  call  and  invitation  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  the  people,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  your  own  practice  now  in  England ;  and  should 
this  also  be  your  way  when  you  come  to  Scotland 
it  could  do  the  Associate  Presbytery  no  harm."* 
To  this  letter  Whitefield  replied  that  he  would 
come  simply  to  preach  the  gospel, and  to  be  received 
as  an  occasional  itinerant  preacher  by  all,  and  not 
to  enter  into  any  particular  connection  whatever. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1741,  the  great  evangelist 
arrived  at  Leith  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  Dunfermline,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  his  first  appearance  in  public  in 
the  pulpit  of  Ralph  Erskine.  There  was  much 
in  common  between  the  two  preachers,  and  White- 
field  seems  to  have  cherished  a  warm  affection  for 
his  genial  Scottish  fellow-labourer.  Whitefield, 
in  a  private  discussion  with  Erskine  on  their  pecu- 
liar views,  conceded  so  far  to  the  presbyterian  prin- 
ciples of  the  Seceder,  as  to  state  that  he  was  ordained 
in  the  days  of  his  ignorance,  when  he  knew  no 
better;  but  if  it  were  to  be  done  again,  he  would 
not  accept  of  ordination  by  a  bishop.  But  when 
urged  to  confine  his  ministrations  to  the  Seceders, 
or  at  least  to  preach  under  their  auspices,  he 
boldly  declared  that  he  could  refuse  no  call  to 
preach  Christ,  whoever  gave  it.  "  Were  it  a  Jesuit 
or  a  Mahometan,"  he  said,  "  I  would  embrace  it 
for  testifying  against  them."  Whitefield  preached 
that  night  in  the  meeting-house  at  Dunfermline, 
but  he  immediately  afterwards  set  off  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  preached  in  the  Canongate 
church.  While  in  the  metropolis,  he  also  preached 
on  the  grounds  connected  with  the  Orphan  Hos- 
pital. When  he  had  finished  his  discourse  on  this 
occasion,  a. Quaker  saluted  him,  "Friend  George," 
said  he,  "  I  am  as  thou  art.  I  am  for  bringing  all 
to  the  life  and  power  of  the  ever-living  God ;  and 

*  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Erskine,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eraser,  p.  4_'4. 


therefore,  if  thou  wilt  not  quarrel  with  me  about 
my  hat,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee  about  thy 
gown."  * 

In  the  beginning  of  August  Whitefield  returned 
to  Dunfermline,  to  hold  a  friendly  discussion  with 
the  Seceders  respecting  the  points  at  issue  between 
them,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  form  of 
church  government.  They  were  anxious  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  presbyterian  form  alone  was 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God ;  but  Whitefield 
declared  that  he  regarded  church  government  as  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance,  and  that  he  had  no 
freedom  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  England, 
with  which  he  was  in  communion,  unless  they 
cast  him  out.  It  is  alleged  by  his  biographer 
that,  on  asking  the  Seceders  what  they  wished 
him  to  do,  their  answer  was,  "  That  they  did  not 
desire  him  to  subscribe  immediately  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  but  to  preach  only  for  them 
until  he  had  farther  light."  "Why  only  for  them  V 
asked  Mr.  Whitefield.  Mr  R.  Erskine  replied, 
"  They  were  the  Lord's  people."  Mr.  Whitefield 
then  asked,  "Were  no  other  the  Lord's  people  but 
themselves  ?  If  not,  and  if  others  were  the  devil's 
people,  they  had  more  need  to  be  preached  to; 
that  for  his  part  all  places  were  alike  to  him ;  and 
that  if  the  pope  would  lend  him  his  pulpit  he 
would  gladly  proclaim  in  it  the  righteousness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  But  Whitefield  himself  frankly 
acknowledged  that  his  journals  and  letters,  from 
which  these  statements  were  copied,  contained 
many  inaccuracies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  serious  mistake  to  assert  that  the  Seceders 
wished  him  to  preach  only  for  them;  for  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  had 
explicitly  declared  that  they  had  no  such  wish 
and  made  no  such  request.  But  Whitefield  was 
too  liberal  in  his  principles,  and  too  indifferent  to 
mere  ecclesiastical  systems,  to  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  Seceders  about  Presbytery  and  the 
Covenants.  His  mission  was  preaching,  and  not 
organization.  "  In  every  building,"  he  said,  "there 
were  outside  and  inside  workmen,  and  the  latter 
was  his  province."  But  one  holding  these  prin- 
ciples was  not  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of 
those  Avho  maintained  with  the  Seceders,  that 
"  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  was  precious."  On 
this  ground  they  parted,  and  the  Methodist  leader 
henceforth  preached  either  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
Established  clergy  or  in  the  open  air.  Immense 
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crowds  collected  to  listen  to  his  powerful  oratory. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  contributed  by  his 
hearers  for  the  support  of  his  orphan  school  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  he  was  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  towns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Stirling,  Paisley,  and  Irvine. 

At  this  period  a  revival  of  religion  took  place 
in  the  parish  of  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow,  which 
excited  great  attention  throughout  Scotland.  It 
began  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the 
pastor  of  the  parish,  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and 
good  abilities,  but  who  had  never  attained  high 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  Early  in  the  year  1742 
his  parishioners  manifested  such  an  unusual  degree 
of  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  interests,  that  their 
minister  was  constrained  to  preach  to  them  almost 
daily,  and  to  request  the  assistance  of  his  brethren 
from  other  parishes  to  carry  on  the  work.  Among 
others,  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  a  preacher  of  great 
celebrity,  and  brother  of  Professor  M'Laurin  of 
Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Webster  of  Edinburgh ;  Willison 
of  Dundee,  and  other  well  known  clergymen, 
preached  to  the  multitudes,  who  from  adjacent 
parishes,  as  well  as  from  Cambuslang,  crowded 
around  the  "  tent"  in  the  open  air.  A  similar  mani- 
festation of  religious  feeling  took  place  at  the  same 
time  at  Kilsyth,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
James  Robe. 

Meanwhile  Whitefield  had  returned  to  England; 
but  in  June  he  revisited  Scotland,  and  speedily 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  "  Cambuslang  Work," 
as  it  was  termed.  His  impassioned  oratory  greatly 
increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  his  vehe- 
ment appeals  threw  large  numbers  of  his  audience 
almost  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  Some  wept  and 
trembled,  others  fainted,  some  shrieked,  beat  upon 
their  breasts,  and  tossed  their  arms  wildly  about, 
and  others  shouted  out  vociferous  prayers  for 
mercy  or  ecstatic  thanksgivings  for  deliverance 
from  guilt.  Some  even  professed  to  see  visions, 
and  to  have  received  divine  revelations.  The 
excitement  reached  its  culminating  point  at  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  month  of 
August,  when  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  assembled.  The  multitude  was  divided 
into  three  separate  congregations.  Fourteen  minis- 
ters preached  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
twenty-five  tables  were  filled  with  communicants. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  Whitefield  rose 
up  to  deliver  the  concluding  address  to  the  whole 
multitude,  seated  opposite  the  tent  on  a  green  bank 


which  ascended  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
from  the  margin  of  a  little  stream.  The  scene  was 
remarkably  imposing,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  passionate  oratory  of  the  great  preacher  was 
singularly  impressive.  The  whole  audience  was 
melted  in  tears.* 

In  spite  of  much  that  was  objectionable  in  these 
exciting  scenes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great 
and  permanent  good  was  in  many  instances  effected 
by  the  exhortations  of  the  preachers.  Nine  years 
afterwards  Mr.  M'Culloch,  describing  this  revival, 
had  to  lament  that  many  who  had  professed  to  be 
converted  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith ;  but  still 
he  spoke  of  hundreds  who  from  that  time  forward 
had  been  evidently  changed  in  their  characters- 
and  reformed  in  their  lives.  The  "  Cambuslang 
Work,"  however,  was  of  course  regarded  with 
disapprobation  by  the  predominant  party  in  the 
church  as  the  delusion  of  heated  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics,  and  even  the  Seceders  condemned  it  as 
an  "  infernal  delusion."  They  went  so  far  as  to 
appoint  a  solemn  fast  to  be  held  on  account  "  of 
the  awful  symptoms  of  the  Lord's  anger  with  this 
church  and  land  in  sending  them  strong  delu- 
sion that  they  should  believe  a  lie,  particularly 
where  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  Reformation 
principles  of  this  church  was  emitted  after  all  other 
means  had  proved  ineffectual."  In  fulminating 
this  testimony  against  "the  present  awful  work 
upon  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  men  going  on  at 
Cambuslang"  the  Seceders  were  cordially  supported 
by  the  old  Cameronians  or  Macmillanites,  as  they 
were  then  termed,  who  published  "  The  Declara- 
tion, Protestation,  and  Testimony  of  the  Suffering 
Remnant  of  the  anti-Popish,  anti-Lutheran,  anti- 
Prelatic,  anti-Whitefieldian,  anti-Erastian,  anti- 
Sectarian,  true  Presbyterian  Church  of  Christ  in 
Scotland,  against  Mr.  George  Whitefield  and  his 
encouragers,  and  against  the  work  at  Cambuslang 
and  other  places."  They  denounced  "  the  Laodi- 
cean ministers,  whose  ways  were  such  as  might 
astonish  the  heavens,  and  make  them  horribly 
afraid;"  they  charged  them  with  changing  their 
paths,  "  by  going  in  the  way  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Sihor  and  the  river,  even 
the  poisonablc  puddles  of  Prelacy  and  Sectarian- 
ism;" they  pronounced  Whitefield  "an  abjured 
prelatic  hireling,  of  as  lax  toleration  principles  as 
any  that  ever  set  up  for  the  advancing  of  the  king- 

*  Robe's  Narrative.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieflf's  Life  of  Erskinc,  pp. 
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dom  of  Satan;"  they  said  his  followers  were  "like 
the  children  of  Israel  when,  in  an  unsanctified  fit 
of  madness,  they  danced  about  the  golden  calf  to 
the  dishonour  of  God  and  their  own  shame;"  and, 
finally,  they  declared  that  it  looked  "  as  if  the 
devil  had  come  down  to  Scotland,  having  great 
power,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  but  a  short 
time."  * 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  Seceders  towards 
Whitefield  and  the  Cambuslang  revival,  and  the 
controversies  in  which  they  were  in  consequence 
engaged,  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
retard  their  progress  and  excite  hostile  feelings 
towards  them  in  the  minds  of  many  good  men 
throughout  the  country.  Still  their  cause  "  grew 
and  multiplied."  A  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents joined  their  divinity  hall,  and  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  under  their  auspices.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  even  from 
America  there  came  requests  for  a  supply  of 
preachers.  In  five  years  the  Presbytery  expanded 
into  a  Synod,  consisting  of  thirty  settled  and 
thirteen  vacant  congregations,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  at  Stirling  in  1745,  the  memorable  year 
of  the  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  the  Established  Church 
were  largely  occupied  with  discussions  arising 
out  of  disputed  settlements,  which  almost  invari- 
ably terminated  in  the  induction  of  the  presentee, 
not  unfrequently  by  the  assistance  of  military 
force,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people.  A 
change  had  come  over  many  of  the  ministers  in 
regard  to  both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  their 
sermons,  and  charges  of  unsoundness  in  the 
faith,  Arminianism,  and  Socinianism,  were  brought 
against  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
ruling  party.  The  trial  of  Professor  Leechman, 
of  Glasgow,  for  his  alleged  heretical  notions  on 
the  subject  of  prayer,  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  terminated 
in  his  acquittal  by  the  Assembly  of  1744.  In  the 
midst  of  these  discussions  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
the  establishment  of  the  Ministers  Widows'  Fund, 
a  most  useful  and  much  needed  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence, for  which  the  church  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Webster,  minister  of  the  Tol- 
booth  Church,  Edinburgh,  who  was  not  only  a 
most  popular  preacher,  but  a  profound  statistician. 
In  the  laborious  calculations  necessary  for  the 
institution  of  this  fund,  which  has  proved  a  great 
*  Burton,  ii.  341. 


blessing  to  many  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans, 
he  received  important  assistance  from  Dr.  Robert 
Wallace,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Giles' 
Church,  Edinburgh,  an  able  mathematician  and 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Numbers  of  Mankind,"  which  contains  the  germ 
of  the  principles  afterwards  developed  by  Malthus 
in  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Population." 

The  Seceders  had  signally  displayed  their 
loyalty  during  the  insurrection  of  1745,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  had  even  taken  up  arms  in  support 
of  the  government  and  the  reigning  family.  But 
scarcely  had  the  rebellion  been  suppressed  when 
an  unhappy  controversy  broke  out  respecting  the 
religious  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  burgesses  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth.  It  ran  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  I  protest  before  God  and  your 
lordships  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm  and  authorized  by  the  law  thereof,  and 
shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Eoman  religion  called 
papistry."  One  party  affirmed  that  by  "  the 
religion  professed  "  was  meant  the  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  therefore  the  oath  was  a  virtual 
approval  of  the  Established  Church  with  all  its 
existing  errors  and  defects  ;  while  another  party, 
with  the  Erskines  at  their  head,  declared  that 
they  felt  no  scruples  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
the  oath  referred  only  to  the  true  religion  as  pro- 
fessed by  themselves  and  embodied  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  national  church.  The  former 
declared  that  the  burgess  oath  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  Secession  Testimony,  and  that 
any  Seceder  who  took  that  oath  was  virtually 
guilty  of  perjury  ;  while  the  more  moderate  party 
urged  that  the  point  at  issue  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  mutual  forbearance,  as  being  one  of 
those  things  "  which  were  never  made  matter 
of  testimony  in  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

A  furious  controversy  raged  between  the  two 
parties,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Sel- 
dom has  the  truth  of  Father  Paul's  remark  been 
more  strikingly  verified  :  "In  verbal  contentions 
the  smallness  of  the  difference  often  nourishes 
the  obstinacy  of  the  parties."  "  So  sharp  was  the 
contention  "  between  them  that  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  April,  1747,  after  several  long  and 
stormy  discussions,  an  entire  separation  took  place 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  the  new 
church  was  split  up  into  two  rival  synods.  Those 
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who  condemned  the  swearing  of  the  burgess  oath 
as  sinful  and  inconsistent  with  the  Covenant  and 
the  Secession  Testimony  were  called  Anti- 
burghers,"  and  the  other  party,  who  contended 
that  it  should  not  be  made  a  term  of  communion, 
were  designated  "Burghers."  The  latter  made 
several  earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  extreme  party,  but  without  success. 
The  Anti-burghers  not  only  refused  to  agree 
to  a  proposal  that  the  contending  parties  should 
hold  a  joint  meeting  for  prayer  and  friendly  con- 
ference, but  denounced  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Secession  and  their  adherents  as  contumacious 
schismatics,  and  ultimately  went  the  length  of 
passing  sentence  of  deposition  and  excommunica- 
tion with  all  due  formality  on  Messrs.  Ebenezer 
and  Ralph  Erskine,  James  Fisher,  and  the  other 
ministers  who  had  adopted  a  different  view  from 
theirs  respecting  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
burgess  oath.  This  bitter  and  factious  quarrel 
about  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  a  disputed  clause 
in  an  oath  was  the  fertile  source  of  alienation 
between  brethren,  and  of  unhallowed  strife  and 
contention,  which  must  for  a  season  have  greatly 
weakened  the  moral  influence  of  the  Secession  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Established  Church.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, this  hostility  between  the  Burghers  and  the 
Antiburghers  gradually  subsided,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  cordiality  ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  seventy  years  the  two  bodies 
were  again  united  into  one  church. 

These  divisions  among  the  Seceders  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  the  dominant  party  in 
the  national  church  to  have  regained  their  lost 
influence  with  the  people  ;  but  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  it  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Secession  and  to  conciliate  the  dissatisfied  mem- 
bers of  their  own  communion,  they  became  still 
more  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion and  the  more  resolute  in  enforcing  the  law 
of  patronage.  "  The  language  of  the  majority  in 
Assemblies  at  this  time,"  says  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Moncricff,*  "  universally  was  that  the  Secession 
from  the  church,  instead  of  increasing,  was  on 
the  decline,  and  that  the  superior  character  and 
talents  of  the  Established  clergy  were  gradually 
weakening  its  resources,  and  would  ultimately 
exhaust  them.  Experience  has  not  verified  these 
sanguine  expectations.     The  people,  disgusted 
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with  unsuccessful  processes  before  the  Assembly, 
relinquished  the  plan  of  their  predecessors,  and 
came  seldom  to  the  Assembly  with  appeals  from 
the  sentences  of  the  inferior  courts  appointing 
the  settlement  of  presentees  whom  they  resisted. 
But  they  began  to  do  more  quietly,  or  with  less 
observation  than  formerly,  what  was  not  less 
unfriendly  to  the  Establishment.  In  ordinary 
cases  they  now  leave  the  church  courts  to  execute 
their  sentences  without  opposition,  and  set  them- 
selves immediately  to  rear  a  meeting  house,  which 
very  frequently  carries  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish."  This  state  of  compara- 
tive quiescence,  however,  was  not  produced  with- 
out severe  and  protracted  struggles,  and  for  many 
years  the  disputes  in  the  church  courts  respecting 
the  settlement  of  ministers  were  incessant.  During 
the  period  between  1740  and  1750  there  were 
upwards  of  fifty  cases  of  disputed  settlements 
brought  before  the  supreme  court.  The  scenes 
described  by  Burnet  in  1670,  when  the  learned 
episcopalian  was  "  amazed  to  see  a  poor  common- 
alty (cottagers  and  servants)  so  capable  to  argue 
upon  points  of  government,"  were  now  repeated 
in  the  presence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and 
there  were  instances  in  which  plain  countrymen 
made  their  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  a  reclaiming  congregation, 
and  did  so  successfully,  "  notwithstanding  the 
jibes  and  brow-beatings  of  insolent  counsel."  In 
1739  Robert  Halley,  a  weaver,  and  John  Gray, 
mason,  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  as 
commissioners  from  the  parish  of  Madderty  to 
oppose  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Blackie,  who  had 
accepted  a  presentation  without  a  call  from  the 
congregation.  "  The  two  commissioners,"  says 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  day,  "  though  but 
poor  labouring  men,  acquitted  themselves  to  the 
admiration  of  all  present  by  their  eloquence,  con- 
nection, good  sense,  knowledge  of  the  constitution, 
forms,  and  discipline  of  the  church,  advancing 
nothing  without  proper  quotations.  One  of  them 
being  called  upon  by  the  counsel  to  vouch  author- 
ity for  a  certain  assertion,  his  back  got  up  with 
so  holy  an  indignation  at  being  interrupted,  that 
he  gave  such  a  repartee  as  must  have  ruffled  the 
patience  of  any  other  than  the  learned  gentle- 
man." This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  case. 
In  1740,  when  a  presentee  was  resisted  by  the 
parishioners  of  Bowden,  "  there  appeared  AValter 
Heatley,  the  miller  of  Bowden's  man  (or  servant), 
25 
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commissioner  for  the  Christian  people,  who  appealed 
to  the  '  Book  of  discipline '  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  deter- 
mined contrary  thereto,  or  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
truth."  * 

The  disputes  between  the  patrons  and  the 
people  respecting  the  appointment  of  ministers 
were  not  always  confined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  About  the  year  1750  some  of  the  patrons, 
on  being  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  intrude  a 
presentee  into  a  parish  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  enforce 
their  legal  rights,  and  thus  raised  the  important 
question  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
courts  in  the  settlement  of  ministers.  In  the  case 
of  Dunse  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  that  they  would  arrest  the  proceedings  of 
the  Presbytery,  by  forbidding  them  to  moderate  a 
call  at  large,  or  to  settle  any  other  man  than  the 
presentee.  But  at  that  period  the  civil  courts  posi- 
tively refused  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  "  This  con- 
clusion the  lords  would  not  meddle  with,  because 
that  was  interfering  with  the  power  of  ordination 
or  internal  policy  of  the  church,  with  which  the 
lords  had  nothing  to  do."  f  Several  decisions  of 
a  similar  character  were  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Session  at  this  period,  indicating  clearly  that  in 
the  opinion  of  that  court,  while  it  was  within  their 
province  to  determine  whether  the  proper  person 
had  been  inducted  into  the  benefice,  and  to  whom 
the  stipend  should  be  paid,  they  were  not  entitled 
to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  proceedings  of  the 
church  either  in  conferring  or  withholding  ordina- 
tion. If  a  preacher  who  had  been  ordained  by  a 
Presbytery  was  found  not  to  have  a  legal  claim  to 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice  according  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  the  Court  of  Session  decided  that  he 
should  not  receive  it,  but  peremptorily  refused  to 
annul  his  ordination,  or  to  enjoin  the  Presbytery 
to  ordain  and  induct  the  person  to  whom  the  legal 
presentation  had  been  given.  In  the  memorable 
case  of  Lanark  the  Presbytery  sustained  a  call  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Dick,  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  ministers  in  the  church.  The  case  was 
carried  before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  from  that 
court  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  Mr.  Dick  had  been  illegally  inducted 
as  minister  of  the  parish,  and  that  a  Mr.  Gray,  the 
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nominee  of  the  crown  and  the  town  council,  was 
legally  entitled  to  the  benefice;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  courts  of  law  to  eject  the  former 
and  induct  the  latter  into  the  living.  Mr.  Dick 
continued  for  four  years  in  the  position  of  minister 
of  the  parish,  discharging  all  the  pastoral  duties  of 
the  office,  but  without  receiving  any  portion  of  the 
stipend.  * 

The  General  Assembly  at  this  period  turned  its 
attention  to  the  augmentation  of  the  stipends  in 
the  small  livings  of  the  church,  many  of  which 
were  totally  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly  of  1749  by  overtures  from  five  synods 
and  twenty-five  presbyteries — a  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  grievance  was  felt.  It  appeared  that 
the  average  stipend  of  the  clergy  at  that  period  did 
not  exceed  fifty-two  pounds — a  sum  which  was 
certainly  quite  inadequate  for  the  support  of  a 
minister  and  his  family.  "  If,"  argued  one  of  the 
speakers,  "  the  settlement  made  in  our  favour  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  was  only  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  these  purposes,  then  it 
must  fall  vastly  short  of  a  reasonable  stipend  now 
when  the  value  of  money  is  so  remarkably  fallen, 
and  the  price  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries  so 
universally  increased.  If  the  stipend  at  a  medium 
falls  so  far  below  the  necessary  expense  of  our 
character  and  of  the  times  we  live  in,  what  must 
be  the  case  when  we  take  off  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  livings  above  seventy  pounds,  eighty 
pounds,  ninety  pounds,  and  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  come  to  the  remaining  six  hundred  ministers 
whose  benefices  do  not  exceed  some  sixty  pounds, 
some  fifty  pounds,  some  forty  pounds,  some  thirty 
pounds — the  pay  of  a  land-waiter,  or  the  lowest 
excise  officer?" f  As  the  result  of  the  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  report  their 
opinion  to  next  Assembly.  In  1750  the  commit- 
tee reported  that,  after  a  careful  inquiry  as  to  the 
stipends  in  eight  hundred  parishes,  they  found  that 
there  was  one  under  twenty-five  pounds,  three 
above  twenty- five  pounds  and  under  thirty  pounds, 
more  than  two  hundred  under  fifty  pounds,  and 
all  except  a  few  so  poor,  that  all  the  stipends  in 
the  Scottish  Church  did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  while  the  unexhausted  teinds  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.    It  was  recommended  by 
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the  committee  that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to 
raise  the  minimum  stipend  from  eight  chaldcrs,  at 
which  it  was  fixed  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  ten 
chalders,  or  their  value  in  money.  After  a  keen 
discussion,  in  which  the  elders  vehemently  resisted 
the  proposal,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  a  depu- 
tation, headed  by  the  moderator,  Dr.  Cuming,  was 
appointed  to  proceed  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  report  before  the  government,  and 
requesting  an  augmentation.  But  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  roused  the  fierce 
opposition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  noted  for  the  niggardly 
spirit  which  they  have  displayed  in  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Professing  to  hold  with  the 
earl  of  Marchmont  that  the  purity  and  poverty  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  her  main  support, 
they  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  keep  the 
ministers  of  that  church  in  a  state  of  penury. 
They  held  county  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  augmentation  scheme  in  no 
measured  terms.  "  It  was  indecent,"  they  urged. 
"  to  plead  that  the  expense  of  living  was  increased ; 
for  ministers,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  luxury 
which  was  corrupting  the  nation,  should  be  pat- 
terns of  frugality  to  their  flocks.  It  was  untrue 
to  allege  that  the  present  stipends  were  not  suffi- 
cient, for  instances  could  be  given  of  economical 
ministers  laying  out  their  yearly  savings  at 
interest."  * 

The  deputation  proceeded  to  London  and  laid 
their  case  before  the  government,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  They  also  circulated  a  state- 
ment of  their  claims  among  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  strove  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  leading  men  on  both  sides  ;  but  all 
was  in  vain.  After  some  months  of  anxious  and 
harassing  working  and  waiting,  they  found  that 
the  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  was  too 
strong  to  be  overcome.  The  heritors  retained 
possession  of  the  unexhausted  teinds,  and  made 
the  dominant  party  in  the  church  feel  that,  though 
they  were  well  contented  to  make  use  of  them  in 
violating  the  Revolution  settlement  and  the  rights 
of  the  people,  they  were  nevertheless  determined 
not  to  refund  any  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  in  their  possession. 

One  of  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Scottish 
heritors  against  the  augmentation  scheme,  was  the 
insubordination  of  many  Presbyteries  in  refusing 
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j  to  enforce  the  law  of  patronage.  A  paper  had 
been  circulated  among  the  members  of  Parliament, 
affirming  that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring 
i  patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
systematically  violated,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the 
clergy  held  their  livings  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
"  It  appears,"  so  ran  this  document,  "  that  the 
Presbyteries  of  Scotland  pay  very  little  or  no  regard 
to  this  law,  and  that  in  direct  disobedience  to  it 
they  frequently  refuse  to  enter  the  patron's  pre- 
sentee, and  for  the  most  part  moderate  the  call 
of  another  person  named  to  them  by  the  Christian 
people  as  they  are  called — the  heritors  or  the 
elders.  It  is  therefore  submitted  that  a  great  part 
of  the  persons  who  now  apply  to  Parliament  for 
relief  with  respect  to  their  stipends,  became  en? 
titled  to  these  by  a  breach  and  in  opposition  to  a 
law  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  that 
in  case  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  shall  incline  to 
indulge  the  clergy  with  any  alleviation  of  the  law 
as  to  these  matters,  they  will  at  the  same  time 
make  effectual  provisions  for  enforcing  a  due 
obedience  to  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  Queen  Anne." 
It  was  well  known  that  this  paper  had  prejudiced 
many  of  the  English  members  of  Parliament 
against  the  proposal  to  augment  the  stipends  of 
the  ministers.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  on  the  policy  of  the 
church  courts,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
stimulate  their  resolution  to  apply  the  law  of 
patronage  more  stringently  than  had  hitherto 
been  done.  The  popular  party,  as  its  older  mem- 
bers passed  away,  had  gradually  abandoned  their 
original  ground;  and  instead  of  contending  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  pastors,  they 
now  asked  nothing  more  than  that  a  call  from  the 
heritors  and  elders  was  necessary  to  constitute  on 
Scripture  grounds  the  relation  between  pastor  and 
people.  The  Moderates,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted that,  though  it  was  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
encouraging  the  presentee  to  obtain  a  call  or  con- 
currence from  as  many  of  the  parishioners  as  could 
be  induced  to  subscribe  such  a  document,  yet  this 
formality  was  not  necessary.  The  former  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  settling  a  minister  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  while  the  latter  were 
not  only  willing  to  assist  in  carrying  through  such 
a  settlement,  but  now  insisted  that  reluctant  Pres- 
byteries should  be  compelled  to  discharge  this 
duty  without  regard  to  the  conscientious  scruples 
which  they  might  plead  as  an  excuso  for  declining 
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to  take  part  in  such  a  proceeding.  The  Moderate 
party  speedily  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  their 
principles  into  effect.  The  Assembly  of  1750 
recommended  their  Commission  "  to  consider  of  a 
method  for  securing  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
of  the  Assembly  "  as  to  presentations  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  "  if  any  Presbyteries  were  disobedient, 
and  did  not  execute  the  sentences  of  this  Assembly 
in  the  particular  causes  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  them,  the  Commission  are  empowered 
to  call  such  Presbyteries  before  them,  and  censure 
them  as  they  shall  see  cause."  This  instruction 
clearly  pointed  to  the  cessation  of  "  riding  com- 
mittees," and  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
compel  Presbyteries,  under  the  threat  of  severe 
censure,  to  carry  into  effect  the  settlement  of  every 
presentee  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  people. 

The  leader  of  the  Moderate  party  at  this  time 
was  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming,  professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
an  able  man,  but  vain,  pompous,  and  irascible. 
A  leader  of  greater  power  and  discretion  was 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  policy  of  the 
party,  and  at  this  juncture  circumstances  brought 
into  the  arena  a  man  of  commanding  intellect, 
extensive  acquirements,  and  polished  manners, 
and  who  combined  with  these  qualifications  great 
skill  in  the  management  of  men — the  Rev. 
William  Robertson,  of  Gladsmuir,  afterwards  the 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  who 
introduced  into  the  Established  Church  that  system 
of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  by  his  name. 

Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk,  states  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy that,  in  1751,  some  friends  and  companions 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  revive  the  "  ancient 
discipline"  of  the  church;  and  "a  select  company 
of  fifteen  were  called  together  in  a  tavern,"  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  to  consult  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  Torphichen  case,  in  which  the 
Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  had  disobeyed  the  order 
of  the  Assembly  to  induct  the  presentee.  The 
leading  ministers  present  at  this  memorable  meet- 
ing were  Jardine,  Blair,  Robertson,  John  Home, 
and  Carlyle  himself,  all  young  men;  and  along 
with  them  were  Provost  Drummond  of  Edinburgh, 
a  Jacobite;  the  Master  of  Ross;  Gilbert  Elliot, 
younger  of  Minto ;  and  Andrew  Pringle,  an  able 
lawyer,  afterwards  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Alemoor,  "The  business  was  talked 
over,"  says  Carlyle,  "and  having  the  advice  of 


these  two  able  lawyers,  Messrs.  Elliot  and  Pringle, 
we  were  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  church,  otherwise  her  govern- 
ment would  be  degraded,  and  everything  depending 
on  her  authority  would  fall  into  confusion." 

There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that 
whatever  abstract  notions  the  new  leader  of  the 
Moderate  party  may  have  formed,  his  advocacy 
of  patronage  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
supreme  court  was  quickened  by  his  own  experience 
of  the  way  in  which  riding  committees  were  handled 
by  an  anti-patronage  mob.  In  1750  a  violent  oppo- 
sition was  made  by  the  parishioners  of  Alloa  to  the 
settlement  of  a  Mr.  James  Syme,  a  friend  and 
near  connection  of  Mr.  Robertson.  The  heritors, 
elders,  and  parishioners,  who  supported  the  cause 
of  the  presentee,  were  soundly  beaten  by  a  violent 
mob  ;  the  edict  was  taken  by  force  from  the 
minister  who  came  to  serve  it ;  and  on  the  day 
which  the  Presbytery  had  fixed  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Syme,  the  mob  again  assembled,  "  rung 
the  bell  from  morning  till  evening,  and  in  the 
afternoon  displayed  a  flag  from  the  steeple  in 
token  of  victory,  none  offering  to  oppose  them."* 
Another  day  was  appointed  for  the  ordination, 
and  four  companies  of  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
the  town  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  riotous 
proceedings.  In  consequence  of  these  precautions 
the  settlement  was  effected  without  any  disturb- 
ance by  a  "riding  committee"  of  Assembly,  and 
among  those  present  was  the  Rev.  William  Robert- 
son of  Gladsmuir.  Several  of  the  parishioners  of 
Alloa  were  soon  after  tried  for  their  riotous  pro- 
ceedings before  the  court  of  justiciary,  convicted, 
fined,  banished,  or  imprisoned,  according  to  their 
criminality.  One  woman,  "  Jean  Nicol,  was 
ordained  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  the  29th 
of  January,  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with 
a  rope,  the  hangman  walking  immediately  behind 
her,  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  in  one  hand  and 
his  whip  in  the  other ;  and  thereafter  she  was  to 
be  confined  to  the  Edinburgh  correction-house,  at 
hard  labour,  till  the  15th  of  May."  These  were 
very  disagreeable  and  untoward  circumstances  to 
all  who  were  involved  in  them.  Not  a  solitary 
individual  of  the  Stirling  Presbytery  attended.  All 
the  services  were  conducted  by  strangers-! 

*  Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  p.  246.  Mr.  Syme 
married  a  sister  of  Principal  Robertson,  and  their  only  daughter  became 
the  mother  of  Lord  Brougham. 

f  Dr.  Struthers'  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  p.  65. 
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A  Mr.  Watson  had  been  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Torphichen ;  but  out  of  a  thousand  adult 
members  of  the  congregation,  only  five  or  six 
could  be  induced  to  sign  his  call.  The  Presbytery 
of  Linlithgow  had  twice  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  Assembly  to  proceed  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  presentee,  and  a  complaint  was  brought 
against  them  for  their  disobedience  before  the 
Assembly  of  1751.  After  a  long  discussion  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Presbytery  should  be  cen- 
sured for  their  conduct,  and  rebuked  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly.  A  motion,  proposed  by  John 
Home  of  Athelstaneford  (afterwards  the  author  of 
the  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  "),  that  the  members  of 
presbytery  should  be  suspended  for  their  contumacy 
was  seconded  by  William  Robertson  of  Gladsmuir, 
in  a  speech  of  great  ability,  but  received  only 
eleven  votes ;  and  Principal  Wishart,  with  twenty- 
one  ministers  and  one  elder,  dissented  even  from 
the  decision  to  censure  the  recusants,  as  being  in 
their  opinion  too  severe  a  sentence.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  obnoxious  presentee  was  carried  into 
effect  by  a  "  riding  committee,"  of  which  John 
Home,  William  Robertson,  and  Hugh  Blair  were 
members,  and  Robertson  preached  and  presided  on 
the  occasion.  This  was  the  last  committee  of  the 
kind  that  was  appointed  for  such  a  purpose. 

In  the  Torphichen  case  the  Moderate  party  were 
only  partially  successful  in  carrying  out  their  new 
principle  of  action,  "  the  subordination  of  judica- 
tories ; "  but  another  disputed  settlement  soon 
arose  which  afforded  them  another  opportunity  of 
enforcing  their  views,  though  their  victory  was 
dearly  purchased.  A  Mr.  Richardson  had  obtained 
a  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Inver- 
keithing  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
including  all  the  elders  except  one,  protested 
against  his  settlement.  The  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, in  consequence,  refused  to  induct  him, 
and  the  Synod  of  Fife  proved  equally  refractory. 
The  Commission  of  Assembly,  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1751,  ordered  the  Presbytery  to  proceed 
without  farther  delay  with  the  settlement  of  the 
presentee,  under  pain  of"  a  very  high  censure  "  in 
case  of  disobedience.  But  when  the  Commission 
again  met  in  March,  1752,  it  was  found  that  the 
presentee  was  still  refused  admission  to  the  living. 
The  Commission,  by  a  small  majority,  refused  to 
censure  the  Presbytery  for  their  refusal.  Robertson 
and  his  friends,  Home  and  Blair,  dissented  from 
this  decision,  and  appealed  to  the  Assembly.  The 


reasons  of  dissent,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Robertson,  are  said  to  have  occupied  him  for  six 
weeks,  and  to  have  been  revised  with  the  utmost 
care  by  his  colleagues. 

In  this  elaborate  document,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
Moderate  party,  it  is  argued  "  that  according  to 
the  first  principles  of  all  society,  when  a  public 
regulation  is  once  enacted,  it  is  absolute  ;  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  so  far  superseded, 
that  even  those  who  disapprove  of  it  are  bound 
to  obey  it,  and  put  it  in  execution  if  required,  unless 
it  be  such  a  gross  violation  of  the  original  design 
of  the  society  as  will  justify  a  man  to  resist  the 
supreme  power,  and  seek  the  dissolution  of  the 
society.  Farther,  that  a  church,  even  as  a  society 
of  fallible  men,  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  what 
method  of  external  administration  is  right ;  and 
that,  though  inferiors  disapproved  of  a  judgment 
given  by  a  superior  court,  yet  they  were  bound  to 
put  that  judgment  into  execution  as  the  deed  of 
their  superiors,  for  conscience'  sake,  in  order  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belonged.  If  they  were  not  prepared  to  execute 
the  judgment  of  superior  courts  differing  from 
their  own  private  judgment,  they  should  not  have 
joined  themselves  to  any  church  till  they  had 
found  out  an  assembly  of  infallible  men  ;  and  that 
if  they  had  joined  a  fallible  church,  and  yet  could 
not  conscientiously  execute  its  sentences,  they 
were  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  withdraw.  Again, 
that  presbyterian  church  government  is  distin- 
guished by  two  capital  things — parity  of  ministers 
and  subordination  of  church  courts  ;  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  very  idea  of  a  supreme  judicature 
that  its  sentences  be  absolute  and  final ;  that  such 
a  supreme  judicature  was  the  General  Assembly; 
and  that  disputing  or  disobeying  its  judgments  by 
inferior  courts  was  overturning  the  presbyterian 
constitution  and  setting  up  English  Independency, 
falsely  called  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  answers  to  these  "Reasons"  by  the  Com- 
mission, understood  to  have  been  mainly  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Webster  of  the  Tolbooth  Church, 
Edinburgh,  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  acute  mind.  The  general  principles  laid 
down  as  to  society  are  acknowledged  in  the  main 
to  be  correct ;  while  yet  it  is  shown  that  their 
spirit  requires  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience, 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  reason,  and  the  word  of  God.    It  is 
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answered  first,  that  it  is  not  true  that  in  civil 
society  a  subject  must  either  actively  obey,  or  by 
resistance  to  the  supreme  power  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government;  for  he  may  passively  sub- 
mit to  the  punishments  which  his  sovereign  may 
please  to  inflict  for  disobedience,  and  still  continue 
a  member  of  the  society,  and  claim  its  privileges 
and  immunities.  The  commands  of  authority  will 
never,  it  is  held,  be  an  excuse  for  an  action,  if  that 
action  is  sinful,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  lays 
it  down  as  a  maxim  (chap.  20,  sect.  2),  "  that  the 
requiring  of  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience  is  to 
destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  itself." 
Farther,  they  acknowledge,  that  while  church  cen- 
sures are  to  be  inflicted  by  fallible  men  upon  those 
who  are  guilty  of  transgressing  the  laws  of  Christ, 
yet  they  take  an  important  distinction  between 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Establishment,  and 
maintain  that  as  a  civil  Establishment  she  can 
inflict  no  church  censures  upon  those  who  refuse 
to  obey  her  laws  as  an  Establishment.  Instead  of 
contending  for  the  scriptural  nature  of  an  Estab- 
lishment, they  maintain,  that  when  civil  govern- 
ment annexed  civil  emoluments  to  the  office  of 
the  ministry  on  certain  terms,  and  the  judicatures 
of  the  church  were  intrusted  with  judging  who 
came  up  to  those  terms,  and  who  came  short  of 
them,  the  ministers  were  not  then  acting  in  such 
cases  as  ministers  under  Christ,  but  as  trustees  of 
the  public ;  and  for  any  person  to  disobey  them 
as  trustees,  while  yet  in  that  capacity  they  were 
acting  in  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ, 
was  not  censurable  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 
In  the  present  case  the  disobedience  was  about  a 
mere  civil  enactment — patronage,  and  not  a  church 
matter  at  all.  Farther,  they  were  not  only  acting 
as  mere  trustees  for  the  public,  but  they  were  also 
fallible  men.  It  had,  indeed,  been  said  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Dunfermline  Presbytery  should 
not  have  joined  themselves  to  any  church  till  they 
had  found  out  an  assembly  of  infallible  men  ;  but 
they  had  joined  themselves  to  a  fallible  church, 
honestly  professing  to  be  so,  and  little  expecting 
that  afterwards  it  should  plead  for  an  unreserved 
and  active  obedience  to  all  its  injunctions,  as  if  it 
were  infallible.  This  was  Popery.  Again,  they 
argue  that,  according  to  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government,  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
supreme  court,  and  its  judgments  must  be  absolute 
and  final  ;  yet  as  it  is  the  last  court  of  appeal,  and 


its  judgments  must  take  effect,  it  is  also  the 
supreme  executive  court,  and  in  particular  circum- 
stances can  take  the  carrying  of  its  sentences  into 
its  own  hands,  and  order  them  either  by  presby- 
teries, or  by  committees,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
save  tender  consciences.  For  the  Assembly  to 
require  of  its  members  active  obedience  contrary 
to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  mind  of  Christ, 
savoured  of  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  was 
not  consistent  with  their  own  standards,  "  that  all 
synods  or  councils,  since  the  apostles'  times, 
whether  general  or  particular,  may  err,  and  many 
had  erred;  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the 
rule  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  an  help  to  both." 
Finally,  they  urge  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
principles  warranting  the  espousing  and  publishing 
of  the  most  wild  and  erroneous  opinions  without 
censure,  because  they  plead  for  lenity  only  to  the 
transgressions  of  the  commandments  of  men,  and  not 
for  lenity  towards  the  transgressors  of  the  laws  of 
Christ.  This  is  the  distinction  on  which  their 
whole  pleading  turns.  All  the  laws  of  the  church 
about  patronage,  presentations,  and  stipends,  they 
hold  to  be  human;  and  no  man  is  to  be  ecclesi- 
astically punished  with  the  censures  of  Jesus  for 
not  actively  obeying  them,  otherwise  it  would  be 
an  impious  prostitution  of  the  discipline  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  most  constitutional  way, 
they  acknowledge,  for  the  supreme  judicature  to 
execute  its  sentences,  is  by  its  inferior  courts. 
Passing  over  the  Presbytery,  and  appointing  others 
to  do  the  work,  may  show  that  the  Assembly,  like 
all  other  human  institutions,  has  its  infirmities  ; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance  with  either 
depriving  valuable  and  useful  men  of  their  charges, 
and  the  church  of  their  usefulness,  or  laying  hard 
temptations  before  men  to  violate  and  debauch 
their  consciences — the  very  worst  purposes  that 
either  power  or  authority  can  be  applied  to. 

As  it  was  well  known  that  the  decision  in  the 
Inverkeithing  case  would  determine  which  party 
were  henceforth  to  be  predominant  in  the  church, 
the  Moderates  spared  no  pains  to  secure  their 
ends.  They  laboured  assiduously  and  successfully 
to  return  as  many  as  possible  of  their  friends  to 
the  Assembly,  and  they  placed  in  the  moderator's 
chair  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  their  party,  and  the  recognized  organ  of 
the  government  in  the  court,  though  he  had 
enjoyed  that  dignity  only  three  years  before.  But 
the  object  of  this  step  was  to  show  that  the  earl  of 
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Islay  (afterwards  duke  of  Argyll),  who  had  the 
management  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  was  the  patron 
of  Dr.  Cuming,  was  resolved  to  carry  out  the  new 
policy  of  the  party.  The  earl  of  Leven,  the 
royal  commissioner,  a  rash  outspoken  man,  told 
the  Assembly  explicitly  at  the  outset  what  they 
were  expected  to  do.  "  The  main  intention  of 
your  meeting,"  he  said,  "is  frustrated  if  your 
judgments  and  decisions  are  not  held  to  be  final, 
if  inferior  courts  continue  to  assume  that  liberty 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  too  many 
instances,  of  disputing  and  disobeying  the  decisions 
of  their  superiors.  It  is  now  more  than  high  time 
to  think  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil; 
otherwise  such  anarchy  and  confusion  will  be 
introduced  into  the  church  as  will  inevitably  not 
only  break  us  into  pieces  among  ourselves,  but 
make  us  likewise  the  scorn  and  derision  of  our 
enemies."  He  even  went  a  step  farther  and  ex- 
horted them  to  punish  the  delinquents,  so  as 
"  effectually  to  restrain  others  from  following  their 
unjustifiable  example."  The  lord-advocate,  Wil- 
liam Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Prestongrange,  who 
had  formerly  been  procurator  and  principal  clerk 
of  the  church,  lent  his  influence  also  to  the  party, 
and  openly  avowed  in  the  Assembly  "  that  they 
would  enlighten  the  consciences  of  some  ministers 
through  their  stipends."  The  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  Dunfermline  Presbytery  was  therefore 
settled  beforehand,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  severe 
sentence  should  be  inflicted  on  them  that  others, 
"  seeing,  might  fear." 

The  Inverkeithing  case  was  taken  up  on 
Monday,  18th  of  May.  The  discussion  was  brief, 
and  the  decision  peremptory.  The  speech  of 
Robertson,  who  opened  the  debate,  was  an  echo 
of  "  the  Eeasons  of  Dissent,"  and  was  lauded  by 
his  party  as  logical  and  convincing.  He  was 
seconded  by  his  friend,  John  Home.  The  Com- 
mission were  heard  in  vindication  of  their  refusal 
to  censure  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  but  the 
mind  of  the  Assembly  was  made  up,  and  they 
would  not  allow  either  the  Reasons  of  Dissent  or 
the  Answers  to  be  read.  Without  a  vote  the 
conduct  of  the  Commission  was  condemned,  and 
it  was  found  to  have  exceeded  its  powers.  It  was 
then  resolved  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
two  to  fifty-six,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline 
should  be  appointed  to  meet  at  Inverkeithing  to 
induct  the  presentee  on  the  following  Thursday, 
May  21 ;  that  all  the  members  should  be  ordered 


to  attend  ;  that  five  members  at  least,  instead  of 
three,  the  usual  number,  should  be  a  quorum;  and 
that  every  member  of  the  Presbytery  should  be 
required  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
on  Friday,  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 

On  the  appointed  day  three  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  throughout 
been  willing  to  induct  Mr.  Richardson,  met  in  the 
church  of  Inverkeithing,  but  none  of  the  other 
members  appeared.  Two  of  them  had  indeed  been 
in  the  town  in  the  morning,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade the  congregation  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Assembly;  but  finding  the  people  inexorable, 
they  had  returned  home.  If  the  usual  quorum 
had  remained  unaltered  the  three  willing  members 
would  have  inducted  Mr.  Richardson,  and  then 
the  case  would  have  terminated.  But  the  Assem- 
bly, having  by  an  unnecessary  and  wanton  stretch 
of  authority  raised  the  quorum  to  five,  no  legal 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  had  been  held,  and  the 
settlement  had  not  taken  place. 

On  Friday  the  members  of  Presbytery  were 
called  to  the  bar,  and  made  to  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  After  a  long  discussion  it  was 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-three  to  sixty-five, 
to  depose  one  of  the  six  members  who  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  presentee, 
and  had  given  in  an  "  Humble  Representation  " 
vindicating  their  conduct.  On  the  following  day 
the  refractory  members  were  called  in  one  by  one, 
and  asked  if  they  had  anything  farther  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  explanation  or  retractation.  Three  of 
the  six  showed  indications  of  a  disposition  to  yield. 
Two  said  nothing,  "  and  continued  firm,  neither 
provoking  indignation  nor  beseeching  favour." 
But  Mr.  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  the  last, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  vindicated  his  conduct 
by  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  patronage  was  denounced  as 
"  no  small  grievance  to  the  church,"  and  as  "in- 
consistent with  the  Union  settlement."  This  paper, 
however,  was  not  received,  and  the  Assembly 
hurried  through  the  last  stages  of  this  most  dis- 
creditable transaction.  It  had  been  resolved  on  the 
previous  day  that  one  of  the  recusant  members  of 
the  Dunfermline  Presbytery  should  be  deposed; 
but  still  the  question  remained  to  be  settled,  which 
of  the  six  should  be  singled  out  as  the  victim.  It 
is  evident  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  Moderates  up  to  this 
point,  now  shrunk  from  dealing  the  final  blow ; 
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for  only  fifty-six  voted  in  all,  while  a  hundred  and 
two  declined  to  give  any  vote.  Not  more  than  one 
vote  was  given  against  any  of  the  refractory  presby- 
ters except  Gillespie,  for  whose  deposition  fifty-two 
gave  their  voices.  "  It  should  in  justice  be  added," 
says  Dr.  Struthers,  "that  they  were  mostly  lawyers, 
who  were  sitting  at  the  time  as  elders  in  the 
court."  The  combination  of  dignity  and  Christian 
meekness  with  which  Gillespie  received  his  sen- 
tence, commanded  the  respect  even  of  those  who 
had  cast  him  out  of  the  church.  "  Moderator," 
he  said,  "  I  desire  to  receive  this  sentence  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  pro- 
nounced against  me  with  real  concern  and  awful 
impressions  of  the  divine  conduct  in  it ;  but  I 
rejoice  that  to  me  it  is  given  in  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for 
his  sake." 

Mr.  Gillespie,  who  thus  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things  for  conscience'  sake,  was  a  person  of  high 
reputation  for  piety  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ministerial  duties.  It  was  said  of  him  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  "  the  Church  of 
Scotland  could  boast  of  no  member  more  honest 
and  sincere,  of  no  minister  more  pious  and  faithful ; 
yet  by  an  act  of  church  authority  he  was  singled 
out  as  unworthy  of  her  communion."  His  co- 
presbyters  who  joined  in  his  refusal  to  obey  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly,  were  suspended  "  from 
the  exercise  of  their  offices  in  all  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies,  and  they  remained 
under  this  censure  thirteen  years." 

The  treatment  which  Gillespie  received  at  the 
hands  of  this  Assembly  is  now  condemned  by  all 
parties  in  the  church  and  the  country  as  uncon- 
stitutional, arbitrary,  and  cruel.  "  In  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  Principal 
Robertson's  colleague,  "without  a  libel  or  any 
formal  process  he  was  arraigned,  cast,  and  con- 
demned, merely  for  non-compliance  with  a  par- 
ticular order  of  the  Assembly  appointing  him  to 
have  an  active  hand  in  carrying  a  sentence  into 
execution,  which  in  his  apprehension  he  could  not 
have  done  without  disregarding  the  true  interest, 
the  constitution,  and  standing  laws  of  the  church, 
and  thus  violating  the  solemn  vows  he  had  come 
under  when  he  was  admitted  minister  of  Carnock."* 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Broad  Church  historian 
of  the  Scottish  establishment,  "  to  resist  the  feeling 
that  Gillespie  was  hardly  dealt  with.     His  only 

*  Erskine's  Preface  to  Gillespie's  Essay  on  Temptation. 


crime  was  absence  from  a  presbytery  met  for  a  pur- 
pose of  which  he  disapproved  ;  and  the  induction  of 
Richardson  might  have  been  effected  without  him, 
had  the  Assembly  not  arbitrarily  raised  the  quorum 
from  three  to  five.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
three  men  in  the  Presbytery  willing  to  brave  the 
popular  indignation  by  inducting  the  presentee ; 
it  was  all  that  the  law  required,  and  why  should 
the  Assembly  require  more?  There  was  no  need 
of  wounding  consciences  unnecessarily.  It  looks 
as  if  the  Moderate  party  had  been  resolved,  not 
merely  to  effect  this  settlement,  but  to  crush  the 
party  opposed  to  them.  They  accomplished  their 
end  ;  they  achieved  a  decisive  victory;  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  a  second  schism  in  the  church." 

Mr.  Gillespie  was  of  course  at  once  deprived  of 
his  stipend,  manse,  and  church;  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  following  his  ejection  from 
the  Establishment,  he  preached  in  the  fields. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dunfermline,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  for  him.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
joined  by  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Boston 
of  Etterick,  who  had  renounced  his  connection 
with  the  national  church  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Jedburgh, 
that  he  should  become  their  minister,  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage. 
In  1761  a  'presbytery  was  formed  by  Messrs.  Gil- 
lespie and  Boston,  and  a  Mr.  Collier,  minister  of 
Colinsburgh  in  Fife,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
relief  to  the  Christian  people  from  the  yoke  of 
patronage  and  the  tyranny  of  the  church  courts. 
In  this  manner  originated  that  numerous  and 
respectable  body  of  Dissenters,  termed  the 
RELIEF  CHURCH,  which  in  1846  was  merged 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.* 

The  deposition  of  Gillespie  may  be  regarded  as 
inaugurating  the  supremacy  of  Principal  Robert- 
son in  the  church  courts,  and  during  his  sway  the 
law  of  patronage  was  administered  with  inflexible 
rigour ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  downward 
progress  of  the  church,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  became  daily  more  marked.  The  funda- 
mental doctrines  embodied  in  its  standards  were 
denied  by  not  a  few  of  its  ministers  ;  and  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  and  Socinian  heresies,  were  openly 
taught  by  them,  without  censure,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  through  the  press.  The  proceedings  taken 
against  the  philosophical  writings  of  David  Hume 
*  Life  of  Gillespie  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Fathers. 
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and  Lord  Karnes  led  to  a  keen  and  protracted 
controversy,  and  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the 
Assembly  expressing  deep  concern  at  the  prevalence 
of  infidelity  and  immorality.  The  performance 
of  the  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  "  in  Edinburgh,  in 
December,  1756,  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
his  charge  by  John  Home,  its  author,  the  minister 
of  Athelstaneford,  who  by  this  step,  in  all  proba- 
bility, saved  himself  from  deposition.  A  number 
of  ministers,  who  had  been  present  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  play,  were  censured  for  their 
conduct  by  the  church  courts.* 

Meanwhile  the  ranks  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
churches  continued  to  receive  large  accessions 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment,  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  the  toleration  of  erroneous  doc- 
trines by  the  church  courts.  Nearly  two  hundred 
congregations  had  now  been  formed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment,  consisting  of  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand  members.  There  was  danger, 
.£  was  alleged,  that  the  Established  churches  would 
in  a  great  measure  be  deserted.  A  vast  expense 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  country;  the  funds 
collected  at  the  church  doors  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  would  be  withdrawn  ;  and  farmers  and 
cottars,  instead  of  paying  rent  to  their  landlords, 
would  devote  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  to  the 
support  of  sectarian  ministers.  This  state  of  matters 
excited  anxiety  and  alarm  among  the  friends  of 
the  national  church,  and  the  subject  was  brought 
by  them  before  the  Assembly  in  1765.  They 
affirmed  that  the  schism  in  the  church  was  evi- 
dently growing,  and  that  dissent  was  taking  the 
deepest  root  in  the  largest  towns.  The  Assembly 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  following  year.  It  admitted  that 
"  dangerous  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  increase  of  the  Secession,"  and  that  "  the 
abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage  "  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  growth  of  schism,  and 
recommended  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  alleged  facts,  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
consider  what  means  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
so  great  an  evil.  These  proposals  were  zealously 
supported  by  the  popular  party,  but  were  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  Moderates,  under  the  guidance 
of  Principal  Robertson,  and  rejected  by  ninety- 
nine  against  eighty-five.    The  supremacy  of  the 

*  Annals  of  the  Assembly,  pp.  117,  118 ;  Carlyle's  Autobiography. 
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Moderate  party  was  thus  once  more  asserted  and 
confirmed.* 

It  was  alleged  during  the  debate  on  the  "  Schism 
Overture,"  that  the  uniform  enforcing  of  the  law 
of  patronage  would  lead  to  peace  and  good  order, 
and  that  when  the  people  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless  they  would  quietly  submit.  The  advocates 
of  popular  rights,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  never  would  quietly  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  a  high-handed  patronage,  that 
unless  they  were  made  indifferent  about  religion 
they  never  would  be  indifferent  about  their  minis- 
ters, and  that  when  they  were  driven  to  despair  of 
redress  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  they  would 
abandon  the  church  to  swell  the  ranks  of  dissent. 
The  results  of  the  numerous  forced  settlements 
which  took  place  at  this  time,  show  clearly  how 
well-founded  were  these  prognostications. 

A  noted  case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Nigg,  in 
Ross-shire.  A  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  whose  moral 
character  was  exceedingly  equivocal,  and  who  was 
otherwise  most  unfit  for  the  sacred  office,  had 
obtained  a  presentation  to  this  parish.  His  settle- 
ment was  keenly  opposed  by  the  people,  and  the 
Presbytery  were  most  reluctant  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  ordain  him 
to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  reclaiming  congre- 
gation. But  with  the  fate  of  Gillespie  before 
their  eyes  they  durst  not  venture  to  disobey,  and 
they  accordingly  repaired  at  the  appointed  time 
to  the  parish  church  of  Nigg  to  discharge  their 
painful  duty.  They  found  the  church  entirely 
empty ;  not  a  single  parishioner  was  to  be  seen. 
At  length  one  man  appeared,  who  stated  that  he 
was  charged  to  tell  the  Presbytery  "  That  the 
blood  of  the  parish  of  Nigg  would  be  required  of 
them,  if  they  should  settle  a  man  to  the  walls 
of  the  kirk."  Startled  and  overawed  by  this 
solemn  message,  the  Presbytery  hesitated  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  resolved  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  Assembly.  They  were  rebuked  for  having 
failed  to  render  that  implicit  obedience  to  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  wdvich  was  now  held 
to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  church,  and  the  minister  who  was 
known  to  be  most  opposed  to  the  forced  settle 
ment  was  selected  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr. 
Grant  was  accordingly  "  settled  to  the  walls  of  the 
kirk,"  and  was  left  in  possession  of  the  stipend, 
manse,  and  glebe  ;  while  the  outraged  people  of 
*  Annals  of  the  Assembly,  1765-GG.    Scots  Magazine,  July,  17CG. 
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Nigfo;  erected  a  meeting-house  for  themselves  and 
supported  a  minister  at  their  own  expense,  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  recognize  the  wretched  intruder 
who  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  a  high-handed 
patron  and  an  arbitrary  church  court.* 

In  1762  a  Mr.  Wells  was  presented  by  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  to  the  parish  of  Kirk  of  Shotts.  The 
presentee  was  a  man  of  mean  abilities  and  limited 
attainments,  and  was  in  every  way  so  obnoxious 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Presbytery,  that  the  liti- 
gation regarding  his  settlement  was  protracted 
over  a  period  of  eight  years.  At  length,  in  May, 
1768,  the  Presbytery,  in  obedience  to  the  per- 
emptory orders  of  the  Assembly,  met  at  Shotts 
to  ordain  the  presentee.  But  a  mob  of  the  par- 
ishioners forcibly  prevented  them  from  entering 
the  church  or  the  churchyard,  and  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  parish  without  accomplishing  their 
object.  The  Assembly  appointed  the  Presbytery 
to  meet  again  on  the  following  Thursday,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  ordination,  and 
the  lord  advocate  promised  "  that  they  should 
have  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  protect  them 
in  the  execution  of  this  appointment."  On  the 
appointed  day  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  dragoons  and  a  company  of 
infantry,  was  in  attendance  to  protect  the  Pres- 
bytery in  the  performance  of  their  solemn  duty. 
But  the  ministers  were  waylaid  by  the  parish- 
ioners and  carried  off,  so  that  none  of  them  were 
permitted  to  reach  the  spot  ;  and  the  sheriff  and 
his  military  escort,  after  waiting  on  the  moor  till 
their  patience  was  exhausted,  were  obliged  to 
march  home  without  even  seeing;  either  the  Pres- 
bytery  or  the  people.  The  ordination  of  the 
presentee  took  place  some  months  afterwards,  in 
the  session-house  at  Hamilton.! 

In  the  case  of  Eaglesham,  to  which  a  Mr.  Clark 
had  been  presented  by  the  earl  of  Eglinton,  after 
the  usual  contests  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with 
the  invariable  result,  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
was  appointed  in  April,  1767,  to  ordain  the 
presentee,  who  on  various  grounds  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  people.  When  Principal  Leech- 
man  and  the  other  members  of  Presbytery,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  body  of  country  gentlemen 
and  of  clergymen  from  neighbouring  presbyteries, 
reached  the  village,  they  found  a  great  crowd 
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assembled,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  who 
blocked  up  the  road  to  the  church  and  pelted  with 
stones  and  mud  the  unwelcome  visitors.  The 
principal  and  his  friends  first  of  all  took  refuge 
in  a  house  ;  and  then,  seeing  that  the  ordination 
could  not  take  place,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Glasgow.  But  the 
indignant  multitude  surrounded  their  carriages, 
uttering  terrible  yells  and  threats,  and  pursued 
the  terror-stricken  intrusionists  in  their  flight 
until  they  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 
In  June  following,  however,  Mr.  Clark,  under  the 
protection  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  parish. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  the  working  of 
the  law  of  patronage  and  its  results,  was  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  St.  Ninians,  in  Stirlingshire.  Mr. 
Thomson,  minister  of  Gargunnock,  received  a  pre- 
sentation to  that  parish  from  Sir  J.  Stuart  of 
Allanbank,  and  accepted  it.  "  Mr.  Thomson  was 
an  old  man,  very  infirm,  and  the  whole  parish 
of  St.  Ninians,  not  excepting  heritors  and  elders, 
were  violently  opposed  to  him ;  some  Episcopalians 
and  a  few  non-residing  heritors,  under  the  influence 
of  the  patron,  being  all  that  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  concur  in  his  call.  The  Presbytery  felt 
it  to  be  a  hard  case,  and  they  found  means  to  put 
it  off  for  seven  long  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
various  schemes  were  proposed  for  reconciling  the 
parish,  all  of  which,  through  the  imbecility,  the 
duplicity,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  patron  and  his 
presentee,  came  to  nothing;  and  in  the  year  1773, 
the  Presbytery  were  enjoined  by  the  General 
Assembly,  on  a  certain  day,  to  induct  Mr.  Thom- 
son into  the  living  of  St.  Ninians  without  fail,  and 
every  member  of  Presbytery  to  attend,  or  to  answer 
for  his  absence  at  the  bar  of  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  Presbytery  of  Stirling  were  now 
in  a  very  great  dilemma.  There  was  really  no 
call  by  the  parish  for  Mr.  Thomson,  and  in  the 
negotiations  that  had  been  carried  on  during  so 
many  years  for  reconciling  the  parish  to  his 
ministry,  he  had  by  his  selfish  conduct  very 
much  disgusted  all  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  preach  and 
preside  on  the  occasion.  In  this  situation  of  the 
Presbytery,  Mr.  Findlay  of  Dollar,  their  moderator, 
undertook  to  introduce  him  at  the  presbytery  table, 
which  seems  to  have  been  heartily  agreed  to ;  every 
one  being  desirous  of  having  the  burden  shifted 
from  his  own  shoulders.    Accordingly,  when  the 
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Presbytery  arrived  at  St.  Ninians,  where  an  immense 
crowd  waited  to  receive  them,  they  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  manse,  but  found  it  shut 
against  them,  and  they  were,  along  with  the 
multitude,  almost  carried  perforce  into  the  church. 
Mr.  Findlay,  probably  happy  to  find  the  multitude 
in  a  condition  to  listen,  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
gave  out  a  psalm,  which  was  sung  with  all  due 
decorum,  after  which  he  prayed,  but  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  assembled.  He  then,  instead  of  preaching, 
as  was  expected,  called  upon  Mr.  Thomson  by 
name,  who  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  to  whom  he 
made  the  following  singular  address: — "  Sir,  we 
are  met  here  this  day  by  a  former  appointment  of 
Presbytery,  in  obedience  to  the  same  sentence  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  admit  you  minister  of  St. 
Ninians,  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  highest 
horn  of  ecclesiastical  authority  or  power;  that 
Assembly  having  assumed  to  themselves  higher 
power  than  the  Parliament,  by  some  profanely 
styled  omnipotent — that  wise,  that  august  body, 
never  enacting  any  laws  without  consent  of  the 
people.  There  has  been  a  formidable  opposition 
made  against  you  by  six  hundred  heads  of  families, 
sixty  heritors,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  parish,  I 
believe,  except  one.  This  opposition  has  conti- 
nued for  seven  years  by  your  own  obstinacy  ;  and 
if  you  should  this  day  be  admitted,  you  can  have 
no  pastoral  relation  to  the  souls  of  this  parish,  you 
will  never  be  regarded  as  the  shepherd  to  go 
before  the  sheep,  they  know  you  not  and  they  will 
never  follow  you:  and  let  me  assure  you,  dear  sir, 
if  you  still  persist  in  your  obstinacy,  you  will  do 
more  harm  in  this  parish  than  you  could  have 
done  good  in  Gargunnock,  though  you  had  been 
to  live  there  for  a  hundred  years;  and  you  will 
draw  misery  and  contempt  upon  yourself,  you 
will  be  despised,  you  will  be  hated,  you  will  be 
insulted  and  maltreated.  One  of  the  most  learned 
and  eloquent  ministers  of  this  church  told  me 
lately  that  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  see  you 
deposed,  and  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  and 
twenty  thousand  more  friends  to  our  church  would 
do  the  same.  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  in 
the  course  of  this  opposition,  your  conduct  and 
behaviour  has  been  altogether  unworthy  and 
unbecoming  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  that 
memorable  letter  of  yours  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  intimating  your  acceptance  of  the  call, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  body  of  the  people 


opposing  (I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  forget  it), 
you  have  those  impious  and  blasphemous  expres- 
sions, '  that  you  accepted  of  it  in  the  fear  of  God;' 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  when  you  was 
exhorted  and  earnestly  entreated  to  give  up  the 
presentation,  you  said  that  you  had  engaged  your 
honour  to  that  honourable  and  worthy  gentleman 
the  patron,  and  that  you  would  not  give  it  up  for 
ten  thousand  pounds.  What  can  one  of  your 
sensibility  of  temper  and  feeling  propose  in  this 
mad  attempt,  in  thus  rushing  to  foreseen  misery? 
You  was  always  esteemed  an  orthodox  and  evan- 
gelical preacher,  and  no  man  can  lay  any  thing  to 
your  charge  as  to  that.  You  maintained  a  good 
character  and  reputation  till  your  unhappy  and 
obstinate  adherence  to  this  presentation.  Now 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities 
of  old  age,  what  happiness  can  you  propose  to 
yourself  in  this  mad,  this  desperate  attempt  of 
yours,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and 
without  the  least  prospect  of  usefulness  in  this 
parish?  Your  admission  into  it,  therefore,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  sinecure,  and  you  yourself 
as  stipend-lifter  of  St.  Ninians,  for  you  can  have 
no  farther  relation  to  this  parish.  Now,  sir,  I 
conjure  you  by  the  mercies  of  God,  give  up  this 
presentation;  I  conjure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  number  of  souls  of  St.  Ninians,  who  are 
like  sheep  going  astray  without  a  shepherd  to  lead 
them,  and  who  will  never  hear  you,  will  never 
submit  to  you,  give  it  up ;  and  I  conjure  you 
by  that  peace  of  mind  which  you  would  wish 
in  a  dying  hour,  and  that  awful  and  impartial 
account  which  in  a  little  you  must  give  to 
God  of  your  own  soul  and  of  the  souls  of  this 
parish  at  the  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
give  it  up." 

In  reply  to  this  solemn  address  the  presentee 
made  the  following  rejoinder: — "I  forgive  you, 
sir,  for  what  you  have  now  said  ;  may  God  forgive 
you  :  proceed  to  obey  your  superiors."  On  this, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  Mr.  Findlay,  omitting 
all  usual  forms,  said  slowly,  in  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice,  "I,  as  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  admit  you,  Mr.  David  Thomson,  to  be  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians,  in  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  sentence  of  the  late  General  Assem- 
bly, and  you  are  hereby  admitted  accordingly." 

The  retirement  of  Principal  Robertson,  in  1781, 
from  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  policy  which  he  hac1 
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instituted.  Dr.  Hill  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was 
now  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Moderate 
party,  steadily  adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples of  his  distinguished  predecessor.  The  anti- 
patronage  party  seem  at  first  to  have  cherished 
a  hope  that  the  retirement  of  the  Moderate  chief 
would  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  an  effort 
to  revive  the  ancient  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
church;  and  in  1782  overtures  from  six  Synods 
were  laid  before  the  Assembly,  representing  that 
several  Presbyteries  had  recently  carried  out  the 
induction  of  ministers  without  the  moderation  of 
a  call,  and  praying  the  Assembly  to  prohibit  such 
a  procedure  in  the  future.  But  though  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  declaring  that  "  the  moderation 
of  a  call  in  settling  ministers  is  agreeable  to  the 
immemorial  practice  of  the  church  and  ought  to 
be  continued,"  no  step  was  taken  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  call,  or  to  render  it  more  than  a 
mere  empty  form.  The  popular  party  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  trivial  concession  to  their  views, 
and  they  returned  to  the  charge  in  1784,  and 
prayed  the  Assembly  to  take  steps  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  patronage.  But  the  Moderates,  con- 
fident in  their  own  strength,  and  irritated  at  the 
pertinacity  of  their  opponents,  carried  a  motion  to 
the  effect  that  the  overtures  should  "  be  rejected 
as  inexpedient,  ill-founded,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  church."  Following  up 
their  victory,  they  next  resolved  to  omit  the  clause 
in  the  instructions  which  for  forty  years  had  been 
annually  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  petition  Parliament  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievance  of  patronage.  From  this  period  the 
efforts  to  restore  the  original  principles  and  polity 
of  the  church  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  cause 
of  the  popular  party  was  apparently  hopeless,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Moderates  seemed  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  The  people  felt  that 
in  existing  circumstances  opposition  to  patronage 
was  of  no  avail;  and  when  an  unacceptable  presen- 
tee was  intruded  upon  them,  they  made  no  appeal 
to  the  church  courts  for  redress,  but  quietly  with- 
drew from  the  Establishment,  built  a  meeting- 
house, and  chose  a  pastor  for  themselves. 

The  predominance  of  the  Moderate  party  was 
displayed,  not  only  in  the  vigour  with  which  they 
enforced  the  law  of  patronage,  but  also  in  the  pro- 
tection which  they  afforded  to  ministers  who  had 
embraced  Arminian,  Pelagian,  and  even  Socinian 
tenets.    Jt  is  well  known,  that  one  reason  which 


induced  Principal  Robertson  to  withdraw  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Assembly,  was  the  pertinacity 
with  which  certain  of  his  followers  urged  upon 
him  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  for  abolishing  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Prominent 
among  these  innovators  was  Dr.  M'Gill,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Ayr,  who  published  in  1786  a  work 
entitled,  "  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Death  of 
Christ,"  in  which  Socinian  tenets  were  openly 
taught.  The  essay  spoke  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  being  merely  figurative  ;  of  repentance  as  the 
best  atonement  for  sin  ;  of  good  works  as  the  best 
foundation  for  hope.  It  appeared  to  teach  that 
God  had  not  exacted  from  Christ  the  punishment 
due  to  our  sins  ;  and  that  his  death  was  merely  the 
highest  possible  act  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
will.  A  treatise  expressing  such  opinions  as  these 
could  not  be  overlooked,  even  at  this  period.  A 
prosecution  was  instituted  before  the  Presbytery 
against  the  author  of  this  heretical  work,  and  a 
protracted  litigation  ensued.  Dr.  M'Gill's  friends 
made  every  effort  to  shelter  him,  but  when  the 
case  came  in  1790  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr,  matters  looked  so  serious,  that,  in  order 
to  escape  deposition,  "  the  free-thinking  doctor  " 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  some  of  his  expres- 
sions, to  retract  others,  and  to  express  his  regret 
at  having  fallen  into  error,  and  to  supplicate  for- 
giveness. His  explanation  and  apology,  though 
quite  unsatisfactory,  were  accepted  by  the  Synod, 
and  when  the  case  was  subsequently  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  it  was  thrown  out  as  having 
been  already  decided. 

In  1796  overtures  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  favour  of  missions  to  the  heathen  were 
rejected  ;  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Moderate  party  denouncing  missionary  societies 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community, 
and  another,  who  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
moderator's  chair,  declaring  it  "  improper  and 
absurd  to  propagate  the  gospel  abroad  while 
there  remained  a  single  individual  at  home  with- 
out the  means  of  religious  knowledge."  In  1797 
a  scheme  was  proposed  for  the  erection  of  what 
were  termed  Chapels  of  Ease  in  populous  parishes, 
where  church  accommodation  was  inadequate,  and 
additional  provision  was  required  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  dominant  party, 
however,  were  apprehensive  that  if  the  erection  of 
such  chapels  were  freely  and  generally  sanctioned, 
they  would  be  established  not  only  in  districts 
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where  the  parish  church  was  insufficient  for  the 
population,  but  also  in  parishes  where  the  minister 
was  unpopular  or  had  been  forced  upon  the  people 
by  the  patron.  To  obviate  this  danger,  it  was 
resolved  in  1797,  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  church,  that  the  right  to  sanction  the 
erection  of  chapels  should  be  vested,  not  in  Pres- 
byteries, but  in  the  General  Assembly  itself. 
"  Presbyteries,"  it  was  alleged, "  might  be  swayed  by 
local  passions  and  local  interests,  and  the  church 
be  weakened  by  unnecessary  division." 

"  Little  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  full 
development  of  Moderatism,  and  that  little  was 
not  long  in  being  supplied.  It  had  already  done 
its  utmost  in  driving  the  gospel  out  of  its  own 
circle,  denying  it  equally  to  the  heathen  abroad 
and  to  the  people  at  home.  It  had  now  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  Christian  communion 
of  all  true  believers,  so  far  as  its  power  could  do  so." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  the  brothers 
Robert  and  James  Haldane,  well  known  for  their 
zealous  labours  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  commenced  a  series  of  preaching 
tours  throughout  the  country,  and  were  not  slow 
to  denounce  the  dangerous  errors  which  were  at 
that  time  proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  of  not  a  few 
parish  churches.  In  the  summer  of  1798,  the 
celebrated  Rowland  Hill  visited  Scotland  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Haldancs,  and  preached  to  crowded 
audiences,  sometimes  in  the  churches  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, at  other  times  in  the  open  air.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of 
his  Scottish  tour,  in  which  he  animadverted  with 
considerable  severity  on  the  Moderate  party,  some 
of  whom,  as  he  alleged,  preached  a  mangled  gospel, 
others  a  mere  hungry  system  of  bare- weight  moral- 
ity, while  a  third  class,  worse  still,  made  a  delib- 
erate attack  on  all  the  truths  they  had  engaged  to 


uphold.  These  pungent  strictures  greatly  irritated 
the  dominant  party  in  the  church,  who  were  besides 
displeased  that  Rowland  Hill  and  the  Haldancs 
had  prcach-cd  to  their  parishioners  doctrines  which 
they  had  themselves  renounced,  though  embodied 
in  the  standards  of  their  church;  and  they  took 
steps  to  prevent  these  doctrines  from  being  again 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment 
by  itinerant  evangelists.  Accordingly,  in  1799, 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
declaring  that  all  licenses  granted  to  probationers 
"  without  the  bounds  of  this  church  "  are  invalid, 
and  that  such  persons  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
a  presentation  to  any  parish  within  the  pale  of 
the  Establishment.  The  Act  also  prohibited  the 
ministers  of  the  church  "  from  employing  to  preach 
upon  any  occasion,  or  to  dispense  any  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,"  any  except  the  licentiates 
and  ministers  of  the  church,  or  "  from  holding 
ministerial  communion  in  any  other  manner  with 
such  persons."  *  A  pastoral  letter  was  also  prepared 
and  issued  by  this  Assembly,  warning  their  peojdc 
against  giving  countenance  to  religious  societies, 
missionary  associations,  itinerant  preachers,  and 
Sabbath  schools,  on  the  unwarranted  assumption 
that  these  were  conducted  by  "  ignorant  persons 
altogether  unfit  for  such  an  important  charge,  and 
notoriously  disaffected  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  country,"  and  who,  to  crown  all,  "  frequently 
take  the  liberty  of  censuring  the  character  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  ministers  of  the  parish."  The 
Acts  of  this  Assembly  may  be  regarded  as  having 
placed  the  copestone  on  the  system  of  Moderatism, 
which  attained  its  full  development  only  at  the 
time  when  the  causes  which  led  to  its  overthrow- 
came  into  operation,  and  its  foundations  began  to 
be  undermined. 

*  Acts  of  Assembly  fur  the  year  1790. 
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Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Scotland  were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Not  a  few  of  what  are  now  the  staple  manu- 
factures of  the  country  were  then  entirely 
unknown,  and  those  which  did  exist  were  con- 
ducted on  the  most  limited  scale.  As  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  cloth  from  the  native  wool 
was  made  and  worn  in  Scotland.  It  is  stated  in 
the  "  Itinerary  "  of  Fynes  Morrison,  who  visited 
the  country  in  1598,  that  "  the  husbandmen  in 
Scotland,  the  servants,  and  almost  all  the  country, 
did  wear  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  of  gray  or 
sky  colour,  and  flat  blue  caps,  very  broad."  After 
mentioning  that  the  merchants  in  cities  were 
"  attired  in  English  or  French  cloths,"  and  that 
"  the  gentlemen  did  wear  English  cloth  and  silks 
or  light  stuffs,"  he  adds,  "  the  inferior  sort  of 
citizens'  wives  and  the  women  of  the  country  did 
wear  cloths  made  of  a  coarse  stuff  of  two  or  three 
colours  in  checker  work,  vulgarly  called  pladen  " 
[plaiding]. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
workmen  were  brought  from  Flanders  and  Holland 
to  instruct  the  people  of  Edinburgh  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "  seys  "  and  broadcloth,  and  of  coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed. 
A  more  energetic  and  promising  effort  was  made 
in  1681,  by  an  English  company,  to  establish  a 
manufactory  of  woollen  fabrics  at  Amisheld,  near 
Haddington;  and  several  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  company, 
relieving  them  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and 
conferring  other  favours.    But  though  the  enter- 


prise prospered  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  end 
the  affairs  of  the  company  fell  into  confusion,  and 
it  had  to  be  dissolved.  On  two  subsequent  occa- 
sions an  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  manufactory, 
but  without  success.  A  work  of  the  same  kind, 
established  in  1681  at  Newmills  in  Ayrshire, 
seems,  however,  to  have  prospered.  In  1699  a 
copartnery,  consisting  of  two  individuals,  set  up 
in  Glasgow  a  manufactory  "designing  to  make 
woollen  stuffs  of  all  sorts,  such  as  damasks,  half- 
silks,  draughts,  friezes,  drogats,  tartans,  craips, 
capitatras,  russets,  and  all  other  stuffs  for  men  and 
women's  apparel,  either  for  summer  or  winter." 
Three  years  later  a  cloth  manufactory  was  estab- 
lished at  Aberdeen,  which  produced  broadcloths, 
druggets,  and  stuffs  of  all  sorts  "  perhaps  as  good 
in  their  kind  as  any  that  have  been  wrought  in 
this  kingdom."  Among  its  productions  were 
"  half-silk  serges,  damasks,  and  plush  made  of 
wool,  which  looks  near  as  fine  as  that  made 
of  hair."  About  the  same  time  William  Hog,  of 
Harcarse,  had  a  cloth  manufactory  at  his  place 
in  Berwickshire,  where  he  "  did  make,  dress,  and 
lit  as  much  red  cloth  as  did  furnish  all  the  earl  of 
Hyndford's  regiment  of  dragoons  with  red  cloaths 
this  year,  and  that  in  a  very  short  space." 

The  Scottish  manufacturers  at  this  period, 
indeed,  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
compared  with  those  of  England,  and  could 
not  compete  with  them  in  the  open  market,  as 
woollen  goods  could  then  be  bought  from  ten 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  there  than  in  Scotland. 
"  The  English,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "have 
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long  been  masters  of  the  woollen  trade."  Their 
clothiers  and  piece-buyers  are  owners  of  stocks 
able  to  carry  it  on,  to  keep  their  goods  on  hand 
until  a  market  oilers,  to  sell  them  at  reasonable 
rates  and  upon  long  time.  England  is  sufficiently 
stocked,  nay,  one  may  say  overstocked,  with  the 
best  of  workmen  in  every  branch  of  the  woollen 
trade,  and  no  country  can  succeed  so  as  to  be 
great  gainers  by  any  manufacture  until  it  is 
sufficiently  stocked  with  good  manufacturers,  that 
their  wages  may  be  brought  low  enough  to  enable 
them  to  undersell  their  neighbours  in  that  com- 
modity at  a  foreign  market.  Whereas  we  have  no 
stocks  equal  to  so  great  an  undertaking  ;  we  must 
also  be  at  the  expense  to  bring  from  England 
workmen  for  several  branches,  and  to  pay  them. 

Several  Acts  had  been  passed  by  the  Estates  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prescribing 
that  all  bodies  of  persons  dying  within  the  king- 
dom should  be  buried  in  Scotch  linen.  But  now,  in 
order  to  give  encouragement  to  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, these  Acts  were  rescinded,  and  in  1707  it 
was  enacted  that  "  no  corpse  of  any  person  of  what 
condition  or  quality  soever,  shall  be  buried  in  linen 
of  whatever  kind  ;  and  that  where  linen  has  been 
made  use  of  about  dead  bodies  formerly,  plain 
woollen  cloth  or  stuff  shall  only  be  made  use  of 
in  all  time  coming." 

In  the  year  1733,  Mr.  Patrick  Lindsay,  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,"  &c,  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  woollen 
trade  as  it  then  existed  : — "  At  Kilmarnock  are 
made  most  of  our  low-priced  serges,  known  by 
the  name  of  that  place  where  they  are  made. 
These  are  partly  for  home  consumpt,  and  rather 
cheaper  than  such  goods  can  be  purchased  in 
England.  This  business,  by  the  care  and  vigilance 
of  the  justice  of  peace  in  these  parts,  is  much 
improved  of  late.  At  Aberdeen,  and  counties 
adjacent,  large  quantities  of  our  own  coarse  tarred 
wool  are  manufactured  into  coarse  serges,  called 
fingrams,  and  knit  stockings  of  all  prices.  Some 
of  these  goods  are  consumed  at  home,  some  of 
them  exported  to  Holland,  and  some  of  them  sold 
at  London,  and  from  thence  are  exported  to  foreign 
parts.  At  Edinburgh  fine  shalloons  are  made  of 
our  best  wool  for  home  consumpt,  and  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  had  in  England.  At  Mussel- 
burgh there  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  low 
priced  narrow  goods,  from  thence  called  Mussel- 
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burgh  stuffs,  for  home  consumpt,  and  export  to 
the  plantations  ;  but  these  are  now  fallen  so  low 
in  the  price  that  the  makers  can  scarce  get  their 
bread  by  them.  At  Galashiels  are  made  a  few 
coarse  kerseys,  called  "  Galashiels  grays,"  for  home 
consumpt,  and  was  their  wool  better  scribbled, 
their  goods  more  milled  and  better  dressed,  they 
might  serve  in  place  of  the  lowest-priced  York- 
shires for  country  wear  to  ordinary  people  and 
day  labourers.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Hawick,  Mony- 
gaff,  and  other  places  near  the  wool  countries, 
several  packs  of  tarred  wool  have  been  washed  and 
cleaned,  and  some  of  it  sorted  and  combed,  spun 
and  wrought  up  into  blankets  and  other  coarse 
goods,  by  private  hands  for  their  own  use  ;  all  done, 
by  the  help  of  public  encouragement,  to  advance 
the  price  of  wool  in  those  parts,  but  as  yet  to  little 
or  no  purpose.  As  for  the  manufacture  of  broad 
cloth,  that  consists  of  so  many  parts  that  we  can- 
not carry  it  on  without  evident  loss.  First,  we 
have  no  such  thing  as  a  wool -stapler  in  the 
country,  which  lays  the  clothier  under  the  neces- 
sity to  buy  his  wool  in  the  fleece  ;  and  unless  he 
work  up  all  the  sorts  himself  (which  no  clothier 
can  do  without  great  loss),  he  must  lose  by  those 
sorts  he  does  not  use.  The  washing,  cleaning, 
and  drying  of  wool  by  beating  it  on  the  flecks  we 
understand  pretty  well  ;  but  we  neither  dye  wool 
so  well  nor  so  cheap  as  the  English  do,  and  we 
have  but  few  scribblers  who  understand  the  close 
mixing  of  wool  on  the  cards  for  medleys.  Our 
women  are  all  bred  to  spin  linen  yarn,  and  are  not 
so  lit  to  spin  woollen,  especially  carded  wool  for 
cloth,  which  no  one  can  do  to  purpose  who  is 
not  constantly  employed  at  it.  We  understand 
the  picking  of  cloth  and  the  thickening  of  it  at 
the  mill  pretty  well ;  but  we  are  not  so  adroic 
at  the  tasselling  it  on  the  dubbing  boards,  and 
are  at  a  loss  that  we  have  no  tassels  of  our  own 
growth  fit  for  this  work,  but  are  obliged  to  bring 
them  from  England  in  large  quantities,  to  lie  by 
us  as  we  have  occasion  to  use  them.  The  most 
curious  and  difficult  operation  of  the  whole  is  the 
cutting  on  the  shear-board  and  finishing  in  the 
hot  press.  We  have  no  shearmen  of  our  own  that 
understand  their  business  to  perfection,  and  as  few 
pressmen,  and  must  bring  our  press  papers  from 
England  ;  and  the  profits  of  the  whole  manufac- 
ture depend  upon  the  close  and  equal  cutting  from 
end  to  end,  and  upon  proper  and  clean  papers  for 
every  staple  of  cloth,  and  a  just  degree  of  heat  and 
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pressure  in  the  hot  press,  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  of  either." 

The  Scottish  Parliament,  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  political  economy  prevalent  at  that  time, 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer  from 
competition  by  prohibitory  duties.  The  8th  Act 
of  the  Parliament  held  in  1701,  "  strictly  prohibits 
and  forbids  the  importation  of  all  cloths  or  stuffs 
of  any  kind  made  of  wool,  or  wherein  there  shall 
be  any  wool ;  as  also  of  hats,  caps,  stockings, 
gloves,  or  any  other  kind  of  manufactured  wool,  or 
wherein  any  wool  shall  be  found,  excepting  flannel, 
allenarly."  The  violation  of  this  statute  was  visited 
with  heavy  penalties.  the  same  time,  another 
Act  was  passed  setting  forth,  that  "  considering 
the  great  hurt  and  prejudice-arising  to  this  king- 
dom, and  manufactories  thereof,  by  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  of  skins  with  wool  upon  them,  his 
Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
Parliament,  doth  not  only  ratify  and  revive  all 
former  Acts  of  Parliament  made  against  exportation 
of  wool,  or  skins  with  wool  upon  them,  in  so  far 
as  they  strengthen  this  present  Act,  and  without 
derogation  thereto  in  any  sprt,  but  also  of  new 
again  do  hereby  strictly  prohibit  and  discharge  all 
and  every  person  whatever,  native  or  stranger,  to 
export  out  of  this  kingdom  any  wool  whatsomever, 
or  skins  with  wool  upon  them,  or  any  worsted  or 
woollen  yarn,  or  any  sort  ©f  foreign  wool  or  skins 
with  wool  upon  them,  certifyin^uch  as  shall  con- 
travene this  present  Act  that  thewool  or  skins  shall 
be  confiscated,  and  two-third  parts  thereof  applied 
to  the  discoverer,  and  the  other  third  part  to  the 
procurator-fiscal  of  the  court  where  the  confiscation 
is  pursued,  and  the  exporter  fined  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  merks,  toties  quoties  .  In 

case  any  one  concerned  in  woollen  manufactures 
shall  contravene  any  part  of  this  Act  any  manner 
of  way,  they  shall  not  only  amit  and  lose  their 
sh  are  and  stock  in  the  manufacture  in  which  they 
are  concerned,  to  be  applied  to  the  discoverer,  but 
also  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  £6000." 

Forty-three  years  later,  Mr.  David  Loch,  general 
inspector  of  fisheries  in  Scotland,  made  a  tour 

rough  most  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
towns  and  villages  of  the  country;  and  in  1778  he 
published  a  series  of  "Essays  on  the  Trade,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  and  Fisheries  of  Scotland," 
containing  a  great  deal  of  instructive  information 
as  to  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  at  that 
period.    In  Edinburgh  there  was  a  factory  in  Paul's 


work  consisting  of  fulling-mills  and  a  spinning- 
machine,  which  manufactured  about  4000  lbs.  of 
Scotch  wool,  and  17,000  lbs.  of  Spanish  wool 
yearly.  Respecting  the  latter,  we  are  told  that 
it  had  been  greatly  improved  by  John  Thompson, 
a  person  of  mechanical  genius.  Mr.  John  Ballan- 
tyne,  wool  merchant,  combed  264  lbs.  of  Scotch 
wool,  and  dyed  every  colour  to  perfection,  scarlet 
excepted  ;  he  employed  the  charity  boys  in  the 
Canongate  workhouse  for  four  years  in  spinning 
wool  yarn  on  the  great  wheel.  Twopence  a  pound 
was  the  price  paid  for  combing  long  wool,  and 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  spindle  for  spinning,  according 
to  the  fineness  of  the  "  grist."  Most  of  Mr. 
Ballantyne's  workmen  were  paid  according  to  what 
they  produced  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  "  they  could 
easily  gain  one  shilling  a  day  if  they  chose  to 
exert  themselves."  Mr.  Jeeves,  of  Edinburgh,  was 
"  among  the  best  blanket-makers  in  Great  Britain." 
Carpet  weaving  and  stocking  knitting  on  frames 
were  also  carried  on  in  the  city.  Both  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  had  wool  markets  ;  and  the  annual  sale 
in  each  was  about  20,000  stones  of  22  lbs.  At 
Dalkeith  700  stones  of  wool  per  annum  were  manu- 
factured into  broadcloths,  ranging  in  price  from  4s. 
to  14s.  a  yard.  About  two  hundred  persons  were 
employed,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  turned  out  was 
about  £3000  yearly.  The  Musselburgh  factories 
^ed  1000  stones  of  wool,  and  in  addition  worked  up 
X,  large  quantity  of  worsted  yarn  spun  at  Selkirk 
and  Peebles.  The  prices  varied  from  2s.  6d.  to 
16s.  6d.  a  yard.  Haddington  was  regarded,  at  the 
date  of  the  record  quoted  from,  as  a  most  suitable 
place  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  woollen  goods,  and  even  then  the  value  of  its 
products  from  wool  was  estimated  at  £5000  a  year. 
Upwards  of  eight  hundred  persons  were  employed 
in  the  trade.  Wool  was  also  manufactured  into 
cloth,  carpets,  and  stockings,  at  Dunbar,  Linton, 
Tranent,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  and  Inverness.  In 
Glasgow  there  was  only  one  woollen  factory,  and 
that  was  chiefly  employed  in  making  carpets. 
The  prices  paid  to  workers  were  the  same  as  in 
Edinburgh.  Stirling  had  long  been  known  as  an 
important  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  160 
looms,  thirty-eight  stocking  frames,  and  seventeen 
carpet  frames,  were  engaged  in  the  trade.  Shalloons, 
serges,  and  Highland  plaids,  were  the  chief  produce. 
In  Alloa  there  were  twenty  manufacturers,  employ- 
ing 150  looms  and  about  five  hundred  workers, 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  "  camblets."  Though 
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the  looms  of  Fifeshire  -were  mostly  devoted  to 
linen  fabrics,  a  good  deal  of  woollen  cloth  for  local 
consumption  was  also  made.  Kilmarnock  had  sixty- 
six  looms  engaged  on  carpets,  and  eighty  in  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  trade.  The  manufacture  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Miss  Maria  Gardiner, 
who,  observing  the  indolence  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  brought  spinners  and  weavers  of  carpets 
from  Dalkeith  about  the  year  1728.  Ayr  had  about 
100  looms  and  fifteen  stocking  frames  for  wool 
work.  Dumfries  and  Sanquhar  did  a  considerable 
trade  in  stocking-making.  In  Moffat  fifty  looms 
were  engaged  in  serges,  shalloons,  blankets,  &c. 
Elgin  produced  £15,000  worth  of  yarn  annually, 
which  chiefly  went  into  the  London  and  Glasgow 
markets.  There  were  two  woollen  factories  at 
Peterhead,  one  of  which  turned  out  goods  to  the 
value  of  £50  a  week,  and  the  other  £60.  The 
people  of  Ellon  knitted  stockings  by  the  hand  to 
the  value  of  £  100  a  week.  Aberdeenshire  seems 
to  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the  stocking  trade; 
the  value  of  those  articles  made  by  Aberdeen 
manufacturers  amounted  to  £120,000  annually. 
In  the  town  two  hundred  and  forty  looms  were 
engaged  on  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  but  chiefly 
the  former.  At  Montrose  there  was  a  woollen 
factory  in  which  seventy  hands  were  employed. 
In  Kincardineshire  a  considerable  trade  was  done 
in  stockings. 

With  regard  to  the  Border  towns,  the  principal 
seat  at  the  present  time  of  the  woollen  manufac- ' 
tures  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Loch  states  that  the  people 
of  Galashiels  were  very  industrious,  and  that  they 
were  all  employed  in  making  coarse  woollen  goods, 
but  principally  "  Galashiels'  grays,"  which  were 
sold  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  per  yard.  Blankets 
were  also  made  from  the  wool  grown  in  Ettrick 
Forest,  which  had  by  this  time  become  as  famous 
for  its  sheep-walks  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time  for 
its  deer-coverts.  There  were  thirty  looms  and 
three  waulk  mills  in  the  village.  The  population 
of  the  parish  at  this  time  amounted  to  only  600 
persons.  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  was 
estimated  at  2000  stones.  Eighteen  years  later 
(1792)  it  had  only  increased  to  22,900  stones. 
Melrose  contained  140  looms,  most  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  woollen  cloth.  In  Hawick 
there  were  sixty-five  looms  employed  on  linens 
and  woollens,  and  six  stocking-frames,  the  knit- 
ting of  hosiery  by  machines  having  just  been 
introduced.      Jedburgh    is    described    by  Mr. 
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Loch  as  "  a  royal  burgh,  where  there  has  been 
much  dispute  and  dissension  about  their  town 
politics,  so  that  the  people  have  neglected  all  busi- 
ness, and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  manufac- 
tures." In  Kelso  about  forty  looms  were  employed, 
chiefly  in  making  blankets  and  flannels.  The 
annual  consumption  of  wool  was  2200  stones.  In 
Peebles  forty  looms  were  employed  in  making 
coarse  woollen  goods.  In  Selkirk  a  few  looms 
were  devoted  to  jobbing  work  in  wool,  but  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  yarn  was  made  in  the  dis- 
trict. Throughout  the  whole  country,  indeed, 
there  were  weavers  in  almost  every  village  ;  but 
except  in  the  cases  mentioned  they  were  employed 
exclusively  in  what  was  termed  "customer  work" 
■ — in  weaving  the  yarns  spun  in  the  households 
of  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  cottars,  into  cloth  for 
the  use  of  the  families,  but  not  for  sale.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Scot- 
land attained  any  considerable  amount  of  pros- 
perity, and  competed  successfully  in  the  London 
markets  with  the  productions  of  English  looms. 

Hand-knitting  was  practised  in  Scotland  up- 
wards of  three  centuries  ago  by  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  peasantry ;  but  it  was  not  until 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  that  the  hosiery 
trade  was  carried  on  to  any  considerable  extent. 
When  Pennant  visited  Scotland  in  1709  he  found 
a  number  of  merchants  in  Aberdeen  who  gave  out 
the  wool  to  persons  by  whom  the  spinning  and 
knitting  was  done  in  their  own  houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  stockings  ready  for  the  market.  "  Aber- 
deen," he  says,  "  imports  annually  £20,800  worth 
of  wool  and  £16,000  worth  of  oil.  Of  this  wool 
are  made  69,333  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  worth 
on  the  average  £l  10s.  per  dozen.  These  are 
made  by  country  people  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  paid  4s.  per  dozen  for  spinning, 
and  14s.  per  dozen  for  knitting,  so  that  £62,400 
is  paid  annually  in  the  shape  of  wages.  About 
£2000  worth  of  stockings  are  made  annually  from 
wool  grown  in  the  country." 

The  stocking-frame  was  first  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  the  year  1771  by  Bailie  Ilardie,  of 
Hawick,  who  commenced  operations  with  four 
frames,  on  which  only  linen  and  worsted  stock- 
ings were  produced  up  till  1785,  when  lamb- 
wool  yarn  was  employed,  and  for  about  fifteen 
years  after  that  date  all  the  yarn  used  was  spun 
by  hand.  In  1791  the  hosiery  trade  of  Hawick 
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employed  fourteen  men  and  fifty-one  women,  and 
the  frames  had  increased  to  twelve.  The  goods 
produced  in  that  year  were  3505  pairs  of  lamb- 
wool  and  594  pairs  of  cotton  and  worsted  hose. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  pre- 
sent century  that  the  hosiery  trade  could  be  said 
to  have  been  firmly  established  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Scotland. 

Carpet  weaving  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
probably  about  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  but  it 
was  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent  until  an 
enterprising  firm  in  Kilmarnock  took  it  up  in 
1777,  and  "  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrity 
which  that  town  has  since  enjoyed  for  its  carpets." 
Like  nearly  all  the  other  branches  of  the  woollen 
trade,  however,  the  manufacture  of  carpets  was 
conducted  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  until 
after  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Flax  was  cultivated  in  Scotland,  and  cloth  made 
from  it,  at  least  600  years  ago  ;  but  for  several 
centuries  it  was  grown,  dressed,  spun,  and  worn 
by  the  people  for  their  own  use.  Indeed,  dressing 
and  spinning  had  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  wives,  both  of  farmers  and 
cottars,  down  at  least  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  An  Englishman,  who  made  a 
tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1618,  states 
that  the  houses  of  the  gentry  "  are  like  castles,  and 
the  master  of  the  house's  beaver  is  his  blue  bonnet; 
he  will  wear  no  shirts  but  of  the  flax  that  grows 
on  his  own  ground,  or  of  his  wife's,  daughter's,  or 
servants'  spinning  ;  his  hose,  stockings,  and  jerkins 
are  made  of  his  own  sheep's  wool."  Sixty  years 
later  another  visitor  wrote  : — "  But  that  which 
employs  great  part  of  their  land  is  hemp,  of  which 
they  have  mighty  burdens,  and  on  which  they 
bestow  much  care  and  pains  to  dress  and  prepare 
it  for  making  linen,  the  most  noted  and  beneficial 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom."  A  third  visitor 
who  came  in  1725,  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Many  of 
the  Scotch  ladies  are  good  housewives,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  good  estate  are  not  ashamed  to  wear 
the  clothes  of  their  wives'  and  servants'  spinning." 
In  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  written  by  a  lady  who 
was  born  in  1714,  it  is  mentioned: — "Linens 
being  everywhere  made  at  home,  the  spinning 
executed  by  the  servants  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  the  weaving  by  the  village  webster, 
there  was  a  general  abundance  of  napery  and 
underclothing.    Every  woman  made  her  web  and 


bleached  it  herself,  and  the  price  never  rose  higher 
than  2s.  a  yard,  and  with  this  cloth  almost  every- 
one was  clothed.  The  young  men,  who  were  at 
this  time  growing  more  nice,  got  theirs  from 
Holland  for  shirts  ;  but  the  old  ones  were  satisfied 
with  necks  and  sleeves  of  the  fine,  which  were  put 
on  loose  above  the  country  cloth.  Table  linens 
were  renewed  every  day  in  gentlemens'  families, 
and  table  napkins  were  always  used.  A  few  years 
after  this  weavers  were  brought  from  Holland, 
and  manufactories  for  linen  were  established  in 
the  west.  Holland,  being  about  6s.  an  ell,  was  worn 
only  by  men  of  refinement.  I  remember,  in  the 
year  1730  or  1731,  of  a  ball  where  it  was  agreed 
that  the  company  should  be  dressed  in  nothing 
but  what  was  manufactured  in  the  country.  My 
sisters  were  as  well  dressed  as  any,  and  their 
gowns  were  striped  linen,  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard. 
Their  head-dresses  and  ruffles  were  of  Paisley 
muslins,  at  4s.  6d.,  with  fourpenny  edging  from 
Hamilton  ;  all  of  them  the  finest  that  could  be 
had.  At  this  time  hoops  were  constantly  worn, 
four  and  a  half  yards  wide." 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the 
export  of  linen  goods  from  Scotland  to  the  Con- 
tinent commenced,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  linen  formed  the  chief  of  th< 
exports  of  the  country,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
considerable  quantity  found  its  way  into  England. 
The  procedure,  however,  of  the  Scottish  Estates  in 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth  from 
England,  led  to  acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Parliament  and  people,  and  the  sellers 
of  Scotch  linen  in  England  were  punished  as 
malefactors,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds  that 
they  would  discontinue  the  traffic.  At  this  period 
it  was  calculated  that  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
workmen  were  employed  in  manufacturing  linen 
goods  for  the  English  market,  and  these  restric- 
tions and  harsh  proceedings  inflicted  great  hard- 
ships on  those  persons  and  on  others  connected 
with  them.  An  appeal  was  therefore  made  to  the 
king  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  his  subjects 
in  the  south,  which  had  the  effect  of  procuring 
redress.  Several  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Scottish 
Estates,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  good 
quality  of  the  cloth,  and  to  guard  against  dishonest 
practices  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  It  was 
enacted  that  "  all  linen  cloth  made  for  export " 
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should  be  stamped  with  the  public  seal  of  "  a  royal 
burgh  where  linen  is  in  use  to  be  sold,  having 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  burgh  upon  both  the  ends 
of  ilk  piece  or  half  piece  thereof,  which  shall  be  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  just  length  and  breadth, 
evenness  of  working,  and  the  due  and  sufficient 
thickness  and  closeness  thereof." 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  linen  manufactures  in  Scotland  ; 
foi  not  only  were  the  duties  levied  on  linen  cloth 
exported  to  England  removed,  but  the  English 
colonics  were  at  the  same  time  opened  to  Scottish 
enterprise.  In  1710  upwards  of  1,500,000  yards 
were  made.  Ten  years  later  £200,000  worth  of 
Scotch  linen  was  exported  annually  to  England 
alone.  The  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures in  172-7  contributed  greatly  to  the  exten- 
tension  of  the  trade.  In  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  remained  a  dead  letter,  the  sum  of 
£2650  yearly  was  devoted  for  three  years  to  the 
promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture,  by  giving 
premiums  for  growing  lint  and  hemp  seed,  encour- 
aging spinning  schools  for  teaching  children  to 
spin  lint  and  hemp,  bestowing  prizes  on  house- 
wives who  should  make  the  best  piece  of  linen 
cloth,  and  other  similar  measures.  Efforts  were 
also  made  by  the  Board  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  the  linen  made  in  Scotland  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  induced  a  number  of  experi- 
enced weavers  of  cambric,  who  were  Protestants, 
to  emigrate  to  Scotland  from  St.  Quentin  in 
France,  and  settled  them  in  Broughton  Loan,  a 
suburb  of  Edinburgh.  The  colony  was  named 
Little  Picardy,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
Picardy  Place.  Premiums  were  offered  to  persons 
who  should  construct  bleachfields,  and  consid- 
erable sums  were  paid  for  the  introduction  of 
approved  modes  or  appliances  for  dressing  flax. 
In  1753  the  Parliament  voted  £3000  per  annum 
for  nine  years  (in  addition  to  the  sum  formerly 
granted)  to  the  trustees,  to  be  applied  for  the 
encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  in  the  Highlands.  But  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Linen  Company, 
incorporated  at  Edinburgh  in  1746,  was  of  far 
greater  benefit  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the 
linen  trade  in  Scotland.  This  company  originated 
with  the  duke  of  Argyll  and  a  number  of  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  were  actuated 
solely  by  a  disinterested  regard  to  the  welfa,.x3  of 
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the  country.  Finding  that  the  linen  manufac- 
turers were  frequently  placed  in  a  very  trying 
position  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  and  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  at  a  price  much  below  their  value  in  order 
to  meet  their  engagements,  these  patriotic  Scotch- 
men resolved  to  form  a  company  for  advancing 
money  to  the  manufacturers,  and  for  trading  in 
linen  goods,  and  in  the  materials  required  to  carry 
on  this  branch  of  commerce.  Their  original 
capital  amounted  to  £100,000,  and  at  the  outset 
they  imported  flax,  linseed,  and  potashes,  which 
they  sold  on  credit  to  trustworthy  persons,  after- 
wards purchasing  at  a  fair  price  the  yarns  and 
linens  manufactured  from  the  materials  which 
they  had  thus  supplied.  Ultimately  the  managers 
of  the  company  came  to  think  that  they  could  best 
promote  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  they 
were  specially  interested  by  simply  advancing 
money  to  the  manufacturers,  and  leaving  them  to 
prosecute  their  trade  on  their  own  account  and  in 
their  own  way.  The  company  accordingly  dis- 
continued their  operations  as  dealers  in  linen,  and 
devoted  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  business 
of  banking.  In  this  character  it  still  exists  and 
flourishes  greatly,  retaining,  however,  its  original 
designation  of  "  The  British  Linen  Company." 
Aided  by  these  encouraging  influences,  the  linen 
trade  in  Scotland  became  both  extensive  and 
prosperous.  In  1728,  the  year  after  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  was  instituted,  there  were  2,183,978 
yards  of  linen  stamped,  of  the  value  of  £103,312. 
In  1748  the  quantity  had  increased  to  7,353,098 
yards,  and  the  value  to  £293,864  ;  and  in  1798 
no  less  than  21,297,059  yards,  valued  at  £850,403, 
received  the  official  stamp. 

When  the  Board  of  Manufactures  commenced 
operations  in  1727,  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
carried  on  in  twenty-four  counties  in  Scotland  ; 
the  quantities  produced  in  each  varying  from  65 
yards,  valued  at  £3  7s.,  made  in  Wigtonshire,  to 
595,821  yards,  valued  at  £13,989,  manufactured 
in  Forfarshire.  Subsequently  linen  was  made 
in  considerable  quantities  in  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  except  Peebles.  But  the  manufacture 
gradually  declined  and  became  extinct  in  these 
districts,  which  from  one  cause  or  another  were 
not  suitable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
trade  ;  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  long  been 
almost  concentrated  in  the  counties  of  Forfar, 
Fife,  and  Perth. 
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The  manufacture  of  cotton  wool  into  cloth  was 
practised  on  a  small  scale  in  Manchester  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  was 
not  introduced  into  Scotland  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  cotton 
mill  in  that  country  was  erected  at  Rothesay  in 
the  year  1778  by  an  English  company;  but  it  was 
soon  after  acquired  by  the  well-known  and  philan- 
thropic David  Dale,  who  became  one  of  the  most 
extensive  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
This  mill  was  of  small  extent,  but  it  originated 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry 
that  has  ever  been  carried  on  in  Scotland.  The 
counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew  were  selected  as 
the  chief  seats  of  the  cotton  trade,  principally  on 
account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  water-power 
in  these  districts;  but  partly,  also,  the  west  country 
had  already  become  the  principal  scat  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  the  enterprising  capitalists 
there  were  both  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  new  branch  of  trade,  and  to  carry  it  out 
energetically  and  successfully. 

The  second  mill  in  Scotland  was  built  at  Dove- 
cothall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Renfrewshire  Leven. 
It  consisted  of  three  storeys,  measuring  fifty- 
four  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  feet  in  breadth, 
and  eight  feet  in  height.  This  mill  proved  so 
successful  that  it  in  a  short  time  was  enlarged, 
and  four  similar  establishments  were  erected  in 
the  same  locality.  A  cotton  mill,  of  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  an  immense  size,  was  erected 
at  Johnstone  in  1782,  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  others,  as  the  locality  was  favourable  for 
the  trade. 

One  of  the  earliest  factories  in  Lanarkshire  was 
erected  in  1785  by  David  Dale,  at  a  place  called 
New  Lanark,  selected  by  him  on  account  of  the 
unlimited  supply  of  water  to  be  obtained  there 
from  the  Clyde.  A  second  mill  was  built  in  1788, 
and  two  other  mills  were  subsequently  erected.  A 
considerable  population  was  speedily  collected 
about  the  place,  and  the  establishment  acquired 
great  notoriety  on  account  of  its  connection,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Dale,  with  his  son-in-law,  Robert 
Owen — the  author  of  a  visionary  project  for  the 
regeneration  of  our  social  system.  In  the  year 
1787  there  were  nineteen  cotton  mills  in  Scotland, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  were  located  in  Lanark- 
shire and  Renfrewshire. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  trade  in  Scotland  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  the 
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manufacture  of  muslins  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
The  manufacturers  in  these  towns  had  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  in  making  the  finer  kinds  of 
linen  fabrics  before  the  introduction  of  cotton,  and 
they  had  not  long  been  engaged  in  working  the  new 
fibre  when  they  attempted  to  employ  it  in  imitat- 
ing the  productions  of  Indian  looms.  Mr.  James 
Monteith  of  Glasgow  was  the  first  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  it  proved  so  successful  that  Glas- 
gow soon  came  to  possess  an  extensive  trade  in 
plain  and  printed  muslins,  while  Paisley  acquired 
celebrity  for  fancy  fabrics. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  home- 
made calicoes  and  muslins  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  dress  of  the  people,  which  is 
thus  described  in  Macpherson's  "  Annals  of  Com- 
merce," under  the  year  1785 : — "-The  manufac- 
ture of  calicoes,  which  was  begun  in  Lanarkshire 
in  the  year  1781,  was  now  pretty  generally  estab- 
lished in  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  manufacture  of  muslins  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1781,  and  was  rapidly  increased. 
In  the  year  1783  there  were  above  a  thousand 
looms  set  up  in  Glasgow  for  this  most  beneficial 
article,  in  which  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
mechanic  raised  the  raw  material  to  twenty  times 
the  value  it  was  when  imported.  Bengal,  which 
for  some  thousands  of  years  stood  unequalled  in 
the  fabrics  of  muslins,  figured  calicoes,  and  other 
fine  cotton  goods,  is  rivalled  in  several  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  A  handsome  cotton  gown  was  not  attainable  by 
women  in  humble  circumstances,  and  hence  the 
cottons  were  mixed  with  linen  yarns  to  reduce 
their  price.  But  now  cotton  yarn  is  cheaper  than 
linen  yarn,  and  cotton  goods  are  very  much  used 
in  place  of  cambrics,  lawns,  and  other  expensive 
fabrics  of  flax  ;  and  they  have  almost  totally  super- 
seded the  silks.  Women  of  all  ranks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  clothed  in  British  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  from  the  muslin  cap  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  cotton  stockings  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  The  ingenuity  of  the  calico 
printers  has  kept  pace  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
weavers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  preceding 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  and  produced  patterns 
of  printed  goods  which,  for  elegance  of  drawing, 
far  exceed  anything  that  ever  was  imported  ;  and 
for  durability  of  colour,  generally  stand  the  wash- 
ing so  well  as  to  appear  fresh  and  new  every  time 
they  are  washed,  and  give  an  air  of  neatness  and 
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cleanliness  to  tlie  wearer  beyond  the  elegance  of 
silk  in  the  first  freshness  of  its  transitory  lustre. 
But  even  the  most  elegant  prints  are  excelled  by 
the  superior  beauty  and  virgin  purity  of  the  mus- 
lins, the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  British 
dominions.  With  the  gentlemen,  cotton  stuffs  for 
Avaistcoats  have  almost  superseded  woollen  cloths, 
and  silk  stuffs,  I  believe,  entirely;  and  they  have 
the  advantage,  like  the  ladies'  gowns,  of  having  a 
new  and  fresh  appearance  every  time  they  are 
washed."  Cotton  has  now  risen  from  such  small 
beginnings  to  be  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the 
country. 

The  art  of  calico  printing  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  the  year  1738,  twenty-six  years  before 
it  was  commenced  in  Lancashire  ;  and  in  both 
the  chemical  and  mechanical  departments  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  in  the  kindred  art  of  turkey-red 
dyeing,  many  important  inventions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  was  the  invention  of 
cylinder  printing  in  1785,  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow, 
which  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  trade. 
One  of  the  earliest,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
extensive  works  of  the  kind,  was  established  at 
Cordale,  in  the  Vale  of  Leven,  now  belonging  to 
the  Messrs.  Stirling,  wdio  have  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  dyeing  turkey-red;  an  art  which  was 
first  practised  in  Glasgow  about  the  close  of  last 
century,  by  M.  Papillon,  a  Frenchman,  in  company 
with  Mr.  George  Macintosh.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth 
printed  and  dyed  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  Like 
all  other  branches  of  industry,  the  trade  has 
greatly  extended  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  and  upwards  of  12,000  persons  are  now 
employed  in  it. 

Leather  has  been  manufactured  in  Scotland  from 
an  early  date,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  until 
the  present  century.  The  '"skinners,"  as  the 
makers  of  leather  were  termed,  were  incorporated 
in  1586,  and  the  various  Acts  which  were  passed 
by  the  Scottish  Estates  for  the  protection  of  the 
trade  show  the  great  importance  attached  to  it  in 
ancient  times.  In  1592  the  Parliament  prohibited 
"all  transporting  and  carrying  furth  of  the  realme 
of  calve-skinnes,  herddrounes,  and  kid-skinnes, 
packing  and  peilling  thereof  in  time  cumming, 
under  the  painc  of  confiscation  of  the  same  to  his 
Majcstie's  use."  In  the  following  year  an  Act 
was  passed,  confirming  and  extending  the  previous 
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prohibition,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  those, 
whether  "  merchands,  craftsmen,  or  uther  persons, 
who  should  carrie  or  transport  skinnes  furth  of 
this  realm,"  on  the  ground  that  skins  were  "  neces- 
sary and  profitable  for  lyning  cuscheoncs,  making 
of  poikes,  lyning  puiches,  gloovcs,  and  claithing 
of  the  puir,"  and  that  the  export  of  these  materials 
had  produced  "  an  exorbitant  dearth,"  and  had 
caused  the  skinners  to  be  "  greatumlic  hurt  and 
prejudged."  In  1G61,  the  year  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  the  Estates  "considering  how 
necessary  it  was  that  all  former  laws  for  improving 
native  commodities  should  be  re-enacted,  and 
understanding  that  the  skinners  had  at  their  own 
cost  brought  from  abroad  perfumers  and  makers 
and  preparers  of  leather,  by  whose  labour  and 
skill  the  people  might  be  furnished  with  gloves  at 
an  easier  rate,  and  be  able  to  supply  other  countries 
with  leather  work,"  ratified  the  Act  of  1593,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  enforced.  For  the  further  en- 
couragement of  the  skinner  trade,  a  manufacturing 
license  was  given  at  the  same  time  to  export 
gloves  made  within  the  kingdom  free  of  all  custom 
and  excise.  Down  to  the  close  of  last  centurv 
the  leather  manufacture  of  Scotland  was  almost 
limited  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  1778  the  quantity 
made  there  amounted  to  nearly  1600  cwts.,  the 
value  of  which,  at  present  rates,  would  be  about 
£13,000.  The  duty  levied  upon  it  at  that  time 
amounted  to  £1100. 

Glass  was  first  made  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  who  granted  to  a  Mr.  George  Hay  a 
patent,  conferring  on  him  the  privilege  of  manu- 
facturing glass  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 
Mr.  Hay  erected  his  furnace  in  a  cave  at  Wemyss, 
on  the  coast  of  Fife  ;  but  the  attempt  did  not  prove 
remunerative,  and  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1682 
a  glass  manufactory,  chiefly  of  bottles,  was  started 
at  Leith,  and  the  articles  produced  were  advertised 
at  the  following  prices  in  Scots  money  : — "  The 
wine  glass  at  three  shillings,  two  boddles  ;  the 
beer  glass  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  the 
quart  bottle  at  eighteen  shillings  ;  the  pynt  bottle 
at  nine  shillings  ;  the  choppin  bottle  at  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  ;  the  mutchkin  bottle  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  ;  and  so  forth  of  all  sorts 
conform  to  the  proportion  of  the  glasses  ;  better 
stuff  and  stronger  than  is  imported."  In  1777  this 
factory  produced  15,883^-  cwts.  of  bottles  made  at 
Leith,  the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  £2779. 

The  art  of  preparing  beverages  by  fermentation 
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was  known  at  a  very  early  period  in  Scotland. 
According  to  tradition  the  Picts  were  in  the  habit 
of  brewing  ale  from  heather.  This  much  is  certain 
that  "  broustaris  "  or  brewers  existed  in  Scotland 
in  the  twelfth  century;  for  in  the  code  of  burgh 
laws  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  at  that  period, 
various  regulations  were  included  respecting  "  the 
manner  of  ale-brewing  by  assise,"  and  prescribing 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  women  who  "  brew  ale 
to  sell,"  and  "  make  evil  ale  and  doe  agane  the 
costume  of  the  toune."  This  Act  shows  that  the 
brewing  business  in  Scotland  was  originally  in 
the  hands  of  women,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  continued  to  be  so  many  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  these  laws. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  chamberlain  of 
each  burgh  was  enjoined  to  inquire,  among  other 
matters,  "gif  the  bailies  have  executed  judgment 
upon  baksters,  browster  men,  and  women,  after 
they  be  amerced.  Also,  gif  browster-wives  brewe 
and  selle  aill  be  quart  and  be  just  meesures.  Also, 
gif  browster-wives  brew  and  selle  aill  conform  to 
the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  taisters.  And  gif 
they  selle  before  the  aill  has  been  prised  by  the 
taisters.  Also,  gif  browster-wives  selle  their  aill 
by  potsful,  and  not  by  sealed  measure.  Also,  how 
many  of  the  browster-wives  were  amerced  in  the 
year.  Also,  gif  any  man  keip  hand  mylnes  other 
than  are  burges  and  brewes,  and  maks  malt  com- 
position not  made,  and  wha  manteins  them." 

In  the  year  1124  the  price  of  a  Scotch  gallon 
of  ale  was  equal  to  Is.  6d.  of  modern  money.  In 
1592  the  price  of  a  pint  of  ale  was  9c?.  In  1666 
the  price  of  ale  was  fixed  by  the  privy  council  as 
follows,  in  sterling  money  : — "  When  rough  bere 
(a  kind  of  barley)  is  10s.  per  boll,  Linlithgow 
measure,  then  ale  shall  be  sold  per  Scotch  pint 
at  Id.,  with  the  addition  of  ith  of  a  penny  as 
excise  in  country  parishes,  and  -1th  more  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  When  bere  is  at  13s.  4c?.,  the 
pint  of  ale  shall  be  If'/.  ;  when  at  16s.  8d.,  the 
pint  of  ale  shall  be  2d."  Ale  was  in  those  days 
an  article  of  consumption  in  every  household,  and 
at  every  meal.  The  usual  allowance  of  ale  at 
table  was  a  chopin  (equal  to  about  an  imperial 
quart)  to  each  person. 

For  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  parish 
of  Edinburgh  paid  a  tax  of  2c?.  on  every  Scotch 
pint  of  ale  they  consumed.  In  the  year  1690  tl i Is 
local  tax  produced  £4000.  In  1723  the  tax  was 
extended  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Cuthbert's.  Canon- 
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gate,  and  South  and  North  Leith,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  money  which  would  flow  into  the 
municipal  treasury  from  this  source  would  enable 
the  civic  rulers  to  augment  the  scanty  stipends  of 
the  city  ministers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
in  the  University,  and  also  to  bring  in  an  increased 
supply  of  wTater,  and  to  erect  suitable  public  build- 
ings. At  first  it  appeared  as  if  these  sanguine 
expectations  were  about  to  be  realized,  for  in  1724 
the  tax  produced  £7939  ;  but  the  amount  which 
it  yielded  diminished  year  by  year,  till  in  1776  it 
had  dwindled  down  to  £2197;  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  whisky  and  of  tea  having  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  result,  as  well  as  to 
inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
people.  "  The  use  of  that  destructive  spirit,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  was  increasing  among 
the  common  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes  with  a 
rapidity  which  threatened  the  most  important 
effects  upon  society." 

The  light  ale,  which  had  long  been  the  favourite 
and  ordinary  beverage  of  the  people,  was  usually 
sold  in  pints  (equal  to  two  English  quarts),  at 
twopence,  and  hence  passed  under  the  name  of 
"  Twopenny."  It  had  hitherto  been  produced 
and  consumed  duty  free,  but  it  now  occurred 
to  the  government  in  London  that  they  might  raise 
£20,000  per  annum  out  of  this  "modest  luxury" 
of  the  Scottish  people 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  at  what  time  brew- 
ing, which  had  long  been  conducted  on  a  small 
scale  in  private  houses,  was  developed  into  a 
wdiolesale  manufacture,  and  carried  on  in  build- 
ings specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose;  but  this 
change  probably  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  no  statistics  to 
show  what  was  the  extent  of  the  trade  at  that 
period.  For  many  years  the  production  was 
limited  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption  ; 
but  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ale  and  beer  began  to  be  exported  from  Leith 
to  several  countries  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
trade  has  since  been  extended  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  kindred  art  of  distillation  was  practised 
in  Scotland  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  until 
the  last  century  it  was  conducted  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  The  earliest  records  of  the  state  of 
the  trade  extend  only  to  1708,  when  50,844  gal- 
lons of  spirits  were  produced;  but  the  duty  which 
before  that  time  had  been  levied  on  distilled 
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spirits  is  believed  to  have  acted  as  a  elieck  on 
their  production.  In  175G  the  trade  had  increased 
so  rapidly  that  433,811  gallons  of  spirits  were 
manufactured  in  Scotland  ;  but  an  addition  made 
that  year  to  the  amount  of  duty  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity 
produced.  Twenty  years  later  a  demand  for 
Scotch  spirits  sprung  up  in  England,  and  large 
quantities  were  in  consequence  exported  to  that 
country.  An  attempt  was  made  to  check  this 
trade  by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty,  levied 
in  England,  of  2s.  6d.  a  gallon.  The  result,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  was  the  institution  of 
an  extensive  system  of  smuggling  ;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  in  1787  upwards  of  300,000  gallons 
of  whisky  crossed  the  Border  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Excise.  The  exorbitant  amount  of 
the  license  duty,  which  was  increased  step  by  step 
until  before  the  end  of  last  century  it  reached 
£64  16s.  4c?.  per  gallon  of  still  contents  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  £3  per  gallon  in  the  Highlands, 
gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  illicit  manufac- 
ture of  whisky,  especially  throughout  the  Highland 
glens.  At  first  the  "  sma'  stills,"  as  they  were 
termed,  were  employed  only  to  produce  a  supply 
of  whisky  for  the  use  of  the  owners  and  their 
friends;  but  as  the  restrictions  on  licensed  distillers 
were  increased,  the  operations  of  the  unlicensed 
stills  were  extended,  till  in  no  long  time  they 
greatly  outnumbered  the  establishments  of  the 
legal  manufacturers,  and  outsold  them  in  the 
market.  The  remote  and  almost  inaccessible 
glens  of  the  north  afforded  secure  retreats  for  the 
working  of  the  stills,  and  places  of  refuge  for  those 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  conveying  the  produce 
to  their  customers.  In  Glenlivet  alone  there  were 
at  one  time  200  illicit  stills  at  work,  and  the 
whisky  made  in  this  glen  obtained  great  celebrity 
on  account  of  its  mildness  and  flavour,  and  was 
consumed  in  enormous  quantities.  The  result 
was,  every  way,  most  injurious.  The  smugglers 
became  reckless  and  daring  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  were  in  fact  completely  demoralized. 
"  The  country  was  in  a  desperately  lawless  state 
at  this  time,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  its  condition. 
"  The  riding  officers  of  the  revenue  were  the  mere 
sport  of  the  smugglers,  and  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  them  to  be  shown  a  still  at  work 
and  then  coolly  defied  to  make  a  seizure." 

Though  illicit  distillation  was  most  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  Highland  glens,  it   was  not 
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limited  to  these  districts.  Unlicensed  stills  have 
been  detected  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  have  been  found  to  exist  beneath  the  pulpit 
of  a  church  and  in  other  places  quite  as  unlikely 
and  unsuspected.  Arnot  states  in  his  "  History  of 
Edinburgh,"  that  while  in  1777  there  were  only 
eight  licensed  stills  in  that  city,  the  unlicensed 
numbered  400.  The  government  at  length  began 
to  awaken  to  the  fact,  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
realize  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  whisky 
duty  north  of  the  Grampians.  No  doubt  they 
were  helped  to  this  conclusion  by  the  grumbling 
of  the  south  country  distillers,  whose  profits  were 
destroyed  by  the  quantity  of  kegs  which  used 
to  come  streaming  down  the  mountain  passes. 
But  through  long  impunity  the  Highlands  had 
become  demoralized,  and  the  authorities  thought 
it  would  be  safer  to  use  policy  than  force.  The 
question  was  frequently  debated  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  strong  representations  made  to 
the  north  country  proprietors  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  Pressure  of  this 
sort  was  brought  to  bear  very  strongly  upon 
Alexander,  duke  of  Gordon,  who  at  length  was 
stirred  up  to  make  a  reply.  The  Highlanders, 
he  said,  were  born  distillers  ;  whisky  was  their 
beverage  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  would 
have  it,  and  would  sell  it  too,  when  tempted  by  so 
large  a  duty.  But  the  duke  promised  that,  if  the 
legislature  would  pass  an  Act  affording  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  whisky  as  good  as  the 
smuggled  article,  at  a  reasonable  duty  easily 
payable,  he  and  his  brother  proprietors  of  the 
Highlands  would  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
put  down  smuggling  and  to  encourage  legal  dis- 
tillation.* 

A  change  was  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  in  the  mode  of  levying  duty.  Previously 
a  certain  amount  was  paid  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  still,  but  now  a  duty  of  4s.  IO^cZ.  was 
levied  on  every  gallon  of  spirits  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  1799,  the  first  year  of  the  change, 
there  were  eighty-seven  licensed  distillers  in  Scot- 
land, who  paid  duty  on  spirits  retained  for  home 
consumption  to  the  amount  of  £1,620,388.  But 
the  distillers  disapproved  so  strongly  of  the  altera- 
tion that  about  a  third  of  them  gave  up  business 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  duty  decreased  to 
£775,750.  Two  years  later  the  deduction  of  Is. 
from  the  tax  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reviving  the 

*  Sec  letter  of  Mr.  George  Smith  in  the  London  Scotsman. 
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trade.  The  number  of  distillers  rose  next  year  to 
eighty-eight  and  the  duty  to  £2,022,409.  Since 
that  time  a  number  of  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  connected 
with  this  trade  ;  and  while  smuggling  has  been 
almost  suppressed,  the  revenue  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  has  enormously  increased. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  of  refining 
sugar  was  practised  in  London  so  early  as  the  year 
1544,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  Scotland 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Arnot 
in  his  "  History  of  Edinburgh  "  says,  "  There  is 
hardly  any  branch  of  manufacture  which  in  spe- 
culation affords  a  more  undoubted  success  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  more  general  benefit  to  the 
country,  than  the  baking  or  refining  of  sugars  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  owing 
alone  to  the  want  of  capital  and  conduct  in  its 
managers  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  attended 
with  remarkable  success.  Were  this  manufacture 
properly  conducted,  a  trade  might  be  established 
between  the  West  Indies  and  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  Sugars  might  be  afforded  to  the  con- 
sumer at  an  easy  rate,  the  planter  and  manufac- 
turer might  carry  on  an  advantageous  species  of 
traffic,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  might  be  saved 
to  the  country,  which  is  annually  remitted  to 
London  for  baked  sugars.  There  are  four  sugar-' 
houses  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen.  These,  at  present, 
are  mostly  supplied  from  Glasgow.  Now  suppos- 
ing every  house  to  use  500  hogsheads  annually, 
these  amounting  to  2000  hogsheads,  with  the 
usual  proportions  of  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  mahogany, 
&c,  would  make  cargoes  for  ten  or  twelve  sail  of 
good  ships  ;  and  these  might  return  with  cargoes 
of  linen,  negroes'  clothing,  and  the  various  other 
articles  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  West 
Indies.  Leith  is  the  most  centrical  port  for  carry- 
ing on  such  a  trade.  Vessels  can  be  fitted  out 
there  easier  than  from  the  Clyde,  and  greatly  lower 
than  from  London.  Thus  a  saving  would  be  made 
on  the  article  of  freight;  other  charges  would  be 
likewise  more  moderate  than  either  in  the  Clyde 
or  at  London  ;  and  the  sugars,  when  landed,  would 
be  worth  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  more  to  the 
sugar-houses  than  if  landed  at  Greenock  or  London. 
This,  added  to  the  savings  on  freight  and  charges, 
would  amount  to  a  valuable  consideration  to  the 
West  India  planter,  and  should  no  doubt  encourage 
him  to  make  consignments  to  the  port  of  Leith. 
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A  house  for  baking  of  sugars  was  set  up  in  Edin- 
burgh, a.d.  1751,  and  the  manufacture  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  company  who  instituted  it. 
That  of  Leith  was  begun  in  the  year  1757  by  a  com- 
pany consisting  mostly  of  bankers  in  Edinburgh  ; 
but  in  five  years  their  capital  was  totally  lost. 
For  some  time  the  sugar-house  remained  unoccu- 
pied, till  some  gentlemen  from  England  took  a 
lease  of  the  subject  and  revived  the  manufacture  ; 
but  as  these  wanted  capital  altogether,  and  were 
consequently  obliged  to  fall  upon  ruinous  schemes 
for  supporting  a  fictitious  credit,  they  were  speedily 
involved  in  destruction.  To  these  succeeded  the 
Messrs.  Parkers,  who  kept  up  the  manufacture 
above  five  years.  The  house  was  then  purchased 
by  a  set  of  merchants  in  Leith,  who,  as  they 
began  with  a  sufficient  capital,  as  they  have 
employed  the  best  refiners  of  sugar  that  could  be 
procured  in  London,  and  who,  as  they  pay  due 
attention  to  the  business,  promise  to  conduct  it 
with  every  prospect  of  success." 

The  first  sugar  refinery  in  Greenock,  which  is 
now  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  in  Scotland, 
was  established  in  1765  by  some  West  India 
merchants,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  company 
for  that  purpose,  and  fixed  upon  Greenock  as  the 
most  suitable  place  for  a  sugar -house.  A  second 
was  started  in  1787  by  a  company  of  Greenock 
merchants.  A  third  was  built  in  1802  by  Messrs. 
liobert  Macfie  &  Sons,  the  founders  of  extensive 
refineries  in  Liverpool  and  Leith.  Since  that  time 
the  trade  has  been  so  largely  extended  in  Greenock, 
that  out  of  the  twenty  sugar-refineries  in  Scotland 
fourteen  belong  to  that  town.  The  Greenock 
refiners  have  now  completely  outstripped  all  their 
competitors,  and  the  sugars  prepared  by  them  are 
preferred  by  customers  as  the  best  in  existence. 

Coal,  on  which  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country  to  a  great  extent  depend,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Scotland  in  a  charter  granted  in 
1291  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Dunfermline, 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  digging  coal  in  the 
lands  of  Pittencrieff.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  first  workers  of  the  mineral  were 
the  monks  of  Newbattle  Abbey,  who  excavated  a 
seam  of  coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  not  as 
a  mine,  but  in  the  manner  of  a  quarry.  At  this 
early  period,  however,  the  value  of  coal  was  nol 
appreciated  by  any  portion  of  the  community. 
Wood  and  peat  were  commonly  used  as  fuel,  while 
charcoal  was  burned  in  the  houses  of  the  wcalthici 
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classes.  It  was  not  until  several  centuries  later, 
when  the  ancient  forests  had  to  a  large  extent 
been  cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  wood  had  begun  to 
get  scarce,  that  the  "  black  stones,"  as  coal  was  then 
called,  came  into  general  use.  In  the  account  which 
Eneas  Sylvius,  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  gave  of  that  country,  it  is  stated  that 
the  poor  who  begged  at  the  church  doors  received 
for  alms  "  pieces  of  stone,  with  which  they  went 
away  quite  contented."  "  This  species  of  stone," 
he  adds,  "  whether  with  sulphur  or  whatever  inflam- 
mable substance  it  may  be  impregnated,  they  burn 
in  place  of  wood."  It  is  mentioned  in  a  description 
of  Scotland  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  "  there  are  black  stones  also 
digged  out  of  the  ground  which  are  very  good  for 
firing  ;  and  such  is  their  intolerable  heat  that 
they  resolve  and  melt  iron,  and  therefore  are  very 
profitable  for  smiths  and  such  artificers  as  deal 
with  other  metals."  It  was  not,  however,  until 
near  the  close  of  the  century  that  coal  came  into 
pretty  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  wood  and 
turf ;  and  it  was  recorded  that  "  the  use  of  coal 
beginneth  to  grow  from  the  forge  into  the  kitchen 
and  halle."  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  suddenly 
made  coal  a  material  of  primary  importance  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  and  its  production 
has  necessarily  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  especially  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

At  first,  and  indeed  for  many  years,  coal  mining 
was  carried  on  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  manner, 
and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ventilating 
the  mines  and  draining  off  the  accumulated  water. 
For  these  purposes  winches  worked  by  men,  and 
horse  gins,  were  employed  with  very  imperfect 
results,  and  it  was  not  until  1762  that  a  steam- 
engine  was  first  employed  to  work  a  coal  pit  in 
Scotland.  At  this  period  the  miners  and  coal- 
heavers  in  Scotland  were  not  only  subjected  to 
great  hardships  and  dangers  in  carrying  on  their 
laborious  employment,  but  were,  besides,  in  the 
condition  of  serfs,  bound  for  life  to  work  in 
the  collieries  to  which  they  were  attached.  In 
the  case  of  a  sale  or  disposal  of  the  coal  mine  in 
which  they  toiled,  the  right  to  their  services, 
passed  to  the  purchaser  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  special  grant  or  agreement.  The 
sons  of  a  collier  were  compelled  to  follow  their 
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father's  occupation,  and  were  not  even  allowed  to 
work  in  any  other  mine  than  that  to  which  they 
were  held  to  be  attached  by  birth.  Their  ranks 
were  not  unfrcquently  recruited  by  tramps  and 
vagabonds,  who  were  condemned  by  the  Lords  of 
Justiciary  to  labour  for  life  in  the  collieries  and 
salteries.  A  criminal  sentenced  to  this  punishment 
had  rivetted  on  his  neck  a  collar,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
gifted,  together  with  the  date  of  his  sentence. 
This  collar  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  check  upon 
desertion,  and  a  liberal  reward  was  paid  to  con- 
stables who  arrested  and  Brought  back  a  fugitive. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury that  this  system  was  abolished,  and  colliers 
and  salters  were  liberated  from  their  dc<iradintr 
serfdom.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1775,  an  Act  con- 
ferring this  boon  was  passed,  the  preamble  of 
which  set  forth  that,  "  Whereas  many  colliers, 
coalheavers,  and  salters  in  Scotland,  are  in  a  state 
of  slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to  the  collieries  and 
salt-works  where  they  work  for  life  and  are  sold 
with  the  mines,  be  it  enacted  that — 

"  1.  No  person  shall  be  bound  to  work  in  them 
in  any  way  different  from  common  labourers. 

"  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  and  lessees 
of  collieries  and  saltworks  to  take  apprentices  for 
the  legal  term  in  Scotland. 

"  3.  All  persons  under  a  given  age,  now  em- 
ployed in  them,  to  be  free  after  a  given  day. 

"4.  Others  of  a  given  age  not  to  be  free  until 
they  have  instructed  an  apprentice." 

But  no  relief  was  given,  or  apparently  thought 
necessary  at  that  time,  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  employed  in  the  coal  mines, 
especially  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country. 
Before  a  winding  apparatus  came  into  use,  the  coal 
was  carried  on  the  backs  of  women  and  children 
from  the  place  where  it  was  excavated  to  the  pit 
mouth.  The  journey  along  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  was  sufficiently  laborious  and  painful ;  but  the 
ascent  of  the  wet  and  slimy  wood  stairs  leading  up 
the  shaft  was  difficult  and  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
and  accidents  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  evidence  a  load  of  four  and  a 
half  cwts.  of  coal  was  not  unfrcquently  car- 
ried by  some  women  on  each  journey.  After 
the  application  of  machinery  to  raise  the  coal 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  women  and 
children  were  employed  to  drag  the  coal  from 
the  place  where  the  miners  were  at  work  to  the 
28 
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bottom  of  the  shaft.  In  pits  where  women  were 
not  employed  the  coal  was  drawn  on  sledges  by 
ponies.  About  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  rails 
were  introduced  into  the  pits,  and  the  coal  was 
drawn  in  "  hurleys,"  or  wheeled  boxes,  to  which 
boys  or  girls  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  were 
yoked  by  a  rude  kind  of  harness  known  as  the 
"girdle  and  chain." 

With  regard  to  the  places  in  which  these  poor 
creatures  had  to  work,  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  employed  to  examine  the 
mines,  that  "  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  where  the 
side  roads  do  not  exceed  from  22  to  28  inches  in 
height,  the  working  places  are  sometimes  100  and 
200  yards  distant  from  the  main  road,  so  that 
females  have  to  crawl  backwards  and  forwards 
with  their  small  carts  in  seams  in  many  cases  not 
exceeding  22  to  28  inches  in  height.  The  whole 
of  these  places  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state  of 
ventilation.  The  evidence  of  their  sufferings,  as 
given  by  the  young  people  and  the  old  colliers 
themselves,  is  absolutely  hideous."  On  the  main 
roads  of  some  pits  the  coal  was  carried  on  the 
backs  of  women,  and  even  of  young  girls.  In 
one  of  the  pits  a  girl  was  found  only  six  years 
old  carrying  half  a  hundredweight  of  coal,  and 
making  fourteen  journeys  a  day,-  each  journey 
being  equal  to  ascending  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  women  employed  in  these  brutalizing 
labours  was  shocking  in  the  extreme  ;  and  not 
only  was  the  work  severe  and  degrading,  but  it  was 
carried  on  under  circumstances  adverse  both  to 
personal  comfort  and  to  common  decency.  The 
hours  of  labour,  too,  were  long  and  irregular.  In 
the  collieries  in  the  east  of  Scotland  work  was 
often  continued,  on  alternate  days,  fifteen  and  even 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  One  girl, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  said  :  "  I  have  repeatedly 
wrought  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  after  two 
hours  of  rest  and  of  my  pease  soup  have  returned 
to  the  pit  and  worked  other  twelve  hours."  The 
labour  was  generally  uninterrupted  by  any  regular 
time  set  apart  for  rest  or  refreshment,  what  food 
was  taken  in  the  pit  being  eaten  while  the  work 
went  on. 

To  the  disgrace  of  the  employers  of  these  puny 
children  and  wretched  women,  and  to  the  dis- 
credit both  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  com- 
munity, this  system  of  mercenary  barbarity  and 
greed  was  allowed  to  continue  unnoticed  and  un- 
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checked  till  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
But  it  was  at  length  abolished,  mainly  through  the 
philanthropic  efforts  of  Lord  Ashley,  now  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
of  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  in  these  severe 
and  degrading  toils  was  peremptorily  forbidden. 

It  was  known  at  an  early  period  that  ironstone 
existed  in  the  Scotch  coal  measures,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  it  to  account  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carron  Ironworks  in  1760.  Their 
operations  embraced  the  digging  and  smelting  of 
the  ore,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  into 
a  variety  of  articles.  Only  one  kind  of  ironstone 
was  then  used,  namely,  the  argillaceous  or  "  clay 
band,"  and  the  quantity  produced  was  at  first 
small.  Even  in  1788  it  did  not  exceed  1500  tons 
per  annum.  During  the  succeeding  eight  years, 
however,  a  number  of  new  furnaces  were  erected 
in  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Fife,  and  Ayr,  and  in 
1796  they  amounted  to  seventeen,  which  produced 
18,640  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  From  that  period 
onward  for  many  years  the  production  of  iron  ore 
in  Scotland  increased  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
until  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  invention 
of  the  hot- blast  process  and  other  improvements 
in  the  manufacture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enor- 
mously increased  demand,  on  the  other,  extended 
the  iron  trade  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom. 

Working  in  cast  iron  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land as  early  as  1686,  for  in  that  year  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  set  forth 
that  "  His  Majesty  and  Estates  of  Parliament,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  great  advantage  that  the 
nation  may  have  by  the  trade  of  founding  lately 
brought  into  the  kingdom  by  John  Meikle,  for 
casting  of  balls,  cannons,  and  other  such  useful 
instruments,  do,  for  encouragement  to  him  and 
others  in  the  same  trade,  statute  and  ordain  that 
the  same  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  and  privileges  of 
a  manufacture  in  all  points  as  the  other  manufac- 
tures newly  erected  are  allowed  to  have  by  the 
laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  for  the  space 
of  nineteen  years  next  following  the  date  hereof." 
But  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Carron 
Ironworks  that  the  iron  trade  can  be  said  to  have 
come  into  existence  in  Scotland.  These  famous 
works,  which  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  extensive  foundry  in  Great  Britain,  were 
established  in  1760  by  a  company  projected  by  Dr. 
Roebuck  of  Sheffield.    They  are  situated  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Carron,  about  two  miles  from 
Falkirk,  a  spot  which  was  selected  on  account  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  that  could  be  obtained 
there  for  driving  the  machinery.  As  the  works 
were  extended,  the  supply  of  water,  copious  as  it 
was,  became  inadequate;  and  the  celebrated  James 
Watt,  who  had  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr. 
Roebuck,  erected  a  large  steam-engine  at  Carron, 
which,  however,  was  not  employed  to  drive  the 
machinery,  but  merely  to  pump  back  into  a  reser- 
voir the  water  that  had  passed  over  the  water 
wheels,  and  so  enable  it  to  be  used  again  and  again. 
This  contrivance  was  superseded  many  years  ago 
by  an  engine  of  an  improved  character  applied 
directly  to  the  machinery,  and  since  that  time  the 
use  of  water-power  has  been  gradually  discon- 
tinued. Until  after  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Scotland  was  almost 
entirely  concentrated  in  the  Carron  Company's 
Works.  In  them  was  produced  large  quantities 
of  cannon  and  shot,  and  the  now  obsolete  piece  of 
ordnance  known  as  the  "Carronade"  took  its 
name  from  the  Carron  Works.  But  the  reputation 
of  the  foundry  has  long  been  chiefly  based  on  its 
production  of  what  may  be  called  domestic  iron- 
work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  acquainted 
with  gold,  and  had  turned  it  to  ornamental  uses 
many  centuries  before  coal  or  iron,  or  any  other 
mineral,  was  known  to  them.  Numerous  articles, 
such  as  collars,  chains,  and  bracelets,  formed  of 
the  precious  metals,  are  preserved  in  our  anti- 
quarian museums,  and  show  that  silver  and  gold 
were  used  as  ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  the 
natives  in  prehistoric  times.  There  is  distinct 
evidence  that  gold  in  considerable  quantities  was 
found  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century.  At  a 
later  period  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  recounting  the 
advantages  of  his  native  country,  says,  "  Of  everilk 
metell  we  have  the  riche  mynis,  baith  gold,  silver, 
and  stanes  precious  ;"  and  gold  mines  were  carried 
on  in  the  Leadhills  by  James  V.  with  such  success, 
that  gold  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  to  the  value 
of  £300,000.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  consider- 
able trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Continent  in 
the  importation  of  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  personal  ornaments.  The  home  manufac- 
ture of  these  coveted  articles  soon  after  commenced, 
and  the  monks  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable 
skill  and  expertness  in  the  art  of  working  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.    In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and 
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fourteenth  centuries  the  trade  assumed  consider- 
able importance;  and  though  the  finest  specimens 
of  gold  and  silver  work  and  jewellery  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Scottish  barons  and  dignified  clergy 
were  imported  from  Italy  and  Flanders,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
articles  of  this  kind  specified  in  the  inventories  of 
the  royal  household  and  of  the  great  nobles  were 
home-made.  At  an  early  period  one  of  the  most 
important  trades  in  Edinburgh  was  that  of  gold- 
smiths. It  was  originally  included,  along  with 
that  of  armourers,  saddlers,  and  cutlers,  in  the 
corporation  of  the  hammermen;  but  in  1586  the 
goldsmiths  were  formed  into  a  separate  company. 
The  father  of  George  Heriot  was  at  this  period  an 
important  and  thriving  member  of  the  corporation, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  goldsmith 
and  jeweller  by  his  celebrated  philanthropic  son, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  in  it  a  handsome 
fortune,  which  he  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes. 
In  1687  the  company  was  incorporated  by  a 
charter  granted  by  James  VII.,  and  obtained 
additional  powers  for  regulating  the  trade.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  those  powers 
were  granted  "  because  the  art  and  science  of 
goldsmiths,  for  the  most  part,  is  executed  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  ;  to  which  our  subjects  fre- 
quently resort,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  our 
supreme  Parliament  and  of  the  other  supreme 
courts,  and  there  are  few  goldsmiths  in  other 
cities."  In  virtue  of  the  powe  s  thus  conferred, 
the  company  from  the  date  of  its  formation  tested 
and  stamped  all  the  plate  and  jewellery  made  in 
Scotland.  The  necessity  of  assaying  or  testing 
articles  made  of  the  precious  metals  was  felt  at 
an  early  period.  In  1457  a  statute  was  enacted 
for  "  the  reformation  of  gold  and  silver  wrought 
by  goldsmiths  in  Scotland  ;  and  to  eschew  the 
deceiving  done  to  the  king's  lieges,  there  shall 
be  ordained  in  each  burgh  where  goldsmiths 
work  one  understanding  and  cunning  man  of 
good  conscience,  who  shall  be  deacon  of  the  craft; 
and  when  work  is  brought  to  the  goldsmith  and 
it  be  gold,  he  shall  give  it  forth  again  in  work 
no  worse  than  twenty  grains,  and  silver  eleven 
grains  fine,  and  he  shall  take  his  work  to  the 
deacon  of  the  craft,  that  he  may  examine  that  it 
be  fine,  as  above  written,  and  the  said  deacon 
shall  set  his  mark  and  token  thereto,  together 
with  the  said  goldsmiths;  and  when  there  is  no 
goldsmith  but  one  in  the  town,  he  shall  jhow 
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that  work  tokened  with  his  own  mark  to  the 
head  officers  of  the  town,  who  shall  have  a  mark 
in  like  manner  ordained  therefor,  and  shall  be  set 
to  the  same  work."  It  had  evidently  been  found 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  deceive,  for  in 
1555,  "  forasmuch  as  there  was  great  fraud,"  it 
was  enacted  that  no  goldsmith  should  "  make  in 
work,  nor  set  forth  either  his  own  or  other  men's 
silver,  under  the  just  fineness  of  elevenpenny  fine, 
under  the  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  all 
their  goods  and  moveables  ;  also,  that  no  gold- 
smith set  forth  either  his  own  or  other  men's  gold, 
under  the  just  fineness  of  twenty-two  carats  fine, 
under  the  pain  aforesaid." 

There  are  no  statistics  in  existence  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  jewel- 
lery was  affected  by  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  court  and  the  nobility  to 
London.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
trade  of  the  Scottish  goldsmiths  and  jewellers-  was 
seriously  injured  by  the  removal  from  the  country 
of  so  many  of  their  best  customers,  and  that  it  was 
at  a  low  ebb  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  greatly  revived 
and  extended  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  no  ornamental  art  now  enjoys  a 
larger  share  of  public  patronage  than  that  of  the 
jeweller. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
appear  from  an  early  period  to  have  engaged  in 
seafaring  pursuits,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  vessels  were  built  at  both  Leith  and 
Aberdeen  some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  year  1475  three  ships  were  fitted  out  at 
Aberdeen  for  the  service  of  the  Scottish  king, 
James  III.,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  In  the  same  year  another 
ship  was  furnished  with  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  other  equipments,  by  the  citizens,  and  the 
vessel  was  manned  by  twenty-four  young  men 
belonging  to  the  town.  In  1511  there  was  built 
for  James  IV.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith, 
"  ane  very  monstrous  great  ship,"  of  which  Lind- 
say of  Pitscottie  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  The  Scottis  king  bigged  a  great  ship  called 
the  Great  Michael,  which  was  the  greatest  ship, 
and  of  most  strength,  that  ever  sailed  in  England 
or  France  ;  for  this  ship  was  of  so  great  stature, 
and  took  so  much  timber,  that  except  Fackland, 
she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  Fife,  bye  all  timber 
that  was  gotten   out   of  Norway,  she  was  so 
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strong,  and  of  so  great  length  and  breadth  (all 
wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and  many  other  strangers, 
were  at  her  device,  by  the  king's  commandment, 
who  wrought  very  busily  in  her  ;  but  it  was  a 
year  and  a  day  ere  she  was  completed);  to  wit, 
she  was  twelve  score  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-six 
foot  within  the  sides ;  she  was  ten  feet  thick  in 
the  wall,  outted  jests  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards 
on  every  side  so  stark  and  so  thick  that  no  can- 
non could  go  through  her.  This  great  ship  cum- 
bered Scotland  to  get  her  to  the  sea.  From  that 
time  she  was  afloat  and  her  masts  and  sails  com- 
plete, she  was  counted  to  the  king  to  be  £30,000 
of  expenses,  with  tows  and  anchors  effeiring  thereto; 
bye  her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  costly 
to  the  king.  She  bare  many  cannons,  six  on  every 
side,  with  three  great  cassils,  two  behind  in  her 
deck,  and  one  before,  with  three  hundred  shot 
of  small  artillery  ;  that  is  to  say,  m'ijaud  and 
battered  falcon  and  quarter  falcon,  slings,  pesti- 
lent serpents,  and  double  dogs,  with  hagtor  and 
culvering,  cors  bows  and  hand  bows ;  she  had  three 
hundred  mariners  to  sail  her  ;  she  had  six  score 
gunners  to  use  her  artillery,  and  had  one  thousand 
men  of  warre  bye  her  captains,  skippers,  and  quar- 
termasters. 

"  When  this  ship  passed  the  sea  and  was  lying 
in  the  road  of  Leith,  the  king  garr  shoot  a  cannon 
at  her,  -to  essay  if  she  was  wight ;  but  I  heard  say 
it  deared  her  nocht,  and  did  little  skaith."  This 
famous  vessel  was  afterwards  sold  to  Louis  XII. 
of  France  for  40,000  livres. 

James  IV.  seems  to  have  had  a  great  fondness 
for  naval  operations,  and  bestowed  liberal  patron- 
age on  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  who 
served  both  James  and  his  father  with  great 
fidelity.  This  gallant  sailor  owned  and  commanded 
two  armed  vessels  of  about  300  tons  each,  called 
The  Flcwer  and  the  Yellow  Caravel,  with  which 
he  made  voyages  to  the  Dutch  and  Hanse  towns, 
whither  in  those  days  the  Scottish  traders  sent 
wool  and  hides,  bringing  "  therefrom  small  mer- 
cery and  haberdashery  ware  in  great  quantities; 
moreover,  half  the  Scottish  ships  came  generally 
laden  from  Flanders  with  cart  wheels  and  wheel 
barrows."  Sir  Andrew  attacked  and  repulsed  a 
squadron  of  English  ships  which  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  1481.  He  captured  five  "tall 
ships,"  alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  which  in  time  of  truce  committed 
great  depredations  upon  the  merchant  vessels,  and 
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upon  the  towns  on  the  coasts  both  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde.  He  encountered  and  captured  after  a 
desperate  fight  three  English  vessels,  commanded 
by  Stephen  Bull,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  Scottish 
admiral,  ofF  St.  Abbs  Head,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen.* 

In  August,  1513,  James  fitted  out  a  fleet,  the 
principal  ships  in  which  wrere  the  Great  Michael, 
the  Margaret,  and  the  James,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  French  allies,  who  were  at  this  time 
invaded  by  the  English.  But  nothing  of  any 
importance  was  accomplished  by  the  fleet,  owing 
to  the  incompetence  and  perversity  of  its  com- 
mander, the  carl  of  Arran.t 

In  1512  the  Scottish  navy  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  forty-six  ships  of  war,  four  of  which  were  of 
more  than  300  tons  burden,  and  two  of  100  tons. 
The  Lion,  the  ship  of  the  gallant  Andrew  Barton, 
which  was  captured  in  1511  by  Lord  Thomas  and 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  became  the  second  man-of-war 
in  the  English  navy.  Some  of  the  merchant 
vessels  also  at  this  period  appear  to  have  been  of 
considerable  size.  Two  kinds  of  galleys  were  then 
in  common  use — one  which  was  only  rowed  with 
oars;  the  other,  which  was  frequently  denominated 
a  galeasse,  was  much  broader,  as  well  as  larger  than 
the  galley,  and  was  propelled  both  by  sails  and 
oars.  The  Scottish  Parliament  was  as  anxious  as 
the  king  to  promote  the  shipping  and  commerce  of 
the  country,  for  the  Estates  judged  it  proper  to 
enact  that  ships  and  fishing  boats  of  not  less  than 
twenty  tons  each  should  be  built  and  equipped  by 
all  the  burghs  and  sea-coast  towns,  and  that  all 
stout  idle  men  should  be  pressed  to  serve  on  board 
these  vessels,  under  the  penalty  of  banishment  in 
case  of  refusal.  Minute  and,  on  the  whole,  judi- 
cious regulations  were  made  to  settle  disputes 
between  merchants  and  shipmasters,  and  to  provide 
lor  the  safety  both  of  ships  and  cargoes.  No 
merchants  goods  were  to  be  injured  or  spoiled 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  freight  money, 
besides  making  compensation  to  the  owner. 
Goods  were  not  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the 
uppermost  deck,  and  none  were  to  be  stowed 
below  which  could  injure  the  rest  of  the  cargo  in 
a  tempest.  No  master  was  to  be  allowed  to  sail 
his  vessel  during  the  winter  months,  from  the 
feast  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  to  Candlemas. 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  con- 
siderable trade  had  sprung  up  between  the  Conti- 
*  See  vol.  ii.  110.  f  Vo1-  W9. 
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nent  and  the  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
which  was  carried  on  in  vessels  of  small  size.  In 
1G92  there  were  twenty-nine  ships  belonging  to 
the  port  of  Leitli,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of 
1702  tons,  or  an  average  of  fifty-nine  tons.  It  is 
probable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  vessels,  were 
built  at  that  port. 

At  this  period  the  shipping  trade  of  the  Clyde, 
which  is  now  so  extensive,  was  exceedingly  small. 
In  a  report  on  the  revenue  of  the  excise  and 
customs  of  Scotland,  written  in  1651,  it  is  said  of 
Glasgow,  that  "  with  the  exception  of  Colleginers 
all  the  inhabitants  are  traders — some  to  Ireland, 
with  small  smiddy  coals,  in  open  boats  from  four 
to  ten  tons,  from  whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs, 
barrel-staves,  meal,  oats,  and  butter  ;  some  to 
France  with  plaidings,  coals,  and  herrings,  from 
which  the  return  is  salt,  pepper,  raisins,  and 
prunes;  some  to  Norway  for  timber."  At  this 
period  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  owned  twelve 
ships,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  was  957 
tons.  The  shallowness  of  the  Clyde  presented  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  shipping 
trade  of  the  city,  as  it  prevented  vessels  even  of 
very  moderate  size  from  approaching  nearer  to  it 
than  fourteen  miles.  Cargoes  had  therefore  to  be 
transhipped  into  boats  and  cobbles,  and  thus  carried 
up  to  the  town. 

When  the  celebrated  Darien  scheme  was  started 
the  traders  of  Glasgow  were  amongst  its  most  zeal- 
ous  supporters,  not  a  few  of  them  embarking  their 
all  in  the  speculation.  The  disastrous  failure  of 
the  expedition  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  commerce 
of  this  industrious  city,  from  which  it  took  many 
years  to  recover.  The  union  with  England,  how- 
ever, opened  new  fields  of  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  enterprising  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  they 
promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  establishing  a  profitable  trade  with  the 
American  colonies.  They  had  as  yet  no  vessels  of 
their  own,  and  but  little  means  evan  for  purchasing 
cargoes ;  but  they  chartered  ships  from  White- 
haven, and  groups  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 
combined  to  raise  the  capital  required  lor  the 
purchase  of  goods  to  load  these  vessels.  A  super- 
cargo was  usually  sent  out  with  each  vessel,  whose 
instructions  were  to  sell  as  many  of  the  goods  as 
he  could  for  tobacco,  and  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  he  had  disposed  of  the  whole  or  had  obtained 
sufficient  tobacco  to  fill  his  vessel,  whether  the 
goods  were  all  sold  or  not,  bringing  home  with  him 
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any  that  remained  unsold.  The  first  adventure, 
however,  was  sent  under  the  sole  charge  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel.  "  This  person,  though  a 
shrewd  man,  knew  nothing  of  accounts  ;  and  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  employers  on  his  return  for 
a  statement  of  how  the  adventure  had  turned  out, 
told  them  he  could  give  them  none,  but  there 
were  its  proceeds;  and  threw  down  upon  the  table 
a  large  hoggar  (stocking)  stuffed  to  the  top  with 
coin,  the  money  surplus  of  the  price  of  the  goods 
sent  out  after  the  cargo  of  tobacco  was  paid  for. 
The  company  conceived  that  if  an  uneducated 
person  had  been  so  successful,  their  gains  would 
have  been  still  greater  if  a  person  versed  in  accounts 
had  been  sent  out.  Under  this  impression  they 
immediately  despatched  a  second  adventure,  with 
a  supercargo  highly  recommended  for  a  knowledge 
of  accounts,  who  produced  to  them  a  beautifully 
made  out  statement  of  his  transactions,  but  no 
hoggar."* 

It  was  not  till  eleven  years  after  the  Union  that, 
in  1718,  the  first  vessel  belonging  to  Glasgow 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  measured  only  sixty  tons, 
and  was  constructed  at  Greenock.  By  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  trade  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Glasgow  merchants.  This  suc- 
cess, which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  enterprise 
toid  frugality  of  the  Scottish  traders,  roused  the' 
jealousy  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Whitehaven,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great 
entrepots  of  the  tobacco  trade;  and  they  entered 
into  a  combination  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
their  rivals,  whose  prosperity  they  attributed  to 
entirely  mistaken  grounds.  They  petitioned  in 
succession  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  preferring  utterly  unfounded  complaints 
against  the  Glasgow  traders.  The  charges  of 
fraud  which  they  brought  forward  were  declared 
groundless  by  the  Upper  House  ;  but  the  English 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  always  at  this  time 
actuated  by  a  petty  jealousy  of  Scotland,  readily 
listened  to  the  tale  of  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
traders,  and  disregarded  the  just  defences  of  Glas- 
gow. "  New  officers  were  appointed  at  the  ports 
of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow,  whose  private 
instructions  seem  to  have  been  to  ruin  the  trade, 
if  possible,  by  putting  all  imaginable  hardships 
upon  it ;  bills  of  equity  were  exhibited  against  the 
merchants  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  no  less 

*  Scrap-hook  of  Dugald  Bannatyne,  quoted  in  New  Stat.  Aec.  of 
Scotland,  vol.  vi.  231. 
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than  thirty-three  ships'  cargoes,  by  which  they 
were  commanded  to  declare  on  oath  whether  or 
or  not  they  had  imported  in  these  ships  any,  and 
how  much  more  tobacco,  than  what  had  been 
exported,  or  had  paid  the  king's  duty.  Vexatious 
lawsuits  of  every  kind  were  stirred  up  against 
them.  Every  species  of  persecution  which  malice, 
assisted  by  wealth  and  interest,  could  invent  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  Glasgow,  was  put  into  prac- 
tice," and  for  a  time  not  without  considerable 
success.  In  consequence  of  the  vexatious  obstruc- 
tions thus  interposed,  the  tobacco  trade  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  remained  for  a  number  of  years 
in  a  languishing  state.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
Glasgow  merchants  triumphed  over  the  difficulties 
which  an  iniquitous  rivalry  threw  in  their  way. 
The  tobacco  trade  went  on  gradually  increasing 
till  it  reached  an  annual  importation  of  50,000 
hogsheads,  when  a  sudden  stop  wras  put  to  it  by 
the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  the  citizens  were  constrained  to  find  new 
fields  of  operation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Clyde  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  steam- 
navigation  ;  but  the  substitution  of  steam-power 
for  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  originated 
with  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfriesshire, 
and  Mr.  James  Taylor,  tutor  to  his  sons,  who 
made  various  experiments  in  1786  and  1787 
which  showed  the  practicability  of  this  project. 
Early  in  1788  Mr.  Symington,  an  engineer,  was 
applied  to  by  Mr.  Miller  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  engine,  which  was  completed  in  October 
of  that  year,  and,  mounted  on  a  frame,  was  placed 
upon  the  deck  of  a  double  pleasure  boat  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  seven  broad,  and  connected  with 
two  paddle  wheels,  one  forward  and  the  other 
abaft  the  engine  in  the  space  between  the  hulls 
of  the  double  boat.  This  engine  propelled  the 
vessel  along  Dalswinton  lake  at  the  speed  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  In  1801  Symington  constructed 
a  steam-boat,  propelled  by  an  improved  engine,  in 
combination  with  a  boat  and  paddle  wheel  on  the 
plan  which  is  now  generally  adopted.  This  vessel, 
which  was  constructed  for  Lord  Dundas,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  practical  steam-boat;  but 
"  the  use  of  it  was  abandoned,  not  from  any  fault 
in  her  construction  or  working,  but  because  the 
directors  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  feared  that 
she  would  damage  its  banks.  Yet,  the  man  in  all 
Britain  who  possessed  at  the  time  the  greatest 
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practical  experience  of  the  making  of  canals — the 
duke  of  Bridgewater — was  not  deterred  by  any 
such  apprehension  from  ordering  in  1802  eight 
similar  vessels  from  Symington  to  be  used  on  his 
canal.  The  death  of  the  duke  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  the  execution  of  that  order." 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1811  that  steam-boat 
navigation  was  introduced  on  the  Clyde  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bell.  Its  extension  since  that  period  is 
one  of  the  most  remakable  results  of  the  energy 
and  skill  of  modern  times. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  began  in  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1679,  for  mention  is  made  of  a 
paper  mill  established  at  that  time  in  Dairy  ;  but 
it  would  appear  not  to  have  prospered,  and  in  no 
long  time  to  have  been  discontinued.  A  person 
named  Nicolas  Dupin,  who  conducted  works  in 
England  and  Ireland  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  similar  work 
in  Scotland.  Several  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry  whom  he  met  in  London  encouraged  him 
in  his  enterprise,  telling  him  that  "  some  persons 
have  already  attempted  to  work  good  writing 
paper,  but  could  not  effect  the  same."  In  July, 
1694,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  and  carry  on  a  paperwork  in  Scot- 
land, setting  forth  that  he  had  arrived  at  "  the  art 
of  making  all  sorts  of  fine  paper  moulds,  as  good 
or  better  as  any  made  beyond  seas,  and  at  a  far 
cheaper  rate,  insomuch  that  one  man  can  make 
or  finish  more  moulds  in  one  week  than  any 
other  workman  in  other  nations  can  finish  in 
two  months'  time."  Moreover,  "  whereas  large 
timber  is  scarce  in  this  kingdom,"  he  and  his 
partners  "  have  arts  to  make  the  greatest  mortar 
and  vessel  for  making  of  paper  without  timber  ;" 
they  "  have  also  provided  several  engineers,  out- 
landish workmen,  to  work  and  teach  their  art  in 
this  kingdom."  Dupin  and  his  friends  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  privy  council,  and 
obtained  "  protection,  and  liberty  to  set  up  paper 
mills  in  this  kingdom,  without  hindering  any 
other  persons  who  are  already  set  up  ;"  also  per- 
mission "  to  put  the  coat  of  arms  of  this  kingdom 
upon  the  paper  which  shall  be  made  by  them  at 
their  mills." 

An  Act  of  the  Estates,  passed  in  1696,  sanc- 
tioned Dupin's  project  as  a  joint-stock  concern, 
which  seems  to  have  prospered  greatly,  producing 
"  good  white  paper,"  and  only  requiring  a  little 
further  encouragement  to  be  "  an  advantage  to 
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the  whole  kingdom."  On  the  petition  of  the 
joint-stock  company  the  privy  council  ordained 
that  candlemakers  should  not  use  rasa  for  making 
of  wicks,  and  that  the  company  should  have  the 
same  power  over  its  instructed  servants  as  had 
been  given  to  the  clothwork  at  Newmills. 

In  1709  a  paper  mill  was  established  at  Valley- 
field,  Penicuick,  by  Mr.  Anderson,  printer  to 
Queen  Anne,  or  by  his  widow.  In  1779  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Cowan,  grandfather  of 
the  present  proprietors,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
enlarged,  until  it  has  now  become  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  The  trade,  however, 
appears  to  have  made  little  progress  for  many 
years.  In  1763  there  were  but  three  paper  mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  made  was  only  6400  reams  a 
year.  Ten  years  later  there  were  twelve  paper 
mills  in  the  district,  some  of  them  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  in  Britain,  and  the  pro- 
duction had  risen  to  100,000  reams.  At  that  time 
a  large  quantity  of  printing  paper  was  sent  to 
London,  from  which  city  it  used  formerly  to  be 
brought. 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  early  paper-makers, 
both  in  preparing  the  pulp  and  in  making  the 
paper,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the  process 
was  correspondingly  slow  and  expensive.  The 
productive  power  of  a  paper  mill  was,  in  those 
days,  estimated  by  the  number  of  vats  which  it 
contained  for  steeping  the  pulp.  The  men  who 
attended  each  vat  were  called  "  a  vat's  crew  ;"  and 
so  independent  were  the  workmen  about  the  close 
of  last  century,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  interests 
of  their  employers,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
no  unusual  thing  for  a  vat's  crew,  or  even  all 
the  vats'  crews  in  a  mill,  to  stop  working  when  they 
thought  proper,  adjourn  to  the  nearest  public 
house,  and  there  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as  they 
thought  proper,  no  matter  how  urgent  the  demand 
for  paper.  Believing  that  machinery  could  never 
affect  their  occupation,  they  were  most  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  in  their  demands  and  behaviour. 
Their  employers  suffered  so  much  annoyance  and 
loss  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  work  of  their  mills  was  carried  on,  that 
they  readily  availed  themselves  of  the  machinery 
by  which  the  tedious  and  expensive  hand  process 
was  at  length  superseded. 

The  first  important  mechanical  contrivance 
introduced  into  the  paper-making  trade  was  the 
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pulping  engine,  invented  in  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  last  century.  The  previous  method 
of  fermenting  the  rags  and  bruising  them  in  a 
mortar,  which  usually  occupied  several  weeks,  was 
superseded  by  this  machine,  which  in  its  present 
improved  form  reduces  the  fresh  rags  to  pulp  in 
a  few  hours.  Many  years,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  attempt  to  perform  the  work  of  the 
vatman  and  the  coucher  by  machinery  was  suc- 
cessful. At  length  a  clerk  in  a  paper  mill  at 
Essonne,  in  France,  named  Louis  Robert,  devised 
a  singularly  ingenious  contrivance  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  has  now  come  into  common  use,  and 
has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the 
cheap  literature  of  the  present  day. 

At  an  early  period  an  excise  duty  of  3d.  a  pound 
was  levied  on  first-class  papers,  and  l^d.  on  those 
of  second-class  quality.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
duced to  an  equal  rate  of  l^d.  a  pound  on  all 
qualities  of  paper,  and  in  1857  the  duty  yielded  in 
Scotland  the  sum  of  £263,786.  This  impost,  which 
greatly  hampered  the  production  of  paper  and 
increased  its  price,  was  vehemently  denounced  as 
"  a  tax  on  knowledge,"  and  it  was  ultimately 
abolished  in  1861.  Since  that  time  an  increase  of 
at  least  one-third  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity 
of  paper  produced  in  this  country.  There  are  at 
present  in  Scotland  fifty- three  firms  engaged  in  the  ■ 
manufacture,  who  own  or  occupy  fifty-seven 
mills,  of  which  twenty-two  are  in  the  county  of 
Mid-Lothian.  The  remainder  are  scattered  over 
a  dozen  counties. 

Closely  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  Walter  Chepman  and  Andrew 
Myllar,  two  merchants  of  Edinburgh.  They  in  1507 
set  up  a  printing  press  in  that  city,  encouraged 
by  James  IV.,  who  on  the  15th  September  of  that 
year  granted  them  exclusive  privileges  for  carry- 
ing on  this  trade.  The  charter  set  forth  that 
Messrs.  Chepman  and  Myllar  "  at  his  Majesty's 
request,  for  his  pleasure,  the  honour  and  profit  of 
his  realm  and  lieges,  had  taken  on  them  to  furnish 
and  bring  hame  ane  prent,  with  all  stuff  belonging 
thereto,  and  expert  men  to  use  the  same  for  im- 
printing within  the  realm  of  the  books  of  the  laws, 
Acts  of  Parliament,  chronicles,  mass-books,  manuals, 
matin-books,  and  fort  uus,  after  the  use  of  the  realm, 
with  additions  and  legends  of  Scottish  saints  now 
gathered  to  be  eked  thereto,  and  all  other  books 
that  shall  be  seen  necessary,  and  to  sell  the  same 
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for  competent  prices  by  his  Majesty's  advice  and 
discretion,  their  labours  and  expenses  being  con- 
sidered." Encouraged  by  these  privileges,  Messrs. 
Chepman  and  Myllar  procured  the  necessary  mate- 
rials from  France  and  began  to  print  popular 
publications,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  romances, 
ballads,  and  other  poems,  most  of  which  have  now 
perished,  though  portions  have  been  preserved,  and 
are  now  carefully  treasured  in  the  Advocates' 
Library.  The  learned  and  liberal  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone  of  Aberdeen  took  great  interest  in  the  new 
establishment,  and  employed  Messrs.  Chepman  and 
Myllar  to  print  (1509-10)  the  breviary,  in  two 
volumes,  which  he  bad  composed  for  use  in  his 
cathedral. 

In  1526  a  foreigner  named  Jodocus  Badius 
Ascensius  published  an  edition  of  "  Boetii  His- 
toria  Scotorum."  Fifteen  years  later  the  Acts  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Thomas  Davidson, 
the  king's  printer,  who  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Boetius.  Lekprevik,  a  subsequent  king's 
printer,  printed  the  Acts  of  Parliament  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  down  to  his  own  time.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  works  issued  from  the  press 
of  this  printer,  who  had  establishments  at  St. 
Andrews  and  Stirling  as  well  as  at  Edinburgh. 
A  folio  Bible  was  published  by  Thomas  Bassan- 
dyne  in  1576,  and  an  edition  of  Buchanan's 
"  History  of  Scotland,"  by  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
king's  printer,  in  1582. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  printing  press  had  to  contend  not  only  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  crude  and  imperfect 
mechanism,  but  also  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
authorities,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  who 
assumed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  insisted 
on  imposing  severe  restrictions  on  all  the  publica- 
tions that  issued  from  it.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  religion  the  General  Assembly 
assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  press,  and  no 
books  which  treated  of  religious  subjects  were 
allowed  to  be  printed  till  they  had  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  the  printer  had  in  addition  obtained  a  license 
from  the  magistrates.  In  1637  Young,  printer  to 
Charles  I.,  printed  an  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  a  most  superb  style  ;  but  he 
was  in  consequence  compelled  by  the  Covenanters 
to  flee  the  kingdom.  In  1697  the  privy  council, 
in  terms  of  the  twenty-seventh  Act  of  Queen 
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Mary,  discharged  all  printers  "  to  print  or  reprint 
any  pamphlets,  books,  or  others,  relating  to  the 
government,  or  of  immediate  public  concern,  until 
the  same  be  seen,  revised,  and  examined  by  the 
earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Annandale,  the  lord 
advocate,  Lord  Anstruther,  and  Sir  John  Max- 
well of  Pollock,  under  heavy  penalties."  Three 
years  later  all  the  printers  in  Edinburgh  were 
summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and  two  of 
them  were  committed  to  prison  for  printing  some 
pamphlets  reflecting  on  the  government  of  the 
day.  About  the  same  time  an  engraving  was 
executed  representing  Caledonia  in  the  figure  of 
a  woman,  from  whose  mouth  issued  the  words  : — 
"  Take  courage,  and  act  as  men  that  hold  their 
liberty  as  well  as  their  glory  dear."  Caledonia 
was  supported  by  the  minority  in  Parliament, 
consisting  of  eighty-four  members ;  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  an  angel  armed  with 
thunderbolts'  was  represented  as  driving  the 
majority  to  perdition.  The  artist  and  his  assistant 
were  tried  for  high  treason,  but  the  judges  found 
the  libel  not  relevant  to  infer  treason,  but  relevant 
to  impose  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

Evan  Tyler,  Young's  partner,  obtained  the  office  of 
printer  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  subsequently  sold 
his  patent  to  a  company  of  stationers  in  London, 
who  opened  a  printing  office  in  Leith,  and  among 
other  publications  reprinted  newspapers  obtained 
from  London.  Their  attempt,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful;  and  the  establishment  having  been 
broken  up,  their  types  and  other  materials  of 
trade  were  purchased  by  a  number  of  stationers, 
who  set  up  separate  offices,  in  which  they  printed 
in  a  poor  style  school-books  and  treatises  on 
divinity.  Two  printers,  named  Archibald  Hyslop 
and  William  Carron,  brought  materials  from  Hol- 
land and  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  revive  knd 
improve  the  art ;  but  they  met  with  only  partial 
success.  At  this  stage  a  Glasgow  printer,  named 
Anderson,  came  to  Edinburgh  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  position  and  privileges  of  king's 
printer.  On  his  death  shortly  after,  his  widow 
retained  the  patent  and  asserted  her  right  to 
a  monopoly  of  the  printing  business  in  Scotland. 
In  terms  of  the  patent,  "no  one  in  the  kingdom 
durst  print  any  book,  from  a  Bible  to  a  ballad, 
without  license  from  Anderson."  As  the  patentee 
was  safe  against  competition,  she  took  no  pains 
to  secure  either  accuracy  or  beauty  of  typography 
in  the  publications  which  issued  from  her  press. 
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In  a  "History  of  Printing"  written  by  a  printer 
of  that  time,  it  is  stated  that  "  nothing  came 
from  the  royal  press  but  the  most  illegible  and 
incorrect  Bibles  and  books  that  ever  were  printed 
in  any  one  place  in  the  world.  She  (Mrs.  Ander- 
son) regarded  not  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
never  minded  the  duty  that  lay  upon  her  as  the 
sovereign's  servant.  Prentices,  instead  of  best 
workmen,  were  generally  employed  in  printing 
the  sacred  word  of  God."  Not  only  were  the 
productions  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  own  press 
miserable  beyond  all  example,  but  she  abused 
her  privileges  in  the  most  oppressive  manner ; 
prosecuting  every  printer  who  continued  to 
exercise  his  trade,  and  subjecting  them  to  fines 
and  imprisonment,  as  well  as  to  the  closing  of 
their  printing  offices.  To  crown  all,  though  the 
Bibles  printed  by  her  were  so  badly  printed,  she 
made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  English  and  foreign  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  At  length  public  indignation  was 
excited  against  her  so  strongly  that  her  privileges 
were  so  far  curtailed  as  to  allow  general  printing 
to  be  executed  by  others,  but  until  the  expiry  of 
her  patent  she  continued  to  be  the  printer  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Scotland. 

Previous  to  the  union  with  England,  copy- 
right in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  had  no 
existence  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  customary  for 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  to  grant  an  exclusive 
right  to  print  and  vend  books  for  a  certain  period. 
This  right,  however,  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
printers  and  booksellers,  not  to  authors,  and  was 
intended  to  secure  a  return  for  the  money  laid 
out  in  printing  and  publishing  the  work,  rather 
than  to  afford  a  recompense  to  the  author.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  November,  1699,  the  privy 
council  conferred  on  George  Mossman,  stationer, 
Edinburgh,  "  warrant  to  print  and  sell  the  works 
of  the  learned  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  in  one 
volume,  in  folio,  or  by  parts  in  lesser  volumes," 
and  discharged  "  all  others  to  print,  import,  or 
sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  Mr.  George 
his  works,  in  any  volume  or  character,  for  the 
space  of  nineteen  years." 

In  conformity  with  the  same  view  of  literary 
right,  another  Edinburgh  stationer,  who  in  1684 
had  obtained  a  nineteen  years'  title  to  print  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  "  Institutes  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,"  received  about  this  time  a  renewal 
of  the  privilege,  on  his  contemplating  a  second 
29 
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edition.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  later,  the  author's  consent  was  at  least 
thought  worthy  of  being  adduced  in  support  of  the 
printer's  claim  to  protection.  Robert  Sanders, 
Glasgow,  printed  a  large  impression  of  a  book 
entitled  "  Merchandizing  Spiritualized,  or  the 
Christian  Merchant  trading  to  Heaven,"  by  Mr. 
James  Clark,  minister,  Glasgow,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  printer  was  calculated  to  be  "  of 
excellent  use  to  good  people  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees."  He  therefore  petitioned  the  privy 
council  (July  13,  1703)  to  grant  him  an  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  the  book  ;  and  to  strengthen 
his  claim,  he  brought  forward  a  letter  from  the 
author  as  well  as  a  "  testificat  from  Mr.  James 
Woodrow,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  anent 
the  soundness  of  the  said  book."  The  council, 
taking  all  these  things  into  account,  gave  Sanders 
the  license  which  he  sought  for  nineteen  years. 
More  substantial  assistance  was  granted  in  Sep- 
tember, of  the  same  year,  to  Alexander  Nisbet, 
the  author  of  a  laborious  work  on  heraldry, 
tracing  its  rise  and  describing  all  its  various 
figures,  besides  "  shewing  by  whom  they  are 
carried  out  among  us,  and  for  what  reasons;" 
thus  instructing  the  Scottish  gentry  of  "their 
genealogical  pennons,"  and  affording  assistance 
to  "curious  antiquaries  "  in  understanding  "  seals, 
medals,  historic  and  ancient  records."  Nisbet, 
however,  was  unable  of  his  own  means  to  publish 
so  large  a  work,  "  for  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  procure  Italic  types,  whereof  there  are  very 
few  in  this  kingdom  ;"  and  which  also  required  a 
multitude  of  copper  engravings  to  display  "  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  this  ancient  kingdom."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  his  petition  the  Parliament  recom- 
mended the  Treasury  to  grant  Nisbet  £248  65. 
8 d.  sterling,  "out  of  what  fund  they  think  fit." 

It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  last  century 
that  printing,  as  a  branch  of  industry,  assumed  any 
importance  in  Scotland.  Arnot,  in  his  "  History 
of  Edinburgh,"  says  that  till  about  the  period 
mentioned  the  printing  of  newspapers,  school- 
books,  sermons  and  religious  treatises,  and  law- 
papers  of  the  Court  of  Session,  together  with  the 
printing  of  Bibles  under  the  royal  patent,  gave  a 
scanty  employment  to  only  four  printing  presses. 
"  Such,  however,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  the  increase 
of  this  trade  by  the  reprinting  of  English  books 
not  protected  by  the  statute  concerning  literary 
property,  by  the  additional  number  of  authors, 
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and  many  lesser  causes,  that  there  are  now  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  printing  presses  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
printing  at  Edinburgh  is  not  in  general  so  well 
executed  as  in  London,  and  that  it  is  far  inferior 
to  the  workmanship  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis  of  Glas- 
gow, which  indeed  would  do  honour  to  the  press 
of  any  country."  Printing  had  been  introduced 
into  Glasgow  in  1630  by  George  Anderson.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1661  by  Robert  Saunders,  who 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  carried  on  the  whole 
printing  business  of  the  west  of  Scotland  until 
1730,  when  the  art  was  improved  and  the  trade 
extended  by  Robert  Urie.  In  1740  a  type-found- 
ing establishment  was  commenced  in  Glasgow, 
being  the  first  in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson,  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  who  subsequently 
became  professor  of  practical  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  the  following  year 
the  Messrs.  Foulis  commenced  business  in  that 
city,  and  speedily  obtained  a  high  reputation  for 
the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  their  typography, 
particularly  in  the  printing  of  the  classics.  In 
the  course  of  six  years  they  had  printed  editions 
of  eighteen  classics,  all  of  them  beautiful  specimens 
of  their  art. 

The  first  newspaper  that  appeared  in  Scotland 
was  printed  on  the  5th  of  August,  1651.  It  was 
entitled  "  Mercurius  Scoticus;  or  a  true  character 
of  affairs  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  other 
forraign  parts,  collected  for  publique  satisfaction." 
It  was  published  weekly,  and  contained  eight  small 
pages  of  print.  Next  year  the  Mercury  was  super- 
seded by  a  reprint  of  a  London  newspaper,  entitled 
A  Diurnal  of  some  passages  and  affairs.  It 
existed  for  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  Mercurius  Politicus;  comprising  the  sum  of  in- 
telligence, with  the  affairs  and  designs  now  on  foot 
in  the  three  nations  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, in  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  for 
information  of  the  people  :  printed  in  London,  and 
reprinted  in  Leith."  An  edition  of  this  paper 
began  to  be  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1665.  Five 
years  later  the  paper  was  declared  to  be  "  published 
by  order  of  Parliament,"  and  was  then  printed 
by  Christopher  Higgins  in  Hart's  Close,  opposite 
the  Tron  Church.  Partly  contemporary  with  this 
journal  was  a  paper  entitled  the  "  Kingdom's  In- 
telligencer of  the  affairs  now  in  agitation  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  together  with  forraign 
intelligence.    To  prevent  false  news.  Published 
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by  authority."  Tins  journal  enjoyed  a  longer 
existence  than  all  its  predecessors  united,  and  was 
carried  on  till  at  least  December  24,  16G3. 

The  first  original  newspaper  published  in  Scot- 
land appeared  on  the  8th  of  January,  1661.  It 
was  a  small  weekly  sheet,  entitled  11  Mercurius 
Caledonius;  comprising  the  affairs  now  in  agitation 
in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  foreign  intelligence." 
It  was  edited  by  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  a  former 
bishop  of  Galloway,  who  was  soon  after  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Orkney.  Loyalty  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Sydserf  was  an  episcopalian  loyalist 
of  the  most  extreme  type.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, was  premature  ;  and  only  nine  numbers  of 
the  journal  were  published,  the  last  of  which  was 
dated  March  28,  1661.  After  this  brief  and  un- 
successful attempt,  nineteen  years  elapsed  before 
another  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  newspaper 
in  Scotland.  In  1680  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  was 
commenced,  but  had  as  short  an  existence  as  its 
predecessor.  Nineteen  years  more  were  allowed 
to  pass  away  before  another  attempt  was  made  to 
supply  the  public  with  an  account  of  contemporary 
events.  The  projector  of  this  new  journal  was  a 
Captain  Donaldson,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
earl  of  Angus'  regiment,  and  had  been  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Having 
issued  two  or  three  trial-sheets,  which  were  "  ap- 
proven  of  by  very  many,"  he  obtained  from  the 
privy  council  an  exclusive  right  to  publish  "  ane 
gazett  of  this  place,  containing  ane  abridgement 
of  foraine  news,  together  with  the  occurrences  at 
home."  The  first  number  of  his  newspaper,  which 
was  entitled  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  appeared  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1699.  In  order  to  supplement 
the  scanty  profits  which  his  newspaper  might  be 
expected  to  yield,  Donaldson  petitioned  the  privy 
council  to  countenance  a  new  plan  which  he  had 
devised  for  producing  funeral  letters;  namely,  to 
have  the  principal  and  necessary  parts  done  by 
characters  "  in  fine  writ,"  raised  on  ingots  of  brass, 
leaving  blanks  for  names,  dates,  and  places  of  inter- 
ment. Such  letters  would  be  convenient  for  the 
public,  especially  in  urgent  cases,  "  besides  the 
decencie  and  ornament  of  a  border  of  skeletons, 
mortheads,  and  other  emblems  of  mortality,"  which 
he  had  "  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted at  pleasure."  Donaldson's  project  found 
favour  with  the  Lords,  and  they  granted  him  a 
monopoly  of  his  invention  for  nineteen  years. 

In  1705  a  second  newspaper  was  started  in  Edin- 
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burgh,  under  the  title  of  The  Edinburgh  Courant,  by 
Adam  Boig,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
considerable  activity  and  energy.  In  announcing 
the  publication  of  his  paper,  which  was  to  appear 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  he  promised 
that  it  should  contain  "  most  of  the  remarkable 
foreign  news  from  their  prints,  and  also  the  home 
news  from  the  ports  within  this  kingdom  when 
ships  comes  and  goes,  and  from  whence,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  prove  a  great  advantage  to  merchants 
and  others  within  this  nation  (it  being  now  alto- 
gether neglected)."  The  first  number,  consisting 
of  a  small  folio  in  double  columns,  appeared  on 
the  10th  of  February,  bearing  to  be  "  printed  by 
James  Watson,  in  Craig's  Close."  The  new 
journal,  by  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  seems  to  have  quickly  eclipsed  its  pre- 
decessor ;  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Gazette,  instead 
of  trying  to  keep  his  ground  by  improving  his 
paper,  was  unwise  enough  to  complain  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  success  of  his  rival.  He  insinuated 
that  "Boig,  having  first  undersold  him  by  giving 
his  paper  to  the  ballad-singers  four  shillings  (4d. 
sterling)  a  quire  below  the  common  price,  as  he 
did  likewise  to  the  postmaster,  did  still  so  practise 
the  paper-criers,  as  to  induce  them  to  neglect  the 
selling  of  the  Gazette,  and  set  forth  the  Courant 
as  preferable  both  in  respect  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic news."  By  these  methods  "  the  Courant  gained 
credit  with  some,"  though  all  its  foreign  news  was 
taken  verbatim  out  of  some  of  the  London  papers, 
and  most  part  out  of  Dyers  Letter  and  the  London 
Courant,  which  are  not  of  the  best  reputation." 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  "  did  never  omit  any  domes- 
tic news  that  he  judged  pertinent,  though  he  never 
meddled  with  matters  that  he  had  cause  to  believe 
would  not  be  acceptable  (flattery  to  the  privy 
council),  nor  every  story  and  trilling  matter  he 
heard."  A  triumphant  answer  to  such  a  complaint 
was  but  too  easy.  "  The  petitioner,"  says  Boig, 
"  complains  that  I  undersold  him;  that  my  Courant 
bore  nothing  but  what  was  collected  from  foreign 
newspapers;  that  it  gained  greater  reputation  than 
his  Gazette.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  his  fault  if  he 
kept  the  Gazette  too  dear;  and  I  must  say  that  his 
profit  cannot  but  be  considerable  when  he  sells  at 
my  price,  for  all  my  news  comes  by  the  common 
post  and  I  pay  the  postage;  whereas  John  Bisset, 
his  conjunct  (that  is,  partner),  gets  his  news  all 
by  the  secretary's  packet  free  of  postage,  which  is  at 
leasteight  shillings  sterling  a  week  free  gain  to  them. 
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As  to  the  second,  I  own  that  the  foreign  news 
was  collected  from  other  newspapers,  and  I  suppose 
Mr.  Donaldson  has  not  his  news  from  first  hands 
more  than  I  did.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Courant  bore 
more,  for  it  always  bore  the  home  news,  especially 
anent  our  shipping,  which  I  humbly  suppose  was 
one  of  the  reasons  for  its  having  a  good  report ; 
and  Mr.  Donaldson,  though  he  had  a  yearly  allow- 
ance from  the  royal  burghs,  never  touched  any- 
thing of  that  nature,  nor  settled  a  correspondent 
at  any  port  in  the  kingdom,  no,  not  so  much  as  at 
Leith.  As  to  the  third,  it's  left  to  your  grace  and 
lordships  to  judge  if  it  be  a  crime  in  me  that 
the  Courant  had  a  greater  reputation  than  the 
Gazette." 

At  this  juncture  Boig  had  the  misfortune  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  privy  council,  by 
printing  in  his  journal  a  petition  to  that  august 
body  from  Evander  M'lver,  tacksman  of  the  Scots 
Manufactory  Paper-mills,  and  James  Watson, 
printer,  for  permission  to  complete  the  reprinting 
of  an  English  book,  entitled  "  War  betwixt  the 
British  Kingdoms  Considered."  The  proposal  of 
the  petitioners  was  intended  solely  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  paper  manufactory  and  the  art 
of  printing  at  home,  and  for  the  keeping  of  money, 
as  much  as  may  be,  in  the  kingdom."  But  the 
council  seem  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  politi- 
cal danger  might  accrue,  not  only  from  the  repub- 
lication of  such  a  book,  but  from  any  reference  to 
it;  and  they  at  once  stopped,  not  only  the  Courant, 
in  which  the  advertisement  appeared,  but  the 
Gazette  also,  which  had  no  share  in  the  offence. 
After  a  suspension  of  three  months  Boig  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  publication  of  his  paper, 
upon  giving  strong  assurance  that  it  should  be 
conducted  with  greater  caution  in  future. 

In  the  following  year  (March  6,  1706)  the 
Gazette,  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the 
superior  energy  of  its  rival,  was  "  laid  aside  as  a 
thing  that  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on."  On 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  however,  its  pro- 
prietor, Captain  Donaldson,  commenced  a  new 
series  of  the  Gazette  as  a  twice  a  week  paper,  and 
carried  it  on  for  some  time  with  apparently  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  In  January,  1710,  Adam 
Boig  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Courant  by  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  whom 
the  town  council,  on  the  1st  of  February,  author- 
ized "  to  print  the  Edinburgh  Courant  in  place  of 
the  deceast  Adam  Boig,  discharging  hereby  any 
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other  person  to  print  news  under  the  name  of  the 
Edinburgh  Courant." 

The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  a  news- 
paper in  Scotland,  though  not  wholly  fruitless, 
had  not  proved  permanently  successful.  But  at 
length  in  1718  a  journal  was  commenced,  which 
obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  country,  and 
has  continued  till  the  present  day.  On  the  15th 
of  December  was  published  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  Its  originator  was 
James  M'Ewan,  who  obtained  from  the  magistrates 
and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  authority  to  pub- 
lish this  newspaper,  on  condition  that  ho  was  to 
be  answerable  to  them  for  what  he  should  print 
and  publish  ;  and  in  order  that  this  rule  might  be 
enforced,  he  was  "  before  publication  to  give  ane 
coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates."  The 
Courant  was  announced  as  to  contain  full  accounts 
of  foreign  courts,  and  these  not  derived  through 
London  prints,  but  directly  from  foreign  journals. 
It  appears  from  the  outset  to  have  been  popular 
and  successful.  Its  owner,  a  year  after  its  com- 
mencement, says,  "As  to  our  newspaper,  it  thrives 
so  far  as  to  be  well  liked  by  all  excepting  the 
violent  Jacobites,  who  hate  it  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  it  is  a  true  and  impartial  paper.  Several 
gentlemen  who  were  to  have  had  the  London 
papers  sent  them  have  laid  them  aside,  because 
this  contains  the  substance,  not  only  of  them,  but 
of  the  foreign  post  also." 

Two  years  later  the  Caledonian  Mercury  was 
started  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  in  opposition  to 
the  Courant,  which  then  advocated  Whig  prin- 
ciples. The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  was  established 
in  1764,  by  Mr.  James  Donaldson,  a  printer  who 
at  his  death,  in  1830,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
£200,000  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an 
hospital. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  was  the  Glasgow  Courant,  which  was 
started  in  November  1715,  and  issued  from  the 
printing  office  in  the  college.  The  Journal, 
which  commenced  in  1729,  was  long  ago  extinct. 
The  Herald,  which  still  flourishes,  was  begun  in 
1783;  the  Aberdeen  Journal  in  1748  ;  the  Kelso 
Mail  in  1797  ;  the  Greenock  Advertiser  in  1799. 
Only  four  of  the  newspapers  which  were  started 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century  are  now  in 
existence. 

About  the  year  1730  two  English  periodicals, 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  and  the  London  Maga- 
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eine,  began  to  circulate  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Scotland,  and  this  fact  probably  suggested  to  an 
Edinburgh  publishing  firm  that  an  opening  might 
now  be  found  for  periodical  literature  of  home 
growth.  The  first  number  of  the  Scots  Magazine 
was  accordingly  issued  by  them  in  1739.  It  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  only  periodical  of  this  class  which  was 
published  in  Scotland.  The  Weekly  Magazine, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  essays  and  extracts 
from  newspapers,  was  started  by  Mr.  Walter 
Ruddiman  in  1768.  But  the  authorities  con- 
tended that  this  publication  was  in  reality  a  news- 
paper ;  and  in  order  to  escape  the  stamp  duty,  Mr. 
liuddiman  was  obliged  to  separate  the  news  part 
from  the  miscellany,  and  to  issue  them  as  distinct 
publications.  The  original  Edinburgh  Review 
appeared  in  the  year  1755,  but  after  two  or  three 
numbers  had  been  issued  it  was  discontinued.  It 
was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  periodical  literature  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  high  position  which  it  now  holds. 
The  most  extensive  work  published  in  Scotland 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  JBritannica,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1771,  and  along  with  the  poetry  of 
Ramsay  and  Burns,  and  the  philosophical  and 
historical  works  of  Hume,  Eobertson,  Reid,  Camp- 
bell, Robert  Henry,  Adam  Ferguson,  and  others, 
afforded  ample  employment  to  Scottish  printers 
and  publishers. 

From  a  very  early  period  fisheries,  both  sea  and 
river,  have  supplied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  have  furnished  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  In  the  year  1474 
the  attention  of  the  Estates  was  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  her- 
ring and  other  sea  fisheries  of  Scotland  ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed  ordaining  that  certain  lords  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  and  the  authorities  of  burghs, 
should  provide  ships,  busses,  and  boats,  with  nets 
and  other  pertinents  for  fishing.  A  few  years 
later  this  statute  was  confirmed  by  another  Act, 
setting  forth  that  "ships  and  busses,  with  all  their 
pertinents  for  fishing,  be  made  in  each  burgh,  in 
number  according  to  the  substance  of  the  burgh, 
the  least  of  them  to  be  of  twenty  ton,  and  that 
all  idle  men  be  compelled  by  the  sheriffs  in  the 
county,  and  by  bailies  in  burghs,  to  pass  therein 
for  their  wages,  under  the  pain  of  banishment  out 
of  their  bounds  ;  and  that  the  sheriff  or  officer  in 
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burgh  negligent  shall  pay  twenty  pounds  to  the 
king."  It  would  appear  that  a  considerable  trade 
had  by  this  time  sprung  up  in  the  export  of  fish, 
which  had  raised  the  price  to  home  consumers, 
for  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  it  was  made  illegal  to  send  fish  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  any  person  having  a  stock 
of  fish  on  hand  was  bound  to  sell  them  for  "  the 
service  of  the  lieges."  The  supply,  however, 
seems  ere  long  to  have  exceeded  the  demand,  for 
in  1573  freemen  were  permitted  to  buy  salt  and 
export  the  fish  remaining  after  the  demands  of 
the  lieges  had  been  supplied.  This  statute  was 
re-enacted  in  1584,  and  fishermen  were  prohibited 
from  selling  herrings  to  strangers,  or  to  those  who 
were  not  freemen  of  burghs,  and  also  from  export- 
ing herrings  to  foreign  countries.  Several  other 
regulations  were  enacted  at  the  same  time;  among 
others  one  requiring  that  the  herring  and  white- 
fish  barrels  should  contain  nine  gallons,  and 
another  that  the  barrels  should  be  examined  and 
officially  marked  by  "  branding."  The  mistaken 
notions  respecting  political  economy  wdiich  pre- 
vailed at  this  time,  induced  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  place  harassing  restrictions  on  the  fisheries  of  the 
country,  with  the  view  of  securing  an  abundant 
supply  for  home  consumers  at  a  low  price  ;  so  that 
the  development  of  the  trade  was  completely 
stopped,  and  the  export  of  fish  to  continental 
countries  prevented.  The  supply  of  fish  to  these 
countries  was  thus  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  who  had  long  been  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  the  Scottish  fisheries,  and  cultivated 
the  trade  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 

The  author  of  "  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Con- 
sidered" thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
fishing  was  carried  on  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  : — "The  fishing  was  managed 
by  small  busses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  tons  burden, 
with  close  decks  and  one  mast  that  lowered.  Upon 
this  mast  one  of  their  nets  lay  drying  in  the  night- 
time, while  they  rode  by  the  other,  put  out  in 
head  to  catch  herrings  for  bait  when  they  were  at 
the  cod  fishing,  and  lay  thus  snug  in  the  water, 
very  little  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  these  busses  went  to 
the  northward,  and  fished  cod  on  the  coast  of  the 
Orkneys.  The  crews  salted  their  fish  in  the  hold, 
and  when  the  weather  was  dry  they  put  them 
ashore  and  dried  them  on  the  beaches  in  Orkney. 
They  returned  in  May  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
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washed  the  salt  out  of  their  cured  fish,  and  dried 
them  on  their  own  beaches  and  stages  at  home, 
and  then  sold  them  partly  for  home  consumpt  and 
partly  for  export.  About  the  8th  or  10th  of  June 
they  took  in  their  large  nets,  salt,  and  casks,  and 
set  out  to  the  fishing  of  deep-water  herring  in 
the  same  seas  where  the  Dutch  and  we  now  take 
them.  So  soon  as  they  had  catched  as  many  as 
their  small  holds  could  conveniently  stow,  besides 
their  fishing  equipage  and  stores,  they  ran  to  the 
coast  and  put  them  ashore,  took  a  fresh  fleet  of 
nets,  more  salt  and  casks,  and  fished  on  till  the 
end  of  July.  They  then  returned  home,  shifted 
their  nets  again,  and  fished  across  the  opening  of 
the  firth  so  long  as  the  fishing  season  continued. 
Here  they  never  failed  to  fish  with  success, 
and  gave  certain  intelligence  to  the  open  boats 
(wherein  the  same  persons  were  sharers)  where  to 
lay  their  nets  for  the  herring  close  by  the  shore 
in  shallow  water.  When  this  fishing  was  over  the 
same  busses,  with  a  fresh  fleet  of  nets  each,  sailed 
to  the  northward,  round  the  coasts  of  Strathnairn, 
to  what  we  call  the  Lewes  fishing,  and  there 
fished  herring  in  the  deep-water  lochs  upon  the 
west  side  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness 
shires,  till  towards  Christmas.  They  then  returned 
home  and  laid  up  their  busses  to  be  dressed  and 
repaired,  the  crews  meantime  going  to  the  fishing 
upon  the  coast  in  open  boats  until  the  month  of 
March.  By  this  constant  practice  the  men  became 
the  most  expert  fishers  in  Europe." 

After  the  Restoration  a  "  Royal  Fishery  Com- 
pany," with  a  capital  of  £25,000  sterling,  was 
started  as  a  rival  to  the  Dutch,  and  various  privi- 
leges were  conferred  upon  it.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  company  did  little  good  to  the 
trade,  and  rather  proved  injurious  to  private  enter- 
prise. It  was  dissolved  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1690,  in  consequence  of  its  having  failed  to 
attain  its  object,  and  the  restrictions  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  fishermen  not  connected  with 
the  company  were  at  the  same  time  removed. 
Three  years  later  an  "  Act  anent  the  loyal  curing 
and  packing  of  herring  and  salmond  fish "  was 
passed,  on  the  ground  that  their  "  export  forth  of 
this  kingdom  would  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  and  the  general  good  of  the  nation;" 
and  various  regulations  were  adopted  for  securing 
that  the  fish  should  be  properly  cured  and  "packed 
for  exportation  in  barrels  made  of  well-seasoned 
knappel  or  oak  timber  of  sound  quality."  Heavy 


penalties  were  attached  to  the  violation  of  these 
rules.  The  Act  appears  to  have  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  the  fishing  trade,  for  towards  the 
close  of  the  century  600  boats,  manned  by  up- 
wards of  4000  men,  might  have  been  seen  fishing 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  alone,  and  these  supplied 
3750  tons  of  fish  for  exportation.  A  district  of  the 
Fife  coast,  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length,  sent 
out  168  boats,  manned  by  1120  men,  and  exported 
annually  12,000  barrels  of  herring,  of  which  2400 
barrels  were  exported  by  the  small  town  of  Crail 
alone.  In  1705  the  Parliament  passed  an  "  Act 
for  advancing  and  establishing  the  fishing  trade 
in  and  about  this  kingdom,"  which  helped  to 
encourage  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade. 

After  the  Union,  however,  the  imposition  of 
the  salt  duties,  and  the  complicated  arrangements 
by  which  they  were  levied,  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  fisheries.  The  deep-sea  fishery  fell  off 
considerably,  but  the  coast  fishing  of  herring 
in  1733  was  reported  upon  as  being  a  trade  of 
"very  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  well 
deserving  to  be  taken  care  of."  In  the  Firth  of 
Forth  from  600  to  800  boats  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishing,  and  the  number  in 
the  Moray  Firth  was  between  500  and  700.  Each 
boat  had  a  crew  of  eight  or  nine  men,  and  carried 
eight  nets.  Most  of  the  boats  were  the  property 
of  fishermen,  but  a  portion  belonged  to  carpenters, 
who  built  and  hired  them  out.  In  an  average 
season  the  quantity  of  herring  caught  in  the  Forth 
and  the  Moray  Firths  was  about  80,000  barrels, 
of  which  about  seven-eighths  were  exported,  and 
realized  about  12s.  a  barrel. 

In  the  year  1730  upwards  of  2000  boats,  manned 
by  14,000  men,  were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  along  the  west  coast. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  commencing  operations 
in  Loch  Fyne  and  the  other  deep  lochs  in  Argyll- 
shire in  June,  and  continuing  them  there  till 
September.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  where  they  fished  till  November,  and 
finally  they  obtained  another  month's  fishing  by 
going  to  the  northern  lochs  and  the  coasts  of 
the  western  islands.  The  fishermen  in  these  days 
were  subject  to  an  impost  against  which  they 
made  loud  and  just  complaints.  It  amounted  to 
about  16s.  8c?.  on  each  boat  that  was  employed  in 
the  herring  fishery,  and  which  had  to  be  paid  even 
although  the  fishing  failed.  This  sum  was  the 
money  equivalent  of  an  ancient  privilege  of  the 
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crown,  whereby  a  certain  proportion  of  the  herring 
taken  by  every  boat  had  to  be  set  aside  "  for  the 
service  of  the  king's  kitchen."  The  west -coast 
fishermen  were  subjected  to  another  grievous 
burden  of  "  a  night's  fishing  in  the  week"  (always 
the  night  that  yielded  the  largest  quantity)  exacted 
by  all  the  highland  chiefs  and  proprietors  of  land 
from  each  boat  that  landed  herring  to  be  cured  on 
their  ground.  The  herrings  caught  on  the  west 
coast  were  chiefly  sent  to  the  continental  markets. 
Those  taken  in  the  Firths  of  Moray  and  Forth 
were  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  Loch  Fyne 
herring  were  then  as  now  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  fetched  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  barrel  more  than 
other  kinds. 

The  burdens  and  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
herring  fishery  threatened  to  destroy  the  trade 
altogether,  and  at  length  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament 
in  1749  George  II.  recommended  the  adoption  of 
measures  by  which  the  people  might  be  induced 
to  prosecute  the  fisheries  with  increased  vigour,  to 
their  own  profit  and  the  good  of  the  nation.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  on  their 
recommendation  the  sum  of  £500,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  carrying  on  the  fisheries  under  a  body 
designated  "  The  Society  of  Free  British  Fishery." 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  nominated  governor  of 
this  society,  which  included  in  its  membership  the 
leading  men  in  the  country.  The  duty  on  salt 
used  in  the  fisheries  was  remitted,  and  a  liberal 
tonnage  bounty  of  50s.  a  ton  was  granted  upon 
every  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  deep-sea  fishery. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  this  arrangement  was 
that  many  vessels  were  fitted  out,  not  to  catch 
herring,  but,  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  it,  "  to 
catch  the  bounty."  Another  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  was  taken  in  1759,  when  a  liberal 
bounty  was  paid  upon  every  barrel  of  her- 
ring that  was  produced  fit  for  the  market.  The 
society  was  badly  managed,  and  speedily 
perished  ;  but  in  1786  a  new  company  was  estab- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  George  III.,  which 
was  nearly  as  inefficient  as  its  predecessor.  "  For 
a  season  or  two  busses  were  fitted  out  by  the 
society;  but  if  every  herring  caught  had  a  ducat  in 
its  mouth,  the  expense  of  capture  would  scarcely 
have  been  repaid.  The  bubble  ended  in  the  Society 
for  fishing  in  the  deep  sea  becoming  a  kind  of 
building  society  for  purchasing  ground  in  situa- 


tions where  curers  and  fishermen  find  it  convenient 
to  settle,  and  selling  it  or  letting  it  in  small  lots 
to  them  at  such  advance  of  price  as  yields  some- 
thing better  than  fishing  profits." 

The  vicious  system  of  bounties,  however,  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  about  forty-five  years 
ago.  At  one  time  the  sum  of  60s.  a  ton  was  given 
for  all  vessels  above  sixty  tons  burden  fitted  up  for 
the  deep-sea  herring  fishery,  and  a  bounty  of  20s. 
a  ton  was  granted  on  all  vessels  of  from  fifteen  to 
sixty  tons,  fitted  out  for  the  shore  herring  fishery. 
In  addition  to  the  bounties  on  tonnage,  2s.  a  barrel 
was  allowed  on  all  herring  gutted,  packed,  and 
cured,  and  an  additional  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  on  those 
exported.  The  bounty  on  cured  herring  was  even 
advanced  to  4s.  a  barrel,  and  remained  at  this  rate 
for  eleven  years.  Under  this  stimulus  the  quantity 
of  herring  cured  increased  from  91,827  barrels  in 
1811,  to  379,233  barrels  in  1826.  A  reduction  of 
the  duty  then  took  place  by  Is.  a  year,  until  in 
1830  it  was  wholly  abolished  ;  but  since  that  time 
the  quantity  cured  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  marketable  value  cannot  be  less  than 
£1,500,000. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  from  the  earliest 
historical  period  salmon  were  most  abundant  in 
the  Scottish  rivers,  and  a  common  article  of  food 
with  the  people.  It  is  undoubted  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pickled  salmon  was  exported  from  Scotland  to 
France  and  Flanders.  "  Among  the  oldest  state- 
ments," says  the  author  of  "  The  Salmon,"  "  of 
what  was  to  be  learned  of  the  extent  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  by  travelling  in  Scotland,  are  those  given 
about  200  years  ago,  in  the  curious  book  of  the 
Cromwellian  trooper,  Captain  Francks.  Francks 
(from  whose  descriptions,  by  the  by,  it  is  clear 
that  the  art  of  salmon-angling  was  practised  then, 
almost  precisely  as  it  is  now)  takes  occasion  at 
most  of  his  halting  places  to  make  a  short  descant 
on  the  abundance  of  the  salmon  in  Scotland. 
Thus,  of  Stirling  he  writes,  '  The  Forth  relieves 
the  country  with  her  great  plentv  of  Salmon, 
where  the  burgomasters,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  Scotland,  are  compelled  to  reinforce  an  ancient 
statute  that  commands  all  masters  and  others  not 
to  force  or  compel  any  servant  or  an  apprentice  to 
feed  upon  salmon  more  than  thrice  a  week.  .  .  . 
The  abundance  of  salmon  hereabouts  in  these  parts 
is  hardly  to  be  credited.  And  the  reader,  I  fancy, 
will  be  of  my  persuasion,  when  he  comes  to  con- 
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sider  that  the  price  of  a  salmon  formerly  exceeded 
not  the  value  of  sixpence  sterling.' 

"  And  a  hundred  years  later,  the  English  engineer 
officer,  Captain  Burt,  writing  from  Inverness,  says, 
'  that  the  price  of  salmon  there  was  Id.  a  pound, 
and  that  the  meanest  servants,  who  are  not  on 
board  wages,  will  not  make  a  meal  upon  salmon 
if  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat.'  In  partial 
corroboration  of  these  statements  about  the  Ness, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a  person  still 
living  who  held  a  lease  of  a  fishing  in  that  river, 
under  which  he  was  bound  to  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Inverness,  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  with  salmon  at  2d.  a  pound.  Indeed  till 
the  present  century,  almost  every  traveller  that 
entered  Scotland  made  '  the  great  plenty  of 
salmon '  a  subject  of  remark.  Thus  Defoe,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  kingdom  at  Kirkcud- 
bright, writes  down,  '  There  is  a  fine  salmon 
fishing  in  this  river;'  and  when  he  reached  Aber- 
deen, he  says,  '  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don  afford 
salmon  in  the  greatest  plenty  that  can  be  im- 
agined, to  that  degree  that  in  some  of  the 
summer  months  the  servants  won't  eat  them 
but  twice  a  week,  they  are  so  fat  and  ful- 
some. It's  almost  incredible  how  they  spread. 
In  autumn  they  engender,  and  in  shallow  pools  of 
the  river  they  cast  their  spawn  and  cover  it  with 
sand,  and  then  they  are  so  poor  and  lean  that 
they  are  only  skin  and  bone.  Of  that  spawn  in 
spring  comes  a  fry  of  tender  little  fishes,  who 
make  directly  to  the  sea  ;  and  growing  to  their 
full  progress,  return  to  the  river  where  they  were 
spawned.'  Defoe  wrote  this  about  the  same  time 
as  Burt  wrote  ;  and  another  traveller  of  nearly 
the  same  period,  describing  himself  as  a  gentle- 
man, begins  his  book: — 'The  salmon  fishery  is 
particularly  the  delight  and  the  boast  of  the 
Scotch,  insomuch  that  for  it  they  too  much 
neglect  all  the  rest.'  Speaking  of  Perth,  the  same 
writer  says  :  '  The  salmon  taken  here  and  all  over 
the  Tay  are  extremely  good,  and  the  quantity 
prodigious.  They  convey  them  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  all  the  towns  where  they  have  no  salmon, 
and  barrel  up  great  quantities  for  exportation.' 
Of  Aberdeen  : — '  The  quantity  of  salmon  and 
perches  (?)  taken  in  both  rivers  is  a  kind  of 
prodigy.  The  profits  are  very  considerable,  the 
salmon  being  sent  abroad  into  different  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  into  England,  France,  the 
Baltic,  and  several  other  places.'    Of  the  Ness  he 
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says  :  '  Here  is  a  great  salmon  fishery  ;'  and  he 
was  more  interested  than  gratified  by  the  sight 
of  '  cruives,'  then  used  by  the  corporation  of  the 
town.  These  statements,  and  they  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  are  of  course  good  evidences  of 
local  plenty,  and  also  of  a  very  considerable  export 
of  the  fish  in  a  salted  state,  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  that  period,  when  travellers 
assigned  such  great  commercial  importance  to  our 
salmon  fisheries,  they  must  be  held  as  speaking  in 
some  degree  by  comparison  with  other  industries 
which  were  then  insignificant." 

The  "  white  fishery,"  which  now  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  the  herring  fishery,  was  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent  until  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century,  when  a  system  of 
liberal  bounties  was  initiated. 

The  first  Scottish  vessel  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery  sailed  in  1750.  In  1756  sixteen  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4964,  were  des- 
patched, and  the  number  continued  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  bounty  was  increased  or  lowered.  Till 
about  the  close  of  last  century  the  Scottish  ships 
engaged  in  this  trade  amounted  to  thirty.  Since 
that  period  the  number  of  vessels  has  sometimes 
reached  fifty-three.  But  the  whale  fishery  is  now 
of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  country, 
and  provides  constant  employment  for  only  about 
1000  persons. 

The  first  notice  of  a  coach  that  occurs  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Scotland  is  in  connection  with 
a  chariot  belonging  to  Queen  Mary  of  Guise,  for 
which  several  payments  occur  in  the  lord  treasurer's 
books  so  ejrly  as  1538.  Again  in  1562  Lord 
Arran,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
proved  to  be  "  plirenetick,  was  convoyit  (from 
St.  Andrews  to  Edinburgh)  in  the  queen's  grace's 
coach,  because  of  the  phrenesy  aforesaid."  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  chariot  of  the  one 
queen  or  the  coach  of  the  other  was  a  wheeled 
vehicle;  for  at  this  period,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  convenience  of  this  kind  was  un- 
known even  in  England. 

The  first  public  coaches  used  in  Scotland  origin- 
ated with  Mr.  Henry  Anderson,  a  native  of  Stral- 
sund,  who  in  1610  obtained  a  royal  patent  or  letter 
conferring  on  him  the  exclusive  privilege  for  fifteen 
years  "  to  have  and  use  coaches  and  wagons,  ane  or 
mae  as  he  shall  think  expedient,  for  transporting 
his  hieness'  lieges  betwixt  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh 
and  town  of  Leith,    .    .    .    providing  that  he 
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be  ready  at  all  times  for  serving  of  his  Majesty's 
liet'es,  and  that  he  talc  not  aboon  the  sum  of  twa 
shillings  Scots  money  (2d.  sterling),  for  transport- 
ing of  every  person  betwixt  the  said  twa  towns 
at  ony  time."  The  coaches  and  waggons,  with 
horses  to  draw  and  servants  to  attend  them,  were 
brought  by  Anderson  from  his  native  country. 
It  is  probable  that  these  carriages  were  speedily 
withdrawn  from  the  road,  for  nothing  more  is 
beard  of  them.  In  1702  a  person  named  Eobert 
Millar  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  running 
coaches  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
Street  carriages  did  not  come  into  use  in  Scotland 
till  after  the  Restoration.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  coaches  and  chariots  had 
become  fashionable  with  the  Scottish  nobility. 
When  the  duke  of  Queensberry  came  to  Edinburgh 
as  royal  commissioner  in  the  year  1700,  he  was 
met  by  a  train  of  forty  coaches,  most  of  which 
were  drawn  by  six  horses.  In  1673  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  street  carriages,  and 
the  number  then  maintained  in  the  city  appears  to 
have  been  twenty.  Regulations  were  made  for 
the  place  which  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  High 
Street,  and  the  fares  which  were  to  be  charged  by 
their  owners.  The  fare  to  Leith  for  two  or  three 
persons  in  summer  was  to  be  Is.,  and  for  four 
persons,  Is.  id.  ;  the  fare  to  the  Abbey,  9d.,  and 
as  much  back  again.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  system  of  street  carriages  main- 
tained its  ground,  as  in  "  A  Short  Account  of 
Scotland,"  written  by  an  Englishman  in  1688,  it 
is  mentioned  that  while  there  were  no  stage- 
coaches in  Scotland  "  there  are  a  few  hackneys  in 
Edinburgh,  which  they  may  have  into  the  country 
on  urgent  occasions."  The  position  of  the  old 
town,  however,  was  not  favourable  to  this  kind  of 
conveyance,  and  sedan  chairs  were  much  more 
popular  among  the  citizens  than  hackney  coaches. 
Arnot  states  that  while  there  were  in  1788  only 
nine  of  these  carriages  in  Edinburgh,  there  were 
188  public  chairs,  besides  about  fifty  kept  by 
private  families. 

The  first  mention  of  a  regular  conveyance  for 
travellers  between  London  and  Edinburgh  occurs 
in  1652,  when  the  countess  of  Crawford,  desiring 
to  visit  her  husband  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  left  Scotland  for  this  purpose  in  a 
stage-coach,  which  had  recently  been  established 
lor  the  keeping  up  of  communication  between  the 
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two  countries;  "  the  journey  coach,"  says  Lamont, 
"  that  comes  ordinarily  between  England  and  Scot- 
land." This  vehicle  appears  to  have  made  the 
journey  once  in  three  weeks,  and  the  charge  for  a 
seat  was  £4  10s. 

In  March,  1678,  three  enterprising  persons  at 
Haddington  formed  a  project  to  establish  a  twice  a 
week  stage-coach  "  to  pass  through  the  whole  year 
betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Haddington,  which  will 
be  of  great  conveniency  for  travellers  of  all  sorts 
who  may  have  occasion  to  repair  to  Edinburgh 
from  the  eastward."  It  was  their  resolution  "  to 
employ  a  considerable  stock  of  money  for  erecting 
the  said  stage-coaches,  buying  of  horses,  and  all 
other  furniture  requisite,  in  expectation  of  some 
small  profit  by  progress  of  time."  On  these  grounds 
they  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  confer  on  them 
the  exclusive  right  to  employ  stage-coaches  upon 
that  road.  The  right  was  granted  to  them  for 
seven  years. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  this  same  year  the 
provost  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  William  Hume,  merchant  in 
Edinburgh,  that  he  should  set  up  a  stage-coach 
between  the  two  cities,  and  undertook  to  assist 
him  in  the  enterprise  by  a  payment  of  400  marks 
annually  for  two  years.  Hume  proposed  that  his 
conveyance  should  carry  only  six  passengers,  at 
£4  16s.  Scots  each  in  summer  (8s.  sterling),  and 
£5  8s.  (9s.  sterling)  in  winter.  The  privy  council 
on  his  petition  conferred  on  him  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  seven  years,  together  with  protection 
against  his  horses  being  pressed  for  any  kind  of 
public  service. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Hume's  coach  con- 
tinued to  run  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  enterprise  was  not 
carried  on  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  author  of  the  "  Short  Account  of  Scotland" 
already  quoted,  who  visited  the  country  in  1688, 
says,  "  Stage-coaches  they  have  none.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is,  the  roads  will  hardly  allow  them  those 
conveniences,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  gentry, 
men  and  women,  choose  rather  to  use  their  horses. 
However,  their  great  men  often  travel  with  coach 
and  six;  but  with  so  much  caution  that,  besides 
their  other  attendance,  they  have  a  lusty  running 
footman  on  each  side  of  the  coach  to  manage  and 
keep  it  up  in  rough  places."  It  is  added,  "  This 
carriage  of  persons  from  place  to  place  might  be 
better  paid,  were  there  opportunities  and  means 
30 
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for  the  speedier  conveyance  of  business  by  letters. 
They  have  no  horse-posts  besides  those  which  ply 
betwixt  Berwick  and  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence 
to  Port  Patrick  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  packets. 
.  .  .  From  Edinburgh  to  Perth,  and  so  to  other 
places,  they  use  foot-posts  and  carriers,  which, 
though  a  slow  way  of  communicating  our  concerns 
to  one  another,  yet  is  such  as  they  acquiesce  in 
till  they  have  a  better." 

What  makes  it  more  probable  that  Hume's 
enterprise  was  not  successful  is  the  fact,  that  in 
October,  1743,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow  was 
found  considering  a  similar  project  of  one  John 
Walker,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  proposed  to 
"  erect  "  a  stage-coach  betwixt  the  two  cities,  with 
six  horses,  and  holding  six  passengers,  to  go  twice 
a  week  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  summer,  and 
once  in  winter.  The  municipality  was  asked  to 
guarantee  that  as  many  as  200  tickets  should  be 
sold  each  year,  but  they  appear  to  have  declined 
to  entertain  the  proposal.  In  1749  a  kind  of 
covered  spring  cart  travelled  twice  a  week  from 
the  one  city  to  the  other,  taking  a  day  and  a 
half  to  the  journey. 

It  was  not  till  1758  that  a  regular  conveyance  for 
passengers  was  established  between  the  Scottish 
capital  and  Glasgow.  It  was  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  the  journey  of  forty-two  miles  was  performed, 
in  twelve  hours,  the  passengers  stopping  to  dine 
on  the  way.  This  was  the  only  stage-coach  on 
that  important  road  for  thirty  years.  In  October, 
1788,  Colin  M'Farlane,  of  the  Bucks  Head  Inn, 
Glasgow,  announced  that  he  had  commenced  a 
four-seated  coach  between  the  two  cities,  every 
lawful  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  thus  permitting 
mercantile  men  to  transact  business  at  the  banks 
and  public  offices  before  starting.  "  In  most  of 
the  coaches  running  at  present,"  he  says,  "  six  are 
admitted,  and  three  into  a  chaire,  which  proves 
very  disagreeable  for  passengers  to  be  so  situated 
for  a  whole  day.  The  inconvenience  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  above  plan.  .  .  .  Owing  to 
the  lightness  of  the  carriage  and  frequent  change 
of  horses,  she  arrives  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
as  soon  as  the  carriages  that  set  off  early  in  the 
morning.  Price  of  the  tickets  from  both  towns, 
9s.  6d."  The  proverbial  influence  of  competition, 
however,  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  failed  in 
its  effect,  for  in  the  following  year  "  the  Dili- 
gence "  lor  Edinburgh  was  announced  as  starting 
from  the  Saracen's  Head  each  morning  at  nine, 
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"  or  at  any  other  hour  the  two  first  passengers 
might  agree  on."  It  was  not  till  1799  that  the 
time  occupied  by  a  stage-coach  journey  between 
these  two  cities  was  reduced  to  six  hours. 

Communication  by  stage-coach  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London  was  not  established  till  the 
middle  of  last  century.  When  a  traveller  wished  to 
take  this  formidable  journey  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  advertise  for  a  companion  to  share 
a  post-chaise.  In  1753  a  stage-coach  was  running 
between  the  two  capitals,  and  next  year  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  regarding  it  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers  : — 

"  The  Edinburgh  stage-coach,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  passengers,  will  be  altered  to  a 
new,  genteel,  two-end  glass-coach  machine,  hung 
on  steel  springs,  exceeding  light  and  easy,  to  go  in 
ten  days  in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter,  to  set 
out  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  and  continue  it 
from  Hosea  Eastgate's,  the  Coach  and  Horses, 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  London,  and  from  John 
Somerville's  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  every 
other  Tuesday,  and  meet  at  Burrowbridge  on 
Saturday  night,  and  set  out  from  thence  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  get  to  London  and  Edinburgh 
on  Friday.  In  winter  to  set  out  from  London 
and  Edinburgh  every  other  Monday,  and  to  go  to 
Burrowbridge  on  Saturday  night  ;  and  to  get  out 
from  thence  on  Monday  morning,  and  get  to 
London  and  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night.  Per- 
formed, if  God  permit,  by  your  dutiful  servant, 
Hosea  Eastgate." 

Glasgow  had  no  means  of  direct  communication 
with  London  until  1788,  when  a  coach  was  started 
to  carry  the  mails  and  passengers.  It  accom- 
plished the  journey  in  sixty-three  hours.  But  so 
little  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  enterprising 
mart  of  commerce  disposed  to  travel  in  those 
days,  that  for  many  years  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers was  not  sufficient  to  make  the  coach 
remunerative  to  the  contractors.  After  regular 
communication  by  coach  had  been  established 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  vehicles  began 
to  run  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  cities,  and  thus  the  number  of  coaches 
gradually  increased  and  their  journeys  were 
lengthened.  But  it  was  not  until  the  roads  were 
improved  and  extended,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  by  Macadam  and  Telford,  that 
regular  communication  was  established  between 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  a  frequency  propor- 
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tioncd  to  the  importance  of  the  respective  towns 
and  districts. 

The  first  coaches  employed  in  Scotland  were 
brought  from  the  Continent,  but  in  1696  a  coach- 
making  establishment  was  set  up  in  Edinburgh. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  only  work 
done  in  it  was  the  making  of  a  few  clumsy 
carriages,  in  addition  to  repairing  the  coaches 
brought  from  London. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  regular  lettex--post  in  Scotland. 
Previous  to  this  period  there  was  a  series  of  post- 
houses  at  certain  intervals,  where  horses  could  be 
procured  for  travelling,  and  to  the  masters  of  these 
establishments  was  intrusted  the  occasional  duty 
of  forwarding  packets  of  letters  regarding  public 
affairs.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that 
the  necessity  was  felt  for  more  frequent  communi- 
cation between  the  court  at  Westminster  and  the 
Scottish  privy  council  in  Edinburgh,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  postal 
communication.  "Till  this  time"  (1635),  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "  there  had  been  no  certain 
or  constant  intercourse  between  England  and  Lon- 
don to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six  days; 
and  to  take  with  them  all  such  letters  as  shall  be 
directed  to  any  post-town  in  the  said  road;  and 
the  posts  to  be  placed  in  several  places  out  of  the 
road  to  run  and  bring  and  carry  out  of  the  said 
roads  the  letters  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  and  to 
pay  2c?.  for  every  single  letter  under  fourscore  miles; 
and  if  140  miles,  4c?. ;  and  if  above,  then  6c?.  The 
like  rule  the  king  is  pleased  to  order  to  be  observed 
to  West  Chester,  Holyhead,  and  thence  to  Ireland; 
and  also  to  observe  the  like  rule  from  London  to 
Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  other  places  in  that  road  ; 
the  like  for  Oxford,  Bristol,  Colchester,  Warwick, 
and  other  places.  And  the  king  doth  command 
that  no  other  messenger,  foot-post  or  foot-posts, 
shall  take  up,  carry,  receive,  or  deliver  any  letter 
or  letters  whatsoever  other  than  the  messengers 
appointed  by  the  said  Thomas  Witherings ;  except 
common  known  carriers,  or  a  particular  messenger 
to  be  sent  a  purpose  with  a  letter  to  a  friend." 

The  letter-bag  was  carried  by  a  messenger  on 
horseback,  who  usually  performed  the  journey 
twice  a  week,  though  sometimes  only  once. 
Three  years  later,  when  the  dissensions  broke  out 
between  the  king  and  the  Covenanters,  the  postal 
communication  became  insecure.  An  English- 
man, then  writing  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  said, 


"  I  hear  the  posts  arc  waylaid,  and  all  letters  taken 
from  them  and  brought  to  Secretary  Cooke ;  there- 
fore will  I  not,  nor  do  you,  send  by  that  way  here- 
after." 

In  1649  the  post  in  Edinburgh  was  under  the 
care  of  John  Mean,  a  merchant  in  that  city,  and  a 
zealous  Presbyterian,  but  also  a  staunch  royalist. 
It  seems  to  have  been  confined  as  yet  to  the  trans- 
mission of  letters  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  1649.  Mean  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  regarding 
"  his  great  charges  and  expenses  in  attending 
the  letter-office  in  this  city,  and  his  allowance 
therefor."  He  states  that  "  the  benefit  arising  by 
the  letters  sent  from  this  to  London,  and  coming 
from  thencehither  by  the  ordinary  post,  will  amount 
to  £400  sterling  yearly,  or  thereby,  all  charges 
being  deduced  for  payment  of  the  postmaster  from 
Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  inclusive,  and  no  propor- 
tion thereof  laid  upon  the  Berwick  pacquet."  In 
consideration  of  his  "great  charges  and  expenses," 
Mean  was  authorized  to  retain  for  himself  the  eighth 
penny  upon  all  the  letters  sent  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  and  the  fourth  penny  upon  all  those 
coming  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 

During  the  Protectorate  the  office  of  postmaster 
had  been  conferred  on  Messrs.  Mew  and  Barringer, 
who  appear  to  have  been  Englishmen.  At  the  Res- 
toration these  officials  were  superseded,  and  the 
office  was  intrusted  to  Robert  Mean,  probably  a 
relative  of  the  original  postmaster.  The  system 
now  underwent  a  considerable  improvement,  and 
in  August,  1662,  the  Parliament  ordained  that 
posts  should  be  established  between  Edinburgh 
and  Portpatrick;  the  intermediate  stations  being 
Linlithgow,  Kilsyth,  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr, 
Drumbeg,  and  Ballantrae.  Robert  Mean  was 
commissioned  to  establish  these  posts  for  the 
next  ensuing  year,  and  allowed  "  for  each  letter 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  2s.  Scots  (2c?. sterling); 
from  thence  to  any  part  within  Scotland,  3s.  Scots; 
and  for  all  such  letters  as  goes  for  Ireland,  6s.  Scots." 
To  encourage  him  in  the  business,  and  help  him 
to  build  a  boat  for  the  Portpatrick  ferry,  he  was 
allowed  a  gift  of  £200,  on  condition  that  the  boat 
should  carry  the  letter-packet  free.  "  All  other 
posts,  either  foot  or  horse,"  were  discharged. 

The  horse-post  of  Mr.  Mean  had  not  been  long 
in  operation  when  it  was  found  that  sundry 
persons  carried  letters  along  the  same  line  on  foot, 
to  the  injury  of  the  postmaster  and  possibly  to  the 
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encouragement  of  treasonable  designs.  At  his 
request  a  warrant  was  granted  (December  26) 
against  such  interlopers. 

Heretofore  there  had  been  only  an  irregular 
transmission  of  letters  by  means  of  foot-messengers 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  in  the 
latter  city  there  had  been  "  long  experience  of 
the  prejudice  sustained,  not  only  by  the  said 
burgh  of  Aberdeen,  but  by  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others  in  the  north  country,  by  the  miscarry- 
ing of  missive  letters,  and  by  the  not  timous 
delivery  and  receiving  returns  of  the  saraen."  It 
was  now  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  con- 
stant post  at  Aberdeen,  whereby  "  every  man  ought 
to  have  their  letters  delivered  and  answers  returned 
at  certain  diets  and  times."  It  was  therefore 
arranged,  with  the  consent  of  Patrick  Graham 
of  Inchbrakie,  his  Majesty's  postmaster-general, 
that  Lieutenant  John  Walls  should  establish  a 
regular  horse-post  at  Aberdeen,  to  carry  letters  to 
Edinburgh  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  return- 
ing every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  afternoon  ; 
every  single  letter  to  pay  2s.  and  every  double 
letter  4s. ;  every  packet  5s.  per  ounce  (in  all 
cases  Scots  money)  All  other  posts  were  dis- 
charged. Two  years  later  (January  28,  1669) 
Inverness  became  sensible  of  a  need  for  the  same 
accommodation,  though  on  a  humbler  footing. 
Accordingly  Eobert  Mean,  keeper  of  the  "  letter 
office"  in  Edinburgh,  having,  with  concurrence 
of  Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrakie,  his  Majesty's 
postmaster-general  for  Scotland,  undertaken  "  to 
settle  a  constant  foot-post  between  Edinburgh  and 
Inverness,  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  corres- 
pondence, and  convenience  of  the  king's  subjects," 
the  privy  council,  on  petition,  granted  warrant 
for  the  purpose,  the  post  to  go  and  return  two 
times  every  week  to  Aberdeen  and  once  every 
week  to  Inverness,  wind  and  weather  serving  ; 
and  the  rates  to  be — for  the  conveyance  of  every 
letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet  of  paper,  to  and 
from  any  place  not  exceeding  forty  miles  Scots 
distant  from  the  place  where  such  letter  shall  be 
received,  2s.  Scots  money  ;  and  every  double 
letter  for  the  miles  foresaid,  4s.  Scots  ;  and  for 
every  ounce  weight  the  foresaid  miles,  5s.  ;  for 
distance  of  three  score  and  four  score  miles  in 
proportion.  "  Wind  and  weather  serving"  is  an 
amusing  qualification,  considering  that  there  was 
only  one  ferry  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  another 
of  two  miles  to  cross.    The  Inverness  post  had  not 
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yet  acquired  the  resolution  which  is  said  to  have 
been  expressed  many  years  later  by  a  carrying  com- 
munication between  Edinburgh  and  that  northern 
burgh,  when  it  was  announced  that  "a  waggon 
would  leave  the  Grassmarket  for  Inverness  every 
Tuesday,  God  willing,  but  on  Wednesday  whether 
or  no." 

In  order  to  improve  the  system  of  correspon- 
dence throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  for  establishing  a  general  post- 
office  in  Edinburgh  under  a  postmaster-general, 
who  was  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
receiving  and  despatching  letters;  it  being  only 
allowed  that  carriers  should  undertake  that  busi- 
ness on  lines  where  there  was  no  regular  post,  and 
until  such  should  be  established.  The  rates  were 
fixed  at  2s.  Scots  (2d.  sterling)  for  a  single  letter 
within  fifty  Scottish  miles,  and  for  greater  distances 
in  proportion.  It  was  also  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  weekly  post  to  Ireland  by  means  of 
a  packet  at  Portpatrick,  the  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  charged  on  the  Scottish  office.  By  the 
same  law  the  postmaster-general  and  his  deputies 
were  to  have  posts,  and  furnish  post-horses  along 
all  the  chief  roads,  "  all  persons  "  at  "  3s.  Scotts 
for  ilk  horse  hire  lor  postage  for  every  Scotts 
mile,"  including  the  use  of  furniture  and  a  guide. 
It  would  appear  that  on  this  footing  the  post- 
office  of  Scotland  was  not  a  gainful  concern,  for 
in  1698  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  of  Stevenston  had  a 
grant  of  the  entire  revenue,  under  an  obligation  to 
keep  up  the  posts,  and  after  a  little  while  gave 
up  the  charge  as  finding  it  disadvantageous.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  post  system  of  Scotland 
was  provided  with  but  one  centre,  namely,  the 
capital.  Letters  coming  from  London  for  Glas- 
gow arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  the  first  place,  and 
were  thence  despatched  westwards  at  such  times 
as  might  be  convenient.  At  one  time  the  letters 
were  detained  twelve  hours  in  Edinburgh  before 
being  despatched  to  Glasgow  !  It  seems  at  present 
scarcely  credible  that,  until  the  establishment  of 
Palmer's  mail-coaches  in  1788,  the  letters  from 
London  to  Glasgow  passed  by  this  circuitous 
route  and  not  by  a  direct  one,  although  the 
western  city  had  by  that  time  a  population  of 
50,000,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  industry.  At  this  time  the 
post-office  was  scarcely  able  to  pay  its  own 
expenses.  Not  long  after,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  improved  resources  of  the  country,  it  had 
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begun  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  though  to  a  very 
small  amount.  It  was  conducted  for  three  years 
before  the  Union  by  George  Mein,  jeweller  in 
Edinburgh,  with  an  average  yearly  return  to  the 
Exchequer  of  £l  194  8s.  10c?.,  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  government  expresses  and  the  expense  (£60) 
of  the  packet  boat  at  Portpatrick.  Immediately 
after  that  time  the  business  of  the  central  office 
in  Edinburgh  was  conducted,  in  a  place  no  better 
than  a  common  shop,  by  seven  officials;  the  man- 
ager, George  Mein,  having  £200  a  year,  while  his 
accountant,  clerk,  and  clerk's  assistant  had  respec- 
tively £56,  £50,  and  £25,  and  three  runners  or 
letter-carriers  had  each  5s.  a  week. 

An  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  now  placed 
the  Scottish  post-office  under  that  of  England,  but 
with  "  a  chief  letter-office  "  to  be  kept  up  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  charge  for  a  letter  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  was  established  at  6d.  and  that  for  other 
letters  at  2c?.  for  distances  within  fifty  English 
miles,  greater  distances  being  in  proportion.  For 
the  five  years  following  the  Union  there  was  an 
annual  average  gain  of  £6000 — a  striking  improve- 
ment upon  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  postal 
system  of  1698,  when  Sir  Robert  Sinclair  found 
he  could  not  make  it  pay  expenses,  even  with  the 
benefit  of  a  pension  of  £300  a  year. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  so  honourably  known  as 
editor  of  the  "  Diplomata  ScotiaB,"  was  rewarded 
for  his  public  services  by  the  appointment  of 
deputy  postmaster-general,  in  place  of  George 
Mein.  A  mass  of  his  correspondence,  preserved 
in  the  Advocates'  Library,  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  condition  in  which  he  found  postal 
matters,  and  the  improvements  which  he  effected 
during  two  or  three  subsequent  years.  We  learn 
that  the  horse-posts  which  existed  many  years 
back  on  some  of  the  principal  roads  had  ere  this 
time  been  given  up,  and  foot-runners  substi- 
tuted, excepting  perhaps  upon  what  might  be 
called  the  aorta  of  the  system,  from  Edinburgh  to 
Berwick.  In  this  manner  direct  bags  were  con- 
veyed as  far  north  as  Thurso  and  westwards  to 
Inverary.  There  were  three  mails  a  week  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  three  in  return  ;  the 
runners  set  out  from  Edinburgh  each  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  on 
Sundays  in  the  morning;  and  the  mails  arrived 
at  Glasgow  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  on  the  forenoon  of  Monday.  For 
this  service  the  post  office  paid  £40  sterling  per 


annum ;  but  from  the  fraudulent  dealing  of  the 
postmaster  at  Falkirk,  who  made  the  payments, 
the  runners  seldom  received  more  than  from  £20 
to  £25. 

After  his  appointment  Mr.  Anderson  directed 
his  attention  to  the  establishment  of  horse-posts 
on  the  western  road  from  Edinburgh.  The 
first  regular  horse-post  in  Scotland  appears  to 
have  been  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling.  It 
started  for  the  first  time  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1715.  It  left  Stirling  at  two  o'clock  after- 
noon each  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and 
reached  Edinburgh  in  time  for  the  night  mail  to 
England.  In  March,  1717,  the  first  horse-post 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  was  established, 
and  we  have  the  details  of  the  arrangement  in  a 
memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  James 
Craggs,  who  jointly  filled  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general  of  Great  Britain.  The  memorial  states 
that  the  "  horse-post  will  set  out  for  Edinburgh 
each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night,  and  on  Sunday  about  eight  or  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  be  in  Glasgow  (a  distance  of  thirty- 
six  miles  by  the  post-road  of  that  time)  by  six  in 
the  morning  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  sum- 
mer and  eight  in  winter,  and  both  winter  and 
summer,  will  be  on  Sunday  night."  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  this  post,  in  which  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  Glasgow  took  part.  After 
some  delay  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  A  proposition 
was  made  at  this  time  to  establish  a  horse-post 
between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  at  a  cost  of 
£132  12s.  per  annum,  to  supersede  the  foot-posts, 
which  were  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £81  12s.  The 
scheme,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  enter- 
tained at  that  time  by  the  post-office  authorities. 
In  the  year  1715  Edinburgh  had  direct  communi- 
cation with  sixty  post  towns  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  month  of  August  the  total  sum  received  for 
letters  passing  to  and  from  these  offices  and  Edin- 
burgh was  £44  3s.  Id.  The  postage  on  letters  to 
and  from  London  in  the  same  month  amounted 
to  £157  3s.  2c?.,  and  the  postage  for  letters  per 
the  London  road  amounted  to  £9  19s.;  making 
the  total  sum  for  letters  to  and  from  Edinburgh 
during  that  month  amount  to  £211  5s.  3c?., 
equal  to  £2535  3s.  per  annum. 

In  1716  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  then 
supreme  control  in  Scotland,  gave  orders  to  Mr. 
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Anderson  to  place  relays  of  horses  from  Edinburgh 
to  Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  de- 
spatches to  and  receiving  intelligence  from  the 
army  in  the  Highlands  under  General  Cadogan 
These  posts  worked  upon  two  lines  of  roads  ;  the 
one  went  through  Fife  and  round  by  the  east 
coast,  passing  through  Aberdeen  ;  the  other  took 
the  central  road  via  Perth,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair- 
Athole.  These  horse-posts  were,  however,  dis- 
continued immediately  after  the  army  retired. 

The  post  from  Edinburgh  to  London  continued 
to  be  carried  on  horseback,  and  was  of  course 
liable  to  casualties  of  what  now  appear  to  us  of  a 
strange  character.  That  which  left  Edinburgh  on 
Saturday  the  20th  of  November,  1725,  was  never 
heard  of  after  it  passed  Berwick.  "  A  most  dili- 
gent search  has  been  made,  but  neither  the  boy, 
the  horse,  nor  the  packet  has  yet  been  heard  of. 
The  boy,  after  passing  Goswick,  having  a  part  of 
the  sands  to  ride  which  divide  the  Holy  Island 
from  the  mainland,  it  is  supposed  he  has  missed 
his  way  and  rode  towards  the  sea,  where  he  and 
his  horse  have  both  perished."  A  mail  due  at 
Edinburgh,  one  day  at  the  close  of  January,  1734, 
was  apologized  for  by  the  postmaster  as  late.  H  It 
seems  the  post-boy  who  rides  the  stage  from  Had- 
dington to  Edinburgh  is  perished  in  the  river 
Tyne,  the  mail  this  morning  being  taken  out  of 
that  river."  That  due  on  the  10th  of  October  in 
the  preceding  year  did  not  reach  its  destination 
till  the  evening  of  the  11th.  "  It  seems  the  post- 
boy (so  called,  although  most  likely  a  middle-aged 
man),  who  made  the  stage  between  Dunbar  and 
Haddington,  being  in  liquor,  fell  off.  The  horse 
was  afterwards  found  at  Linplum,  but  without  the 
mail,  saddle,  or  bridle."  On  the  9th  December, 
1735,  we  have  the  following  announcement  : — 
"  The  London  post  did  not  come  on  till  this 
day  at  noon,  on  occasion  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads."  As  a  variety  upon  these  kinds  of 
accident,  and  equally  indicating  the  simplicity  of 
the  institution  in  those  days,  may  be  noticed  a 
mistake  of  February,  1720,  when  "  instead  of  the 
mail  should  have  come  in  yesterday  (Sunday),  we 
had  our  own  mail  of  Thursday  last  returned  ;"  the 
presumption  being  that  the  mail  for  Edinburgh 
had  been  in  like  manner  sent  back  from  some  un- 
known point  in  the  road  to  London.  And  this 
mistake  happened  once  more  in  December,  1728, 
the  bag  despatched  on  a  Saturday  night  being 
returned  the  second  Sunday  morning  alter.   "  'Tis 
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reckoned  this  mistake  happened  about  half  way  on 
the  road."  The  immediate  practical  business  of 
the  post-office  of  Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been 
conducted,  down  to  the  reign  of  George  I.,  in  a 
shop  in  the  High  Street;  thence  it  was  promoted 
to  a  flat  in  the  east  side  of  the  Parliament  Close; 
thence  again,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  de- 
tached house  behind  the  north  side  of  the  Cowgate. 
The  staff,  which  in  1718  consisted  of  seven  officials, 
was  increased  in  1748  by  the  appointment  of 
an  "  apprehender  of  private  letter-carriers,"  and  a 
"clerk  to  the  Irish  correspondents."  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  office,  which  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  one  day,  not  long  after  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  the  London  bag  came  to  Edinburgh  with 
but  one  letter  in  it,  being  one  addressed  to  the 
British  Linen  Company.  In  1758  a  memorial  of 
traders  to  the  convention  of  burghs  expressed 
impatience  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
post  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  which  owing 
to  a  delay  of  about  a  day  at  Newcastle,  and  a  pause 
at  York,  with  other  impediments,  occupied  131 
hours.  It  was  urged  that  the  three  posts  which 
passed  weekly  between  the  two  capitals  should 
depart  from  Edinburgh  at  such  a  time  as,  reaching 
Newcastle  in  twenty-one  hours,  they  might  be  in 
time  for  immediate  despatch  by  the  post  thence  to 
London,  and  so  give  a  return  to  correspondence 
with  the  metropolis  in  seven  or  eight  days,  instead 
of  about  eleven. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Scotland  during  the  last  century  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  notice  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  banking  system,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
first  of  these  companies,  was  no  doubt  suggested 
by  the  institution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  projected  by  the  celebrated  William  Paterson. 
In  little  more  than  six  months  from  the  opening 
of  the  English  bank  (1695),  an  Act  passed  the 
Scottish  Estates  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
public  bank  in  their  own  country.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Bank  of  Scotland  should  commence 
business  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  £1,200,000 
Scots  (or  £100,000  sterling),  in  shares  of  £1000 
Scots  each;  two-thirds  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals residing  in  Scotland,  and  one-third  by 
persons  residing  in  England.  The  company  was 
to  be  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty-lour  directors,  of  whom  twelve  should 
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be  English,  these  being  "  thought  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  management  of  a  bank  than 
those  of  Scotland." 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  commenced  operations  in 
a  floor  in  the  Parliament  Close,  with  only  £10,000 
sterling  of  paid  up  capital.  Its  principal  business 
at  first  was  the  lending  of  money  on  heritable 
bonds  and  other  securities.  The  giving  of  bills 
of  exchange  was,  after  careful  deliberation,  tried 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
concern  as  far  as  possible.  But  after  what  was 
considered  a  fair  trial  the  directors  "  found  that 
the  exchange  trade  was  not  proper  for  a  private 
company,"  and  that  it  was  "  very  troublesome, 
unsafe,  and  improper."  It  was  therefore  relin- 
quished. Branch  offices  had  been  established 
about  the  same  time  at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Mon- 
trose, and  Aberdeen,  "  with  cashiers  and  officers 
at  each  place,  for  receiving  and  paying  money  in 
the  form  of  inland  exchange  by  notes  and  bills 
made  for  that  purpose."  In  a  short  time,  however, 
these  sub-offices  were  given  up,  the  bank  finding 
it  impracticable  to  support  them  "  but  at  an 
expense  far  exceeding  the  advantage  and  con- 
veniency  rising  therefrom."  The  company's  busi- 
ness was  consequently  for  many  years  "wholly 
restricted  to  lending  money,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  proper  business  of  a  bank,  and  all  to  be  trans- 
acted at  Edinburgh." 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  continued  to  carry  on  its 
operations  successfully  ;  but  it  met  with  a  check 
in  1704  when,  in  consequence  of  a  false  and 
malicious  rumour  that  the  privy  council  intended 
by  proclamation  to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  then  current,  a  run  upon  the  bank 
took  place  which  lasted  twenty  days.  In  the  end 
the  money  in  hand  was  exhausted,  and  the  bank 
was  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  At  the 
request  of  the  court  of  directors  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  inspected  the  accounts  of  the 
bank,  both  in  charge  and  discharge,  and  found  that 
"  the  bank  hath  sufficient  provisions  to  satisfy  and 
pay  all  their  outstanding  bills  and  debts,  and  that 
with  a  considerable  surplus."  This  report  having 
been  printed  "  gave  such  universal  satisfaction,  that 
payments  thereafter  were  as  current  as  ever,  and 
no  stop  in  business  ;  everybody  taking  bank  notes 
as  if  no  stop  had  been  for  want  of  specie,  knowing 
that  they  would  at  last  get  their  money  with  inter- 
est." At  this  time,  however,  the  company  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  up  another  tenth  of  their  subscribed 
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capital  (£10,000),  "  and  very  soon  the  affairs  and 
negotiations  of  the  bank  went  on  as  formerly." 

The  prosperity  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  induced 
several  companies  to  make  efforts  to  obtain  a  con- 
nection with  it ;  but  all  these  attempts  failed,  and 
the  overtures  for  a  partnership  with  this  flourishing 
society  were  peremptorily  rejected.  The  disap- 
pointed suitors  in  consequence  denounced  the 
bank  as  too  limited  in  its  capital,  and  too  narrow 
in  its  ideas  and  operations,  and  resolved  to  estab- 
lish another  bank  on  what  they  considered  a  more 
equitable  and  liberal  basis.  The  originators  of 
this  rival  institution  were  the  shareholders  of  a 
fund  termed  the  Equivalent  Stock,  amounting  to 
£225,000  paid  by  England  to  Scotland  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  increased  taxation  to  which  the 
latter  country  was  then  to  be  subjected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  national  debt  of  England.  The 
proprietors  of  the  "  Equivalent,"  finding  all  their 
efforts  unsuccessful  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  so  as  to  convert  their  money  to 
banking  purposes,  at  length  applied  for  a  charter 
to  enable  them  to  act  as  an  independent  banking 
company.  Having  obtained  the  support  of  the 
earl  of  Islay,  the  real  ruler  of  the  country  at  this 
time,  they  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  spite  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  old  bank,  and  opened 
an  office  in  December,  1727,  with  a  capital  of 
£111,000.  The  earl  of  Islay  was  made  governor 
of  the  Royal  Bank,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  Lord- 
president  Dundas  was  appointed  deputy-governor. 
In  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  they  began  to 
issue  notes,  "  having  his  present  Majesty  King 
George  II. 's  picture  in  front." 

The  establishment  of  this  new  concern  excited 
great  alarm  and  irritation  among  the  shareholders 
and  friends  of  the  old  bank,  who  declared  that 
"  nobody  that  knows  the  nature  of  banking  does 
believe  that  two  banks  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  country,"  and  from  the  beginning  they  "  did 
lay  their  account  with  an  attack  from  an  enemy, 
and  a  foreign  one  too,  with  home  alliances." 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  ceased 
to  lend  money  even  before  the  new  establishment 
was  opened;  and  when  the  Royal  Bank  was  fairly 
afloat,  they  proceeded  to  the  still  more  extreme 
measure  of  calling  up  former  loans,  thus  creating 
great  distress  among  the  mercantile  classes,  and 
showing  the  need  there  was  of  a  new  source  of 
pecuniary  accommodation.     "  It  is  a  hard  thing," 
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says  the  author  of  a  contemporary  pamphlet,  "  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  old  bank  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rivalship.  Lending  is  superseded,  a  tenth 
is  called  from  the  proprietors,  and  all  their  debtors 
threatened  with  diligence  for  a  certain  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  debts,  which  diligence  has  since 
been  executed."  And  the  writer  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  old  company  had  revenged  themselves  on 
"  every  one  who  had  the  least  relation,  alliance, 
friendship,  or  connection,"  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  Royal  Bank.  They  suffered  in  the  end  for 
these  vindictive  proceedings  ;  for  the  directors  of 
the  new  institution,  irritated  at  this  unfair  opposi- 
tion, employed  their  money  in  gathering  in  all  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  that  lay  within  their 
reach,  and  then  made  a  hard  run  upon  it  which, 
in  March,  1728,  led  to  a  temporary  stoppage  of 
payments  at  the  old  establishment,  the  last  that 
ever  took  place.  "  The  Royal  Bank,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  having  all  the  public  money  given 
in  to  them,  has  at  present  worsted  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  run  them  out  of  cash."  To  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  this  misfortune,  their  young  and 
triumphant  rival  came  ostentatiously  forward  at 
this  crisis,  and  announced  that,  for  the  "  relief  of 
such  people  as  wanted  to  go  to  market,"  they  were 
prepared  to  give  specie  for  the  twenty  shilling 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  till  further  notice. 
In  this  emergency  the  directors  of  the  old  company 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  they  had 
on  two  former  occasions  tried  with  success — to 


grant  interest  on  all  the  notes  in  circulation — and 
thus  weathered  out  the  gale.  In  a  short  time 
though  the  new  bank  prospered  greatly,  the 
business  of  the  old  company,  contrary  to  all  con- 
temporary anticipations,  continued  steadily  to  im- 
prove. It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that 
another  effort  which  it  made  in  1733  to  establish 
a  branch  in  Glasgow  failed  for  want  of  business. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  British  Linen  Company, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland,  having  dis- 
covered that  they  could  best  promote  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view  by  advancing  money  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  trade,  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  direct  dealing  in  yarns  and  linens, 
and  to  adopt  banking  as  their  sole  business.  The 
company  prospered  greatly  in  their  new  under- 
taking, and  have  long  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  successful  banking  institutions  in 
Scotland.  No  single  incident,  perhaps,  indicates 
more  clearly  the  vast  progress  which  Scotland  has 
made  in  trade,  commerce,  and  wealth,  than  the 
fact  that  for  the  one  banking  establishment  which 
the  country  possessed  in  1727,  there  are  now 
eleven  banks,  with  874  branches,  established  not 
only  in  the  large  towns,  but  in  many  of  the  flour- 
ishing agricultural  villages  of  the  country.* 

*  The  Industries  of  Scotland,  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present 
Condition,  by  David  Bremner.  The  Linen  Trade,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  by  Alex.  J.  Warden.  Historical  Account  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  1728.  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Chambers, 
vol.  iii. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  conducted  in  the  most 
primitive  and  insufficient  manner,  and  the  results 
were  correspondingly  scanty.  The  Scottish  hus- 
bandman in  ancient  times  had,  indeed,  little 
encouragement  to  become  enterprising  and  in- 
dustrious, and  he  had  to  contend  with  obstacles 
almost  insurmountable.  The  feudal  system  of 
land  tenure,  which  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  500  or  600  years,  was  a 
formidable  barrier  to  improvement  in  agriculture. 
The  tenants  held  their  lands  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  follow  their  landlord  to 
the  field  whenever  he  required  their  services;  and 
as  peace  was  never  of  long  duration  in  those  days 
of  foreign  war  and  intestine  feud,  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  summoned 
to  the  field.  In  these  circumstances,  even  though 
they  had  possessed  the  desire  to  improve  their  small 
patches  of  ground,  which  few  of  them  did,  they 
had  little  or  no  encouragement  or  opportunity  to 
do  so.  At  a  very  early  period  the  owners  of  the 
soil  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land  for  themselves 
by  means  of  their  own  servants,  but  by  and  by 
this  became  inconvenient  or  impracticable,  and 
portions  of  their  estates  were  let  on  lease  to  their 
retainers.  Few  of  these  tenants  possessed  any 
capital,  and  it  was  customary  for  the  landlords  to 
furnish  them  with  a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  with  seed-corn,  on  condition  that  these 
should  be  "  made  good  "  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  and  that  half  the  produce  of  the  farm 
should  fall  to  the  superior.  At  that  period  the 
whole  stock  on  the  farm,  and  indeed  all  that 
the  tenant  possessed,  was  liable  to  be  seized  for 
payment  of  the  landlord's  debts.  Trammelled 
by  such  burdens  and  restrictions,  it  was  impossible 
vol.  rv. 


that  the  tenants  could  cultivate  their  lands  with 
assiduity  and  success,  or  that  any  effectual  effort 
could  be  made  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  The  crops,  too,  were  often  destroyed  by 
the  English  invaders,  or  rendered  comparatively 
worthless  by  inclement  weather.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1449  relieved  the  tenant 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  landlord's  debts 
beyond  the  current  rent,  and  thus  afforded  some 
protection  to  the  husbandman,  and  some  encour- 
agement to  him  in  his  attempts  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  his  fields  ;  but  still  it  was  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries  that  any 
marked  advancement  in  agricultural  operations 
took  place.  Even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  no  large  farms  in 
any  part  of  Scotland ;  and  even  in  the  Lothians  the 
arable  lands  were  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and 
the  fields  were  in  many  cases  divided  into  patches 
by  numerous  ditches  and  swamps.  Artificial  drain- 
ing had  not  been  tried,  and  much  of  the  land  was 
in  consequence  wet  and  unproductive.  Lime, 
bones,  and  other  artificial  manures,  had  never  been 
tried  or  thought  of ;  green  crops  and  stall-feeding 
were  unknown.  "  There  were  no  artificial  grasses, 
and  the  rank  herbage  growing  in  most  places,  and 
rejected  by  the  cattle  in  summer,  would  be  cut 
and  dried  to  afford  them  sustenance  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The  hay  meadow 
was  a  marsh  where  rank  natural  grasses  grew, 
mixed  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  ;  and 
the  low  wet  ground  not  only  remained  undrained, 
but  was  deemed  peculiarly  valuable  from  the 
abundance  with  which  it  yielded  this  coarse  fod- 
der." In  the  southern,  western,  and  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  crops  were  raised  only  on 
the  drier  spots,  and  not  a  few  even  of  these  were 
too  damp  for  successful  cultivation.  The  numer- 
ous intervening  marshes  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
31 
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the  fertility  of  the  arable  portions.  In  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  ploughing  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  huge,  roughly-constructed 
machine  composed  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and 
drawn  by  teams  of  from  four  to  six  horses, 
or  from  four  to  twelve  oxen  driven  by  four  or 
five  men.  The  harness,  which  was  as  simple  and 
rude  as  the  plough  itself,  consisted  mainly  of 
plaited  straw  and  ropes,  leather  being  a  compara- 
tive novelty  confined  to  the  wealthier.  The 
collar  was  simply  a  twined  straw  rope  termed  a 
"  brecham."  In  many  cases  haimes  were  not 
used,  the  traces  being  fastened  to  the  collar.  The 
haimes  were  made  of  two  pieces  of  rudely  manu- 
factured wood,  tied  at  each  end  by  a  rope,  another 
portion  of  which,  knotted  into  halter  form,  served 
as  a  bridle.  Traces  were  manufactured  from  hemp. 
The  plough  had  a  long  heavy  beam  of  wood,  and 
stilts  of  the  same  material.  The  ridges  were  nar- 
row and  crooked,  and  after  all  this  waste  of  power 
the  furrow  turned  up  by  this  cumbrous  and 
unwieldy  machine  was  only  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  But  the  bluntness  of  the  plough,  and  the 
tough  wild  state  of  most  of  the  soil,  required  a 
greater  draught  than  ploughing  even  a  greater 
depth  would  necessitate  nowadays.  While  in 
the  lowland  districts  the  land  was  ploughed  in 
this  way,  in  the  northern  and  remote  districts  it- 
was  mostly  cultivated  by  the  spade.  This  mode 
of  culture  was  of  course  slow,  but  it  was  probably 
more  thorough  than  that  accomplished  by  the 
plough.  The  subsoil,  however,  was  rarely  exposed 
in  either  way  to  atmospheric  agencies,  the  hard 
"  pan  "  being  seldom  broken. 

The  sowing  process,  though  equally  primitive, 
was  not  quite  so  inefficient  as  the  other  branches 
of  ancient  husbandry.  The  seed  was  usually 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  hand  from  a  sheet,  the 
ends  of  which  were  knotted  around  the  sower's 
neck — a  system  which,  indeed,  is  still  practised  in 
the  Highland  and  upland  districts  of  the  country. 
The  process  of  harrowing  was  singularly  inefficient, 
and  was  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  merely  to 
cover  the  seed  rather  than  to  pulverize  the  soil. 
In  the  Highlands  a  pronged  instrument  like  a 
graip  was  employed  to  cover  the  grain  with  earth, 
while  even  in  the  lowland  districts  the  harrows  in 
use  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  The  frame  was 
of  rough  wood,  clumsily  jointed,  and  pins  of  the 
same  material  served  for  tines.  In  some  cases  the 
Highland  farmers  actually  fastened  the  harrows  by 


means  of  ropes  to  the  tails  of  their  ponies,  and  in 
this  fashion  harrowed  the  land.  When  horses 
could  not  be  procured,  men  dragged  the  harrows 
by  ropes  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  Two-horse 
ploughs  were  introduced  into  the  Lothians  by  Dr. 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  and  Dr.  Grieve,  parish  minister 
of  Dalkeith,  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  These 
two  clergymen  "  having,"  as  the  former  states, 
"entered  into  the  possession  of  small  farms  in  the 
higher  parts  of  their  respective  parishes,  being 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in 
that  particular,  and  having  observed  the  wheel- 
plough  with  two  horses  held  and  driven  by  one 
man  successfully  used  for  some  years  within  the 
park  of  Dalkeith,  resolved  to  make  a  trial  of  that 
method  on  their  farms,  though  of  a  strong  clay 
soil.  They  began  with  horses,  and  in  a  short 
time  trained  oxen  likewise  to  the  same  operation. 
They  were  laughed  at  in  the  beginning  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers  ;  but  when  the  second  year 
came  round,  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  crops  was 
observed,  their  example  was  immediately  followed 
by  all  their  neighbours.  The  practice  spread  itself 
gradually  around,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
became  universal  throughout  the  Lothians  and  the 
Merse  of  Berwickshire. 

As  there  were  no  inclosures  in  those  days,  the 
crops  often  received  serious  injury  through  the 
encroachment  of  the  cattle,  who  were  indifferently 
tended,  and  made  frequent  inroads  upon  the  com- 
paratively unprotected  corn  rigs.  But  the  crops 
suffered  still  more  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil 
and  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  grain  to  be  cut 
down  and  gathered  in  amid  frost  and  snow.  There 
being  no  carts  in  many  districts,  at  one  time  most 
of  the  stooks  were  carried  to  the  stackyard  by  the 
farm  labourers ;  horses  being  substituted  at  a  later 
period  when  carts  had  become  more  common. 
Thrashing-mills  were  unknown  in  Scotland  at  that 
period,  and  only  the  larger  tenants  possessed  ade- 
quate barn  accommodation.  The  smaller  farmers 
and  crofters  used  part  of  their  dwelling-houses  for 
the  separation  of  the  grain  from  the  straw,  or 
thrashed  their  corn  in  the  open  air.  Thrashing 
with  the  flail  was  both  laborious  and  tedious,  and 
it  required  considerable  skill  as  well  as  strength 
to  thrash  clean,  and  not  to  cut  or  beat  the  straw 
unnecessarily.  Under  the  old  system  not  a  little 
of  the  grain  was  left  attached  to  the  straw,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  through  the  imperfection  of 
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the  instrument  and  slovenly  workmanship  a  quan- 
tity, at  least  equal  to  what  was  required  for  seed, 
was  lost  by  this  process.  In  the  more  improved 
system  of  flail-thrashing  a  wooden  floor  or  board- 
ing was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  barn,  and  the 
sheaves  were  laid  on  it  two  or  perhaps  three  at  a 
time,  with  all  the  tops  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Two  thrashers  were  stationed,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  floor;  and  swinging  their  implements 
round  their  heads,  they  dealt  alternate  strokes  in 
rapid  succession  on  these  tops,  stripping  the  grain 
from  a  couple  of  sheaves  in  a  few  minutes.  Still, 
even  at  the  best  the  process  was  tedious,  expensive, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  winnowing  of  the  grain  also  involved  con- 
siderable labour.  Previous  to  the  eighteenth 
century  fanners  were  unknown.  The  grain  and 
chaff  mingled  were  carried  to  a  slightly  elevated 
piece  of  ground  near  the  barn,  and  there  on  sheets 
put  several  times  through  a  hand  sieve  until  the 
wind  had  divided  the  chaff  from  the  seed.  When 
there  was  sufficient  barn  accommodation  the  win- 
nowing process  was  conducted  under  cover,  the 
grain  being  spread  out  between  the  two  doors  of 
the  barn. 

Before  the  introduction  of  mills  the  grain  was 
ground  into  meal  by  querns,  one  of  which  was 
employed  at  each  small  farm.  The  apparatus 
was  simple  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  two  large, 
circular,  picked  stones  laid  one  above  the  other, 
connected  by  a  sort  of  axle  and  driven  by  a  hand 
crank.  By  this  means  almost  every  family  at  one 
time  manufactured  its  own  meal.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  several  mills  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the  "  thirlage  " 
system,  on  which  they  were  maintained  for  many 
a  year,  proved  a  formidable  barrier  to  agricultural 
progress.  In  order  to  encourage  the  erection  and 
working  of  meal  mills,  neighbouring  proprietors 
frequently  pledged  themselves  to  the  owners  of 
these  mills,  that  all  the  grain  grown  by  themselves 
or  their  tenants  should  be  ground  there  at  a  fixed 
and  proportionately  high  rate  of  multure.  More 
frequently  the  landlords  erected  mills  on  their  own 
estates,  and  thirled  or  bound  their  tenants  to  have 
their  corn  ground  exclusively  at  these  mills.  "  It 
seems  natural,"  saj's  the  author  of  the  Original 
Survey  of  East  Lothian,  "  that  a  person  who  pos- 
sessed a  stream  of  water  upon  his  estate  should  be 
invited  by  his  neighbours  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  mill  upon  this  stream  ;  and  that  they, 


on  the  other  hand,  should  thirle,  that  is,  astrict 
and  bind  their  lands  in  all  time  coming  to  use  and 
frequent  this  mill  with  their  corns,  and  to  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  meal  (according  to  the 
universal  mode  then  practised  of  paying  in  kind) 
for  the  grinding  of  it. 

"  Progressively  as  the  distress  and  fatigue  of  the 
hand-mill  came  to  be  forgot,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  water-mill  and  the  trifling  expense  attending 
the  erection  of  it  came  to  be  better  known,  the 
heavy  duty  paid  at  the  original  mills,  and  which 
the  antecedent  covenant  of  thirle  or  restriction 
had  rendered  permanent,  would  be  more  severely 
felt;  and  now  that  the  memory  of  the  hand-mills  is 
totally  effaced,  these  original  thirle  duties  are  con- 
sidered a  real  grievance. 

"  Anciently,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  mills 
were  at  first  erected  upon  ecclesiastical  lands  and 
belonged  to  the  clergy. 

"  There  are  three  different  species  of  this  servi- 
tude known  and  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land ;  of  these,  only  two  belong  to  rural  economy. 

"The  first  and  lightest  species  of  thirlage  is  called 
the  thirlage  of  grindable  grain,  and  it  means  that 
the  tenants  and  possessors  of  the  astricted  lands 
(in  our  law  the  servient  tenement)  shall  be  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  mill  (the  dominant  tenement)  to 
which  these  lands  have  been  astricted,  with  all  the 
oats  and  barley  they  shall  use  for  food,  and  there 
pay  certain  dues  for  the  grinding. 

"  The  second  and  oppressive  thirlage  is  called 
the  thirlage  of  growing  corn. 

"  By  this  covenant  of  thirlage  every  ounce  of 
corn  produced  upon  the  servient  lands,  let  the 
quantity  be  ever  so  great,  must  be  brought  to  the 
dominant  mill  and  there  manufactured  into  meal, 
and  the  covenanted  or  accustomed  dues  paid. 

"  The  only  limitation  that  this  severe  thirlage 
admits  of  is  in  favour  of  seed  and  of  horse  corn. 

"  Sometimes  a  special  covenant  is  made  by  which 
the  possessors  of  the  servient  lands  pay  what  is 
called  dry  multure,  that  is,  they  pay  a  quantity  of 
corn  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  going  to  market 
with  the  remainder  in  the  same  state ;  and  where 
constant  immemorial  usage  shall  have  sanctioned 
this  custom,  the  courts  of  law  generally  so  far 
mitigate  the  severity  of  this  species  of  thirlage  as  to 
find  that  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant  mill  can 
demand  no  more  than  that  quantity  of  dry  multure 
which  the  immemorial  usage  has  established. 

"  The  third  and  last  species  of  thirlage  is  called 
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the  thirlage  of  invecta  et  illata,  and  belongs  pro- 
perly to  urban  tenements.  The  meaning  of  it  is 
that  corn  wherever  produced,  if  bought  for  con- 
sumption within  the  boundaries  of  the  dominant 
mill,  must  be  carried  to  the  mill  and  manufactured 
there,  and  pay  the  accustomed  dues. 

"  This  species  of  thirlage  exists  in  most  of  the 
boroughs. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  these  thirlages  it 
is  the  land  of  the  servient  tenement  that  is  bound ; 
and  although  it  should  pass  by  purchase  through 
twenty  different  hands,  every  purchaser,  and  all 
his  people  upon  these  lands,  are  equally  bound  to 
frequent  the  dominant  mill. 

"  There  are  three  different  species  of  duties 
paid  at  the  dominant  mill  ;  viz.,  1st,  the  multure 
(multura,  grinding)  ;  2ndly,  the  bannock  (the 
loaf)  ;  and,  3rdly,  the  knaveship. 

"  The  first  of  these  duties  belongs  to  the  heritor 
and  proprietor  of  the  mill,  and  seems  evidently  to 
have  been  the  fine  or  premium  originally  settled 
as  the  inducement  for  his  being  at  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  mill,  and  for  supplying  the  machinery 
of  it  in  future. 

"  The  bannock  is  the  duty  paid  to  the  miller, 
and  the  knaveship  is  the  duty  paid  to  the  under- 
servants  in  the  mills. 

"  The  quantity  of  meal  paid  under  the  name  of 
multure  varies  considerably  in  different  counties, 
and  even  at  different  mills.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  it  as  high  as  the  eleventh  boll, 
and  sometimes  as  low  as  the  twenty-second  boll, 
and  in  one  particular  case  as  low  as  the  thirty- 
second;  but  it  may  be  taken  upon  an  average  nearly 
at  the  seventeenth  boll. 

"  The  other  duties  are  also  various,  but  they 
may  be  taken  jointly  as  equal  to  the  half,  or  from 
that  to  three-fourths  of  the  multure. 

"  Independent  altogether  of  these  several  duties, 
the  possessors  of  the  servient  tenement  are  bound 
to  perform  certain  personal  services  to  the  mill 
and  its  appendages.  For  example,  when  the  dam 
dyke,  or  the  rampart  that  directs  the  stream  of 
water  from  the  river  to  the  mill,  wants  repair,  or 
when  the  aqueducts  to  and  from  the  mill  require 
to  be  scoured,  the  people  of  the  servient  tenement 
must  turn  out  and  perform  these  works.  When 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  the  mill  stands 
decays,  they  must  find  thatch  for  making  that 
repair,  and  they  must  put  it  on.  When  grind- 
stones are  wanted,  or  an  axle,  or  any  other  part 


of  the  machinery  that  requires  a  heavy  carriage, 
they  must  go  with  their  horses  and  carriages  to 
the  nearest  places  (whatever  may  be  the  distance) 
to  bring  these  articles  to  the  mill. 

"  The  thirlage  of  growing  corns  is  unques- 
tionably a  heavy  grievance,  as  it  must  operate  in 
one  of  two  ways,  either  of  which  seems  impolitic, 
and,  with  submission,  unjust. 

"  If  it  shall  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  extent  of  the  tax  paid  to 
the  dominant  tenement  may  produce  this  effect, 
it  is  evidently  impolitic. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lands  of  the  ser- 
vient tenement  shall  be  improved  and  cultivated, 
it  seems  unjust  that  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant 
tenement  should  have  a  power  to  impose  so  heavy 
a  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
servient  tenement,  especially  as  he  gives  no  equi- 
valent for  this  tax." 

The  oppressiveness  of  this  system  began  to  be 
felt  keenly  about  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
and,  as  agriculture  improved,  the  burden  of  thirlage 
became  more  and  more  heavy.  It  was  evident 
that  the  increased  quantity  of  grain  thus  produced 
would  have  afforded  a  sufficient  remuneration  for 
grinding  the  corn  at  a  lower  multure,  and  con- 
sequently the  complaints  against  this  unpopular 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age  became  louder  and  more 
vehement.  Other  mills  were  erected  to  which  no 
such  privilege  was  attached,  and  there  the  grain 
was  ground  not  only  cheaper,  but  in  a  much  more 
satisfactory  manner,  than  in  the  thirled  mills;  for 
being  well  aware  that  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
were  obliged  to  grind  at  his  mill,  the  miller  became 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  work.  Still  the  tenant  was  bound 
to  employ  the  latter,  or  at  least  to  pay  what  was 
termed  "  dry  multure  "  to  the  miller,  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  an  Act  •  of 
Parliament  was  passed  providing  for  the  commu- 
tation of  this  oppressive  and  unjust  tax  in  grain 
or  money.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  grievance  has  been  gradually  miti- 
gated ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been 
altogether  abolished. 

The  live  stock  department  in  farming  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
and  a  very  small  return  was  derived  from  it. 
The  breeding  of  short-horns  and  Ayrshire  cows 
was  then  unknown,  nor  did  the  polled  Angus  and 
Galloway  breeds  ever  attain  anything  like  the  shape 
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and  style  which  they  have  now  reached.  Pure 
Highlanders  were  not  numerous.  The  cattle 
reared  by  the  Scottish  fanners  two  hundred  years 
ago  were  mostly  small,  blackhorned  animals  of  no 
particular  breed,  and  were  not  possessed  either  of 
symmetrical  forms  or  of  great  flesh-producing 
qualities.  No  care  was  taken  to  select  the  superior 
classes  for  bulls,  or  to  get  the  calves  to  drop  in 
due  season.  The  cows,  however,  yielded  a  remark- 
ably large  quantity  of  milk,  considering  the  nature 
of  their  food.  By  midsummer  the  pastures  were 
luxuriant,  and  afforded  abundant  nourishment; 
but  the  winter  was  invariably  a  season  of  great 
suffering  to  the  cattle,  arising  partly  from  insufficient 
food,  and  to  some  extent  from  inadequate  accom- 
modation under  roof.  Turnips  were  not  then 
grown  in  Scotland,  so  that  almost  the  sole  addition 
to  the  food  furnished  by  the  natural  pastures,  both 
summer  and  winter,  consisted  of  straw  and  "  draff" 
from  the  neighbouring  distilleries.  The  straw, 
containing  as  it  did  a  large  portion  of  natural 
grass,  afforded  good  sustenance  when  well  cut  and 
gathered  in.  During  a  heavy  and  protracted  snow 
storm  the  cattle  ate  it  greedily,  and  with  frequent 
waterings  they  throve  wonderfully  on  it.  Cows 
heavy  with  calf  frequently  got  a  sheaf  of  corn, 
but  the  "yeld"  animals  rarely  tasted  grain. 
House  accommodation  for  cattle  was  very  scanty. 
Many  of  the  smaller  farms  had  no  accommodation 
during  the  severe  winters,  except  for  the  cows. 
The  other  cattle  found  shelter  in  the  natural 
woods,  which  fortunately  for  them  abounded  at 
that  period  ;  but  the  death-rate  from  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet  was  often  very  heavy.  The  calves 
were  partly  suckled,  partly  fostered  ;  but  as 
skimmed  milk  and  gruel  formed  their  early  dietary, 
they  usually  grew  up  lean  and  stunted.  When 
taken  to  market  at  four,  five,  and  six  years  of  age, 
they  were  not  nearly  so  heavy  nor  so  well  shaped 
as  the  two-year-olds  of  the  present  day.  Tested 
by  the  present  standard,  even  the  best  of  the  cattle 
reared  during  last  century  must  be  pronounced 
lanky,  ill-shaped,  ill-fed,  and  ill-fleshed,  yielding 
small  profit  to  the  breeder,  and  little  satisfaction 
to  the  consumer. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  were  rare  at  that  period, 
but  almost  all  the  farmers  and  crofters  kept  a 
small  number.  The  species  generally  raised 
throughout  the  country  resembled  the  blackfaced 
and  Cheviot  breeds,  but  were  not  pure.  They 
were  of  small  size,  generally  sharp  on  the  top  of 


the  shoulder,  thin  in  the  hind-quarters,  and  short 
and  soft  in  the  wool.  Their  horns,  when  they 
had  them,  invariably  were  nearly  straight,  with  a 
slight  curve  backwards.  A  heavy  tuft  of  wool 
generally  grew  between  the  eyes,  and  they  had 
woolly  legs  and  long  gray  tails.  No  pains  was 
taken  to  improve  the  stock  by  breeding  from  the 
best  specimens.  The  wool  was  almost  all  manu- 
factured by  the  families  of  the  sheep  farmers. 
Food  being  always  scanty  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
not  over-plentiful  even  in  summer,  the  animals 
were  seldom  fattened  to  much  purpose,  and  the 
fleece  was  light.  Large  flocks  of  goats  were  fre- 
quently kept  on  the  upland  farms,  and  they  throve 
well. 

The  farm  horses  employed  in  Scotland,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  of  a  fine  and 
rather  powerful  frame,  but  their  strength  was 
greatly  impaired  by  insufficient  food  and  general 
want  of  care  and  culture.  They  were  left  to  gather 
their  own  subsistence,  and  were  a  hardy  race,  with 
a  rough  coat  of  hair,  and  long  tails  and  manes; 
and  as  grooming  was  not  then  practised  in  the 
stables  of  farmers,  the  usual  appearance  of  the 
horses  was  not  prepossessing.  The  animals  fed 
in  droves.  A  good  many  of  them  had  very  inade- 
quate shelter  in  the  winter  season.  When  tethered 
they  were  not  secured  by  a  halter,  but  usually  by 
a  piece  of  rope  tied  round  a  fore  pastern,  or  by  their 
two  fore  feet  being  shackled  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  straying.  Shoes  were  not  then  used.  Heavy 
draughts  were  not  common,  but  enormous  burdens 
were  frequently  borne  in  the  "  crook  saddle,"  and 
otherwise,  on  the  backs  of  the  animals.  As  there 
were  no  wheeled  carts  in  use,  the  grain  wras  con- 
veyed in  a  similar  manner  in  bags.  "  The  dung 
was  conveyed  to  the  field  in  the  old  '  crook  saddle,' 
and  '  draff '  was  brought  from  the  distilleries  by 
the  same  means.  A  great  deal  more  weight  was 
thus  laid  on  the  back  than  the  shoulder  of  the 
horse,  and  hence  it  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
no  doubt  that  in  many  instances,  though  they 
were  seldom  put  early  to  work,  before  the  animals 
had  passed  middle  age  they  were  sunken  in  the  back 
and  deep  in  the  belly.  The  change  which  has  been 
effected  in  the  breed  of  horses  by  careful  selection 
of  stallions  and  marcs,  combined  with  good  feeding 
and  housing,  is  very  great,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that,"  in  the  words  of  Nimrod,  "the  Scotch 
cart  horses  are  decidedly  the  best  in  Great  Britain." 

The  agricultural  implements  used  in  Scotland 
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had  hitherto  been  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  but  towards 
the  middle  of  last  century  various  attempts  were 
made  to  improve  their  efficiency.  A  thrashing 
machine  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Michael  Menzies, 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  brother  to 
the  then  sheriff-depute  of  East  Lothian.  The 
machinery  was  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  which  set 
in  motion  a  number  of  flails  similar  to  those  used 
in  thrashing  by  the  hand.  The  Society  of  Im- 
provers sent  a  deputation  to  see  the  working  of 
this  machine  at  Roseburn,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
reported  upon  it  favourably.  It  certainly  appears 
to  have  performed  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  given 
time  ;  but  owing  to  the  velocity  required  in  order 
to  perform  the  work  effectively,  the  flails  soon 
broke,  and  the  machine  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

In  July,  1735,  a  thrashing  machine  was  adver- 
tised to  be  had  of  Andrew  Good,  wright,  in  College 
Wynd,  Edinburgh  ;  one  to  thrash  as  much  as  four 
men,  £30  ;  one  to  do  as  much  as  six,  £45  ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion,  "  being  about  £7  10s.  for  each 
man's  labour  that  the  machine  does,  which  is  about 
the  expense  of  a  servant  for  one  year." 

None  of  these  inventions,  however,  appear  to 
have  answered  the  purpose,  and  more  than  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made  to 
supersede  manual  labour  in  the  operation  of  separ- 
ating the  grain  from  the  straw.  In  the  year  1758 
one  Michael  Stirling,  a  farmer  at  Craighead,  in 
the  parish  of  Dunblane,  succeeded  in  constructing 
a  thrashing  machine,  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  instrument  that  has  long  been  in 
use  in  Scotland.  "  This  venerable  man,  when  in 
the  prime  of  life,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  every 
curious  invention  ;  and  after  much  thought  and 
study,  he  prepared  and  finished  a  machine  for 
thrashing  his  corn.  The  axis  of  the  thrashing 
board  was  placed  perpendicular,  and  was  moved 
by  an  inner  wheel  on  the  same  axis  with  an  outer 
one  that  went  by  water.  The  men  stood  round 
about  these  boards  like  lint-cleaners,  each  man 
with  his  sheaf,  which  he  let  down  from  the  top 
upon  the  aims  that  beat  out  the  grain,  and  per- 
formed the  work  with  great  rapidity.  The  grain 
descended  together  with  the  straw  through  an 
opening  in  the  floor,  where  they  were  separated 
by  riddles  and  fanners,  also  turned  by  the  water- 
wheel.  Mr.  Stirling's  neighbours  were  by  no  means 
struck  with  the  invention,  but  laughed  at  it,  and 
called  him  a  maggoty  fellow.  The  wonderful 
powers  of  the  machine,  however,  drew  the  atten- 


tion of  strangers,  who  came  and  picked  up  models, 
and  so  were  enabled  to  erect  others  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England."* 

About  twenty  years  later  a  thrashing  machine 
was  constructed  which  was  to  act  by  rubbing 
instead  of  beating  out  the  grain  ;  but  it  was  found 
that,  besides  doing  very  little  work  in  a  given 
time,  this  machine  bruised  the  grain,  and  so 
materially  injured  its  appearance  as  to  lessen 
considerably  its  value  in  the  market. 

Finally,  Mr.  Meikle,  a  millwright  in  East 
Lothian,  who  had  for  a  considerable  time  made 
the  construction  of  a  thrashing  machine  the 
subject  of  his  study,  succeeded  in  obviating  the 
inconvenience  of  the  perpendicular  arrangement 
of  the  axis  in  Mr.  Stirling's  machine.  He  con- 
structed the  axis  in  a  horizontal  form ;  and  instead 
of  pressing  or  rubbing  out  the  grain,  his  machine 
beat  it  out  by  means  of  skutches  acting  upon  the 
sheaves  of  corn  by  their  velocity.  The  sheaves 
were  presented  to  the  drum  through  two  plain 
feeding  rollers,  which  were  afterwards  altered  for 
fluted  ones.  The  first  machine  on  a  large  scale 
constructed  on  this  principle  was  completed  in 
1786.  Two  years  later  a  patent  was  applied  for 
and  obtained  by  the  inventor,  whose  ingenuity 
has  been  the  means  of  effecting  an  immense  saving 
to  the  country,  which  has  been  estimated  at  not 
less  than  £2,000,000  a  year.  But  it  produced 
little  pecuniary  profit  to  its  inventor  beyond  a  sum 
of  £1500,  which  was  collected  for  him  by  subscrip- 
tion through  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  community  are  under  obligation  for  the 
invention  of  the  machine  for  the  winnowing  of 
corn.  According  to  one  account  fanners  were 
first  constructed  by  Andrew  Rodger,  a  farmer  on 
the  estate  of  Cavers  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  year 
1737.  It  is  asserted  by  others  that  the  real  in- 
ventor of  the  winnowing  machine  was  Mr.  Meikle, 
the  millwright  referred  to  above.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  distinguished  for  their  mechanical  skill 
for  several  generations.  John  Meikle,  about  1686, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  ironfounding  into  Scot- 
land. James  Meikle  in  1710  went  to  Holland,  at 
the  instance  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  to  study  the 
agricultural  machinery  used  by  the  Dutch ;  and 
on  his  return  he  constructed  barley  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  pot  barley.   It  was  his  son,  Andrew 

*  Old  Stat.  Acct.  Scot,  &c,  &c,  p.  74;  Somerville's  General  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  East  Lothian,  p.  76. 
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Meikle,  who  invented  the  thrashing  and  winnow- 
ing machines,  besides  many  important  improve- 
ments in  mill-work  and  in  agricultural  machinery. 
He  was  the  first  master  of  the  great  engineer,  John 
Kennie. 

It  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  manifesta- 
tion of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  century,  that  the  newly-invented 
winnowing  machine  was  regarded  by  some  at 
least  of  the  more  extreme  Presbyterians  with 
distrust,  if  not  with  aversion.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  was  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  has  by  an 
anachronism  ascribed  this  prejudice  to  the  Cove- 
nanters of  the  preceding  century,  one  of  whom  he 
represents  as  denouncing  the  proposal  to  "  work 
in  the  barn  wi'  a  new-fangled  machine  for  dighting 
the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus  impiously  thwarting 
the  will  of  Divine  Providence  by  raising  wind  for 
your  leddyship's  particular  use  by  human  art, 
instead  of  soliciting  it  by  prayer  or  waiting 
patiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  wind  Pro- 
vidence was  pleased  to  send  upon  the  shieling- 
hill."  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  some  of  the 
seceders  from  the  Established  Church,  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  did  resist  the  introduction 
of  fanners,  deeming  the  wind  as  specially  a  thing 
made  by  God,  "  He  that  createth  the  wind " 
(Amos  iv.  13),  and  therefore  regarded  an  arti- 
ficial wind  as  a  daring  and  impious  attempt  to 
usurp  a  divine  prerogative. 

In  the  western  and  south-western  counties  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
were  worse  than  in  the  Lothians.  Colonel  Fullar- 
ton,  in  a  "  General  View  of  Ayrshire  "  drawn  up  in 
1793,  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  scarcely  a  practicable  road  in 
the  whole  county.  The  farm-houses  were  mere 
hovels,  coated  with  clay,  having  an  open  hearth 
or  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  dunghill 
at  the  door,  the  cattle  starving,  and  the  people 
wretched.  The  land  was  overrun  with  weeds  and 
rushes,  and  was  gathered  into  high,  broad,  and 
serpentine  ridges.  The  soil  was  collected  on  the 
centre  of  each  ridge,  and  the  furrows  were  gener- 
ally drowned  in  water.  There  was  no  drainage, 
no  fallows,  no  green  crops,  no  sown  grass,  no  carts 
or  waggons,  no  straw-yards  ;  hardly  a  potato  or 
any  esculent  root ;  few  garden  vegetables,  except 
Scotch  kail,  which  with  milk  and  oatmeal  formed 
the  main  diet  of  the  people.  The  farmers  were  in 
the  habit  of  yoking  four  horses  to  each  plough, 


which  was  constructed  of  the  strongest  and  clumsi- 
est materials,  and  there  was  a  man  to  hold,  another 
to  drive,  and  a  third  to  clear  the  mould-board  and 
to  keep  the  coulter  in  the  ground.  This  super- 
numerary, who  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
Ayrshire,  carried  a  pole  about  six  feet  long,  the 
end  of  which  was  fixed  to  the  point  of  the  plough- 
beam  by  a  hook  and  fork,  so  that  he  could  either 
push  the  plough  towards  the  furrow,  if  the  slice 
was  too  broad,  or  drag  it  towards  the  land  if  too 
narrow,  and  this  practice  continued  till  1770. 

Colonel  Fullarton  also  informs  us  that  markets 
for  agricultural  produce  were  so  low,  and  public 
credit  so  ill  established,  that  no  tenant  was  able  to 
raise  money  enough  to  stock  his  farm  properly, 
and  few  landowners  had  the  means  of  improving 
their  estates.  There  were  no  manufactures  in 
the  country,  except  a  small  trade  in  bonnets  at 
Stewarton,  and  in  shoes  and  carpets  at  Kilmar- 
nock. Exports  and  imports  at  Ayr,  Irvine,  and 
Saltcoats  were  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  some  of 
the  finest  lands  in  the  county  were  let  for  a  few 
shillings  per  acre.  There  was  neither  skill,  in- 
dustry, capital,  nor  credit ;  and  if  the  season  proved 
unfavourable,  a  dearth  or  famine  generally  ensued. 
In  these  seasons  of  misery  the  poor  people  were 
frequently  obliged  to  "  subsist  by  bleeding  their 
cattle  and  mixing  the  blood  with  what  oatmeal 
they  could  procure."  In  ordinary  times  very  little 
butcher  meat  was  used,  except  a  proportion  which 
every  family  salted  at  Martinmas  to  serve  during 
winter  with  their  groats,  barley,  and  greens  ;  the 
rest  of  the  food  consisted  chiefly  of  porridge  and 
milk  or  sowens,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  cheese.  At  the 
same  period,  as  we  are  told  by  Aiton  in  his  "  View 
of  Ayrshire,"  the  farm-houses  were  "  despicable 
hovels  ;  many  of  them  were  built  in  part,  and  some 
altogether  of  turf,  or  of  mud  plastered  on  stakes 
and  basket-work."  Clay  mixed  with  cut  straw 
was  used  as  mortar,  and  the  roof  was  formed  of 
strong  couples  about  eight  feet  apart,  fixed  into 
the  walls,  and  reaching  to  a  point  near  the  ground. 
Beams  of  wood  stretched  across  to  unite  each 
couple,  and  on  these  rested  wings  or  cabbcrs  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm.  Brushwood,  sods, 
and  straw  came  next,  and  the  "  clay-bigging"  was 
complete.  But  the  doors  were  seldom  more  than 
five  feet  high,  and  the  windows  about  eighteen 
inches  square,  into  which  panes  of  glass  or  deal- 
boards  were  fixed  in  frames,  to  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.    "  That  part  of  the  building, '  says 
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Aiton,  "  which  served  the  family  for  lodging, 
sleeping,  cooking,  eating,  and  dairy  purposes,  was 
denominated  the  '  inseat,'  and  was  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  square,  with  the  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor  or  at  the  gable,  without  jambs  or 
smoke-funnel.  On  large  farms  another  apartment, 
of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  which  entered 
through  the  inseat,  was  called  the  '  spense,'  in 
which  were  stored  the  meal  chest,  the  sowen  tub, 
some  beds,  a  cask  in  which  the  urine  was  col- 
lected, called  the  wash  tub,  besides  spinning-wheels 
and  reels  when  not  in  use,  and  the  gudewife's  press, 
if  she  had  one.  The  other  part  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  cattle,  which  generally  entered  by 
the  same  door  with  the  family ;  the  one  turning 
to  the  one  hand  by  the  '  trans-door '  to  the  kitchen, 
and  through  it  to  the  '  spense,'  and  the  other  turn- 
ing the  contrary  way,  by  the  '  keek '  door,  to  the 
byre  or  stable.  The  -  trans  '  and  '  keek  '  doors 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  partitions,  so  that  the 
people  in  the  1  inseat '  or  kitchen  saw  butt  to  the 
byre,  and  the  cattle  of  course  saw  ben  to  the  kitchen. 
A  causeway,  about  six  feet  broad,  formed  of  large 
stones  carelessly  laid  down,  ran  between  the  two 
doors  to  the  '  fore '  or  outer  door  of  the  building, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  latter  was  the 
dungstead  with  its  accompanying  cesspool ;  and 
all  round  the  building  were  sinks  and  gutters 
for  the  reception  of  the  urine  from  the  byre,  and 
all  the  refuse  or  offal  from  the  dairy  and  kitchen. 
Strangers  in  those  days  '  scented  '  the  farm-houses 
afar  off ;  but  if  they  attempted  to  reach  them  with- 
out a  guide  after  nightfall,  they  were  fortunate  if 
they  succeeded  without  sinking  to  the  knees  in 
mud,  manure,  or  putrid  matter."  Such  was  the 
wretched  condition  of  many  farm-houses  in  Ayr- 
shire up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
and  if  we  may  trust  the  authorities  above  named, 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  as  rude  as  their  habi- 
tations. Colonel  Fullarton  in  1793  says  : — "  Im- 
provements in  dress,  living,  and  conveniences  of 
life  have  increased  beyond  all  credibility,  but  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  different  ranks  have 
by  no  means  meliorated  in  the  same  proportion." 
Aiton,  while  admitting  the  slovenly  disposition, 
bad  habits,  niggardly  temper,  and  accommodating 
consciences  of  the  farmers,  says  : — "Many  of  them 
are  much  hurt  in  their  principles  by  trafficking 
with  low  dealers  in  horses  and  cattle,  who  are 
generally  knavish  and  deceitful  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capacity.     The  farmers  are  obliged  to 


practise  ■&  little  cunning  in  order  to  get  justice  at 
the  hands  of  these  jockeys.  Indeed  many  of  the 
farmers  do  not  scruple  to  use  some  deceit  and 
cunning  in  order  to  come  at  money  ;  and  such 
expressions  as  the  following  were  quite  common 
in  conversation  —  'He  meant  to  cheat  me,  and  I 
have  cheated  him ; '  '  The  biter  is  bitten,'  &c. 
But  the  great  thing  was  to  get  over  the  landlord 
or  factor,  and  the  man  who  managed  this  was 
reckoned  exceedingly  clever,  as  he  had  cheated 
the  gentry.  The  sleeping  arrangements  in  the 
Ayrshire  farm-houses,  even  within  the  last  sixty 
years,  were  subversive  of  morality.  It  was  the 
general  custom  for  the  men  and  women  servants 
to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  dress  and  undress 
in  the  same  apartment.  As  a  rule  servants  were 
ill  educated,  poorly  paid,  and  badly  fed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  classes  in  our  day.  During 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  it  was  considered  an 
actual  privilege  to  get  into  a  farmer's  house  as  a 
servant  on  condition  of  receiving  food  and  lodg- 
ing, with  a  little  clothing,  in  return  for  the  year's 
labour.  In  1740  the  wages  of  an  Ayrshire  plough- 
man did  not  exceed  £3  per  annum,  and  for  maid- 
servants not  more  than  £2.  Forty  years  afterwards 
the  ploughman's  pay  had  risen  to  £8,  and  that  of 
the  maid  to  £4;  while  common  labourers  at  the 
same  date  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  day  with- 
out food.  Tailors  '  whipping  the  cat,'  or  making 
up  the  cloth  in  the  farmers'  houses,  received  9c?.  per 
day  and  their  victuals  ;  while  thatchers  and  shoe- 
makers obtained  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  Men  reapers, 
engaged  for  six  weeks  at  harvest  work  in  1780, 
received  one  guinea  and  their  food  for  the  entire 
period, -and  mowers  about  15s.  or  16s.  At  the 
date  above  named  the  Ayrshire  farmer  was  gener- 
ally a  poor  man,  and  unable  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  wages.  Rents  were  doubtless  extremely  low, 
but  the  land,  as  we  have  shown,  was  wretchedly 
cultivated,  and  immense  tracts  that  are  now  bear- 
ing heavy  crops  were  not  cultivated  at  all.  In 
1748  an  estate  situated  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
oswald,  extending  to  1100  acres,  was  rented  at 
£50  a  year ;  and  one  farm  of  200  acres,  on  the 
same  estate,  was  let  at  the  moderate  sum  of  £8. 
That  farm  is  now  let  on  lease  at  £470,  while  the 
rental  of  the  entire  estate  has  risen  from  £50  to 
nearly  £3000  per  annum.  The  farm  of  Drumgol, 
in  the  parish  of  Dalrymple,  was  rented  in  1782  at 
£9  a  year,  and  the  tenant  failed.  At  the  same 
date  the  farm  of  Barlieston  in  the  same  parish  was 
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let  at  £lO  per  annum  ;  but  as  the  tenant  could  not 
meet  his  landlord  on  the  term  day,  the  rent  was 
reduced  to  £5.  Thirty  years  afterwards  the  rental 
of  this  particular  farm  had  risen  to  £230,  and  now 
it  is  perhaps  treble  that  sum.  The  Star  farm  in 
the  parish  of  Straiton,  extending  to  about  6000 
acres,  was  let  in  1780  at  £15  a  year  ;  next 
lease  it  brought  £36  ;  and  the  next  again  £70,  or 
something  like  3d.  an  acre.  The  whole  arable 
land  in  the  parish  of  Kilmarnock  was  let  in  1763 
at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  acre  ;  it  is  now  worth  at  least 
twenty  times  as  much.  In  1749  the  entire  rental 
of  Ardrossan  parish  was  estimated  at  £603  5s. 
10^d. ;  it  is  now  upwards  of  £8000. 

The  following  striking  picture  of  the  condition 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  rural  population  in  Gallo-  • 
way  in  1724  was  given  in  1811  by  Mr.  John 
Maxwell  of  Munches,  a  venerable  country  gentle- 
man, who  had  witnessed  the  remarkable  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  century  : — 
"  The  tenants  in  general,"  he  says,  "  lived  very 
meanly  on  kail,  groats,  milk,  gradden  grinded  in 
querns  turned  by  the  hand,  and  the  grain  dried 
in  a  pot,  together  with  a  crock-ewe  now  and 
then  about  Martinmas.  They  were  clothed  very 
plainly,  and  their  habitations  were  most  uncom- 
fortable. Their  general  wear  was  of  cloth  made 
of  waulked  plaiding,  black  and  white  wrool  mixed, 
very  coarse,  and  the  cloth  rarely  dyed.  Their 
hose  were  made  of  white  plaiding  cloth,  sewed 
together,  with  single-soled  shoes,  and  a  black 
or  blue  bonnet,  none  having  hats  but  the  lairds, 
who  thought  themselves  very  well  dressed  for 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  with  a  black  kilt 
coat  of  their  wives'  making.  .  .  .  The 
distresses  and  poverty  felt  in  the  country  during 
these  times  .  .  .  continued  till  about  the 
year  1735.  In  1725  potatoes  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  by 
William  Hyland  from  Ireland,  who  carried  them 
on  horses'  backs  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  sold 
them  by  pounds  and  ounces.  During  these  times, 
when  potatoes  were  not  generally  raised  in  the 
country,  there  was  for  the  most  part  a  great 
scarcity  of  food,  bordering  on  famine  ;  for  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries, there  was  not  as  much  victual  produced  as 
was  necessary  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  what  was  required  for  that  pur- 
pose was  brought  from  the  sand-beds  of  Esk  in 
tumbling  cars  on  the  Wednesdays  to  Dumfries ; 
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and  when  the  waters  were  high  by  reason  of 
spates,  there  being  no  bridges,  so  that  these  cars 
could  not  come  with  the  meal,  I  have  seen  the 
tradesmen's  wives,  in  the  streets  of  Dumfries, 
crying  because  there  was  none  to  be  got.  At 
that  period  there  was  only  one  baker  in  Dumfries, 
and  he  made  bawbee  baps  of  coarse  Hour,  chiefly 
bran,  which  he  occasionally  carried  in  creels  to 
the  fairs  of  Urr  and  Kirkpatrick.  The  produce 
of  the  country  in  general  was  gray  corn,  and  you 
might  have  travelled  from  Dumfries  to  Kirkcud- 
bright, which  is  twenty-seven  miles,  without  see- 
ing any  other  grain  except  in  a  gentleman's  croft, 
which,  in  general,  produced  bere  or  bigg  for  one- 
third  part,  another  third  in  white  oats,  and  the 
remaining  third  in  gray  oats.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  wheat  raised  in  the  country,  what 
was  used  was  brought  from  Teviot ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  soil  would  not  produce  wheat. 
.  .  .  Cattle  were  very  low.  I  remember  being 
present  at  the  bridge-end  of  Dumfries  in  1730, 
when  Anthony  M'Kie  of  Netherlaw  sold  five 
score  of  five-year-old  Galloway  cattle,  in  good 
condition,  to  an  Englishman  at  £2  12s.  6d.  each  ; 
and  old  Robert  Haliday,  wdio  was  tenant  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Preston  estate,  told  me  that  he  reckoned 
he  could  graze  his  cattle  on  his  farms  for  2s.  6d. 
a  head  ;  that  is  to  say,  his  rent  corresponded  to 
that  sum." 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  the 
state  of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  south-western  districts  of  Scot- 
land at  that  period,  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  another  eye-witness,  who  was  born  at 
Lochmaben  in  1719,  and  wrote  the  following 
description  of  his  native  district  when  he  was 
eighty-seven  years  of  age.  "  The  oldest  thing  I 
recollect,"  he  says,  "  is  the  great  riot  which  took 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  this  shire  in  1724, 
in  consequence  of  the  landed  proprietors  beginning 
to  inclose  their  estates  on  purpose  to  stock  them 
with  black  cattle.  The  small  tenants  were  turned 
out  to  make  way  for  this  improvement,  and  the 
ground  was  fenced  by  a  sunk  ditch  and  wall, 
called  then  'park-dykes.'  Great  distress  was  felt 
in  the  country  on  account  of  this  alteration  ;  and 
the  tenantry  rose  in  a  mob,  and  with  pitchforks, 
spades,  and  mattocks,  proceeded  to  level  all  these 
inclosures,  from  the  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  My  father  was  unfortunately  concerned  in 
that  disturbance  ;  and  after  it  was  quelled  by  the 
32 
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help  of  two  troops  of  dragoons  brought  from  Edin- 
burgh, he  was  banished  to  the  American  planta- 
tions for  his  crime.  I  lived  afterwards,  and  was 
brought  up,  with  my  uncle  in  Nithsdale,  about 
twenty  miles  hence,  who  rented  there  a  small 
farm  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  I  assisted  him  in 
working  it.  The  general  produce  of  all  this 
country  was  gray  oats,  although  the  gentlemen 
in  their  croft  or  best  lands  raised  also  a  little  bere 
or  bigg  and  some  white  oats ;  yet  the  soil  was  by 
all  men  believed  incapable  of  producing  wheat, 
and  accordingly  it  was  never  tried.  Our  common 
food  consisted  of  these  gray  oats  parched  or  burned 
out  of  the  ear,  and  ground  in  a  hollow  stone  by 
the  hand ;  of  kail ;  of  groats,  with  never  more  than 
one  ewe,  killed  at  Martinmas,  for  the  family.  The 
houses  were  generally  built  of  mud,  and  covered 
with  thatch  ;  and  the  clothing  was  of  plaiding,  a 
coarse  tweeled  stuff  manufactured  at  home  from 
the  black  and  white  wool  mixed  together.  Hats 
and  shoes  were  only  worn  by  the  gentry;  and 
even  they  often  appeared  at  church  with  a  coat  of 
their  wives'  making.  Potatoes  were  not  intro- 
duced till  1725,  and  at  first  were  cultivated  with 
much  care  and  in  small  patches.  They  were  car- 
ried to  the  great  towns  on  horses'  backs,  and 
retailed  at  a  high  price  by  pounds  and  ounces. 
It  was  about  the  year  1733  when  they  came  into 
common  use,  and  before  that  period  there  was 
often  great  scarcity  of  food,  sometimes  bordering 
on  famine,  in  this  fine  country,  which  was  then 
accounted  incapable  of  raising  bread  for  its  scanty 
population.  Dumfries  at  present  contains  more 
inhabitants  than  were  then  in  the  whole  county, 
and  twenty  acres  are  now  more  productive  than 
two  hundred  in  those  days.  Such  was  the  low 
state  of  husbandry,  that  the  principal  supply  came 
from  Cumberland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Esk  ; 
and  I  myself  have  witnessed  on  the  Wednesdays, 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  been  our  market 
days,  sad  scenes  of  real  distress  occasioned  by  the 
swelling  of  the  river,  which  prevented  ihe  carriers 
from  bringing  forward  the  meal,  as  the  want  of 
bridges  often  interrupted  all  communication.  I 
have  seen  all  that  country  before  us  covered  and 
overgrown  with  whins  and  broom,  and  not  a  single 
vestige  of  these  hedges  and  stone  walls  which  cross 
and  intersect  the  whole  landscape.  A  few  sheep 
and  black  cattle  picked  the  scanty  herbage,  and 
they  were  prevented  from  eating  the  growing  corn 
cither  by  a  herd-boy,  who  tended  them,  or  by  a 


temporary  fence  erected  every  year.  The  common 
people  very  often  collected  nettles  in  the  field,  of 
which  they  made  a  kind  of  coarse  soup,  thickened 
with  oatmeal  and  enriched  on  great  days  by  a 
piece  of  butter  as  a  great  luxury.  The  state  of 
Scotland  from  my  birth  up  to  1745  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme ;  the  lower  classes  were  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  ill-lodged,  and  there  was  no  revival 
in  their  circumstances  till  the  introduction  of 
potatoes  and  lime. 

"  Seventy  years  ago,  in  1738,  there  was  no  lime 
used  for  building  in  Dumfries,  except  a  little  made 
of  cockle  shells  burned  at  Colvend,  and  brought 
on  horses'  backs  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  All 
the  houses  were  either  composed  of  mud  walls 
strengthened  by  upright  posts,  and  these  bound 
and  connected  together  by  wattled  twigs  ;  or  they 
were  built  of  stone,  laid,  not  in  mortar,  but 
in  clay  or  moist  loam.  The  whole  town  was  a 
collection  of  dirty,  mean,  and  frail  hovels,  never 
exceeding  one  story,  because  the  materials  had 
not  strength  or  firmness  to  bear  more.  These 
buildings  were  so  perishable,  and  stood  in  need  of 
such  constant  propping,  that  people  never  thought 
of  expending  time,  labour,  and  money  on  the 
comforts  of  a  habitation  which  was  to  fall  into 
ruins  in  the  course  of  their  lifetime.  Old  Provost 
Bell's  house,  which  was  founded  in  1740,  is  the 
only  one  now  remaining  of  the  ancient  town  ;  and 
although  the  under  story  was  built  with  clay,  the 
two  upper  were  laid  in  lime,  which  is  the  cause 
of  its  long  standing. 

"  Between  the  years  of  1750  and  1760  the  old 
mud  walls  gave  place  to  those  of  stone  laid  in 
mortar,  and  from  that  period  there  has  been  a 
visible  and  rapid  improvement.  Houses  acquired 
permanence,  descended  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  labours  of  one  generation  were  enjoyed  by 
the  next.  To  lime,  then,  we  owe  these  stately 
edifices,  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
they  confer  ;  and  it  hence  contributed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  to  the  refinement  and  polish  of 
private  life.  If  to  this  fossil  we  are  indebted 
for  the  stability  of  our  towns,  we  are  under  greater 
obligations  for  its  unprecedented  effects  on  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Wheat  and  clover  would 
not  thrive  in  the  county  of  Dumfries  nor  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  till  lime  was  plenti- 
fully incorporated  ;  and  after  its  introduction  the 
farmers  became  rich,  land  advanced  in  value,  the 
produce  was  multiplied  tenfold,  population  in- 
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creased,  and  these  counties  quickly  rose  to  their 
present  unexampled  prosperity.  In  my  younger 
days  it  cost  much  toil  to  raise  on  my  uncle's  farm 
two  bolls  or  two  bolls  and  a  half  of  gray  oats  per 
acre  ;  and  after  taking  one  or  two  crops  the  ground 
lay  for  four  or  five  years  in  natural  grass,  which 
was  coarse  and  unpalatable  to  the  cattle.  The 
rent,  only  21s.  6c?.  per  acre,  we  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  scraping  together,  and  we  fell  on  a 
thousand  shifts  to  accomplish  it.  Xow  the  same 
farm  is  rented  at  £3  10s.  an  acre,  is  kept  under 
constant  cropping,  rears  excellent  wheat,  is  wholly 
drained  and  inclosed,  supports  a  genteel  family  in 
all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  one  year's  rent  of  it 
is  double  the  sum  which  would  have  purchased 
it  altogether  sixty-five  years  ago.  It  is  lime  that 
has  warmed  and  meliorated  the  soil,  that  has 
endowed  it  with  productive  powers,  and  that 
has  converted  many  thousands  of  acres  of  barren 
moor  and  moss  into  fertile  arable  and  pasture 
land." 

At  the  time  when  the  lands,  even  in  the  Lothians, 
were  for  the  most  part  uninclosed,  and  only  patches 
of  ground  near  the  farm-houses  were  cultivated,  it 
need  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  remote 
districts  of  the  country,  north  and  south,  both  the 
soil  and  its  cultivators  were  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion. In  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  the  poverty  of 
the  people  was  on  a  par  with  their  indolence  and 
ignorance.  The  land  was  divided  among  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  tenantry,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  "  running  out  "  or  completely  exhausting 
their  land  by  cropping  it  two  years  for  one  of 
fallow,  at  the  same  time  using  no  manure.  The 
scanty  produce  of  their  crofts  did  little  more  than 
suffice  for  their  support,  so  that  they  were  usually 
several  years  behind  in  their  rents.  The  landlords 
about  the  year  1725,  anxious  to  obtain  a  larger 
return  from  their  property,  began  to  subdivide 
and  inclose  their  fields,  in  order  to  stock  them 
with  black  cattle.  This  improvement,  of  course, 
had  to  be  preceded  by  the  ejection  of  a  number  of 
the  crofters  who  were  in  arrears  with  their  rents. 
The  district  abounded  in  Cameronians  or  Cove- 
nanters, a  class  at  no  time  inclined  to  submit  tamely 
to  oppression,  and  the  people  rose  in  embodied 
resistance  to  the  ejectments  and  inclosures.  The 
folly  of  some  of  the  proprietors  furnished  the  mal- 
contents with  leaders.  Two  farmers  on  the  estates 
of  Gordon  ofEarlstown  and  the  Viscountess  Ken- 
mure,  though  in  better  circumstances  and  able  and 


willing  to  pay  their  own  rent,  were  ejected  solely 
because  they  would  not  bind  themselves  lor  the 
solvency  of  their  sub-tenants.  The  two  made 
common  cause  in  an  attempt  to  retain  possession 
of  their  farms,  and  were  speedily  joined  by  others 
actuated  by  a  common  sense  of  wrong  and  suffer- 
ing. Large  bands  of  ejected  farmers  and  cottars 
traversed  the  country  and  pulled  down  the  inclo- 
sures, wherever  they  came.  "  Their  manner  was 
to  appoint  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  and  continue 
together  till  Thursday,  and  then  separate.  They 
prepared  gavelochs  (levers),  and  other  instruments, 
and  did  their  work  most  dexterously.  Herds  and 
young  boys  first  turned  over  the  head  and  loose 
stones  ;  then  the  women,  with  the  'hand  and  shoul- 
ders, turned  down  the  dike  ;  the  men  came  last  and 
turned  up  the  foundation."  A  band  of  thirty  of 
the  "  Levellers,"  as  they  were  called,  held  a  kind 
of  agrarian  parliament  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
those  landlords  and  their  agents  who  hesitated 
not  to  "  drive  the  poor  from  house  and  susten- 
ance to  increase  the  luxuries,  the  pomp,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  rich."  They  asserted  that  in 
several  instances  fifty  or  sixty  families  in  a  parish 
had  been  abruptly  driven  from  their  homes  to 
wander  helpless  and  homeless  through  the  country  ; 
and  they  alleged  that  when  complaints  of  this 
usage  were  made  to  some  of  the  landlords,  they 
answered,  "Drive  them  into  the  sea,  or  let  them 
go  abroad  into  the  Plantations,  or  else  go  to  hell."* 
Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  the  landlords  of 
the  district  called  in  a  body  of  soldiers  under  Lord 
Crichton  and  a  French  Protestant  refugee  officer, 
Major  Du  Carry,  to  preserve  the  peace.  Seven  or 
eight  of  the  ringleaders  having  been  arrested,  a 
body  of  sympathizers  assembled  and  attempted  to 
rescue  them  ;  but  after  a  fierce  encounter  the 
insurgents  were  defeated,  and  about  sixteen  taken 
prisoners.  A  mob  of  women  then  assailed  the 
soldiers,  and  made  a  furious  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  hinder  them  from  carrying  away  the 
captive  Levellers,  who  were  at  last  lodged  in 
Kirkcudbright  jail.  At  the  trials  which  ensued, 
"  those  who  had  any  funds  were  fined ;  some 
were  banished  to  the  Plantations ;  others  were 
imprisoned.  A  respectable  man  of  the  name  of 
M'Laherty,  who  lived  in  Balmaghie  parish,  .  .  . 
on  his  being  brought  to  trial,  one  of  the  justices 

*  An  Account  of  the  Reasons  of  some  People  in  Galloway,  their 
Meetings  anent  Public  Grievances  through  Inclosures. 
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admired  a  handsome  galloway  which  he  rode,  and 
the  justice  told  him,  if  he  would  give  him  the 
galloway  he  would  effect  his  acquittal,  which  he 
accordingly  did."* 

These  severities  suppressed  the  levelling  system, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  an  effectual 
remedy  for  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the 
wretched  people,  large  numbers  of  whom  con- 
tinued to  wander  homeless  about  the  country  in 
deep  poverty  and  distress. 

Perthshire,  which  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of 
soil  known  in  Scotland,  and  contains  large  tracts 
of  the  most  fertile  land  and  extensive  and  bar- 
ren moors  and  lofty  mountains,  affords  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  state  of  agriculture  and 
pasture  in  the  country  during  the  last  century. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century  a  marked 
improvement  took  place  in  the  size  and  style  of 
the  farm  houses  and  offices  throughout  the  shire. 
In  place  of  the  mean  hovels  in  which  their  fathers 
lived  in  the  midst  of  soot  and  smoke,  without 
either  light  or  air,  many  of  the  farmers  now  lived 
in  two-storied  houses,  substantially  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  with  slated  roofs.  The  cottages  of 
the  poorer  classes  were  very  mean  in  all  places, 
but  the  dwellings  of  the  farm  labourers  and  mar- 
ried servants  kept  pace  with  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  in  their  progressive  state  of  improvement. 
When  the  farmer  obtained  a  two-storied  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  he  usually 
reserved  the  poorer  house,  in  which  his  family 
had  lived,  for  his  servants.  When  a  servant  was 
married  he  had  not  only  a  house  provided  for 
him,  but  generally  a  cow's  grass,  a  patch  of  land 
for  potatoes,  and  a  small  garden.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  houses  of  the  smaller 
tenantry  were  still  very  mean  and  uncomfortable. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  farmer  and  his  cattle  lodged 
under  the  same  roof,  with  separate  entrances  and 
with  only  a  partition  or  trevise  between  them. 
If  straw  was  scarce  the  houses  were  thatched 
with  fern  or  broom,  which  increased  the  mean- 
ness of  their  appearance. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  century  the  hus- 
bandry of  Perthshire  was  in  a  most  wretched 
tvmdition,  owing  principally  to  the  land  being 
wholly  occupied  by  run-rig,]  not  only  in  the 

*  Letter  of  John  Maxwell  of  Munches.  Murray's  Lit.  Hist. 
Galloway. 

f  "  Run-rig  "  was  where  the  possessors  occupied  their  arable  land 
in  alternate  ridges,  like  stripes  of  different  colours  in  a  web  of  cloth, 
without  any  boundary  mark  or  line  between  them  except  a  few  twigs 


farms,  but  frequently  in  the  estates.  From  this 
system  of  run-rig  a  change  was  made  by  dividing 
the  farms  into  kavels*  or  kenches,  by  which  every 
field  of  the  same  quality  was  split  up  into  as 
many  lots  as  there  were  tenants  on  the  farm. 
So  far  as  it  went  this  effected  a  great  improve- 
ment, for  every  farmer  had  now  his  own  lot  in 
each  field,  which  he  could  manage  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  during  the  time  that  he  held  it. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
his  industry,  which  he  could  not  do  under  the 
run-rig  system,  owing  to  the  exchange  of  ridges 
each  year  or  the  smallness  of  the  different  portions. 
Kavels  existed  to  a  comparatively  late  period 
throughout  the  county,  especially  in  the  lands 
attached  to  villages. 

Formerly,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  houses  were  built  in  clusters  to 
the  number,  in  some  cases,  of  six  or  eight  ploughs 
of  land  belonging  to  one  hamlet.  The  farms  were 
all  divided  into  outfield  and  infield,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  where  the 
farmer  was  able  to  procure  manure  sufficient  for 
the  whole  of  his  land.  Under  this  system  of 
management  the  land  near  the  farm  houses  was 
cropped  alternately  with  oats  and  barley ;  and 
sometimes  two  crops  of  oats,  or  even  more,  were 
taken  successively  from  the  same  field.  The  whole 
manure  was  laid  on  with  the  barley  crop.  In 
many  cases  the  farmers  used  the  thatch  which 
formed  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  with  soil  or  turf 
from  the  best  spots  of  their  grass  fields,  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  their  manure. 

Previous  to  the  year  1735  even  the  fertile  soil 
in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  was  astonishingly  unpro- 
ductive. The  land  was  overrun  in  many  places 
with  rushes,  while  the  swamps  and  marshes  made 
ague  a  common  disease  among  the  people.  The 
outfield  was  cultivated  so  long  as  it  produced 
three  or  four  bolls  from  the  acre  ;  the  infield  was 
generally  cropped  in  four  divisions — wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  pease  and  beans.  But  about  this  period 
a  great  improvement  took  place  throughout  the 
district ;  these  marshes,  with  their  attendant  evils, 

annually  fixed  in  the  ground,  or  a  bank  of  waste  soil  left  at  the  side  of 
each  ridge ;  and  what  was  still  more  absurd  and  a  bar  to  all  improve- 
ment, the  tenants  often  exchanged  ridges  from  year  to  year.  Not  only 
farms,  but  in  some  instances  estates  were  divided  in  this  manner, 
especially  when  a  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  co-heirs. 

*  This  name  is  significant  of  the  manner  in  which  these  divisions 
were  made.  Either  the  tenants  of  the  farm  or  a  neutral  person 
marked  off  the  several  portions  of  land,  and  the  possessors  cast  lots 
(or  "kavels,"  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  for  their  particular  share. 
"  Kench  "  signifies  a  larger  portion  of  land  than  a  ridge. 
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speedily  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  good 
crop-bearing  land. 

In  the  moorland  parts  of  the  county,  and  in 
many  places  of  the  Lowlands,  the  outfields  lying 
furthest  from  the  townships  were  manured  (pro- 
vincially  "  taithed  ")  by  confining  the  cattle  in 
folds  overnight,  during  summer  and  autumn,  upon 
that  particular  portion  of  the  farm,  generally  a 
ninth  part  of  the  whole,  which  was  to  be  ploughed 
in  the  following  spring.  Three  crops  of  oats,  and 
sometimes  more,  were  taken  from  these  outfields 
successively  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
infields,  the  land  being  thereby  exhausted  to  such 
a  degree  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
being  in  pasture  the  grass  was  exceedingly  poor 
and  scanty  ;  and  if  the  field  had  any  declination, 
the  finest  particles  of  the  soil  were  washed  away 
in  the  rainy  season  for  want  of  a  sward. 

By  the  regulations  contained  in  the  old  leases, 
the  tenants  were  bound  not  to  eff-crop  the  infield 
(  i.e.,  not  to  take  two  successive  crops  of  oats),  not  to 
fourth-crop  the  outfield  till  haugh-ley  (i.e.,  manured 
or  watered  at  six  years  old)  :  in  very  old  leases 
the  tenants  were  simply  bound  to  tirds  and  twirds, 
which  implied  the  same  restriction.  Any  devia- 
tion from  this  mode  of  cropping  unfailingly  sub- 
jected the  outgoing  tenant  to  action  for  damages 
in  the  sheriff  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  In  many  of  these  old  leases  the  tenants 
resident  on  large  properties  were  taken  bound  to 
attend  the  baron  when  called  on  in  his  hunting, 
hosting,  and  hounding.  The  hounding  was  simply 
the  pursuit  of  game  or  wild  beasts  with  hounds  ; 
the  hunting  consisted  in  a  congress  of  neighbouring 
or  associated  chieftains  at  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous, to  take  measures  for  and  settle  the  terms 
of  some  predatory  expedition,  or  a  rebellion  against 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  hosting  implied  to  attend 
the  proprietor  in  arms,  in  order  to  carry  these 
measures  into  execution.  Such  were  the  ambiguous 
expressions  devised  to  elude  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hide  the  most  nefari- 
ous designs. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  and  still  more 
in  the  western  Highlands  and  islands,  the  farms 
were  in  olden  times  so  crowded  with  inhabitants 
that  the  holdings  were  necessarily  extremely  small. 
It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  as  many  as 
four  farms,  such  as  they  were,  with  their  four 
families  and  some  cottagers  occupying  one  plough- 
gate  of  land.    Haifa  plough  of  land  was  considered 


quite  a  distinguished  holding,  while  a  whole  plough 
was  a  very  rare  thing.  The  object  of  this  sub- 
division of  the  land  was,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men  whom  the  chief  could 
bring  into  the  field.  It  was  admitted  by  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  during  last  century,  that  until  after 
the  close  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  and  the  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions,  the  agriculture,  the 
pasturages,  the  fisheries,  and  every  species  of 
honest  industry  about  these  districts,  could  not 
employ  or  support  one  half  of  the  population. 
This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  of 
an  accurate  and  interesting  paper  written  in  1747, 
and  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which 
facilitate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rebellions 
and  Insurrections  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 
"  The  expense,"  he  says,  "  of  115,000  souls"  (the 
number  at  which  he  estimates  the  supernumerary 
population)  "  who  at  present  can  have  no  business 
or  employment  in  the  country,  cannot  be  less  than 
one  penny  a  day,  that  is,  about  £l  10s.  sterling 
a  year  each  person  ;  that  is,  their  whole  expense 
per  annum  will  be  £172,500  sterling.  A  great 
number  of  these  persons  do  probably  gain  equal 
to  their  expense  in  the  low  countries  during  the 
season  of  herding  (tending  cattle  in  open  field 
pastures),  of  harvest,  of  hay,  and  by  other  labour 
during  the  spring  and  summer ;  but  then  the  rest 
of  these  people  must  be  supported  in  the  High- 
lands,' where  they  constantly  reside,  as  they  gain 
nothing.  These  we  cannot  suppose  under  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  ;  so  that  there  are  in  the 
country  57,500  souls  who  live,  so  many  of  them, 
upon  charity,  and  who  are  vagrant  beggars  through 
the  Highlands  and  the  borders  of  it.  Many  of 
them  live  an  idle  sauntering  life  among  their 
acquaintance  and  relations,  and  are  supported  by 
.their  bounty  ;  others  get  a  livelihood  by  black- 
mail contracts,  by  which  they  receive  certain 
sums  of  money  from  people  of  substance  in  the 
country,  to  abstain  from  stealing  their  cattle  ;  and 
the  last  class  of  them  gain  their  living  by  steal- 
ing, robbing,  and  committing  depredations. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  this  way ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats 
yearly  stolen  in  that  country,  are  in  value  equal  to 
£5000 ;  that  the  expenses  lost  in  the  fruitless 
endeavours  to  recover  them  will  not  be  less  than 
£2000  ;  that  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  keep- 
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ing  herds  and  servants  to  look  more  narrowly 
after  cattle  on  account  of  stealing,  otherwise  not 
necessary,  is  £10,000.  There  is  paid  in  black- 
mail or  watch-money,  openly  and  privately,  £5000  ; 
and  there  is  a  yearly  loss  by  understocking  the 
grounds,  by  reason  of  thefts,  of  at  least  £15,000, 
which  is  altogether  a  loss  to  landlords  and  farmers 
in  the  Highlands,  of  £37,000  sterling  a  year. 

"  These  last  mischiefs  occasion  another  which 
is  still  worse,  altbough  intended  as  a  remedy  for 
them;  that  is,  the  engaging  companies  of  men  and 
keeping  them  in  pay  to  prevent  these  thefts  and 
depredations.  As  the  government  neglect  the 
country,  and  don't  protect  the  subjects  in  the 
possession  of  their  property,  they  have  been  forced 
into  this  method  for  their  own  security,  though  at 
a  charge  little  less  than  the  land-tax.  The  person 
chosen  to  command  this  watch,  as  it  is  called, 
is  commonly  one  deeply  concerned  in  the  thefts 
himself,  or  at  least  that  hath  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  thieves,  and  frequently  who  hath  occa- 
sioned thefts  in  order  to  make  this  watch,  by  which 
he  gains  considerably,  necessary.  The  people  em- 
ployed travel  through  the  country  armed,  night 
and  day,  under  pretence  of  inquiring  after  stolen 
cattle,  and  by  this  means  know  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  as  the 
people  thus  employed  are  the  very  rogues  that 
do  these  mischiefs,  so  one  half  of  them  are  con- 
tinued in  their  former  business  of  stealing,  that 
the  business  of  the  other  half  may  be  necessary  in 
recovering." 

With  regard  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Highlanders  he  says,  "  It  is  occasioned  and  con- 
tinued by  a  custom  that  is  presently  in  use,  and 
hath  long  obtained  in  that  country  ;  namely,  the 
practice  of  letting  many  farms  to  one  man,  who 
again  subsets  them  to  a  much  greater  number 
than  these  can  maintain,  and  at  a  much  higher 
rent  than  they  can  afford  to  pay.  This  obliges 
these  poor  people  to  purchase  their  rents  and 
expenses  by  thefts  and  robberies,  in  which  they 
are  indulged  and  protected  by  their  landlords,  as 
these  are  the  principal  means  of  providing  both. 
There  are  many  instances  of  sixteen  families 
living  upon  one  plough  of  land  ;  and  in  the  head 
of  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  and  many  other 
places,  there  are  about  150  families  who  live  upon 
lands  that  don't  pay  of  yearly  rent  more  than  £90 
sterling ;  none  of  them  have  any  employment ; 
most  of  them   possess  a  cottage,  a  little  yard 
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(kitchen  garden),  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  full 
of  rocks,  and  a  cow's  grass  or  two.  Thus  the 
people  are  always  poor  and  always  dependants." 

The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  and 
of  the  legal  authority  of  the  chiefs  over  their 
clansmen,  produced  a  great  change  in  the  social 
character  of  the  Highlands,  and  an  entirely  new 
condition  of  society  began.  Jn  some  districts  the 
change  was  greatly  for  the  better.  The  tenantry 
usually  possessed  each,  on  an  average,  six  or  eight 
or  ten  head  of  cattle,  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep. 
Their  wants  were  few ;  and  though  they  were 
not  without  hardships,  they  lived  in  comparative 
comfort,  and  had  always  a  small  capital  to  fall 
back  upon,  which  stood  between  them  and  absolute 
want.  Their  mode  of  life  was  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  military  spirit,  and  great 
numbers  of  their  young  men  entered  the  army, 
and  the  Highland  regiments  were  composed  at 
once  "  of  the  best  men  and  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  service."  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  great 
earl  of  Chatham  boasted  that  he  had  called  forth 
from  amid  the  recesses  of  the  Scottish  mountains 
"  a  hardy  and  dauntless  race  of  men,  who  had 
conquered  for  their  country  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe." 

In  some  districts  of  the  Highlands  there  was  a 
kind  of  communism  in  the  apportionment  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  number  of  townships 
or  hamlets  consisted  each  of  what  was  really  a 
joint-stock  company  of  farmers,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  jointly  and  severally  to  the 
landlord  for  payment  of  the  rent.  The  arable 
part  of  the  farm  rented  by  one  of  these  companies 
was  divided  into  ridges  of  equal  size,  and  these 
again  were  divided  equally  among  the  members,  for 
they  held  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  division 
of  the  soil,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  up  into  small 
sections,  and  to  set  aside  a  section  to  each  family 
consecutively  till  the  whole  was  allotted.  It  thus 
happened  that  a  family  had  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  ridges  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  farm,  and 
each  of  them  surrounded  by  similar  stripes  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tenants.  Every  individual  in  the 
hamlet,  or  member  of  the  club,  contributed  an 
equal  number  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  necessary  to 
stock  the  hill  pasturage.  A  shepherd  was  em- 
ployed at  the  common  expense  to  tend  the  flocks  ; 
and  one  of  the  number,  in  whom  the  little  com- 
munity had  confidence,  was  appointed  annually  to 
sell  the  stock  requiring  to  be  taken  to  market,  the 
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proceeds  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  divided  equally  among 
the  co-tenants.  The  rent  of  these  townships  varied 
from  £.150  to  £350  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate 
of  £7  to  £20  per  annum  for  each  tenant.  The 
stock  of  sheep  ranged  from  600  to  2000  on  some 
farms,  and  each  family  had  seldom  less  than  three 
milch  cows.  If  any  of  the  tenants  proved  in- 
dolent, wasteful,  and  unable  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  rent,  his  neighbours  were  secured  against  loss 
by  his  stock;  and  if  he  turned  out  incorrigible,  they 
could  expel  him  from  the  club.  But  in  the  event 
of  any  one  being  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness, 
so  that  he  could  not  cultivate  his  portion  of  the 
farm,  his  co-tenants  united  in  doing  the  work  for 
him  gratuitously.  The  claims  of  widows  were 
particularly  respected  ;  it  being  a  fixed  rule 
that  no  widow  should  be  put  out  of  the  club, 
but  that  all  should  lend  her  a  helping  hand 
till  her  own  family  were  sufficiently  grown  to 
relieve  them  from  this  duty.  There  was  thus,  in 
these  simple  communities,  an  active  and  benevo- 
lent co-operation,  which  saved  individual  members 
from  the  calamities  which  befall  poor  families  in 
more  artificial  states  of  society.  * 

In  not  a  few  districts  of  the  Highlands,  especially 
in  the  west  and  in  the  islands,  the  farms  were 
very  small,  utterly  adequate  to  afford  a  decent 
support  to  a  household.  As  originally  allotted, 
the  crofts  appear  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
yield  a  maintenance  to  a  family  and  the  means  of 
paying  the  rent.  When,  indeed,  kelp  was  largely 
manufactured,  when  potatoes  were  extensively  and 
successively  cultivated,  when  the  fishings  were 
good  and  the  price  of  cattle  high,  the  crofter 
found  his  croft  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants; 
and  when  a  son  or  daughter  married  he  divided  it 
with  the  young  couple,  who  built  themselves 
another  house  upon  it,  lived  upon  the  produce, 
and  paid  part  of  the  rent.  Thus  many  crofts, 
which  stood  in  the  rent-roll  in  the  name  of  one 
occupant  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  whole 
rent,  were  in  fact  occupied  by  two,  three,  or  even 
four  families.  On  some  properties  an  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  this  subdivision.  The  erection  of 
an  additional  house  on  any  croft  was  prohibited, 
and  the  prohibition  was  enforced;  but  the  evil  was 
not  thereby  arrested. 

The  married  son  or  daughter  was  received 
into  the  house  of  the  original  occupant ;  and 

•  See  Letters  from  the  Highlands,  by  Robert  Somers. 


if  the  land  were  not  actually  divided,  it  was  not 
the  less  required  to  support  two  or  more  families. 
Attempts  were  in  some  cases  made  to  put  an  end 
to  this  practice;  but  they  were  found  to  involve  so 
much  apparent  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  it  was 
so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  that 
children  should  be  expelled  from  the  houses  of 
their  parents,  that  the  evil  was  submitted  to  and 
still  continues.  The  population  was  progressively 
increasing,  and  a  large  part  of  the  increase  was 
accumulated  upon  the  crofts.  Other  circumstances 
contributed  to  the  same  results.  The  manufac- 
ture of  kelp,  which  at  one  time  brought  to  the 
proprietors  in  those  districts  a  revenue  equal  to 
that  derived  from  the  land,  gave  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  as  that 
employment  was  only  for  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
turer the  means  of  living  during  the  whole  year, 
small  crofts  were  assigned  to  many  persons  in 
situations  favourable  for  the  manufacture,  which 
were  not  alone  adequate  to  maintain  a  family,  but 
which,  with  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer,  were 
sufficient.  When  a  change  in  the  fiscal  regula- 
tions destroyed  this  manufacture,  these  crofters, 
though  deprived  of  a  chief  portion  of  their  mainten- 
ance, did  not  seek  refuge  in  emigration,  but  clung 
all  the  more  closely  to  their  small  crofts,  which 
were  now  insufficient  to  support  them.* 

Meantime  the  population  was  steadily  increasing, 
while  the  means  of  subsistence  were  as  steadily 
diminishing.  "  The  kelp  manufacture  was  de- 
stroyed, but  the  numbers  dependent  on  that 
manufacture  increased.  At  one  time  many  of 
the  Highlanders  drew  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  means  from  illicit  distillation ;  but  fiscal 
changes  and  the  efforts  of  government  and  of  the 
proprietors  to  put  down  so  demoralizing  a  calling 
broke  up  the  system.  Still  the  numbers  dependent 
on  it  continued  to  increase.  The  herring  fishery 
declined,  but  the  numbers  relying  on  it  for  a  por- 
tion of  their  subsistence  increased  step  by  step 
with  its  decline.  The  people  continued  to  multi- 
ply as  all  resources  which  could  have  justified 
their  multiplication  were  one  by  one  cut  from 
under  them."  In  twenty-seven  of  the  poorest  and 
most  miserable  parishes  in  the  western  Highlands 
the  population  increased,  in  little  more  than  a 
century,  from  42,562  to  96,304,  being  an  increase 
of  126  per  cent.    There  was  thus  a  far  larger 

*  Report  on  the  Highlands  by  Sir  John  M'NeiL 
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population  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil 
alone  than  thirty  or  forty  years  before  were  de- 
pendent on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  of  illicit  distil- 
lation, of  a  good  herring  fishing,  and  a  flourishing 
kelp  manufacture  together.  In  the  end  the  entire 
native  resources  of  these  districts  did  not,  on  an 
average,  afford  subsistence  to  the  population  for 
more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  They  were 
thus  almost  constantly  on  the  verge  of  scarcity, 
and  an  unfavourable  season  reduced  them  at  once 
to  a  state  of  severe  distress,  if  not  actual  starvation. 

The  houses  inhabited  by  these  small  tenants 
and  crofters  were  almost  always  dirty,  unhealthy, 
miserable  hovels.  The  Avails  were  only  about 
breast  high,  and  the  open  rafters  were  covered 
with  sods  and  heather  fastened  with  straw  ropes, 
to  prevent  the  roof  from  being  torn  off  by  the 
wind.  The  furniture  was  scanty  and  rude  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  damp  clay  floor  uneven  and  full 
of  large  holes.  Most  of  these  hovels  were  without 
chimneys,  and  the  smoke  had  to  make  its  way 
through  holes  in  the  rigging,  with  the  help  of 
another  hole,  sometimes  two,  under  the  eaves. 
The  joists  were  consequently  begrimed  with  soot, 
which  hung  in  festoons  ready  to  drop  upon  the 
heads  and  clothes  of  the  inmates.  The  external 
surroundings  of  these  wigwams  corresponded  with 
the  state  of  the  interior.  Stagnant  water  and  filth 
of  every  kind  lay  constantly  before  their  doors 
and  around  their  walls.  Cleanliness  was  a  virtue 
unknown  to  these  crofters,  and  indeed,  in  their 
circumstances,  was  almost  unattainable.  As  a 
matter  of  course  fever,  small-pox,  and  other  epi- 
demics engendered  by  filth,  were  periodical  visit- 
ants of  these  parishes  and  islands.  In  these 
circumstances  emigration  had  become  a  necessity; 
and  if  arrangements  had  been  made  to  send  either 
to  the  Lowlands  or  to  the  Colonies  the  surplus 
population  of  the  Highlands  in  a  regular  and 
judicious  manner,  the  former  would  have  been 
benefited  and  the  latter  relieved  from  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Unfortunately  no  steps  were  taken, 
either  by  the  landlords  or  the  government,  to 
carry  out  this  desirable  object.  The  tie  between 
the  chief  and  his  clan  had  now  become  purely 
commercial ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
rents  which  the  small  tenants  and  crofters  on  their 
over -populated  estates  were  likely  to  pay,  were 
both  scanty  and  uncertain.  The  pride  of  the 
chiefs  led  them  to  vie  in  their  style  of  living  with 


the  wealthy  English  squires,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  inferiors  in  birth  and  station,  and  with 
the  new  men  (whose  rent-rolls  were  long  if  their 
pedigrees  were  short ),  on  whom  the  haughty  du  n- 
niewassels  looked  down  with  contempt.  Hence 
came  debt  and  humiliating  shifts  and  mortgages ; 
and  then  the  chiefs,  most  of  whom  were  extrava- 
gant and  in  debt,  not  unnaturally  were  driven  to 
desperate  expedients  to  increase  their  rental.  If 
the  native  tenantry  had  been  encouraged  and  aided 
by  their  landlords,  the  productiveness  of  their 
farms,  and  consequently  their  ability  to  pay  larger 
rents,  might  have  been  greatly  increased,  as  was 
strikingly  proved  by  the  result  of  the  spirited  and 
judicious  experiment  made  by  the  Laird  of  Skibo, 
Burns'  "  Dempster,  a  true-blue  Scot."    This  noble- 
minded  statesman  loved  men  more  than  even  high 
rents,  and  therefore  preferred  men  to  sheep  ;  for  as 
he  nobly  says,  "  The  advantages  of  men  to  sheep 
are  as  thousands  to  one.    As  the  understanding, 
industry,  and  ingenuity  of  man  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom are  superior  to  those  of  the  brute  creation, 
so  is  the  value  of  an  estate  inhabited  by  mankind 
to  one  occupied  by  sheep."     But  Highland  pro- 
prietors like  the  patriotic  Dempster  were  few  and 
far  between.    They  were  mostly  an  embarrassed 
needy  race,  whose  pride  proved  their  ruin.  The 
sheep-farming  and  clearing   system  began,  and 
rapidly  extended  over  the  country.    In  the  ex- 
pressive language   of  the  Gael,    "  the  smokes 
were  put  out "  in  many  "  a  long  withdrawing 
valley"  and  fertile  strath.    "Tenants,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  often  with  their  bodies  covered  the 
forefathers  of  their  chiefs  on  the  field  of  battle," 
were  ejected  wholesale  by  the  head  of  the  clan, 
apparently  without   the   smallest  compunction, 
though  in  not  a  few  cases  the  military  had  to 
be  brought  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  carry  out 
the  pitiless  decree,  and  huts  had  to  be  burned 
down  to  get  rid  of  the  miserable  people,  who 
clung  to  them  as  to  dear  life  in  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  ancient  homes.    The  young 
and  active  portion  of  the  clansmen,  thus  ruthlessly 
ejected  from  their  snug  holdings,  employed  theii 
little  capital  in   emigrating  to  Canada  or  the 
United  States.     But  the  feeble,  indolent,  and 
aged  members  of  the  clan  in  thousands,  were 
pushed  down  to  the  sea-coasts  of  the  country, 
and  "  on  moss-covered  moors  or  bare  exposed 
promontories,  little  suited  for  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist,  commenced  a  sort  of  amphibious 
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life  as  crofters  and  fishermen."  And  pursuing 
with  but  indifferent  skill  a  precarious  occupation, 
they  speedily  sunk  into  abject  poverty,  and  have 
had  repeatedly  to  be  rescued  from  absolute  starva- 
tion by  the  benevolence  of  their  Lowland  fellow- 
countrymen. 

In  1723  a  "  Society  for  Improving  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Agriculture "  was  established  at 
Edinburgh.  The  society  had  at  its  head  the 
marquis  of  Lothian,  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  Lord 
Elibank,  and  other  influential  persons,  and  com- 
prehended three  hundred  of  the  principal  land- 
owners of  Scotland.  But  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  association  was  a  young  farmer,  Robert  Max- 
well of  Arkland,  in  Galloway,  who  at  this  time 
took  a  lease  of  the  farm  of  Cliftonhall,  near 
Edinburgh. 

The  "  Improvers,"  as  they  were  called,  lost  no 
time  in  commencing  operations.  In  the  year 
after  the  formation  of  their  society  they  published 
a  book  upon  the  fallowing  of  ground,  the  method 
of  preparing  the  soil  for  grass  seeds,  the  winning 
and  cleaning  of  flax,  and  directions  for  bleach- 
ing linen  cloth.  At  the  same  time  they  adopted 
a  resolution  to  discourage  the  use  of  smuggled 
foreign  spirits  by  their  personal  example,  and  to 
use  means  for  promoting  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
from  home-grown  materials. 

The  society  met  once  a  fortnight,  and  took  into 
consideration  inquiries  received  from  correspond- 
ents throughout  the  country  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  prepared  answers.  Fallowing,  manuring, 
inclosing,  how  to  treat  different  kinds  of  soils,  the 
merits  of  the  lucerne  and  sainfoin  grasses,  were 
the  chief  subjects  discussed,  and  they  were  treated 
with  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  president  of  the  society  for  a  number  of 
years  was  Thomas  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  who  had 
travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  get  them  introduced  at  home.  He 
took  in  1722  a  long  lease  of  a  marshy  meadow  to 
the  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  converted  it  into  a 
fine  park  with  shady  walks,  for  the  recreation  of 
the  citizens.  His  relative  the  earl  of  Hopetoun, 
the  earls  of  Stair  and  Islay,  Lords  Cathcart  and 
Dunmore,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  and  Mr.  Cockburn 
of  Ormiston,  also  deserve  special  mention  for  their 
zeal  in  promoting  agricultural  improvements.  To 
the  earl  of  Stair  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
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been  the  first  to  raise  turnips  in  the  open  field, 
and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  store-husbandry  of  modern  times. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  very  first 
person  who  introduced  any  important  agricultural 
improvements  into  Scotland  was  Lady  Elizabeth 
Mordaunt,  daughter  of  the  famous  carl  of  Peter- 
borough, who  in  1706,  the  year  before  the  Union, 
married  the  marquis  of  Iluntly,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Gordon,  and  came  to  reside  in  Scotland. 
She  brought  down  some  English  ploughs  and 
ploughmen  to  her  father-in-law's  estates,  and 
instructed  the  people  of  her  neighbourhood  in 
the  business  of  fallowing,  heretofore  quite  unknown 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  proper  way  of  making 
hay.  She  also  set  an  example  in  the  planting  of 
moors  and  the  laying  out  of  gardens.  Through 
her  influence  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonston, 
Sir  William  Gordon  of  Invergordon,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Dunbar,  set  about  the  draining  and 
planting  of  their  estates  and  the  introduction  of 
improved  modes  of  culture,  which  were  gradually 
followed  by  neighbouring  proprietors. 

Another  early  improver  of  the  soil  in  the 
northern  counties  was  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  second 
baronet  of  Monymusk.  "  In  my  early  days,"  he 
says,  "  soon  after  the  Union,  husbandry  and  manu- 
factures were  in  low  esteem.  Turnips  raised  in 
fields  for  cattle,  by  the  earl  of  Rothes  and  a  very 
few  others,  were  wondered  at.  Wheat  was  almost 
confined  to  East  Lothian.  Inclosurcs  were  few 
and  planting  very  little  :  no  repair  of  roads  ;  all 
bad,  and  very  few  wheel  carriages.  In  1720  1 
could  not,  in  chariot,  get  my  wife  from  Aberdeen 
to  Monymusk.  Colonel  Middleton  was  the  first 
who  used  carts  or  waggons  there,  and  he  and  I 
were  the  first  benorth  Tay  who  had  hay,  except 
very  little  at  Gordon  Castle.  Mr.  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath,  author  of  Memoirs,  was  the  first  that 
attempted  raising  or  feeding  cattle  to  size." 

"  By  the  indulgence  of  my  worthy  father," 
he  continues,  "  I  was  allowed  in  1760,  though 
then  very  young,  to  begin  to  inclose  and  plant, 
and  provide  and  prepare  nurseries.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  one  acre  upon  the  whole  estate 
inclosed,  nor  any  timber  upon  it  but  a  few  elm, 
sycamore,  and  ash,  about  a  small  kitchen  garden 
adjoining  to  the  house,  and  some  straggling  trees  at 
some  of  the  farm  yards,  with  a  small  copsewood  not 
inclosed,  and  dwarfish  and  browsed  by  sheep  and 
cattle.  All  the  farms  were  ill  disposed  and  mixed, 
33 
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different  persons  Laving  alternate  ridges  ;  not  one 
wheel-carriage  on  the  estate,  nor  indeed  any  one 
road  that  would  allow  it  ;  and  the  rent  about 
£600  sterling  per  annum,  when  grain  and  services 
were  converted  into  money.  The  house  was  an 
old  castle  with  battlements,  and  six  different  roofs 
of  various  heights  and  directions,  confusedly  and 
inconveniently  combined,  and  all  rotten,  with  two 
wings  more  modern  of  two  stories,  only  the  half 
of  the  windows  of  the  higher  rising  above  the 
roofs  ;  with  granaries  and  stables  and  houses  for 
all  cattle  and  the  women  attending  them  close 
adjoining,  and  with  the  heath  and  muir  reaching 
in  angles  or  gushets  to  the  gate,  and  much  heath 
near.  What  land  was  in  culture  belonged  to  the 
farms,  by  which  their  cattle  and  dung  were  always 
at  the  door.  The  whole  land  was  raised  and 
uneven  and  full  of  stones,  many  of  them  very 
large,  of  a  hard  iron  quality,  and  all  the  ridges 
crooked  in  shape  of  an  S,  and  very  high  and  full 
of  noxious  weeds,  and  poor,  being  worn  out  by 
culture  without  proper  manure  or  tillage.  Much 
of  the  land  and  muir  near  the  house  was  poor  and 
boggy  ;  the  rivulet  that  runs  before  the  house  in 
pits  and  shallow  streams  often  varying  the  channel, 
with  banks  always  rugged  and  broken.  The  people 
were  poor,  ignorant,  and  slothful,  and  ingrained 
enemies  to  planting,  inclosing,  or  any  improve- 
ments or  cleanness  ;  no  keeping  of  sheep  or  cattle 
or  roads  but  four  months,  when  oats  and  bere 
(which  were  the  only  sorts  of  their  grain)  were  on 
ground.  The  farm  houses,  and  even  corn  mills 
and  manse  and  school,  were  all  poor  dirty  huts, 
occasionally  pulled  in  pieces  for  manure,  or  which 
fell  of  themselves  almost  each  alternate  year." 

Through  Sir  Archibald's  spirited  exertions  the 
estate  of  Monymusk  was  transformed  into  a  beauti- 
ful domain,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  and  adorned 
with  fine  woods,  in  which  are  now  some  of  the 
largest  trees  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  estate, 
which  in  1716  was  rented  at  £600,  is  now  worth 
nearly  £8000  a  year. 

The  first  attempt  at  planting  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  made  by  Thomas,  sixth  earl  of  Had- 
dington, about  the  time  of  the  Union.  His 
wife,  a  sister  of  the  first  earl  of  Hopetoun, 
had  acquired  a  taste  for  planting,  and  engaged 
him  in  this  pursuit  in  order  to  draw  him  from 
the  rough  country  sports  of  the  period.  Their 
first  experiment  was  upon  a  tract  of  nearly 
300  acres  on  the  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
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between  North  Berwick  and  Dunbar,  where  it 
was  believed  no  trees  would  grow,  on  account  of 
the  sea  air.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  the 
"  Binning  Wood,"  as  it  was  called,  soon  became 
noted  for  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  its  trees, 
as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  his  lordship  says,  "  I  now  took 
pleasure  in  planting  and  improving  ;  but  because 
I  did  not  like  the  husbandry  practised  in  this 
country,  I  got  some  farmers  from  Dorsetshire. 
This  made  me  divide  my  ground  ;  but  as  I  knew 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  bad  effects  the 
winds  had,  I  made  stripes  of  planting  between  every 
inclosure,  some  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  feet  broad, 
as  I  thought  best.  .  .  .  From  these  English- 
men we  came  to  the  knowledge  of  sowing  and 
the  management  of  grass  seeds.  After  making 
the  inclosures,  a  piece  of  ground  that  carried 
nothing  but  furze  was  planted  ;  and  my  wife, 
seeing  the  unprecedented  success  of  her  former 
projects,  went  on  to  another.  .  .  There 
was  a  warren  of  400  acres,  vastly  sandy  (near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne).  A  gentleman  who  had  lived 
some  time  at  Hamburg,  one  day  walking  with  her, 
said  that  he  had  seen  fine  trees  growing  upon 
such  a  soil.  She  took  the  hint,  and  planted  about 
sixty  or  seventy  acres  of  warren.  All  who  saw  it 
at  the  time  thought  that  labour  and  trees  were 
thrown  away  ;  but  to  their  amazement  they  saw 
them  prosper  as  well  as  in  the  best  ground.  The 
whole  field  was  dead  sand,  with  scarce  any  grass 
on  it  ;  nor  was  it  only  so  poor  on  the  surface,  but 
continued  to  some  yards  down."  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Tyninghame  Woods,  which 
now  present  800  acres  of  the  finest  timber  in  the 
country.  By  means  of  his  Dorsetshire  farmers, 
too,  Lord  Haddington  became  the  introducer  of 
the  practice  of  sowing  clover  and  other  grass  seeds. 

The  potato  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland 
in  1701,  when  an  entry  was  made  in  the  duchess 
of  Buccleuch's  household  book  of  a  peck  of  pota- 
toes being  brought  from  Edinburgh,  and  costing 
2s.  6d.  In  1733  there  is  mention  of  potatoes 
being  used  occasionally  at  supper  in  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Eglinton,  in  Ayrshire.  About  this 
time  a  gentleman  named  Bobert  Graham,  of  Tam- 
rawer,  factor  on  the  forfeited  estate  of  Kilsyth, 
ventured  on  the  experiment  of  planting  a  field  of 
potatoes  on  the  croft  of  Neilston,  to  the  north  of 
Kilsyth.  At  this  time  potatoes  were  cultivated 
only  in  what  was  termed  "  lazy  beds."    So  extra- 
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ordinary  was  this  novel  culture  deemed  that  many 
persons  came  from  great  distances  to  witness  it. 
At  this  time  the  servants  in  some  families  in 
East  Lothian  were  allowed  to  eat  this  rare  and 
agreeable  root  once  or  twice  a  week,  when,  how- 
ever, it  served  in  the  capacity  of  kitchen;  that  is,  a 
delicacy  to  give  savour  to  the  rest  of  the  meal. 

About  1746  the  field  culture  of  the  potato  was 
introduced  into  the  county  of  Edinburgh  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Henry  Prentice,  who  had 
originally  been  a  pedlar,  and  had  now  become  a 
market  gardener.  His  example  was  soon  exten- 
sively followed,  and  before  1760  the  potato  was 
generally  cultivated  in  the  fields  throughout  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland.  About  the  close  of  the 
century  the  culture  of  the  potato  was  introduced 
from  Ireland  into  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre.  The 
person  who  conferred  this  doubtful  boon  on  the 
Argyleshire  Highlanders  supplied  Glasgow  with 
potatoes  for  many  years.  From  him  also  the 
natives  of  the  western  Highlands  and  islands 
obtained  the  first  plants  of  that  esculent,  on  which 
they  have  long  mainly  subsisted. 

Dr.  Somerville  states  that  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  century  there  were  scarcely  any  roads  in 
Scotland.  Before  the  year  1750  there  did  not 
exist  any  turnpike  roads  in  the  country  except  the 
post  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick,  and  perhaps 
also  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow.  The  parish 
roads  even  to  the  church  and  market  towns  were 
unfit  for  wheel  carriages,  and  in  bad  weather  were 
altogether  impracticable.  There  were  few  bridges 
over  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  travellers  not 
unfrequently  perished  in  attempting  to  ford  the 
rivers  in  flood.  He  further  says  that,  even  in  Rox- 
burghshire, carts  were  rarely  used,  either  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  or  for  agricultural  purposes. 
All  articles  exported  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
large  towns  were  conveyed  in  sacks  on  the  backs 
of  horses.  Manure  was  carried  out  to  the  fields 
in  "  creels,"  or  baskets,  slung  over  the  back  of  the 
horse.  The  crops  of  corn  and  hay  were  brought 
from  the  fields  to  the  stackyard  on  sledges. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  a  vast 
improvement  took  place  both  in  the  methods  of 
farming  and  in  the  domestic  accommodation  and 
mode  of  living  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
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best  effects  resulted  from  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  from  superior  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  them.    The  mean,  small,  inconvenient  houses 


of  the  farmer,  consisting  of  one  story,  with  the 
rooms  often  not  floored,  were  replaced  by  hand- 
some and  comfortable  residences,  and  the  dirty 
unhealthy  stables  and  byres,  by  offices  arranged 
for  convenience  and  comfort.  Hedging,  ditching, 
planting,  and  improving  converted  barren  moors 
and  mosses  into  fruitful  arable  and  pasture  land. 
"  The  beautiful  hedgerows,"  says  Mr.  Struthers, 
"  the  thriving  clumps,  and  the  convenient  inclosurcs 
of  one  proprietor,  excited  the  taste  and  awakened 
the  emulation  of  another,  till  hands  could  with 
difficulty  be  found  to  execute,  or  sufficiency  of 
materials  to  complete,  the  improvements  that  were 
in  progress  ;  while  each,  astonished  at  the  beauty 
and  fertility  that  so  suddenly  began  to  grow  around 
him,  was  anxious  to  engage  in  new  and  still  more 
extensive  experiments.  These  rapid  improve- 
ments necessarily  produced  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  all  their  modes 
of  operation.  Negligence  and  sloth  gave  place  to 
patient  industry  and  careful  economy.  The  cum- 
brous and  inefficient  implements  of  husbandry,  so 
long  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another 
without  any  attempts  either  at  alteration  or  im- 
provement, now  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  practices, 
evidently  the  offspring  of  indolence,  were  laid 
aside.  With  ploughs  of  a  lighter  make  and  a  more 
happy  construction,  one  man  and  two  horses 
performed  the  work  that  formerly  required  two 
men  and  four  horses.  Taught  by  experience  the 
value  of  manure,  the  farmer  no  longer  employed 
the  mountain  torrent  to  clean  out  his  dunghill, 
under  the  pretence  of  enriching  some  small  por- 
tion of  meadow  land  over  which,  in  a  careless 
manner,  that  mountain  torrent  for  a  part  of  the 
year  had  been  turned.  He  now  knew  better  how 
to  husband  that  to  him  necessary  article,  and  the 
greater  quantity  he  could  collect  against  the 
coming  seed-time,  so  much  richer  he  foresaw 
would  be  the  coming  harvest.  His  crop  was  no 
longer  raised  in  patches  scattered  over  a  naked 
farm,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there,  with  a 
ragged  boy  chasing  a  few  half-starved  cattle  up 
and  down  among  them  from  morning  till  night. 
He  now  cropped  an  entire  inclosure,  which,  if 
not  skilfully,  was  at  least  diligently  cultivated, 
and  promised  him  a  reasonable  return,  while  in 
another  he  pastured  his  cattle,  all  of  the  fine 
milking  Ayrshire  breed."  For  the  cheese,  butter, 
and  butter-milk,  which  his  cows  produced,  he  had 
always  a  ready  market,  either  among  the  neigh- 
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bouring  villagers  at  some  of  the  public  works  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  in  the  cities  and  towns 
adjacent — a  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  which 
might  in  some  respects  be  said  to  be  entirely  new, 
and  which  in  many  instances  amounted  to  a  sum 
larger  than  what  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  for 
the  produce  of  his  whole  farm.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that,  as  Dr.  Somerville  states,  a  good 
many  tenants  made  so  much  money  by  farming, 
even  in  those  days,  as  to  be  enabled  to  purchase 
estates. 

The  change  which  took  place  in  a  rural  parish 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  improvements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  farmers  throughout  the  Lowland  districts  of 
the  country.  "  In  1750  the  land  rent  of  the 
parish  did  not  exceed  £1000.  In  1790  the  land 
rent  rose  to  £2850.  In  1750  every  farm  was 
distinguished  into  croft  and  field  land.  The 
former,  which  seldom  exceeded  a  fifth  of  the  whole, 
lay  near  the  farm-house,  was  frequently  manured, 
and  constantly  in  tillage  ;  the  latter,  which  lay  at 
a  distance  from  the  farm-house,  was  never  man- 
ured, but  sometimes  in  tillage,  though  oftener  in 
pasture.  In  1790  the  distinction  between  croft 
and  field  land  was  entirely  abolished,  and  every 
part  of  the  farm  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In 
1750  most  of  the  farms  run-rig,  that  is,  the  lands 


of  one  farmer  intermixed  with  those  of  another. 
No  inclosures  but  a  very  few  about  gentlemen's 
houses.  Every  field  contained  a  number  of  balks 
or  waste  places  between  the  ridges,  full  of  stones 
and  bushes.  The  ridges  curved  very  high  in  the 
middle,  and  often  unequal  in  breadth.  In  1790 
all  the  farms  divided,  and  some  of  them  sub- 
divided, with  hawthorn  hedges.  No  '  balks  '  now 
to  be  seen  ;  the  whole  field  cultivated.  The 
ridges  straight,  reduced  to  a  proper  swell  in  the 
middle,  and  to  a  regular  breadth." 

By  the  end  of  the  century  an  increase  had  taken 
place  in  the  rent  and  price  of  the  land,  correspond- 
ing to  the  great  improvement  which  had  been 
made  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  half  of  the  century  the  rent 
increased  generally  threefold,  in  some  instances 
fourfold,  and  in  few  instances  less  than  a  hundred 
per  cent. ;  the  price  of  land  of  course  advanced  in 
a  corresponding  proportion.  In  the  Lowlands 
it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  estates  yielding 
thirty  per  cent,  in  the  shape  of  rent  on  the 
original  price  at  which  they  were  purchased  sixty 
years  before.* 

*  Somerville's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  East  Lothian. 
Agriculture  of  Mid-Lothian.  General  View  of  the  Agrieulture  of  the 
County  of  Peebles,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Findlater.  Wilson's  Agricul- 
ture of  Renfrewshire.  Agricultural  Survey  of  Perthshire,  by  James 
Robertson,  D.D.  Dr.  Smith's  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Argyleshire. 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  Dr.  Somerville's  Life  and  Times. 
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A  considerable  change  for  the  better  took  place 
in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. After  the  incessant  strife  of  the  preceding 
period  had  happily  ceased,  and  the  disorders 
produced  by  the  civil  wars  had  subsided,  the 
country  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  excellent 
Act  of  1696,  establishing  a  school  in  every  rural 
parish  throughout  the  country.  The  extreme 
destitution  which  had  prevailed  in  many  districts 
speedily  disappeared,  industry  was  protected  and 
allowed  to  reap  its  own  reward,  and  education 
was  generally  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  was  it  rare  to  meet  with 
persons,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, but  in  the  small  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages a  considerable  proportion  of  the  scholars 
learned  a  little  Latin.  Dr.  Somerville  of  Jed- 
burgh, who  was  born  in  1741,  states  that  in  his 
school-boy  days  the  school  fees  charged  in  such 
towns  as  Hawick,  Kelso,  and  Dunse,  were  for 
reading,  Is.  ;  for  reading  and  writing,  Is.  6d. ; 
and  for  Latin,  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.*  Good  instruc- 
tion was  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  and  many  of  the  children  of  mechanics, 
he  says,  and  others  in  the  same  humble  station, 
spent  two  or  three  years  at  the  grammar  schools 
for  this  purpose,  even  those  of  them  who  had  no 
view  to  liberal  professions.  If  the  practice,  he 
adds,  led  to  a  great  waste  of  time,  it  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  means  of  awakening  a 
thirst  for  learning,  and  of  opening  the  path  of 
advancement  to  boys  whose  talents  might  other- 
wise have  remained  undeveloped.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  few  and  dear.  There  were  no  circulating 
libraries  or  reading-clubs  in  any  of  the  country 
towns,  and  the  books  read  by  the  rural  population 

*  Life  and  Times,  p.  348. 


and  by  the  working-classes  in  the  towns  were 
such  as  they  themselves  possessed  or  borrowed 
from  their  neighbours.  The  favourite  books  of 
the  peasantry  consisted  mainly  of  popular  theolo- 
gical treatises,  such  as  Boston's  "  Fourfold  State  " 
and  "  Crook  in  the  Lot,"  Matthew  Henry's  Com- 
mentary and  the  works  of  Doddridge  and  James 
Harvey,  or  of  Blind  Harry's  Wallace,  the  poems 
of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  "Cloud  of  Witnesses," 
and  the  "  Scots  Worthies."  Considerable  libraries, 
however,  were  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  country  gentlemen,  containing,  besides 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  voluminous  treatises 
on  law  and  divinity.  But  the  houses,  dress,  and 
food  of  the  people  at  this  period,  were  by  no 
means  on  a  par  with  their  general  intelligence. 
In  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Edinburgh  itself, 
the  residences  even  of  the  better  classes  were 
small,  gloomy,  defective  as  regards  both  air  and 
light,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  houses  were 
raised  to  a  great  height,  and  the  streets  were 
narrow,  and  always  in  a  filthy  state.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  houses  were  smaller,  as  ill  ventilated, 
and  arranged  with  the  same  disregard  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort.  The  shops  in  the  country 
towns  were  small  and  ill  lighted,  with  naked  walls, 
seldom  plastered,  and  often  not  even  floored  or 
paved.  In  these  towns  many  of  the  houses  con- 
sisted of  not  more  than  one  story,  and  the  access 
to  the  upper  rooms  was  by  an  outside  stair,  not 
unfrequently  unprotected  by  a  railing.  The  doors 
and  passages  were  so  low,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
assume  a  stooping  posture  in  order  to  obtain  en- 
trance or  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to  another. 
The  windows  were  small,  and  latticed  like  those 
of  prisons.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  most  of 
the  houses  were  thatched  with  straw,  many  cot- 
tages, and  even  some  churches,  with  heather.  Dr. 
Somerville  mentions  that  in  the  year  1757  the 
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tower  of  Hawick  was  the  only  slated  house  in  the 
town.* 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  was  expensive  and  even  ostentatious.  The 
clothes  of  gentlemen  in  full  dress  were  fringed 
with  gold  and  silver.  Cocked  hats  were  usually 
worn,  but  velvet  caps  were  frequently  substituted 
by  the  gentry,  and  leather  caps  by  the  farmers. 
Swords  were  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article 
of  fashionable  costume  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  when  they  were  laid  aside,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  bloodshed  frequently  caused 
by  sudden  quarrels  and  drunken  brawls.  Ladies 
when  visiting  or  receiving  company  wore  silk 
gowns,  or  riding-habits  with  gold  or  gilded  but- 
tons and  fringes.  At  church  it  was  customary 
to  wear  a  silk  plaid  wrapt  loosely  about  the  head 
and  body.  The  undress  of  both  sexes,  however, 
was  often  coarse  and  slovenly.  Dr.  Somerville 
alleges  that  gentlemen  used  to  be  seen  walking 
about  all  morning  in  greasy  night-caps  and  dirty 
dressing-gowns  or  threadbare  coats.  The  elder 
ladies  wore  large  linen  caps  called  toys,  tied  under 
the  chin,  with  worsted  short-gowns  and  aprons. 
Many  of  the  clergy  wore  coloured  clothes  of  very 
coarse  materials.  Blue  was  the  common  colour 
for  full  dress  among  members  of  the  clerical  order. 
The  food  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  was 
plentiful  but  coarse,  and  rarely  well  cooked  or 
neatly  served.  There  was  no  regular  butcher 
market,  except  in  the  principal  towns,  and  even 
in  them  beef  was  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
market  except  on  the  occasion  of  fairs  or  county 
meetings.  In  1770  beef  cost  2d.  or  2±d.,  lamb 
veal  Ad.  or  5d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
the  price  was  even  less,  and  the  whole  carcass  of  a 
lamb  might  have  been  purchased  for  Is.  or  Is.  6c?. 

In  families  where  butcher  meat  made  a  part  of 
the  daily  fare,  salted  meat  was  used  almost  ex- 
clusively during  the  winter  months,  as  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  forage  it  was  difficult  to  provide  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  winter  food  for  the  cattle. 
During  winter,  barley  broth  and  salt  beef,  with  a 
boiled  fowl  and  greens,  were  standing  dishes  at 
dinner  in  every  gentleman's  house.  Though  broth 
was  so  commonly  used,  Dr.  Somerville  says  the 
barley,  a  principal  ingredient,  was  ill  prepared, 
and  of  the  coarsest  quality.  It  was  not  milled  or 
scaled,  but  bruised  or  beaten  in  a  trough  some- 
*  Life  and  Times,  p.  340. 
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thing  like  an  apothecary's  mortar,  and  called  the 
"  knocking  stone,"  which  was  at  that  time  an 
indispensable  article  in  every  kitchen.  After 
being  then  winnowed  in  what  was  called  a  wechi 
or  sieve,  and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth,  the  bar- 
ley was  ready  for  use.  The  "  knocking  "  of  the 
barley  formed  a  material  part  of  the  cook's  daily 
work.| 

Tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  was  at  that  time  in 
general  use,  and  snuff-boxes  were  carried  by  the 
greater  number  of  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  even  by  many  young  ladies. 

Furniture  was  simple  and  inexpensive.  Mahog- 
any tables  were  rarely  seen,  even  in  the  best  houses. 
The  dinner  tables  were  usually  of  oak.  Carpets 
were  found  only  in  the  principal  rooms  even  of 
the  gentry,  and  were  altogether  unknown  among 
the  middle  classes.  In  many  gentlemen's  houses 
there  were  no  grates  in  the  bedrooms;  the  fire, 
when  one  was  required,  being  kindled  on  the 
hearth.  Turf  and  peat  were  the  fuel  chiefly 
burned,  even  in  the  public  rooms.  Food  was  fre- 
quently eaten  off  wooden  platters  even  by  the 
gentry,  and  platters  of  this  material  were  exclusively 
used  by  the  farmers  and  many  of  the  clergy. 
Pewter  vessels  were  also  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  a  set  of  delft  or 
china  vessels  was  used  for  the  second  course  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  give  three  o'clock  dinners, 
twelve  or  one  o'clock  being  the  ordinary  hour  of 
dinner.  A  punch-bowl  and  tea  cups  and  saucers 
of  china  were,  however,  always  considered  as  in- 
dispensable, and  were  ostentatiously  arranged  in 
what  was  called  the  "  cupboard,"  which  was  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  dining-room.  Dr. 
Somerville  says  that  hung-bells  and  bell-pulls  were 
hardly  known  in  his  early  days.  A  hand  bell  lay 
on  the  dining-room  table,  which  was  used  for 
calling  the  servants  ;  but  not  unfrequently  the 
poker  or  heel  of  a  shoe  served  the  purpose,  and 
the  better  that  few  of  the  floors  were  deafened  or 
plastered.  Household  clocks  were  found  only  in 
large  houses,  and  the  possession  of  a  watch  was 
limited  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society.  $ 

There  was  no  want  of  amusements  and  merry- 
making in  those  days,  especially  at  the  annual 
festivals,  such  as  the  New  Year,  Handsel  Monday, 
and  the  Mm  or  harvest-home.  Marriages,  too, 
were  celebrated  with  great  festivity  and  mirth,  and 
were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  friends  and 

•f  Life  and  Times,  p.  334.  J  Life  and  Times,  p.  337. 
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neighbours.  In  the  case  of  families  who  could 
afford  the  expense,  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  several  days  to  be  spent  in  feasting  and  revelry. 
In  those  days  the  marriages  of  the  humbler  classes 
were  usually  celebrated  in  church,  and  attracted  a 
crowd  of  spectators.  "  Penny  weddings  "  were 
among  the  characteristics  of  the  last  century,  and 
were  very  popular  among  the  peasantry.  They 
formed,  indeed,  the  favourite  festive  entertainments 
of  the  humbler  classes  in  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  country  towns.  When  well  arranged 
and  decorously  managed  these  public  weddings, 
with  the  hilarious  ceremonials  which  attended 
them,  as  set  forth  in  the  sketches  of  David  Allan 
and  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
were  scenes  of  much  innocent  mirthfulness.  They 
derived  their  designation  from  the  fact  that  the 
guests  paid  for  their  entertainment.  On  these 
occasions  it  was  the  custom  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  invite  not  only  their  relatives  and 
friends,  but  great  numbers  of  their  acquaintances 
and  neighbours  of  all  classes,  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage.  A  plentiful  dinner  was 
provided,  consisting  of  broth,  beef,  roast  fowls, 
and  other  substantial  articles.  After  this  enter- 
tainment was  finished  the  guests  made  a  contribu- 
tion, according  to  their  ability  or  their  inclination, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  which 
had  been  incurred,  and  of  affording  a  surplus  to  set 
up  the  young  couple  in  life.  They  then  repaired  to 
an  adjoining  barn,  where  dancing  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  till  the  night  was  far  advanced.  These 
festive  gatherings  unfortunately  gave  occasion  to 
so  much  intemperate  indulgence,  that  the  church 
courts  expressly  prohibited  them;  but  they  lingered 
on  in  the  rural  districts  till  a  comparatively  recent 
period. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  in  those  days  were  "  given  to 
hospitality,"  and  were  "  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers."  Convivial  meetings  were  frequently 
held  both  in  taverns  and  in  private  houses,  and 
were  regarded  by  not  a  few  as  a  principal  source 
of  social  enjoyment.  Much  time  was  spent  in 
these  festive  entertainments,  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  of  life.  At  dinner  parties,  both  in  private 
houses  and  on  public  occasions,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  hard  drinking,  and  a  discreditable  rivalry 
was  often  excited  among  the  guests  as  to  the 
amount  of  liquor  they  could  swallow  with  im- 
punity.   At  public  county  meetings,  Dr.  Somer- 


ville  says,  the  discussion  of  business  was  often 
followed  by  a  night  of  revelry  and  drunkenness. 
The  tenant  farmers  on  the  market  days,  in  like 
manner,  spent  too  great  a  portion  of  their  time  and 
money  in  public  houses.  In  most  of  the  country 
towns  there  were  clubs  of  idle  citizens  who  met  at 
all  hours  for  this  kind  of  fellowship,  the  reckoning 
being  paid  by  each  member  in  rotation — a  rule 
which  disguised  the  expense  under  a  semblance  of 
generosity.*  It  was  the  universal  practice  in  those 
days  to  transact  all  business  of  importance — sales, 
contracts,  and  bargains — in  taverns.  In  Edin- 
burgh, even  the  lawyers  and  their  clients  always 
discussed  the  questions  submitted  to  the  former 
for  their  opinion  and  advice  in  one  of  the  coffee 
houses  or  taverns  adjoining  the  Parliament  House, 
and  the  tavern  bill  was  the  first  and  the  last  item 
in  the  agent's  account  of  the  expenses  in  a  legal 
process.  A  tavern  supper  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  a  lawsuit.  A  similar 
practice  prevailed  in  Glasgow,  where  the  merchants 
habitually  transacted  their  business  in  the  taverns 
beside  the  Exchange.  In  consequence,  drinking 
to  excess  was  so  common  and  familiar  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  infirmity  or  venial  weakness  rather 
than  a  degrading  vice,  and  no  disapprobation  was 
expressed  or  felt  at  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  at  private  parties  or  in  public 
places.  The  inns  which  then  existed,  even  on  the 
most  frequented  roads,  were  dirty  and  every  way 
uncomfortable.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Scot- 
land in  1773,  he  found  the  places  of  entertainment, 
even  in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  towns,  very 
inferior  in  the  accommodation  which  they  furnished 
and  in  their  style  of  cookery.  They  were  so  ill 
provided  with  the  most  necessary  articles,  that 
travellers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  knife  and  a  fork 
in  a  case  for  their  personal  use.  Though  drinking 
was  so  frequent  and  protracted,  Dr.  Somerville 
says  these  taverns  were  so  scantily  provided  with 
glasses,  he  has  seen  a  single  glass  go  round  a  large 
company. 

A  lady  born  in  1714  has  given  an  interesting 
and  valuable  account  of  the  life  of  the  gentry  of 
Scotland  in  her  early  days.  "  The  year  1727," 
she  says,  "  is  as  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. At  that  time  there  was  little  trade  in 
Scotland  ;  manufactories  brought  to  no  perfection 
either  in  linen  or  woollen  ;  every  woman  made 
her  web  and  bleached  it  herself;  it  never  cost 

*  Life  and  Times,  p.  372. 
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more  than  2s.  a  yard,  and  with  this  cloth  was 
every  one  clothed.  The  young  men,  who  were 
at  this  time  growing  nice,  got  theirs  from  Hol- 
land for  shirts,  but  the  old  ones  were  satisfied 
with  necks  and  sleeves  of  the  fine,  which  were 
put  on  loose  above  the  country  cloth.  I  remem- 
ber, in  1730  or  1731,  of  a  ball  where  it  was 
agreed  that  the  company  should  be  dressed  in 
nothing  but  home  manufactures.  My  sisters  were 
as  well  dressed  as  any,  and  their  gowns  were 
striped  linen  at  2s.  Gd.  a  yard  ;  their  heads  and 
ruffles  were  of  Paisley  muslins  at  4s.  6d.  a  yard, 
with  fourpenny  edging  from  Hamilton  ;  all  of 
them  the  finest  that  could  be  got.  A  few  years 
after  this  weavers  were  brought  from  Holland, 
and  manufactories  for  linen  established  in  the 
west.  The  dress  of  the  ladies  was  more  expen- 
sive than  at  present,  though  not  so  often  renewed. 
At  the  time  I  remember  hoops  were  worn  con- 
stantly 4-jj  yards  round,  which  required  much  silk 
to  cover  them  ;  and  gold  and  silver  was  much 
used  for  trimmings,  never  less  than  three  rows 
round  the  petticoat.  Their  heads  were  all  dressed 
with  lace  from  Flanders,  nor  blondes  or  coarse 
edging  used  ;  the  prices  of  these  were  high,  but 
two  suits  would  last  for  life.  They  were  not 
renewed  but  at  marriage,  or  some  great  event  ; 
who  could  not  afford  them  wore  fringes  of  thread. 
Their  tables  were  as  full  as  at  present,  though  the 
meat  was  ill  cooked  and  as  badly  served  up. 
They  eat  out  of  pewter,  often  not  clean,  but  were 
nicer  in  table  linen  than  now,  which  was  renewed 
every  day  in  gentlemen's  families,  and  always 
napkins.  The  servants  ate  ill,  having  a  set  form 
by  the  week,  of  three  days  broth  and  salt  meat, 
and  three  days  meagre,  with  plenty  of  oatmeal 
and  small  beer.  Their  wrages  were  small  till  the 
vails  were  abolished  ;  the  men  from  £3  to  £9  in 
the  year,  the  women  from  £1  10s.  to  £2.  At 
those  times  I  mention  few  of  the  women  servants 
would  either  sew  or  iron  linen,  which  was  all 
smoothed  in  the  mangle,  except  the  ladies'  head- 
dresses, which  were  done  by  their  own  maids. 
They  in  general  employed  as  many  servants  as 
they  do  at  present  in  the  country,  not  in  towns, 
where  one  man-servant  was  thought  sufficient  for 
most  families,  or  two  at  most,  unless  they  kept  a 
carriage,  which  was  a  thing  very  uncommon  in 
those  days,  and  only  used  by  the  nobles  of  great 
fortune.  Their  manners  were  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  as  some  part  of  the  old  feudal  system  still 
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remained,  every  master  was  revered  by  his  family, 
honoured  by  his  tenants,  and  aweful  to  his  domes- 
tics ;  his  hours  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  amusement 
were  carefully  attended  to  by  all  his  family  and 
by  all  his  guests.  Even  his  hours  of  devotion 
were  marked,  that  nothing  might  interrupt  him  ; 
he  kept  his  seat  by  the  fire  or  at  table  with  his  hat 
on  his  head,  and  often  had  particular  dishes  served 
up  for  himself,  that  no  one  else  shared  of.  Their 
children  approached  them  with  awe,  and  never 
spoke  with  any  degree  of  freedom  before  them. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that,  except  at  meals, 
they  were  never  together,  though  the  reverence 
they  had  for  their  parents  taught  them  obedience, 
industry,  temperance.  No  one  helped  themselves 
at  table,  nor  was  it  the  fashion  to  eat  up  what 
was  on  their  plate,  so  that  the  mistress  of  the 
family  might  give  you  a  full  meal  or  not  as  she 
pleased,  from  whence  came  in  the  fashion  of  press- 
ing to  eat,  so  far  as  to  be  disagreeable. 

"  Before  the  Union,  and  for  many  years  after  it, 
money  was  very  scarce  in  Scotland.  A  country 
without  trade  or  culture,  or  money  to  carry  on 
either,  must  improve  by  slow  degrees.  A  great 
part  of  the  rents  of  estates  were  paid  in  kind  ;  this 
allowed  the  gentlemen  to  live  comfortably  at 
home,  though  they  could  not  elsewhere. 

"  As  few  people  could  afford  to  go  to  town  in 
the  winter,  their  acquaintance  was  much  confined. 
The  children  of  this  small  society  were  under  a 
necessity  of  being  companions  to  each  other  ; 
this  produced  many  strong  friendships  and  strong 
attachments,  and  frequently  very  improper  mar- 
riages. By  their  society  being  confined  their 
affections  were  less  diffused,  and  centred  all  in 
their  own  family  circle.  There  was  no  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  here  ;  their  manners  were  the  same 
and  their  sentiments  the  same  ;  they  were  indul- 
gent to  the  faults  of  each  other,  but  mosfcssevere 
on  those  they  were  not  accustomed  to,  so  that 
censure  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  the  vice  of 
the  age. 

"  From  this  education  proceeded  pride  of  under- 
standing, bigotry  in  religion,  and  want  of  refine- 
ment in  every  useful  art.  While  the  parents  were 
both  alive  the  mother  could  give  little  attention 
to  her  girls'  domestic  affairs,  and  amusing  her 
husband  was  the  business  of  a  good  wife.  Those 
who  could  afford  governesses  had  them,  but  all 
they  could  learn  from  them  was  to  read  English 
and  plain  work  ;  the  chief  thing  required  was  to 
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hear  them  repeat  psalms  and  long  catechisms,  in 
which  they  were  occupied  an  hour  or  more  every- 
day, and  almost  the  whole  day  on  Sunday.  If 
there  was  no  governess  to  perform  this  it  was  done 
by  the  chaplain,  of  which  there  was  one  in  every 
family.  No  attention  was  given  to  what  we  call 
accomplishments  ;  reading  or  writing  well,  or  even 
spelling,  was  never  thought  of ;  music,  drawing, 
or  French  were  seldom  taught  the  girls.  They 
were  allowed  to  run  about  and  amuse  themselves 
in  the  way  they  chose,  even  to  womanhood,  at 
which  time  they  were  generally  sent  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  winter  or  two  to  learn  to  dress  themselves, 
to  dance,  and  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  which 
world  was  only  to  be  seen  at  church,  at  marriages, 
burials,  and  baptisms.  When  in  the  country 
their  only  employment  was  working  in  coloured 
work,  beds,  tapestry,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture, 
imitations  of  fruits  and  flowers,  with  very  little 
taste.  If  they  read  any  it  was  either  books  of 
devotion  or  long  romances,  and  sometimes  both. 

"  From  the  accounts  given  by  old  people  who 
lived  in  this  time,  we  have  reason  to  believe  there 
was  as  little  care  taken  of  the  young  men's  educa- 
tion as  that  of  women,  excepting  those  who  were 
intended  for  learned  professions,  who  got  a  regular 
education  at  schools  and  colleges ;  but  the  gene- 
rality of  country  gentlemen,  and  even  noblemen, 
were  contented  with  the  instruction  given  by  the 
chaplain  to  their  sons. 

"  That  the  manners  of  the  times  I  write  of  may 
be  shown  in  a  fuller  light,  I  shall  give  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's relation  of  the  most  memorable  things  that 
passed  in  his  father's  house  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  the  year  '14,  in  which  his  father 
died.  1  My  brother,'  says  he,  '  was  married  in 
the  year  '4,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  few  men 
were  unmarried  after  this  time  of  life.  I  myself 
was  married  by  my  friends  at  eighteen,  which  was 
thought  a  proper  age.  Sir  James  Stewart's  mar- 
riage with  President  Dalrymple's  second  daughter 
brought  together  a  number  of  people  related  to 
both  families.  At  the  signing  of  the  eldest  Miss 
Dalrymple's  contract  the  year  before,  there  was  an 
entire  hogshead  of  wine  drank  that  night,  and  the 
number  of  people  at  Sir  James  Stewart's  was  little 
less.  The  marriage  was  in  the  president's  house, 
with  as  many  of  the  relations  as  it  would  hold. 
The  bride's  favours  were  all  sewed  on  her  gown, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  round  the  neck  and 
sleeves.    The  moment  the  ceremony  was  per- 
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formed  the  whole  company  ran  to  her  and  pulled 
off  the  favours.  In  an  instant  she  was  stripped 
of  them  all.  The  next  ceremony  was  the  garter, 
which  the  bridegroom's  man  attempted  to  pull 
from  her  leg,  but  she  dropt  it  on  the  floor.  It 
was  a  white  and  silver  ribbon,  which  was  cut  in 
small  morsels  to  every  one  in  company.  The 
bride's  mother  then  came  in  with  a  basket  of 
favours  belonging  to  the  bridegroom  ;  those  and 
the  bride's  were  the  same  with  the  bearings  of 
their  families ;  her's  pink  and  white,  his  blue  and 
gold-coloured.  The  company  dined  and  supped 
together,  and  had  a  ball  in  the  evening  ;  the  same 
next  day  at  Sir  James  Stewart's.'  On  Sunday 
there  went  from  the  president's  house  to  church 
three-and-twenty  couples  all  in  high  dress  ;  Mr. 
Barclay,  then  a  boy,  led  the  youngest  Miss  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  the  last  of  them.  They  filled 
the  galleries  of  the  church  from  the  king's  seat  to 
the  wing  loft.  The  feasting  continued  till  they 
had  gone  through  all  the  friends  of  the  family, 
with  a  ball  every  night.  As  the  baptisms  formed 
another  public  occasion,  he  goes  on  to  describe 
it  thus  : — 

'  On  the  fourth  week  after  the  lady's  delivery 
she  was  set  on  her  bed,  on  a  low  footstool,  the 
bed  covered  with  some  neat  piece  of  sewed  work 
or  white  satin,  with  three  pillows  at  her  head 
covered  with  the  same,  she  in  full  dress,  with  a 
lappet  head-dress.  Having  informed  her  acquaint- 
ance what  day  she  is  to  see  company,  they  all 
come  and  pay  their  respects  to  her,  standing  or 
walking  a  little  through  the  room,  for  there  are 
no  chairs  ;  they  drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  eat  a 
piece  of  cake,  and  then  give  place  to  others.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  week  all  the  friends  were 
asked  to  what  was  called  the  cummerfalls ;  this 
was  a  supper  where  every  gentleman  brought  a 
pint  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  him  and  his  wife. 
The  supper  was  a  ham  at  the  head  and  a  pyramid 
of  fowls  at  the  bottom,  hens  and  ducks  below,  and 
partridges  at  top  ;  there  was  an  eating  posset  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  with  dried  fruits  and 
sweetmeats  at  the  sides.  When  they  had  finished 
their  supper  the  meat  was  removed,  and  in  an 
instant  every  one  flew  to  the  sweetmeats  to  pocket 
them,  on  which  a  scramble  ensued,  chairs  over- 
turned and  everything  on  the  table,  wrestling  and 
pulling  at  one  and  other  with  the  utmost  noise  and 
violence.  When  all  was  quiet  they  went  to  the 
stoups  (for  there  were  no  bottles  for  wine),  of 
34 
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which  the  women  had  a  good  share  ;  for  though  it 
was  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  drunk,  yet  it  was  none 
to  be  a  little  intoxicated  in  good  company.  A 
few  days  after  this  the  same  company  were  asked 
to  the  christening,  which  was  always  in  the  church, 
all  in  high  dress,  a  number  of  them  young  ladies, 
who  were  called  maiden-cummers  ;  one  of  them 
presented  the  child  to  the  father.  After  the  cere- 
mony they  dined  and  supped  together,  and  the 
night  often  concluded  by  a  ball.' 

"  The  burials  are  the  only  solemnities  now  to 
be  taken  notice  of.  They  were  generally  on 
foot,  and  the  magistrates  and  town  council  were 
always  invited  to  that  of  every  person  of  any  con- 
sideration. '  Fifteen  hundred  burial-letters  were 
wrote,'  says  Mr.  Barclay,  '  at  my  father's  death  ; 
the  General  Assembly  was  sitting  at  the  time,  and 
all  the  clergy  were  asked  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
crowd,  that  the  magistrates  were  at  the  grave  in 
the  Greyfriars'  churchyard  before  the  corpse  was 
taken  out  of  the  house  in  the  foot  of  the  Advo- 
cates' Close.  A  few  years  before  this  it  had  ceased 
to  be  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  walk  behind  the 
corpse  in  full  dress  with  coloured  clothes ;  but 
formerly  the  chesting  was  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  the  female  relations  asked,  which  made  part  of 
the  procession.' 

"  At  this  time  acts  of  devotion  employed  much 
of  the  time.  The  same  gentleman  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  Sunday  fast  in  his  father's 
house.  Prayers  by  the  chaplain  at  nine  o'clock  ; 
all  went  regularly  to  church  at  ten,  the  women  in 
high  dress.  He  himself  was  employed  to  give  the 
collection  for  the  family,  which  consisted  of  a 
crown  ;  half  after  twelve  they  came  home  ;  at  one 
had  prayers  again  by  the  chaplain,  after  which 
they  had  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  eggs,  and  returned 
to  church  at  two.  At  four  every  one  retired  to 
their  private  devotions,  except  the  children  and 
servants,  who  were  convened  by  the  chaplain  and 
examined.  This  continued  till  five,  when  supper 
was  served  up,  or  rather  dinner.  A  few  male 
friends  generally  partook  of  this  meal,  and  sat  till 
eight,  after  which  psalm -singing,  reading,  and 
prayers  were  performed  by  the  old  gentleman 
himself,  after  which  they  all  retired. 

"  Whether  the  genius  of  a  people  forms  their 
religious  sentiments,  or  if  religion  forms  the  man- 
ners of  people,  I  shall  leave  the  wise  to  decide. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  while  that  reverence 
remained  in  the  minds  of  men  for  masters,  fathers, 


and  heads  of  clans,  it  was  then  that  the  dread  of 
the  Deity  was  most  powerful ;  this  will  appear 
from  the  superstitious  writings  of  the  times.  The 
fear  of  hell,  and  deceitful  power  of  the  devil, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  religious  sentiments. 
The  established  belief  in  witchcraft,  for  which 
many  suffered,  prevailed  much  at  this  time;  ghosts, 
too,  and  apparitions  of  various  kinds,  were  believed 
to  prevail.  Few  old  houses  were  without  a  ghost 
chamber  that  few  had  courage  to  sleep  in ;  omens 
in  dreams  were  much  regarded,  even  by  people  of 
the  best  education.  These  were  the  memoirs  of 
the  last  century  (the  seventeenth),  and  remained 
in  part  for  many  years  in  this. 

"  In  well-regulated  families  there  was  then  a 
degree  of  attention  paid  the  old,  yea,  even  ser- 
vility, that  this  age  knows  nothing  of,  and  who- 
ever was  wanting  in  it  was  unfit  for  company. 
Nobody  in  those  times  thought  of  pleasing  them- 
selves ;  the  established  ride  was  to  please  your 
company ;  endeavour  to  make  them  think  well  of 
themselves,  and  they  will  think  well  of  you  for 
doing  so.  Society  was  not  yet  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  weaken  the  affections  of  near  relations.  This 
may  easily  be  ascertained  by  every  one  now  alive 
that  is  past  fifty  ;  not  only  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  brothers  and  sisters  in  law,  mothers-in-law, 
and  even  more  distant  connections,  would  leave 
their  own  families  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
attend  with  the  utmost  care  a  friend  in  a  fever  or 
dangerous  disorder.  These  were  the  nurse-keepers 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  who  by 
every  method  endeavoured  to  lessen  their  distress, 
nor  left  them  night  or  day  till  they  were  recovered 
or  buried. 

"  The  intercourse  between  relations  and  friends 
was  kept  up  in  another  way,  which  was  by  small ' 
presents,  mostly  consisting  of  meat  and  drink  ; 
anything  good  or  rare  of  its  kind  was  in  part  sent 
to  a  friend.  Whatever  rank  in  life  they  were  in 
these  presents  were  received  with  thanks,  and 
returned  in  kind  on  proper  occasions.  Neither 
were  strangers  or  people  of  high  rank  sought 
after  in  their  entertainments ;  it  was  their  rela- 
tions, the  friends  they  loved,  that  shared  their 
delicacies. 

"It  was  about  this  time"  (namely,  the  early 
youth  of  the  writer)  "that  tea-tables  were  estab- 
lished. It  was  the  fashion  for  the  men  to  meet 
regularly  in  the  change-house,  as  it  was  then  called, 
for  their  different  clubs,  where  they  spent  the 
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evening  in  conversation,  without  much  expense. 
A  shilling  reckoning  was  very  high,  and  for 
people  of  the  first  fashion  it  was  more  generally 
from  fourpence  to  eightpence,  paying  besides  for 
their  tobacco  and  pipes,  which  was  much  in  use 
in  some  of  these  clubs.  They  played  at  back- 
gammon, or  catch  honours,  for  a  penny  the  game. 
All  business  was  transacted  in  the  forenoon  and 
in  the  change-houses ;  the  lawyers  were  there  con- 
sulted, and  the  bill  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
wine  was  sherry,  in  mutchkin  stoups ;  every  new 
one  was  chalked  on  the  head  of  the  stoup.  It  was 
incredible  the  quantity  that  was  drunk  on  these 
occasions.  Everybody  dined  at  home  in  private, 
unless  called  to  some  of  the  entertainments  men- 
tioned above;  but  the  tea-table  very  soon  intro- 
duced supping  in  private  houses,  where  young 
people  found  themselves  happy  with  one  another. 
They  were  loth  to  part,  so  that  supping  came  to 
be  the  universal  fashion  in  Edinburgh,  unless  the 
families  they  visited  might  be  unprepared.  They 
sent  in  the  morning  to  know  if  they  were  to  drink 
tea  at  home,  as  they  wished  to  wait  on  them. 
Amongst  friends  this  was  always  considered  as  a 
supper,  and  any  of  their  male  acquaintances  asked, 
that  they  could  command,  to  make  up  the  party. 
The  acquaintances  made  up  at  public  places  did 
not  visit  in  this  way  ;  they  hired  a  chair  for  the 
afternoon,  and  ran  through  a  number  of  houses, 
as  is  the  fashion  still.  These  manners  continued 
till  1760,  when  more  of  the  English  fashions  took 
place,  one  of  which  was  to  dine  at  three,  and  what 
company  you  had  should  be  at  dinner.  These 
dinners  lasted  long.  The  women  sat  for  half  an 
hour  after  them,  and  retired  to  tea;  but  gentlemen 
took  their  bottle,  and  generally  sat  till  eight.  The 
women  were  all  the  evening  by  themselves,  which 
put  a  stop  to  that  intercourse  so  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  both  sexes." 

The  life  of  the  burghal  population  of  Scotland 
during  the  last  century,  though  still  simple  and 
primitive,  differed  considerably  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Up  till  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  con- 
tinued to  occupy  little  more  than  the  space  of 
ground  which  it  had  covered  two  hundred  years 
earlier.  It  consisted  of  a  single  street,  extending 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  from  the  castle  on  the 
west  to  Holyrood  House  on  the  east,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  narrow  alleys  or  wynds  running 
down  the  slope  on  each  side  of  the  hill  to  the 


Cowgate  on  the  south  and  the  Nor-Loch  on  the 
north.  In  1752,  when  the  first  proposals  for 
the  improvement  of  the  city  were  made,  its  con- 
dition was  thus  described  in  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  a  lord  of  justiciary. 
"  Placed,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill, 
Edinburgh  admits  of  but  one  good  street,  running 
from  east  to  west,  and  even  this  is  tolerably  ac- 
cessible only  from  one  quarter.  The  narrow  lanes 
leading  to  the  north  and  south,  by  reason  of  their 
steepness,  narrowness,  and  dirtiness,  can  only  be 
considered  as  so  many  unavoidable  nuisances. 
Many  families,  no  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen,  are 
obliged  to  live  overhead  of  each  other  in  the  same 
building  ;  where  to  all  other  inconveniences  is 
added  that  of  a  common  stair,  which  is  no  other 
in  effect  than  an  upright  street.  It  is  owing  to 
the  same  narrowness  of  situation  that  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  encumbered  with  the  herb  market, 
the  fruit  market,  and  several  others.  No  less 
observable  is  the  great  deficiency  of  public  build- 
ings. If  the  Parliament  House,  the  churches,  and 
a  few  hospitals  be  excepted,  what  have  we  to 
boast  of  ?  There  is  no  exchange  for  our  mer- 
chants ;  no  repository  for  our  public  and  private 
records  ;  no  place  of  meeting  for  our  magistrates 
and  town  council ;  none  for  the  convention  of  our 
boroughs,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  inspection 
of  trade.  To  these  and  such  other  reasons  it 
must  be  imputed,  that  so  few  people  of  rank  live 
in  this  city ;  that  it  is  rarely  visited  by  strangers  ; 
and  that  so  many  local  prejudices  and  narrow 
notions,  inconsistent  with  polished  manners  and 
growing  wealth,  are  still  so  obstinately  retained. 
To  such  reasons  alone  it  must  be  imputed  that 
Edinburgh,  which  ought  to  have  set  the  example 
of  industry  and  improvement,  is  the  last  of  our 
trading  cities  that  has  shaken  off  the  unaccount- 
able supineness  which  has  so  long  and  so  fatally 
depressed  the  spirit  of  the  nation." 

At  this  period  the  domestic  accommodations  even 
of  the  first  families  in  the  city  were  of  the  most 
limited  kind.  Most  of  the  senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  occupied  houses  rented  at  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  Lord  Kennet,  for  ex- 
ample, a  country  gentleman  of  good  estate,  as  well 
as  a  lawyer,  lived  in  a  flat  in  Forrester's  Wynd, 
Lawnmarket,  which  contained  only  three  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  One  room  was  "  my  lady's,"  or 
the  parlour ;  another  was  the  consulting  room  or 
study  ;  the  third  was  the  bedroom  of  the  master 
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and  mistress  of  the  house.  The  servant-girl  who, 
besides  the  nurse,  was  their  only  female  attendant, 
slept  under  the  dresser  in  the  kitchen.  Their 
single  man-servant  slept  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
nurse  and  children  had  beds  laid  down  for  them 
at  night  in  the  study,  which  during  the  day  were 
removed  into  the  bedroom.  In  his  latter  days, 
when  raised  to  the  bench,  his  lordship  removed  to 
a  house  of  two  flats  in  the  Horse  Wynd.  Amongst 
trades-people,  of  course,  the  accommodation  was 
still  more  confined  and  unhealthy.  The  residence 
of  an  eminent  goldsmith,  for  example,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment Square,  consisted  of  a  couple  of  small  rooms 
above  his  booth-like  shop,  which  was  built  against 
the  wall  of  St.  Giles'  church.  The  nursery  and 
kitchen,  however,  were  placed  in  a  cellar  under 
the  level  of  the  street,  where  his  children  are  said 
to  have  "  rotted  off  like  sheep."  Infant  mortality 
prevailed,  indeed,  among  all  classes  in  Edinburgh 
at  this  period  to  a  frightful  extent.  The  father  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lived  at  the  head  of  the 
College  Wynd,  had  six  children  born  to  him 
between  1759  and  1766,  all  of  whom  perished  in 
infancy.  Shortly  after  the  poet's  birth  he  removed 
to  George's  Square,  which  was  then  recently  built, 
and  the  children  born  subsequently  were  in  general 
healthy,  and  all  lived  to  maturity.* 

As  regards  the  society  of  Edinburgh  at  this 
period  there  was  little  elegance,  but  a  great  deal 
of  easy  and  pleasant  social  intercourse.  "  Gentle 
and  simple  living  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
close,  or  even  a  single  stair,  knew  and  took  an 
interest  in  each  other.  As  company  was  easily 
collected  meetings  took  place  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  upon  more  trivial  occasions,  than  in 
the  present  day.  Tea — simple  tea — was  then 
almost  the  only  meal  to  which  invitations  were 
given.  It  was  drunk  at  four  o'clock,  whence  the 
term  '  four  hours,'  which  is  still  common  in  some 
remote  rural  districts.  The  tea  parties  were  re- 
sorted to  by  all  who  wished  for  elegant  and  social 
intercourse,  and  never  failed  to  attract  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  old  ladies  of  rank,  who  did  not 
then  disdain  to  mingle  with  respectable  citizens. 
At  eight  o'clock  to  a  minute  would  arrive  the 
maid,  the  lantern,  and  the  pattens  ;  when  the 
whole  assemblage  dispersed,  with  undiminished 
respect  on  the  one  side  and  improved  cordiality  on 
the  other."  The  festivities  of  the  other  sex  were 
of  a  very  different  and  much  less  innocent  kind. 

*  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  25,  2G. 


Tavern  dissipation  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  at  this 
period  to  a  most  lamentable  extent,  and  engrossed 
the  leisure  hours  of  almost  all  classes  and  profes- 
sions— lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  trades- 
men. Drinking  entered  into  every  pursuit  and 
amusement.  As  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  has 
observed — 

"  O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  bean  wonld  moan  his  love, 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  cit  his  bargain  drove ; 
O'er  draughts  of  wine  the  writer  penn'd  the  will, 
And  legal  wisdom  counsell'd  o'er  a  gill." 

It  was  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  a  noble- 
man or  two  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  reeling 
home  from  a  close  in  the  High  Street,  where  they 
had  spent  the  whole  night  in  drinking.  Nor  was 
it  unusual  to  find  the  half  of  his  Majesty's  most 
honourable  lords  of  council  and  session  mounting 
the  bench,  in  the  forenoon,  in  a  condition  which 
showed  only  too  plainly  how  they  had  been  occu- 
pied during  the  preceding  night.  It  is  told  of  a 
certain  convivial  lord  of  session,  who  died  after 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  that  on  his 
way  home  after  one  of  his  Saturday-night  carousal 
indulgences,  he  stumbled  among  the  bags  of  soot 
which  the  sweeps  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Town  Guard-house  in  the 
High  Street,  and  being  there  overtaken  by  sleep, 
did  not  come  to  his  senses  till  next  forenoon,  when 
the  sound  of  the  Tron  Kirk  bell,  rung  at  10  o'clock, 
roused  him  from  his  dark  and  dirty  lair,  in  the 
full  view  of  many  persons  passing  along  the  street 
at  the  time.* 

In  Glasgow  the  state  of  manners  at  this  period 
differed  in  various  respects  from  that  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  habits  of  the  citizens  were  equally 
plain  and  unpretending,  and  their  style  of  living 
exceedingly  moderate  and  frugal.  According  to 
Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
richer  classes  in  general  contained  only  one  public 
room,  a  dining-room,  which  was  used  only  when 
they  had  company ;  the  family  at  other  times 
usually  taking  their  meals  in  a  bedroom.  Even 
the  highest  class  of  citizens  lived  in  this  simple 
manner.  They  occasionally  had  their  relations  to 
dine  with  them,  and  the  entertainment  consisted 
of  a  few  plain  dishes  all  placed  on  the  table  at  the 
same  time.  After  dinner  the  husband  returned  to 
his  place  of  business,  and  in  the  evening  went 
to  his  club,  which  always  met  in  a  public  house, 
where  at  a  trifling  expense  he  enjoyed  himself  till 

*  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  279. 
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nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  the  party  invariably 
broke  up. 

The  wife  gave  small  tea  parties  at  home  in  her 
own  bedroom  to  her  female  acquaintances,  and  a 
great  deal  of  intercourse  of  this  kind  was  kept  up 
among  the  burgher  class.  The  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, seldom  made  their  appearance  at  these  par- 
ties. Families  occasionally  entertained  each  other 
at  supper,  and  the  form  of  the  invitation,  which 
continued  to  be  used  till  a  late  period,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  unpretending  nature  of  these 
repasts.  The  guest  was  invited  to  eat  an  egg 
with  his  entertainers ;  and  when  individuals  wished 
to  intimate  that  a  certain  person  did  not  belong  to 
their-  society,  the  expression  commonly  used  was 
that  he  had  never  cracked  a  hen's  egg  in  their 
house.  Not  a  few  of  the  burghers  who  lived  in 
this  simple  manner  were  connected  with  county 
families  of  rank  and  wealth. 

The  motto  of  the  city  is,  "Let  Glasgow  Flourish 
by  the  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  people  at  this  period  was  in  keeping  with 
this  prayer,  though  in  some  cases  their  attention 
to  their  religious  duties  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
They  were  particularly  strict  in  their  observance 
of  the  sabbath.  "There  were  families,"  says  Mr. 
Bannatyne,  "  who  did  not  sweep  or  dust  the 
house,  did  not  make  the  beds,  or  allow  any  food  to 
be  cooked  or  dressed  on  Sunday.  There  were 
some  who  opened  only  as  much  of  the  shutters  of 
their  windows  as  would  serve  to  enable  the  inmates 
to  move  up  and  down,  or  an  individual  to  sit  at  an 
opening  to  read.  Influenced  by  this  regard  for 
the  sabbath,  the  magistrates  employed  persons 
termed  '  compurgators  '  to  perambulate  the  city  on 
the  Saturday  nights  ;  and  when  at  the  approach  of 
12  o'clock  these  inquisitors  happened  to  hear  any 
noisy  conviviality  going  on,  even  in  a  private 
dwelling-house,  they  entered  it  and  dismissed  the 
company.  Another  office  of  these  compurgators 
was  to  perambulate  the  streets  and  public  walks 
during  the  time  of  divine  service  on  Sunday,  and 
to  order  every  person  they  met  abroad,  not  on 
necessary  duty,  to  go  home,  and  if  they  refused  to 
obey,  to  take  them  into  custody." 

The  opening  of  the  trade  with  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  gradually  led 
to  a  change  in  their  habits  and  style  of  living. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  some  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  began  to  erect  houses  to  be 


occupied  solely  by  their  own  families,  instead  of 
living  as  heretofore  in  a  flat  entered  from  a  com- 
mon stair.  The  change,  however,  proceeded  very 
slowly,  and  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  century 
a  large  portion  even  of  the  most  influential  inhab- 
itants continued  to  inhabit  the  same  class  of 
houses  as  their  forefathers  had  done. 

At  this  time  social  intercourse  was  carried  on 
principally  by  tea  and  supper  parties,  the  number 
of  guests  rarely  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  per- 
sons. The  company  usually  met  at  four,  and  after 
tea  they  played  cards  till  nine,  when  they  supped. 
The  gentlemen  who  attended  these  parties  did  not 
go  away  with  the  ladies  after  supper,  but  con- 
tinued to  sit  with  the  landlord  drinking  punch 
till  a  late  hour.  Dinner  parties  of  a  business 
character  were  not  unusual ;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
much  later  period  that  such  entertainments  for 
social  enjoyment  became  general.  The  guests 
at  these  earlier  dinner  parties,  which  were  held 
at  two  o'clock,  according  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,  were 
generally  asked  by  the  entertainer  upon  'Change, 
from  which  they  accompanied  him,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  message  to  their  own  houses  that 
they  were  not  to  dine  at  home.  Mr.  Cunningham 
of  Lainshaw,  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  meeting 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  at  the  Cross  in  this  way, 
invited  him  to  take  "  pot  luck  "  with  him.  His 
lordship  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  very 
hospitably  entertained.  Some  conversation  having 
taken  place  at  the  table  about  the  difference  be- 
tween dinners  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh,  Lord 
Glencairn  observed  that  the  only  difference  he 
knew  of  was,  that  in  Glasgow  the  dinner  was  at 
sight,  while  in  Edinburgh  it  was  at  fourteen  days' 
date.  Their  dinner  parties  usually  terminated 
with  hard  drinking,  and  gentlemen  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  were  in  consequence  frequently  to  be 
met  with  at  most  evening  parties  and  in  all  public 
places.  The  Glasgow  merchants,  like  the  Edin- 
burgh lawyers,  were  in  the  habit  of  transacting 
their  business  in  taverns,  and  the  wine  shops 
opposite  to  the  Tontine  Exchange  were  the  usual 
places  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  burghs  in  those 
days  were  in  narrower  circumstances  than  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  lived  in 
even  a  plainer  and  simpler  manner.  We  are  in- 
formed that  in  Perth,  which  maybe  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  towns  of  the  second  and  third 
class,  the  dress  of  the  working  people  was  wont 
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to  be  of  a  very  coarse  fabric,  commonly  called 
hodden  gray ;  and  the  broad  blue  bonnet  was 
universal.  The  cut  of  the  coat  worn  in  those 
days  differed  considerably  from  our  ideas  of 
elegance.  This  important  article  of  dress  was 
made  with  a  very  long  waist,  and  gradually 
widened  as  it  came  down  to  the  haunches ;  the 
tails  were  short  and  spread  round  in  front  of  the 
thighs;  the  sleeves  were  very  wide,  with  immense 
cuffs  folding  back  nearly  to  the  elbows,  and  were 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  large  buttons. 
Neither  coat  nor  waistcoat  had  any  neck, 
and  the  shirt  was  merely  secured  at  the  neck 
with  a  button;  very  few,  except  on  holidays,  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  wearing  a  neckcloth. 
The  waistcoat  was  an  important  and  substantial 
article  of  dress,  and  at  a  pinch  might  have  stood 
in  place  of  a  whole  wardrobe  it  descended  nearly 
to  the  knees,  parting  at  the  top  of  the  thighs  into 
what  were  called  flaps,  each  of  which  contained  a 
pocket  so  capacious  as  might  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  worthy  owners  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
their  whole  moveables  about  with  them.  The 
breeches  were  very  short,  extending  from  the  knee 
to  the  haunches,  upon  which  they  hung  without 
the  aid  of  braces.  The  stockings  were  a  stout 
and  generally  home-made  article  produced  by  the 
females  of  the  family.  Many  aged  people,  who 
had  become  incapable  of  more  active  employment, 
procured  a  living  by  knitting  stockings.  The 
hair  was  long,  flowing  over  the  shoulders.  The 
common  every-day  dress  of  the  women  consisted 
of  coarse  blue  plaiding  petticoats,  and  a  short 
gown  of  the  same.  The  married  women  wore  a 
close  mutch,  which  on  Sundays  they  ornamented 
with  some  showy  ribbons.  Their  Sunday  dress 
was  composed  of  linsey-woolsey,  which  was  chiefly 
spun  in  the  family  and  given  out  to  be  woven. 
The  young  unmarried  women  wore  their  hair  tied 
round  with  a  ribbon  or  snood.  The  plaid,  brought 
over  the  head,  served  the  purpose  of  a  bonnet.  In 
the  matter  of  female  dress  there  existed,  as  at  pre- 
sent, a  considerable  diversity.  The  dress  of  the 
more  wealthy  was  fashioned  as  above  described, 
but  of  finer  stuff ;  to  which  was  added  a  huge 
wig,  decorated  with  numerous  rows  of  curls  and  a 
large  toupee  in  front,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
magnificent  cocked  hat;  so  that  when  the  wearers 
of  this  garniture  appeared  abroad  with  a  long  pike- 
staff in  their  hands  reaching  to  about  a  foot  above 
their  head,  or  a  gold-headed  cane  of  similar  length, 


their  shoes  and  knees  sparkling  with  immense 
silver  buckles,  they  had  a  very  consequential 
though  somewhat  grotesque  appearance.  The 
ladies  and  matrons  were  very  particular  about 
their  dress.  The  gowns,  which  were  of  silk  or 
brocade  patterns,  were  very  long  in  the  waists, 
with  long  flowing  trains,  which  were  generally 
tucked  up  all  round.  High-heeled  shoes  with 
silver  buckles  were  the  fashion.  The  hair  was 
so  dressed  as  to  stand  almost  erect,  and  was  covered 
with  a  fine  lawn  head-dress  with  lappets  and  pin- 
ners, which  hung  down  from  the  back  of  the  head 
About  the  year  1775  haunch  hoops  were 
greatly  in  vogue  among  the  better  classes ;  and 
the  fashionables  wore  them  round  the  skirts,  of  a 
diameter  so  great,  that  before  a  lady  could  enter 
a  ball-room  she  had  to  raise  the  one  side  of  her 
hoop  as  high  as  her  head,  and  let  the  other  come 
in  towards  her  to  enable  her  to  pass  the  doorway. 
Old  men  wore  grammaches  above  their  stockings, 
which  were  drawn  up  above  the  breeches  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  were  fastened  below 
by  a  flap  coming  forward  on  the  foot  under  the 
buckle  of  the  shoe.  The  shoes  or  slippers  of  the 
beaux  were  made  so  low,  that  little  more  than 
their  toes  were  protected  by  the  instep,  and  this 
was  completely  covered  by  a  plated  buckle.  The 
lasses  in  those  days,  instead  of  being  brought  up 
to  the  piano,  were  taught  the  management  of  an 
instrument  equally  soothing,  and  generally  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  head  of  the  family,  namely, 
the  spinning  wheel.  As  the  whole  of  the  house- 
hold linen,  as  well  as  blankets,  was  home-made, 
a  good  supply  of  these  articles  was  a  matter  of 
honest  pride  with  the  mother  and  daughters  of  a 
family. 

The  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes  was  not  only  scanty,  but  of  a  very 
humble  description.  The  bed  was  generally 
placed  in  a  recess,  with  doors  in  front,  and 
boarded  round.  Being  often  shut  up,  and  diffi- 
cult to  clean,  such  beds  were  very  unhealthy;  and 
soon  became  the  stronghold  of  such  numerous 
colonies  of  intruders,  that  the  only  effectual  ex- 
pedient to  get  rid  of  these  nocturnal  visitants, 
was  to  burn  them  out  by  throwing  the  wood- 
work to  the  street  and  making  a  bonfire  of  it. 
There  was  another  common  sort  of  bed,  with 
four  short  posts  and  wooden  bottoms.  This, 
though  of  a  rude  appearance,  was  a  much  more 
healthy  couch  than  the  former.    Two  chairs  and 
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a  couple  of  rude  stools,  a  large  buffet-stool  for  a 
table,  together  with  a  spinning-wheel,  completed 
their  principal  articles  of  furniture.  A  heather 
besom  was  the  usual  implement  for  cleaning  their 
houses,  washing  them  being  seldom  thought  of. 
The  greater  part  of  the  low-built  houses  had 
earthen  floors;  and  in  wet  weather,  or  when  water 
was  accidentally  spilt  upon  them,  they  were  very 
disagreeable.  The  houses  of  the  middle  classes, 
although  better  furnished,  were  still  but  mean  ; 
even  the  higher  class  of  merchants  had  few  of 
those  conveniences  now  so  generally  to  be  found 
among  all  ranks  of  society.  Carpets  were  a  luxury 
known  but  to  a  few,  and  this  only  in  the  parlour  ; 
there  was  always  a  bed  in  the  kitchen,  and  often 
three  beds  in  one  sleeping  apartment.  The  houses 
of  common  labourers  and  tradesmen  consisted  of  a 
single  room  ;  and  as  there  was  no  cellar  attached, 
they  were  rendered  more  dirty  and  uncomfortable 
than  they  otherwise  might  have  been.  For  one 
room  a  rent  was  paid  from  20s.  to  25s.  a  year,  two 
rooms  and  a  closet  were  let  for  about  50s.,  and  the 
largest  flat  for  about  £8  or  £10.  From  what  has 
been  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  inhabitants  were  very  cleanly,  either  in  their 
household  arrangements,  in  their  habits,  or  in  their 
dress.  Shoes  were  seldom  cleaned  but  on  Saturday 
night,  when  it  was  necessary  to  soften  them  with 
oil  or  grease.  In  some  country  places  brogues 
were  worn  of  undressed  leather,  secured  with 
thongs  instead  of  thread.  These  were  by  no  means 
waterproof ;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence,  as 
the  wearer  had  frequently  to  steep  his  brogues  to 
keep  them  supple.  With  regard  to  food,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
small  towns  lived  very  poorly.  Their  breakfast  con- 
sisted of  oatmeal  porridge  or  brose,  with  skimmed 
milk  or  ale  ;  their  dinner,  usually  of  water  kail, 
that  is,  green  kail  and  other  vegetables,  boiled 
with  field  peas  and  groats,  barley  not  being 
then  in  use.  Nettles  were  frequently  used  instead 
of  greens.  Pease-bannocks  were  taken  with  this 
mess,  to  add  nourishment  to  the  meal.  The 
supper  consisted  of  sowens  or  brose.  Occasionally 
a  little  flesh  meat  was  procured  for  the  Sabbath 
day.  There  is  a  local  proverb,  "  As  auld  as 
the  Muirton  kail,"  the  origin  of  which  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  It  arose  from  some  miserly 
farmer  in  this  quarter  being  in  the  continual  prac- 
tice of  adding  the  remains  of  the  one  day's  kail 
to  the  next  day's  pottage.     A  dispute  arising  on 


the  subject  between  him  and  his  servants,  it  was 
proved  in  court  that  the  kail  or  broth  were  seven 
years'  old.  Brochan  or  thick  gruel  was  a  favourite 
supper,  and  was  also  often  taken  to  dinner.  During 
the  salmon-fishing  season,  the  backbones  of  the 
fish,  which  were  extracted  in  preparing  them  for 
the  London  market,  supplied  a  grateful  addition 
to  the  dinner  table  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  Although  most  families  had  a  garden, 
yet  little  else  was  cultivated  than  green  kail. 
These  were  in  daily  use,  and  formed  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  the  celebrated  Scottish  dish  of  kail-brose. 
This  mess  was  prepared  by  pouring  a  quantity  of 
kail  upon  a  cog  of  oatmeal.  It  was  truly  a  coarse 
repast,  and  might  vie  in  this  respect  with  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  black  broth.  The  more  wealthy 
classes  breakfasted  on  porridge,  dined  on  broth  and 
meat,  and  took  porridge  or  sowens  to  supper.  There 
was  generally  an  addition  of  bread  and  cheese  or 
cold  meat  to  the  morning  meal.  About  the  year 
1760  bakers  heated  their  ovens  only  twice  a  week  ; 
as  loaf-bread  was  never  used  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  the  principal  business  of  the  bakers  lay 
in  baking  oat  cakes,  the  practice  being  to  return 
so  many  cakes  for  each  peck  of  meal  brought  in, 
while  the  surplus  was  a  perquisite  to  the  baker's 
men,  who  disposed  of  it  to  customers  of  their  own. 

It  was  then  customary  to  lay  in  a  mart,  or  flesh 
meat  sufficient  for  the  winter's  supply.  This  was 
generally  done  by  a  number  of  families  joining  to 
purchase  an  ox,  and  dividing  the  carcass  according 
to  their  wants.  By  this  means  it  was  procured 
rather  cheaper,  costing  them  about  three  halfpence 
a  pound.  In  these  times  there  were  about  sixty 
brewers  in  the  town;  and  each  kept  one  or  two  men, 
who  were  boarded  in  the  house.  They  were  a  set  of 
stout  jovial  fellows,  always  ready  for  a  row.  Their 
most  esteemed  accomplishment,  however,  was  their 
skill  in  brewing  ale,  which  was  greatly  relished  by 
all  classes,  and  was  sold  at  a  very  fair  price ;  a 
measure,  which  contained  nearly  a  quart,  was 
retailed  out  of  the  house  at  a  halfpenny,  and 
before  tea  became  fashionable,  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  wives.  Such  was  its  efficacy,  that  a  few 
applications  to  the  pundie  was  apt  to  lead  to  an 
infringement  of  the  rules  of  decorum.  In  the  house 
this  beverage  cost  a  penny  the  bottle ;  and  a  more 
potent  infusion  was  sold  at  twopence.  To  these  hal- 
cyon days,  when  a  company  could  enjoy  themselves 
a  whole  evening  at  a  penny  a  head,  the  octogen- 
arian may  look  back  with  unavailing  regret.  Who 
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that  has  visited  the  "  Turk's  Head  "  of  an  even- 
ing, and  tasted  Luckie  Kettle's  extra,  and  a  salt 
herring  and  oat  cakes,  can  ever  forget  the  happi- 
ness and  the  devotion  of  the  company  in  applying 
themselves  to  the  business  of  the  evening  !  Every- 
body in  Perth,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  knew 
Luckie  Kettle's  ;  and  her  praises  were  sung,  and 
her  cheer  extolled,  by  all  who  had  ever  the  felicity 
of  her  acquaintance.  If  it  be  true  that  an  article 
becomes  good  and  cheap  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
spirits  consumed.  Highland  whisky  sold  at  a 
shilling  the  Scotch  pint  (two  English  quarts), 
and  received  especial  patronage  as  a  morning  dram. 
This  was  a  very  general  indulgence.  The  Indian 
was  a  moderate  man,  who  wished  his  throat  were 
a  mile  long,  that  he  might  taste  the  rum  all  the 
way.  Many  of  our  worthies  would  have  had  no 
objection  though  the  morning  had  lasted  until 
night,  if  they  could  have  drank  whisky  all  the  time. 

An  old  flesher,  who  was  rather  remarkable  for 
his  attachment  to  an  early  stimulant,  always 
observed  as  he  drained  the  glass,  "  I  have  taken  it 
off,  as  it  is  my  morning."  He  was  often  known 
to  drink  eight  or  ten  before  breakfast.  "  The  morn- 
ing" was  necessary  to  restore  their  nerves.  A 
walk  was  taken,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  Inch- 
head  or  St.  Mary's  Well,  in  order  to  qualify  their  . 
"  morning,"  when  probably  an  additional  dose  would 
be  taken  to  overcome  the  fatigue  of  their  walk. 
Even  many  of  the  gudewives  kept  a  private 
bottle  ;  and  as  it  was  esteemed  a  specific  for 
almost  all  the  ills  of  life,  it  is  little  wonder  if  they 
occasionally  exceeded  in  their  potations. 

About  the  year  1765  tea  began  to  be  introduced ; 
and  if  it  has  promoted  the  change  which  has  since 
taken  place  in  the  character,  habits,  and  social 
comforts  of  the  people,  we  may  hail  it  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  which  commerce  ever 
bestowed  on  mankind.  At  first  it  was  taken  only 
by  stealth.  The  equipage  was  placed  in  the  press, 
and  the  gudewife,  as  she  took  the  forbidden  cup, 
stood  with  the  door  in  her  hand,  to  be  ready  to 
shut  it  on  the  approach  of  any  visitor.  It  was  long 
before  the  tea-table  assumed  its  present  attractive 
elegance.  The  first  tea-dishes  that  appeared  were 
an  extremely  coarse  cream-coloured  ware.  Indian 
china  were  excessively  dear,  the  price  of  half  a 
dozen  cups  and  saucers  being  from  20s.  to  30s.  ; 
the  price  of  a  teapot  was  half  a  guinea.  About 
1774  Staffordshire  ware  appeared  ;  and  the  vast 
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improvement  which  skill  and  enterprise  introduced 
into  this  manufacture  soon  expelled  the  Indian 
china  from  the  market. 

The  writer  recollects  some  amusing  specimens 
of  early  tea-drinking.  An  Ochil  laird,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  Perth  market  with  butter 
and  cheese,  breakfasted  one  morning  at  his  father's 
house.  This  laird  was  quite  a  specimen  of  a  class 
which  has  since  become  extinct,  or  greatly  modi- 
fied, and  therefore  merits  a  description.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  gaunt  ;  his  long  gray  hair  flowed 
over  his  shoulders,  and  his  rough  beard  had  been 
trimmed  with  a  pair  of  shears  ;  his  dress  was  a 
suit  of  hodden  gray,  spun  and  dyed  in  the  family ; 
the  shoes,  of  strong  neat  leather,  were  fastened 
with  large  brass  buckles  ;  the  coat  and  waistcoat, 
made  in  the  fashion  already  described,  exposed 
his  long  bare  neck,  with  the  shirt  made  of  coarse 
tweeling,  fastened  with  a  button.  John  having 
been  desired  to  help  himself,  commenced  by  cut- 
ting a  lump  of  butter,  which  he  proceeded  to 
spread  on  a  slice  of  bread  with  his  thumb,  first 
taking  the  precaution  to  lubricate  it  with  spittle 
to  prevent  the  butter  adhering  to  it  ;  he  then 
began  to  sup  the  tea  with  a  spoon  in  the  manner 
of  soup.  A  wag  of  a  chapman,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  said,  "  Hout  man,  John,  that's  no  the 
way  to  drink  tea  ;  take  the  saucer  to  your  head 
and  drink  it  as  you  see  me  do."  John  being 
thus  corrected,  conceived  that  the  fashion  was  to 
drink  the  beverage  after  the  manner  of  ale,  and 
accordingly  taking  up  the  cup,  drank  their  health 
round,  and  an  interchange  of  compliments  was 
continued  till  they  rose  from  the  table.  This 
worthy  held  a  property  in  the  Highlands  that 
would  yield  an  income  of  £1000  a  year,  and  yet 
he  came  to  Perth  mounted  on  a  Galloway  with  a 
straw  saddle,  and  a  pair  of  branks  and  hair  tether 
for  a  bridle,  and  thus  brought  his  butter  and  cheese 
to  market.  Having  got  breakfast,  he  invited  some 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  chapman,  to  drink 
his  stable  fee.  Five  individuals  accordingly  ac- 
companied him,  and  John  treated  them  to  a  bottle 
of  ale,  which  cost  him  Id.  ;  and  this  was  all  the 
recompense  the  public  house  received  for  stabling 
his  horse.* 

In  the  smaller  burghs  in  those  days  fairs  were 
among  the  chief  sources  of  amusement,  and  were 
resorted  to  by  numbers  from  considerable  distances, 
and  especially  by  itinerating  packmen  and  other 

*  Traditions  of  Perth,  by  George  Penney. 
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similar  characters,  who  came  to  offer  their  wares 
for  sale.  On  these  occasions,  too,  "  tinkers,  bal- 
lad singers,  wheel-of-fortune  men,  sleight-of-hand 
blackguards  and  other  disreputable  vagabonds, 
thronged  the  market-place  where  the  fair  was 
usually  held,  and  the  adjoining  lanes.  Sometimes 
a  scene  of  riot  would  ensue  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  these  riff-raff  and  some  of  the 
townsmen  whom  they  had  cheated.  More  fre- 
quently the  copious  draughts  of  ale  and  whisky 
in  which  the  visitors  indulged,  led  to  outbreaks 
which  not  seldom  ended  in  bloodshed.  What  is 
stated  regarding  Kilmarnock  at  this  time  applied 
to  almost  all  the  minor  burghs  in  the  kingdom. 
The  magistrates  had  then  no  police  force  at  their 
command  to  keep  the  peace,  but  a  guard  of  trades- 
men belonging  to  the  town  was  usually  formed  to 
preserve  order  and  tranquillity.  They  frequently 
found  it  no  easy  task,  however,  to  prevent  the 
land-loupers  and  other  clamjamphrie  that  attended 
the  fairs  from  obtaining  tty»  ascendancy.  The 
guard,  or  "  fair-keepers,"  as  they  were  termed, 
were  supplied  with  ale  and  other  refreshments  at 
the  expense  of  the  burgh.  Even  the  wandering 
pipers  who  came  to  the  fair  were  sometimes  paid 
from  the  town's  funds  for  their  services,  and  every 
encouragement  was  given  to  harmless  mirth  and 
innocent  amusement."* 

In  all  the  Scottish  burghs  at  this  time  the 
birthdays  of  his  Majesty  George  III.  were  cele- 
brated with  festivities  and  rejoicings.  In  Edin- 
burgh it  was  one  of  the  chief  holidays  of  the 
citizens,  though  it  was  usually  attended  with  fully 
"  as  much  license  and  outrage  as  loyalty  and 
happiness."  The  statue  of  King  Charles  in  the 
Parliament  Close  was  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
the  public  wells  with  evergreens.  Bonfires  blazed 
in  the  streets,  the  castle  guns  were  fired,  while 
the  magistrates  and  their  friends,  including  the 
principal  citizens  and  the  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  naval  and  military  officers  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity,  assembled  in  the 
Parliament  House  to  drink  the  king's  health. 
Meanwhile  the  mob  had  taken  possession  of  the 
principal  street,  and  pelted  with  garbage  and 
otherwise  maltreated  the  town  guard  and  any 
respectable  person,  country  people  especially,  who 
happened  to  come  within  their  reach ;  and  these 
saturnalia  not  unfrequently  terminated  in  a  de- 
structive riot.    In  the  smaller  burghs  there  were 

•  History  of  Kilmarnock,  by  Archibald  M'Kay,  p.  106. 
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the  same  ceremonies  and  festivities  observed  by 
the  magistrates,  accompanied  by  similar  rejoicings 
and  enthusiastic  manifestations  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  multitude,  but  without  the  unre- 
strained license  which  disgraced  the  capital. 

The  custom  of  Kiding  the  Marches  was  observed 
at  this  period  in  most  of  the  burghs,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  ceremony  took  place  was  one  of 
cessation  from  labour  and  a  season  of  amusement. 
The  magistrates  and  councillors,  followed  by  a 
large  body  of  the  townspeople  formed  in  pro- 
cession, proceeded  in  state  to  the  various  land- 
marks which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  burgh. 
In  some  towns  it  was  customary  to  give  a  smart 
whipping,  at  each  of  these  stations,  to  certain  boys 
brought  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might 
remember  and,  if  need  be,  might  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  in  after-life  to  their  precise  position. 

One  of  the  most  important  days  of  amusement, 
in  what  may  be  termed  rural  burghs  and  parishes, 
was  "  Fasten  E'en "  (the  evening  preceding  the 
first  of  the  Fast  of  Lent).  There  was  frequently  a 
good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  horseplay 
on  that  occasion.  A  footrace  usually  formed  part 
of  the  day's  sports.  The  officers  of  the  town, 
accompanied  by  a  drummer  and  a  fifer,  marched 
through  the  principal  streets  bearing  a  halberd, 
from  the  top  of  which  were  suspended  a  cloth 
pouch,  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  broad  blue  bonnet.  These  articles  repre- 
sented the  particular  trades  of  the  town,  and  were 
(or  their  value  in  money)  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
to  the  respective  runners.  After  going  their 
rounds  the  officers  halted  at  the  town-house,  where 
the  bailies  and  councillors  formed  in  a  procession 
in  front  of  the  crowd,  and  all  marched  off  at  the 
sound  of  the  drum  and  the  fife  to  the  ground 
where  the  races  were  run  and  the  prizes  dis- 
tributed* The  amusements  of  the  day  usually 
terminated  with  a  game  at  football,  in  which  the 
married  men  and  the  bachelors  took  opposite  sides. 
In  some  towns  the  cruel  and  disgraceful  practice 
of  cockfighting  formed  part  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. Schoolboys  even  had  their  cockfightings 
on  Fasten  E'en,  which  were  encouraged  by  the 
schoolmaster,  who  secured  as  his  perquisite  the 
birds  that  were  killed  in  these  encounters. 

Hallowe'en,  or  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  was 
thought  by  the  Scottish  burghers  and  peasantry 
of  last  century  to  be  a  night  on  which  fairies  and 

*  History  of  Kilmarnock,  p.  110. 
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witches  were  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight 
errands.  The  curious  superstitious  ceremonies 
which  were  practised  on  that  night,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  have  been 
fully  described  in  the  well  known  poem  on  Hallow- 
een by  Scotland's  national  poet. 

In  the  smaller  towns  at  this  period  there  were 
several  peculiar  observances  connected  with  the 
last  duties  to  the  departed.  When  a  death  occurred, 
it  was  made  known  at  once  to  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  ringing  of  the  passing  bell.  This 
was  usually  done  by  the  beadle  or  kirk  officer, 
who  walked  through  the  streets  at  a  slow  pace 
tinkling  a  small  bell,  called  the  "  dead  bell  "  or 
"  passing  bell,"  and  in  some  places  the  "  skellat 
bell,"  and  with  head  uncovered  announced  with  a 
solemn  air  that  such  a  person  (mentioning  the 
name  of  the  deceased)  had  departed  this  life.  He 
also  mentioned  the  day  and  hour  of  the  funeral, 
and  invited  all  to  attend  the  remains  of  the 
deceased  to  their  last  resting-place.  A  "  lyke- 
wake  "  was  held  on  the  night,  or  during  the  several 
nights,  that  might  intervene  between  the  death  and 
the  funeral,  and  great  crowds  were  usually  present 
at  the  interment.  It  was  customary  at  this  time 
for  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  walk  in 
the  rear  of  the  funeral  procession,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  gate  of  the  churchyard.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, wear  what  is  now  regarded  as  mourning  on 
these  occasions.  The  females  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes  were  generally  attired  in  blue  mantles 
or  cloaks,  and  the  more  wealthy  wore  garments 
of  the  same  form,  but  of  a  red  or  scarlet  colour.* 

The  Scottish  husbandmen,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  though  poor  and  slovenly  in  their 
domestic  habits,  were  industrious  and  frugal,  and 
enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of  comfort  than 
at  first  sight  seemed  possible  in  their  straitened 
circumstances.  The  dwelling  of  a  person  of  this 
class  in  the  Lowland  counties  was  generally  a 
substantial  though  very  plain  building,  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  mansions  of  the  gentry 
and  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  peasantry.  The 
farm-house  usually  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  in  which  the  young 
cattle  were  folded.  The  other  three  sides  were 
inclosed  by  the  barns,  stables,  and  other  farm- 
offices.  A  kitchen  garden,  stocked  with  cabbages, 
leeks,  onions,  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  with  a 
few  fruit  trees,  extended  on  one  side,  sheltered  by 

*  Somerville's  Life  and  Times,  3G7.    History  of  Kilmarnock,  114. 


a  hedge  of  bourtree  or  elder,  and  not  unfrequently 
skirted  by  a  few  aged  forest  trees,  while  the  low 
thatched  dwellings  of  the  "  hinds "  and  cottars 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  each  with  its  small  cab- 
bage garden  or  "  kail-yard  "  behind,  and  its  stack 
of  peat  or  turf  fuel  in  front. 

A  farm  of  the  larger  size  usually  comprehended 
about  400  or  500  acres,  partly  arable  and  partly 
pastoral,  and  employed  three  or  four  ploughs,  each 
requiring  four  horses  and  the  services  of  two  men. 
The  farmer's  household,  exclusive  of  his  own 
family,  consisted  of  six  or  seven  unmarried  ser- 
vants, male  and  female.  The  married  servants  or 
"  hinds,"  as  they  were  termed,  occupied  separate 
cottages,  as  did  also  the  "  cottars,"  who  were  a 
kind  of  farm  retainers,  being  bound  only  to  give 
the  farmer  in  lieu  of  rent  their  services  at  hay- 
time  and  harvest,  and  at  other  stated  periods  when 
required,  at  a  small  rate  of  payment.  The  farmer's 
household  usually  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
persons,  young  and  old,  and  the  entire  population 
of  the  farm  or  onstead  amounted  to  double  or  treble 
that  number  ;  the  whole  forming,  especially  in 
remote  localities,  a  sort  of  little  independent  com- 
munity, deriving  their  subsistence  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The  smaller 
farms  were  generally  cultivated  by  the  farmer  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  who,  in  regard  to  posi- 
tion or  pecuniary  circumstances,  were  scarcely 
superior  to  farm  labourers. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer  who  was 
brought  up  in  this  condition  of  life,  that  "  little 
of  the  jealous  distinction  of  ranks  which  now 
subsists  between  the  farming  class  and  their  hired 
servants  was  then  known.  The  connection  be- 
tween master  and  servant  had  less  of  a  commercial, 
and  more  of  a  patriarchal  character.  Every  house- 
hold formed  but  one  society.  The  masters  (at 
that  time  generally  a  sober,  virtuous,  and  religious 
class)  extended  a  parental  care  over  their  servants, 
and  the  servants  cherished  a  filial  affection  for 
their  masters.  They  sat  together,  they  ate  to- 
gether, they  often  wrought  together  ;  and  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  were  finished,  they  assem- 
bled together  around  the  blazing  fire  in  the 
'  farmer's  ha','  conversing  over  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  1  the  floating  rumours  of  the  country,' 
or  •  auld  warld  stories  ; '  and  not  unfrequently 
religious  subjects  were  introduced,  or  the  memory 
of  godly  men,  and  of  those  who  in  evil  times  had 
battled  or  suffered  for  the  right,  was  affectionately 
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commemorated.  This  familiar  intercourse  was 
equally  decorous  as  it  was  kindly,  for  decent 
order  and  due  subordination  were  strictly  main- 
tained. It  was  the  great  concern  of  masters  and 
mistresses,  when  new  servants  were  required,  to 
obtain  such  as  were  of  sober  and  religious  habits  ; 
if  any  one  of  a  different  character  got  in,  his  dis- 
missal at  the  first  term  was  certain.  Servants  in 
those  days  never  thought  of  changing  masters, 
unless  something  occurred  which  rendered  the 
change  indispensable.  At  ordinary  meals  the 
master  (or  'goodman,'  as  he  was  termed),  took 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  large  hall  table  ;  the 
mistress  sitting  on  his  right  hand,  the  children 
on  his  left,  the  men-servants  next  in  station, 
and  the  maid-servants  at  the  bottom,  one  of  the 
latter  serving.  The  use  of  tea  was  then  unknown, 
except  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry.  Porridge  was 
the  constant  dish  at  breakfast  and  supper;  at  dinner, 
broth  and  meat,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter.  Twice 
in  the  year,  exclusive  of  extraordinary  occasions, 
there  was  a  farm  festival,  in  which  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  place  partook — namely,  the  "  Kirn  "  or 
harvest-home  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  New  Year.  On  these  occasions  an 
abundant  feast  of  baked  and  boiled  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  humblest  labourer  on  the  land,  and 
was  closed  with  decent  hilarity  by  a  cheerful 
beaker  or  two  of  home-brewed  ale.  But  the  relig- 
ious order  of  the  family  was  the  distinguishing 
trait.  The  whole  household  assembled  in  the  hall 
(or  kitchen)  before  breakfast  for  family  worship, 
and  in  the  evening  before  supper.  The  goodman, 
of  course,  led  their  devotions,  every  one  having 
his  Bible  in  his  hand.  This  was  the  stated  course, 
even  in  seedtime  and  harvest  :  between  five  and 
six  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  of  prayer  in  these 
busy  seasons.  On  the  sabbath  all  went  to  church, 
however  great  the  distance,  except  one  person  in 
turn  to  take  care  of  the  house  or  younger  children, 
and  others  to  tend  the  cattle.  After  a  late  dinner 
on  their  return,  the  family  assembled  round  the 
master,  who  first  catechised  the  children  and  then 
the  servants.  Each  was  required  to  tell  what  he 
remembered  of  the  religious  services  they  had 
joined  in  at  the  house  of  God  :  each  repeated  a 
portion  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  all  were 
then  examined  on  heads  of  divinity  from  the 
mouth  of  the  master.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  abbath  all  worldly  concerns,  except  such  as 
necessity  or  mercy  required  to  be  attended  to, 


were  strictly  laid  aside,  and  nothing  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  conversation  save  subjects  of  religion. 
The  life  of  the  husbandman  and  his  dependents 
in  those  days  was  so  far  from  being  unen- 
livened by  mirth  and  enjoyment,  that  there  was 
in  truth  much  more  real  enjoyment  than  is  now 
often  to  be  witnessed.  They  had  more  leisure  to 
be  merry  than  their  descendants  ;  and  there  was,  in 
reality,  no  proscription  of  innocent  amusements. 
Spring  and  autumn  were  the  only  seasons  that 
required  very  arduous  labour  in  the  old  system  of 
husbandry,  and  then  those  seasons  came  round 
with  an  air  of  more  festivity,  and  had  more  of  a 
heart-stirring  aspect  about  them,  and  their  toils 
were  encountered  with  a  more  grateful  alacrity, 
than  in  our  days  of  regular  rotations  and  improved 
machinery.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year  the 
labours  were  comparatively  light.  The  winning 
of  peats  and  hay,  ewe-milking,  sheep-shearing,  the 
dairy,  and  the  tending  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
chiefly  occupied  the  jocund  days  of  summer.  In 
winter  their  leisure  was  still  greater,  and  their 
enjoyments  not  less  diversified.  Field  sports  were 
eagerly  followed  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  or  when 
frost  and  snow  had  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
plough  ;  nor  were  the  peasantry  then  restrained 
from  such  hardy  amusements  by  the  enforcement 
of  demoralizing  game  laws.  At  other  times  the 
grave  goodman  would  toss  down  to  his  sons  and 
servant  lads  the  foot-ball  or  the  kitticat,  and  bid 
them  take  a  bout  to  warm  their  youthful  blood. 
And  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  seated 
round  the  fire,  harmless  mirth  and  jocularity, 
pleasantly  alternated  with  more  serious  and  in- 
structive conversation  ;  nor  did  any  puritanical 
sourness  forbid  the  recitation  of  the  old  romantic 
border  ballads  and  legends,  or  the  singing  of  the 
sweet  pastoral  songs,  of  which  both  the  poetry 
and  the  music  were,  like  the  broom  and  birch 
of  the  braes  around  them,  the  spontaneous  and 
unsophisticated  growth  of  their  own  beautiful 
country.  And  thus,  with  scarcely  any  books  of 
amusement,  without  any  games  of  chance,  without 
stimulating  liquors,  and  without  ever  seeing  a 
newspaper,  our  ancestors  managed  to  beguile  their 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation  cheerfully  and 
innocently  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  quite  as 
rationally,  if  not  quite  so  elegantly,  as  their  more 
bustling  and  ambitious  offspring.* 

As  for  the  farm  labourers  and  cottars,  it  must 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Waugh,  pp.  4-G. 
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be  admitted  that  their  condition  was  one  of  great 
poverty.  Their  wages  were  small,  and  their 
comforts  scanty.  Their  homes  were  often  little 
better  than  hovels,  in  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  keep  their  persons  and  their  clothing 
and  furniture  clean.  The  small  windows,  not  made 
to  open,  close  wooden  bedsteads,  and  earthen  floor, 
were  not  conducive  to  health  or  comfort.  The 
food  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  usually  con- 
sisted of  porridge  or  sowens,  bannocks,  potatoes, 
and  milk.  They  rarely  tasted  butcher  meat 
except  on  Sundays,  when  a  piece  of  salt  pork  was 
added  to  the  "  kail,"  composed  of  barley  and  pot- 
herbs. Their  home-made  clothing,  of  woollen  or 
harn,  was  coarse  but  substantial,  and  endured  the 
tear  and  wear  to  which  it  was  subjected  much 
better  than  the  materials  of  which  the  dress  of  the 
peasantry  is  nowadays  composed.  But  though 
their  residences  were  rude  and  their  condition 
constantly  on  the  brink  of  penury,  the  Scottish 
peasantry  of  last  century  were  noted  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  sobriety  of  their  manners,  as  well  as 
for  their  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. The  condition  of  the  better  class  among 
them,  in  Nithsdale,  is  thus  described  by  Cromek 
at  the  end  of  the  century: — "  On  entering  a  neat 
thatched  cottage,  when  past  the  partition  or 
hallan,  a  rude  far-projecting  chimney-piece  met 
your  eye ;  the  fire,  a  good  space  removed  from 
the  end  wall,  and  contained  in  a  grate  open  all 
round.  Behind  this  were  benches  stretching  along 
the  gable  for  the  use  of  the  family,  as  well  as  for 
all  visitors.  The  cottar  sire  was  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  fire,  removed  from  the  bustle  of  house- 
wifery. A  settle  of  oak,  antiquely  carved  and 
strewn  with  favourite  texts  of  scripture,  was  the 
goodman's  seat,  where  he  rested  after  the  day's 
fatigue,  nursing  and  instructing  his  children. 
His  library  shelf  above  him  displayed  his  folio 
Bible,  covered  with  rough  calf-skin,  wherein  were 
registered  his  children's  names  and  hour  of  birth  ; 
some  histories  of  the  old  reforming  worthies  — 
the  sacred  books  of  his  fathers — lay  carefully 
adjusted  and  pretty  much  used  ;  and  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  Scotland's  saviour  Wallace  and  the 
immortal  Bruce  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding 
a  place  among  the  heroic  divines  who  had  won 
the  heavenly  crown  of  martyrdom.  Above  these 
were  hung  a  broad  sword  and  targe,  the  remains 
of  ancient  warfare,  which,  happily,  the  hand  of 
peace  had  long  forgot  to  wield.    From  the  same 


pin  depended  the  kirn-cut  of  corn — the  name  given 
to  the  last  handful  of  grain  cut  down  on  the 
harvest  field — curiously  braided  and  adorned  with 
ribbons.  Beside  him  was  his  fowling-piece,  which, 
before  the  enaction  of  game  laws,  supplied  his 
family  with  venison  and  fowls  in  their  season. 
At  the  end  of  the  long  settle  was  the  window, 
which  displayed  a  few  panes  of  glass  and  two 
oaken  boards,  that  opened  like  shutters  for  the 
admission  of  air.  On  the  gudewife's  side  append 
her  articles  of  economy  and  thrift.  A 
replenished  with  pewter  plates,  with  a  larg 
chest  of  carved  oak,  extended  along  the  side  wa 
bunches  of  yarn  hung  from  a  loft  or  flooring, 
made  of  small  wood  or  "  ryse,"  spread  across  the 
joisting  and  covered  with  moor  turf.  The  white- 
washed walls  were  garnished  with  dairy  utensils. 
At  each  side  of  the  middle  entry  was  a  wooden 
bedstead  lined  with  straw,  above  which  was 
placed  a  ticking  and  pillowslips  filled  with  chaff."  * 
Among  this  humble  class,  as  well  as  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  farmers,  family  worship  was  performed 
every  evening  in  the  manner  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Scotland's  national  poet,  and  the  duties 
of  the  sabbath  were  strictly  observed  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  and  exemplary  devotedness. 

This  description  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  hus- 
bandmen and  peasantry  of  the  last  century  would 
be  incomplete,  without  some  account  of  the  popular 
literature  of  that  age.  Barbour's  "  Bruce,"  Blind 
Harry's  "Wallace,"  and  Sir  David  Lindsay's  poems 
were  then  to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  Scottish  peasants  who  could 
repeat  long  passages  from  these  works  by  heart. 
But  there  was  another  and  very  different  class 
of  works,  called  "  penny  chap  books,"  in  great 
repute  at  that  time,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural population.  These  small  pamphlets,  so 
designated,  derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  sold  by  a  humble  order  of  chapmen  or 
pedlers,  who  hawked  them  about  the  country. 
Each  book  consisted  of  about  twenty  pages  of  the 
coarsest  paper  and  printing,  with  a  few  cuts  in 
the  rudest  possible  style.  The  subject-matter  of 
these  works  was  quite  in  keeping  with  their  out- 
ward appearance.  A  few  of  these  chap  books  had 
something  of  a  religious  turn — such  as  the  "  Pro- 
phecies of  Mr.  Peden,"  or  the  "  Laird  of  Coul's 
Ghost ; "  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  of  quite  a 

*  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song. 
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different  character,  and  abounded  in  humour  of 
the  broadest  and  coarsest  kind.  A  number  of 
them — such  as  "  The  History  and  Comical 
Adventures  of  Lothian  Tom,  "  Leper  the  Tailor," 
and  "  The  Witty  and  Entertaining  Exploits  of 
George  Buchanan,"  contained  stories  of  all 
manner  of  practical  jokes  and  schemes  of  roguery. 
Others — such  as  "  The  Comical  Sayings  of  Paddy 
from  Cork,"  "  Eaising  the  Wind,"  and  "  The 
Scotch  Haggis  " — were  simply  comical,  though 
the  fun  was  of  the  coarsest.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  penny  chap  books  were  in  the  greatest 
repute  among  tlie  lower  classes  in  Scotland  for 
a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years,  not  fewer  than  a 
hundred  thousand  sheets  being  disposed  of 
annually,  which  were  eagerly  perused  by  a 
people  eminently  religious  and  moral  ;  and  this, 
apparently,  without  remonstrance  from  either 
parents  or  clergy.  The  greater  part  of  these 
worthless  brochures  were  the  production  of  a 
person  named  Dougald  Graham,  the  bellman  or 
public  crier  of  Glasgow.  Dougald's  personal 
history  is  not  without  interest.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  1724  at  Raploch,  in  Stirlingshire, 
and  died  in  the  year  1789.  He  was  for  some 
time  in  service  at  Campsie,  and  took  part  on  the 
Jacobite  side  in  the  insurrection  of  1745.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  office  of  bellman  in  the 
capital  of  the  west,  which  he  filled  till  his  death. 
He  describes  himself  under  the  designation  of 
John  Falkirk  in  the  following  terms: — "John 
was  a  curious,  witty,  little  fellow,  with  a  round 
face  and  a  broad  nose.  None  of  his  companions 
could  answer  the  many  witty  questions  he  pro- 
posed to  them ;  therefore  he  became  the  wonder  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Being  born  of  mean 
parents,  he  got  no  education,  therefore  his  witty 
invention  was  truly  natural ;  and  being  bred  to 
no  business,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  using 
his  genius  in  the  composition  of  several  small 
books."  The  largest  of  Dougald's  works  was  a 
metrical  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  which  was 
a  great  favourite  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
bellman  was  also  the  author  of  two  well-known 
songs  of  considerable  merit — "Turnemspike"  and 
"  John  Hielandman's  Remarks  on  Glasgow."  An 
old  bookseller,  who  remembered  him  personally, 
told  Mr.  Motherwell  that  "  Dougald  was  an  unco 
glib  body  at  the  pen,  and  could  screed  afF  a  bit 
penny  history  in  less  than  nae  time."  Indeed, 
this  odd  being,  who  undoubtedly  possessed  an 


abundant  vein  of  coarse  humour  and  much 
shrewdness  of  observation,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen,  has  cer- 
tainly been  honoured  by  more  numerous  republi- 
cations of  his  works — chiefly  from  the  presses  of 
Falkirk,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow — than  perhaps  any 
author  of  our  country.*  The  success  attending 
the  literary  efforts  of  Dougald  was  owing,  not 
only  to  the  very  low  taste  for  literature  at  this 
period,  but  much  more  to  the  total  want  of  any 
cheap  literature  of  an  improving  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interesting  tendency.  As  long  as  no  other 
cheap  books  existed  than  those  of  the  penny  chap- 
book  class,  nothing  else,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  purchased  ;  but  no  sooner  had  works  of  a 
more  expensive  nature  made  their  appearance 
than  the  former  entirely  disappeared.  No  act  of 
the  legislature,  no  efforts  of  a  public  police,  or 
private  exertions  of  spirited  philanthropists,  could 
have  accomplished  what  was  effected  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation  simply  by  afford- 
ing a  more  agreeable  and  improving  means 
of  entertainment.  The  debasing  chap  books, 
which  formed  the  staple  literature  of  the  peasantry 
during  a  large  portion  of  last  century,  are  now 
to  be  discovered  with  difficulty  in  any  part  of 
Scotland. 

The  agricultural  classes  in  Scotland  until  the 
present  century  were  always  so  closely  on  the  brink 
of  poverty,  that  any  failure  of  the  crops  at  once 
reduced  them  to  a  state  of  starvation.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Scotland 
periodical  famines  decimated  the  people  ;  and  yet 
both  the  sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  even  the 
Estates,  concurred  in  passing  restrictive  laws  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of  corn  and  meal  from  Ireland 
and  England  while  the  price  remained  below  a  certain 
rate.  It  was  only  when  the  harvest  was  abundant 
and  food  cheap  that  the  Parliament  encouraged  the 
export  of  grain,  and  allowed  it  to  go  out  duty  free. 
Strange  to  say,  on  one  occasion,  the  very  month 
(August,  1695)  after  the  prospects  of  plenty  had 
induced  the  Scottish  Estates  to  permit  of  export- 
ation of  corn,  the  crop  was  stricken  in  one  night 
by  an  easterly  fog,  and  "  got  little  more  good  of 
the  ground."  The  corn  was  in  consequence  both 
bad  and  dear,  and  great  numbers  were  attacked 
by  a  disorder  resembling  cholera,  accompanied  by 
a  severe  fever  ;  "  all  our  old  physicians  had  never 
seen  the  like,  and  could  make  no  help."  There 

*  Geikie's  Sketches  of  Scottish  Character. 
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must,  however,  have  heen  other  causes  at  work  be- 
sides the  use  of  bad  and  unwholesome  victual ;  for 
a  number  of  persons  who  used  old  corn,  or  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  Irish  raeal,  were  nevertheless  attacked 
by  the  prevailing  sickness  "in  a  more  violent  and 
infectious  manner  than  the  poorest  in  the  land." 

The  price  of  grain  having  in  the  western  shires 
risen  beyond  the  importation  rate  fixed  in  1672, 
the  privy  council,  "in  consideration  of  the  present 
scarcity  in  those  parts  and  the  distress  ensuing 
upon  it,"  gave  permission  for  the  importation  of 
meal,  "  but  of  no  other  grain,"  from  Ireland.  By 
midsummer,  1696,  the  prospect  had  become  so 
alarming  that  the  whole  ports  of  the  kingdom 
were  opened  for  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
while  loud  denunciations  were  launched  against 
those  persons  who  should  keep  up  corn  and  meal 
in  girnels  and  stacks.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  weather  became  so  threatening,  or  as  the  privy 
council  expressed  it,  the  season  was  so  "  unnatural " 
as  to  "sadly  threaten  the  misgiving  and  blasting 
of  the  present  crop,  to  the  increase  of  that  distress 
whereby  the  kingdom  is  already  afflicted."  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  General  Assembly  a  fast  was 
appointed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  "  pinching  straits  and  wants  "  of  the  poor 
at  this  crisis,  the  privy  council  recommended  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  fast  and  the  Lord's-day  there- 
after, there  should  be  a  "  cheerful  and  liberal 
contribution"  at  the  church-doors  for  the  indigent, 
"  as  the  best  and  most  answerable  expression  of 
earnestness  in  the  aforesaid  duty."  Another  pro- 
clamation offered  a  bounty  of  one  pound  Scots  for 
every  boll  of  foreign  corn  or  meal  imported. 

Some  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  received  infor- 
mation that  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and  the  shire 
next  to  it  were  nearly  destitute  of  grain,  and  that 
"  if  they  were  not  speedily  supplied  and  victual 
transported  thither,  a  good  part  of  that  and  the 
next  county  will  undoubtedly  starve."  Indeed 
several  persons  had  already  died  from  want  of 
food.  In  these  distressing  circumstances  two 
benevolent  persons,  George  Ferguson,  bailie  of 
Old  Meld  rum,  and  Alexander  Smith,  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  proposed  to  purchase  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  bolls  of  corn  and  bere  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  to  convey  it  by  sea  to  Aberdeen, 
there  to  sell  it  at  any  rate  the  proper  authorities 
might  appoint  above  the  cost  and  the  expense  of 
carriage,  and  the  surplus  to  be  laid  out  on  any 
suitable  public  object;  the  proposers  of  this  plan 


having  no  desire  of  profit  for  themselves,  "but 
allenarly  the  keeping  of  the  poor  in  the  said  shire 
from  starving."  Their  proposal  was  recommended 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 

By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  from 
Roxburghshire  that,  in  consequence  of  the  "  great 
frosts,  excessive  rains,  and  storms  of  snow,  the 
grain  in  many  places  "  is  neither  cut  down  nor  led 
in,  nor  is  the  same  ripened  nor  fit  for  any  use 
albeit  it  were  cut  down  and  led  in."  Already  the 
price  of  the  boll  of  meal  had  risen  to  twenty-four 
pounds  Scots,  and  bere,  wheat,  and  rye  were  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  per  boll.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  famine  prices  many  poor  persons 
and  honest  householders  were  "  reduced  to  pinch- 
ing straits  and  want,  "  and  still  more  extreme 
scarcity  and  greater  privations  were  to  be  expected. 

In  this  state  of  matters  permission  was  granted 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  certain  indi- 
viduals to  import  victual  from  England  overland. 
But  if  any  provisions  were  imported  by  sea  they 
were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
"  unless  it  can  be  made  appear  that  the  victual 
imported  by  sea  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
product  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  by  transporting 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  same."  Two 
years  later  another,  but  much  more  severe,  scarcity 
occurred.  An  "  unkindly  cold  and  winter-like 
spring"  threatened  again  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  "  and  cut  off  man  and  beast  by 
famine."  By  the  month  of  May  the  dearth  was 
greatly  increased,  and  in  many  places  "  great  want 
both  of  food  and  seed  "  was  experienced,  while  the 
sheep  and  cattle  were  dying  in  great  numbers. 
In  these  circustances  a  solemn  humiliation  and 
fast  was  ordered  by  the  church  courts,  and  an 
edict  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  forbidding 
the  exportation  of  victual.  This  was  followed  by 
an  order  that  the  girnels  at  Leith,  which  had  been 
closed  in  hopes  of  higher  prices,  should  be  opened, 
and  the  corn  sold  "as  the  price  goes  in  the  country, 
not  below  the  last  Candlemas  fiars."  Then  came 
an  edict  against  regrating  or  keeping  up  of  victual 
generally,  threatening  the  offenders  with  for- 
feiture of  their  stocks.  Three  months  later,  as  the 
danger  of  famine  became  more  imminent,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  stating  that  "  through  the 
extraordinary  unseasonableness  of  the  weather  for 
some  months  past,  and  the  misgiving  of  this  year's 
crop  and  harvest,  the  scarcity  of  victual  is  increased 
to  that  height  as  threatens  a  general  distress  and 
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calamity."  The  exportation  of  grain  was  therefore 
strictly  prohibited.  Forestalling  and  rcgrating 
were  also  peremptorily  forbidden. 

A  solemn  fast  was  held  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1699,  on  account  of  "the  lamentable  stroke  of 
dearth  and  scarcity."  Officers  were  appointed  to 
search  out  hoarded  grain,  and  to  expose  it  for  sale 
at  current  prices.  Commissioners  were  authorized 
to  fix  a  scale  of  prices  in  the  several  counties,  and 
the  commissioners  of  supply  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  by  virtue  of  powers  intrusted  to  them 
by  the  privy  council,  ordained  maximum  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  grain. 

"  These  unheard-of  manifold  judgments  con- 
tinued seven  years,  not  always  alike,  but  the 
seasons,  summer  and  winter,  so  cold  and  barren, 
and  the  wonted  heat  of  the  sun  so  much  with- 
holden,  that  it  was  discernible  upon  the  cattle, 
flying  fowls,  and  insects  decaying,  that  seldom  a 
fly  or  cleg  was  to  be  seen  :  our  harvests  not  in 
the  ordinary  months ;  many  shearing  in  Novem- 
ber and  December;  yea,  some  in  January  and 
February ;  many  contracting  their  deaths,  and 
losing  the  use  of  their  feet  and  hands,  shearing 
and  working  in  frost  and  snow  ;  and  after  all, 
some  of  it  standing  still  and  rotting  upon  the 
ground,  and  much  of  it  for  little  use  either  to 
man  or  beast,  and  which  had  no  taste  or  colour 
of  meal. 

"Meal  became  so  scarce  that  it  was  at  two  shil- 
lings a  peck,  and  many  could  not  get  it.  It  was 
not  then  with  many,  'Where  will  we  get  siller?' 
but  '  Where  shall  we  get  meal  for  siller  ?'  I  have 
seen,  when  meal  was  sold  in  markets,  women 
clapping  their  hands  and  tearing  the  clothes  off 
their  heads,  crying,  '  How  shall  we  go  home  and 
see  our  children  die  of  hunger?  They  have  got 
no  meat  these  two  days,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
give  them ! ' 

"  Through  the  long  continuance  of  these  mani- 
fold judgments,  deaths  and  burials  were  so  many 
and  common  that  the  living  were  wearied  with  the 
burying  of  the  dead.  I  have  seen  corpses  drawn 
in  sleds.  Many  got  neither  coffin  nor  winding- 
sheet.  I  was  one  of  four  who  carried  the  corpse 
of  a  young  woman  a  mile  of  way,  and  when  we 
came  to  the  grave  an  honest  poor  man  came  and 
said,  1  You  must  go  and  help  to  bury  my  son  ; 
he  has  lain  dead  these  two  days ;  otherwise  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my  own  yard.' 

"We  went,  and  there  were  eight  of  us  had  to 


carry  the  corpse  of  that  young  man  two  miles  ; 
many  neighbours  looking  on  us,  but  none  to  help 
us.  I  was  credibly  informed  that  in  the  north 
two  sisters,  on  a  Monday  morning,  were  found 
carrying  the  corpse  of  their  brother  on  a  barrow 
with  bearing  ropes,  resting  themselves  many  times, 
and  none  offering  to  help  them.  I  have  seen 
some  walking  about  at  sunsetting,  and  next  dav, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  summer  morning,  found  dead 
in  their  houses,  without  making  any  stir  at  their 
death,  their  head  lying  upon  their  hand,  with  as 
great  a  smell  as  if  they  had  been  four  days  dead  ; 
the  mice  or  rats  having  eaten  a  great  part  of  their 
hands  and  arms. 

"  Many  had  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our  cities,  and 
want  of  bread  in  our  borders ;  and  to  some  the 
staff  of  bread  was  so  utterly  broken  (which  makes 
complete  famine)  that  they  did  eat,  but  were 
neither  satisfied  nor  nourished  ;  and  some  of  them 
said  to  me  that  they  could  mind  nothing  but 
meat,  and  were  nothing  bettered  by  it ;  and  that 
they  were  utterly  unconcerned  about  their  souls, 
whether  they  went  to  heaven  or  hell. 

"  The  nearer  and  sorer  these  plagues  seized, 
the  sadder  were  their  effects,  that  took  away  all 
natural  and  relative  affections ;  so  that  husbands 
had  no  sympathy  for  their  wives  nor  wives  for 
their  husbands,  parents  for  their  children  nor 
children  for  their  parents.  These  and  other  things 
have  made  me  to  doubt  if  ever  any  of  Adam's  race 
were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition,  their  bodies 
and  spirits  more  low,  than  many  now  in  these  years. 

"  The  crowning  plague  of  all  these  great  and 
manifold  plagues  was,  many  were  cast  down,  but 
few  humbled  ;  great  murmuring,  but  little  mourn- 
ing ;  many  groaning  under  the  effects  of  wrath, 
but  few  had  sight  or  sense  of  the  causes  of  wrath 
in  turning  to  the  Lord  ;  and  as  soon  as  these 
judgments  were  removed,  many  were  lifted  up, 
but  few  thankful :  even  those  who  were  as  low  as 
any  that  outlived  these  scarce  times,  did  as  lightly 
esteem  bread  as  if  they  had  never  known  the  worth 
of  it  by  the  want  of  it.  The  great  part  turned 
more  and  more  gospel-proof  and  judgment-proof ; 
and  the  success  of  the  gospel  took  a  stand  at  that 
time  in  many  places  of  the  land,  but  more  especially 
since  the  Rebellion,  1715. 

"  I  cannot  pass  this  occasion  without  giving 
remarks  upon  some  observable  providences  that 
followed  these  strange  judgments  upon  persons 
who  dwelt  in  low-lying  fertile  places,  who  laid 
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themselves  out  to  raise  markets  when  at  such  a 
height,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
or  those  who  lived  in  cold  muirish  places,  who 
thought  those  who  lived  in  those  fertile  places 
had  a  little  heaven  ;  but  soon  thereafter  their 
little  heavens  were  turned  into  little  hells  by  un- 
expected providences.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  West  Calder  (in  which 
parish  three  hundred  of  nine  hundred  examinable 
persons  wasted  away),  who  at  that  time  was  reck- 
oned worth  six  thousand  merks  of  money  and 
goods,  and  had  very  little  to  spare  to  the  poor ; 
the  victual  lay  spoiling  in  his  house  and  yard, 
waiting  for  a  greater  price.  Two  honest  servant 
lasses,  whose  names  were  Nisbet,  being  cast  out 
of  service  (for  every  one  could  not  spare  it ;  many 
said  they  got  too  much  wages  that  got  meat  for 
their  work),  these  two  lasses  would  not  steal,  and 
they  were  ashamed  to  beg  ;  they  crept  into  a  house 
and  sat  there  wanting  meat  until  their  slg1!f  was 
almost  gone,  and  then  they  went  about  a  -mile  of 
way  to  that  farmer's  yard,  and  ate  four  stocks  of 
kail  to  save  their  lives.  He  found  them  and  drove 
them  before  him  to  the  laird  of  Baad's,  who  was  a 
justice-of- peace,  that  he  might  get  them  punished. 
The  laird  inquired  what  moved  them  to  go  by 
so  many  yards  and  go  to  his.  They  said,  '  These 
in  their  way  were  in  straits  themselves,  and  he 
might  best  spare  them.'  The  laird  said,  1  Poor 
conscionable  things,  go  your  way,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you.'  One  of  them  got  service,  but  the 
other  died  in  want ;  it  was  her  burial  I  mentioned 
before,  who  was  carried  by  us  four.  But  so  in  a 
very  few  years  he  was  begging  from  door  to  door, 
whom  I  have  served  at  my  door,  and  to  whom  I 
have  said,  '  Who  should  have  pity  and  sympathy 
with  you,  who  kept  your  victual  spoiling,  waiting 
for  a  greater  price,  and  would  spare  nothing  of 
your  fulness  to  the  poor ;  and  was  so  cruel  to  the 
two  starving  lasses,  that  you  took  them  prisoners 
for  four  stocks  of  kail  to  save  their  lives  ?  Ye 
may  read  your  sin  upon  your  judgment  if  ye  be 
not  blind  in  the  eyes  of  your  soul,  as  ye  are  of 
one  in  your  body,  and  may  be  a  warning  to  all 
that  come  after  you.' 

"  In  the  five  or  six  years  of  this  dearth  the 
farmer  was  ruined,  and  troops  of  poor  perished 
for  want  of  bread.  Multitudes  deserted  their 
native  country,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands went  to  Ireland,  &c.  During  the  calamity 
Sir  Thomas  Stewart  laid  out  himself  almost  be- 
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yond  his  ability  in  distributing  to  the  poor.  He 
procured  sums  from  his  brother,  the  lord  advo- 
cate, and  other  worthy  friends,  to  distribute,  and 
he  added  of  his  own  abundantly.  His  house  and 
outer  courts  were  the  common  resort  of  the  poor, 
and  the  blessings  of  many  ready  to  perish  came 
upon  him ;  and  a  blessing  seemed  diffused  on  his 
little  farm,  that  was  managed  for  family  use :  for 
when  all  around  was  almost  blasted  by  inclement 
seasons  and  frosts  in  the  years  1695-96-97,  it  was 
remarked  here  were  full  and  ripened  crops.  The 
good  man  said  the  prayers  of  the  poor  were  in  it, 
and  it  went  far."  * 

Ten  years  later  a  similar  scarcity  of  food  took 
place  in  Scotland,  and  measures  of  the  same  sort 
were  adopted  to  keep  down  the  price  of  corn  and 
meal.  One  person,  however,  at  least  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate 
supply  and  demand,  to  perceive  that  such  ex- 
pedients were  altogether  futile  to  prevent  the 
dearth  of  food.  He  expressed  his  disapproval  of 
the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  at  the  market,  for, 
when  this  plan  was  tried  in  the  last  dearth, 
farmers  brought  to  market  only  an  inferior  kind 
of  grain,  "  so  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease."  Neither  could  he  recommend  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  French  king — namely,  the  confis- 
cation of  all  grain  remaining  after  harvest  ;  for  it 
had  not  succeeded  in  France,  and  would  still  less 
suit  a  country  where  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  more  liberty.  He  suggested  the  prohibition  of 
exportation,  the  recommending  possessors  of  grain 
to  sell  it  direct  to  the  people  instead  of  to  re- 
tailers, and  the  infliction  of  a  fine  on  all  who  kept 
more  than  a  limited  quantity  of  grain  in  reserve. 

Another  failure  of  the  crop  occurred  in  1740, 
followed,  of  course,  by  a  high  price  of  provisions 
and  a  season  of  scarcity  and  great  distress.  Meal- 
mobs,  as  they  were  termed,  were  then  for  the  first 
time  seen  in  Scotland.  The  populace  of  Edin- 
burgh attacked  the  mills,  certain  granaries  in 
Leith,  and  sundry  meal  shops,  and  by  these  violent 
measures  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
several  hundred  bolls  of  grain.  The  military 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  this 
spoliation,  but  they  succeeded  in  capturing  several  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  rioters.  The  mob  attempted 
to  rescue  them,  and  the  soldiers  having  been  obliged 
to  fire  in  self-defence,  three  of  their  assailants  were 

*  Wodrow's  Pamphlets.  Coltiiess  Collections.  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland,  vii.  19G-200. 
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wounded — one  of  them  mortally.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress  by 
raising  contributions  among  the  richer  classes,  to 
enable  meal  to  be  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  rate 
to  the  poor.  As  usual,  the  public  authorities 
endeavoured  to  lower  the  price  of  corn  by  putting 
in  force  the  laws  against  keeping  back  grain  from 
the  market.  They  had  recourse  also  to  the  more 
rational  method  of  inviting  importations  of  foreign 
grain,  and  proclaiming  that  if  any  cargoes  of  corn 
should  be  seized  by  mobs,  the  community  would 
make  good  the  loss  to  the  owners. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  people-oT*  'restrict  the  consumption  of  oats  and  other  grain 


Scotland  were  again  subjected  to  great  privation, 
in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  bad  harvests, 
caused  by  long-continued  inclem<flFfc  -weather. 
All  agricultural  produce  became  scarce  and  dear. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  was  unparalleled  and 
quite  alarming  :  in  the  course  of«two  years  it  was 
more  than  doubled.  "  Such  and  so  great,"  says  Mr. 
Tooke,*  "  being  the  rise  of  prices-  of  provisions 
and  of  nearly  all  consumable  commodities,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  the  lowest  of  the -working 
classes  could  upon  their  wages,  at  the  rate  of  what 
they  were  before  1793,  obtain  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  families  on  the  lowest  scale 
requisite  to  sustain  human  existence ;  and  the 
classes  above  the  lowest,  including  some  portion 
of  skilled  labourers,  could  do  little,  if  at  all,  more 
than  provide  themselves  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  without  any  of  the  indulgences  which 
habit  had  rendered  necessaries.  If  under  these 
circumstances  there  had  been  no  rise  of  wages, 
no  contributions  by  parishes  and  by  individuals 
in  aid  of  wages,  great  numbers  of  the  people  must 
have  actually  perished,  and  the  classes  above  the 
lowest  would  with  difficulty  have  preserved  them- 
selves from  the  same  fate.  In  such  case  the 
suffering  from  dearth  would  have  been  correctly 
designated  a  famine — a  term  which  has  been  some- 
what loosely  applied  to  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. For  severe  and  intense  as  were  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  the  dearths  of  1795,  1796,  and  of 
1800  and  1801,  there  were  few  recorded  instances 
of  death  from  actual  starvation."  The  pressure, 
however,  notwithstanding  these  alleviations,  was 
exceedingly  severe,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  deplor- 
able distress  ;  not  a  few,  it  is  said,  prolonged 

*  History  of  Prices,  i.  226. 
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existence  only  by  the  use  of  articles  unfit  for 
human  food.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1795,  about 
eleven  thousand  persons,  being  probably  about  an 
eighth  of  the  population,  were  fed  by  charity 
in  Edinburgh.  An  edict  was  issued  by  the 
authorities  specifying  the  exact  quantity  of  bread 
which  each  family  ought  to  consume,  being  a 
loaf  for  each  individual  weekly.  A  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  exhorting  all  heads  of  families  to 
reduce  their  consumption  of  bread  by  one-third, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  flour  in  pastry,  and  to 


by  horses.  The  old  erroneous  notions  of  political 
economy  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  accord- 
ingly acts  were  at  the  same  time  passed  by  the 
legislature  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  offering 
bounties  upon  the  importation  of  grain.  Severe 
is  was  the  distress  thus  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
it  pressed  less  heavily  than  similar 
calamities  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  several  thousands  of  the  poor  actually 
perished  of  starvation,  many  were  constrained  to 
emigrate,  and  multitudes  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  unnatural  food,  such  as  wild  herbs 
and  snails.  At  that  period,  says  Dr.  Somerville, 
the  distress  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions did  not,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  admit  of  prompt  and  effectual  mitigation. 
There  was  little  or  no  winter  navigation  in  Scot- 
land. The  difficult  state  of  the  roads  prevented 
in  many  cases  intercourse  between  different  dis- 
tricts ;  and  those  which  were  remote,  and  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  barren  or  uncultivated, 
could  not  obtain  even  the  scanty  aid  which 
might  have  been  afforded  by  their  charitable 
neighbours,  and  were  immediately  doomed  to 
starvation.  The  want  of  money  in  the  country, 
further  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  persons  of 
better  condition  to  import  a  supply  of  grain  in 
any  considerable  quantity  from  the  continent. 
The  case  was  very  different,  however,  during  the 
dearth  at  the  close  of  the  century.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  though  the  poor  were  reduced 
to  extreme  distress  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
in  the  years  1783,  1796,  1799,  and  1800,  there 
were  none  who  perished  of  starvation.  On  all 
these  occasions  not  only  were  the  parochial 
assessments  increased,  but  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions were  made  with  great  liberality  by  heritors, 


magistrates,  and 


indeed  by 
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all  classes  who  had 
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anything  to  spare.  Aid  was  given  so  effectually 
in  these  various  ways,  that  Dr.  Somerville  says 
not  a  single  instance  occurred  in  his  experience 
of  any  family  or  individual  being  unprovided 
with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence ;  and  he 
adds  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
liberality,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pervaded 
every  district  of  Scotland.  There  was  exhibited, 
indeed,  a  growing  increase  of  attention  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  even  during  the  later 
period  referred  to.  In  1783'  the  required  aid 
was  given  but  tardily,  and  the  schemes  of  relief 
proposed  encountered  some  opposition.  In  1796 
there  was  less  hesitation  and  more  liberality  than 
in  1783.  But  in  1799  and  1800  the  promptitude 
of  all  classes  anticipated  solicitation,  as  their 
bounty,  in  respect  of  its  amount,  exceeded  ex- 
pectation.* 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that,  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  a  regular  trade  was  carried  on  in  kid- 
napping young  persons  to  be  transported  to  the 
American  plantations,  where  they  were  sold  as 
slaves  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  trade 
was  carried  on  under  the  pretence  of  indenturing 
apprentices  for  service  in  the  plantations,  where 
there  was  at  that  time  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
This  disgraceful  traffic  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
sued in  the  most  unblushing  and  reckless  manner, 
and  must  have  been  productive  of  an  immense 
amount  of  suffering  and  misery.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  regarded,  at  least  in  Aberdeen, 
as  at  all  disreputable ;  for  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  infamous  pursuit  were  not  only  men  of  note 
and  of  fortune,  but  some  of  them  held  public 
office.  The  names  of  several  of  the  most  noto- 
rious of  these  abductors  have  been  preserved,  and 
among  them  we  find  those  of  a  Bailie  Fordyce 
of  Aberdeen,  Walter  Cochran,  town-clerk  depute 
of  that  city,  William  Mitchell,  of  Colpna,  a 
merchant,  and  several  others  of  the  same  class. 
Copartnerships  even  were  openly  formed  for 
carrying  on  the  trade  of  kidnapping  and  export- 
ing free-born  Scotchmen,  and  ships  at  a  regular 
period  sailed  from  the  harbour  loaded  with 
wretched  beings,  of  whom  very  few  ever  returned 
to  their  native  land.  The  methods  which  the 
abductors  employed  to  entrap  their  victims  were 
as  varied  as  they  were  infamous.  Every  art  of 
deceit  and  of  seduction  was  employed  :  agents, 
drummers,  pipers,  and  recruiting  sergeants  were 

Somerville's  Lifo  and  Times,  pp.  305-6  and  383-84. 
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dispersed  throughout  the  town  and  county  of 
Aberdeen,  to  assail  the  ignorant  and  simple  with 
bribes,  alluring  promises,  intoxication,  and  still 
more  disgraceful  temptations.  The  magistrates, 
who  were  not  only  cognizant  of  but  privately 
sanctioned  this  odious  traffic,  were  in  the  habit  of 
handing  over  to  the  kidnappers  all  vagrant  youths 
troublesome  to  the  community  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  Parties  of  men  patrolled  the  streets  of  the 
burgh  like  press-gangs,  and  by  open  violence 
seized  on  such  boys  as  seemed  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
dared  not  send  their  children  into  the  town  lest 
they  should  be  kidnapped  on  the  public  streets, 
and  were  even  in  well-founded  terror  lest  they 
should  be  snatched  away  from  their  own  homes. 
Emissaries  were  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  county  : 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  children  were  taken 
by  force  from  the  beds  where  they  slept ;  and 
the  remote  valleys  of  the  Highlands,  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  city,  were  infested  by  ruffians, 
who  hunted  their  prey  as  beasts  of  the  chase. 
A  still  darker  feature  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  that  time 
that  the  poor  were  tempted  to  sell  their  own  off- 
spring ;  and  in  the  account-books  of  one  of  the 
kidnapping  companies  which  have  been  preserved 
such  entries  occur  as,  "To  Robert  Ross,  for  list- 
ing his  son,  one  shilling,"  and  "  To  Maclean, 
for  listing  his  brother  Donald,  one  shilling  and 
sixpence." 

The  persons  thus  kidnapped  were  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  from  full-grown  men  to  boys  of 
six  years  old.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
the  abductors,  they  were  driven  in  flocks  through 
the  town,  like  herds  of  sheep,  under  the  charge  of 
a  keeper  armed  with  a  whip  ;  or  they  were  shut  up 
in  a  barn  in  the  Green,  where  a  piper  was  hired  to 
play  to  them,  while  they  were  supplied  with  cards 
in  order  to  divert  their  thoughts  from  any  attempt 
to  escape.  Nay,  so  unblushingly  was  this  in- 
famous commerce  practised  that,  when  other 
receptacles  overflowed,  the  public  work-house  was 
used  as  a  place  of  incarceration ;  and  when  this 
too  was  crammed,  the  tolbooth  or  common  prison 
was  appropriated,  and  numbers  of  individuals 
were  detained  in  it  for  weeks  together.  "  During 
their  confinement,"  says  Mr.  Maclauren,  afterwards 
Lord  Dreghorn,  who  was  one  of  the  counsel  in 
the  cause  by  which  this  traffic  was  exposed,  "  the 
parents  and  other  relatives  of  those  who  had  been 
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enticed  or  forced  away  flocked  to  Aberdeen  in 
hopes  of  effectuating  their  release — hopes  which 
they  would  never  have  entertained,  had  they 
reflected  that  the  town-clerk  and  one  of  the 
bailies  were  deeply  interested  in  thwarting  them. 
Accordingly,  no  solicitations  or  entreaties  pre- 
vailed, and  those  who  seemed  too  importunate 
were  threatened  themselves  with  banishment, 
imprisonment,  and  other  distress.  It  will  readily 
occur  that  it  is  much  easier  to  imagine  than 
describe  the  scenes  which  it  is  in  proof  ensued  ; 
for  nothing  more  piteous  and  moving  can  well 
be  figured  than  to  see  fathers  and  mothers 
returning  frantic  through  the  streets,  crowding 
to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  where 
their  children  were  incarcerated,  and  there  giving 
them  their  blessing  and  taking  farewell  of  them 
for  ever,  and  departing  in  anguish  and  despair, 
imprecating  curses  upon  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  their  misery." 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
thus  kidnapped,  but  they  must  have  amounted  to 
many  hundreds.  Their  condition  in  the  country 
to  which  they  were  transported,  as  described  by 
one  of  the  survivors,  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  sold  to  planters  for  a  term  of  years 
varying  from  four  to  seven.  Throughout  this 
period  of  serfdom  they  were  treated  with  the 
harshness  and  cruelty  which  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  a  state  of  slavery  ;  they  were  flogged 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters ;  if  they  deserted 
for  thirty  days,  a  year  was  added  to  their  servitude. 
In  a  word,  such  was  their  wretchedness,  says  one 
who  was  an  eye-witness  to  their  sufferings,  "  that 
they  were  often  forced  to  desperate  measures,  and 
to  make  away  with  themselves." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  although  these 
traffickers  in  human  blood  succeeded  in  escaping 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  for  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  vengeance  of  the  law 
at  length  overtook  them.  The  lower  orders  in 
Scotland  at  this  time  had  so  long  been  oppressed 
and  trodden  down  by  their  feudal  superiors,  that 
they  were  afraid  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance 
even  to  such  grievous  wrongs  as  these,  or  to 
appeal  to  the  law  for  redress.  It  is  in  evidence, 
that  parents  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  their 
children  from  the  kidnappers  were  menaced  with 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  were  so  terri- 
fied at  these  threats  that  they  abandoned  the 


attempt  in  despair.  It  was  almost  impracticable 
lor  them  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the 
local  law  courts  for  their  protection  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  where  a  father,  who  had  been 
robbed  of  his  son,  instituted  an  action  for  redress 
before  the  Lords  of  Session  against  a  scoundrel 
of  the  name  of  Burnett,  no  officer  in  Aberdeen 
could  be  induced  to  cite  him  to  appear  in  court. 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  their  own  folly  and  pre- 
sumption that  the  most  prominent  participants  in 
this  infamous  traffic  were  exposed  and  punished. 

One  of  their  victims  was  a  boy  named  Peter 
Williamson,  who  was  born  of  respectable  parents 
in  the  parish  of  Aboyne  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
was  kidnapped  in  Aberdeen  and  transported  to 
America,  along  with  a  number  of  other  abducted 
youths.  On  reaching  Philadelphia  they  were  sold 
at  sums  varying  from  £12  to  £20  a  piece,  so  that 
their  captors  must  have  realized  a  handsome  profit 
from  the  speculation. 

After  many  adventures  of  the  most  romantic 
kind,  including  a  long  captivity  among  the 
Indians,  Williamson  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1758,  having  been  discharged  from 
the  military  service  on  account  of  a  wound  in  his 
hand.  He  had  only  six  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
given  him  as  travelling  money,  when  he  started 
from  Plymouth  on  his  homeward  journey.  On 
reaching  York  he  was  enabled,  by  the  benevolent 
assistance  of  the  mayor,  to  print  a  narrative  of  his 
life  and  adventures,  entitled  "  French  and  Indian 
Cruelty  exemplified  in  the  Life  and  various 
Vicissitudes  of  Fortune  of  Peter  Williamson,  who 
was  carried  off  from  Aberdeen  in  his  Infancy  and 
sold  as  a  Slave  in  Pennsylvania."  Such  was  the 
interest  felt  in  this  publication,  that  a  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  the  first  three  weeks.  Pro- 
ceeding northwards,  he  sold  six  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  in  Newcastle,  and  wherever  he  went 
his  little  work  met  a  like  favourable  reception, 
so  that  the  author,  as  he  says,  "  began  to  think 
himself  happy  in  having  endured  these  misfortunes, 
a  recital  of  which  put  him  in  a  more  prosperous 
situation  than  he  had  ever  hoped  for  ;  and  having 
thus  procured  a  comfortable  subsistence,  the 
desire  of  hearing  some  account  of  his  parents 
induced  him  to  start  to  Aberdeen."  There  he 
arrived  in  June,  1758,  evidently  with  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  any  measures  to  obtain  satisfaction, 
but  actuated  merely  by  a  desire  to  turn  his  mis- 
fortunes to  profit,  as  he  had  done  in  other  places. 
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Exhibiting  himself  in  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  North  American  savages,  and  giving  repre- 
sentations of  their  gestures  and  war  whoop,  he 
attracted  crowded  houses  of  applauding  spectators, 
while  his  pamphlet  met  with  a  rapid  and  extensive 
circulation.  But  his  exposure  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  kidnapping  system  excited  the  wrath,  and 
probably  also  the  apprehensions,  of  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen  and  their  worthy  clerk-depute,  who, 
along  with  other  parties,  had  been  concerned  in 
the  traffic.  The  ill-starred  Peter  was  dragged 
before  their  tribunal  on  the  charge  of  having 
spread  "  a  scurrilous  and  infamous  libel  on  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  and  whole 
members  thereof."  He  was  at  once  found  guilty. 
The  criminating  pages  of  his  tract  were  ordered 
to  be  torn  out  and  "publicly  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  ;  the  town  officers  attending  and  pub- 
lishing the  cause  of  the  burning."  The  author 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  should  sign 
a  denial  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  was  then 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  and  banished 
from  the  city.  This  disgraceful  treatment  of  the 
man  whom  these  magistrates  had  so  deeply  injured 
in  former  days,  was  not  allowed  to  escape  with 
impunity.  He  found  sympathizing  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  who  assisted  him  to  obtain  justice 
against  these  local  tyrants.  An  action  was 
brought  by  him  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
complaining  of  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  the  corporation  of  Aberdeen;  and 
he  obtained,  January,  1762,  a  decision  awarding 
him  damages  to  the  amount  of  £100,  besides 
the  expenses  of  the  litigation,  "  for  which  the 
lords  declare  the  offenders  to  be  personally  liable, 
and  that  the  same  shall  be  no  burden  upon  the 
town  of  Aberdeen."  It  appears,  however,  that 
these  worthy  magistrates  contrived  to  evade  this 
part  of  the  decree  of  the  court,  and  that  they 
paid  no  part  either  of  the  damages  or  the  costs 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  crown 
to  have  instituted  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  individuals  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  kidnapping,  but  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  wretches  were  secured  by  a  certain 
act  of  indemnity.  They  were  still,  however, 
civilly  responsible  to  Williamson  for  their  shame- 
ful and  illegal  treatment  of  him,  and  he  accord- 
ingly raised  an  action  against  Bailie  Fordyce  and 
others  for  damages  on  account  of  his  abduction. 
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The  scoundrelism  of  the  men,  and  the  brutal 
manners  of  the  time,  are  strikingly  shown  by 
some  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  course 
of  this  second  litigation.  Having  obtained  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  process  from  court, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  friendly 
arbitration,  the  defenders  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  intoxicate  the  arbiter,  and  obtain  his  signature 
to  a  decision  in  their  favour.  The  arbiter  was 
the  sheriff-substitute  of  the  county.  It  appears 
they  began  to  ply  him  with  drink  at  eleven  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which 
he  was  to  give  his  decision.  At  two  he  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  "  sate 
close  drinking,  helter-skelter,  till  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  when  he  was  conveyed  home  dead 
drunk."  Next  morning,  shortly  after  nine  o'clock, 
"  a  large  dose  of  spirits,  white  wine,  and  punch, 
was  administered  to  him,  with  cooling  draughts 
of  porter  from  time  to  time."  After  dinner  he 
and  two  others  "  sat  down  to  ombre,  drinking 
at  the  same  time  helter-skelter  a  bottle  and  a  half 
of  Malaga,  a  mug  of  porter,  two  bottles  of  claret, 
and  a  mutchkin  and  a  half  of  rum  made  into 
punch."  After  these  potations  the  learned  sheriff 
pronounced  judgment,  and  retired  to  bed,  where 
he  lay  all  next  day  (Sunday)  "dead  drunk  and 
speechless."  The  judgment  thus  procured  was, 
however,  set  aside  by  the  supreme  court,  who  in 
December,  1768,  finally  awarded  to  Williamson 
£200  in  name  of  damages,  in  addition  to  the  costs 
of  his  litigation,  which  were  modified  to  one 
hundred  guineas.* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  the  magistrates  of 
a  city  like  Aberdeen  could  venture  to  treat,  in 
this  manner,  even  the  humblest  and  most  friendless 
individual.  But  the  truth  is,  that  at  this  period 
and  down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and  even 
later,  the  civil  authorities,  provided  they  kept  on 
good  terms  with  the  government,  were  virtually 
almost  irresponsible.  Lord  Cockburn  mentions 
that  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  1795,  six  or 
eight  baker  lads,  of  good  character  and  respectable 
though  humble  parentage,  being  a  little  jolly  one 
night,  were  making  a  noise  on  the  street.  This 
displeased  Mr.  James  Laing,  one  of  the  clerks  of 

*  Book  of  Bon  Accord,  pp.  8G-93 :  Memoir  of  Peter  Williamson. 
Williamson  was  the  projector  of  a  penny  post  for  Edinburgh  and  its 
suburbs,  and  was  also  the  originator  of  an  Edinburgh  Directory.  For 
many  years  he  kept  a  tavern  in  the  outer  hall  of  the  Parliament  House 
for  the  service  of  the  lawyers  and  litigants.  When  the  penny  post  was 
ultimately  taken  under  the  charge  of  the  government,  Peter  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension. 
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the  town  council  and  the  superintendent  of  such 
police  as  then  existed  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  the 
iads  apprehended  and  incarcerated.  As  they  did 
not  appear  next  morning  their  friends  became 
alarmed,  and  applied  to  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  a 
zealous  partizan  of  government,  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  young  men. 
On  making  inquiry  at  Laing,  Sir  Henry  was 
informed  that  he  need  give  himself  no  trouble 
about  them,  because  "  they  were  all  beyond  Inch- 
keith  by  this  time."  And  so  they  were.  Laing 
had  sent  them  on  board  a  tender,  in  Leith  Roads, 
which  he  knew  was  to  sail  that  morning.  This 
was  done  by  his  own  authority,  without  a  convic- 
tion, or  a  charge,  or  an  offence.  The  youths  had 
been  troublesome,  and  this  was  the  very  way  of 
dealing  with  such  people.  Such  proceedings, 
Lord  Cockburn  adds,  "  were  far  from  uncommon, 
especially  during  the  war,  when  the  navy  and 
the  army  were  convenient  receptacles  of  all  it 
was  comfortable  to  get  quit  of  summarily."  * 

Throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  country, 
though  the  feudal  jurisdictions  had  by  this  time 
been  abolished,  the  landed  proprietors  claimed  and 
exercised  almost  absolute  authority  over  their  de- 
pendents and  the  farm  labourers  on  their  estates, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  minute 
of  meeting  of  Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Dumfries 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1751.  After  banishing  from 
the  shire  three  persons,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
whose  offences  are  not  specified,  they  proceed  to 
say,  "The  justices  of  peace  considering  that,  not- 
withstanding of  the  former  regulations  and  Acts 
made  anent  servants'  fees,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  hiring  servants,  the  said  Acts  are  broken 
and  disregarded  to  the  great  hurt  and  prejudice 
of  the  tenants  and  land-labourers,  occasioned  by 
the  extravagant  humour  of  servants  by  reason  of 
the  great  plenty.  For  remedy  whereof  the  said 
justices,  to  the  effect  that  there  may  be  due  order 
and  regulation  anent  the  premisses  in  time  coming, 
do  ordain  and  enact  that  the  fees  of  servants  within 
this  shire,  from  and  after  the  term  of  Whitsunday 
next,  1751,  until  it  shall  be  thought  expedient  to 
make  new  regulations  concerning  the  same,  shall 
be  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

"  That  a  domestick  servant  man  who  can  plow, 
thatch,  mow  hay,  bind,  cart,  car,  and  harrow, 
and  work  all  husband  work,  and  is  an  ax-man 
for  all  husband  utensils,  shall  have  any  fee  agreed 

*  Cockburn's  Memorials  of  his  Time,  p.  97. 


upon  betwixt  his  master  and  him  not  exceeding 
£2  10s.  sterling  yearly,  or  £2  4s.  sterling  and 
two  pairs  of  shoes. 

"  Item,  that  a  barn  man  who  can  thrash  in  the 
winter  season,  herd  a  sufficient  hirsel  in  summer, 
and  can  lay  on  loads,  and  clean  carnages,  and 
is  capable  to  serve  at  kiln  and  miln,  shall  have 
any  fee  agreed  on  as  said  is,  not  exceeding 
£l  16s.  8c?.,  or  £l  lis.  8c?.  sterling  and  two  pairs 
of  shoes. 

"  Item,  a  young  man  who  can  lead  or  drive  the 
plough  in  winter,  or  herd  calves  or  stirks  in 
summer,  shall  have  any  fee  agreed  on  as  said  is, 
not  exceeding  18s.  4c?.  sterling  yearly,  or  13s.  4c?. 
sterling  and  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

"  Item,  a  strong,  sufficient  servant  woman  for 
barn,  byres,  shearing,  brewing,  baking,  washing, 
and  other  necessaries  within  and  about  the  house, 
shall  have  any  fee  agreed  on  as  said  is,  not  exceed- 
ing 30s.  sterling  yearly,  or  25s.  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes. 

"  Item,  a  lass  or  young  maid  who  can  spin  or 
card  in  the  winter  season  and  herd  in  summer 
shall  have  any  fee  agreed  on  not  exceeding  16s. 
8c?.  sterling  yearly,  or  13s.  4c?.  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes." 

It  is  evident  that  these  worthy  administrators 
of  justice  were  quite  well  aware  that  they  had 
fixed  the  wages  of  the  various  classes  of  servants 
below  the  market  rate,  and  that  consequently 
servants  would  ask,  and  masters  be  tempted  and 
constrained  to  give,  a  larger  remuneration.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  such  departure  from  the 
scale  which  they  had  prescribed,  it  was  declared 
that  if  any  master  should  give,  or  any  servant 
receive,  a  larger  fee  than  had  been  thus  fixed,  the 
contract  was  not  only  to  be  null  and  void,  but 
both  masters  and  servants  who  should  thus  "  pre- 
sume to  contravene  the  premisses  shall  be  liable 
in  two  pounds  Scots  each,  to  be  paid  to  the 
procurator-fiscal  upon  their  being  convicted." 
Moreover,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  attempt 
to  evade  these  stringent  enactments,  it  was  declared 
that  "  where  any  surplus  or  bounty,  such  as  grazing 
or  wintering  of  nolt  or  sheep,  shoes,  shirt,  linen 
apron,  or  any  other  additional  bounty  whatsoever, 
shall  be  given  or  received  by  any  master  or 
servant  more  than  what  is  particularly  above 
appointed,  the  same  shall  be  accounted  a  transgres- 
sion of  this  Act,  and  the  parties  transgressing 
fined  and  punished  conform  thereto  as  above." 
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These  worshipful  justices,  however,  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  probability  that  there  might  be 
"private  pactions  and  underhand  dealings  between 
masters  and  servants,"  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obtain  any  knowledge.  For  the 
encouragement,  therefore,  of  spies  and  informers, 
they  "  declared  and  ordained "  that  one-half  of 
the  fine  exacted  from  transgressors  should  be  paid 
to  the  informer. 

It  was  alleged,  also,  that  great  inconvenience 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  servants  "  feeing  at 
any  term  they  please,  and  by  their  feeing  for 
less  than  one  full  year."  To  prevent  "  such 
inconveniences  for  the  time  to  come,"  it  was 
"  enacted  and  ordained  "  that  engagements  should 
not  be  for  less  than  a  year ;  that  masters  should 
have  authority  to  retain  a  servant  for  that  period 
under  penalty  of  a  fine ;  and  that  they  should  not 
have  power  to  turn  off  a  servant  for  one  year  after 
feeing.  But  as  it  was  added  that  they  might  do 
so  "  when  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown  before 
some  of  the  justices,"  while  no  such  condition  was 
prescribed  for  the  protection  of  the  servant,  it  is 
evident  that  these  sapient  legislators  were  pre- 
pared to  use  "divers  weights  and  measures" 
in  dealing  out  justice  between  master  and 
servant. 

A  regulation  still  more  unjust  and  oppressive 
wound  up  the  code.  "  Whereas,"  it  was  added, 
"  there  is  a  great  penury  of  good  servants,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  frequently  much  inclined  to 
idleness,  and  both  men  and  women  servants  very 
often  leave  their  service  and  keep  themselves  idle 
without  any  visible  lawful  employment ;  for  pre- 
venting all  which  inconveniences  for  the  future 
the  said  justices  hereby  enact  and  ordain,  that  no 
persons  who  have  been  in  the  use  of  hiring  them- 
selves as  domestic  servants  to  husbandmen  or 
labourers  of  the  field  shall  betake  themselves  to 
any  other  employment,  without  a  license  from  the 
justices,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings 


sterling,  besides  being  liable  to  be  obliged  to  serve 
as  a  domestic  servant  for  the  space  of  a  year  to 
any  person  who  shall  apply  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  any  person  want  a 
labouring  servant,  either  man  or  woman,  and  can 
discover  any  person  fit  for  service  not  engaged, 
who  is  not  following  some  lawful  business,  or 
who  has  been  formerly  a  domestic  servant,  and 
who  has  not  yet  got  a  license  to  employ  him  or 
herself  otherways,  upon  a  complaint  thereof  to 
any  one  justice  of  the  peace  any  such  servant 
shall  be  obliged  to  enter  home  to  such  master 
desiring  him  or  her,  or  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
security  for  his  or  her  appearance  at  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions  to  be  tried  and  punished  in 
terms  of  the  Act." 

To  crown  all :  "  the  said  justices  enact  and 
ordain  that  all  persons  who  have  been  ordinary 
servants,  or  are  in  any  capacity  or  ability  to 
serve,  both  men  and  women,  older  and  younger, 
and  are  not  presently  in  service,  that  they 
immediately  apply  themselves  thereto,  and  fee 
themselves  to  such  persons  as  have  occasion  for 
them,  not  exceeding  the  said  fees  and  wages 
above  mentioned,  otherways  to  be  reported  and 
holden  as  vagabonds,  and  punished  as  such." 

It  is  significantly  added,  "  that  the  above 
regulations  shall  not  be  extended  to  Annandale 
or  the  Five  Kirks  of  Eskdale,  where,  because  of 
their  vicinity  to  England,  different  rules  are 
necessary  to  be  observed."  It  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  agricultural  labourers  and  servants, 
on  the  Borders,  would  submit  to  such  unjust 
attempts  to  abridge  their  wages  and  restrict  their 
personal  liberty,  when  by  merely  crossing  a  small 
stream  they  could  escape  from  the  yoke  of  bond- 
age which  their  superiors  strove  to  fasten  upon 
their  necks.* 

*  Transactions  and  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  for 
Session  1864-65. 
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After  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  Scottish  affairs 
were  usually  administered  by  some  powerful  noble 
connected  with,  or  friendly  to,  the  government. 
The  duke  of  Argyll  wielded  this  influence  until, 
on  the  disgrace  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
and  the  ascendancy  at  court  of  Mrs.  Masham, 
Maccallianmore  was  summarily  deprived  of  all  his 
offices,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  The  cloud  of  royal  displeasure, 
however,  was  soon  dispelled,  and  his  grace  became 
once  more  the  virtual  viceroy  of  Scotland.  During 
the  period  when  the  duke  of  Argyll  had  lost  the 
favour  of  the  court,  the  Scottish  influence  was 
exercised  by  a  party  called  the  Squadrone,  whose 
ministerial  leader  was  the  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  But  his  grace 
having  been  suspected  of  conniving  at  the  malt- 
tax  riots  in  1725,  he  was  dismissed,  and  a  suc- 
cessor was  not  appointed  to  his  office.  The 
Scottish  secretaryship  was  nominally  restored  by 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Selkirk  in  1731 ;  but 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  last  person  who 
held  the  office,  resigned  it  after  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  it  has  never  again  been 
revived.  From  this  time  onward  it  was  the  custom 
to  hand  over  the  management  of  Scottish  affairs 
to  some  member  or  powerful  adherent  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  day  ;  and  for  many  years  John,  second 
duke  of  Argyll,  and  his  brother  and  ultimately 
his  successor,  Archibald,  Lord  Islay,  ruled  with 
supreme  authority  in  Scotland.  On  the  death  of 
Duke  Archibald,  a  spirited  attempt  was  made  by  a 
number  of  the  Scottish  peers  to  free  their  elections 


from  the  dictation  of  the  court  and  government. 
The  earl  of  Dysart  was  first  recommended  by  a 
circular  letter  from  Lord  North  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  sixteen  representative  peers,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  duke ;  but  objections  having 
been  made  to  him  among  the  ministerial  phalanx, 
the  earl  of  Stair  was  proposed  in  his  stead,  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Sandwich.  In  opposition  to  the 
nominee  of  the  government,  the  independent  party 
determined  to  support  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  at 
the  election  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1771.  A 
majority  of  the  peers  who  were  present  voted  for 
that  nobleman  ;  but  the  signed  lists  of  those  who 
were  absent  gave  such  a  preponderance  to  the  earl 
of  Stair,  that  he  was  returned  by  a  majority  of 
nine.  The  earl  of  Selkirk  protested  against  this 
return,  upon  the  ground  of  the  open  interference 
in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  government 
by  their  circular  letters,  which,  though  limited  to 
an  expression  of  good  wishes  for  their  favourite 
candidate,  were  in  reality  regarded  as  imperative 
mandates  by  all  who  expected  favours  from  the 
administration.  Lord  Selkirk's  protest  was  ad- 
hered to  by  thirteen  other  noblemen,  with  the 
duke  of  Buccieuch  at  their  head.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  temporary  ebullition  of  feeling ;  and 
after  Henry  Dundas  was  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  Scottish  affairs,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people  alike  submitted  patiently  to  the  yoke. 

The  English  members  of  Parliament  were  not 
unfrequently  more  indifferent  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  Scotland  than  even  the  government. 
When  the  fourth  duke  of  Hamilton  was  created  an 
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English  peer  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Duttonand  Duke 
of  Brandon,  the  Lords  refused  to  allow  him  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  on  the  plea  that  no 
peer  of  Scotland  could  after  the  Union  be  created 
a  peer  of  England  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  great  many  years,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  being  given  in  favour  of  his  claim,  that 
this  right  was  conceded  to  the  eighth  duke.  A 
similar  hostile  feeling  was  exhibited  on  various 
other  occasions.  In  December,  1775,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Mountstuart,  but  the  non- 
attendance  of  members  prevented  it  from  receiving 
proper  attention  and  discussion  at  that  time.  It 
was  laid  aside  for  some  months,  and  at  length  the 
second  reading  was  appointed  for  the  20th  of 
March,  1776.  The  measure  met  with  a  keen 
opposition  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  it  would 
incur,  and  the  addition  it  would  make  to  the 
already  overgrown  authority  of  the  crown.  In 
vain  did  the  supporters  of  the  bill  urge  the  utility 
of  a  militia  as  a  national  defence,  and  the  injustice 
of  refusing  to  Scotland  its  proper  share  in  this 
national  institution.  On  a  division  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  112  votes  to  95,  the 
ministers  being  in  the  minority. 

In  1778  a  portion  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England  then 
laboured  were  repealed.  The  Act  did  not  extend 
to  Scotland  ;  but  as  the  Papists  in  that  country 
were  subjected  to  even  more  severe  restrictions 
than  their  brethren  in  England,  and  had  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  government  and  the 
legislature  by  their  loyal  and  peaceable  behaviour, 
they  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  similar  relief. 
Several  influential  Scottish  members  of  Parliament 
not  only  expressed  their  earnest  wish  that  the 
indulgence  might  be  extended  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  own  country,  but  intimated 
their  intention  to  bring  in  a  relief  bill  during  the 
ensuing  session.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time 
when  the  measure  was  proposed,  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  a  motion  to 
petition  against  it.  But  a  spirit  of  a  different 
kind  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  country. 
A  pamphlet  was  published,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  were  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  its  adherents  were  repre- 
sented as  the  disturbers  of  all  states,  and  the 
common  enemies  of  mankind.     This  pamphlet 


was  printed  by  thousands  at  a  time,  and  was 
industriously  circulated  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  Lowlands.  A  number  of  the  subordinate 
church  courts  adopted  a  course  quite  opposed  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  Assembly.  The  provincial 
Synod  of  Glasgow  passed  a  resolution,  expressing 
their  determination  to  oppose  any  bill  that  might 
be  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  Other  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  followed  the  example,  denouncing 
the  divine  vengeance  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  those  who  should  attempt  to  alter 
the  old  penal  statutes  against  Papists.  The  "drum 
ecclesiastic  "  was  beaten  furiously  by  not  a  few  of 
the  most  popular  preachers,  and  the  pulpit  resounded 
with  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  the  church  and 
the  coming  of  antichrist.  This  agitation  was 
mainly  directed  at  the  outset  by  certain  zealots 
in  Edinburgh,  chiefly  shopkeepers  and  mechanics, 
who  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Protestant  Interest,  and  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  all  who  coincided  in 
their  opinions.  The  great  body,  indeed,  of  the 
common  people  of  Scotland  heartily  responded  to 
these  appeals,  and  expressed  their  resolution  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  the  proposals  to  remove  any 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  these  agitators  were  honest 
bigots,  whose  sole  object  was  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  which  they  believed  to  be  endangered 
by  the  proposed  indulgence  shown  to  Romanists. 
The  inflammatory  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  news- 
paper letters  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
kindled  so  fierce  a  flame  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
became  seriously  alarmed  ;  and  the  principal  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion  thought  it  necessary  to 
request  the  government  to  lay  aside,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  intention  to  extend  to  them  the  same 
relief  as  had  been  granted  to  their  brethren  in 
England.  They  also  published  in  the  newspapers 
a  copy  of  the  representation  which  they  had  made 
to  the  ministry,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  their 
fellow-countrymen  that  they  were  anxious  to 
remove  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  their  own 
account,  and  to  submit  to  any  restrictions  rather 
than  be  the  means  of  raising  a  disturbance  in 
the  country.  But  the  excitement  had  gone  too 
far  to  be  calmed  by  any  concessions  or  promises 
of  submission,  and  the  Protestant  associations  deter- 
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mined  to  continue  their  agitation  against  the 
Romanists  and  their  friends. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  1779, 
copies  of  the  following  letter  were  dropt  in  the 
streets,  lanes,  and  closes  of  Edinburgh  : — "  Men 
and  brethren,  whoever  shall  find  this  letter  will 
take  it  as  a  warning  to  meet  at  Lcith  Wynd  on 
Wednesday  next,  in  the  evening,  to  pull  down 
the  pillar  of  Papacy  lately  erected  there."  Signed 
"  A  Protestant."  A  postscript  was  added  — 
"  Please  to  read  this  carefully,  keep  it  clean,  and 
drop  it  somewhere  else.  For  King  and  Country 
— Unity."  The  summons  was  generally  obeyed. 
On  the  night  specified  (February  2),  a  mob 
assembled  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  in 
the  letter  :  to  pull  down  the  pillar  of  Popery,  the 
building  inhabited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
which  contained  a  room  intended  to  serve  as  a 
chapel,  but  not  yet  used  for  that  purpose.  They 
first  broke  the  windows,  and  then  burst  open  the 
doors  and  set  the  house  on  fire,  pillaging  and 
destroying  the  furniture.  They  next  attacked  the 
old  Roman  Catholic  chapel  situated  in  Blackfriars 
Wynd,  which  they  demolished,  breaking  in  pieces 
the  furniture,  and  destroying  or  carrying  off  a 
valuable  collection  of  books.  The  next  objects 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  rioters  were  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church  residing  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  on  whose  houses  and  property  they 
perpetrated  several  outrages.  Up  till  this  time 
these  disorders  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
any  attempt  to  restrain  or  punish  them  ;  but  when 
the  rioters  proceeded  to  assail  the  houses  of  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  and  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  the  well-known 
advocate,  who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  intended  relief  bill,,  they  met  with  a  check. 
The  friends  of  these  eminent  men,  hearing  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  prepared  to  repel  force  by 
force  ;  and  the  populace,  finding  the  houses  so 
well  defended,  dispersed  after  breaking  some 
windows.  A  body  of  dragoons  was  now  at 
length  called  out  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  but 
peace  was  not  entirely  restored  until  the  rabble 
were  assured  by  the  magistrates  that  the  govern- 
ment had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  proceeding 
with  the  relief  bill. 

Throughout  these  disgraceful  disturbances,  it 
was  evident  that  a  number  of  the  magistrates 
sympathized  with  the  feelings  and  designs  of 
the  mob.     The  provost  turned  out  of  the  city  | 
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a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  in  charge  of  a  press- 
gang,  who  offered  to  quell  the  riot,  and  re- 
fused to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleuch,  who  was  in  command  of  a  fencible 
regiment.  The  chief  magistrate,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  was  at  last  shamed 
into  issuing  a  proclamation  against  the  rioters  ; 
but  in  this  tardily  issued  document  he  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  many  well-meaning  people,  he 
could  assure  them  that  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
penal  statutes  against  Papists  in  Scotland  was 
totally  laid  aside,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  ex- 
pected the  citizens  would  avoid  connecting  them- 
selves in  future  with  any  tumultuous  assembly. 

A  Protestant  Association  had  been  formed  also 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  old  covenanting  spirit  was 
much  stronger  than  in  the  capital  ;  but  there 
was  no  Roman  Catholic  chapel  or  priest  there  on 
whom  the  public  could  wreak  their  fury.  The 
mob,  however,  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Bagnal, 
a  Staffordshire  manufacturer,  who  had  established 
a  flourishing  pottery  in  the  city,  and  who  was 
suspected  of  a  leaning  to  Popery.  They  were 
allowed  without  hindrance  to  destroy  his  property, 
and  in  addition,  they  grossly  insulted  him  and 
his  family,  and  drove  them  from  their  home. 

These  disgraceful  outrages  were  soon  after 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  Wilkes 
asked  the  Lord-advocate  Dundas,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whether  the  government  intended  to 
keep  the  promise  they  had  made  to  pass  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland. 
Dundas  replied  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  displayed  throughout 
Scotland,  it  had  been  resolved  to  defer  the  intro- 
duction of  any  measure  of  this  kind  until  the 
popular  prejudice  on  the  subject  should  have 
somewhat  subsided.  Shortly  after,  Burke  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Edinburgh,  praying  for  compensation  for  the 
damages  they  had  sustained,  and  for  future  pro- 
tection and  security  against  the  violence  of  the 
mob.  Their  petition  was  energetically  supported 
by  Charles  James  Fox,  who  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration  in  the  broadest  terms, 
and  insisted  that,  undeterred  by  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  popiilact,. 
Parliament  ought  at  once  to  carry  out  a  total 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  But  the  anti-papal  riots 
which  soon  after  took  place  in  England,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  proceedings  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  drew  away  public  attention  from  the 
comparatively  insignificant  outbreak  in  Scotland. 

The  addresses  and  resolutions  passed  against 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  in  Scotland  by 
ecclesiastical  courts — Established,  Secession,  and 
Relief — by  counties,  burghs,  towns,  parishes,  cor- 
porations, clubs,  and  private  societies,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pages,  entitled  "  Scotland's 
Opposition  to  the  Popish  Bill."  Dr.  Erskine,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  the  church,  for- 
warded a  copy  of  these  documents  to  Edmund 
Burke,  by  whom  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  introduced  into  Par- 
liament. The  reply  of  the  great  statesman,  though 
perfectly  respectful,  was  pungent  and  severe.  "  I 
am  by  choice,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  by  education, 
a  very  attached  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  as  far  from  my  wish  as,  I  thank 
God,  it  is  from  my  power,  to  persecute  you,  who 
probably  differ  from  me  in  a  great  many  points. 
I  wish  it  were  equally  out  of  my  power  to  per- 
secute any  Roman  Catholic.  I  keep  at  the  same 
time  my  just  weights  and  measures ;  and  as  I  do 
not  take  my  ideas  of  the  churches  of  France  and 
Italy  from  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh,  so  I  shall 
most  certainly  not  apply  to  the  Consistory  at 
Rome,  or  to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  for  the  doc- 
trines and  genius  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  May,  the 
subject  was  once  more  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  reverend  court.  But  the  decision  was 
different  from  that  which  had  been  adopted  at  the 
previous  meeting,  and  showed  that  the  members, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  had  been  greatly  affected  by 
the  popular  excitement  against  the  relaxation  of 
the  penal  laws.  The  principal  argument  urged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  relief  bill,  was  the  danger 
of  removing  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on 
the  supporters  of  a  system  which  had  ever  been 
hostile  both  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Prin- 
cipal Robertson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  speech 
which  surpassed  even  his  usual  ability  and 
eloquence,  urged  that  such  fears  were  unfounded. 
The  proposed  relief  bill,  he  said,  conferred  no 
political  power  or  privilege  upon  the  adherents 
of  the  Romish  church.  They  were  still  to  be 
excluded  from  all  public  office,  and  even  from  the 
franchise.    The  bill  would  merely  relieve  them 


from  a  state  of  proscription,  and  confer  upon  them 
the  right  to  purchase,  hold,  and  dispose  of  pro- 
perty. "  But,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  in  legislation 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  for  whom  the  laws 
are  made  should  be  attended  to  with  care.  One 
of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  declared  that  he 
had  framed  for  his  fellow  citizens,  not  the  best 
laws,  but  the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear. 
The  Divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating 
his  dispensations  to  the  frailty  of  his  subjects, 
gave  to  the  Israelites  for  a  season  statutes  which 
were  not  good.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  respectable ;  and  in  their  present  excited 
mood,  they  required  to  be  soothed  rather  than 
irritated."  "  Impressed  with  these  feelings,"  he 
continued,  "  I  represented  to  the  government  the 
alarm  which  had  spread  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  that  nothing  but  the  relinquishing 
the  bill  would  calm  and  appease  it.  I  thought 
the  procuring  relief  to  a  handful  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
offence  that  would  be  given  to  the  whole  country, 
and  therefore  sacrificed  my  own  private  senti- 
ments to  the  public  good." 

At  the  close  of  a  protracted  discussion,  the 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  inexpedient  and  dangerous, 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
bill,  but  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  the  law- 
less violence  of  the  mob  was  matter  of  shame  and 
disgrace. 

At  this  period  great  alarm  was  excited  along 
the  sea-coast  of  Scotland  by  the  ravages  of  the 
celebrated  Paul  Jones.  This  adventurer  was  by 
birth  a  Scotchman — the  son  of  a  John  Paul,  who 
was  gardener  at  Arbigland  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took  to  the  sea  ;  and 
having  acquired  considerable  nautical  skill  and 
experience,  he  obtained  in  succession  the  command 
of  several  trading  vessels,  in  which  he  made 
repeated  successful  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  1773  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Virginia, 
where  his  eldest  brother  had  settled  as  a  planter. 
Here  he  lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  colonies.  Paul  Jones  immediately 
offered  his  services  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution, 
which  were  readily  accepted.  Having  received  a 
commission  from  the  confederate  states,  he  cruised 
for  some  time  among  the  West  India  islands,  and 
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captured  a  considerable  number  of  British  mercan- 
tile vessels.  In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  Congress 
sent  him  to  France,  in  order  to  submit  to  the 
French  government  a  plan  for  the  construction  of 
a  naval  armament  which  should  attack  the  mercan- 
tile navy  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
On  reaching  Paris  Jones  was  received  with  high 
marks  of  respect,  and  through  the  influence  of 
Franklin  and  the  other  commissioners  from  the 
American  congress,  who  were  then  at  the  court 
of  France,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  French 
ship  of  war,  named  the  Ranger,  sailing  under 
American  colours.  With  this  vessel  he  sailed  in 
April,  1778,  for  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  as  he  well  knew,  were  then,  owing  to  the 
long  continuance  of  peace,  in  a  defenceless  state. 
Sailing  round  the  Land's  End,  he  ran  along  the 
western  coast  to  the  Solway  Frith,  finding,  as  he 
expected,  the  smaller  ports  along  the  shores  of 
Cumberland  and  Galloway  quite  unprotected.  He 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  near  to  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  plundered  the  mansion  of  the  earl 
of  Selkirk  on  Mary's  Isle.  It  is  alleged  that  his 
intention  was  to  seize  the  earl,  who,  however, 
was  fortunately  absent,  and  to  keep  him  as  a 
hostage  for  the  better  treatment  of  American 
prisoners.  Jones  declared  that  the  house  was 
plundered  by  his  men  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  afterwards  returned  the  silver-plate  which  they 
had  carried  off.  He  next  made  a  descent  by  night 
on  the  Cumberland  coast,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  firth,  at  the  little  town  of  Whitehaven,  where 
he  captured  two  forts,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  burnt  one  or  two  vessels  in  the  harbour.  For 
some  time  this  piratical  adventurer  cruised  up 
and  down  the  firth  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Clyde,  alarming  the  whole  coast  and  interrupting 
the  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  The  people 
qlong  the  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  coasts  applied 
to  the  government  for  arms  and  ammunition  to 
repel  these  attacks  of  the  marauders,  but  met  with 
a  refusal.  The  ministry  were,  in  consequence, 
severely  censured  by  the  opposition,  since  they 
would  neither  defend  the  country  from  outrage 
nor  furnish  the  people  with  the  means  of  defending 
themselves.  In  the  end  Jones  returned  to  Brest 
with  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  boasted  that  with 
his  single  ship  he  had  spread  alarm  throughout 
the  whole  north-western  coast  of  England  and 
the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

In  the  summer  of  1779  Jones  obtained  from 


the  French  government  the  command  of  a  ship 
called  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Franklin  he  was  joined  by  a  vessel 
called  the  Alliance,  both  of  them  manned  by 
desperadoes  belonging  to  France,  America,  and 
other  countries.  The  object  for  which  he  was 
intrusted  with  these  ships  was  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  east  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
to  repeat  there  the  attacks  which  he  had  made  on 
the  western  shores.  In  this  cruise  he  spread 
terror  along  all  the  defenceless  parts  of  the  eastern 
counties,  from  Flamborough  Head  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay.  In  the  month  of  September  he 
entered  the  Firth  of  Forth,  advancing  beyond 
the  island  of  Inchkeith,  and  threw  the  town  of 
Leith  into  great  alarm.  His  design  was  supposed 
to  have  been  to  burn  the  shipping  there,  and  to  lay 
the  capital  under  contribution.  Prompt  measures 
had,  however,  been  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  the  erection  of  batteries  and  the 
mustering  of  sailors,  so  that  any  attack  made  upon 
the  seaport  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
unsuccessful.  But  a  strong  westerly  wind  drove 
the  privateers  out  of  the  firth,  and  prevented  the 
attempt  from  being  made.  On  leaving  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  Jones  continued  to  cruise  along  the 
Northumbrian  and  Yorkshire  shores,  with  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  merchant  vessels  from  the 
Baltic.  These  vessels  were  under  the  convoy  of 
the  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  both 
of  which  vessels  he  encountered  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  consorts,  and  after  a  desperate  and  pro- 
tracted engageznent,  captured  them  just  in  time  to 
save  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  men.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  so  much  injured  in  the  fight, 
that  she  sunk  a  few  minutes  after  the  Serapis  had 
struck  her  flag.  The  convoy,  however,  were 
enabled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbours  along  the 
coast,  and  they  all  escaped.* 

In  1784  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr.  Dundas 
that  the  estates  of  the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentry, 
which  had  been  forfeited  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1745  should  be  restored.  The  Parlia- 
ment, as  representing  public  opinion,  was  now 
disposed  to  deal  much  more  leniently  with  the 
men  who  had  perilled  life  and  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  than  the  court  and 
the  government  had  shown  themselves  towards 

•  Paul  Jones  afterwards  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  campaign  on  the  Liman  in  178K.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1792. 
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the  insurgents  in  the  previous  insurrection.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  had  been  treated 
with  great  severity.  A  body  of  commissioners, 
nearly  all  of  them  Englishmen,  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  law  and  customs  of  Scotland,  were 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  "  to  inquire 
of  the  estates  of  certain  traitors  and  of  popish 
recusants,  and  of  estates  given  to  superstitious 
uses,  in  order  to  raise  money  out  of  them  for  the  use 
of  the  public."  The  main  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment was  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  It  would  seem 
from  the  terms  of  the  Act,  which  displayed  gross 
ignorance  of  Scottish  law,  that  the  commissioners 
were  expected  to  dispose  of  the  forfeited  estates  at 
a  stroke,  and  to  realize  at  once  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale.  They  speedily  discovered,  however,  that  the 
code  of  law  and  the  legal  form  of  procedure,  north 
of  the  Tweed,  differed  widely  from  the  rules  and 
customs  of  English  legal  procedure.  The  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  had  previously  incurred  heavy 
penalties  on  account  of  their  neglect  or  refusal,  as 
suspected  persons,  to  deliver  themselves  up  before 
a  certain  day  previous  to  their  rising  in  arms. 
This  penalty  fell  to  be  exacted  by  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  classes  of  forfeiture. 
The  Court  of  Session  next  intervened,  and  admitted 
the  preferable  claims  of  creditors  and  others  who 
had  a  patrimonial  interest  in  the  forfeited  estates  ; 
and  on  the  application  of  these  claimants  they 
granted  sequestration  of  the  lands,  at  the  same 
time  appointing  factors  to  receive  the  rents  for 
the  benefit  of  such  persons,  in  the  first  instance. 
The  commissioners  were  angry  at  these  impedi- 
ments, which  they  did  not  understand,  and  found 
themselves  utterly  powerless  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.  They 
appealed  to  the  government  for  increased  powers, 
and  bitterly  complained  that  they  were  prevented 
from  discharging  their  duty  by  a  body  calling 
itself  the  Court  of  Session,  which  exercised  so 
much  authority  in  Scotland  that  the  commissioners 
found  it  impossible  to  put  their  orders  in  force. 

Some  of  these  claims  were  probably  fictitious 
or  exaggerated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
not  a  few  of  them  were  genuine  and  legal.  The 
government,  however,  proposed  to  deal  with  them  in 
a  mass,  in  the  most  summary  manner.  A  bill  was 
forthwith  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose 


of  setting  aside  the  claims  of  creditors  and  others 
on  the  forfeited  estates,  as  if  the  government  of  the 
day  had  an  undoubted  right  to  administer  justice 
and  to  decide  law-suits  in  Scotland. 

The  Court  of  Session  at  this  juncture  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  defend  their  own  rights  and 
privileges,  and  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  judicatories.  They  represented  that,  by 
the  treaty  of  Union,  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
secured  in  the  possession  of  their  own  ancient 
national  laws,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
courts  by  which  these  laws  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered was  in  like  manner  guaranteed.  They  main- 
tained that  the  institution  of  a  new  administrative 
body  like  the  commissioners,  intrusted  with  abso- 
lute power  over  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  country,  and  yet  not  bound  to  regulate  their 
decisions  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  was  in  itself 
unconstitutional,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Union.  As  an  aggravation  of  this  high- 
handed and  unwarrantable  procedure,  they  men- 
tioned that  they  had  never  been  consulted  about 
this  bill,  and  had  only  accidentally  heard  of  its 
contents  in  time  to  enable  them,  as  guardians  of 
the  law,  to  protest  against  it. 

This  spirited  and  well-founded  remonstrance 
proved  unavailing.  The  bill,  though  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Islay,  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  eighty-two  to 
seventy-six.  It  conferred  upon  the  commissioners 
full  powers  to  dispose  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and 
to  give  effect  to  the  claims  of  creditors  as  in  the 
administration  of  the  bankrupt  law.  The  seques- 
trations granted  by  the  Court  of  Session  were 
annulled,  and  the  persons  claiming  under  them  a 
share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  were  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  persons 
under  the  revenue  law  contumaciously  withhold- 
ing property  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  judges,  however, 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  an  appeal  was  permitted 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  to  a 
court  of  delegates  composed  of  members  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

Even  this  high-handed  proceeding,  however, 
did  not  prevent  further  impediments  from  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  commissioners.  When 
the  Court  of  Session  could  no  longer  support  the 
claims  of  the  friends  of  the  forfeited  Jacobites  by 
means  of  decrees  of  sequestration,  they  tried  a 
new  device  in  the  form  of  exceptions,  which 
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declared  that  these  insurgents  had,  previous  to 
the  rebellion,  ceased  to  be  the  real  owners  of  the 
estates,  and  had  executed  conveyances  of  the  lands 
in  favour  of  their  children  and  others.  The  per- 
plexed and  harassed  commissioners  complained 
that  so  far  was  this  new  device  carried,  that  in 
various  instances  the  estates  were  declared  to 
belong  to  more  pretended  owners  than  one.  The 
estates  of  Seaforth,  for  example,  were  adjudged 
by  one  decree  to  belong  in  full  and  absolute  right 
to  Kenneth  M'Kenzie  of  Assynt  ;  by  another,  to 
William  Martin  of  Harwood  ;  by  a  third,  to  Hugh 
Wallace  of  Inglestown.  There  were  four  of  these 
pseudo-claimants  for  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  no  less  than  five  for  those  of  Viscount 
Kenmure. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions  thrown  in 
their  way  by  Scottish  law  and  public  feeling,  the 
commissioners  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  lands 
in  dispute  at  apparently  fair  prices.  The  fine 
estates  of  Lord  Panmure,  comprising  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  old 
earls  of  Crawford,  brought  £60,400  sterling.  The 
rich  lands  of  the  Setons,  earls  of  Wintoun  in 
East  Lothian,  were  sold  at  £50,482,  and  Lord 
Kilsyth's  at  £16,000.  A  few  months  later  the 
earl  of  Southesk's  estates  in  Forfarshire  brought 
£51,549  ;  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Keiths,  earls  marischal,  were  sold 
for  £45,333  ;  the  earl  of  Linlithgow's,  near  Fal- 
kirk, for  £18,769  ;  Stirling  of  Keir's  for  £16,450  ; 
Thriepland  of  Fingask's  for  £9606  ;  and  Pater- 
son  of  Bannockburn's  for  £9671.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  three  years,  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
forfeited  estates  were  disposed  of.  The  estates  of 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  John,  earl  of  Mar, 
realized  £36,000.  Those  of  Macdonald  of  Sleat, 
the  chief  of  the  powerful  clan  Colla,  brought 
£21,000;  and  those  of  Lord  Burleigh  £12,610. 

Nearly  all  these  estates  were  purchased  by  a 
speculative  company  in  London  entitled  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Undertakers  for  Raising 
the  Thames  Water  in  York  Buildings,"  but.  com- 
monly called  "  The  York  Buildings  Company." 
The  efforts  of  this  association  to  turn  to  a  pro- 
fitable account  the  extensive  estates  of  which  they 
had  become  the  owners,  were  completely  baffled 
by  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Scottish  people  at 
large,  by  whom  they  were  regarded  as  aliens  and  | 
intruders.  They  were  involved  in  endless  law- 
suits with  persons  claiming  a  patrimonial  interest  ' 


in  the  forfeited  lands,  and  "  there  seemed  to  be 
a  tacit  combination  through  the  community  to 
inclose  the  property  with  a  network  of  debts, 
burdens,  and  old  family  settlements,  through  the 
meshes  of  which  the  commissioners  could  only 
extract  fractional  portions.  The  lawyers  had  the 
triumph  of  seeing  that  the  plan  to  sell  property 
held  under  the  complex  tenure  of  Scottish  feudality, 
like  contraband  merchandise,  proved  a  failure ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  read- 
justing the  estates,  in  the  new  hands  to  which  they 
passed,  to  the  dominion  of  the  old  feudal  rules." 
In  the  end  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  purchase- 
money  found  its  way  into  the  national  treasury. 
When  the  commissioners  closed  their  accounts 
in  March,  1725,  it  appeared  that  there  was  in 
their  hands  a  sum  of  £411,082  sterling,  from 
which,  however,  was  to  be  deducted  no  less  than 
£303.995  of  debts  sanctioned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  for  which  they  had  issued  debentures, 
and  £26,120  of  grants  from  the  crown  to  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  rebel  lords  and  gentry. 
There  thus  remained  of  the  money  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  estates,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
commission,  the  sum  of  £84,043  17s.  5d.,  while 
properties  to  the  yearly  value  of  £2594  remained 
undisposed  of.  In  the  end  only  £1107  was  paid 
into  the  treasury,  and  this  petty  sum  was  all  that 
accrued  to  the  public  from  the  destruction  of  fifty 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  families  of  Scot- 
land. But  when  the  York  Buildings  Company 
became  insolvent,  and  the  forfeited  estates  were 
once  more  offered  for  sale,  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  purchased  for  behoof  of  their  former  owners. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
government  took  warning  from  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  "  raise  money  for  the  public  good"  out 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Jacobite  lords  and 
chiefs  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715 ;  and, 
no  doubt  largely  influenced  by  Dundas,  who  had 
a  patriotic  affection  for  his  native  country,  they 
now  brought  in  a  bill  to  authorize  the  restoration 
of  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  last  effort  to  restore 
the  ancient  dynasty.  It  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  without  opposition,  and  though  it  met 
with  some  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was  carried  and 
received  the  royal  assent. 

The  estates  thus  restored  to  the  families  of  the 
Jacobite  rebels  were,  as  a  whole,  much  less  exten- 
sive than  those  which  had  been  forfeited  on 
account  of  the  preceding  insurrection,   as  the 
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owners  of  the  former  were  inferior  in  social 
position  and  influence  to  the  heads  of  the  great 
houses  of  Seaforth,  Marischal,  Wintoun,  and  Pan- 
mure.  The  principal  supporters  of  Prince  Charles 
Stewart  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans — 
the  Camerons,  Frazers,  Macdonalds,  Macintoshes, 
and  Macleans — whose  estates,  though  extensive, 
were  at  that  time  of  comparatively  little  value. 
At  the  same  time  General  Drummond,  the  next 
heir  male  of  the  Drummond  family  after  the 
descendants  of  Viscount  Melfort  in  France,  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  the  ancient  inheritance 
forfeited  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  the 
notorious  brothers,  the  earl  of  Perth,  lord- 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  Secretary  Melfort,  fled 
to  the  continent,  and  held  office  in  the  mimic 
court  of  James  VII.  at  St.  Germains.* 

In  the  year  1787  a  curious  constitutional 
question  connected  with  the  position  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Scottish  peerage,  was  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the 
previous  recess  of  Parliament  two  of  the  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  Scotland — the  duke  of 
Queensberry  and  the  earl  of  Abercorn — were 
created  British  peers,  with  the  titles  of  Baron 
Douglas  and  Viscount  Hamilton.  The  question 
immediately  arose  whether  they  could  continue  to 
sit  in  the  House  in  their  previous  representative 
capacity.  The  treaty  of  Union  is  silent  on  this 
subject,  and  the  only  precedent  was  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  Athole,  who  in  1736,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  elected  peers  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded by  inheritance  to  the  English  barony  of 
Strange,  but  did  not  resign  his  place  as  a  Scottish 
representative.  The  question  was  brought  before 
the  House  on  the  5th  of  February  by  Viscount 
Stormont,  who  moved  that  their  lordships  should 
be  summoned  on  the  13th  to  consider  the  two 
new  patents  in  a  committee  of  privileges.  On 
that  day  he  moved  that  the  two  Scottish  nobles, 
having  been  created  British  peers,  thereby  ceased 
to  sit  in  the  House  as  representatives  of  the  peer- 
age of  Scotland.  The  object  of  Lord  Stormont's 
motion  was  simply  to  cause  an  election  of  two 
new  Scottish  peers  to  be  made,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  duke  of  Queensberry  and  the 

*  The  descendants  of  the  earl  of  Perth  are  extinct ;  bnt  the  duke  de 
Melfort,  the  heir  and  representative  of  the  Melfort  branch,  quitted 
France  and  obtained  naturalization  in  Great  Britain.  The  earldom  of 
Perth  and  the  other  titles  of  the  family  were  restored  to  him  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1853,  but  the  efforts  of  his  lordship  to  obtain  the 
restitution  of  the  fine  e.-lates  of  the  fami'y  have  proved  unavailing. 


earl  of  Abercorn  had  died.  The  motion  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  Lord-chancellor  Thurlow, 
who  pleaded  the  precedent  of  the  duke  of  Athole, 
and  contended  that  the  two  new  British  peers 
ought  to  sit  in  the  same  manner.  Lord  Stormont, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  characters  of 
a  hereditary  British  and  a  Scottish  representative 
peer  were  incompatible,  and  that  the  parliamentary 
qualities  of  the  former  were  merged  and  absorbed 
in  the  qualities  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  support  of 
his  argument  he  adduced  the  decision  of  the 
House  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
created  Duke  of  Dover  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  declaring  that  a  peer  of  Scotland  claiming 
to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  by  virtue  of  a  patent 
passed  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  Scotland.  If  therefore,  he 
concluded,  a  peer  of  Scotland  under  the  circum- 
stances described  could  not  vote  at  the  election, 
so  neither  could  he  be  elected.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Lord  Loughborough,  but  was  opposed 
by  Lord-chancellor  Thurlow  and  the  earl  of 
Moreton.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was  carried  by 
6fty-two  votes  to  thirty-eight,  and  an  election 
was  ordered  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of  these  two 
nobles. 

Another  question  speedily  arose  out  of  this 
decision.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  earl  of  Hopetoun 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the  fact, 
that  at  the  election  of  the  two  representative  peers 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  two  noblemen  who 
had  been  created  peers  of  Great  Britain,  the  votes 
of  the  dukes  of  Gordon  and  Queensberry  had  been 
received,  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  in  January,  1709.  This  resolution 
declared  that  no  Scottish  nobleman  who  had  been 
created  a  British  peer  since  the  Union,  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  the  sixteen 
representative  peers  of  Scotland.  Lord  Hopetoun 
therefore  moved  that  this  rule  should  be  enforced, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  lord-registrar  of  Scotland  for  his 
guidance  in  all  future  elections.  The  duke  of 
Gordon  was  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time; 
but  the  duke  of  Queensberry  requested,  on  his 
own  behalf  and  that  of  his  brother  noble,  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  against  this  resolution.  His 
petition  was,  however,  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  resolution  referred  to  was  not  new,  but 
merely  an  old  one  which  it  was  proposed  to  put 
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in  force.  The  lord-chancellor  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  old  resolution,  and  contended  that 
a  resolution  of  either  house  of  Parliament,  though 
adopted  unanimously  in  one  house,  did  not  pos- 
sess the  authority  of  law.  He  further  reminded 
their  lordships  that  they  had  passed  another 
resolution  in  1711,  by  which  the  elevation  of  two 
Scottish  dukes,  Hamilton  and  Queensberry,  to  the 
rank  of  British  peers  was  declared  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. And  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  created  Duke  of  Brandon,  claimed 
his  seat  in  the  Upper  House  in  that  capacity,  his 
demand  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  limitation,  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  of  the  number  of  Scottish  peers  who 
were  to  have  seats  in  Parliament.  After  a  keen 
debate,  the  claim  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
five.  Thus  argued  Thurlow  of  these  two  resolu- 
tions, passed  within  three  years  of  each  other, 
the  first  took  away  their  votes  as  Scottish  peers, 
and  the  second  deprived  them  of  their  seats  as 
British  peers,  so  that,  as  far  as  parliamentary 
rights  and  privileges  were  considered,  they  must 
virtually  cease  to  be  peers  altogether.  The  reso- 
lution of  1711  had  been  recently  abolished,  not, 
however,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  but  by  a 
regular  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  three  estates.  The  chancellor 
proceeded  to  maintain  that,  if  the  resolution  of 
1709  was  to  become  binding,  this  could  only  be 
done  by  another  Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  if  any 
such  Act  should  be  proposed,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  other  circumstances  and  interests. 
For  example,  would  a  Scottish  peer,  who  had  been 
made  a  bishop,  on  that  account  lose  his  right  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  representative 
peers  of  Scotland  ? 

Lord  Kinnaird,  who  supported  Lord  Hopetoun's 
motion,  insisted  that  an  elective  peerage  was  a 
thing  entirely  novel  in  its  nature,  and  that  such 
a  system  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
earl  of  Moreton  contended  that  as  the  resolution  of 
1711,  debarring  Scottish  nobles  from  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  British  peers,  had  been  declared 
unjust,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  other  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  declared  unjust  also.  The  Act 
of  Union,  he  argued,  directed  that  the  sixteen 
elective  peers  of  Scotland  should  be  chosen  by  all 
the  Scottish  peers  to  be  the  representatives  of  their 
order  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  unjust  now  to  impose  restric- 


tions in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union.  The 
duke  of  Richmond  contended,  that  no  judicial 
court  ever  arrogated  authority  on  its  mere  motion 
to  repromulgate  a  judgment  delivered  many  years 
ago.  If  it  was  deemed  proper  or  necessary  to 
confirm  the  resolution  of  1709,  he  would  recom- 
mend that  this  should  be  done  in  a  regular  form 
by  bill,  which  would  remove  all  complaint  of 
unfair  dealing,  and  would  afford  those  who  con- 
ceived that  their  rights  were  infringed,  ample 
opportunity  of  proving  their  claims  during  the 
progress  of  the  bill  through  its  various  stages. 
Upon  a  division,  Lord  Hopetoun's  motion  was 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  and  the  lord- 
registrar  was  accordingly  ordered  not  to  take  the 
votes  of  Scottish  peers  who  had  become  peers 
of  Great  Britain.  By  a  subsequent  resolution, 
passed  in  June,  1793,  the  House  reversed  this 
decision,  and  sustained  the  right  of  the  duke  of 
Queensberry  and  the  earl  of  Abercorn  to  vote  ai 
the  election  of  representative  peers  for  Scotland, 
although  these  nobles  had  been  elected  British 
peers  since  the  Union  ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
been  the  rule  and  practice. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  lord-chancellor 
alluded  to  the  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  subject  was  formally  brought 
before  the  Lower  House.  By  the  ancient  law 
of  Scotland  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  were  not 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  Estates,  either  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  or  of  the  burghs.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  stipulated  in  one  of  the 
articles  in  the  Act  of  Union  that  there  should 
be  entire  reciprocity  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  their  mutual  benefits,  advantages,  rights,  and 
immunities.  Mr.  Francis  Charteris,  who  had  at 
this  time  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
representative  of  the  burghs  of  Haddington,  Dun- 
bar, Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Wemyss,  and  it  was  contended  that  Lord  Elcho, 
as  he  was  now  called,  had  by  the  old  law  of 
Scotland  become  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  accordingly, 
moved  on  the  23rd  of  May  "  that  a  new  writ 
should  be  made  out  for  the  Haddington  district 
of  burghs  in  the  room  of  Francis  Charteris, 
Esquire,  now  become  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  of 
Scotland."  The  journals  of  the  House  were 
searched  for  precedents.     There  it  was  found 
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that,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1708,  Lord  Haddo, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  discus- 
sion in  a  full  House,  had  been  declared  ineligible 
to  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again,  in  1755  the  election  of  Lord  Charles 
Douglas,  the  eldest  son  of  another  Scottish  peer, 
to  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  had 
been  declared  null  and  void.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Henry  Dundas,  and  other 
staunch  adherents  of  the  government,  contended 
that  these  precedents,  which  had  occurred  only  a 
short  time  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  when 
the  intentions  of  those  who  negotiated  that  set- 
tlement were  well  known,  ought  to  be  decisive 
of  the  present  case,  and  should  be  made  the  rule 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  House.  The 
reciprocity  of  benefits,  advantages,  rights,  and 
immunities,  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
might,  it  was  alleged,  be  maintained  in  its  true 
sense  without  any  infringement  of  the  ancient  and 
peculiar  usages  of  Scotland.  In  proof  of  this 
reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  Lord  Maitland, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  had 
been  elected  member  for  an  English  burgh ;  for  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  eldest  son  of 
a  Scottish  peer  might  sit  for  an  English  county  or 
burgh,  as  well  as  that  the  eldest  son  of  an  English 
peer  might  represent  any  constituency  in  Scotland. 
The  motion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  Lord  Maitland,  by  Lord  Elcho  him- 
self, and  by  Lord  Beauchamp.  It  was  argued 
that  the  precedents  cited  did  not  apply  to  the 
present  case,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Elcho  was  not  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  peer  at  the  time  of  his  election 
as  member  for  the  Haddington  burghs,  and  there 
was  no  precedent  for  ejecting  from  the  House  of 
Commons  one  who  had  been  legally  elected,  and 
whose  father  had  succeeded  to  a  peerage  while 
Parliament  was  sitting.  The  opponents  of  the 
motion  also  quoted  Bishop  Burnet,  to  prove  that 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commons  in  1708 
was  carried  by  a  combination  between  the  court 
and  the  Whigs,  who,  according  to  the  bishop, 
"  unblushingly  decided  elections  without  regard 
to  justice,  or  any  other  consideration  but  their 
own  party  feelings  against  the  Tories."  But 
though  these  and  other  arguments  against  the 
motion  were  urged  with  great  warmth  by  Lord 
Maitland  and  his  two  supporters,  they  found  very 
few  in  the  House  who  were  disposed  to  divide 
witli  them,  and  at  the  close  of  the  debate  Sir 
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John  Sinclair's  motion  was  adopted  without  a 
division.  On  this  Lord  Elcho  resigned  his  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  the  Haddington 
district  of  burghs.  The  disability  thus  imposed 
upon  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  was  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  first  Keform  Bill. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  Scotland 
became  the  scene  of  a  religious  imposture  of  a 
kind  rarely  exhibited  in  that  country,  though  not 
uncommon  among  other  nations  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  An  artful  and  half-crazy 
fanatic,  named  Mrs.  Buchan,  gave  herself  out  as 
the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  contrived 
to  induce  a  number  of  persons  to  give  credit  to 
her  blasphemous  pretensions.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Elspetn  Simpson.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper  in  Banffshire,  and  was  born  about 
the  year  1740.  She  came  to  Glasgow  in  her 
twentieth  year,  engaged  first  in  service,  and  after- 
wards married  Robert  Buchan,  a  workman  in  a 
pottery  at  the  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow,  to  whom 
she  bore  several  children. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  she  first  laid  claim 
to  inspiration  ;  but  in  April,  1783,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  the 
Relief  church  at  Irvine,  and  by  her  artful  flattery 
and  fanatical  cant  she  managed  to  gain  him  over 
to  her  views.  She  soon  after  deserted  her  husband, 
went  to  Irvine,  and  became  an  inmate  of  Mr. 
White's  family.  His  wife  also  became  a  convert 
to  Mrs.  Buchan's  pretensions.  White  was  soon 
deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  on  account 
of  the  blasphemous  creed  which  he  had  adopted, 
but  continued  for  some  time  to  reside  in  Irvine, 
and  laboured  zealously  to  propagate  the  fanatical 
doctrines  which  he  had  been  taught  by  Mrs. 
Buchan.  A  number  of  converts,  some  of  them 
persons  of  education  and  good  position,  gathered 
around  the  pretended  prophetess  and  her  clerical 
disciple,  and  held  meetings,  often  in  the  night- 
time, at  which  they  sang  hymns  and  listened  to 
her  fanatical  ravings  and  White's  preaching. 
"  Lucky  Buchan,"  as  she  was  generally  called, 
now  gave  out  that  she  was  not  only  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  as  clothed  with  the  sun  and  with  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  and  that  Hugh  White  was 
the  man-child,  of  whom  she  had  been  delivered, 
and  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
She  even  pretended  that  she  could  confer  the  gilt 
of   inspiration    and    immortality  upon    all  her 
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followers  by  breathing  upon  them.  The  people 
of  Irvine  were  greatly  scandalized  both  at  her 
blasphemous  pretensions  and  at  the  unseasonable 
meetings  held  by  her  and  her  followers,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  though  untruly,  were  the  scenes 
of  licentious  revelries.  At  length  popular  indig- 
nation found  vent  in  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
house  where  Mrs.  Buchan  and  her  disciples  met. 
The  windows  and  furniture  were  broken  by  the 
mob,  who  would  have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
tremities but  lor  the  interposition  of  the  magis- 
trates. She  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the 
town,  and  early  one  morning  in  April  she  set  out, 
accompanied  by  several  of  her  devoted  adherents. 
The  magistrates  conducted  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  burgh,  and  with  some  difficulty  protected 
them  from  the  rabble,  who  pelted  them  with  mud 
and  stones.  The  Buchanites  quitted  Irvine,  de- 
claring that  it  would  shortly  be  consumed  with 
fire  for  casting  them  out,  and  with  the  belief  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  close  at  hand. 
Their  departure  was  so  sudden,  that  a  number  of 
them  left  their  houses  open  and  their  clothes  and 
moveables  exposed.  Some  of  them  were  in  carts 
and  some  on  horses,  but  most  of  them  on  foot. 
One  or  two  appeared  to  be  connected  with  the 
educated  classes  of  the  community,  but  the  dress  of 
the  great  majority  showed  that  they  belonged  to 
the  peasantry.  The  female  portion  of  the  pilgrims 
had  their  heads  bare  and  their  coats  kilted,  with 
a  bundle  containing  all  their  little  property 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief  and  tied  round  their 
waist.  They  walked  along  the  public  highway, 
singing  hymns  composed  by  White  and  set  to 
ballad  tunes.  The  country  people  gazed  at  them 
with  astonishment  as  they  passed,  in  some  cases 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  believing  that  nothing 
but  witchcraft  could  have  induced  the  Buchan- 
ites to  leave  their  friends  and  homes  to  follow  a 
crazed  woman,  who  looked  like  a  witch  as  she 
sat  in  front  of  a  cart,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 
pouring  out  disordered  ravings  mingled  with 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  sometimes  smoking  a 
tobacco  pipe. 

The  first  night  they  stopped  at  Kilmaurs,  where 
next  morning  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  White 
and  a  few  others,  who  had  lingered  behind,  pro- 
bably in  order  to  arrange  their  worldly  affairs. 
Proceeding  on  their  pilgrimage,  they  at  last  found 
a  resting-place  at  a  spot  called  New  Cample,  in 
the  parish  of  Closeburn,  where  for  a  season  they 
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took  up  their  abode,  to  wait  till  they  should  be 
more  assimilated  to  pure  spirit,  that  they  might 
ascend  like  angels  to  heaven.  While  sojourning 
at  this  place  the  Buchanites  were  joined  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  fiscal  of  Irvine,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Charles  Edward  Conyers,  an  Englishman,  who 
resigned  his  commission  in  his  Majesty's  service 
in  order  that  he  might  become  a  member  of  this 
saintly  society,  waiting  "  for  the  glorious  return 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."  A  few  persons 
also  from  the  Borders  cast  in  their  lot  with  this 
fanatical  company,  but  their  number  never  ex- 
ceeded fifty. 

At  first  the  Buchanites  took  up  their  residence 
in  a  barn ;  but  they  subsequently  erected  a  wooden 
house  for  their  accommodation,  which  the  people 
designated  "  Buchan  Ha'."  They  had  all  things 
in  common ;  and  the  property  of  a  few  of  their 
number,  who  were  in  easy  circumstances,  suf- 
ficed for  some  time  to  afford  them  a  scanty 
maintenance.  The  able-bodied  members  occasion- 
ally worked  for  the  neighbouring  farmers,  but 
without  remuneration — a  mode  of  action  which 
found  favour  with  the  penurious  and  greedy. 
White  preached  almost  daily,  and  Mrs.  Buchan 
generally  added  some  remarks  of  her  own.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  and  peasantry  at  first  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  witness  these  strange  exhibi- 
tions, and  to  listen  to  the  harangues  of  the  "  Man- 
child  "  and  the  "  Friend  Mother;"  but  they  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  blasphemy  and  profanity 
of  the  new  settlers,  and  on  one  occasion  they 
attacked  their  house,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  murdered  Mrs.  Buchan  if  they  had  found  her. 

The  conversion  of  Lieutenant  Conyers  made  a 
considerable  noise,  and  letters  of  inquiry  and 
adherence  poured  in  from  most  unlikely  quarters. 
The  Buchanites  could  number  among  their  cor- 
respondents at  least  one  countess,  and  several 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Although 
they  professed  such  eagerness  to  go  to  another 
world,  they  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  a  desire 
to  become  famous  in  this.  They  therefore  began 
vauntingly  to  publish  commendatory  letters  sent 
to  them  by  their  reverend  or  dignified  correspond- 
ents, and  to  print  their  notions  or  revelations  for 
general  circulation.  White  issued  from  the  press 
two  numbers  of  his  "  Divine  Dictionary  :  or  a 
Treatise,  indicted  by  Holy  Inspiration,  concerning 
the  Faith  and  Practice  of  that  People  (by  this 
world)  called  Buchanites,  who  are  actually  waiting 
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for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  and  who 
believe  that  they  also  shall  be  changed,  and 
translated  '  into  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  and  so  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord  ' 
(1  Thess.  iv.  17).  '  And  there  appeared  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars '  (Rev.  xii.  1)."  The 
author  had  the  effrontery  to  add  to  this  farrago 
of  folly,  presumption,  and  blasphemy,  "  that  the 
truths  contained  in  this  publication  the  writer 
received  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  that  woman 
predicted  (Rev.  xii.  1).  Though  they  are  not 
written  in  the  same  simplicity  as  delivered — by  a 
babe  in  the  love  of  God,  Hugh  White.  Revised 
and  approven  of  by  Elspat  Simpson." 

As  far  as  the  meaning  of  this  illiterate  rhap- 
sodical production  could  be  made  out,  its  cardinal 
doctrine  was  that  Christ  would  cume  personally  at 
the  millennium,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  close 
at  hand,  and  that  they,  his  true  followers,  would 
be  taken  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air,  and  that, 
being  transformed  into  his  likeness,  they  would 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years  in  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  before  the  wicked  were  raised 
and  judged  and  condemned  at  the  last  day.  The 
favourite  passage  of  the  Buchanites  was  Heb. 
ix.  28  :  "  Unto  them  who  look  for  him  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation." 

None  of  those  "  looking  "  for  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ  were  to  taste  of  death.  To  hasten 
his  approach,  they  lived  in  constant  expectation 
of  and  preparation  for  that  event.  They  renounced 
the  world,  they  said,  and  sought  none  of  its  pos- 
sessions or  enjoyments  ;  they  ate  little  or  no  food, 
in  order  that  their  bodies  might  be  attenuated  and 
fitted  for  translation  to  heaven  without  death ; 
they  gave  up  all  labour,  and  depended  for  support, 
like  the  fowls  of  the  air,  upon  God  ;  they  disowned 
all  earthly  connections,  and  ceased  to  recognize 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  They  showed 
indeed  a  marked  dislike  of  marriage,  living  pure, 
they  said,  like  angels.  Their  general  notion  was 
to  live  on  earth  as  the  saints  do  in  heaven:  for 
they  held  that  till  there  was  a  body  of  pure, 
refined,  spiritualized  persons,  thus  living  and 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
he  would  not  appear.  This  belief  made  them 
express  a  constant  expectation  that  they  would 
speedily  see  the  Saviour  face  to  face,  and  be 


translated  along  with  him  to  heaven.  Whosoever, 
they  affirmed,  believed  this  doctrine,  obtained 
spiritual  life  in  Christ,  was  filled  with  divine  love, 
and  by  contemplating  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
was  assimilated  to  his  likeness  ;  became  a  spiritual 
person,  altogether  free  from  sin ;  rejoiced  in  God, 
sang  hymns  of  gladness,  and  was  waiting  in  ecstasy, 
raised  above  all  worldly  pursuits,  for  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  would  never  see  death. 

"In  a  tour  of  many  thousand  miles,"  wrote  Mr. 
White,  who  had  at  one  time  visited  America,  to  a 
clergyman  in  England,  "  I  thought  in  several 
different  kingdoms  that  I  had  seen  many  Chris- 
tians ;  and  as  1  was  considerably  addicted  to 
prayer,  and  conversing  concerning  what  I  thought 
religion  and  the  spiritual  world,  I  likewise  con- 
cluded myself  to  have  been  a  Christian.  But 
since  I  have  seen  our  friend  Elspat  Simson  or 
Buchan,  I  now  conclude  that,  in  all  my  exten- 
sive tour  of  travels,  that  I  had  never  seen  one 
whom  God  would  call  one  of  his  Christians.  All 
the  nominal  Christians  I  had  seen  were  praying 
to  God  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  beseeching  God 
to  be  reconciled  to  them,  earnestly  desiring  to 
know  whether  or  not  God  loved  them  ;  seeking 
marks  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  In  a  word, 
they  are  truly  concerned  about  their  own  everlast- 
ing happiness,  and  indeed  those  were  all  the  marks 
applicable  to  my  nominal  Christianity.  But  as 
soon  as  I  saw  the  above-mentioned  person  I  found 
her  thanking  God  that  he  had  no  charge  against 
her,  and  that  she  was  filled  with  his  own  love,  in 
which  there  is  no  sin,  enmity,  or  inclination  to 
transgress,  and  so  no  room  to  seek  pardon.  Instead 
of  beseeching  God  to  be  reconciled,  she  constantly 
blesses  that  God  came  to  her  and  besought  her  to 
be  reconciled  to  him.  Yea,  she  is  so  filled  with 
the  reconciliation  of  God  that  to  others  she  minis- 
ters the  word  of  reconciliation  ;  and,  indeed,  to 
be  reconciled  to  one  with  the  mind  of  God  is  just 
to  be  reconciled  to  God ;  he  and  all  his  children 
have  one  mind.  Never  need  one  expect  to  be 
loosed  by  God  in  heaven,  till  once  loosed  by  a 
person  with  his  Spirit  on  earth.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing marks  to  know  whether  or  not  God  loves  her, 
she  is  continually  pouring  forth  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  his  overflowing  and  ever-flowing  love 
to  her ;  and  instead  of  fear  and  concern  about  her 
own  salvation,  she  is  filled  with  fears  and  concerns 
about  the  salvation  of  others.  All  the  thousands 
of  thousands  that  1  have  seen,  before  I  saw  our 
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spiritual  mother,  Elspat  Simson  or  Buchan,  were 
concerned  about  the  standing  or  prolongation  of 
this  world  ;  but  she  is  so  entirely  wearied  with 
everything  in  this  world,  that  her  whole  thoughts 
and  heart  are  intent  and  bent  upon  the  abolition 
of  this  old  world  (groaning  under  the  bondage 
of  corruption),  and  the  hastening  of  a  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  in  which  righteousness  shall 
dwell." 

Mrs.  Buchan  was  not  only  the  high  priestess, 
but  the  deaconess,  of  the  society.  She  kept  the 
common  stock  of  their  goods  and  managed  their 
funds,  of  which  she  had  contrived  to  obtain  the 
complete  control.  She  dealt  out  to  them  their 
food  in  small  quantities,  in  order  that  their  bodies 
might  be  the  more  spiritualized.  She  led  the 
singing  of  their  hymns,  and  poured  forth  rhapsod- 
ical expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  which 
she  expressed  great  reverence ;  she  at  the  same 
time  affirmed  that  she  was  the  living  voice  to 
explain  their  meaning  and  to  add  to  the  revela- 
tions of  the  apostles,  who,  after  all,  were  in  her 
opinion  but  worldly-minded  men.  In  support  of 
her  pretensions  she,  as  already  stated,  gave 
out  to  her  devotees,  both  in  her  oral  rhapsodies 
and  through  the  press,  tha^  she  was  the  woman 
mentioned  in  Eev.  xii.,  having  the  sun  and  moon 
under  her  feet ;  the  mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  wildernesss, 
who  had  been  wandering  in  the  world  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Saviour,  who  had  for  some  time 
past  been  wandering  in  Scotland,  and  who  would 
never  die.  It  is  alike  astounding  and  humiliating 
that  the  pretensions  of  this  crazy  and  fanatical 
impostor  should  have  been  implicitly  credited, 
though  two  of  her  daughters  were  present  with 
her  at  New  Cample,  and  it  was  well  known  that 
she  had  left  her  husband  and  her  son  behind  her 
in  Glasgow. 

The  better  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  coming 
of  Christ,  and  in  order  to  get  free  from  all  carnal 
desires  and  worldly  inclinations,  the  society  under- 
took to  fast  forty  days  in  imitation  of  Christ's  fast 
in  the  wilderness.  They  bolted  their  doors,  shut 
their  windows,  watched,  and  sang  hymns.  White 
was  so  confident  that  the  second  advent  was  at 
hand,  that  for  several  days  he  dressed  himself  in 
gown  and  bands  and  gloves,  and  walked  about 
eagerly  gazing  up  to  the  heavens,  while  crowds  of 
country  people  looked  on,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  sound  ox   the  archangel's 


trumpet.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  forty  days' 
fast,  the  Buchanitcs  having  watched  all  night  for 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  saw  a  flash  of  light  gleaming  through  the 
apartment.  Mrs.  Buchan  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "He  comes,  He  comes,  He  comes  to  reign." 
The  whole  company  started  to  their  feet.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, the  procurator-fiscal,  who,  like  Zaccheus,  was 
little  of  stature,  mounted  on  a  table,  opened  his 
long  vest  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
flapped  it  to  make  ready  to  fly ;  at  the  same  time 
throwing  away  a  knife  which  was  in  one  of  his 
pockets,  that  he  might  be  free  from  anything  that 
would  impede  his  flight.  All  eyes  were  turned 
with  eager  expectation  to  the  spot  from  which  the 
light  had  gleamed,  but  to  their  grief  and  disgust 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  lantern  carried  by  a  farmer, 
who  was  going  out  early  in  the  morning  to  thrash 
his  corn.  This  ridiculous  incident  might  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Buchanites,  who 
filled  the  apartment  with  their  loud  wailings.  But 
the  cunning  "  witchwoman  "  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  disappointment  upon  her  dupes,  and 
upbraided  them  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart  which  had  delayed  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

The  fast,  however,  had  nearly  proved  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  society.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  them 
subsisted  for  several  weeks  upon  nothing  but  a 
little  treacle  and  water  partaken  of  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  hunger  speedily  threatened  to  kill  those 
who  fancied  that  they  would  never  die.  Mother 
Buchan  herself,  however,  contrived  to  take  food, 
lest  her  body  should  become  so  transparent  that 
her  followers  would  not  be  able  to  behold  the 
brightness  of  her  countenance.  She  accordingly 
continued  plump  and  rosy,  while  her  emaciated 
followers  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Indeed, 
unless  she  had  given  them  a  little  whisky  to 
sustain  their  exhausted  frames,  they  could  not 
have  crawled  out  of  their  beds.  The  only 
members  of  the  society  who  seemed  likely  to  hold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  forty  days'  fast,  were  those 
who  gave  gratuitous  assistance  to  the  farmers  in 
field  labours,  and  who  probably  received  some 
food  in  return  for  their  services.  At  length  the 
neighbouring  magistrates  interfered  to  prevent 
the  miserable  dupes  from  starving  themselves  to 
death.  By  this  time,  however,  they  fancied  that 
they  were  sufficiently  etherealized  and  attenuated 
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to  fit  them  for  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  and  they 
repaired  to  an  adjoining  green  mound  from  which 
they  expected  to  ascend  to  heaven  ;  having  first,  at 
the  bidding  of  their  leader,  cast  away  their  watches 
and  trinkets,  and  any  little  articles  of  value  they 
possessed.  Mother  Buchan  took  her  station  upon 
a  temporary  platform  above  her  followers,  among 
whom  White  was  conspicuous,  clad  in  full  canon- 
icals. With  their  faces  turned  towards  the  rising 
sun,  the  ignorant  and  wretched  fanatics  stretched 
their  hands  towards  heaven,  as  if  ready  to  fly,  and 
chanted  their  Translation  hymns.  Some  of  them 
had  shaved  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  single  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown,  in  order  that  the  descending 
angels  might  lay  hold  of  it  and  raise  them  on  high. 
A  gust  of  wind,  however,  overturned  the  platform 
on  which  Mrs.  Buchan  stood,  and  she  and  her 
followers  returned  disconsolate  to  their  home. 

Of  course  the  conduct  of  this  strange  community 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  the  country 
people,  and  scandalous  stories  were  circulated  to 
their  prejudice.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  were  utterly  untrue;  and  that, 
though  labouring  under  a  gross  delusion,  the 
Buchanites  lived  temperate,  chaste,  and  peaceful 
lives.  They  were  often  treated  rudely  by  those 
whom  curiosity  led  to  visit  them,  but  they  bore 
this  ill-usage  with  singular  and  exemplary  patience. 
The  neighbouring  peasantry,  however,  were  very 
strongly  prejudiced  against  them,  and  especially 
against  Mrs.  Buchan,  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
witch.  Popular  excitement  increased  and  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1784,  a  mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  other  rustic 
weapons,  broke  open  the  house  in  which  the 
Buchanites  lived,  with  the  view  of  expelling  them 
from  the  parish.  The  sheriff,  however,  interposed 
for  their  protection,  and  caused  forty-two  of  the 
rioters  to  be  arrested  and  tried  for  assault.  But  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Buchanites  could 
be  induced  to  bear  witness  against  those  who 
had  injured  them,  and  the  first  of  them  called  as 
a  witness  had  to  be  imprisoned  for  prevaricating, 
and  suppressing  the  truth  respecting  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  their  assailants. 

Shortly  after  this  outbreak  the  community 
found  a  refuge  in  Galloway,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  farm  called  Auchencairn.  Here  they 
were  allowed  to  live  without  molestation,  and  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  industry.  Some 
of  them  cultivated  their  little  farm,  others  em- 


ployed themselves  in  spinning  linen  yarn,  which 
was  sold  in  the  Dumfries  market.  A  few  wrought 
as  masons  or  wrights  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
held  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  people  in 
the  vicinity,  among  whom,  however,  they  were 
regarded  as  honest  and  industrious.  They  made 
no  converts,  and  indeed  do  not  appear  to  have 
desired  any  accession  to  their  society.  In  these 
circumstances,  as  might  have  been  expected,  their 
numbers  gradually  dwindled  away  :  some  returned 
to  their  relations,  and  several  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Buchan's  two  daughters,  married.  Mother 
Buchan  lived  till  May,  1791.  In  spite  of  her 
vaunting  "  that  she  was  a  spiritual  daughter  of 
God  and  that  she  would  never  die,"  death,  which 
she  had  all  along  declared  to  be  the  appointment 
of  Satan,  "  reigned  over  her."  To  the  last  she 
maintained  the  character  of  a  fanatical  impostor; 
and  immediately  before  her  dissolution  she  declared 
to  the  remnant  of  her  followers,  "  that  though  she 
might  appear  to  die  they  needed  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  she  would  only  sleep  a  little,  and  in 
a  short  time  would  visit  them  again  and  conduct 
them  to  the  New  Jerusalem."  It  was  a  consider- 
able time  before  het^deluded  votaries  could  be 
induced  to  place  her  dead  body  in  a  coffin;  and 
even  after  this  was  done,  tyey  refused  to  bury  her, 
and  concealed  the  coffin  in  a  corner  of  an  out- 
house, always  expecting  that  she  would  come  to 
life  again  according  to  her  promise.  At  last  the 
neighbours,  scandalized  at  these  proceedings, 
applied  to  a  justice  of  peace  ;  and  at  the  instance 
of  one  of  her  daughters,  who  was  now  living  in 
Dumfries,-  obtained  an  order  from  the  sheriff  that 
Mother  Buchan  should  be  buried. 

White  was  covered  with  disgrace  when  he  was 
obliged  to  produce  the  body,  which  he  had  pre- 
tended to  believe  had  ascended  to  heaven.  He 
soon  after  withdrew  to  America.  Some  of  his 
associates  recanted  their  errors  and  delusions  and 
returned  to  their  relations,  but  others  continued 
to  live  as  a  community,  and  professed  to  hold 
their  peculiar  opinions  to  the  last.* 

Although  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land had  been  throughout  as  a  body  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  they  had 
always  been  treated  with  neglect  by  the  court  and 
the  government.  No  favour,  indeed,  had  ever 
been  shown  to  the  Scottish  nation,  either  by  suc- 
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cessive  sovereigns  or  tlicir  ministers  ;  though  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the 
former,  and  the  fidelity  of  their  representatives  to 
the  latter,  might  have  led  them  to  expect  that  they 
would  at  least  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
their  fellow-subjects  in  England.  The  Test  Act, 
imposed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  ex- 
cluded from  public  office  and  from  every  place  of 
civil  trust  all  who  did  not  take  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  long  been  felt  as  a  griev- 
ance by  Scotchmen,  and  was  justly  regarded  as 
not  only  illiberal,  but  impious.  An  effort  was 
now  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  modify,  if 
they  could  not  abolish,  an  Act  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  both  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
movement  originated  with  the  venerable  Dr. 
Somerville,  of  Jedburgh,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"*  who  was  encour- 
aged to  take  this  step  by  the  admission  made  by 
leading  defenders  of  this  obnoxious  statute  in 
Parliament — that  though  Dissenters  had  no  right 
to  such  an  indulgence,  yet  solid  arguments  might 
be  urged  in  favour  of  granting  the  privilege  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  recognized  and  established  by 
law.  Under  the  impression  hat  there  was  now  a 
prospect  of  success  in  making  an  application  to  the 
legislature  for  this  boon,  Dr.  Somerville  drew  up 
a  short  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1791, 
declaring  that  the  extension  of  the  Test  Act  of 
Charles  II.  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  a  violation  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Union  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  recommending  the 
Assembly  to  embrace  the  most  speedy  and  effectual 
means  for  its  repeal,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the 

*  "  There  are  few  actions  of  my  life,"  says  Dr.  Somerville,  ""which  have 
been  more  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  few  also  that  have 
afforded  me  more  solid  pleasure  on  reflection,  than  the  endeavours  I 
used,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  test.  I  have 
always  considered  it  as  not  less  injurious  to  religion  than  to  sound 
policy.  Ever  since 'the  dawn  of  reason,  and  the  earliest  attention  I  was 
capable  of  exercising  on  any  subject  of  a  serious  nature,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  blending  religious  tests  with  civil  institutions  as  an 
intrusion  into  consecrated  ground,  and  a  gross  profanation  of  sacred 
things.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  appointed  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  qualification  essential  to  a  worthy  participation 
in  it  is  faith  in  him  as  the  Redeemer.  How  daring  and  impious  the 
compelling  any  person  solemnly  to  profess  the  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  may  not  even  be  a  believer  in  his  divine  authority, 
and  may  not  perhaps  wish  to  be  so  considered !  The  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  the  Test  Act  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect  or  party  of 
Christians.  It  ought  to  have  the  same  force  with  every  enlightened 
Christian,  of  whatever  church  he  professes  himself  a  member —  whether  he 
be  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian.  The  Test  Act  is  a  daring  usurpation 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ;  and  though  it  were  but  a  dead  letter  and 
never  enforced,  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  in  order  to  rescue  the  British 
code  from  the  awful  guilt  of  sacrilege." 


members  of  the  presbyterian  church.  After  a 
long  and  interesting  debate,  in  which  the  speech 
of  Sir  Henry  Moncricff  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion, it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  that  the 
Test  Act  was  a  grievance,  and  that  the  earliest 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  obtain  redress  by 
every  legal  and  constitutional  means.  No  sooner 
was  the  proposal  mooted  in  London,  however, 
than  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  strenuously 
resisted  both  by  the  government  and  the  English 
church,  with  Archbishop  Moore  at  its  head.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1791,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who 
pleaded  that  the  Test  Act  was  improperly  applied 
against  natives  of  Scotland.  It  had  been  declared 
by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  hence- 
forth possess  in  common  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
advantages  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  either, 
excepting  only  where  it  was  otherwise  expressly 
stated  in  the  treaty.  It  had  also  been  stipulated 
by  the  twenty-fifth  article  that  all  laws  in  either 
kingdom,  so  far  as  they  were  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  or  any  of 
them,  should,  from  and  after  the  Union,  cease  and 
become  void.  Sir  Gilbert  contended  that  these 
clauses  proved  that  exemption  from  the  test  was 
included  in  the  treaty  of  Union.  "  Propositions 
were  made,"  he  said,  "  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
prior  to  the  Union,  to  insert  in  the  articles  pro- 
vision for  the  exemption  from  the  Test  Act,  which 
propositions  had  been  negatived.  An  exemption, 
however,  was  made  in  Scotland  from  all  future 
tests,  by  which  it  was  plain  they  did  not  mean  to 
renounce  the  exemption  from  tests  in  other  parts. 
The  delicacy  of  the  times  rendered  it  advisable  for 
them  to  abstain  from  explicit  declarations,  but  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  left  it  open  to  the 
construction  of  future  reason  and  justice.  The 
Parliament  which  negatived  the  provision  for 
the  exemption,  were  known  to  have  gone  upon  the 
idea  that  it  had  been  provided  for  in  the  articles  as 
they  stood,  and  the  same  opinion  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  British  Parliament."  Sir  Gilbert 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  House  should 
immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  how  far  the  clause  of  the  Test  Act,  im- 
posing upon  persons  taking  office  the  obligation 
of  receiving  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  England,  extended  or  ought  to 
extend  to  persons  born  in  Scotland. 
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The  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Philip)  Francis,  was  supported  by  Sir 
William  Pulteney,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  and  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  of  Kilkerran,  whom 
Burns,  in  allusion  to  this  debate,  terms  "  the  oath- 
detesting,  chaste  Kilkerran."  The  most  remark- 
able speech,  however,  on  this  side,  was  delivered 
by  Charles  James  Fox.  That  illustrious  statesman 
declared  that  he  was  the  friend  of  toleration 
without  any  restriction,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
supporter  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  every 
argument  he  thought  that  could  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  either  tended  powerfully  to  recommend 
the  present  motion.  There  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  considerable  degree  of  doubt  whether  the 
Test  Act  did,  or  did  not,  apply  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  proposal  to  grant  a  committee 
to  inquire  how  the  law  really  stood  was  extremely 
proper.  But  even  if  it  did  apply  to  Scotchmen 
as  well  as  to  Englishmen,  still  it  was  only  the 
taking  or  holding  office  in  England  that  subjected 
either  to  the  test.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  uselessness  and  absurdity  of  the  law. 
"  If,"  he  continued,  "a  man  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  accepted  of  an  imperial  office,  he  was  not 
required  to  communicate  with  the  church  by  law 
established  there  ;  but  if  he  accepted  of  the  office 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  he  was  bound  to 
do  so  under  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  There 
was  no  law  to  prevent  the  king  from  residing  in 
Scotland.  Suppose  that  he  were  to  do  so,  he 
might  appoint  all  his  officers  of  state  without  any 
of  them  being  obliged  to  qualify  according  to  the 
Test  Act,  and  thus  let  in  all  the  imaginary  dangers  i 
to  church  and  state  against  which  that  Act  was 
held  up  as  an  impregnable  barrier.  A  person 
receiving  his  Majesty's  orders  to  raise  a  regiment 
in  Scotland  might  there  appoint  all  his  officers 
without  any  test ;  but  the  moment  they  came  into 
England,  they  must  take  the  test  within  a  time 
limited  or  incur  the  penalty  of  outlawry."  Re- 
verting afterwards  to  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  motion  was  founded,  he  avowed  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  there  were  few  Acts  on  the 
statute-book  regarding  religion  which  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  expunged.  "  Instead  of  adopting 
this  course,  they  busied  themselves  in  explaining, 
mitigating,  or  suspending  ;  and  whenever  the  only 
proper  remedy  was  mentioned,  the  answer  was, 
these  laws  are  not  executed — the  very  worst 


character  that  could  be  given  of  them.  This 
had  been  the  answer  to  all  the  proposals  that  had 
lately  been  made  to  amend  these  penal  statutes. 
Ought  not  the  House  at  least  to  see  that  laws 
unfit  to  be  executed,  and  which  were  sometimes 
at  least  the  instruments  of  oppression,  but  never 
of  public  benefit,  were  not  fit  to  remain  on  the 
statute-book  ?" 

The  motion,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
met  with  the  most  uncompromising  resistance 
from  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  The 
opposition  was  led  in  a  maiden  speech  by  Robert 
Dundas,  the  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  and  the 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Henry  Dundas,  secre- 
tary-at-war,  Pitt's  right-hand  man,  who  himself 
along  with  the  premier,  at  a  subsequent  stage, 
took  part  in  the  fray.  Henry  Dundas  contro- 
verted the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
respecting  the  position  in  which  Scotland  stood, 
with  regard  to  the  Test  Act,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.  "  It  was  certainly  known  to  the  Scottish 
nation,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Test  Act  existed  in 
England,  as  the  debates  that  ensued  in  their 
own  Parliament  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the 
treaty  of  Union  clearly  demonstrate.  For  when 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  before  they  were  returned  to  England,  several 
propositions  were  made  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
relieving  Scotchmen  from  the  effect  of  the  Test 
Act,  which  were  all  after  serious  debate  rejected  ; 
and  in  order  to  prove  why  they  were  rejected,  he 
would  plainly  state  who  were  the  party  that  wished 
to  insert  that  article  into  the  treaty  of  Union. 
The  party  who  were  opposed  to  the  project  con- 
i  sisted  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  Revolution, 
friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  friends 
to  the  Union  ;  in  short,  the  party  included  all  the 
great  Whig  families  in  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  wished  to  have  the  people  of 
Scotland  relieved  from  the  Test  Act  were  enemies 
to  the  Revolution  and  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  to  the  union  with  England,  which  they  strove 
in  every  way  to  impede  and  to  prevent.  What  was 
more,  they  were  no  friends  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, with  which  indeed  they  had  no  communion. 
The  publication  of  the  names  of  those  who  voted 
for  and  against  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Union,  made  this  fact  indisputably  clear. 
When  the  truth  on  this  point  became  known  the 
Scotch  acted  like  true  men,  and  distinguished 
their  friends  from  their  foes.    By  this  means  the 
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Union  was  brought  about ;  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  a  different  course  had 
been  pursued,  the  Union  would  not  have  taken 
place."  Dundas  went  on  to  argue  that  it  was 
quite  unfair  in  his  countrymen,  after  having  by 
yielding  this  point  at  the  time  obtained  their 
share  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  to  turn 
round  now  and  demand  back  what  they  had  given 
up.  In  conclusion,  he  protested  that  if  the 
present  motion  were  carried,  he  could  not  but 
think  and  say  that  the  English  dissenters  had 
been  treated  unjustly,  harshly,  and  cruelly,  by 
the  refusal  of  their  repeated  applications  for  relief 
from  the  Test  Act.  Pitt,  who  replied  to  Fox, 
maintained  that  "  historical  inference,  contempo- 
rary exposition,  and  the  practice  of  eighty  years, 
proved  it  to  be  law  that  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were  not  exempted  from  the  Test  Act 
in  England."  The  grievance,  he  conceived,  was 
wholly  imaginary  in  so  far  as  such  persons  were 
concerned  :  for  he  understood  that  the  general 
opinion  of  members  of  the  Scottish  church  was 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  communicating  with 
the  Church  of  England  :  those  who  objected  to 
do  so  were  for  the  most  part  dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  in  other  words, 
were  the  same  description  of  persons  as  the  natives 
of  England  against  whom  the  Test  Act  was 
directed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Pitt  could 
have  ventured  to  make  such  a  statement,  in  the 
face  of  the  petition  from  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Established  Church  praying  for  relief  from  the 
operation  of  the  Test  Act.  But  the  supporters  of 
the  government  were  quite  ready  to  accept  any 
kind  of  argument  in  support  of  the  premier's 
resolution ;  and  on  a  division,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  149  to  62.  The 
obnoxious  Act  remained  on  the  statute-book  until 
the  year  1828.  "Although,"  says  Dr.  Somerville, 
"  an  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  sacrament 
test  was  not  attended  with  success,  yet  I  have 
reason  for  being  persuaded  that  salutary  effects,  in 
a  moral  view,  have  resulted  from  bringing  this 
subject  under  the  view  of  the  legislature.  There 
has  not,  perhaps,  a  single  instance  *  of  the  enforce- 

*  "  There  had  till  then,"  says  Dr.  Somerville,  "  been  many  recent 
instances  of  its  enforcement.  I  was  informed  by  trustworthy  persons 
in  London,  that  within  the  time  of  their  remembrance  a  disreputable 
curate,  with  a  dirty  surplice,  used  to  be  in  waiting  at  stated  hours 
daily  (I  think  in  St.  Martin's  chapel),  provided  with  communion 
elements  to  be  administered  to  those  persons  in  office  who  had  occa- 
sion to  receive  the  wages  or  pay  due  to  them  from  government." 


inent  of  the  statute  occurred  since,  which  may  be 
fairly  imputed  to  a  secret  and  growing  conviction 
of  its  injustice,  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  the 
question  on  this  and  similar  occasions.  It  was 
truly  observed  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  the  cause  of  toleration  and  religious 
liberty,  though  resisted  and  apparently  vanquished, 
would  always  be  acquiring  accumulated  strength 
as  often  as  it  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  public." 

Though  the  Parliament  and  the  ministry  proved 
so  inflexible  in  their  resistance  to  the  attempts 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
they  were  more  favourable  to  another  class  of 
dissenters — "  the  pastors,  ministers,  and  lay  persons 
of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland."  From 
the  era  of  the  Revolution  downward  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians  as  a  body  had  been  regarded  as  un- 
favourable to  the  government,  and  had  maintained 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  new  dynasty.  The 
restrictions  on  their  mode  of  worship  had  been 
relaxed  by  Queen  Anne,  and  they  had  been 
authorized  by  law  to  perform  their  religious 
functions  without  "  let  or  hindrance."  But  the 
conduct  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  connected 
with  the  episcopalian  church,  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
government,  and  after  the  suppression  of  that 
rebellion  they  had  been  made  to  feel  the  effects 
of  their  disloyalty.  An  Act  was  passed  (19th 
George  II  ,  c.  38)  "  more  effectually  to  prohibit 
and  prevent  parties  and  ministers  from  officiating 
in  episcopal  meeting-houses  in  Scotland  with- 
out duly  qualifying  themselves  according  to  law, 
and  to  prevent  persons  for  resorting  to  any 
meeting-houses  where  such  unqualified  pastors  or 
ministers  shall  officiate.  "  It  is  notorious,"  said 
the  preamble  of  this  Act,  "  that  for  many  years 
last  past  during  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty 
and  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  I.,  a  great 
number  of  meeting-houses  have  been  set  up  and 
maintained  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  by  persons  professing  to  be  of 
the  episcopal  communion,  whereof  the  pastors  or 
ministers  have  never  taken  the  oaths  to  his 
Majesty  or  his  royal  father,  nor  ever  did  in  express 
words,  during  the  exercise  of  divine  service,  pray 
for  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  by  means 
whereof  these  illegal  meetings  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  excite  and  foment  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
amongst  numbers  of  persons,  in  that  part  of  the 
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kingdom,  against  his  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment, which  hath  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
wicked  and  unnatural  rebellion  lately  raised  and 
carried  on  against  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  a 
popish  pretender."  The  Act  went  on  to  state, 
that  the  abuse  of  so  much  liberty  and  forbearance 
as  had  been  hitherto  shown  during  the  present 
and  the  late  reign  towards  such  nonjuring  episco- 
palian ministers,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  laws  in  force  concerning  them  should  be  more 
strictly  executed,  and  also  that  some  further  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  so  great  a  mischief.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
that  the  sheriffs  should  prepare  leets  of  all  the 
episcopal  meeting-houses  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction;  that  every  episcopal  minister  should, 
before  a  certain  day,  procure  a  certificate  of  his 
having  taken  the  oaths  to  his  Majesty  prescribed 
by  law;  that  all  ministers  should,  when  they  con- 
ducted public  worship,  pray  at  some  time  during 
divine  service  for  the  king  by  name,  and  for  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  in  the  same  form 
of  words  as  were  directed  by  lawful  authority  to 
be  used  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
that  wherever  these  regulations  were  not  followed 
the  meeting-house  should  be  closed  ;  that  any 
pastor  who  should  officiate  without  taking  the 
prescribed  oaths,  or  without  praying  for  the  royal 
family  as  directed,  should  be  subject  for  the  first 
offence  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  for  the 
second  to  transportation  to  one  or  other  of  his 
Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  and  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  if  he  should  return  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  all  persons  resorting  to  meeting-houses  that 
were  not  registered,  or  where  the  officiating 
clergyman  had  not  taken  the  oaths,  were  made 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  the  first 
offence,  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  the 
second.  All  peers  of  Scotland  violating  this 
enactment  were  to  be  disqualified  from  either 
voting  at  elections  of  members  of  Parliament  or 
being  themselves  returned  as  members  ;  and 
persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in 
Scotland,  were  to  forfeit  their  appointments,  and 
to  be  incapable  of  holding  any  other  office  for  a 
year.  It  was  also  enacted  by  this  statute,  that  in 
future  no  letters  of  orders  of  any  pastor  or  minister 
of  any  episcopal  meeting  or  congregation  in  Scot- 
land should  be  deemed  sufficient  or  be  admitted 
to  be  registered,  so  as  to  make  it  legal  for  the 
minister  to  officiate,  except  such  as  should  have 


been  granted  by  some  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  of  Scotland  ;  and  by  a  clause  in  an- 
other Act,  passed  two  years  later,  it  was  declared 
that  this  rule  should  apply  even  to  such  letters  of 
orders  as  should  have  been  presented  for  regis- 
tration before  the  day  originally  appointed  for  the 
rule  to  take  effect — regulations  which  seemed  to 
strike  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church  as  an  independent  religious 
body.  These  stringent  enactments,  however, 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Scottisli  Episcopalians,  laity  and 
clergy  alike,  firmly  adhered  to  the  exiled  dynasty, 
and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  and  of  fidelity  to  his  govern- 
ment. They  were  in  no  case,  however,  subjected 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Their  numbers  were 
comparatively  small,  and  they  never  obtruded 
themselves  on  the  public  attention.  The  temper 
of  the  times  gradually  grew  milder  ;  the  tenure  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  became  more  confirmed, 
and  the  government  acquired  greater  strength,  so 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  importance 
whether  the  handful  of  Episcopalians  continued 
to  be  nonjurors,  or  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the 
reigning  monarch.  But  the  death  of  Prince 
Charles  Stewart  in  1788  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  they  readily  took  advantage,  to 
relinquish  a  political  creed  which  had  long  been 
a  sentiment  rather  than  a  principle.  No  doubt 
the  Cardinal  York,  the  brother  of  Prince  Charles, 
still  survived  and  had  assumed  the  title  of  Henry 
IX.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  with 
great  plausibility  that  his  clerical  character  de- 
prived him  of  his  right  to  the  crown  ;  and  as  no 
other  person  claimed  to  be  the  true  heir,  the  Jacob- 
ites had  no  one  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  and 
were  therefore  left  at  liberty  to  transfer  their 
homage  to  the  sovereign  who  was  acknowledged 
by  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Thus, 
after  remaining  nonjurors  for  a  century,  the 
Episcopalians  at  last  gave  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Revolution,  and  their  clergy,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  began  to  pray  publicly  for  his  Majesty 
George  III. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  affairs,  that  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  earl 
of  Elgin.  The  second  reading  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1792,  and  the  principal  point 
discussed  in  the  debate  was   the   propriety  of 
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repealing  the  statute  which  required  a  Scottish 
episcopal  clergyman  to  obtain  orders  from  some 
bishop  of  the  English  or  Irish  church.  Thurlow, 
the  chancellor,  contended  that  this  enactment  was 
requisite  as  a  test  that  these  clergymen  held  and 
would  teach  doctrines  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  by  Lord  Stormont,  that  the  law  demanded 
what  was  in  many  cases  utterly  impossible.  "  If 
episcopalian  ministers  were  men  of  conscience,"  he 
said,  "they  could  not  submit  to  a  second  induction  ; 
and  if  they  did,  how  would  they  stand  in  the  eyes 
of  their  congregation  ?  The  latter  would  have  to 
say,  '  You  have  passed  upon  us  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  for  what  you  are  not.  You  have 
preached  to  us,  and  we  have  listened  to  you  ;  but 
we  now  at  last  find  that  before  this  time  you  never 
were  duly  qualified.'  And  even  if  the  episcopalian 
pastors  were  to  apply  to  a  bishop  of  England  or 
Ireland,  where  would  they  get  a  title  ?  If  an 
Episcopalian  were  to  say  his  friends  in  England 
would  procure  him  a  meeting,  would  any  of  the 
learned  prelates  in  the  House  deem  that  a  competent 
title  ?  Most  certainly  not."  The  celebrated  Bishop 
Horsley  exposed  with  unanswerable  argument  the 
unfairness  of  the  interference  of  the  state  with  the 
ordination  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  body 
of  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  of  that 
country,  by  pointing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  no 
such  interference  was  attempted  or  had  been  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  any  other  class  of  dissenters. 
"The  credit  of  Episcopacy," he  wentonto  say,"  will 
never  be  advanced  by  the  scheme  of  supplying  the 
episcopalian  congregations  in  Scotland  with  pastors 
of  our  ordination  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would 
be  an  imperfect  crippled  Episcopacy  that  would 
be  thus  upheld  in  Scotland.  When  a  clergyman 
ordained  by  one  of  us  settles  as  a  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Scotland,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  authority.  We  have  no  authority  there  ;  we 
can  have  no  authority  there  ;  the  legislature 
can  give  us  no  authority  there.  The  attempt  to 
introduce  any  thing  of  an  authorized  political 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  must  be  a  direct  infringe- 
ment of  the  Union.  As  to  the  notion  that 
clergymen  should  be  originally  ordained  by  us  to 
the  ministry  in  Scotland,  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  contrary  to  all  rule  and  order.  No  bishop 
who  knows  what  he  does  ordains  without  a  title, 
and  a  title  must  be  a  nomination  to  something 
certain  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  that  ordains. 

VOL.  IV. 


An  appointment  to  an  episcopalian  congregation 
in  Scotland  is  no  more  a  title  to  me,  to  any  bishop 
of  the  English  bench,  or  any  bishop  of  the  Irish 
bench,  than  an  appointment  to  a  church  in 
Mesopotamia."  • 

The  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  without  any 
further  opposition  or  discussion,  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  position  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians, and  a  considerable  number  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  now  became 
members  of  the  episcopal  church. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 
Scotland  sank  into  political  insignificance  for  well- 
nigh  half  a  century.  Her  forty-five  representa- 
tives in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  elected 
either  by  a  small  body  of  county  voters,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  had  only  a  nominal  qualification,  or 
by  irresponsible  town  councils,  were  almost  to  a 
man  the  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  could  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  adherents  of 
the  ruling  party  engrossed  almost  the  whole 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  public  office  of  the  country. 
Devotion  to  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  official  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  patronage,  was  the  creed 
of  almost  all  the  lawyers  and  merchants,  all  the 
removable  office-holders,  and  all  the  public  cor- 
porations. Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  revolution  caused  every 
proposal  for  any  change  in  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  or  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  to  be 
regarded  with  abhorrence,  and  to  be  denounced 
as  Jacobinism.  "  The  infidelity  of  the  French," 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  gave  the  government 
almost  all  the  pious,  their  atrocities  all  the  timid, 
rapidly  increasing  taxation  and  establishments  all 
the  venal  ;  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  were  at 
its  command,  and  the  people  at  its  feet.  The 
pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  colleges,  the  parlia- 
mentary elections,  the  press,  the  magistracies,  the 
local  institutions,  were  so  completely  at  the  service 
of  the  party  in  power,  that  the  idea  of  indepen- 
dence, besides  being  monstrous  and  absurd,  was 
suppressed  by  a  feeling  of  conscious  ingratitude. 

"  As  to  our  institutions,  there  was  no  popular 
representation  ;  all  town  councils  elected  them- 
selves ;  the  Established  Church  had  no  visible 
rival  ;  persons  were  sent  to  the  criminal  courts 
as  jurymen  very  nearly  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  sheriff  of  their  county  ;  and  after  they  got 
39 
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there,  those  who  were  to  try  the  prosecution  were 
picked  for  that  duty  by  the  presiding  judge,  un- 
checked by  any  peremptory  challenge.  In  other 
words,  we  had  no  political  institutions  whatever. 

"  The  consequences  of  this  were  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  all  resolved  into 
universal  prostration.  The  town  councils  who 
elected  the  burgh  members  of  parliament,  and  the 
1500  or  2000  free-holders  who  elected  the  county 
members,  formed  so  small  a  body  that  a  majority, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  them,  were  quite  easily 
held  by  the  government  strings  ;  especially  as 
the  burgh  electors  were  generally  dealt  with  on  a 
principle  which  admitted  of  considerable  economy. 
Except  at  Edinburgh,  there  was  only  one  member 
for  what  was  termed  '  a  district,'  of  four  or  five 
burghs.  Each  town  council  elected  a  delegate, 
and  these  four  or  five  delegates  elected  the 
member ;  and  instead  of  bribing  the  town  coun- 
cils, the  established  practice  was  to  bribe  only 
the  delegates,  or  indeed  only  one  of  them  if 
this  could  secure  the  majority.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  free,  and  consequently  no  discussing  press. 
.  .  .  Nor  was  the  absence  of  a  free  public  press 
compensated  by  any  freedom  of  public  speech. 
Public  political  meetings  could  not  arise,  for  the 
elements  did  not  exist.  Nothing  was  viewed  with 
such  horror  as  any  political  congregation  not 
friendly  to  existing  power.  No  one  could  have 
taken  a  part  in  the  business,  without  making  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  doomed  man.  No  prudence 
could  protect  against  the  falsehood  or  inaccuracy 
of  spies,  and  a  first  conviction  of  sedition  by  a 
judge-picked  jury  was  followed  by  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  As  a  body  to  be  deferred  to,  no 
public  existed.  Opinion  was  only  recognized 
when  expressed  through  what  were  acknowledged 
to  be  its  legitimate  organs,  which  meant  its 
formal  or  official  outlets.  Public  bodies,  there- 
fore, might  speak  each  for  itself,  but  the  general 
community,  as  such,  had  no  admitted  claim  to  be 
consulted  or  cared  for.  The  result,  on  a  nation 
devoid  of  popular  political  rights,  was  that  the 
people  were  dumb,  or  if  they  spoke  out  were 
deemed  audacious."  * 

The  trials  of  the  Eeformers  before  the  Hish 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  1793  afford  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  these  statements.  The  overthrow  of 
the  system  of  arbitrary  government  in  France,  with 
all  its  gross  abuses  and  grievous  oppression  of  the 

*  Memorials  of  his  Time,  by  Henry  Cockburn. 


people,  excited  among  a  considerable  class  of  the 
community,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  strong 
desire  for  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. In  1790  the  Eevolution  and  Constitution 
societies  were  formed  in  London  for  the  promotion 
of  this  object,  and  in  1792  other  two  societies  took 
the  field.  One  termed  the  Corresponding  Society, 
was  neither  numerous  nor  influential  ;  but  the 
other  association — the  celebrated  Friends  of  the 
People — counted  among  its  members  many  opulent 
merchants,  many  literary  men,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  noblemen  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  such  as  Charles  Grey  (afterwards  Earl 
Grey),  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Samuel  Whitbread,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Erskine  (Lord  Erskine),  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Samuel  Rogers,  George  Byng,  and 
other  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  The  example 
thus  set  by  the  leading  reformers  in  England  was 
speedily  followed  in  Scotland,  where  the  system 
of  representation  was  in  a  much  worse  condition. 
The  Scottish  officials  at  once  took  alarm,  and 
resolved,  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures,  to  crush  disaffection  in  the  bud. 

In  the  beginning  of  1793  (January  5)  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Edinburgh  against  several  of  the  most  zealous 
and  outspoken  of  the  Reformers,  on  a  charge  of 
sedition  and  seditious  libel.  The  first  person 
brought  to  trial  was  a  chemist,  named  James 
Tytler.  who  was  accused  of  having  written  and 
published  an  address  "  to  the  People  and  their 
Friends,"  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  all  the 
unrepresented  classes  were  robbed  and  enslaved, 
and  they  were  recommended  to  pay  no  more 
taxes  until  universal  suffrage  was  conceded.  As 
Tytler  did  not  appear  in  court  to  answer  to  these 
charges,  his  recognizances  were  estreated,  and  he 
was  declared  to  be  "  an  outlaw  and  fugitive  from 
his  Majesty's  laws,"  and  ordained  "  to  be  put  to 
his  highness's  horn,  and  all  his  moveable  goods 
and  gear  to  be  escheat." 

Three  days  later  James  Anderson  and  Malcolm 
Craig,  journeymen  printers,  and  John  Morton,  a 
printer's  apprentice,  in  Edinburgh,  were  put  upon 
their  trial,  charged  with  sedition,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  entered  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
with  the  intention  to  seduce  a  corporal  and  some 
soldiers  ;  that  in  the  said  castle  they  had  told  the 
soldiers  that  their  pay  was  too  small,  and  had  held 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  higher  pay  if  they 
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would  only  join  the  society  of  "The  Friends  of  the 
People,"  or  a  "'Club  for  Equality  and  Freedom." 
After  a  trial  which  lasted  three  days,  the  three 
young  men  were  all  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  and  on  their  release 
were  to  give  security  in  a  thousand  marks  Scots, 
each,  for  their  good  behaviour  for  three  years. 
John  Elder,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  and  William 
Stewart,  merchant,  Leith,  were  next  brought  to 
trial,  charged  with  writing  and  printing  a  seditious 
libel,  entitled  "  Rights  of  Man  Delineated,  and  the 
Origin  of  Government."  Stewart,  who  had  fled, 
was  outlawed  ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
proceedings  against  the  bookseller  were  dropped. 
Then  followed  the  trials  of  James  Smith,  gun- 
smith, and  John  Mennings,  printer,  both  of  Glas- 
gow, who  had  instituted  a  club  called  "  The  Sons 
of  Liberty  and  Friends  of  Man,"  which  was  to 
co-operate  with  another  society  in  Glasgow  en- 
titled "The  Friends  of  the  People,"  and  "  with  the 
innumerable  host  of  reform  associations  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland,  for  the  glorious  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  native  rights  of  man, 
liberty,  a  fair,  full,  free,  and  equal  representation 
of  all  the  people  in  Parliament."  Then  came  in 
rapid  succession  the  trials  of  James  Callender, 
Walter  Berry,  and  James  Robertson,  booksellers, 
Edinburgh,  for  writing  and  publishing  various 
libels  against  the  constitution,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  asserted,  that  our  "  most  excellent  constitu- 
tion" was  in  practice  altogether  a  conspiracy  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor.  Some  of  the  accused 
quitted  the  country  and  were  outlawed,  and  the 
others  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  short 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  trials  of  these  obscure  individuals  seem  to 
have  attracted  little  attention,  even  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  case  was  different  with  the  proceedings 
taken  against  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer.  Mr.  Muir  was  the  only 
son  of  a  successful  Glasgow  manufacturer,  who 
was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Hunters- 
hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Young 
Muir  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  and 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  attended  also  the 
divinity  hall  of  the  Established  Church,  with 
the  view  of  entering  the  ministry.  Such  was 
his  reputation  for  piety  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  elders  in  the 
parish  of  Cadder,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  classes  of  the  parishioners.  His 


readiness,  tact,  and  powers  of  debate,  exhibited  in 
juridical  discussions  in  the  college,  induced  his 
friends  to  recommend  him  to  adopt  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Following  their  advice,  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  for  the  bar  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1787  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  His  polished  and 
winning  manners,  his  graceful  and  fluent  elocu- 
tion, and  his  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of 
his  clients,  were  rapidly  bringing  him  into  prom- 
inence among  his  contemporaries,  and  gaining 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  judges.  At 
this  stage,  however,  the  rising  barrister,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  gross  abuses  which  at  that  time  existed  in  the 
representation  of  Scotland,  and  sought  to  rouse 
the  people  to  vindicate  their  rights  and  privileges. 
He  denounced  the  corruption  by  means  of  which 
the  government  was  carried  on,  and  the  swarms  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  who  were  preying  on  the 
industry  of  the  people,  and  laid,  as  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  his  axe  to  the  very  root  of  the  great  tree 
of  corruption  in  Scotland.  He  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing a  Reform  Association  in  Glasgow,  of  which 
Lord  Daer  (afterwards  earl  of  Selkirk),  warmly 
eulogized  by  Burns,  the  Hon.  North  Dalrymple 
(afterwards  earl  of  Stair),  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  citizens  were  members  ;  and  he  presided 
over  a  great  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  11th  of  December,  1792, 
which  excited  mingled  anger  and  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  and  the  supporters  of 
the  government.  To  counteract  the  efforts  of 
the  Reformers  another  association  was  formed  in 
Edinburgh,  the  members  of  which  designated 
themselves  "  The  Friends  of  the  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State."  These  loyalists  went  much 
farther  in  the  opposite  extreme  than  the  members 
of  the  Scotch  "  Jacobin  Clubs,"  as  their  opponents 
were  termed  ;  and  they  even  subscribed  a  declara- 
tion to  put  down,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  not  only 
"  all  tumults,"  but  all  "  seditious  persons."  They 
assailed  their  opponents  with  the  most  ferocious 
bitterness,  and  ascribed  a  thirst  for  bloodshed  and 
anarchy,  not  merely  to  them,  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  The  intemperate  and  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  Society — as 
the  loyal  association  was  termed  from  its  place  of 
meeting — contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame  the 
crown  lawyers  and  the  judges,  who  needed  no 
such  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  employ  all  their 
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legal  powers  to  crush  the  Reformers.  Muir  was 
their  first  victim.  He  had  probably  received 
some  hint  that  the  crown  officers  intended  to  take 
proceedings  against  him ;  for  at  this  time  he  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  in  order  to  consult  his 
friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  other  influential 
liberals.  From  London  Muir  went  over  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  a 
number  of  eminent  French  senators  and  advocates. 
While  residing  in  this  city  he  learned  that  a  bill 
of  indictment  had  been  left  for  him  at  his  father's 
house,  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the 
Justiciary  Court  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  1793. 

Unfortunately  for  Muir,  war  had  by  this  time 
broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  home  in 
time  to  meet  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
by  the  crown  lawyers.  He  wrote,  however,  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  expressing  his  desire  to  get 
back  to  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  which  were  intercepted  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  government,  he  stated  that  it  was 
not  until  the  8th  of  February,  nearly  six  weeks 
after  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial,  that  letters 
from  his  father  had  made  him  aware  that  an 
indictment  had  been  served  against  him  in  his 
absence.  "  War  is  declared,"  he  adds,  "  between 
England  and  France,  and  there  are  requisites  to 
be  gone  through  before  I  can  obtain  my  pass- 
port. I  will  return  to  Scotland  without  delay. 
To  shrink  from  danger  would  be  unbecoming 
my  own  character  and  your  confidence.  I  dare 
challenge  the  most  minute  investigation  of  my 
public  and  private  conduct.  Armed  with  inno- 
cency  I  appeal  to  justice,  and  I  disdain  to  suppli- 
cate favours."  Although  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  were  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  Muir  was  placed,  as  he  of  necessity  failed 
to  appear  on  the  3rd  of  January,  they  demanded 
from  the  judges  of  the  Justiciary  Court  a  sentence 
of  outlawry  against  him,  which  was  of  course 
immediately  pronounced,  and  on  the  6th  of  March 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  erased  his  name  from 
their  rolls. 

It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  April  that  Muir 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passport  from  the 
council-general  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and 
embarking  on  board  an  American  ship,  was  landed 
at  Belfast,  where  he  hired  a  small  vessel  to  carry 
him  across  to  Portpatrick  in  Scotland.    He  lost 


no  time  in  posting  northward,  with  the  view  of 
proceeding  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  his  accusers  at 
all  hazards.  But  on  reaching  Stranraer  he  was 
recognized  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  in  which 
he  was  taking  a  brief  repose,  who  had  him  im- 
mediately arrested.  Notice  of  his  apprehension 
was  straightway  sent  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  a 
messenger-at-arms  was  despatched  by  the  lord- 
advocate  with  a  warrant  to  bring  with  "  all 
expedition  the  person  of  the  said  Thomas  Muir  to 
Edinburgh,  and  to  incarcerate  him  in  the  tol- 
booth  there  to  answer  for  his  crimes."  Hand- 
cuffed and  in  irons,  the  unresisting  prisoner  was 
conveyed  to  the  metropolis  and  consigned  to  the 
filthy  and  unhealthy  "  Heart  of  Midlothian;"  and 
bail,  though  offered  by  his  father  to  the  amount 
of  his  whole  estate  and  furniture,  was  peremptorily 
rejected. 

Muir's  trial  began  on  the  30th  of  August,  1793, 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh. 
There  were  five  judges  on  the  bench,  but  the  chief 
director  of  the  proceedings  against  Muir  and  the 
other  reformers  was  the  justice-clerk,  Lord  Brax- 
field,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  vigour  and  know- 
ledge of  law,  but  coarse,  illiterate,  and  despotic. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "to  con- 
demn his  conduct  as  a  criminal  judge  too  gravely 
■or  too  severely.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  A 
dexterous  and  practical  trier  of  ordinary  cases,  he 
was  harsh  to  prisoners  even  in  his  jocularity,  and 
to  every  counsel  whom  he  chose  to  dislike.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  ever  he  was  so  much  in  his 
element  as  when  tauntingly  repelling  the  last 
despairing  claim  of  a  wretched  culprit,  and  send- 
ing him  to  Botany  Bay  or  the  gallows,  with  an 
insulting  jest,  over  which  he  would  chuckle  the 
more  from  observing  that  correct  people  were 
shocked.  This  union  of  talent  with  a  passion  for 
rude  predomination,  exercised  in  a  very  discre- 
tionary court,  tended  to  form  a  formidable  and 
dangerous  judicial  character.  This  appeared  too 
often  in  ordinary  cases,  but  all  stains  on  his 
administration  of  the  common  business  of  the 
court  disappear  in  the  indelible  iniquity  of  the 
political  trials  of  1793  and  1794.  In  these  he 
was  the  Jeffreys  of  Scotland.  He,  as  the  head  of 
the  court,  and  the  only  very  powerful  man  it 
contained,  was  the  real  director  of  its  proceed- 
ings." The  jury  were  selected  by  the  presiding 
judge  out  of  a  list  of  forty-five  persons  prepared 
by  the  sheriff-clerk,  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
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crown  ;  and  as  no  challenge  was  allowed  to  the 
accused,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  choice 
made  by  the  judge,  the  whole  affair  was  virtually 
at  his  disposal.  Braxfield  used  to  quash  antici- 
pated doubts  respecting  the  issue  of  a  criminal 
trial  by' saying,  "  Hoot!  just  gi'e  me  Josie  Norrie 
(an  old  and  experienced  clerk)  and  a  gude  jury, 
an'  I'll  doo  for  the  fallow."  The  whole  of  the 
jurymen  who  tried  Muir  were  members  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  Association.  Some  of  them 
were  also  officers  under  the  crown,  and  others 
were  placemen  and  pensioners.  The  foreman 
was  the  notorious  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Stow. 
One  of  those  nominated,  Captain  John  Inglis  of 
Auchindinny,  when  his  name  was  called,  stated 
"  that  being  in  his  Majesty's  service,  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  on  this  jury,  as  he  thought  it  unfair  in 
a  case  of  this  nature  to  try  Mr.  Muir  by  servants 
of  the  crown;"  but  his  objections  were  at  once 
overruled  by  the  lord  justice- clerk.  In  vain 
did  Mr.  Muir  object  to  others  of  the  jury  as  pre- 
judiced against  him,  and  "implore  their  lordships, 
as  they  valued  their  own  consciences  and  their 
future  peace  of  mind,  to  try  him  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  jury,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  political  par- 
tizans  avowedly  pledged  against  him."  He  was 
abruptly  stopped  by  the  court,  and  commanded 
"  to  sit  down."  Braxfield  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  him,  "that  it  was  most  indecent  and  improper 
for  him  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  court  with  such 
frivolous  and  improper  objections;  it  only  showed 
what  a  dangerous  and  seditious  man  he  was,  to 
dare  to  object  to  any  of  his  respectable  jury."* 
Mr.  Muir  pleaded  his  own  case  with  great  ability 
and  eloquence.  He  was  charged  with  feloniously 
advising  and  exhorting  persons  to  purchase  and 
peruse  seditious  and  wicked  publications  and 
writings,  calculated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection  ;  with  getting  up  public 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
with  having  harangued  multitudes  at  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Kirkintilloch,  and  other  places,  in  favour 
of  reform  ;  with  advising  and  exhorting  certain 
persons  named  to  read  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man," 
and  to  purchase  the  same  ;  with  distributing  him- 
self Thomas  Paine's  works,  "  A  Declaration  of 
Rights,"  "  A  Dialogue  betwixt  the  Governors 

*  Mr.  Horner  (father  of  the  celebrated 'Francis  Horner),  who  was 
one  of  the  jurors  in  Muir's  case,  told  Lord  Cockburn,  that  when  he 
was  passing  behind  the  bench  to  get  into  the  jury-box,  Braxfield,  who 
knew  him,  whispered,  "  Come  awa',  Maister  Horner,  come  awa',  and 
help  us  to  hang  ane  o'  thae  d — d  scoondrels." 


and  the  Governed,"  and  other  inflammatory  pub- 
lications ;  and  with  having  caused  to  be  received, 
read,  and  answered  by  the  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates, "  An  Address  from  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  in  Dublin  to  the  Delegates  for  promoting 
a  Reform  in  Scotland,"  which  address  was  alleged 
to  be  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  seditious  ten- 
dency, representing  the  Irish  and  Scottish  nations 
as  in  a  state  of  downright  oppression,  and  exciting 
the  people  to  rise  up  against  the  government. 
In  support  of  these  charges  the  crown  officers 
adduced  witnesses,  most  of  whom  were  persons 
of  little  weight,  and  not  entitled  to  much  credit. 
A  certain  Rev.  James  Lapsley,  parish  minister  of 
Campsie,  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  searching 
for  evidence  against  Muir,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  find  individuals  who  would  testify  that  his 
private  conversations  in  his  own  house,  and  among 
his  intimate  friends,  were  of  an  inflammatory  and 
seditious  character.*  One  of  the  most  service- 
able witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  crown  was  a 
female  servant,  who  lived  in  the  house  of  Muir's 
father,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
instructed  as  to  the  evidence  which  she  was  desired 
to  give.  She  deponed  that  young  Muir  used  to 
be  often  engaged  in  reading  and  writing,  but  she 
was  unable  to  tell  the  subject ;  that  he  had  fre- 
quently told  country  people  that  Paine's  "  Rights 
of  Man  "  was  a  very  good  book  ;  that  at  his  desire 
she  had  frequently  bought  copies  of  the  said  book 
for  sundry  persons  ;  that  Muir  in  her  hearing  had 
advised  his  hairdresser  to  buy  a  copy  and  keep  it 
in  his  shop  to  enlighten  the  people,  as  it  confuted 
Mr.  Burke  entirely,  and  as  a  barber's  shop  was  a 
good  place  for  reading  in  ;  that  Mr.  Muir  had  a 
great  many  books  and  pamphlets,  and  among 
them  "Flower  on  the  French  Constitution,"  the 
"  Declaration  of  Rights,"  the  "Dialogue  between 
the  Governors  and  the  Governed,"  which  last  he 
used  to  read  to  his  mother,  sisters,  and  others, 
saying  it  was  very  clever,  and  written  by  one 
Volney,  one  of  the  first  wits  in  France  ;  that  Mr. 
Muir  frequently  read  French  law  books,  and  had 
a  good  many  copies  of  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man  " 
up  stairs  ;"  that  she  recollected  hearing  him  say 
that  if  everybody  had  a  Vote  he  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Cadder  (a  parish  near  Glas- 

*  Lapsley,  who  acquired  a  good  deal  of  notoriety  in  his  day  for  his 
unclerical  character  and  conduct,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  against 
Thomas  Muir  with  a  pension.  Lockhart  has  given  a  sketch  of  this 
worthy  friend  of  the  government  in  his  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk." 
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gow);  that  members  of  Parliament  would  then 
have  30s.  or  40s.  a  day ;  that  none  would  be 
members  but  honest  men,  who  would  keep  the 
constitution  clean  and  give  new  councillors  to 
the  king,  such  as  would  govern  the  nation  with 
justice  ;  that  she  had  heard  it  said  by  him  that 
France  was  the  most  nourishing  nation  in  the 
world  since  they  had  abolished  tyranny  and  got  a 
free  government,  but  that  she  had  also  heard  him 
say  that  the  constitution  of  this  country  was  very 
good,  but  that  many  abuses  had  crept  in  which 
required  a  thorough  reform ;  that  he  was  for  a 
monarchy  under  proper  restrictions,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment that  knew  what  they  were  about ;  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  was  the  best,  but 
that  the  monarchy  had  been  so  long  established 
in  this  country  that  it  would  be  improper  to  alter 
it;  and,  finally,  she  deponed  that  she  herself  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Muir  to  a  grinding  organist  in 
the  streets  of  Glasgow  to  desire  him  to  play  Ca  Ira. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  failed  com- 
pletely to  prove  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  or  of  any  society  with  which  he  was 
connected,  of  having  recourse  to  insurrection  or 
riot,  or  any  act  of  violence,  and  much  less  of 
seeking  for  any  assistance  from  France  to  effect 
the  reform  which  they  advocated.  All  that  the 
crown  counsel  succeeded  in  establishing  was,  that 
Muir  had  proposed  in  the  Convention  the  receiv- 
ing and  answering  the  address  of  the  United  Irish- 
men,  and  that  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  and  even 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  had  professed 
great  friendship  for  a  number  of  the  French  leaders; 
that  both  before  and  since  he  had  expressed  exul- 
tation at  the  victories  over  the  armies  of  the 
coalition,  or  over  his  Majesty's  allies  and  his 
Majesty's  own  troops ;  that  during  his  stay  in 
Ireland  he  had  given  the  pledge  and  had  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  of  Dublin ;  that  the  Reformers  with  whom 
he  associated  consisted  almost  entirely  of  weavers 
and  mechanics,  small  manufacturers  and  villagers; 
and,  finally,  it  was  alleged  that  some  letters  from 
the  prisoner's  father,  found  upon  him  when  he 
was  arrested  at  Stranraer,  showed  that  Muir  had 
at  one  time  thought  of  fleeing  from  Ireland  to 
America,  instead  of  returning,  as  he  ultimately 
did,  to  Scotland. 

The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  Muir's 
behalf  were  of  a  much  more  respectable  character 
than  those  produced  by  the  opposition  against 


him.  They  swore,  what  indeed  was  admitted  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  that  Muir  had 
always  denounced  all  violent  proposals,  and  had 
frequently  moderated  the  warmth  of  some  of  the 
other  reformers  at  the  meetings  of  the  society ; 
that  he  had  frequently  declai-ed  that  the  monarchi- 
cal part  of  the  British  constitution  was  good,  and 
ought  to  be  maintained ;  that  he  had  said  that 
there  was  no  comparison  to  be  instituted  between 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  had  sought  and  brought  about  a  revolution, 
but  that  in  Britain  no  revolution  was  needed,  but 
only  a  moderate  reform  ;  that  in  his  addresses 
to  the  people  in  the  political  societies  with  which 
he  was  connected,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining good  order,  and  that  before  they  attempted 
public  reformation  they  should  begin  by  reform- 
ing themselves ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  self- education  of  the  people,  recom- 
mending to  them  the  perusal  of  good  and  con- 
stitutional books,  and  histories  and  works  of 
general  literature,  and  had  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  for  purchasing  and  reading  such 
works. 

In  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  crown  counsel 
Muir  affirmed  and  proved  that  he  had  not  left  the 
country  in  a  secret  and  clandestine  manner,  as  had 
been  asserted  ;  that  he  had  publicly  announced, 
at  a  numerous  meeting  of  citizens  at  Edinburgh, 
his  intention  to  undertake  a  journey  to  England 
and  France  ;  that  he  had  first  gone  to  London, 
where  he  had  appeared  in  public  and  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  a  well-known  and  distinguished 
association,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People ;  that  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  he 
had  proceeded  to  Paris,  some  days  before  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
save  the  life  of  that  unfortunate  man,  and  whose 
death,  it  was  feared,  would  afford  a  pretext  for 
plunging  Great  Britain  into  war,  and  for  denying 
or  retarding  that  parliamentary  reform  which  good 
men  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country  ;  that  while  in  Paris  he  had  pleaded  the 
cause  of  mercy,  of  individual  and  of  general 
humanity  ;  that  the  sudden  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  embargo  laid  on  all  vessels  had 
prevented  his  quitting  France  earlier  than  the 
month  of  May  ;  that  he  had  gone  to  Ireland 
because  he  had  found  at  Havre  a  neutral  American 
vessel  that  was  to  touch  at  Belfast ;  that  if  insur- 
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rcctions  had  broken  out  in  Ireland  during  his 
stay  in  that  country  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them  ;  and  finally,  that  he  had  returned  to 
Scotland,  not,  as  the  prosecutors  had  affirmed, 
in  a  clandestine  manner,  but  openly  and  with  the 
object  of  demanding  justice  and  a  fair  trial,  that 
he  might  repel  the  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  him  in  his  absence.  The  societies  to 
which  he  belonged  had  never  entertained  any 
other  plan  or  proposal,  than  that  of  reforming  the 
House  of  Commons  by  strictly  constitutional 
means. 

These  facts  and  cogent  arguments  made  no 
impression,  however,  upon  the  court  or  the  picked 
jury.  The  lord-advocate  maintained  that  the 
offences  of  which  Muir  was  guilty  fell  but  little 
short  of  high  treason,  and  branded  him  as  "  that 
unfortunate  wretch  at  the  bar,"  that  "  demon  of 
mischief,"  that  "  pest  of  Scotland,"  who  had 
intended  to  revolutionize  his  own  country  after 
the  pattern  of  France.  The  lord-justice  clerk,  in 
summing  up,  spoke  in  an  equally  violent  strain. 
He  could  not  venture  to  contradict  the  witnesses 
who  had  sworn  that  Muir  had  always  discounte- 
nanced violent  proceedings,  more  especially  as  their 
testimony  was  corroborated  by  the  reluctant 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
But  he  turned  this  very  moderation  against  the 
prisoner,  affirming  that  "  Mr.  Muir's  plan  of  dis- 
couraging revolt  and  all  sort  of  tumult  was 
certainly  political ;  for  until  everything  was  ripe 
for  a  general  insurrection,  any  tumult  or  disorder 
could  only  tend,  as  he  himself  said,  to  ruin  his 
cause.  He  was  in  the  meantime,  however,  evi- 
dently poisoning  the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
and  preparing  them  for  rebellion." 

The  jury,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  judge, 
had  no  hesitation  in  bringing  in  a  unanimous  verdict 
finding  the  prisoner  guilty  of  sedition  or  of  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Muir  would 
not  be  more  severe  than  the  sentence  pronounced, 
by  the  same  court,  on  the  printers  and  others  who 
had  been  convicted  under  similar  charges.  The 
court  had  full  discretionary  authority  to  fix  upon 
the  sentence,  which  at  their  pleasure  might  have 
ranged  from  one  hour's  imprisonment  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  But  it  was  the  object  of  the 
party  in  power  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
all  who  should  venture  to  call  in  question  the 
propriety  of  their  policy,  and  especially  to  over- 


awe the  small  body  of  Whig  lawyers  who,  almost 
alone,  dared  to  uphold  the  banner  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  "  They  were  constantly  and 
insolently  reminded,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  that 
the  case  of  their  brother  Thomas  Muir,  transported 
for  sedition,  was  intended  for  their  special  edifica- 
tion." The  judges,  after  saying  that  they  had 
their  choice  of  fine,  of  whipping,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  transportation,  resolved  that  Muir 
should  be  transported  for  fourteen  years.  The 
cheering  of  the  audience  when  Muir  concluded 
his  speech,  was  construed  by  the  court  into  an 
aggravation  of  his  guilt,  and  a  proof  of  the  perilous 
and  disaffected  state  of  the  country.  This  "  in- 
decent applause,"  said  Braxfield,  "  convinced  him 
that  a  spirit  of  discontent  still  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
allow  the  prisoner  to  remain  any  longer  in  this 
country."  He  added  that  his  only  doubt  was 
whether  the  sentence  should  not  be  for  more  than 
the  term  of  fourteen  years.  * 

The  words  which  Muir — "  unawed  by  power 
and  unappalled  by  fear" — addressed  to  the  judges 
who  had  condemned  him  to  a  punishment  so 
unduly  severe,  even  if  his  condemnation  had  been 
just,  deserve  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  and  a 
part  of  them  have,  indeed,  been  inscribed  on  the 
monument  erected  in  Edinburgh  to  the  memory 
of  Muir  and  of  the  other  political  martyrs.  "My 
lords,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only  a  few  words  to 
say.  I  shall  not  animadvert  upon  the  severity  or 
leniency  of  my  sentence.  But,  my  lords,  were  I 
to  be  led  this  moment  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold, 
I  should  feel  the  same  calmness  and  serenity 
which  I  now  do.  My  mind  tells  me  that  I  have 
acted  agreeably  to  my  conscience,  and  that  I  have 
engaged  in  a  good,  a  just,  and  a  glorious  cause — 
a  cause  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  and  will  pre- 
vail, and  by  a  timely  reform  save  this  country 
from  destruction." 

Muir  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Edinburgh  until  the  15th  of  November,  when 
he  and  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Palmer,  who  had  also  been 
found  guilty  of  sedition,  were  put  on  board  the 
Royal  George  excise  packet,  in  Leith  Roads,  and 
sent  to  London  in  company  with  criminals  of  the 

*  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dumont  of  Sept.  14,  1793, 
says: — "I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have  been  shocked  at  the 
account  you  have  read  of  Muir's  trial ;  you  would  have  been  much 
more  shocked  if  you  had  been  present  at  it.  as  I  was.  I  remained 
there  both  days,  and  think  I  collected  in  the  course  of  them  some 
interesting  materials."  Lord  Cockburn  states  that  Lord  Jeffrey,  who 
also  was  present  at  the  trial,  never  mentioned  it  without  horror. 
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lowest  grade  and  vilest  character — men  who  had 
been  convicted  of  forgery,  theft,  and  robbery. 
Their  arrival  in  the  Thames,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, is  thus  noticed  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1793  : — «  Mr.  Thomas  Muir  and  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Palmer  ariived  in  the  river,  from  Leith,  on  board 
a  revenue  cutter.  Orders  were  sent  down  for  deliver- 
ing them  to  Duncan  Campbell,  the  contractor  for  the 
hulks  at  Woolwich.  They  were  in  irons  amongst 
the  convicts,  and  were  ordered  yesterday  to  assist 
them  in  the  common  labour  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Muir  is  associated  with  about  300 
convicts,  among  whom  he  and  Mr.  Palmer  slept 
after  their  arrival.  Mr.  Muir  is  rather  depressed 
in  spirits,  but  Mr.  Palmer  appears  to  sustain  his 
misfortune  with  great  fortitude." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  who  was 
associated  with  Muir  in  his  sufferings  and  fate, 
was  an  Englishman,  and  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Eton,  and  then  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  in  succession  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  A.M.,  and  B.D.,  and  afterwards 
obtained  a  fellowship.  He  was  for  some  time 
curate  of  Leatherhead,  in  Jersey.  In  1782,  how- 
ever, when  he  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
he  abandoned  the  Church  of  England  and  joined 
the  Unitarian  body.  The  great  sacrifices  which 
his  change  of  opinions  entailed  upon  him,  includ- 
ing an  estrangement  from  his  family  and  friends, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  position  and  promotion, 
sufficiently  attested  his  honesty  and  sincerity. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Palmer  removed  to  Scotland, 
and  preached  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  Unitarian 
chapel  which  had  been  recently  opened  at  Mon- 
trose. He  then  removed  to  Dundee,  where  he 
officiated  for  some  time,  and  also  preached  fre- 
quently in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  to 
small  congregations  of  Unitarians.  It  appears 
that  he  likewise  delivered  at  Forfar  and  Edinburgh 
a  series  of  lectures  in  vindication  of  his  religious 
principles,  but  he  was  not  alleged  to  have  expressed 
any  political  opinions,  either  from  the  pulpit  or 
at  the  meetings  of  any  society,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  extravagant  or  dangerous.  The  sole 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  of  having 
written  and  published  a  paper  entitled  "  An 
Address  to  the  People,"  which  had  issued  from 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  at  Dundee. 
His  trial  took  place  before  the  circuit  court  of  Jus- 
ticiary at  Perth  on  the  12th  of  September,  1793.  It 


was  proved  that  he  had  published  the  address  of 
the  Dundee  society ;  but  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  a  youth  named  George  Mealmaker,  a  weaver 
in  Dundee,  confessed  that  the  paper  was  written 
by  him.  Palmer,  it  appeared,  had  revised  it  for 
the  press,  and  had  struck  out  some  of  the  strongest 
passages  altogether,  and  had  softened  the  language 
of  others.  But  the  jury,  selected  in  the  usual 
way,  unceremoniously  found  the  prisoner  guilty, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  transportation  for  seven 
years. 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  no  effect,  however,  in  intimidating  the 
reformers,  and  the  Convention,  instead  of  dis- 
solving itself  as  was  probably  expected,  extended 
its  ramifications  throughout  the  country,  and  also 
adopted  bolder  proceedings  than  they  had  hitherto 
attempted.  On  the  29th  of  October  the  Convention 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  received  delegates 
from  other  political  societies  in  London,  Sheffield, 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Kirk- 
caldy, Perth,  Linlithgow,  Hamilton,  and  many 
other  towns.  Mr.  William  Murray,  a  friend  of 
Muir  and  Palmer  and  secretary  to  the  Convention, 
read  a  paper  recommending  that  they  should  apply 
for  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  to 
the  king,  and  not  to  the  British  Parliament,  and 
proposed  that  an  address  should  be  sent  to  the 
distressed  and  out-of-work  weavers  and  mechanics. 
The  Convention  remained  sitting  for  several  days  ; 
and  it  affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  character  of 
the  leaders  that  they  opened  and  closed  each  meet- 
ing with  prayer.  Fresh  deputations  continued 
to  arrive  from  other  affiliated  and  corresponding 
societies  ;  and  emboldened  by  this  accession  of 
strength,  the  Convention  began  to  speak  in  stronger 
terms  and  to  adopt  more  decided  measures. 

On  the  6th  of  November  Hamilton  Rowan  and 
Simon  Butler  appeared  in  the  Convention  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  Maurice 
Margarott  and  Joseph  Gerald  presented  themselves 
as  delegates  from  the  political  societies  in  London. 
They  were  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
expressed  their  views  in  language  much  more 
inflammatory  than  anything  that  had  proceeded 
from  the  Scottish  members.  Margarott  declared 
that  he  had  escaped  from  400  constables,  who  had 
beset  a  meeting  in  London  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  sending  delegates  to  Edinburgh,  and 
he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  Convention  would 
strike  terror  into  their  enemies.     The  political 
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societies  in  London,  he  said,  were  very  numerous, 
though  sometimes  fluctuating.  In  some  parts  of 
England  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were 
reformers ;  in  Sheffield  and  its  environs  there  were 
no  fewer  than  50,000 ;  and  if  they  could  only 
get  a  convention  of  England  and  Scotland  united, 
it  would  represent  600,000  or  700,000  males,  who 
would  constitute  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  males 
in  the  kingdom.  No  ministry  would  dare  to 
refuse  to  such  a  powerful  body  their  natural 
rights^ — universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 
Gerald,  speaking  for  England,  said  that  he  came 
armed  with  a  full  power  of  delegation.  Every- 
thing the  people  enjoyed  had  been  gained  by 
means  of  conventions,  and  the  great  revolution  of 
1688  itself  was  nothing  but  the  consequence  of  a 
convention. 

Butler,  one  of  the  United  Irishmen,  affirmed 
that  the  executive  was  almost  omnipotent  in 
Ireland,  the  landed  interest  was  almost  wholly 
aristocratic,  the  manufacturer  was  idle.  Last 
Parliament  was  expected  to  have  emancipated 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  but  their  hopes  had 
been  disappointed.  An  infamous  coalition  had 
been  formed  between  the  Irish  opposition  and  the 
ministry.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  retired  with 
what  they  had  obtained ;  and  freed  from  their 
opposition,  the  government  had  directed  their 
oppressive  measures  against  the  friends  of  reform. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  persecuted ;  he  him- 
self had  endured  six  months'  imprisonment.  But 
freedom  must  ultimately  triumph.  L.  Scotland 
the  delegates  of  the  people  could  still  meet  in 
Convention,  but  in  Ireland  the  Parliament  had 
suppressed  such  meetings  by  their  arbitrary  laws. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  thanks  oi  the  Convention 
should  be  given  to  the  societies  in  England  and 
Ireland;  that  Rowan,  Butler,  Margarott,  and  Gerald 
should  be  admitted  members  of  the  Convention; 
and  that  the  powers  of  the  delegates  should  con- 
tinue until  another  convention  was  called.  It  is 
admitted  that  no  hint  was  ever  given  by  these  men 
of  any  intention  to  employ  physical  force  to  gain 
the  objects  they  had  in  view  ;  but  suspicions  were 
excited  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  might 
make  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  organized  their  society  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  This  step  was  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Dacr,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Selkirk,  and  was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
The  Convention  was  divided  into  sections  and 
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committees  ;  the  committees  to  meet  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  Convention  in  the  evening.  They 
appointed  committees  of  organization,  of  corre- 
spondence, of  finance,  of  secrecy;  they  named  their 
places  of  meeting  after  their  Parisian  model,  such 
as  "  Liberty  Hall,"  "  Liberty  Stairs,"  &c.  They 
even  went  so  far,  in  their  absurd  mimicry  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  as  to  constitute  primary 
and  provincial  assemblies,  and  to  divide  the  country 
into  departments.  They  designated  their  papers 
gazettes  and  official  journals,  and  nominated  a 
committee  of  five"  to  draw  up  weekly  an  abstract 
of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent 
to  every  affiliated  society.  Great  anxiety  was 
expressed  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  High- 
land clans,  whose  raid  on  the  Lowlands  in  1745 
had  given  an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  power 
and  importance.  It  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  Convention  "should  take  some  method 
of  enlightening  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,''  and  a 
fund  was  to  be  raised  by  subscription  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  printing  small  patriotic  publi- 
cations, to  be  distributed  among  the  Highlanders. 
"Citizen  "  Skirving — one  of  the  leaders,  a  pious  and 
patriotic  Scotchman — insisted  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Convention  and  of  the  primary  assemblies 
should  subscribe  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
as  the  people  of  Scotland  had  done  before  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Civil  War.  But  this 
was  considered  unnecessary,  as  all  the  members 
were  already  pledged  to  prosecute  their  great 
object,  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Gerald  condemned  the  use  of  all  titles,  and  even 
of  the  word  gentleman,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
no  designation  ought  to  be  employed  among  free- 
men except  that  of  citizen,  which  was  accordingly 
applied  to  all  the  members,  from  Lord  Daer  down- 
wards. A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place 
respecting  the  propriety  of  holding  the  next 
convention  in  some  town  in  England  abounding 
in  political  reformers.  But  "  Citizen  "  Hastie 
said,  "  The  spot  of  ground  on  which  we  meet  is 
of  little  moment.  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
have  declared  for  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments  ;  to  obtain  these  objects  they  are 
united  ;  they  will  proceed  until  these  are  secured, 
or  yield  the  pursuit  only  with  their  lives."  For 
his  part  he  thought  the  best  place  for  the  next 
meeting  would  be  on  the  borders  of  England  or 
Scotland.  Joseph  Gerald  said,  "The  city  of  York 
40 
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has  been  proposed  as  a  proper  and  centrical  place ; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  city  is  the  seat  of  a 
proud  aristocracy,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  ! 
However,  I  would  not  altogether  object  to  going 
thither :  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  often 
found  in  the  company  of  sinners,  let  us  go  there 
for  the  same  gracious  purpose,  to  convert  to 
repentance  !  But  certainly  I  should  prefer  some 
place  on  the  Borders."  One  of  the  delegates 
named  Newton,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Cove- 
nanters and  Seceders,  moved  that  the  committee 
of  regulations  should  appoint  a  day  of  solemn 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation,  to  be  kept  by  all 
the  friends  of  reform  in  Great  Britain.  After  a 
keen  debate  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  reconcile 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  "  it  be 
recommended  to  the  individual  members  of  this 
Convention,  and  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  God  Almighty,  the  common  Father  of  all, 
in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

While  this  mimic  parliament  was  thus  engaged 
in  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  they  learned  on 
the  4th  of  December  that  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  intended  to  break  up  the  Convention 
and  disperse  its  members.  A  motion  was  im- 
mediately made  and  carried,  that  any  illegal  dis- 
persion should  be  regarded  as  a  summons  to  the 
delegates  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  be 
appointed  for  "  the  Convention  of  Emergency," 
and  that  the  "  select  committee "  should  be 
directed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  fix  the  place 
of  meeting.  Next  day  the  president  announced 
that  he  and  Margarott,  and  several  other  delegates, 
had  been  arrested,  but  had  been  admitted  to  bail ; 
their  papers,  however,  which  had  been  seized  and 
sealed,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  This 
announcement  had  scarcely  been  made  when  the 
lord  provost,  attended  by  the  town  officers  and 
constables,  entered  the  hall  and  insisted  that  the 
meeting  should  immediately  disperse.  The  dele- 
gates might  meet,  however,  he  said,  in  a  private 
house.  Skirving  rejoined  that  they  were  already 
assembled  in  a  private  house  ;  that  it  was  a  Free- 
mason's lodge,  and  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
private  than  such  a  lodge.  The  provost,  however, 
insisted  that  the  meeting  was  illegal  and  the 
proceedings  unconstitutional,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  disperse  them,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
do  it.    After  some  altercation,  in  which  the  dele- 


gates urged  that  their  meeting  was  strictly  legal 
and  constitutional,  the  lord  provost  pulled  the 
president  out  of  the  chair  by  force,  and  the  meet- 
ing dispersed  in  some  confusion.  The  delegates 
met  again  that  same  evening  in  a  Masons'  lodge 
at  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and  declared  the 
Convention  to  be  in  permanent  session.  But 
on  the  next  day,  while  they  were  in  the  act 
of  receiving  deputations  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  sheriff-substitute,  attended  by  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  a  strong  body  of 
constables,  forced  his  way  into  the  lodge  and  inti- 
mated that,  unless  the  meeting  quietly  dispersed, 
he  had  orders  to  dissolve  it  by  force.  On  this 
Gerald  offered  up  a  short  prayer  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  would  be  a  pillar  of  fire  to  them,  as  he  was 
to  the  Israelites  of  old,  to  enlighten  and  direct 
them,  and  that  he  would  be  to  their  enemies  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  of  darkness  and  confusion.  The 
delegates  then  dispersed,  though  some  of  them 
had  to  be  removed  by  actual  force.  Four  days 
after  this  dispersion  of  the  Convention,  an  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  Friends  of  the  People,"  signed  -by 
Skirving,  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  stating  that 
the  British  Convention,  being  now  constrained  to 
adjourn  to  the  place  appointed  for  its  meetings  of 
emergency,  the  general  committee  were  requested 
to  assemble  in  a  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Skirv- 
ing, their  secretary,  formerly  denominated  the 
Cock-Pit* 

The  proceedings  of  this  so-called  British  Con- 
vention were  ridiculous  rather  than  mischievous; 
and  if  the  delegates  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
their  association  would  soon  have  fallen  to  pieces. 
But  the  government  were  in  no  mind  to  trifle 
with  disaffection,  however  innocuous;  and  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1794,  they  brought  "Citizen" 
Skirving  before  the  court  of  Justiciary  on  a 
charge  of  sedition.  Skirving  was  a  quiet  and 
amiable  man,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Alex.  Dick  of  Prestonfield,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  was  afterwards  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  in  connection  with  one  of  the  smaller  dis- 
senting bodies.  He  resolved,  however,  ultimately 
to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  his  steady 
habits,  intelligence,  and  industry  had  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the  Lothians. 
His  occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  his  farm  brought  him  into 
contact,  unfortunately  for  himself,  with  some  of 

*  Howell's  State  Trials. 
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the  leading  political  reformers,  and  he  was  induced 
to  give  his  support  to  their  cause.  The  mode  in 
which  his  trial  was  conducted,  under  the  auspices 
of  Braxfield,  was  discreditable  in  the  extreme. 
After  the  first  five  of  the  jury  had  been  nominated 
in  the  usual  arbitrary  way,  the  lord  justice-clerk 
asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  had  any  objections 
to  them.  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  was  Skirving's  reply  ; 
"  I  object  in  general  to  all  those  who  are  members 
of  the  Goldsmith's  Hall  Association ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  would  object  to  all  those  who  hold 
places  under  the  government,  because  this  is  a 
prosecution  by  the  government  against  me,  and 
therefore  I  apprehend  they  cannot  with  freedom 
of  mind  judge  in  a  case  where  they  are  materially 
parties." 

Lord  Eskgrove. — This  gentleman's  objection  is 
that  his  jury  ought  to  consist  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  that  every  person 
wishing  to  support  government  is  incapable  of 
passing  upon  this  assize ;  and  by  making  this 
objection  the  panel  is  avowing  that  it  was  their 
purpose  to  overturn  the  government. 

Justice-clerk. — Does  any  of  your  lordships  think 
otherwise  ?    I  daresay  not. 

Skirving  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  was 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  Margarott,  the 
London  delegate,  who  styled  himself  "a  merchant 
residing  in  Mary-le-Bonne,"  was  in  his  turn 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Justiciary  Court  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  Muir  and  Skirving.  On  the  10th  March 
the  trial  of  Joseph  Gerald,  another  of  the  English 
delegates,  took  place.  In  early  life  Gerald  was 
one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Parr,  and  was  an  able  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man. Both  he  and  Margarott  objected  to  Brax- 
field presiding  at  their  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  prejudged  their  case.  Margarott  ques- 
tioned that  judge  as  to  certain  statements  alleged 
to  have  been  made  by  him  at  a  dinner  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Rochead  of  Inverleith,  one  of  the  jury- 
men both  on  the  trial  of  Margarott  and  Muir;  but 
as  might  have  been  expected,  Braxfield  refused 
to  answer  "  questions  of  that  sort."  Gerald  went 
further,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  statements 
referred  to  had  actually  been  made  by  that  judge. 
"  I  feel  myself  under  the  painful  necessity,"  he 
said,  "  of  objecting  to  the  lord  justice-clerk  sitting 
upon  the  bench,  upon  this  plea,  that  his  lordship 


has  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty  in 
prejudging  this  case,  in  which  my  fortune  and  my 
fame,  which  is  more  precious  to  me  than  life,  is 
concerned.  I  beg  to  put  this  written  statement 
on  record  : — In  order  to  show  that  this  objection 
is  not  made  at  random,  the  prisoner,  Joseph 
Gerald,  offers  to  prove  that  the  lord  justice-clerk 
has  prejudged  the  cause  of  every  person  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  assembly  calling  itself  the 
British  Convention,  inasmuch  as  he  has  asserted, 
in  the  house  of  James  Rochead  of  Inverleith,  that 
the  members  of  the  said  British  Convention  de- 
served transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  even 
public  whipping  ;  and  that  when  it  was  objected 
by  a  person  present  in  the  company  that  the 
people  would  not  patiently  endure  the  inflicting 
of  such  punishment  on  the  members  of  the 
British  Convention,  the  lord  justice-clerk  replied 
1  that  the  mob  would  be  the  better  for  the  spilling 
of  a  little  blood.'  I  pray,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"that  this  may  be  made  a  minute  of  the  court. 
I  desire  to  have  the  matters  alleged  substantiated 
by  evidence." 

Lord  Eskgrove. — My  lords,  this  objection  which 
comes  before  your  lordships  is  a  novelty  in  many 
respects,  and  I  don't  think  this  panel  at  this  bar 
is  well  advised  in  making  it.  What  could  be 
his  motive  for  it  I  cannot  perceive.  He  has  the 
happiness  of  being  tried  before  one  of  the  ablest 
judges  that  ever  sat  in  this  court ;  but  he  is  to  do 
as  he  thinks  fit.  I  am  sure  he  can  have  no  benefit 
if  he  gains  the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  perceive  his  motive,  unless  it  is  an  incli- 
nation, as  far  as  he  can,  to  throw  an  indignity 
upon  this  court.  I  can  ascribe  the  objection  to 
nothing  but  malevolence  and  desperation. 

Prisoner. — My  Lord,  I  came  here,  not  to  be 
the  object  of  personal  abuse,  but  to  meet  the 
justice  of  my  country. 

Lord  Henderland. — I  desire,  sir,  that  you  will 
behave  as  becomes  a  man  before  this  high  court. 
I  will  not  suffer  this  court  to  be  insulted. 

Prisoner. — My  lord,  far  be  it  from  me  to  insult 
this  court. 

Lord  Henderland. — Be  silent,  sir. 

Prisoner. — My  lord,  

Lord  Henderland. — I  desire  you  will  be  silent, 
sir. 

Lord  Swinton. — An  objection  of  this  kind, 
coming  from  any  other  man,  I  should  consider  as 
a  very  high  insult  upon  the  dignity  of  the  court ; 
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but  coming  from  him  standing  in  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  he  now  stands  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  a  crime  of  little  less  than  treason, 
the  insolence  of  his  objection  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  atrocity  of  his  crime.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  relevancy  in  this  objection. 

Lord  Dunsinan. — I  think  your  lordships  ought 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it,  either  in  one  shape  or 
another. 

The  objection  was  unceremoniously  repelled  ; 
and  though  the  defence  made  by  Gerald's  counsel 
was  characterized  not  only  by  great  eloquence,  but 
by  closely  cogent  argument,  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

The  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  behalf  of 
the  panels  were  browbeaten  and  insulted,  both  by 
the  lord  advocate  and  the  judges,  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner.  One  of  them  was  committed 
to  prison  for  a  month,  merely  for  using  a  strong 
expression  in  confirmation  of  his  statement  that 
Margarott  was  a  man  of  honour,  who  would  not 
deny  his  word.  Another  of  them,  a  highly  respect- 
able manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  was  asked  by  the 
court  whether  any  person  had  instructed  him  what 
to  say.  He  answered,  "  None  ;  except  to  tell  the 
truth."  Being  asked  by  the  court  who  instructed 
him  in  that  way,  he  replied,  that  the  general 
instruction  to  speak  the  truth  was  so  common 
that  he  really  could  not  remember  at  the  moment 
any  particular  person  who  had  given  it.  On  this 
the  lord  advocate  moved  that  the  witness  be 
committed  to  prison  "  for  prevarication  on  oath." 
The  court  readily  complied  with  the  demand,  and 
the  witness  was  immediately  handcuffed  and  con- 
veyed to  the  common  jail,  where  he  lay  for  three 
weeks. 

The  treatment  given  to  the  Rev.  "William  Dunn, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Cadder,  in  which  Thomas 
Muir  was  an  elder,  exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  court  at  this  time,  perhaps  even 
more  strikingly  than  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Muir  and  Skirving.  Mr.  Dunn  was  a  remark- 
ably quiet  and  inoffensive  person,  whom  no  one 
ever  suspected  of  entertaining  seditious  sentiments 
or  of  intermeddling  with  public  affairs.  But  he 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  it  was  his  official  duty 
to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow 
and  Ayr.  The  discourse,  which  displayed  con- 
siderable ability,  was  greatly  relished  by  the  lay 
members  of  the  Synod  on  account  of  its  liberality, 


and  it  was  printed  and  published  at  their  expense. 
The  Glasgow  Reform  Association  also  instructed 
their  secretary  to  convey  to  Mr.  Dunn  their 
respectful  thanks  for  his  "very  excellent  sermon." 
Shortly  after  the  legal  officers  were  sent,  under 
the  authority  of  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  and 
the  Lord  Advocate  Dundas,  to  search  the  manse 
at  Cadder  for  "  seditious  papers."  Mr.  Dunn  had 
received  a  hint  of  the  intended  visit,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  law  he  burned 
this  letter  of  thanks,  as  being  the  only  document 
in  his  possession  which  could,  as  he  thought,  be 
displeasing  to  the  authorities.  On  their  arrival, 
however,  the  simple-minded  clergyman  told  them 
what  he  had  done.  For  this  act  he  was  soon 
afterwards  arrested,  on  a  petition  and  complaint 
of  the  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  for  "  falsely 
and  fraudulently  destroying  or  putting  away  sedi- 
tious letters  or  papers,"  and  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Justiciary  Court  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Dunn 
stated,  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner, 
what  he  had  done,  and  threw  himself  "  on  the 
clemency  of  the  court,"  respectfully  beseeching 
the  judges  to  pardon  him  if  he  had  done  anything 
wrong.  Their  lordships,  after  expressing  in  strong 
terms  their  unanimous  opinion  respecting  "  the 
criminality  of  the  act  of  which  Mr.  Dunn  stood 
charged,"  solemnly  declared,  "that  if  he  had  been 
served  with  an  indictment  instead  of  a  petition 
and  complaint,  they  must  have  inflicted  on  him 
the  highest  arbitrary  punishment."  As  it  was, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  humbly  thrown  himself  on 
the  clemency  of  the  court,  they  "  ordained  him  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  for 
the  space  of  three  months." 

It  was  justly  said  of  these  trials  by  one  who  in 
later  and  happier  times  adorned  the  judicial  bench, 
that  "  they  were  political  prosecutions  during  a 
period  of  great  political  excitement,  and  therefore, 
however  faction  might  have  raged,  everything 
done  by  the  court  ought  to  have  been  done  calmly, 
impartially,  and  decorously. 

"  The  general  prevalence  of  public  intemperance 
was  the  very  circumstance  that  ought  to  have 
impressed  more  deeply  upon  judges  the  duty  of 
steady  candour,  and  of  that  judicial  humanity 
which  instinctively  makes  every  right-minded 
occupier  of  the  judgment-seat  interpose  between 
a  prisoner  and  prejudice.  The  court  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  unduly  inflamed  by  the  official 
accuser.    The  madness  of  the  people,  if  it  existed, 
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would  have  been  best  allayed  by  giving  them 
reason  to  rely  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  I  fear  that  no  impartial  censor  can  avoid 
detecting,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
trials,  not  mere  casual  indications  of  bias,  but 
absolute  straining  for  convictions.  If  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  when  a  judge  might  have  shone, 
simply  by  being  just,  this  was  one.  But  the 
bench  was  the  place  upon  which  political  passions, 
not  aggravated  by  the  prosecutors,  and  distressing 
to  many  of  the  jurymen,  settled  and  operated. 
Little  depended  upon  erroneous  decision.  But 
what  shall  be  held  to  be  sedition  always  resolves, 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  other  crimes,  into 
mere  opinion,  and  therefore  everything  depended 
upon  candour  of  construction.  Hence  all  the 
sources  of  prejudice  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
attempted  to  be  excluded.  Fair  play  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  claims  of  constitutional  right, 
and  particularly  to  supposed  privileges  of  public 
discussion.  No  juryman  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  excuse  any  party  spirit  that  he  felt  coming  over 
him  by  the  contagion  of  the  bench.  Yet  the  fact 
is,  that  in  every  case  sentiments  were  avowed  im- 
plying the  adoption  of  the  worst  current  intem- 
perance. If  instead  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice, 
sitting  for  the  trial  of  guilt  or  of  innocence,  it 
had  been  an  ancient  commission  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  procure  convictions,  little  of  its  judicial 
manner  would  have  required  to  be  changed. 
When  the  verdicts  were  returned,  the  court  had 
to  exercise  a  discretionary  power  in  fixing  upon 
the  sentence ;  which  discretion  ranged,  as  these 
judges  decided,  from  one  hour's  imprisonment  to 
transportation  for  life.  Assuming  transportation 
to  be  lawful,  it  was  conceded  not  to  be  necessary, 
and  it  was  not  then,  nor  at  any  time,  used  in  Eng- 
land as  a  punishment  of  sedition.  At  that  period 
it  implied  a  frightful  voyage  of  many  months, 
great  wretchedness  in  the  new  colony,  an  almost 
complete  extinction  of  all  communication  with 
home,  and  such  difficulty  in  returning,  that  a 
man  transported  was  considered  as  a  man  never  to 
be  seen  again.  Nevertheless,  transportation  for  a 
first  offence  was  the  doom  of  every  one  of  these 
prisoners." 

The  treatment  which  the  reformers  in  Scotland 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  government  and  the 
Justiciary  Court  excited  great  indignation  in 
England,  where  the  administration  of  the  law  at 
that  time  was  much  more  mild  and  equitable. 


On  the  10th  of  February,  1794,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  con- 
sidered the  sentence  on  Thomas  Muir  and  his 
companions  as  "  utterly  illegal  and  perfectly  abhor- 
rent to  the  principles  of  justice."  Sheridan  on 
the  same  occasion  affirmed  "  that  such  a  sentence, 
if  pronounced  in  England,  would  be  enough  to 
rouse  the  people  to  arms."  "  I  speak,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  with  some  information.  I  have  seen 
these  unfortunate  victims.  I  have  visited  them 
in  their  loathsome  hulks,  where  they  are  confined 
amongst  felons  ;  and  if  his  Majesty's  ministers 
dared  to  attempt  to  make  the  law  of  Scotland  the 
law  of  sedition  in  England — but  they  dared  not — 
or  if  they  did,  they  would  find  it  to  be  a  sufficient 
cause  to  forfeit  their  own  heads."  These  remarks 
were  made  by  Sheridan  on  his  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Palmer,  alleging  that  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal,  was  unjust.  Pitt 
objected,  that  the  petition  could  not  be  received 
by  the  House  without  an  improper  interposition 
between  the  sentence  of  a  competent  court  and  its 
execution.  His  friend,  Henry  Dundas  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville),  startled  the  House  by  the  intima- 
tion that  the  sentence  complained  of  was  already 
executed,  and  that  the  warrant  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  Palmer  was  both  signed  and  issued.  A 
motion  for  adjourning  the  debate  to  the  27th  hav- 
ing been  carried,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  requested  to  prevent 
Mr.  Palmer  from  being  sent  off  before  that  day  ; 
but  this  proposal  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 
In  the  end,  however,  such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  Pitt  was  compelled  to  allow  Palmer's  peti- 
tion to  be  received. 

On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Adam,  an  influen- 
tial Scotchman,*  moved  an  address  to  the  crown 
for  papers  on  the  trial  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  with 
the  view  of  quashing  the  proceedings.  "  Feeling," 
he  said,  "  for  the  honour  of  the  country,  for  the 
purity  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  British  constitution,  he  had  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bring  before  the  House  a  proceeding  which 
had  wounded  and  tortured  the  feelings  of  all  con- 
siderate men."  He  said  that  "  leasing-making," 
the  crime  for  which  Muir  and  Palmer  ought  to 
have  been  indicted,  corresponded  to  that  misde- 
meanour called  in  England  a  public  libel  on 

*  He  was  afterwards  lord-chief  commissioner  of  the  Scottish  Jnry 
Court. 
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government  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  ;  that 
the  only  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land for  leasing-making  was  fane,  imprisonment, 
or  banishment ;  that  transportation  was  conse- 
quently illegal  ;  and  he  further  declared  that  in 
his  opinion  the  trial  had  been  unfair  and  oppres- 
sive, and  the  sentence  altogether  illegal,  arbitrary, 
and  unwarrantable.  Fox,  who  seconded  the 
motion,  mentioned  that  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
trial  had  affirmed  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  speak 
of  the  constitution  unless  he  possessed  landed 
property  ;  and  that  another  of  the  judges  had 
asserted  that,  since  the  disuse  of  torture,  there  was 
no  adequate  punishment  for  sedition.* 

The  motion  was  cordially  supported  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  Grey  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl 
Grey),  by  Lord  William  Russell,  and  others,  but 
was  keenly  resisted  by  the  lord  advocate  for  Scot- 
land and  by  Pitt  and  Windham.  The  lord  advocate 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  law  of  Scotland  was 
better  than  that  of  England  for  the  punishment  of 
libels  and  the  suppression  of  seditious  practices. 
The  debate  did  not  terminate  till  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  on  a  division  Adam's  motion 
was  negatived  by  171  to  32.  A  similar  motion 
in  the  Upper  House,  moved  by  Earl  Stanhope  and 
seconded  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  found  only 
two  supporters. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  April  that  the 
convict  ship,  the  Surprise,  on  board  of  which 
were  the  Scottish  reformers,  set  sail  for  New 
South  Wales.  It  was  speedily  discovered  that 
the  character  of  Margarott  did  not  stand  high, 
and  his  behaviour  on  the  voyage,  in  various  ways, 
caused  great  discomfort  to  his  brother  delegates 
and  companions  in  tribulation.  A  letter  which 
Skirving  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
dated  5th  July,  1794,  gives  a  very  favourable 
view  of  the  character  and  religious  principles  of 
that  worthy  Scottish  farmer.  "My  increasing 
love  for  you,"  he  says,  "  constrains  me  already  to 
begin  writing  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  letter 
open  while  I  may  not  lose  the  first  opportunity  of 
transmitting  it.    My  unshaken  faith  in  God  our 

•  It  was  Braxfield,  the  lord  justice-clerk,  who  said,  "  A  govern- 
ment in  any  country  should  be  just  like  a  corporation,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  made  up  of  the  landed  interest,  which  alone  has  a  right 
to  be  represented :  as  for  the  rabble,  who  have  nothing  but  personal 
property,  what  hold  has  the  nation  of  them!  They  may  pack  up 
all  their  property  on  their  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye."  It  was  Lord  Swinton  who  said,  "  If  punishment 
adequate  to  the  crime  of  sedition  was  to  be  sought  for,  it  could  not  be 
found  in  our  law,  now  that  torture  is  happily  abolished." 


Saviour  that  he  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
husband  of  my  widow  and  the  father  of  my  father- 
less children,  while  the  designs  of  his  providence 
require  the  continuance  of  our  separation,  con- 
tinues my  support  in  this  very  unpleasant  voyage. 
I  trust  your  experience  of  this  grace  supports  your 
comfort  and  invigorates  your  faith  and  hope  in 
the  same  Almighty  power  and  love. 
Let  our  friends  everywhere  know  that  we  will  do 
nothing  to  disgrace  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness for  which  we  suffer." 

The  Surprise  reached  Port  Jackson  about  the 
end  of  October,  and  Gerald  soon  after  joined  his 
associates  there.  They  were  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  governor,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  by  the  few  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  infant  colony.  In  a  letter 
written  to  his  friends  in  Leith,  dated  16th  Octo- 
ber, 1795,  the  governor  says  :  "  The  four  gentle- 
men, whom  the  activity  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  provided  for  our  colony,  I  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  separately  since  my  arrival 
here.  They  seem  all  of  them  gifted  in  the  powers 
of  conversation.  Muir  was  the  first  I  saw.  I 
thought  him  a  sensible  young  man  of  a  very 
retired  turn,  which  certainly  his  situation  in  this 
country  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  indulging. 
He  said  nothing  on  the  severity  of  his  fate,  but 
seemed  to  bear  his  circumstances  with  a  proper 
degree  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  Skirving 
was  the  next  I  saw.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
sensible,  well-informed  man,  not  young — perhaps 
fifty.  He  is  fond  of  farming,  and  has  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  and  makes  a  good  use  of  it, 
which  will  by  and  by  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Palmer  paid  me  the  next  visit.  He  is  said  to  be 
a  turbulent,  restless  kind  of  man.  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  that  disposition  in  him  since  my  arrival. 
Margarott  seems  to  be  a  lively,  facetious,  talkative 
man  ;  complained  heavily  of  the  injustice  of  his 
sentence,  in  which,  however,  he  found  I  could  not 
agree  with  him.  I  chose  to  appoint  a  time  for 
seeing  each  separately,  and  on  the  whole  I  have  to 
say  that  their  general  conduct  is  quiet,  decent,  and 
orderly.  If  it  continues  so,  they  will  not  find  me 
disposed  to  be  harsh  or  distressing  to  them." 

Muir,  Skirving,  and  Palmer,  each  purchased  a 
small  tract  of  land  and  built  three  comfortable 
cottages  almost  adjoining  each  other.  Margarott, 
whose  character  had  not  developed  favourably 
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under  his  sufferings,  had  a  residence  allotted  to 
him  at  some  distance  from  the  others.  Palmer 
wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  had  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  ' any  want  of  civility  or  attention,  and  he 
sent  home  most  favourable  accounts,  as  did  Skirv- 
ing,  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
•'  The  soil,"  he  said,  "  is  capital ;  the  climate  is 
delicious.  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  it 
will  soon  be  the  region  of  plenty.  To  a  philan- 
thropic mind  it  is  a  wonder  and  delight ;  to  him 
it  is  a  new  creation.  The  beasts,  the  fish,  the 
birds,  the  reptiles,  the  plants,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
are  all  new  ;  so  beautiful  and  grotesque  that  no 
naturalist  would  believe  the  most  faithful  drawing, 
and  it  requires  uncommon  skill  to  class  them." 
The  present  state  of  the  country  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Palmer's  predictions. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  showing  the  real 
character  of  the  men  whom  the  lord  advocate 
denounced  as  "  horrid  pests  of  society,"  that  every 
sabbath  morning  the  three  exiles  met  for  social 
worship,  and  sung  the  beautiful  Scripture  para- 
phrase so  familiar  to  every  Scotchman- — 

0  God  of  Bethel !  by  whose  hand 

Thy  people  still  are  fed  , 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage 

Hast  all  our  fathers  led : 
Our  vows,  our  prayers,  we  now  present 

Before  thy  throne  of  grace : 
God  of  our  fathers!  be  the  God 

Of  their  succeeding  race. 

Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life 

Our  wandering  footsteps  guide ; 
Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread, 

And  raiment  fit  provide. 
0  spread  thy  covering  wings  around, 

Till  all  our  wand'rings  cease, 
And  at  our  Father's  lov'd  abode 

Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 

Such  blessings  from  thy  gracious  hand 

Our  humble  piay'rs  implore  ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  chosen  God, 

And  portion  evermore. 

Governor  Hunter  and  his  family  living  at  no 
great  distance,  accidentally  overheard  Muir  and 
his  friends  chanting  these  beautiful  and  pathetic 
strains.  He  came  again  and  again  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  devotional  service,  and 
thanked  them  heartily  for  the  pleasure  it  had 
given  him. 

Muir,  at  the  request  of  the  governor,  com- 
menced a  class  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
and  wretched  outcasts  who  constituted  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  penal  colony,  and  he  copied 
with  his  own  hand  passages  from  the  sacred  Scrip- 


tures for  their  use.  Ho  and  his  friends  conducted 
themselves  like  men  who  expected  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  exile  from  their  native 
land. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  respecting  the 
trial  of  the  Scottish  reformers  had,  however, 
attracted  attention  and  excited  deep  interest  in 
America ;  and  Washington,  sympathizing  with 
their  misfortunes,  sent  a  vessel  named  the  Otter, 
commanded  by  Captain  Dawes,  to  rescue  them 
from  their  captivity.  The  ship  reached  Sydney 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  1796.  No 
suspicion  was  entertained  as  to  its  errand,  and 
Muir  had  no  difficulty  in  embarking  on  board  the 
Otter  and  effecting  his  escape  unsuspected  and 
unpursued.  Gerald  was  at  this  time  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  and  Skirving,  who  was 
also  on  his  deathbed,  breathed  his  last  three  days 
afterwards.  The  Otter  made  a  quick  and  safe 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  America ;  but  the  ship  was 
driven  by  a  violent  hurricane  on  some  dangerous 
rocks  near  Nootka  Sound,  and  every  soul  on 
board  perished  except  Muir  himself  and  two 
sailors.  After  spending  some  weeks  among  the 
savage  tribes  on  that  bleak  and  inhospitable  coast, 
he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Panama,  whence  he 
was  sent  by  the  Spanish  governor  to  the  Havanna. 
Here  Muir  obtained  a  passage  on  board  a  Spanish 
ship  bound  for  Cadiz.  At  this  juncture,  unknown 
to  him,  Spain  had  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  attacked 
on  the  voyage  by  a  British  frigate,  and  after  a 
fierce  conflict,  was  compelled  to  haul  down  her 
flag.  Muir  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
during  the  action,  and  was  lying  on  the  deck 
covered  with  blood,  and  seemingly  dead.  His 
apparently  lifeless  body  was  about  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  when  a  small  Bible,  which  his  parents 
had  given  him  as  a  parting  gift,  and  which  had 
fallen  out  of  his  pocket,  was  picked  up  by  one 
of  the  officers.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  his 
name  and  condition,  and  the  officer  finding  on 
examination  that  the  wounded  exile  was  still  alive, 
sent  him  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Muir 
remained  at  Cadiz  till  his  wounds  were  partially 
healed,  and  was  then  released  and  sent  on  to 
France  on  a  formal  application  from  the  French 
government.  At  Paris  he  was  treated  with  marked 
kindness  and  consideration  ;  but  his  constitution 
was  completely  shattered  by  his  wounds  and  the 
hardships  which  he  had  undergone,  and  he  died 
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at  Chantilly,  near  Paris,  on  the  29  th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1798. 

Palmer  survived  the  term  of  his  transportation 
nearly  two  years,  and  might  have  regained  his 
native  country  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  do  so 
by  a  circuitous  and  adventurous  route.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1800  (by  the  close  of  which 
it  was  lawful  for  him  to  reappear  in  England),  he 
was  allowed  to  embark  in  a  vessel  which  he  and 
some  others  had  purchased,  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  New  Zealand  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  timber 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the  ship  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  very  crazy  craft,  and  after 
long  beating  about  the  Pacific,  and  making  several 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  shipwreck  and  from  star- 
vation, Palmer  and  his  friends  ran  into  the  island 
of  Guam,  where  the  Spaniards  seized  their  vessel 
and  made  them  prisoners  of  war.  After  remaining 
there  about  eighteen  months  Palmer  died  of  dysen- 
tery in  the  beginning  of  June,  1802.  Margarott, 
the  least  deserving  of  the  five,  was  the  only  one 
who  returned  to  England,  which  he  reached  in 
1810.  He  died  in  1815  while  a  subscription  was 
being  raised  for  his  relief. 

On  the  trial  of  Muir,  the  lord  advocate  took 
occasion  to  boast  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
crown  lawyers  had  obtained  verdicts  against  all 
whom  they  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  sedi- 
tion. "All  of  these  persons,"  he  said,  "who  have 
had  the  courage  to  come  and  stand  a  trial  at  this 
bar,  have  met  with  the  same  fate — they  have  all 
been  found  guilty.  And  I  trust  that,  as  the  evi- 
dence has  clearly  unfolded  the  diabolical  conduct 
of  this  person,  he  will  receive  a  similar  verdict." 

The  state  of  feeling  was  very  different  in  Eng- 
land, however,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
alarm  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
revolutionists  ;  and  English  jurors  resisted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  induce  them  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  political 
reformers  accused  either  of  sedition  or  of  treason. 
Before  the  condemned  Scottish  liberals  left  the 
Thames,  Eaton,  a  bookseller  of  Bishopgate  Street, 
was  brought  before  the  city  court  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  seditious 
libel,  entitled  "  Politics  for  the  People  in  Hogs'- 
wash,"  but  was  acquitted.  The  defeat  of  the 
government  in  their  next  attempt  to  suppress  all 
efforts  to  reform  the  constitution,  was  still  more 
signal  and  humiliating.  On  the  2d  of  April,  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  a  Manchester  merchant  and  a 


leader  of  the  political  societies  in  that  town,  was 
tried  at  the  Lancaster  assizes,  along  with  six  of 
his  associates,  for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  and  the  government,  and  to  assist 
the  French  in  case  of  their  invading  the  kingdom. 
Walker,  who  was  a  rash  hot-headed  person,  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  by  his  extreme  opinions 
to  his  fellow-townsmen,  that  they  had  attacked  and 
well-nigh  destroyed  his  house.  But  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  fell  into  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing to  prove  a  great  deal  too  much ;  and  it  trans- 
pired that  some  of  the  witnesses  against  the  accused 
had  been  tampered  with  by  the  High  Church  and 
Tory  magistrates,  and  several  of  them  grossly  per- 
jured themselves.  The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
acquitted  all  the  prisoners.  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  committed  for  perjury,  and  when  tried  at  the 
next  assizes,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two 
years. 

Undeterred  by  these  discreditable  failures,  the 
government  resolved  to  prosecute  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in 
London ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  Thomas  Hardy; 
Daniel  Adams;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private 
secretary  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  tutor  to  his  eldest 
son ;  J ohn  Thelwall,  a  political  lecturer ;  the 
celebrated  Horne  Tooke,  and  three  or  four  others — 
were  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  They  were  kept  in 
close  confinement  for  more  than  six  months,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Thomas  Hardy,  a 
Scotsman,  and  a  friend  of  the  Scottish  Reformers, 
had  been  secretary  to  the  Corresponding  Society 
He  was  the  first  who  was  placed  at  the  bar  before 
the  Lord  Chief-justice  Eyre  (a  notorious  "hanging 
judge"),  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  justices,  under 
a  special  commission  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was 
charged  with  nine  overt  acts  of  treason.  The  case 
for  the  crown  was  opened  by  the  attorney  general, 
Sir  John  Scott  —  afterwards  Lord -chancellor 
Eldon — in  a  speech  of  nine  hours,  in  which  he 
left  no  plea  or  pretext  untried  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion. But  it  was  clearly  proved  that,  however 
imprudent  or  violent  might  have  been  the  language 
occasionally  employed  by  the  prisoner  and  his 
associates,  the  sole  object  of  the  society  was  a 
reform  of  the  parliamentary  representation ;  and 
the  trial,  which  lasted  eight  days,  ended  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
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The  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  which  next  followed, 
occupied  six  days,  and  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  acuteness,  wit,  and  cogent  reasoning  with 
which  he  defended  himself,  but  also  for  the  evi- 
dence which  he  compelled  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Pitt,  the 
prime  minister,  to  give  respecting  the  objects  of 
the  parliamentary  reformers  with  whom  they  had 
at  no  distant  date  acted  in  unison.  As  in  the  case 
of  Hardy,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Thomas  Holcroft,  the 
well-known  dramatic  writer,  John  A.  Bonney, 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  and  Stewart  Kyd,  were  placed  at 
the  bar  ;  but  the  attorney  general  declared  that,  as 
the  evidence  against  them  was  the  same  as  had 
been  adduced  against  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke, 
who  had  been  acquitted,  it  was  useless  to  proceed. 
So  eager  were  the  government,  however,  to  obtain 
a  conviction  against  some  one  of  the  accused,  that 
on  the  same  day  Thelwall  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
under  the  impression  that  the  evidence  against 
him  might  be  found  stronger  than  in  the  case  of 
the  other  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  trial,  which  lasted  four  days  also,  terminated 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  By  these  ill-judged  pro- 
ceedings the  government  incurred  no  slight  odium, 
and  many  persons  who  had  no  liking  for  the 
political  societies,  and  were  not  favourable  to  the 
objects  they  had  in  view,  heartily  concurred  in 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon  the  public  spirit 
and  independent  conduct  of  the  successive  juries 
on  these  political  trials. 

The  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Muir 
and  his  associates  did  not  abate  the  alarm  of 
the  government,  or  their  eagerness  to  punish  all 
who  sought  to  reform  the  constitution.  In  the 
autumn  of  1794  another  political  trial  took 
place,  which,  though  it  terminated  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  accused,  involved  the  government 
in  no  small  odium.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Watt,  an  Edinburgh  tradesman,  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Justiciary  Court  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  accused  of  no 
(ewer  than  eighteen  treasonable  acts  ;  the  most 
important  of  which  were,  that  he  had  agreed  to 
procure  the  meeting  of  divers  persons  under  the 
name  of  a  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming a  provisional  republican  government,  and 
assuming  legislative  authority  over  the  nation  ; 
that  he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  to  compel  the 
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sovereign  by  force  to  change  his  government,  and 
comply  with  certain  illegal  and  violent  demands  ; 
that  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  a  plot 
to  bring  about  a  general  rising  in  Edinburgh,  to 
seize  the  castle,  the  banks,  the  judges,  and  other 
public  persons  ;  that  he  had  composed,  printed, 
published,  and  distributed  certain  treasonable 
papers,  instigating  the  people  to  subscribe  money 
lor  his  own  use  and  that  of  the  political  clubs ; 
and  that  he  had  employed  and  paid  two  individuals 
to  make  and  procure  arms.  These  charges  were  to 
a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  several 
of  Watt's  associates  and  fellow  conspirators,  who 
betrayed  him  and  became  witnesses  for  the  crown. 
From  their  evidence  it  appeared,  that  Watt  had 
been  a  prominent  member  of  a  secret  committee 
of  plotters  ;  that  he  had  kept  in  his  house  the 
types  of  a  seditious  address  to  the  soldiery,  and  had 
caused  a  copy  of  the  address  to  be  given  to  a  sergeant 
in  Lord  Hopetoun's  Fencibles,  with  the  view  of 
instigating  the  regiment  to  mutiny  ;  that  he  had 
caused  about  fifty  pikes  to  be  made,  and  had  kept 
a  portion  of  them  concealed  in  his  own  house,  where 
they  were  found  ;  and  that  he  had  frequently  been 
heard  to  propound  a  plan  for  obtaining  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  and  the  banks. 
The  crown  lawyers  strained  every  nerve,  not  only 
to  represent  the  plot  of  Watt  and  his  associates  as 
"  the  most  atrocious  and  deliberate  plan  of  villany 
which  had  occurred  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain,"  but  to  show  that  it  had  been  arranged 
with  Thomas  Hardy,  Thelwall,  Holcroft,  and  others, 
who  were  about  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  London 
for  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  "  gain  more  delegates 
to  a  national  convention,  with  a  view  to  subvert 
the  government  and  to  levy  war  upon  the  king." 

The  defence  of  Watt  was  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  government  as  a  spy  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  political  societies  and  discover 
the  designs  of  their  leaders ;  that  he  had  not 
deserted  the  service  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  for  which  he  had  been  paid ;  but  that 
as  the  plot  was  not  ripe  for  disclosure,  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  it  known  to  the 
government,  and  betraying  his  accomplices,  till  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  apprehended  as  a  prin- 
cipal conspirator.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had 
been  employed  and  paid  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  every  one  knew,  his  counsel  argued, 
that  a  spy  was  obliged  to  assume,  not  only  the 
appearance  of  a  participator  in  the  plans  of  those 
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whose  secrets  he  intended  to  betray,  but  also  to 
take  part  in  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  avert 
suspicion  and  prevent  discovery.  Thus,  a  spy 
employed  by  a  general  in  the  field  was  often 
obliged  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  enemy,  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  his  employers  were  to  put 
him  to  death  for  having  had  recourse  to  the  means 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  service  which 
he  had  undertaken.  In  support  of  Watt's  allega- 
tions, his  counsel  produced  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  Henry  Dundas,  Pitt's 
secretary  at  war,  and  the  Lord-advocate  Anstruther, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  Watt  had  written  to 
the  secretary  stating  that,  as  a  friend  to  the  con- 
stitution, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  communicate 
to  him  what  information  he  could  procure  respect- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  People ; 
and  that  from  his  acquaintance  with  several  of 
the  leaders  of  that  society  in  Perth,  Dundee,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  this  in  his  power.  To  this  letter,  which 
concluded  with  an  injunction  to  secrecy,  a  speedy 
answer  was  returned  by  Dundas,  expressing  a  hope 
that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  Watt  had  repre- 
sented, but  encouraging  him  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice he  had  promised,  and  assuring  him  that  he 
might  rely  on  the  strictest  secrecy.  It  appeared 
that  the  secretary  had  afterwards  turned  over  W att 
to  the  lord  advocate,  recommending  him  to  corre- 
spond with  that  legal  functionary,  and  that  he  did 
accordingly  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
lord  advocate  from  some  time  in  1792  till  August 
or  September,  1793,  when  this  intercourse  termi- 
nated ;  and  Watt,  being  no  longer  employed  as  a 
government  spy,  became  in  reality  the  plotter  that 
he  had  previously  pretended  to  be.  The  lord 
advocate  pleaded  that  in  dangerous  times  govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  spies,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  procure  ;  admitted 
that  he  had  repeatedly  held  secret  conversations 
in  his  own  house  at  night  with  Watt ;  that  he  had 
on  one  occasion  received  from  the  prisoner  some 
information  which  seemed  important  respecting 
the  alleged  disaffection  of  a  portion  of  a  regiment, 
but  which  upon  inquiry  proved  to  be  false  or 
ill  founded  ;  that  in  March,  1793,  Watt  had 
made  an  offer  to  disclose  to  him  some  very 
important  secrets,  provided  that  the  government 
would  give  him  £1000;  that  he  had  absolutely 
refused  to  comply  with  these  terms,  but  that  after- 


wards, upon  the  prisoner's  representation  that  he 
was  in  great  distress  for  thirty  pounds  to  discharge 
a  bill,  which  Watt  alleged  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  to  two  men  who  had  furnished  him  with 
information,  he  had  sent  him  a  draft  for  that  sum. 
All  this,  the  lord  advocate  affirmed,  had  taken  place 
previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Edinburgh,  and  since  that  time  he  did  not  recol- 
lect seeing  or  having  any  connection  with  the 
prisoner.  After  a  trial  which  lasted  five  days, 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It  was 
alleged  at  the  time  that  the  story  of  Watt  was 
substantially  true  ;  that  he  had  contrived  a  plot 
and  communicated  it  to  some  associates  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  betraying  them  to  government, 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  liberal  reward  ; 
and  that  the  government  allowed  their  own  tool, 
thus  caught  in  the  net  which  he  had  prepared  for 
others,  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  his  baseness 
and  treachery  deserved.  The  probability,  how- 
ever, is  that  Watt,  finding  that  his  services  as  a 
spy  were  not  appreciated  or  rewarded  by  the 
government  as  he  expected,  became  an  accomplice 
in  an  absurd  conspiracy,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
associates  had  any  means  of  carrying  into  effect. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  Samuel  Downie,  a 
silversmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  one  of 
Watt's  accomplices,  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
high  treason,  on  the  same  charges  as  had  been 
brought  against  him.  The  evidence  was  of  much 
the  same  kind,  but  the  character  of  Downie  dif- 
fered widely  from  that  of  the  government  spy  by 
whom  he  had  been  misled.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  both,  but  recommended 
Downie  to  mercy.  The  lord  president,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  special  commission,  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  upon  both  prisoners — to  be 
executed  with  all  the  barbarities  of  the  old  law 
of  treason.  Downie  was  respited,  and  in  the  end 
obtained  his  Majesty's  free  pardon.  But  Watt 
was  dra-wn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  west  of  the  Lucken- 
booths,  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
there  hanged  on  the  15th  of  October.  That  part 
of  his  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  be  em- 
bowelled  and  quartered  was  remitted  ;  but  after  his 
body  was  taken  down  from  the  gallows,  his  head 
was  cut  off  by  the  executioner  and  held  up  before 
the  crowd,  with  the  exclamation,  "  This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor,  and  so  perish  all  traitors." 

Watt  was  a  selfish  cowardly  scoundrel,  who  died 
as  he  had  lived,  and  for  whom  no  sympathy  was 
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felt.  But  the  lord-advocate  and  the  government 
were  surely  deservedly  blamed  for  their  employment 
and  treatment  of  a  person  whom  they  ought  in 
the  circumstances  to  have  saved,  at  least  from 
capital  punishment.  His  plans,  whether  real  or 
pretended,  were  in  themselves  so  absurd  and 
indeed  imbecile,  and  his  accomplices  so  few  in 
number  and  so  contemptible,  that  they  could  never 
have  been  really  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
country. 

Downie  was  an  honest  reformer  who  had  been 
misled  by  Watt,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
really  entertained  any  treasonable  designs.  The 
recommendation  to  mercy  by  the  jury  was  com- 
plied with,  and  he  was  ultimately  banished  the 
country.  A  curious  document  recently  discovered 
among  the  judicial  records  of  Renfrewshire,  brings 
to  light  the  fact  that  the  sheriff-clerk  of  that  county 
was  instructed  by  the  crown-agent  to  give  Downie, 
at  Greenock,  thirty  guineas  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  "transportation  furth  of  Scotland."  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  allowed  to  choose  his  own  place 
of  exile,  and  took  a  passage  from  Greenock  to 
Amsterdam. 

During  the  protracted  and  sanguinary  war  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  Scotland  shared  in  all  the 
perils  and  privations  of  the  contest,  and  furnished  its 
full  proportion  of  men  both  to  the  military  and  the 
naval  service  of  the  country.  While  that  terrible 
struggle  continued,  seditious  plots  completely  dis- 
appeared, and  political  contentions  were  laid  aside 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  who 
were  intensely  loyal  to  the  crown,  submissive  to  the 
government,  and  obedient  to  the  laws.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace,  however,  a  spirit  of  discontent 
began  to  pervade  the  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, mainly  excited  by  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  the  high  price  of  provisions — the 
result  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce.  A  clamour  for  a  reform 
of  the  representation  was  once  more  raised,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  the  south,  the 
agitation  was  guided  by  such  men  as  Samuel 
Whitbread,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Henry  Brougham,  and  Aldermen  Waith- 
man  and  Wood.  But  in  the  north  the  great  body 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  either  hostile 
to  reform  or  supine,  and  the  agitation  was  mainly 
cai'ried  on  by  the  class  of  mechanics  and  artizans. 
The  disturbances  which  followed  are  usually 
ascribed  to  the  arts  and  inflammatory  harangues  of 


factious  agitators.  But  "  demagogues"  it  has  been 
justly  said,  "  arc  almost  always  effects,  very  rarely 
causes.  They  are  the  froth  that  rises  and  bubbles  on 
the  surface,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  lerments. 
The  sedition  of  opinion,  moreover,  was  promoted 
by  the  sedition  of  the  stomach.  The  country  was 
in  deep  distress,  and  natural  dearth  was  aggravated 
by  the  artificial  arrangements  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, which  operated  like  what  miners  call 
troubles  in  the  transition  from  wTar  to  peace."  * 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  judicial 
proceedings  were  taken  by  the  government  against 
several  persons  residing  in  Glasgow,  accused  of 
sedition  and  of  having  taken  and  administered 
unlawful  oaths.  Spies  had  beenemployed  to  discover 
and  make  known  to  the  authorities  the  conspir- 
acies which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  entered  into 
by  certain  advocates  of  reform  for  overthrowing  the 
government  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  persons  who 
undertook  to  perform  this  villanous  work  were 
not  slow  to  invent  where  they  could  not  find,  and 
to  exaggerate  where  they  did  discover  any  illegal 
and  seditious  designs.  One  of  these  spies,  named 
Alexander  Richmond,  professed  to  have  detected  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  physical  force,  and  he  brought  to 
the  member  for  the  Glasgow  district  of  burghs  a 
copy  of  a  treasonable  oath,  which  he  alleged  certain 
weavers  in  that  city  had  taken.  A  copy  of  this 
alarming  document  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  the  home  secretary,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  Parliament  to  justify  the  recent  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Doubts  having  been 
expressed  of  the  genuineness  of  this  paper,  the 
lord  advocate  was  so  rash  as  to  pledge  himself  to 
prove  its  accuracy  by  convicting  the  conspirators. 
Accordingly  he  lost  no  time  in  hastening  down  to 
Scotland,  and  causing  several  persons  to  be  appre- 
hended on  warrants  charging  them  with  high 
treason.  The  prisoners,  instead  of  being  committed 
to  an  ordinary  jail,  were  conveyed  in  vans  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  plea  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  in  safe  custody  anywhere  else. 
All  the  while  there  was  no  real  intention  of  trying 
them  for  high  treason  ;  and  hence,  though  this 
charge  was  always  kept  up  in  the  warrant,  it  was 
never  introduced  into  any  of  the  many  indictments. 
The  lord  advocate,  when  put  upon  his  defence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  this  mode  of 
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procedure,  could  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  having 
caused  the  prisoners  at  first,  and  after  each  indict- 
ment, to  be  committed  on  an  act  of  treason ;  but 
he  represented  the  committing  them  at  the  same 
time  on  the  two  charges  of  treason  and  felony  as  hav- 
ing been  done  for  their  benefit  and  protection,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being  detained 
in  prison  as  long  as  the  prosecutor  might  have 
detained  them  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  if 
the  commitments  had  followed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals instead  of  being  contemporaneous:  "the  sum 
of  which,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  "was  that  he 
had  protected  the  prisoners  against  an  abuse  of 
power  by  himself;  but  surely  he  might  have 
trusted  himself  not  to  have  recourse  against  the 
prisoners  to  dilatory  proceedings,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  oppression  and  vexation.  If  it  was  not 
intended  to  try  them  for  treason,  why  were  they 
three  times  committed  on  such  a  charge  ?  and  if 
they  were  to  be  tried  for  treason,  why  were  indict- 
ments first  preferred  against  them  for  felony  ?  " 

The  counsel  employed  for  the  different  prisoners 
were  John  Clerk,  George  Cranstoun,  Thomas 
Thomson,  Francis  Jeffrey,  John  Peter  Grant, 
James  Moncrieff,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  John 
Archibald  Murray,  the  first  men  then  at  the 
Scottish  bar.  When  the  first  prisoner,  William 
Edgar,  was  placed  in  the  dock,  Lord  Justice-clerk 
Boyle  presided,  and  was  assisted  by  Lords  Her- 
mand,  Gillies,  Pitmilly,  and  Reston.  The  Lord- 
advocate  Maconochie  and  the  Solicitor- general 
Wedderburn,  who  appeared  for  the  crown,  seemed 
to  expect  an  easy  conviction  that  very  day,  But 
as  Lord  Cockburn  says,  the  counsel  for  the  pris- 
oners believing  time  to  be  the  surest  composer  of 
violence,  resolved  to  procrastinate  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  their  opponents  supplied  them 
with  ample  materials  for  preliminary  discussion 
and  delay.  This  produced  a  long  and  memorable 
struggle,  in  which  the  prosecution  was  so  often 
baffled  that  Mr.  Finlay,  the  member  for  Glasgow, 
a  ministerialist,  and  who  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
whole  affair,  made  a  direct  charge  of  incapacity 
against  the  crown  counsel  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  last,  after  above  three  months  had  been 
wasted  in  changing  and  mending  indictments,  and 
in  verbal  and  printed  argumentations,  one  prisoner, 
Andrew  M'Kinlay,  was  actually  brought  to  trial 
on  the  facts.* 

M'Kinlay  was  a  poor  man,  belonging  to  the 
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Calton  of  Glasgow.  He  was  apprehended  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner 
in  irons  till  the  23d  of  July,  1817.  He  was 
arraigned  on  four  successive  occasions ;  but  on 
three  of  them  the  objections  of  his  counsel  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  indictment  were  sustained  by  the 
court.  On  his  fourth  appearance  at  the  bar,  how- 
ever, the  judges  by  a  majority  "sustained  the  libel 
as  relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law." 

The  trial  had  scarcely  begun,  however,  when  an 
incident  took  place  which  reflected  great  disgrace 
on  the  crown  lawyers  and  agents.  The  principal 
evidence  adduced  by  the  prosecutor  was  a  Glasgow 
weaver,  named  John  Campbell,  who  had  been  for 
months  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
M'Kinlay's  counsel  made  repeated  applications  to 
the  authorities  for  permission  to  see  this  witness, 
but  in  vain ;  all  access  to  him  was  peremptorily 
denied.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  he  had  been 
frequently  visited  by  the  crown  lawyers,  who,  he 
alleged,  had  tampered  with  him,  and  held  out 
powerful  inducements  to  lead  him  to  give  such 
evidence  as  would  serve  their  purpose.  On  being 
placed  in  the  witness-box  and  asked  the  initial 
question  then  put  to  every  witness  in  criminal 
trials,  whether  he  had  received  or  been  promised  any 
reward  for  giving  evidence  on  this  trial,  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  On  being  asked  by  whom,  he 
answered,  "  By  that  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the 
advocate-depute.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  ever  witnessed  in  a  court  of 
justice.  The  audience,  filled  with  amazement, 
listened  in  breathless  silence,  while  "  the  judges 
frowned  on  the  man  as  if  they  would  have  eaten 
him  on  the  spot."  Unmoved  by  their  evident  dis- 
pleasure, Campbell  proceeded  to  tell,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  how  the  advocate-depute,  in  the  presence 
of  the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  had  promised  him  a 
good  permanent  government  office  abroad  after 
he  had  given  his  evidence  for  the  crown  on 
M'Kinlay's  trial.  "No  witness,"  says  Lord  Cock- 
burn who  was  present,  "  ever  gave  his  evidence 
in  a  manner  more  entitled  to  credit :  calm,  clear, 
and  unexaggerating,  he  went  into  all  the  details 
with  precision  and  apparent  probability  ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  ever  was  a  surmise  against 
his  general  character." 

Campbell,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  locked  up 
in  the  castle,  and  all  access  to  him  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  peremptorily  denied.  But  one  day,  seeing 
an  acquaintance  passing,  he  threw  a  bit  of  tobacco 
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to  him  from  his  window.  His  friend  picked  this  up, 
and  finding  that  it  contained  a  slip  of  paper  with 
some  writing  on  it,  took  the  paper  to  Mr.  David 
riamsay,  W.S.,  who  was  agent  for  most  of  the 
prisoners.  On  being  examined,  the  slip  of  paper 
was  found  to  contain  a  statement  that  the  writer 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  offered  a  bribe  to 
swear  away  M'Kinlay's  life. 

According  to  a  common  version  of  the  story,  this 
slip  of  paper  was  conveyed  in  a  roll  of  tobacco  to 
M'Kinlay  himself,  and  was  by  him  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  agent,  who  submitted  it  to  the  counsel 
retained  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  Lord 
Cockburn's  account  of  the  incident, '  however,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  correct  one.  The 
counsel  having  no  means  of  questioning  the  wit- 
ness and  distrusting  the  statement,  resolved  to  do 
nothing,  but  to  let  things  take  their  own  course. 

"  If,"  he  goes  on,  "  the  accusation  had  depended 
solely  on  Campbell,  it  might  have  been  fairly  said 
that  his  single  testimony  was  insufficient  to  crim- 
inate high  public  officers  ;  but  it  did  not  depend  on 
him  alone.  The  gentlemen  accused  did,  or  allowed 
to  be  done  for  them,  three  things,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  their  being 
conscious  of  innocence.  One  was  their  not  stren- 
uously resisting  the  court  in  excluding  further 
inquiry.  Another,  and  a  far  more  material  blun- 
der, was  that,  when  a  motion  was  made  in 
Parliament  (10th  February,  1818)  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Campbell's  statement, 
it  was  resisted,  and  by  the  aid  of  government 
thrown  out.  They  completed  their  folly  by  a 
third  apparent  inconsistency  with  conscious  recti- 
tude. Campbell's  alleged  perjury  was  their  main 
point ;  yet  he  was  never  indicted  for  this  offence, 
although  they  were  goaded  to  bring  him  to  trial. 
If  he  had  been  put  to  the  bar  his  evidence  would 
have  been  excluded,  while  that  of  the  solicitor 
general,  the  advocate-depute,  the  sheriff  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  procurator  fiscal,  who  were  the 
persons  mentioned  by  Campbell,  might  have  been 
received.  But  no  indictment  was  ever  adventured 
upon.  Under  such  circumstances  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise,  that  a  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  Campbell's  statement  was  substantially 
true." 

The  court  decided  that  Campbell's  evidence  was 
inadmissible,  and  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
witness-box  without  hindrance.     The  trial  then 
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proceeded,  and  it  was  soon  established  by  the 
public  prosecutor  that  illegal  oaths  had  been 
administered,  and  M'Kinlay  admitted  that  he  had 
attached  his  signature  to  a  paper  which  was  found 
to  contain  the  oath,  but  which  he  was  assured  by 
Richmond,  the  spy,  contained  only  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  reform.  With  regard,  however,  to 
the  particular  charge  on  which  he  was  tried,  the 
witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  prosecutor  could 
not  testify  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  oath  alleged 
to  have  been  administered,  and  could  not  say 
whether  they  were  giving  the  words  of  the  oath  to 
which  they  had  been  privy,  or  the  one  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  they  had  read  in  the 
newspapers.  The  crown  counsel  on  this  gave  up 
the  case,  and  both  M'Kinlay  and  the  other  prisoners 
in  the  castle  were  immediately  set  at  liberty. 

A  year  or  two  later,  similar  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  fomented  by  much  the  same  means. 
The  whole  country  was  suffering  under  great 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  distress,  aggravated 
by  the  belief  that  it  was  largely  owing  to  the 
iniquitous  corn  laws,  which  enhanced  the  cost  and 
limited  the  supply  of  food  to  the  community.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  this  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  demagogues,  whose  violent  denunciations  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  government  increased 
the  popular  excitement.  Instead  of  trying  to 
allay  the  prevailing  discontent,  and  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people  by  moderate  and  judi- 
cious measures,  the  ministry  of  the  day,  as  their 
manner  was,  first  exaggerated  the  movement,  and 
then  represented  it  as  evidence  of  a  wide-spread 
revolutionary  spirit  in  the  country,  which  required 
to  be  suppressed  with  a  firm  hand.  As  regards 
Scotland  the  whole  affair  was  simply  contemptible  ; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  much  of 
the  alarm  generally  felt  at  the  time,  was  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  spies,  who  if  not  in  the  first 
instance  employed,  were  at  least  encouraged  and 
paid  by  the  ministry.  It  was  openly  asserted  that 
the  most  atrocious  designs  had  been  formed  to 
overthrow  the  government,  dethrone  the  king,  and 
subvert  the  constitution.  Glasgow  was  represented 
as  the  hotbed  of  these  treasonable  conspiracies,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  1,  1820,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  treasonable  address,  professing  to  be  issued 
"by  order  of  the  committee  of  organization  for 
forming  a  provisional  government,"  was  affixed 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.    "  Roused  from  that 
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state,"  it  said,  "  in  which  we  have  been  sunk  for  so 
many  years,  we  are  at  length  compelled  from  the 
extremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  contempt 
heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  our 
right  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives  ;"  and  it  proceeded, 
in  the  most  violent  terms,  to  urge  the  people  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  their 
wrongs  and  regenerating  their  country.  The  paper 
was  generally  regarded  at  the  moment  as  genuine, 
and  it  excited  great  alarm.  Reports  proceeding 
from  the  same  source  were  industriously  circulated 
and  readily  believed,  that  England  was  already  in 
arms  ;  that  Kinloch  of  Kinloch  was  coming  from 
France  with  fifty  thousand  troops ;  that  five 
thousand  of  these  were  to  be  encamped  on  Cathkin 
Braes  to  command  the  city,  seize  its  banks,  its 
excise  and  custom  houses,  and  establish  a  provi- 
sional government  for  Scotland. 

The  authorities  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  consternation,  and  acted  like  men  who  be- 
lieved that  civil  war  was  imminent.  A  body  of 
five  thousand  regular  troops,  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  received  orders  to  enter  and  occupy 
the  city  ;  and  a  corps  of  "  gentlemen  sharp- 
shooters," nearly  a  thousand  strong,  were  also 
called  into  active  duty.  On  Monday  morning 
the  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
shops  to  be  shut  at  six,  and  the  inhabitants  to 
retire  to  their  houses  not  later  than  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  ;  enjoining  all  strangers  to  with- 
draw from  the  city  before  that  hour;  and  declaring 
that  all  groups  of  persons  standing  together  or 
walking  on  the  streets  after  seven,  would  be  dealt 
with  as  disturbers  of  the  peace.  On  the  following 
day  the  magistrates  issued  another  proclamation 
denouncing  the  treasonable  address  of  Sunday, 
and  declaring  "  that  the  whole  military  power  of 
the  district  will  be  employed  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  against  all  those  coming  forward  to  aid 
and  assist  in  rebellion  ; "  and  the  consequences,  it 
was  added,  will  be  on  the  heads  "of  those  who 
have  seduced  and  misled  the  inhabitants,  and  fatal 
to  all  who  continue  to  oppose  and  resist  the  over- 
whelming power  at  our  disposal." 

Five  days  later  a  royal  proclamation  was  sent 
down  to  Glasgow,  offering  a  reward  of  £500 
to  any  person  who  should  give  such  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  authors  and  printers  of  the 
treasonable  paper,  as  should  lead  to  their  detection ; 
and  a  free  pardon  was  offered  to  any  of  those 
concerned  in  printing  or  circulating  the  said 


paper  (except  the  authors  and  printers),  who 
should  inform  upon  their  accomplices. 

It  afterwards  transpired  that  this  treasonable 
address  was  printed  in  Glasgow  by  an  apprentice 
of  the  name  of  Fulton,  who  was  paid  two  pounds 
for  his  services  by  one  of  the  spies  ;  and  that  the 
lad  was  immediately  after  despatched  to  America, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  betray 
his  employers. 

The  panic  caused  by  this  forged  proclamation 
speedily  reached  Edinburgh,  which,  says  Lord 
Cockburn,  "  was  as  quiet  as  the  grave,  or  even  as 
Peebles  ;  yet  matters  were  so  managed,  that  its 
citizens  were  obliged  to  pass  about  a  month  as 
if  an  enemy  had  been  drawing  his  lines  round 
their  very  walls."  The  Mid-Lothian  cavalry  were 
marched  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  night  to  Glas- 
gow, where  they  of  course  did  nothing,  having 
nothing  to  do.  The  survivors  of  the  old  Edin- 
burgh Gentlemen  Volunteers  were  called  out,  and 
by  taking  charge  of  the  castle,  disengaged  for 
active  service  the  soldiers  who  then  garrisoned  the 
fortress.  The  magistrates  were  in  the  full  belief 
that  an  army  of  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand 
radical  weavers  were  about  to  march  from  Glas- 
gow and  seize  upon  the  banks  and  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  they  invited  all  loyal  citizens  to 
■assemble  in  arms  at  various  assigned  posts^  Several 
thousands  of  the  citizens  duly  obeyed  the  invita- 
tion, and  remained  in  anxious  expectation  of  an 
assault  for  several  hours,  till  on  the  arrival  of 
the  coach  from  Glasgow  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  alarm  was  discovered  to  be  unfounded,  and 
the  volunteers  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

The  occurrence,  ridiculous  as  it  was  in  itself, 
had  its  tragic  side.  About  a  hundred  of  the  poor 
starving  weavers  and  mechanics  had  been  induced, 
either  by  the  harangues  of  demagogues,  or  more 
probably  by  the  treacherous  persuasions  of  spies, 
to  arm  themselves  with  pikes,  guns,  and  pistols, 
and  to  march  to  Falkirk  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  cannon  at  the  Carron  Iron-works.  A  score  or 
two  of  persons  of  the  same  class  were  persuaded  to 
proceed  to  Strathaven,  in  order  to  meet  Marshal 
Macdonald,  who  was  said  to  be  on  his  march  to 
Glasgow  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops. 
Both  bodies  were  confidently  assured  that  Eng- 
land was  already  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
that  a  powerful  array  of  English  Radicals  were  on 
their  march  to  assist  their  Scottish  friends  in 
obtaining  their  rights.    Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
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this  information  was  implicitly  believed  by  these 
ignorant  and  misguided  men,  who,  as  Lord  Cock- 
burn  remarks,  were  all  guilty  of  high  treason  as 
any  old  woman  is  who  chooses  to  charge  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry. 

The  treasonable  proclamation  had  been  posted 
up  at  Strathaven  under  cloud  of  night.  A 
weaver  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  belonging  to  that 
village,  was  persuaded  by  a  villain,  who  some- 
times called  himself  Shields,  sometimes  King,  and 
at  other  times  Craig,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  small  body  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
whom  he  had  collected  near  Wilson's  house. 
Under  the  assurance  that  a  provisional  government 
had  been  successfully  established,  they  were  per- 
suaded to  march  towards  Glasgow,  carrying  an 
old  tattered  flag  with  the  words  inscribed  on  it, 
"  Scotland  free  or  a  desert,"  and  with  an  old  tin 
kettle  for  a  drum.  After  they  had  marched  a 
short  distance  from  Strathaven,  Shields  contrived 
to  slip  away,  and  his  deluded  victims,  suspecting 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  retraced  their  steps 
and  returned  home.  Wilson  had  reached  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  officers  of 
the  law  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Hamilton 
barracks,  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  irons  to 
Glasgow. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  that  had  set  out  for 
Falkirk  under  the  guidance  of  a  spy  of  the  name 
of  King,  who  also  quitted  them  by  the  way, 
having  travelled  all  night,  reached  an  upland  heath, 
called  Bonnymuir,  on  Wednesday  morning,  where 
they  halted  and  lay  down  to  rest  their  wearied 
limbs  on  the  heather.  They  had  now  dwindled 
down  to  about  thirty  persons,  all  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes ;  and  feeling  utterly 
disheartened,  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  the 
promised  aid  from  England  or  of  any  encourage- 
ment from  the  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  they  unani- 
mously resolved  to  return  home.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  they  saw  approaching  them  at  the  gallop 
a  troop  of  the  7th  regiment  of  Hussars,  followed 
by  a  body  of  the  Stirlingshire  yeomanry.  Out- 
numbered as  they  were,  and  destitute  of  proper 
arms  or  ammunition,  the  handful  of  radical  weavers 
boldly  offered  battle  to  the  royal  troops.  Forming 
themselves  into  a  square,  they  repelled  with  their 
pikes  for  a  brief  space  the  attacks  of  both  the 
lancers  and  the  yeomanry.  But  in  the  end, 
trodden  down  and  severely  wounded,  they  were 
all  taken  prisoners  and  conveyed  in   carts  to 


Stirling  castle,  whence  they  were  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
government  lost  no  time  in  turning  this  incident 
to  account,  as  showing  the  disaffected  state  of  the 
country  and  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  and 
vigorous  measures  of  repression.  A  royal  com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners 
at  Stirling  (June  24),  presided  over  by  the  lord 
president  of  the  Court  of  Session;  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Hullock  of  the  English  bar  was  sent  down  from 
London  by  the  government  on  special  retainer  to 
instruct  the  court  in  the  mysteries  of  English 
treason  law.  The  defence  of  the  prisoners, 
eighteen  in  number,  was  conducted  by  Francis 
Jeffrey  with  great  ability  and  eloquence  ;  but,  as 
he  himself  remarks,  "  success  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible." They  were  all  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  death ;  but  only  two — John  Baird  and  Andrew 
Hardie,  weavers — were  brought  to  execution  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1820.  They  were  young 
men  of  excellent  character  and  exemplary  be- 
haviour, and  great  exertions  were  made  by  a 
number  of  influential  persons  to  obtain  for  them 
a  pardon,  but  without  effect.  James  Wilson,  who 
was  advanced  in  life,  was  tried  in  Glasgow  on  the 
20th  of  June,  found  guilty,  and  executed  there  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1820.  All  three  met  their 
fate  with  great  calmness  and  resolution ;  affirming 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  committing  treason, 
but  that  their  sole  object  was  to  reform  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  and  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

After  the  termination  of  the  "  Radical  war,"  as  it 
was  designated  at  the  time,  there  were  no  more 
insurrections  in  Scotland  or  trials  for  sedition. 
The  people  gradually  advanced  in  liberality  and 
largeness  of  views,  and  their  national  institutions 
were  slowly  but  steadily  improved.  Public  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  flagrant  injustice  of 
allowing  the  presiding  judge  to  select  the  jury  in 
criminal  cases — a  practice  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire.  In  1821, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Dunure  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  bill  to  abolish  this  pernicious  custom, 
and  to  substitute  selection  by  ballot.  The  change 
was  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Scottish  crown  lawyers 
and  the  country  lairds  ;  and  though  repeatedly 
carried  in  the  Commons,  the  bill  was  as  often 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  In  the  end,  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  wise  and  just  measure  were  compelled 
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to  yield  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  expediency, 
and  the  oft-abused  privilege  was  wrested  from  the 
judges  by  the  existing  statute  whereby  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  ballot-box  is  combined  with  the 
corrective  process  of  the  challenge.  "  This,"  says 
Cockburn,  "  is  sometimes  called  Lord  Melville's 
Act,  and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  due 
to  him  who  first  approves  a  good  measure,  and  then 
adopts  it.  It  was  Mr.  Kennedy's  Act  in  every  true 
sense." 

The  removal  of  one  abuse  naturally  prepared,  the 
way  for  other  improvements,  and  the  public  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  reform  both  of  the  burghal  system 
and  the  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland 
became  daily  stronger  and  more  general.  In  1824, 
Mr.  Abercromby  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  Edinburgh, 
which  was  rejected  by  only  99  against  75.  A 
similar  motion  in  1826  was  supported  by  97  votes 
against  122.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  and 
the  admission  publicly  made  in  the  House  that, 
taken  by  itself,  the  parliamentary  representation  of 
Scotland  was  indefensible,  gave  a  decided  impetus 
to  the  plans  of  the  reformers.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  saw  clearly  that  the  tide 
was  rising,  and  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
could  not  be  much  longer  maintained.  "  The 
whole  burgher  class  of  Scotland,  "  he  said,"  are 
gradually  preparing  for  radical  reform.  I  mean 
the  middling  and  respectable  classes  ;  and  when  a 
burgh  reform  comes,  which  perhaps  cannot  long 
be  delayed,  ministers  will  not  return  a  member  for 
Scotland  from  the  towns.  The  gentry  will  abide 
longer  by  sound  principles;  for  they  are  needy,  and 
desire  advancement  for  their  sons  and  appointments, 
and  so  on.    But  this  is  a  very  hollow  dependence." 

A  few  months  after  these  pregnant  words  were 
written,  Scott  himself  was  seen  in  the  front  rank 
of  a  powerful  phalanx  of  men  of  all  parties  and 
classes,  fighting  in  defence  of  one  of  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  Scotland  against  the 
assaults  of  a  Tory  ministry.  In  1825-26  a  joint- 
stock  mania  seized  the  British  people,  which  led 
them  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  speculation  and 
gambling.  Joint- stock  associations  started  into 
existence  daily  by  the  dozen,  in  not  one  out  of 
five  hundred  of  which  was  there  either  plausibility 
or  honesty.  "Everything  unattainable,  or  useless 
if  attained,  was  to  be  made  easy  and  valuable,  pro- 
vided people  would  only  take  shares  ;  which  the 
ignorant,  the  excited,  and  the  deceived  by  gamb- 


ling directors  or  by  paid  secretaries  or  agents  took, 
to  no  other  effect  than  enabling  fraudulent  specu- 
lators to  make  gain  in  the  market,  by  crazy 
prices  paid  by  fools  for  what  did  not  exist.  The 
schemes  were  so  numerous  that,  after  exhausting 
every  subject  to  which  they  could  be  applied,  there 
was  actually  a  joint-stock  company  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  projecting  and  organizing  joint- 
stock  companies." 

The  result  of  these  insane  speculations,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  was  a  commercial  crisis  of 
unparalleled  severity.  Firms  of  long  standing  and 
the  best  credit  were  overthrown  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, like  a  house  of  cards,  and  even  the  bank  of 
England  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  stoppage.  As 
soon  as  Parliament  assembled,  the  recent  con- 
vulsion in  the  commercial  world  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Lower  House,  and  led  to  some 
keen  discussions.  The  ministers,  ascribing  it  mainly 
to  the  imprudent  facility  of  bankers  in  giving 
credit  to  speculators,  prepared  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  by  depriving  private  banks  of  the  privi- 
lege of  circulating  their  own  notes  as  money,  and 
limiting  even  the  bank  of  England  to  the  issue 
of  notes  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  upwards. 
In  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  made  to 
this  proposal,  the  ministers  consented  to  allow  the 
bank  of  England  the  power  to  issue  one  and  two 
pound  notes  stamped  at  any  time  prior  to  the  10th 
October,  1826,  but  not  to  permit  them  to  continue 
in  circulation  after  the  lapse  of  three  years. 

The  government  at  the  outset  limited  their  bill 
to  England,  but  at  the  same  time  intimated  their 
intention  ultimately  to  extend  the  regulation  to 
Scotland  also.  This  announcement  was  received 
by  the  Scottish  people  with  almost  universal  repro- 
bation. The  country  was  instantly  in  a  blaze  from 
one  end  to  the  other  ;  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals 
rose  as  one  man,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  in- 
novation on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Scotland. 
Merchants  and  traders  of  every  class  united  in 
denouncing  the  ill-judged  scheme.  Meeting  fol- 
lowed meeting,  and  petition  on  petition  came  with 
thousands  of  signatures.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  sensitively  jealous,  as  his  biographer  says,  of 
the  interference  of  English  statesmen  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  native  kingdom,  took  the 
matter  up  with  burning  zeal,  and  published  his 
famous  "Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  which 
produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Scotland, 
rousing  the  whole  country  to  vehement  resistance. 
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The  government  at  length  felt  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  encounter  a  spirit  so  fierce  and  resolute, 
and  dropt  the  Scottish  part  of  their  measure.  But 
the  lesson  which  this  incident  taught  the  people 
of  Scotland  was  not  forgotten. 

The  question  of  burgh  reform  was  scarcely  less 
important  to  the  Scottish  people  than  the  reform 
of  their  representative  system.  The  constitution 
of  the  royal  burghs,  upwards  of  sixty  in  number, 
was  of  the  closest  and  most  objectionable  character. 
Each  town  council  elected  its  successors,  which  in 
practice  simply  meant  that  they  elected  themselves. 
This  system  of  self  -  election  was  universal,  and 
every  attempt  to  improve  and  extend  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  election  was  vehemently  resisted. 
The  effect  of  this  method  in  depressing  the  civic 
communities,  and  fostering  every  kind  of  municipal 
abuse,  especially  jobbing  and  corruption,  was  noto- 
rious and  undeniable.  In  many  cases  the  property 
of  the  corporation  was  squandered  in  the  most 
shameless  manner,  several  of  the  most  important 
town  councils  were  bankrujDt,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  offices 
in  the  gift  of  these  town  councils,  including  even 
presentations  to  church  livings,  were  bestowed  from 
any  consideration  rather  than  that  of  merit ;  and 
as  the  town  councillors  were  the  only  electors  of 
the  burgh  members  of  Paidiament,  their  position 
was  much  courted,  and  was  not  unfrequently 
gained  by  improper  means  and  used  for  improper 
purposes.  In  not  a  few  instances,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  councillors  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
subservience  to  the  government  by  simple,  direct, 
and  scarcely  concealed  bribery.  "  In  general," 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  "the  town  councils  were 
sinks  of  political  and  municipal  iniquity,  steeped 
in  the  baseness  which  they  propagated,  and 
types  and  causes  of  the  corruption  that  sur- 
rounded them." 

The  burgh  system  was  therefore  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  public  grievances  which  the  friends 
of  political  improvement  assailed.  So  far  back  as 
1785  the  subject  of  burgh  reform  was  keenly  agi- 
tated, though  with  little  hope  of  success.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  any  improvement  on  the 
system  was  resisted  with  frantic  vehemence,  until  at 
last  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  caused 
the  struggle  to  be  abandoned  in  despair.  The 
evil  day  of  reform,  however,  was  only  put  off,  and 
the  foolish  policy  of  the  government  in  steadily 
refusing  to  take  any  step  to  check  municipal 
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extravagance,  or  to  give  the  people  any  share  in 
the  choice  of  their  municipal  rulers,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  rouse  public  feeling  against  the 
system  to  which  the  advocates  of  abuses  so 
fondly  clung. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  reformed  Parliament  in  1833  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  obnoxious  system,  and  to  vest  the 
election  of  the  town  councils  in  the  parliamentary 
electors.  The  Scottish  burgh  reform  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Francis 
Jeffrey,  the  lord  advocate,  in  1833;  and  having 
passed  both  houses  of  Parliament,  became  law 
at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland 
before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  people  had  no  share  in  it  whatever. 
The  forty-five  Scottish  members  who  had  seats  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  were  returned  exclusively 
by  the  counties  and  the  towns ;  the  former  returning 
thirty,  and  the  latter  fifteen.  The  county  voters 
required  to  be  either  the  actual  proprietors  of  a 
portion  of  land,  or  to  be  feudal  superiors  of  it. 
The  original  freehold  qualification  was  as  much 
land  as  would  yield  fifty  shillings  Scots  a  year,  but 
which  in  1832  was  valued  by  the  commissioners  of 
supply  as  yearly  worth  four  hundred  pounds  Scots, 
equivalent  to  an  annual  rent  of  from  one  to  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  qualification  for  a 
vote  in  a  Scottish  county  was  thus  at  least  thirty 
or  forty  times  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
empire,  and  above  a  hundred  times  beyond  the 
general  qualification  in  England.  There  were 
other  circumstances  which  still  more  restricted 
the  franchise  in  Scotland.  In  the  first  place,  the 
qualification  was  attached  merely  to  land,  includ- 
ing of  course  fisheries,  mines,  and  such  other 
things  as  are  inseparable  from  land  ;  it  was 
not  conferred  upon  property  in  houses.  In  the 
second  place,  the  right  to  vote  in  a  county  was  not 
attached  even  to  land,  whatever  might  be  its 
extent,  unless  it  was  holden  of  the  crown.  A 
person  might  possess  an  estate  worth  £10,000  a 
year,  and  yet  have  no  vote,  because  he  held  it  of 
a  subject. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  matters  was,  that  the 
whole  freeholders  in  Scotland  were  in  1832  fewer 
in  number  than  those  in  any  English  county, 
except  one  or  two  of  the  very  smallest.  The  total 
number  was  reckoned  at  3253,  who  were  distributed 
as  follows  : — 
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1. 

Aberdeen, 

182 

9.  Dumbarton,  72 

20.  Linlithgow, 

69 

2. 

Argyll,     .  . 
Avr 

119 

10.  Dumfries,  84 

21.  Orkney,  . 

41 

3. 

202 

11.  Edinburgh  166 

22.  Peebles 

48 

4. 

Banff,  .    .  . 

49 

12.  Elgin,  .°  '.  31 

23.  Perth,  .'  . 

237 

5. 

Berwick,  . 

151 

13.  Fife,    .    .  236 

24.  Renfrew,  . 

142 

6. 

Bute,  .    .  ) 

21 

14.  Forfar,.    .  122 

15.  Haddington  109 

25.  Eoss,  . 

82 

* 

Caithness,  ) 

50 

26.  Roxburgh, 

151 

7. 

Clackmannan, 

)  16 

16.  Inverness,  84 

27.  Selkirk,  . 

53 

* 

Kinross,  . 

J  21 

17.  Kincardine,  77 

28.  Sutherland, 

21 

8. 

Cromarty,  ) 

19 

18  Kirkcudbright  161 

29.  Stirling,  . 

128 

* 

Nairn,  \ 

17 

19.  Lanark,     .  222 

30.  Wigton,  . 

70 

But  although  the  total  number  of  electors  was 
apparently  about  3253,  the  real  number  was  con- 
siderably less  ;  for  there  were  a  great  many  cases 
in  which  the  vote  belonged  to  a  proprietor,  but 
was  lent  for  life  to  another  person,  and  there  were 
a  considerable  number  who  had  votes  in  more 
counties  than  one.  After  these  deductions  were 
made,  it  was  very  doubtful  if  the  total  number  of 
voters  was  above  2500. 

The  franchise  thus  limited  in  extent  was  a 
valuable  property  in  the  political  market,  and  was 
frequently  purchased  as  an  investment.  The 
average  price  of  a  qualification,  stript  of  every 
thing  except  the  mere  right  of  voting,  was  reckoned 
about  £500 ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  sold  for 
double  that  sum.  On  one  occasion  six  of  these 
qualifications,  exposed  to  public  sale  in  one  day, 
yielded  a  total  upwards  of  £6000.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  proprietors  to  dispose  of  such 
qualifications  to  friends,  but  only  during  lives,  and 
of  course  with  the  understood,  if  not  expressed 
condition,  that  they  were  to  be  used  solely  in  support 
of  the  person  from  whom  they  were  derived.  And 
lest  these  qualifications  should  be  lost  to  the  family, 
it  was  lawful  to  entail  them  along  with  the  family 
estate. 

The  royal  burghs,  sixty-six  in  number,  returned 
fifteen  members.  Of  these,  Edinburgh  was  the 
only  one  which  returned  a  member  for  itself.  All 
the  rest  were  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or  five, 
which  returned  one  member  among  them.  Not  a 
few  of  these  privileged  burghs  were  mere  hamlets, 
insignificant  in  every  respect  except  only  in  their 
possession  of  this  precious  share  of  political  repre- 
sentation. On  the  other  hand,  large  towns,  like 
Leith,  Greenock,  and  Paisley,  had  no  right  to 
take  part  in  the  election  of  a  member,  because, 
though  populous  places,  they  were  not  royal 
burghs. 

The  mode  of  election  was  so  contrived  as  to 
completely  exclude  the  great  body  of  the  people 
from  all  power  in  the  choice  of  a  member.  The 

*  Each  of  these  three  pairs  only  returned  a  member  alternately. 


town  council  of  each  royal  burgh  elected  a  dele- 
gate, and  these  delegates  from  each  group  of  four 
or  five  burghs  chose  the  member.  It  was  under- 
stood that  each  delegate  was  bound  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  appointed 
him.  But  he  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do 
so,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  liberal  bribe  some- 
times induced  him  to  take  a  different  course. 

The  people  had  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
this  limited  constituency,  for  the  town  councils  of 
Scotland  were  all  self-elected,  and  the  councillors 
and  magistrates  were  by  no  means  chosen  from 
the  most  influential  or  respectable  classes  of  society. 
The  property  within  the  town  of  the  thirty-three 
individuals  who  composed  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh  was  rated  at  only  £2800  a  year,  while 
the  property  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  was  assessed 
at  about  £400,000  a  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  electing  the  member  for  the  capital  of 
Scotland  was  engrossed  by  less  than  the  three- 
thousandth  part  of  the  population,  and  by  about 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  real  pro- 
perty. This  excluded  mass  of  the  citizens  con- 
tained in  1832  about  twelve  hundred  merchant 
burgesses;  above  two  thousand  persons  connected 
with  the  profession  of  the  law;  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  (including  professors  in  the  university), 
engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  about 
sixty  or  seventy  clergymen  ;  and  not  less  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  medical  and  other  learned 
professions — not  one  of  whom  had  a  word  to  say 
in  the  election  either  of  the  member  of  Parliament 
or  of  the  town  council. 

The  system  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence 
on  the  electors  and  the  members,  as  well  as  on  the 
community.  The  electors  were  so  few  in  number 
that  they  were  easily  corrupted ;  their  interests 
were  often  quite  distinct  from,  if  not  hostile  to, 
those  of  the  nation,  and  there  was  no  publicity  to 
check  them  in  the  use  they  chose  to  make  of  their 
peculiar  privilege.  Hence  the  opinions  both  of 
the  freeholders  and  of  the  town  councils  usually 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  public, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  the  welfare 
of  the  community  was  rarely  if  ever  thought  of. 
The  power  either  of  the  government,  or  of  some 
individual  of  great  local  influence,  was  always 
paramount  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  It 
was  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  hardly  a  single 
instance  is  known  of  a  candidate  obtaining  a  seat 
for  a  Scottish  county  or  burgh  except  in  the  interest 
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of  the  government,  or  of  some  provincial  magnate; 
and  it  "was  confidently  asserted  at  the  era  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  that  no  member  was  ever  returned  by 
any  body  of  Scotch  electors  solely  in  consequence 
of  his  public  character  or  services.  "  Whenever 
the  most  meritorious  public  servant  ceased  to  be 
backed  by  government,  that  instant  he  was  on  the 
wane  as  a  Scotch  member.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  Scotchmen,  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Scot- 
land, were  often  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
electors  of  England,  and  that  the  most  distinguished 
public  men  belonging  to  the  former,  instead  of 
appearing  in  their  natural  position  as  representa- 
tives of  their  native  country,  were  obliged  to  give 
the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers.  No 
man,  who  had  nothing  but  his  public  services  or 
character  to  recommend  him,  ever  dreamed  of 
obtaining  a  Scotch  seat." 

Bad  as  the  system  was,  it  might  have  continued 
much  longer  unchanged,  but  for  the  agitation 
which  had  sprung  up  in  England  in  favour  of  a 
complete  reform  of  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  that  country.  The  English  Reform  Bill 
was  promptly  followed  up  by  a  similar  measure 
for  Scotland,  constructed  on  the  same  principles. 
The  Scotch  bill  was,  however,  not  so  much  a 
reform  as  a  revolution ;  for  it  completely  over- 


turned the  old  system,  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
Scotland  a  political  constitution.  The  number  of 
representatives  was  increased  to  fifty-three.  Thirty 
were  still  to  be  returned  by  the  counties,  but  the 
system  of  counties  sending  members  alternately, 
whereby  one  of  them  always  remained  unrepre- 
sented, was  put  an  end  to.  Kinross  and  Clack- 
mannan were  conjoined,  as  were  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ;  Cromarty  was  appended  to  Ross-shire, 
and  Nairn  to  Elgin  ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Avere 
each  privileged  to  return  two  members,  while 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  were 
to  return  each  one  member.  The  remaining 
royal  burghs  were  arranged  in  groups,  which  con- 
jointly elected  one  member  as  before;  but  the 
elective  franchise  was  transferred  from  the  dele- 
gates of  the  town  council  to  the  inhabitants 
possessed  of  a  certain  qualification.  The  qualifi- 
cation required  in  burghs  Avas  the  occupancy  of  a 
dwelling-house  or  shop  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum  ;  in  counties  the  ownership  of  land  or 
houses  Avorth  ten  pounds  a  year,  or  holding  as  a 
tenant,  at  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds,  a  lease 
for  nineteen  years  or  upwards.  This  measure 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  English  Reform  Act, 
and  ultimately  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1832. 
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The  eighteenth  century  has  justly  been  termed 
the  dark  age  of  the  Scottish  church  :  with  the 
commencement  of  a  new  century  the  old  spirit 
of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson  began  to 
revive.  The  evangelical  party  in  the  church 
slowly  but  steadily  gained  strengtli ;  and  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  Drs.  Andrew 
Thomson,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  Thomas  M'Crie, 
its  numbers  and  influence  were  gradually  aug- 
mented. Like  the  house  of  David,  evangelicism 
waxed  "stronger  and  stronger;"  while  moderatism, 
like  the  house  of  Saul,  became  every  year  "weaker 
and  weaker."  The  policy  inaugurated  by  Prin- 
cipal Robertson,  which  had  been  dominant  in  the 
church  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  now 
step  by  step  reversed  ;  popular  rights  began  to  be 
recognized  and  popular  influence  to  be  felt;  and  it 
speedily  became  evident  that  the  principles  which 
had  now  been  recognized  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country  and  in  the  policy  of  the  state,  would 
ere  long  be  predominant  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  political  franchise  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  stimulate  the  demand 
for  popular  privileges.  The  attack  which  was  at 
this  period  made  upon  church  establishments 
furnished  an  additional  and  powerful  reason  for 
ecclesiastical  reform.  The  Seceders,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  Established  Church  by  the 
high-handed  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage, 
had  gradually  become  hostile,  not  only  to  the 
body  that  had  oppressed  them,  but  to  the  entire 
system.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  the  two  Associate  Synods  abandoned 
the  old  ground  held  by  the  early  Covenanters 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  perpetual  obligation 


of  the  National  Covenant.  The  great  majority  of 
their  ministers  denied  the  right  of  the  state 
to  interfere  with  the  church,  and  of  the  church 
to  accept  support  from  the  state.  Holding  the 
position  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  wholly 
spiritual,  while  the  object  and  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment is  the  public  and  temporal  good  of  the 
community,  they  affirmed  that  neither  of  these 
kingdoms  has  power  over  the  other  ;  that  the 
church  has  no  civil  authority,  and  the  magistrate 
no  spiritual  jurisdiction.  In  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  these  "  new  light  "  views — as  they 
were  termed — by  the  two  Associate  Synods,  a  small 
party,  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  respecting  the  authority  and  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  seceded  from  each  body. 
Dr.  M'Crie,  the  able  and  learned  biographer  of 
Knox  and  Melville,  was  at  the  head  of  the  party 
who  quitted  the  Antiburgher  Synod  in  1804, 
and  they  were  ultimately  joined  by  ten  ministers 
who  refused  to  concur  in  the  union  between  the 
two  bodies  which  had  separated,  on  account  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  burgess  oath,  in  1747. 
That  union  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1820  ;  and  the  combined  body,  con- 
sisting at  that  date  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  congregations,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence.  The  views  respecting  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  church  establishments,  which  were  first 
adopted  by  the  Seceders  about  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  had  been  insensibly  but  steadily 
spreading  among  both  ministers  and  people  ; 
and  after  the  extension  of  popular  power  and 
privileges  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a 
number  of  liberal  politicians  began  to  contend 
against  the  endowment  of  religious  teachers  by 
the  state.  Voluntary  church  societies,  as  they  were 
called,  sprung  up  on  all  sides,  and  a  fierce  assault 
was  made  on  the  connection  between  church  and 
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state,  which  religious  dissenters  regarded  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  therefore  unscriptural ;  and  political 
liberals  denounced  as  an  ecclesiastical  monopoly, 
as  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  therefore 
as  both  unjust  and  inexpedient.* 

Thus  violently  assailed  by  a  host  of  formidable 
adversaries,  the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  Established  Church  felt  that  a  vigorous  effort 
must  be  made  to  remove  "  felt  grievances  and 
undeniable  corruptions,"  and  they  lost  no  time  in 
inaugurating  a  policy  which  one  of  their  number 
alleged  was  intended  to  act  as  "  a  lightning  rod,  to 
catch  the  fiery  thunderbolt  and  to  bury  it  safely 
in  the  ground."  One  of  the  most  common  com- 
plaints brought  against  the  policy  of  the  moderate 
party,  was  that  they  had  systematically  violated 
the  privileges,  and  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors  ;  and  one  of 
the  first  efforts  made  by  their  hereditary  opponents 
when  they  obtained  the  ascendancy,  was  to  restrict 
the  law  of  patronage,  and  to  restore  the  rights  of 
congregations  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  their 
ministers.  Overtures  were  sent  up  to  the  Assembly 
of  1832  from  three  synods  and  eight  presbyteries 
of  the  church  in  favour  of  non-intrusion  ;  but  the 
proposal  to  refer  these  overtures  to  a  committee  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  no  fewer  than  forty-two  overtures  on  the 
same  subject  came  up,  showing  how  much  the  agi- 
tation in  favour  of  reform  had  gained  in  strength  ; 
and  the  resolution  was  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the 
evangelical  party  to  rescue  "the  call"  from  the 
state  of  utter  inefficiency  to  which  it  had  long  been 
reduced,  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  non-intrusion  on 
the  plan  of  the  celebrated  "  veto." 

This  measure,  destined  to  exercise  so  momentous 
an  influence  on  the  constitution  and  character  of 
the  Established  Church,  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence,  in  which 
he  denounced  in  indignant  terms  the  evils  of  an 
unqualified  and  despotic  patronage.  "  The  great 
complaint,"  he  said,  "of  our  more  ancient  assem- 
blies, the  great  burden  of  Scottish  indignation,  the 
practical  grievance  which,  of  all  others,  has  been 
hitherto  felt  the  most  intolerable  and  ";allino;  to  the 
hearts  of  a  free  and  religious  people,  is  the  violent 

*  After  the  union  with  the  Relief  Church,  in  1847,  the  United 
Secession  assumed  the  designation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 


intrusion  of  ministers  upon  parishes.  An  effectual 
provision  against  this  enormity,  this  unfeeling  out- 
rage, I  should  feel  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  legisla- 
tive expedients  or  devices  which  could  be  proposed 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  would  welcome  it  all 
the  more  cordially  if  we  had  not  to  go  in  quest  of  it 
without  the  limits  of  our  actual  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution ;  or  in  other  words,  if  instead  of  enacting 
a  new  law  we  had  but  to  declare  our  interpre- 
tation of  an  old  one.  Now,  the  law  of  'Calls' 
places  such  a  facility  in  our  hands  ;  and  as  1 
feel  I  must  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Assembly, 
let  me  state  at  once,  and  without  further  preamble, 
my  own  preference  as  to  the  best  way  of  restoring 
significancy  and  effect  to  this  now  antiquated  but 
still  venerable  form  ;  and  this  is  by  holding  a  call 
a  solid  one  which  lies,  not  in  the  expressed  con- 
sent of  the  few,  and  these  often  the  mere  driblet 
of  a  parish,  but  rather  in  the  virtual  or  implied 
consent  of  the  majority,  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  their  non-resistance  or  their  silence. 
In  other  words,  I  would  have  it  that  the  majority 
of  dissentient  voices  should  lay  a  veto  on  every 
presentation." 

Having  thus  announced  his  measure,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  it, 
that  it  was  in  fact  simply  "  the  appropriate,  the 
counterpart  remedy,  against  the  evil  of  intrusion." 
And  after  pointing  to  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline,  the  Act  of  Assembly  1649,  and  the  Act 
of  Parliament  1690,  as  affording  sufficient  evidence 
in  support  of  this  assertion,  he  then  forcibly  and 
beautifully  illustrated  the  operation  of  the  measure 
proposed: — "  If  we  hear  little  of  the  application  or 
actual  exercise  of  this  remedy  during  the  time  it 
was  enforced,  it  was  because  of  a  great  excellence, 
even  that  pacific  property  which  belongs  to  it  of 
acting  by  preventive  operation.  The  initial  step 
was  so  taken  by  the  one  party  as  to  anticipate 
the  gainsayers  in  the  other.  .  .  It  was  like  the 
beautiful  operation  of  those  balancing  and  antago- 
nist forces  in  nature  which  act  by  pressure  and  not 
by  collision,  and  by  means  of  an  energy  that  is 
mighty  but  noiseless,  maintain  the  quiescence  and 
stability  of  our  physical  system.  And  it  is  well 
when  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  moral  forces 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  the  same  conservative 
effect  on  each  other  in  the  world  of  mind,  whether 
it  be  in  the  great  world  of  the  state,  or  in  the  little 
world  of  a  parish  ;  and  the  truth,  the  historical  truth, 
in  spite  of  all  the  disturbance  and  distemper  which 
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are  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  populace, 
is,  that  turbulence  and  disorder  were  then  only  let 
loose  upon  the  land  when  this  check  of  the  popular 
will  was  removed  from  the  place  it  had  in  our 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  where  it  was  inserted 
so  skilfully  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  that 
instead  of  acting  by  conflict,  or  as  a  conflicting 
element,  it  served  as  an  equipoise.  It  was  when  a 
high-handed  patronage  reigned  uncontrolled  and 
without  a  rival,  that  discord  and  dissent  multiplied 
in  our  parishes.  The  season  immediately  succeed- 
ing to  1649  and  1690,  when  the  power  of  negation 
was  lodged  with  the  people — not,  however,  as  a 
force  in  exercise,  but  as  a  force  in  reserve  —  these 
were  the  days  of  our  church's  greatest  prosperity 
and  glory ;  the  seasons  both  of  peace  and  of 
righteousness.  Persecution  put  an  end  to  the  one 
period,  and  unrestricted  patronage  put  an  end  to 
the  other." 

One  of  the  most  plausible  objections  to  the  veto, 
that  it  gave  effect  to  a  naked  dissent  unaccompanied 
by  any  statement  of  the  reasons  on  which  the 
dissent  was  founded,  was  anticipated  and  answered 
in  this  memorable  speech  with  a  clearness  and 
a  conclusiveness  which  left  nothing  to  be  added. 
"  The  people  may  not  be  able,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"  to  state  their  objection,  save  in  a  very  general 
way,  and  far  less  be  able  to  plead  and  vindicate  it 
at  the  bar  of  a  presbytery,  and  yet  the  objection  be 
a  most  substantial  one  notwithstanding,  and  such 
as  ought,  both  in  all  Christian  reason  and  Christian 
expediency,  to  set  aside  the  presentation.  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  moral  barrier  that  is  created  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  minister  by  the  mere  general  dislike 
of  his  people  ;  for  this,  though  strong  at  the  outset, 
may — literally  a  prejudice  or  a  groundless  judg- 
ment beforehand — give  way  to  the  experience  of  his 
worth,  and  to  the  kindness  of  his  intercourse  among 
them.  But  there  is  another  dislike  than  to  the 
person  of  a  minister — a  dislike  to  his  preaching, 
which  may  not  be  groundless,  even  though  the 
people  may  be  wholly  incapable  of  themselves 
arguing  or  justifying  the  grounds  of  it;  just  as  one 
may  have  a  perfectly  good  understanding  of  words, 
and  yet,  when  put  to  his  definitions,  not  be  at  all 
able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  them.  This  holds  pre- 
eminently of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  manifesting 
its  own  truth  to  the  consciences  of  men,  who  yet 
would  be  utterly  nonplussed  and  at  fault  did  you 
ask  them  an  account  or  reason  for  their  convic- 
tions.   Such  is  the  adaptation  of  scripture  to  the 


state  of  humanity — an  adaptation  which  thousands 
might  feel,  though  not  one  in  the  whole  multitude 
should  be  able  to  analyse  it.  When  under  the 
visitations  of  moral  earnestness — when  once  brought 
to  entertain  the  question  of  his  interest  with  God, 
and  conscience  tells  of  his  yet  uncancelled  guilt 
and  his  yet  unprovided  eternity — even  the  most 
illiterate  of  a  parish  might,  when  thus  awakened, 
not  only  feel  most  strongly,  but  perceive  most 
intelligently  and  soundly,  the  adjustment  which 
obtains  between  the  overture  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  necessities  of  his  own  nature.  And  yet 
with  a  conviction  thus  based  on  the  doctrines  of 
scripture  and  the  depositions  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, he,  while  fully  competent  to  discern  the 
truth,  may  be  as  incompetent  as  a  child  to  dispute 
or  to  argument  it  ;  and  when  required  to  give 
the  reasons  of  his  objections  to  a  minister  at 
the  bar  of  his  Presbytery,  all  the  poor  man  can 
say  for  himself  might  be  that  he  does  not  preach 
the  gospel,  or  that  in  his  sermon  there  is  no 
food  for  his  soul."  Having  brought  out  in 
these  solemn  and  striking  sentences  how  possible, 
nay,  how  likely  it  was  that  both  a  strong  and 
a  solid  objection  might  exist  against  the  nominee 
of  the  patron,  while  yet  that  objection  could 
not  be  put  in  the  shape  and  surrounded  with 
all  the  conditions  of  legal  evidence  ;  it  was  in  this 
strain  of  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence  he 
denounced  the  iniquity  of  treating  that  objection 
as  a  thing  of  nought.  "  To  overbear  such  men,"  he 
exclaimed — while  his  kindling  eye  and  glowing 
countenance  and  vehement  utterance  proclaimed  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  feeling  with  which  he  spoke 
— "  to  overbear  such  men  is  the  high  way  to  put 
an  extinguisher  on  the  Christianity  of  our  land,  the 
Christianity  of  our  ploughmen,  our  artizans,  our 
men  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour  :  yet  not  the 
Christianity  theirs  of  deceitful  imagination,  or  of 
implicit  deference  to  authority,  but  the  Christianity 
of  deep,  I  will  add  of  rational  belief,  firmly  and 
profoundly  seated  in  the  principles  of  our  moral 
nature,  and  nobly  accredited  by  the  virtues  of  our 
well-conditioned  peasantry.  In  the  olden  time  of 
Presbytery — that  time  of  scriptural  Christianity  in 
our  pulpits  and  of  psalmody  in  all  our  cottages — 
these  men  grew  and  multiplied  in  the  land  :  and 
though  derided  in  the  heartless  literature,  and 
discountenanced  or  disowned  in  the  heartless  poli- 
tics of  other  days,  it  is  their  remnant  which  acts 
as  a  preserving  salt  among  our  people,  and  which 
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constitutes  the  real  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Scottish  nation." 

The  motion  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  concluded 
was  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  the  General 
Assembly,  having  maturely  weighed  and  con- 
sidered the  various  overtures  now  before  them,  do 
find  and  declare,  that  it  is,  and  has  been  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  a  fixed  principle  in  the  law  of 
this  church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into 
any  pastoral  charge  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  considering  that  doubts  and 
misapprehensions  have  existed  on  this  important 
subject,  whereby  the  just  and  salutary  operation  of 
the  said  principle  has  been  impeded,  and  in  many 
cases  defeated,  the  General  Assembly  further  declare 
it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  resident  within  the 
parish,  being  members  of  the  congregation  and  in 
full  communion  with  the  church  at  least  two 
years  previous  to  the  day  of  moderation"  (of  the 
call),  "  whether  such  dissent  shall  be  expressed 
with  or  without  the  assignment  of  reasons,  ought 
to  be  of  conclusive  effect  in  setting  aside  the 
presentee"  (under  the  patron's  nomination),  "save 
and  except  where  it  is  clearly  established  by  the 
patron,  presentee,  or  any  of  the  minority,  that  the 
said  dissent  is  founded  in  corrupt  and  malicious 
combination,  or  not  truly  founded  on  any  objec- 
tion persona]  to  the  presentee  in  regard  to  his 
ministerial  gifts  and  qualifications,  either  in 
general  or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish : 
and  in  order  that  this  declaration  may  be  carried 
into  full  effect,  that  a  committee  shall  be  appointed 
to  prepare  the  best  measure  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly." 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  seconded  by 
Lord  Moncrieff,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Cunningham 
and  others.  It  was  opposed  by  Dr.  George  Cook, 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews  and  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  by 
the  Lord  Justice-clerk  Boyle,  Principal  Macfarlane, 
and  Mr.  Whigham,  sheriff  of  Perthshire.  Dr.  Cook 
admitted  "  that  patronage  in  Scotland  had  never 
been  an  unconditional  right,  that  it  could  be 
exercised  only  in  favour  of  a  particular  description 
of  persons,  and  that  it  had  always  belonged  to  the 
church  to  determine  whether  the  election  by  the 
patron  had  been  properly  made."  He  admitted 
also  "  that  the  power  of  the  church  courts  in  this 
matter  had  been  for  many  years  practically 
narrowed,  and  that  it  came  to  be  held  that  in 


general,  when  there  was  no  deficiency  of  literature, 
or  conduct,  or  doctrine,  a  presentee  was  entitled 
to  be  admitted,  whatever  other  objections  might 
have  been  made  to  him."  "  But,"  he  continued, 
"  there  was  no  rescinding  of  the  ancient  law  upon 
the  subject  :  that  remained  as  it  had  ever  been  ; 
and  to  it  it  was  quite  competent  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  return  for  regulating  the  conduct  of 
presbyteries  as  to  the  presentation  and  induction 
of  ministers."  Dr.  Cook's  view  of  what  that  law 
sanctioned  and  required  was  this  : — That  the 
Presbytery  should  "afford  to  the  heads  of  families 
in  a  vacant  parish  an  opportunity  of  stating 
whatever  objections  to  the  presentee  they  might 
think  it  proper  to  urge.  These,  with  the  reasons 
on  which  they  were  founded,  the  Presbytery  in 
the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power  would  con- 
sider, and  its  sentence  with  regard  to  them,  if  no 
appeal  be  taken,  would  become  final."  At  the 
close  of  the  debate  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  rejected,  and  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Cook 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 

The  excitement  which  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  not  allayed  by  this 
decision.  On  the  contrary,  the  defeated  party  saw 
that  victory  was  now  within  their  reach,  and  they 
redoubled  their  exertions  to  carry  their  scheme 
into  effect.  In  the  Assembly  of  1834  the  veto 
law  was  again  introduced,  and  this  time  with 
success.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  a  member  of  that 
Assembly,  and  the  task  of  proposing  the  motion 
was  in  consequence  devolved  upon  Lord  Moncrieff, 
the  son  of  the  former  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party.  The  opposition  was  led  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mearns,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  who  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the 
veto  law  is  "  a  giving  up  to  the  people  of  the  power 
of  judging.  It  was  a  transfer  of  the  right  of 
collation."  This  right  the  learned  professor  held 
to  be  "  a  principle  early  maintained  and  vindicated 
by  the  church,  implying  an  entire  power  to  grant 
admission,  to  extrude,  to  fix  qualifications  in  the 
abstract,  and  to  examine  into  the  possession  of 
these  qualifications  by  every  individual  nominee, 
including  also  the  right  of  induction."  He  ad- 
mitted that  under  this  right  of  collation  belonging 
to  the  church  there  was  included  "  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  congregation  to  be  consulted,  to 
have  the  nomination  intimated,  and  opportunity 
afforded  them  to  express  their  consent  or  dissent ; 
such  reasons  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ecclesiastical 
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court."  But  he  contended  that  the  veto  law 
amounted  to  "  a  transfer  of  the  essential  right  of 
the  church  to  judge  of  all  qualifications,  and  the 
giving  to  the  people  a  co-ordinate  voice  and 
authority  in  this  matter  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  whole  system." 

This  argument  was  evidently  regarded  as  the 
main  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  proposal. 
Dr.  Cook,  in  his  able  speech  against  the  veto  law, 
recurs  to  it  again  and  again.  "  Nothing  could  be 
more  manifest,"  he  said,  "  than  that  the  meaning 
of  the  statute  was,  that  the  judging  of  the  qualifi- 
cation was  not  with  the  people,  but  that,  when  a 
person  was  presented  by  the  patron,  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  were  to  proceed  to  consider  the 
qualification  :  that  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
court  might  be  carried  to  the  superior,  and  that 
the  final  settlement  of  the  matter  lay  with  the 
General  Assembly.  Of  the  opinion  of  the  people 
as  to  this,  not  the  slightest  mention  is  made.  But 
the  motion  of  Lord  Moncrieff  sweeps  all  this  away. 
It  .wrests  from  presbyteries  all  control  or  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  ;  it  renders  them  purely 
ministerial  ;  and  where  a  majority  of  the  people, 
without  assigning  the  slightest  cause  for  it,  dis- 
approve the  presentee,  let  the  sentiment  of  the 
Presbytery  with  respect  to  him  be  what  it  may — 
let  them  be  ever  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  would 
be  a  conscientious  and  zealous  minister — they 
must  reject  the  presentation  and  prevent  his 
admission.  Is  not  this  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law  which  has  been  quoted  ?  " 

On  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that  these  con- 
siderations proceed  upon  a  total  disregard  of  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  standards  and  laws  of 
the  church,  that  "  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded 
upon  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people  ;"  and  "  the  will  of  the  people  "  can  never, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  be  explained  to  mean 
"  the  will  of  the  Presbytery." 

It  was  further  argued  that  the  opposite  party 
freely  admitted  that  "it  is  by  the  law  of  the 
church,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  com- 
petent for  the  heads  of  families  in  full  and  regular 
communion  with  the  church,  to  give  in  to  the 
Presbytery  within  the  bounds  of  which  the  parish 
lies  objections  of  whatever  nature  against  the 
presentee  or  against  the  settlement  taking  place  ; 
and  that  if  the  Presbytery  shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  objector  or  objectors  have  established  that 
the  presentee  is  not  fitted,  usefully  and  sufficiently, 
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to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that  parish,  then 
they  shall  find  that  he  is  not  qualified,  and  shall 
intimate  the  same  to  the  patron  that  he  may  forth- 
with present  another  person."  The  congregation 
might,  therefore,  state  this  as  their  objection  to 
the  presentee,  that  they  found  him  not  suitable 
to  instruct  and  edify  them  ;  and  the  Presbytery 
might  decide  that  he  was  not  "  fitted,  usefully  and 
sufficiently,  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in 
that  parish,"  because  the  congregation  solemnly 
protested  against  his  settlement  on  the  ground 
stated.  To  disregard  their  convictions  in  this 
matter,  it  was  urged,  and  to  thrust  the  presentee 
upon  them  notwithstanding,  would  not  only  be  in 
itself  a  great  and  grievous  outrage  on  their  religious 
feelings,  but  would  inevitably  raise  up  such  a  bar- 
rier in  the  way  of  his  usefulness,  as  must  destroy 
all  reasonable  hope  of  his  doing  any  good  among 
them.  If  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  moderate 
party,  then,  did  sanction  such  a  judgment  in  any 
given  case,  the  argument  against  the  veto  law  as 
a  "  transfer  of  the  right  of  collation  "  to  the  people 
fell  at  once  to  the  ground,  for  the  veto  law  simply 
declared  beforehand  that  what  is  thus  admitted  to 
be  a  sufficient  disqualification  in  a  given  case  should 
be  held  to  be  an  actual  disqualification  in  every 
case.  The  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the 
veto  act  was,  briefly  stated,  thus: — "  The  patron 
is  bound  to  present  a  qualified  minister.  It 
belongs  to  the  church  to  say  who  is,  and  who 
is  not,  qualified.  It  is  the  law  of  the  church, 
as  admitted  in  the  motion  of  the  opposite 
party,  that  the  members  of  the  congregation  to 
which  a  minister  is  presented  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  his  qualification,  and 
that  it  is  competent  for  them  to  state  objections  of 
whatever  nature  against  the  presentee  or  against 
his  settlement  taking  place.  Under  this  process 
the  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  this,  Has  the  pre- 
sentee gifts  to  edify  the  congregation?  Evidence 
must  be  taken  upon  this  point.  The  veto  law 
lays  down  a  specific  mode  of  taking  that  evidence. 
It  rules  that  the  deliberate  dissent  of  a  majority 
of  the  congregation  shall  be  conclusive  of  the  fact, 
that  the  presentee  is  not  fitted,  usefully  and  suffi- 
ciently, to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that 
parish  ;  and  having  established  this  rule,  it 
directs  presbyteries  to  follow  it.  And  where  is 
there,  in  all  this,  any  surrender  of  the  church's 
right  of  judging — any  transfer  to  the  people  of  the 
church's  power  of  collation  ?    She  is  bound  to 
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judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  and  to 
exercise  her  power  of  collating  them  to  their 
charges,  '  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  kirk.' 
The  veto  law  contained  her  solemn  decision  as  to 
what  her  discipline  in  these  matters  required." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  which  lasted 
from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  eleven  at 
night,  Lord  Moncrieff's  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  184  to  138.  At  a  subsequent  stage 
the  Assembly,  without  a  vote,  agreed  "  that  the 
said  resolution  be  converted  into  an  overture  and 
transmitted  to  presbyteries  for  their  approval,  and 
that  the  same  be  enacted  as  an  interim  statute." 

Another  important  measure  which  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  Disruption  controversy  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  183-4  ■  that  which  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chapel  Act. 
During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
division  of  populous  parishes,  and  the  erection  of 
new  churches  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people,  was  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
obstructions  that  it  was  rarely  attempted.  But  a 
number  of  unendowed  churches — chapels  of  ease, 
as  they  were  called — were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  chapels  were  not, 
however,  regarded  with  favour  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  church,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Assembly  could  be  induced  to  sanction  them. 
The  status  of  the  chapel  ministers  was  studiously 
lowered,  and  their  influence  crippled.  They  were 
permitted  to  teach,  but  not  to  rule.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  any  of  the 
church  courts,  or  to  enjoy  the  assistance  of  a 
session,  or  to  exercise  discipline  over  the  members 
of  their  own  congregations.  This  anomalous 
position  of  matters  was  alleged  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Presby- 
terianism,  the  parity  of  all  ministers  ;  and  was 
regarded  from  the  first  with  great  dissatisfaction 
by  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  church.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  when  the  evangelical 
spirit  revived  in  the  church  efforts  were  made  to 
remove  the  barrier  which  had  thus  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  church  extension.  A  considerable 
number  of  overtures  was  sent  up  from  synods  and 
presbyteries  to  the  Assembly  of  1833,  praying 
that  the  chapels  of  ease  might  be  placed  in  a  more 
constitutional  position,  and  that  their  ministers 
might  be  relieved  from  their  existing  disabilities. 
It  was  agreed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Dr. 
Cook,  to  allow  the  chapel  members  to  be  heard 
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by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  in  support 
of  their  claims.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  with 
great  ability  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dunlop;  and  by  a 
majority  of  only  four  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cook,  to 
approve  of  the  overtures  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  by  what  means  their  objects  may  be 
most  effectually  and  extensively  carried  out,  was 
preferred  to  that  of  Professor  Brown  of  Aberdeen, 
declaring  that  the  chapel  of  ease  ministers  "  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  the  Established  Church." 

When  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Assem- 
bly of  1834,  it  was  argued  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  the  chapel  ministers  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  chapels  of  ease  was  an  infringement  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterianism ;  that 
there  was  no  warrant,  either  in  the  word  of  God 
or  in  the  standards  of  the  church,  for  withholding 
from  a  pastor  the  power  of  ruling,  and  from  a 
congregation  the  privilege  of  being  ruled  by  their 
own  elders  in  session.  It  was  affirmed  that  the 
separation  of  the  ruling  from  the  teaching  power 
of  the  pastoral  office  in  the  case  of  ordained 
ministers  having  particular  congregations,  and  the 
exclusion  of  such  ministers  from  church  courts 
on  any  grounds  whatever,  were  things  totally 
unknown  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Reformation.  With  regard 
to  the  assertion  of  the  opponents  of  the  claim,  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  an  important  principle  to 
invest  a  minister  with  authority,  and  to  give  a 
congregation  the  privilege  of  a  session  where  there 
is  no  endowment,  it  was  argued  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  established  before  it  was  endowed, 
and  hence  that  the  possession  of  an  endowment 
could  not  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  the 
founders  of  the  church  and  the  framers  of  its 
constitution  as  essential,  in  order  to  entitle  a 
minister  to  exercise  all  the  functions  and  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  his  sacred  office  ;  that  the  church 
did,  long  after  the  Reformation,  settle  ministers 
whose  stipends  were  provided  and  secured  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  ministers 
of  modern  chapels  of  ease ;  that  no  difference 
whatever  was  made  between  these  ministers  and 
those  having  public  parochial  benefices,  in  regard 
to  sitting  in  church  courts  and  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  the  church  ;  that  the  church  actu- 
ally settLcd  ministers  in  charges  where  there  was 
no  security  for  a  stipend  of  any  kind,  and  this  so 
frequently  and  notoriously  as  to  raise  a  formal 
43 
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discussion  in  the  Assembly  of  1565  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  men  once  ordained  to  the  ministry 
to  leave  it,  and  to  follow  a  secular  calling,  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  themselves  without  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  that  the  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  of  1690,  on  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  now  rests  as  a  religious  establish- 
ment, harmonizes  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
church  courts,  and  both  combined  prove  that  the 
proposal  to  admit  chapel  ministers  to  the  privileges 
of  the  endowed  clergy  implies  no  innovation  and 
aims  at  no  novelty,  but  that  the  existing  chapel 
system  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  church 
courts  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ;  and  that 
unless  the  founders  of  the  establishment,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  General  Assemblies,  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  an  establishment  is,  the 
claims  of  the  chapel  ministers  might  be  granted 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  any  princi- 
ple peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  church 
that  is  recognized  and  established  by  the  law  of 
the  land." 

The  opponents  of  the  proposal  rested  their 
opposition  mainly  on  two  grounds — the  want  of 
endowments  on  the  part  of  the  chapel  ministers, 
and  the  want  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
church  courts  to  admit  them  to  equal  privileges 
with  the  parochial  clergy.  Unendowed  churches, 
it  was  said,  could  have  no  stability ;  they  might 
be  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  To  attach 
territorial  districts  to  such  fleeting  and  transitory 
institutions  would  be  to  degrade  the  parochial 
system ;  and  to  invest  their  ministers  with  a 
parochial  status  would  be,  in  their  circumstances, 
only  to  make  the  distinction  between  them  and 
their  beneficed  brethren  more  marked  and  painful 
than  before. 

The  objection  of  Dr.  Cook  to  the  proposed 
change  was  based  chiefly  on  the  alleged  ground, 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  church  courts 
to  place  chapels  on  the  same  footing  with  parish 
churches.  "The  whole  system  of  parish  arrange- 
ments," he  said,  "  is  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country.  There  are  certain  civil  privileges 
connected  with  them,  and  ministers  inducted  to 
parishes  have  in  consequence  of  such  induction 
certain  civil  privileges,  which  it  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question  to  suppose  that  an  eeclesiastical 
court  could  bestow  on  them.  We  sit  in  Synods 
and  in  General  Assemblies  solely  and  purely  as 
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ecclesiastical  courts,  but  in  Presbyteries  in  the 
double  capacity  of  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  ; 
and  as  members  of  Presbytery  we  sit  in  judgment 
on  manses  and  glebes,  and  have  certain  temporal 
acts  to  perform  which  no  man  out  of  the  church 
can  perform,  and  which  we  could  not  have  been 
warranted  to  perform,  had  not  the  Acts  of  the 
legislature  made  us  the  Established  Church  of 
the  country." 

On  a  division,  it  was  resolved  by  a  considerable 
majority  to  admit  the  chapels  of  ease  to  the 
ecclesiastical  status  of  parish  churches. 

While  successive  Assemblies  were  thus  restoring 
the  long-lost  privileges  of  the  people,  and  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  the  patrons,  a  movement  was  in 
progress  for  providing  additional  accommodation 
for  the  multitudes  who  were  living  in  total  neglect 
of  the  gospel.  As  early  as  1828  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  take 
this  important  matter  into  consideration  ;  but 
nothing  was  done  until  1834,  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  appointed  convener.  In  his  eloquent  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
this  illustrious  divine  had  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  civic  authorities  of  Glasgow  for  "  twenty 
more  churches  and  twenty  more  ministers  ;  for 
men  of  zeal  and  of  strength,  who  might  go  forth 
among  the  out-field  population  of  the  city  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  in."  The  appeal  was  unheeded  at 
the  time,  and  was  indeed  regarded  as  a  mere  outburst 
of  wild  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  reforming  measures  of 
the  Assemblies  of  1833  and  1834  prepared  men's 
minds  for  a  great  church-extension  movement. 
At  the  Assembly  of  1835  Dr.  Chalmers  reported, 
that  the  contributions  in  collections,  donations, 
and  individual  subscriptions  to  the  general  fund 
for  church  accommodation,  amounted,  in  this  the 
first  year  of  its  real  existence,  to  £15,167  12s.  8^d.; 
that  the  sum  subscribed  for  district  local  places  of 
worship  was  £55,021  7s.  9<£,  making  a  total  of 
£70,189  -  5\d.;  and  that  no  fewer  than  sixty-four 
new  churches  had  been  completed,  or  were  in 
preparation. 

An  Act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  by  the 
legislature,  exempting  from  the  law  of  patronage 
all  the  chapels  of  ease  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  footing  of  parochial  churches,  and  all  others 
erected  by  similar  means,  "  whether  the  same 
be  established  and  erected  quoad  spiritualia,  by 
authority  of  the  church  courts  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  or  also  quoad  tcmporalia,  by 
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authority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of 
teinds." ' 

The  liberality  thus  evoked  was  not  a  temporary 
ebullition  of  generosity  and  zeal.  In  the  course 
of  four  years  alter  the  evangelical  party  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  church  councils 
and  courts,  no  less  than  £205,930  14s.  lOd.  had 
been  contributed  to  the  church-extension  fund, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  churches  had 
been  erected  or  were  in  progress  ;  a  number  three 
times  greater  than  had  been  built  during  the 
entire  hundred  years  prior  to  1834,  the  century 
in  which  Moderatism  was  predominant  in  the 
Establishment.  These  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
Established  Church  itself  to  extend  her  opera- 
tions and  influence  merited  cordial  and  universal 
approbation  ;  but  the  accompanying  appeal  to  the 
government  to  afford  assistance  out  of  the  public 
funds  to  the  church-extension  scheme,  met  with 
violent  opposition  from  the  Dissenters  and  liberal 
politicians.  The  government  of  the  day,  with 
Lord  Melbourne  at  its  head,  so  far  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  church  as  to  issue,  in  the  year 
1835,  a.  royal  commission  to  inquire  "  into  the 
opportunities  of  religious  worship,  and  means  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  pastoral  superintend- 
ence afforded  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  how 
far  these  were  of  avail  for  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  poor  and  the  working  classes; 
and  with  that  view  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing their  stated  attendance  in  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  their  actual  connection  with  any  religious 
denomination  ;  and  to  inquire  what  funds  were 
then,  or  might  thereafter  be,  available  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  to  report  from  time  to  time,  that  such  reme- 
dies might  be  applied  to  any  existing  evils  as 
Parliament  misrht  think  fit." 

An  inquiry  of  this  nature  was  necessarily  diffi- 
cult and  laborious,  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of 
February,  1837,  that  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  bore  that  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
taking  into  account  all  the  sittings  both  in  the 
established  and  dissenting  churches,  there  was 
accommodation  for  only  48ith  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population ;  that  in  the  established  churches 
there  were  upwards  of  nine  thousand,  and  in  the 
dissenting  churches  upwards  of  eleven  thousand, 
sittings  unlet.  As  to  the  actual  attendance  upon 
religious  ordinances,  "  it  would  appear,"  say  the 


commissioners,  "  as  was  indeed  universally  ad- 
mitted in  the  evidence,  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  capable  of  attending  who  habitually 
absent  themselves  from  public  worship.  This 
number  cannot  be  less  than  from  forty  thousand 
to  fifty  thousand,  according  to  the  age  at  which 
children  may  be  supposed  capable  of  attending 
church."  "  It  appears  to  us,  as  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence,  that  from  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeds, whether  connected  with  their  extent  or 
nature,  the  opportunities  of  public  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and 
pastoral  superintendence  at  present  existing  and 
in  operation,  are  not  adequate  to  the  removal  of 
the  evil  complained  of." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  second  and  third 
reports  of  the  commissioners  were  issued.  The 
former,  referring  to  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
stated  that  in  all  the  churches,  established  and 
dissenting,  there  were  sittings  provided  for  only 
39-g-  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  that  "  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  upwards  of  66,000, 
exclusive  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,"  and 
that  "  after  making  allowance  for  old  and  infirm 
persons,  and  those  who  may  be  necessarily  absent, 
that  number  cannot  be  less  than  55,000." 

The  ministry  were  in  great  perplexity  as  to 
the  course  they  should  pursue,  in  dealing  with  this 
report  and  the  demands  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  were  now  in  a  feeble  and  tottering  condition. 
The  Dissenters,  who  were  their  most  staunch  sup- 
porters, were  of  course  keenly  opposed  to  giving 
any  public  money  for  the  extension  of  the  Establish- 
ment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  almost  to 
a  man,  and  the  great  body  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
were  hostile  to  the  government,  and  eager  for  their 
ejection  from  office.  It  was  impossible  to  please 
both  parties,  and  the  measure  which  the  ministry 
offered  pleased  neither.  It  was  denounced  by 
Dissenters  as  offering  too  much,  and  by  Churchmen 
it  was  regarded  as  merely  "one  of  those  ingenious 
devices  to  which  politicians  sometimes  have  recourse 
in  order  to  put  an  inconvenient  question  aside." 

The  main  provision  of  the  ministerial  scheme 
wras  to  employ  the  bishops'  teinds — that  is,  the 
teinds  attached  in  former  times  to  the  Scottish 
bishoprics,  and  which  on  the  abolition  of  Episco- 
pacy had  lapsed  to  the  crown — in  providing  for  the 
religious  destitution  existing  in  certain  Highland 
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and  other  rural  parishes  having  no  unexhausted 
teinds.  Another  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  Act  of  1707  respecting  the 
division  of  parishes  in  Scotland,  so  as  to  afford 
increased  facilities  for  the  application  of  the  unex- 
hausted teinds  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors, 
to  supply  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  parishes 
in  which  these  teinds  existed.  Nothing,  however, 
was  to  be  done  for  the  large  towns,  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  religious  destitution  existed; 
they  were  to  be  left  entirely  to  voluntary  liberality. 
The  measure  proposed  by  the  government,  limited 
as  it  was,  met  with  so  little  support  that  it  was  soon 
withdrawn,  and  the  Establishment  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  church-extension  enterprise  with  its  own 
resources  alone. 

The  author  of  the  scheme,  however,  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  failure  of  his  appeal.  The 
object  he  and  his  friends  had  in  view  was  not,  he 
affirmed,  any  personal  interest  of  their  own,  "  but 
the  public  object  of  a  cheap  Christian  education  to 
the  community  at  large."  "  We  knock,"  he  said, 
"  at  the  door  of  government,  not  in  the  crouching 
attitude  of  suppliants  for  ourselves,  but  in  the  firm 
and  high  attitude  of  donors,  with  £200,000  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  new  churches  as  an  offering  to  a 
cause  of  highest  patriotism,  and  saying,  This  is  our 
contribution — what  is  yours  ?  We  appear  for  the 
families  of  our  peasants,  and  our  artizans,  and  our 
men  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour.  We  are  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  the  representatives  of  that 
class  to  whom  law  has  given  no  other  representatives 
of  their  own — of  the  unfranchised  multitude  who 
are  without  a  vote  and  without  a  voice  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Our  sacred  object  is  the 
moral  well-being  of  that  mighty  host  who  swarm 
and  overspread  the  ground  floor  of  the  fabric  of 
our  commonwealth;  and  after  the  mists  of  prejudice 
and  misconception  have  cleared  away,  our  ultimate 
hope  of  success,  under  Heaven,  is  in  the  inherent 
and  essential  popularity  of  our  cause." 

This  eloquent  appeal,  which  fell  powerless  on  the 
ears  of  the  members  of  government  and  the  legis- 
lature, elicited  a  cordial  response  from  a  large  body 
of  the  people.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held 
extensively  over  the  country,  at  which  the  cause 
was  pleaded  by  able  deputies  in  a  popular  and 
effective  manner.  The  issue  was  mostencouraging. 
"  As  the  ear  of  the  government  seemed  to  close, 
the  ear  of  the  country  seemed  to  open,  and  the 
success  in    Scotland  appeared  to  Dr.  Chalmers 
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more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  repulse  of  the 
metropolis." 

While  these  zealous  and  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  heathen  at  home, 
the  claims  of  the  heathen  abroad  were  not  over- 
looked. In  1834  the  revenue  of  the  foreign  mission 
scheme  of  the  Established  Church  was  £2736. 
In  1838  it  had  risen  to  £7589,  a  result  which 
was  largely  owing  to  the  eloquent  advocacy  of 
that  most  distinguished  and  devoted  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff.  The  contrast  between  the 
anti-missionary  spirit  displayed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1796,  and  the  zeal  for  the  extension 
of  the  gospel  among  ignorant  idolatrous  nations 
exhibited  by  the  supreme  court  in  1835,  was  most 
striking  and  instructive. 

Efforts  no  less  zealous  and  successful  were  made 
in  the  cause  of  education,  in  order  to  improve  both 
its  quantity  and  quality  ;  to  establish  normal  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers;  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  among  the  degraded  masses  in  the  great  towns 
and  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country.  The  amount  contributed  to  promote  the 
Assembly's  education  scheme  in  1838  was  double 
what  it  was  in  1834  ;  and  the  aggregate  income  of 
all  the  schemes  of  the  church  was  increased  four- 
teen fold  during  these  four  years,  and  amounted  in 
1838  to  the  large  sum  of  £69,412. 

Meanwhile  the  veto  law  was  working  smoothly, 
disappointing  the  unfavourable  predictions  of  its 
enemies,  and  fully  realizing  the  expectations  of 
its  framers.  Within  five  years  after  the  law  had 
been  passed,  a  hundred  and  fifty  parishes  had  fallen 
vacant ;  and  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  ministers 
and  licentiates  presented  to  these  vacant  parishes, 
only  five  had  been  vetoed.  The  great  part  of  these 
rejections  of  presentees  took  place  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  law,  and  before  either  patron  or 
people  had  learned  how  to  carry  it  properly  into 
effect.  It  operated,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  it, 
by  pressure,  and  not  by  collision.  It  led  the  patron 
to  have  a  proper  regard  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  people  in  making  choice  of  a  preacher  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  in  consequence  the  people,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
his  selection.  Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  its 
opponents,  the  law  exercised  a  highly  beneficial 
influence  on  the  character  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  "  Previous  to  the  veto  law,"  said  Dr. 
Chalmers,  "in  the  days  of  absolute  patronage,  any 
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client  or  dependent  who  had  a  sure  hold  on  the 
influence  of  his  superior — as  the  son  of  a  factor  or 
of  a  favourite  tenant,  or  of  a  political  adherent, 
who  could  confidently  reckon  upon  a  living  in  the 
church — might  on  the  impulse  of  this  worldly  con- 
sideration alone  have  entered  on  the  studies  of  the 
profession,  whether  by  a  course  of  partial  or  regular 
attendance,  and  could  at  length  realize  the  prefer- 
ment which  his  heart  was  set  upon.  This  will  not 
now  be  done  so  easily,  with  the  fear  of  the  veto 
before  their  eyes.  And,  accordingly,  we  doubt  not 
there  are  many  who,  rather  than  encounter  the 
hazard  of  being  vetoed  at  the  termination  of  their 
academical  career,  have  very  wisely  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  the  veto  on  them- 
selves at  the  commencement  of  it.  Alto- 
gether the  effect  will  be,  or  rather  the  effect  is,  a 
generation  of  licentiates  of  more  devoted  principle 
and  of  loftier  talent  than  heretofore  ;  and  we  again 
appeal  to  the  observation  of  all  Scotland  if,  both 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  on  sabbaths  and 
the  work  of  the  parish  throughout  the  week,  this 
effect  has  not  begun  to  be  palpably  realized.  The 
fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  or  explained  away,  is 
that  both  students  and  licentiates  are  now  of  a 
higher  grade  than  formerly,  and  that  whether  in 
respect  of  personal  Christianity,  or  of  both  sacred 
and  general  literature." 

At  this  stage  of  the  church's  reforming  career 
a  little  cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon,  at  first  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  which  speedily 
darkened  the  whole  firmament.  At  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  held  on  the  14th  of  October,  1834,  a 
presentation  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Auchter- 
arder,  in  Perthshire,  was  produced  in  favour  of 
Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  from  the 
patron,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul.  The  Presbytery 
resolved  that  they  must  proceed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  in  the  parish  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Veto  Act,  in  which  the  agent  for  the 
patron  formally  "  acquiesced."  Following  out 
this  resolution,  they  appointed  Air.  Young  in  the 
usual  way  to  preach  two  successive  sabbaths  in 
Auchterarder,  in  order  that  the  congregation 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether 
he  was  qualified  to  instruct  and  edify  them.  A 
day  was  also  fixed  for  their  giving  the  presentee 
a  call  in  the  regular  order.  When  that  day 
arrived  three  persons,  only  two  of  whom  were 
parishioners,  in  a  parish  containing  three  thousand 
souls,  affixed  their  names  to  the  document.  On 


the  other  hand,  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
heads  of  families,  who  alone  were  entitled  to 
dissent  from  the  call,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  recorded  their  names  as  dissentients  against 
Air.  Young's  settlement,  solemnly  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  actuated  "  by  no 
factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of 
themselves  or  the  congregation."  The  case  was 
brought  by  appeal,  on  certain  technical  grounds, 
before  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  and 
thence  to  the  General  Assembly,  where  it  was 
finally  decided  on  the  30th  of  Alay,  1835,  that 
"  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  are  not  liable 
to  any  valid  objections,  and  remit  to  the  Presby- 
tery to  proceed  in  the  matter  in  terms  of  the 
Interim  Act  of  last  Assembly." 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  Presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder, acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, rejected  Air.  Young,  "  so  far  as  regarded  that 
particular  presentation."  Against  this  sentence 
Air.  Young's  agent  "protested  and  appealed  to  the 
ensuing  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,"  but  that 
appeal  was  speedily  abandoned.  The  patron,  Lord 
Kinnoul  and  the  presentee,  resolved  to  carry  their 
case  before  the  Court  of  Session,  though  it  was 
understood  that  his  lordship  lent  nothing  but 
his  name  to  support  the  action.  The  leading 
counsel  for  the  pursuers  was  John  Hope,  dean  of 
Faculty,  who  in  1834  took  a  prominent  part  in 
opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  veto  law,  and 
who  gave  in  reasons  of  dissent,  expressing  his 
decided  opinion  that  "  a  presentee,  though  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  families,  will  never- 
theless be  legally,  validly,  and  effectually  presented 
to  the  benefice,  and  will  have  a  clear  right  to  the 
stipend  and  all  other  rights  appertaining  thereto." 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  civil  court  in  such  a 
case,  in  the  original  summons  prepared  by  the  dean 
the  pursuers  sought  to  have  it  found,  that  Air. 
Young  had  "  a  just  and  legal  right  to  the  stipend, 
with  the  manse  and  glebe,  &c,  during  all  the  days 
and  years  of  his  life."  The  usual  opinion  indeed 
at  this  period  was,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  court  extended  only  to  the  temporalities  of  a 
benefice,  and  no  one  ever  supposed  that  these  courts 
could  annul  the  spiritual  sentences  of  the  church, 
or  compel  the  church  courts  to  perform  spiritual 
acts  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  laws. 
Air.    Whigham,   the  junior   counsel   for  Lord 
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Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Young,  declared  in  the  Assembly 
of  1833,  that  if  the  Presbytery  should  refuse  to 
admit  a  qualified  presentee,  the  fruits  of  the  benefice 
would  be  withheld.  Similar  opinions  had  been 
expressed  by  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  last 
century.  "  In  the  settlement  of  churches,"  said 
Mr.  Crosbie,  "they  (the  church  courts)  retain,  and 
must  always  retain,  the  power  that  we  have  seen 
vested  in  them  by  the  statutes  1567  and  1592,  of 
rejecting  a  presentee  even  though  qualified,  and  of 
conferring  the  ministerial  office  on  another,  though 
without  the  right  of  bestowing  the  stipend."  Lord 
Kamesin  his  '•  Law  Tracts  " — after  laying  down  the 
principle  that  the  sentence  of  the  church  courts 
is  final,  even  when  they  have  settled  in  a  parish 
another  person,  or  in  opposition  to  the  presentee 
of  the  patron — affirms  that  it  cannot  be  touched, 
excepting  as  to  its  civil  effects,  by  any  civil  court 
whatever.  Such  a  court,  however,  he  states,  would 
be  entitled  to  withhold  the  benefice  from  any 
individual,  who,  though  ordained  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  parish,  might  be  found  to  want  the 
proper  title  to  its  temporalities  ;  but  this  was  all. 

These  views  were  supported  not  only  by  de- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly,  but  by  repeated 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Session.  In  the  year 
1735,  a  Presbytery  having  set  aside  the  presentee 
of  the  patron  and  inducted  another  licentiate  on 
the  call  of  the  people,  the  interposition  of  the 
civil  court  was  invoked  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  former.  The  Court  of  Session,  thus  appealed 
to,  found  that  "  the  right  to  the  stipend  is  a  civil 
right,  and  therefore  that  this  court  have  the  power 
to  cognosce  and  determine  upon  the  legality  of  the 
admission  of  ministers  ad  hunc  effectum,  whether 
the  person  admitted  shall  have  right  to  the 
stipend."  The  Presbytery  of  Dunse,  in  the  year 
1749,  thought  fit  to  disregard  altogether  the 
preacher  nominated  by  the  patron,  and  were 
proceeding  to  settle  another  person,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  congregation.  The  patron 
on  this  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  protect 
his  rights,  and  petitioned  that  the  Presbytery 
shall  be  interdicted  from  proceeding  with  the 
settlement  of  the  person  whom  the  people  had 
called.  But  the  court  without  hesitation  refused 
to  grant  this  request.  "  With  this  conclusion," 
says  Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  the  judges,  "  the 
court  would  not  meddle,  because  that  was  inter- 
fering with  the  power  of  ordination  or  the  internal 
policy  of   the    church,  with    which    the  lords 
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thought  they  had  nothing  to  do."  Another  exam- 
ple of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  the  year  1794 
in  the  parish  of  Unst,  in  Shetland.  The  Presby- 
tery, under  the  belief  that  the  right  of  presentation 
had  fallen  to  them  jure  devoluto,  not  only  nomi- 
nated a  Mr.  Gray,  but  actually  ordained  him  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  and  parish. 
The  Court  of  Session  subsequently  found  that  the 
patron's  right  of  presentation  had  not  lapsed,  but 
had  been  exercised  within  the  legal  period.  The 
court,  however,  refused  to  order  the  Presbytery  to 
annul  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  to  take  the 
presentee  of  the  patron  on  trial  with  a  view  to 
his  settlement  as  minister  of  the  parish.  They 
merely  decided  that  the  patron  was  entitled  to 
retain  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  for  pious  uses 
within  the  parish,  allowing  the  settlement,  as 
regarded  all  spiritual  effects,  to  remain  untouched 
and  entire. 

In  accordance  with  these  precedents,  as  the 
action  was  originally  laid,  the  Court  of  Session 
was  asked  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, with  the  view  of  declaring  that  the  just 
and  legal  right  to  the  stipend  belonged  to  the 
rejected  presentee.  The  case,  however,  had  not 
been  in  court  more  than  a  few  weeks  when  the 
form  of  the  action  was  entirely  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  new  clauses,  by  which  the  court 
was  asked  to  find  and  declare  "  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder  and  the  individual  members 
thereof  were  bound  and  astricted  to  make  trial  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  pursuer,  and  are  still 
bound  so  to  do ;  and  if  in  their  judgment,  after 
due  trial  and  examination,  the  pursuer  is  found 
qualified,  the  said  Presbytery  are  bound  and 
astricted  to  receive  and  admit  the  pursuer  as 
minister  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Auchterarder 
according  to  law  ;  that  the  rejection  of  the 
pursuer  by  the  Presbytery  as  presentee  foresaid, 
without  making  trial  of  his  qualifications  in  com 
petent  and  legal  form,  and  without  any  objections 
having  been  stated  to  his  qualifications  or  against 
his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  church  and 
parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  expressly  on  the 
ground  that  the  said  Presbytery  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  do  so  in  respect  of  a  veto  of  the  parish- 
ioners, was  illegal  and  injurious  to  the  patri- 
monial rights  of  the  pursuer,  and  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  and  laws  libelled." 

The  pleadings  began  on  the  21st  of  November, 
and  closed  on  the  12th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
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The  judges  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1838,  and  six  subsequent  days,  and 
deeided  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  in  favour 
of  the  presentee  and  the  patron.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  the  lord  president  (Hope),  the 
lord  justice-clerk  (Boyle),  and  Lords  Gillies, 
Meadowbank,  Mackenzie,  Medwin,  Corehouse,* 
and  Cunninghamc.  The  minority  consisted  of 
Lords  Fullerton,  Moncrieff,  Glenlee,  Jeffrey,  and 
Cockburn.  "  This,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  civil  cause  the  Court 
of  Session  has  ever  had  to  determine.  It  implies 
that  the  people  have  very  little  if  any  indirect 
check  against  the  abuse  of  patronage,  and  that 
the  church  cannot  give  them  any,  on  cause  shown; 
that  the  mere  unacceptableness  of  the  man  to  the 
parishioners  is  not  even  relevant  as  an  objection  ; 
that  in  law  the  call  is  a  mockery  ;  that  though  it 
be  the  province  of  the  church  to  determine 
whether  the  presentee  be  qualified,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  hold  acceptableness  as  a  qualification  ; 
and  that  it  is  competent  to  the  civil  court,  even 
when  the  temporalities  are  not  directly  concerned^ 
to  control  the  church  in  the  pure  matter  of 
induction." 

The  two  main  points  in  this  important  case 
were  the  legality  of  the  Veto  Act  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  case  it  should 
find  that  Act  to  be  illegal,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  simply  to  regulate  the  destination  of  the 
benefice.  The  first  of  these  two  questions  turned 
substantially  upon  this  other  question,  whether 
there  was  any  legal  validity  in  the  call  of  the 
congregation.  The  counsel  for  the  pursuers 
denied  that  the  call  had  any  legal  authority 
whatever.  "  The  combination  of  a  call  with  the 
right  of  presentation  in  patrons  as  by  law  estab- 
lished," it  was  said,  "is  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  inconsistent.  Under  no  statute  will  your 
lordships  find  any  authority  for  a  union  of  pre- 
sentation by  the  patron  and  calling  by  the  con- 
gregation." The  counsel  for  the  Presbytery,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  if  the  call  be  the 
law  of  the  church  it  must  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
because  the  law  of  the  church  is  recognized  by 

*  "  I  thought  Cranstoun's  speech  (Lord  Corehouse)  clearly  the 
worst,  and  perhaps  Medwyn's  the  next.  Both  were  full  of  learning 
that  was  useless,  and  which  would  have  heen  useless,  even  though  it 
had  been  accurate,  which  it  was  not.  What  a  curious  taste  it  is  that 
makes  a  man  (Corehouse)  quote  a  person  called  Gelasius,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  upon  a  question  of  law 
touching  the  peculiar  principles  of  a  church  which  never  existed  till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago." — Cockburn's  Memoirs. 


the  state.  He  said  that  no  one  had  ventured 
to  assert  that  any  presentee  could  be  ordained, 
that  the  call  might  be  entirely  superseded,  and  the 
presentee  inducted  into  the  parish  without  that 
form.  Since,  then,  the  call  is  essential  to  colla- 
tion and  induction,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the 
right  of  the  patron  is  a  civil  right  independent  of 
the  church  ? 

With  regard  to  the  other  point  raised  in  this 
suit,  the  right  of  the  civil  court  to  interfere 
and  grant  redress,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  church  had  acted  illegally  and  ultra  vires  in 
this  matter,  it  was  argued,  that  in  considering 
"  the  power  and  authority  of  a  national  church 
established  by  statute,  the  true  question  and  the 
simple  question  is — to  what  extent  has  statute 
intrusted  to  that  church  any  authority  or  power 
either  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  matters?"  In 
other  words,  it  was  affirmed  that,  in  regard  to  an 
Established  Church,  the  state  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  all  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
which  the  church  enjoys.  This  theory  assumes, 
"  not  that  the  state  recognizes  and  ratifies  a  cer- 
tain authority  and  jurisdiction  as  inherent  in  the 
church  and  derived  to  it  from  its  divine  Head, 
and  which  the  state  accordingly  binds  itself  to 
respect  and  uphold,  but  that  the  state  delegates 
to  the  church  a  certain  measure  of  power,  which 
being  held  from  the  state,  must  be  exercised  at  all 
times  under  state  control." 

On  the  other  hand,  attention  was  directed  to 
the  fact,  that  the  statute  of  1592  distinctly  con- 
tradicts this  theory  ;  for  it  expressly  declares  that 
the  right  of  the  church  to  regulate  and  dispose  of 
all  matters  "  concerning  heads  of  religion,  matters 
of  heresy,  excommunication,  collation,  and  depri- 
vation of  ministers,  &c,  is  a  privilege  that  "  God 
has  given  to  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  his  kirk:" 
While  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  also  the 
law  of  the  land,  pointedly  affirms  that  "  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  his  church,  hath 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
church  officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate." 
And  that  "  it  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils 
of  the  church  ministerially  to  determine  contro- 
versies of  faith  and  cases  of  conscience ;  to  set 
down  rules  and  directions  for  the  better  ordering 
of  the  public  worship  of  God  and  government  of 
his  church  ;  to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of  mal- 
administration, and  authoritatively  to  determine 
the  same  ;  which  decrees  and  determination,  if 
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consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  are  to  be  received 
with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their 
agreement  with  the  word,  but  also  for  the  power 
whereby  they  are  made,  as  being  an  ordinance  of 
God  appointed  thereunto  in  his  word." 

The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Rutherford,  contended 
that  the  statutes  establishing  the  church  did  not 
create,  but  simply  recognized  it  as  already  in  exist- 
ence and  exercising  known  and  acknowledged  powers ; 
that  these  powers,  judicial  and  legislative,  are  not 
defined  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  standards  and  practice  of  the 
church  ;  that  the  state  has  not  made  the  Court 
of  Session  supreme  judge  over  the  church  ;  and 
that,  even  should  it  be  found  that  in  passing  the 
veto  law  the  church  had  exceeded  her  statutory 
powers,  the  only  competent  legal  remedy  is  the 
alienation  of  the  temporal  fruits  of  the  benefice, 
the  stipend,  manse,  and  glebe  ;  "that  is  the  peculiar 
civil  remedy  which  is  given  for  the  civil  wrong." 

The  majority  of  the  judges  in  giving  judgment 
adopted  the  views  advocated  by  the  pursuers  ; 
denied  "  any  right  in  the  congregation,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  interpose  themselves  between  the 
patron  and  the  Presbytery ;"  affirmed  that  the  law 
"  gives  no  authority  for  calls  or  for  approval  or 
disapproval,  either  with  or  without  reason  ;"  that 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patronage  left 
neither  "  assent  nor  dissent "  to  the  people ;  that 
the  call  is  "  a  mere  piece  of  form,"  of  necessity 
in  contradiction  to  patronage  ;  and  that,  when  con- 
tinued under  patronage,  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  mere  piece  of  resistance  to  the  legislature 
on  the  part  of  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  of  the  court  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring 
patronage  left  untouched  all  that  portion  of  the 
preceding  law  of  1690,  which  recognized  the  right 
of  the  congregation  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  presentee  :  for  the  Act  declared,  that  with  the 
exception  of  transferring  the  initiative  right  of 
presentation  from  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the 
parish  to  the  patron,  the  admission  of  ministers  was 
left  to  proceed  "  in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
presented  before  the  making  of  this  Act  ought,  to 
have  been  admitted."  And  they  held  it  to  be 
indubitable  that  the  uninterrupted  and  unvarying 
usage  of  the  church  in  maintaining  the  call,  even 
under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  without 
challenge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  made  the 
call  "  as  completely  and  effectually  part  of  the  law 


of  the  land,  as  if  such  form"  (of  a  call)  "had  been 
inserted  expressly  in  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  Queen 
Anne  "  itself.  "  When  I  look,"  said  Lord  Fuller- 
ton,  "  to  the  very  general  terms  of  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  directing  how  presbyteries  are  to  admit;  at 
the  principles  immemorially  held  by  the  church 
against  intrusion,  meaning  by  that,  settlements 
independent  of  the  concurrence  of  the  people  ; 
at  the  constant  practice  since  the  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  never  dispensing  with  a  call,  on  which 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  sole  judges  ;  when 
I  look  at  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
presentees  have  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  call,  and  find  that  in  no  one 
instance  has  there  been  any  challenge  by  patrons 
or  presentees,  in  a  civil  court,  either  of  such 
rejection  or  of  the  form  requiring  a  call  as  a  con- 
dition superadded  to  the  presentation — I  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  requisite  of  some 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  of  which 
the  sufficiency  is  to  be  judged  of  exclusively  by 
the  church  courts,  is  by  law  part  of  that  form  of 
the  admission  of  ministers  according  to  which  alone 
presbyteries  are  bound  to  admit  the  presentees  of 
patrons." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Lord-president  Hope  first  of  all  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  "  in  any  civilized  country  there  must 
be  some  court  or  other  judicature  by  which  any 
other  court  or  judicature  may  be  either  compelled 
to  do  their  duty,  or  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their 
own  duty  ;  without  this  the  greatest  public  con- 
fusion must  follow,  and  often  great  injustice  to 
individuals."  Having  adopted  this  sweeping  conclu- 
Jon,  he  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  Court  of  Session 
"has  exercised  jurisdiction  over  presbyteries  when 
exceeding  their  powers,  or  when  in  the  course 
of  their  proceedings  they  encroached  on  civil 
and  patrimonial  interests."  "  It  is  certainly  sin- 
gular enough,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,"  that  after  this 
peremptory  assertion,  his  lordship  should  have 
failed  or  forgotten  to  adduce  so  much  as  one 
solitary  example  to  make  it  good;  such  notwith- 
standing is  the  fact.  He  indulges,  indeed,  in 
additional  and  strong  averments.  He  affirms,  for 
instance,  that  the  Act  1592,  while  it  ratifies  the 
church's  liberties,  does  not  by  any  means  ratify 
them  as  "  liberties  which  are  acknowledged  as 
belonging  to  the  kirk  suo  jure,  or  by  any  inheren  t 
or  divine  right,  but  as  given  or  granted  by  the  king 
or  any  of  his  predecessors"    And  this  affirmation 
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is  made  iu'the  face  of  the  fact,  that  this  very  Act, 
1592,  in  so  many  words  declares  the  contrary — 
declares  that  the  church  has  liberties  suo  jure,  or 
by  divine  right,  and  specially  that  the  'collation 
of  ministers,  the  very  matter  out  of  which  the 
Auchtcrarder  case  arose,  is  a  privilege  which  God 
has  given  to  the  office-bearers  of  his  church.' 
Further  on,  his  lordship,  with  less  perhaps  of 
decorum  than  of  dogmatism,  gave  this  summary  of 
his  views  on  the  point  in  hand  : — '  That  our 
Saviour  is  the  Head  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  any 
temporal,  or  legislative,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a  posi- 
tion which' I  can  dignify  by  no  other  name  than 
absurdity.  The  Parliament  is  the  temporal  head 
of  the  church,  from  whose  acts,  and  from  whose 
acts  alone,  it  exists  as  the  national  church,  and 
from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers.'"* 

The  opinions  of  the  minority  of  the  judges 
on  this  point  were  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  said  with  reference  to  the 
statements  of  the  lord  president  and  those  who 
concurred  with  him,  that  as  "  something  had  been 
thrown  out,  as  if  this  court  possessed  some  super- 
eminent  and  peculiar  power  of  correcting,  or  at 
least  declaring,  the  errors  or  excesses  of  power 
of  other  independent  judicatures,  I  think  it  right 
to  say  in  the  outset,  that  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  France,  or  even  with 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  England,  I  am 
unable  to  discover  the  traces  of  any  such  preroga- 
tive or  extraordinary  authority  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  In  our  judiciary  system,  I  take  it  to  be 
clear  that  no  tribunal  has,  either  on  review  or 
originally,  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  we  recognize  in  our  judiciary 
establishment  several  supreme  courts  of  co-ordinate 
and  independent  jurisdiction  ;  each  of  which  has 
a  specific  and  well-defined  province,  within  which 
alone  it  has  any  authority  or  power  of  acting,  and 
beyond  which  it  has  in  no  case  any  right  to  trespass, 
so  as  to  encroach  with  effect  upon  the  province 
or  jurisdiction  of  another.  This  court  in  particu- 
lar, possessing  within  its  own  province  as  large 
powers  both  in  law  and  equity  as  any  court  can 
possess,  has  by  no  means  an  unlimited  or  univer- 
sal jurisdiction,  even  in  questions  of  civil  right. 
Till  very  lately  it  had  no  original  jurisdiction  in 
proper  consistorial  cases,  which  belonged  to  the 
commissaries  ;  nor  in  proper  maritime  cases,  which 
*  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  pp.  458-60. 
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were  for  the  admiral  ;  and  even  now  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  proper  fiscal  or  revenue 
cases,  which  are  exclusively  for  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ;  nor  can  it  take  cognizance  even  of 
ordinary  actions  of  debt,  unless  the  sum  is  above 
£25,  or  the  question  is  with  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. But  at  all  events,  it  has  no  proper  jurisdic- 
tion except  in  civilibus.  With  a  few  exceptions 
not  affecting  the  principle,  it  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  crimes  ;  and  with  no  exceptions  at  all,  it  has 
none  whatever  in  matters  properly  ecclesiastical, 
and  especially  none  as  to  the  examination,  ordina- 
tion, or  admission  of  ministers,  which  are  not  only 
in  their  own  proper  nature  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings, but  are  expressly  declared  by  the  Acts  of 
1567  and  1592  to  be  exclusively  for  the  church 
judicatures." 

With  regard  to  the  allegation,  that  though  the 
proceedings  complained  of  were  ecclesiastical, 
they  affected  civil  and  patrimonial  interests,  Lord 
Jeffrey  observed: — "  Though  what  the  Presbytery 
did  or  refused  to  do  may,  in  its  consequences, 
affect  the  civil  interests  of  the  pursuers,  this  can 
obviously  afford  no  ground  for  saying  that  they 
adjudicated  upon  such  interests  ;  or  that  a  civil 
court  may  therefore  interfere  with  proceedings 
which  were,  in  other  respects,  within  their  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  province.  There  can  hardly  be 
any  proceeding  of  any  court  which  will  not  in 
this  way  affect  the  civil  interests  of  the  parties 
concerned.  Take  the  case  of  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  for  example.  Is  there  any  punish- 
ment which  it  can  award  that  will  not  most 
deeply  affect  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the 
culprit  and  his  family  ?  If  a  father  is  transported, 
are  not  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  children 
affected  as  well  as  his  own?  But  does  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  therefore  adjudicate  on  civil  interests? 
Or  can  this  court  be  called  on  to  consider  whether 
its  sentences  were  illegal,  because  a  strong  civil  in- 
terest might  be  advanced  by  finding  that  they  were? 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  General  Assembly  de- 
poses a  clergyman  for  heresy  or  gross  immorality, 
his  civil  interests  and  those  of  his  family  necessarily 
suffer  to  a  pitiable  extent.  But  is  the  act  of 
deposition  the  less  an  ecclesiastical  proceeding  on 
that  account  ?  or  can  it  therefore  be  subjected  to 
question  before  your  lordships?" 

After  noticing  the  allegation  that  the  claim  of 
the  pursuers  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
demand  that  Mr.  Young  should  be  taken  on  trial, 
44 
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and  pointing  out  that  what  was  really  asked  was 
full  admission  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  purely  spiritual  act  of  ordina- 
tion, Lord  Jeffrey  proceeded  to  comment  upon 
the  oft-quoted  maxim  of  the  dean  of  faculty,  that 
there  "  can  be  no  wrong  without  a  remedy." 
"The  truth  is,"  said  his  lordship,  "that  no  system 
of  mere  jurisprudence  can  ever  afford  redress  for 
such  occasional  errors  or  excesses  of  power  by 
supreme  courts,  while  acting  within  their  several 
departments.  When  they  trespass  on  the  pro- 
vince of  other  courts  the  remedy  is  for  these 
courts  totally  to  disregard  the  usurpation,  and  to 
proceed  with  their  own  business  as  if  no  such 
intrusion  had  occurred.  The  law  and  the  con- 
stitution presume  that  no  such  excesses  will  be 
committed,  and  they  trust  as  much  to  one  supreme 
court,  or  to  the  judicial  establishments  in  one 
department  of  law,  as  to  another  ;  and  certainly 
have  not  invested  any  one  with  any  peculiar 
visitatorial  right  of  going  out  of  its  own  depart- 
ment to  note  the  errors  of  another.  In  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
country  are  held  to  be  nearly  as  incapable  of 
doing  wrong  as  the  sovereign  herself,  and  though 
known  to  be  fallible  in  fact,  are  presumed  to  be 
so  equally  fallible  as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
correction  of  each  other's  errors." 

To  talk  of  there  being  no  wrong  without  a 
remedy,  and  to  assume  that  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  remedy  is  to  give  a  right  of  review  to 
the  civil  court,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  as  Lord 
Fullerton  cuttingly  observed,  than  "  to  reverse 
the  ancient  error,  and  to  provide  against  the 
possible  fallibility  of  the  church  by  the  supposed 
infallibility  of  the  Court  of  Session." 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court  was  in 
itself  ambiguous.  It,  indeed,  declared  explicitly 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Presbytery  to  take  Mr. 
Young  on  trials,  on  the  ground  of  his  non-accepta- 
bility to  the  congregation,  was  illegal;  but  it 
omitted  to  declare  or  prescribe  what  the  Presby- 
tery should  do.  Taken  by  itself,  it  might  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  temporalities  of  the 
benefice  would  be  forfeited  if  the  church  should 
persist  in  rejecting  Mr.  Young.  In  order  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  this  forfeiture,  the  General 
Assembly,  at  its  meeting  in  1838,  instructed  its 
law  officer  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
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position  which  the  church  intended  to  assume 
towards  the  civil  courts.  The  same  Assembly, 
by  a  considerable  majority,  passed  the  following 
memorable  resolution  in  vindication  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  : — ■ 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  while  they  unqualifiedly  acknowledge 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  in 
regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  emoluments  secured 
by  law  to  the  church  and  ministry  thereof,  and 
will  ever  give  and  inculcate  implicit  obedience 
unto  their  decisions  thereanent,  do  resolve  that, 
as  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this 
national  Established  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
the  Head  had  therein  appointed  a  government 
in  the  hands  of  church  officers  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  that  in  all  matters  touching 
the  government  of  the  church  her  judicatories 
possessed  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  founded  ui:>on 
the  word  of  God,  flowing  from  God  and  the  Medi- 
ator Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  having  no  tem- 
poral head  on  earth  except  Christ ;  and  they  do 
further  acknowledge  that  this  supremacy  they  will 
assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend,  by  the  help  and 
blessing  of  the  great  God,  who  in  the  days  of  old 
enabled  their  forefathers  amid  manifold  persecu- 
tions to  maintain  their  testimony,  even  to  the  death, 
for  Christ's  kingdom  and  crown  ;  and,  finally,  they 
will  firmly  enforce  submission  to  the  same  upon 
the  office-bearers  and  members  of  this  church 
by  the  execution  of  her  laws  in  the  exercise  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewith  they  are 
invested." 

Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case  was 
disposed  of.  On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  May,  1839, 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was  delivered 
by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham,  dismissing 
the  appeal  and  confirming  the  deliverance  of 
the  Court  of  Session*  The  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham  was  given  in  the  form  of  an  extem- 
pore and  somewhat  rambling  address,  in  wdiich 
he  made  light  of  the  case,  and  declared  himself 

*  "  There  never  was  a  great  cause  adjudged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  reasons  more  utterly  unworthy  of  both.  A  case  about  a  horse  or  a 
£20  bill  of  exchange  would  have  got  more  thought.  Brougham  de- 
clared that  his  only  difficulty  lay  in  finding  out  what  the  difficulty  was, 
which  perhaps  was  a  correct  account  of  his  own  state  and  that  of  his 
learned  compeers.  The  ignorance  and  contemptuous  slightness  of  the 
judgment  did  great  mischief.  It  irritated  and  justified  the  people  of 
Scotland  in  believing,  that  their  church  was  sacrificed  to  English  pre- 
judices. The  successful  party  laments  that  the  mere  affirmance  is  all 
it  has  gained." — Cockburn  s  Memorials,  i.  225. 
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unable  to  discern  wherein  the  alleged  very  great 
difficulty  consisted.  lie  held  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  be  by  statute  the  judge  of  the  quali- 
fication of  a  presentee  to  a  parish  ;  but  that 
qualification  included  nothing  but  doctrine,  litera- 
ture, and  life.  Excepting,  therefore,  for  heresy, 
ignorance,  or  immorality,  the  church  cannot  legally 
reject  a  presentee.  And  second,  the  Presbytery  is 
in  his  opinion  in  the  same  position  as  a  bishop  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  civil  court  has 
therefore  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
one  as  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Cottenham  on  this  im- 
portant point,  though  clothed  in  more  dignified 
and  respectful  terms,  was  equally  decided.  When 
"  the  Act  of  1567,  c.  7,  ordained,"  says  his 
lordship,  "  that  the  examination  and  admission 
of  ministers  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  kirk 
then  publicly  professed  within  the  realm,  the 
presentation  of  lay  patronage  always  reserved  to 
the  just  and  ancient  patrons,  and  directed  that 
the  patron  should  present  one  qualified  person 
within  six  months,  otherwise  that  the  kirk  should 
have  power  to  dispose  the  same  to  one  qualified 
person  for  the  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  presenta- 
tion so  secured  to  the  lay  patron  was  to  be  subject 
only  to  the  trial  and  examination  of  the  church 
as  to  the  qualification  of  the  presentee,  that  is,  as 
to  his  literature,  life,  and  manners  ;  and  that  the 
appeal  given  by  that  Act  to  the  patron  against 
the  refusal  of  the  superintendent  to  receive  and 
admit  the  presentee,  applied  only  to  what  had  been 
before  the  subject  of  trial  and  examination — that 
is,  his  qualification  as  to  literature,  life,  and 
manners."  Again,  lfis  lordship  says,  "  if  it  be 
clear,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  the  qualifications 
referred  to  in  the  statutes  are  personal  qualifica- 
tions— 'literature,  life,  and  manners' — there  can 
be  no  ground  for  contending  that  the  dissent  of 
t  he  majority  of  the  heads  of  families  is  a  disquali- 
fication within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  .  . 
The  absolute  right  of  patronage,  subject  only 
to  the  rejection  of  the  presentee  by  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  for  want  of  qualification, 
which  is  secured  by  the  statute,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  exercise  of  any  volition  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, however  expressed."  * 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  was  undoubtedly 
altogether  new,  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
expressed  by  all  parties  in  the  church,  and  in- 
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consistent  both  with  the  laws  and  the  entire 
procedure  of  the  church  for  centuries.  So  uni- 
versal was  the  conviction  that  the  right  of  the 
church  to  try  a  patron's  presentee  extended 
beyond  a  mere  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
his  literature,  life,  and  morals,  that  in  a  discussion 
on  the  veto  law  in  the  Assembly  of  1833  Dr. 
Cook  strenuously  affirmed  "  that  the  church  re- 
garded qualification  as  including  much  more  than 
learning,  moral  character,  and  sound  doctrine  :  as 
extending,  in  fact,  to  the  fitness  of  the  presentees 
in  all  respects  for  the  particular  situation  to  which 
they  were  appointed." 

The  opinions  expressed  by  Lords  Brougham  and 
Cottenham  not  only  overturned  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Cook,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  respecting  the 
prerogative  of  the  church  in  the  trial  of  presentees, 
but  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  her  constitu- 
tion and  polity.  Instead  of  the  old  theory,  that  the 
church  possessed  all  freedom  except  that  which 
statute  specifically  denied,  the  new  theory  of  the 
law  lords  was  that  she  had  no  freedom  except  that 
which  statute  specifically  granted.  Adopting  this 
notion,  "  one-half  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church  would  be  disallowed  ; 
and  she  would  be  rendered  more  bare  of  honour 
and  prerogative  than  even  any  ordinary  corpora- 
tion, whose  privileges  may  be  asserted  and  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
constitution/'  * 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Auchterarder  case  was  pronounced  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  and  the  General  Assembly  commenced 
its  sittings  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  It  soon 
became  evident,  that  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  the  chancellor  had  greatly 
influenced  the  policy  which  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  were  prepared  to  adopt.  If  the 
opinions  of  these  legal  authorities  were  to  hold 
good,  not  only  would  the  veto  law  be  swept  away, 
but  the  non-intrusion  principle  itself,  and  along 
with  it  the  entire  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church.  It  was  clear  that  henceforth,  not  only 
would  the  congregation  have  no  right  to  object  to 
an  unsuitable  presentee,  but  that  the  rejection  of 
such  a  presentee  by  the  Presbytery  would  be  held 
as  illegal  as  his  rejection  by  the  people.  The 
repeal  of  the  veto  law  would  be  of  no  avail  in  pre- 
venting a  collision  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  church,  unless  she  were  prepared  to  abandon 

*  Spcecli  of  the  Solicitor  General,  Robertson's  Report,  i.  356. 
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entirely  her  great  principle,  that  no  minister  shall 
be  intruded  into  any  pastoral  charge  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  congregation. 

Three  motions  on  this  vital  question  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Cook  moved  in 
substance,  that  the  veto  law  should  henceforth  be 
treated  as  a  nullity,  that  Presbyteries  should  pro- 
ceed henceforth,  in  the  settlement  of  parishes,  as 
they  did  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but 
he  was  willing  that  parishioners  should  be  allowed 
to  state  any  relevant  objections  to  the  induction 
of  presentees,  upon  which  Presbyteries  should 
decide,  and  should  also  take  into  account  the 
fitness  of  presentees  for  the  places  to  which  they 
were  presented.  Dr.  Chalmers  moved,  that  no 
further  resistance  should  be  offered  to  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Young  or  of  the  patron  to  the  endowments 
of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder ;  that  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion  is  one  coeval  with  the  reformed 
kirk  of  Scotland,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  its 
constitution,  and  cannot  be  abandoned  ;  and  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
government,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may 
appear  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
collision  between  the  court  and  ecclesiastical  auth- 
orities. Dr.  Muir,  the  late  moderator,  prepared  a 
kind  of  middle  motion,  but  which  was  identical  in 
principle  with  that  of  Dr.  Cook.  The  speech  with 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  supported  his  motion  occu- 
pied three  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ever  delivered  by  that  illustrious  divine.  His 
defence  of  the  veto  of  a  congregation,  without 
their  reasons  being  regarded,  was  singularly  effect- 
ive, and  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mind 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  causing  him  to  waver  in  his 
opinion,  though  it  ultimately  failed  to  convince 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Chal  mers  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  36, 
over  that  of  Dr.  Muir,  and  of  49  over  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Cook. 

Meanwhile  other  cases  had  occurred  to  compli- 
cate affairs,  and  to  aggravate  the  collision  between 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  1835 
the  crown,  as  patron  of  the  parish  of  Lethendy, 
presented  a  Mr.  Clark  to  be  assistant  and  successor 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  incumbent  of  the  parish. 
The  presentee  was  well  known  to  the  parishioners, 
and  for  just  and  valid  reasons  was  vetoed  by 
the  heads  of  families.*    On  that  ground  he  was 

*  After  the  Disruption  the  Established  Presbytery,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  ordain  Mr.  Clark  as  minister  of  Lethendy,  found  it  neces- 
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rejected  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  and  the 
sentence  was  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Mr.  Clark  at  first  appeared  to  acquiesce 
in  this  decision  ;  but  in  March,  1837,  under  the 
same  influence  which  had  instigated  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Auchterarder  presentee,  he  raised  an 
action  against  the  Presbytery  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  The  action  was  brought  into  court  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  and  shortly  after  the 
aged  minister  of  the  parish  died.  No  regular 
deed  of  presentation  had  ever  been  received  by 
Mr.  Clark;  and  the  sign-manual  formerly  given  to 
him,  not  having  taken  effect  during  the  life  of  the 
late  incumbent,  was  held  to  be  null  and  void. 
The  crown  therefore  regarding  the  parish  as 
vacant,  issued  a  new  presentation  in  favour  of 
another  preacher,  Mr.  Kessen,  who  was  acceptable 
to  the  congregation.  The  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld, 
having  taken  the  usual  preliminary  steps,  were 
on  the  eve  of  ordaining  Mr.  Kessen,  when  an 
interdict  was  served  upon  them,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Clark,  prohibiting  the  ordination.  The 
Presbytery  at  once  sisted  procedure,  and  reported 
the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  case 
came  before  the  Commission  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1838  ;  and  following  the  course  recommended  in 
the  case  of  Cadder  in  the  previous  year  by 
Principal  M'Farlane  and  Dr.  Cook,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  leaders  of  the  moderate  party,  the 
Commission,  with  only  two  dissentient  voices,  pro- 
nounced the  following  deliverance  : — "  Find  that 
admission  to  the  pastoral  office  is  entirely  an 
ecclesiastical  act,  subject  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  ordain 
the  Presbytery  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
induction  of  Mr.  Kessen  upon  the  call  in  his 
favour,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church." 

This  decision  was  framed  with  the  view  of 
indicating;  that  the  church  declined  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  question  of  the  comparative  validity 
of  the  two  competing  presentations — a  question 
which  it  was  left  to  the  civil  court  to  decide.  Mr. 
Kessen's  settlement  was  to  take  place  solely  upon 
the  call  of  the  congregation  ;  but  as  the  interdict 
prohibited  the  Presbytery  from  proceeding  on  the 
presentation,  it  did  not  cover  the  sentence  of  the 
Commission.  A  new  and  more  extensive  inter- 
dict was  therefore  asked  and  obtained,  prohibiting 

sary  to  deprive  him  of  his  license  for  drunkenness.  He  died  in 
Glasgow  in  great  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  was  assisted  and 
visited  on  his  deathbed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Free  Church 
ministers,  who  had  been  his  companion  at  the  University. 
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the  settlement  of  the  presentee  on  the  call,  or 
on  any  other  ground  whatever.  The  Presbytery 
resolved,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  take  the 
voice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  church  in  a 
matter  so  important,  and  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Commission  of  Assembly,  which  met  in 
August.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dunlop 
that  the  Presbytery  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  ordain  Mr.  Kessen  without  delay,  and  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton 
Buchanan,  of  Strathblane,  an  influential  member 
of  the  moderate  party.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton, 
minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University, 
who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  same  party, 
"  regretted  that  the  necessity  of  deciding  in  this 
case  had  been  thrust  upon  them;  but  still  he  felt 
the  necessity  existed.  They  had  instructed  the 
Presbytery  to  do  a  purely  spiritual  act,  to  ordain 
Mr.  Kessen  as  minister  of  the  parish,  and  for  this 
they  were  interdicted.  It  might  happen  that  the 
temporalities  of  the  parish  would  not  go  to  the 
minister  in  this  case,  but  he  thought  that  was 
exceedingly  unlikely.  lie  for  one  would  never 
consent  to  delay,  nor  would  he  consent  to  go  into 
a  civil  court  to  plead  this  cause.  He  knew  his 
own  province,  and  on  that  province  he  would 
stand  or  fall." 

The  motion  to  proceed  was  carried  by  a 
very  large  majority,  and  there  was  only  a  single 
minister  in  the  minority,  so  general  was  the 
impression  that  the  Court  of  Session  had  made 
an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
tics  of  the  church. 

On  the  21st  of  August  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
keld  met,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Commission.  The  agent  of  Mr.  Clark  appeared, 
and  craved  permission  to  read  an  opinion  of  the 
dean  of  Faculty,  the  prime  instigator  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  It  assured  the  members  of  Presby- 
tery that  "  the  expectation  that  the  supreme  civil 
court  will  allow  its  interdict  to  be  set  at  defiance, 
is  the  most  vain  and  idle  with  which  parties  can 
delude  themselves;"  and  that  "the  members  of 
Presbytery  will  most  infallibly  be  committed  to 
prison,  and  most  justly,  for  an  offence  of  a  most 
grave  nature."  A  proposal  had  been  made  to  pro- 
ceed against  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  church,  and  had 
attempted  to  bring  its  government  and  discipline 
under  the  control  of  the  courts  of  law.    The  dean, 


in  allusion  to  this  proposal,  gave  the  Presbytery 
to  know  that  the  "  deliverance  of  the  Assembly 
attempts  illegally  to  trample  on  Mr.  Clark's  rights 
as  a  British  subject ;  for  any  man  in  this  country 
who  adheres  to  its  doctrines  is  entitled  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Clark 
was  legally  entitled  to  his  license,  and  he  holds  it 
as  a  British  subject."  In  other  words,  the  right 
of  a  subject  to  the  offices  and  ordinances  of  the 
church  was  based  on  the  same  ground  as  his  right 
to  any  civil  privilege  or  emolument,  and  could 
there  lore  be  enforced  by  the  common  penalties 
of  law. 

Disregarding  these  imperious  threatenings,  the 
Presbytery  ordained  Mr.  Kessen  to  be  minister  of 
Lethendy.  A  complaint  was  immediately  lodged 
against  them  for  a  breach  of  interdict,  and  they 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Court 
of  Session  on  the  14th  of  June,  1839.  A  deep 
and  wide  sympathy  had  been  excited  on  behalf  of 
the  ministers  who,  for  conscience  sake,  had  braved 
this  trying  ordeal  ;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Gordon 
and  one  or  two  other  leading  clergymen  of  Edin- 
burgh accompanied  them  to  the  bar,  a  proceeding 
which  caused  an  angry  and  undignified  expression 
of  feeling  from  some  of  the  judges.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  were  not  at  one  as  to  the  punish- 
ment which  should  be  awarded,  they  adjourned 
for  four  days.  On  the  18th  they  administered 
a  rebuke  to  the  Presbytery,  accompanied  with  a 
threat  of  imprisonment  against  any  Presbytery  that 
should  be  found  chargeable  with  a  similar  ollence. 
So  the  case  terminated.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  court  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take  an  addi- 
tional step,  and  to  annul  Mr.  Kessen's  ordination, 
and  that  the  moderate  party  in  the  church  at  this 
period  did  not  venture  to  condemn  the  breach  of 
interdict  and  to  declare  the  ordination  void. 

Another  and  more  serious  collision  between  the 
church  and  the  courts  of  law  speedily  followed. 
In  1837  a  licentiate  of  the  name  of  John 
Edwards  was  presented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
earl  of  File,  the  patron,  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Marnoch,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogic. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  well  known  to  the  parishioners, 
as  he  had  officiated  among  them  for  three  years  as 
assistant  to  the  former  incumbent  ;  and  his 
services  were  so  unacceptable  to  the  people  that, 
at  their  urgent  request,  their  aged  pastor  had 
removed  him  from  the  situation  altogether.  It 
was  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  con- 
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gre"-ation  should  have  been  all  but  unanimous  in 
rejecting  so  unpopular  a  presentee.  His  call  was 
signed  by  a  solitary  member  of  the  congregation 
(the  keeper  of  the  inn  at  which  the  Presbytery 
were  wont  to  dine),  though  the  parish  contained 
about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  souls.  Out  of 
three  hundred  heads  of  families  who  were  com- 
municants, two  hundred  and  sixty-one  tendered 
their  dissent  against  his  settlement.  Acting 
under  the  special  instructions  of  the  Assembly 
of  1838,  the  Presbytery  rejected  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  the  patrons  presented  another  preacher  to 
the  charge. 

Mr.  Edwards,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  his  rejection ;  and  encouraged  by 
the  Auchterarder  decision,  he  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  obtained  an  interdict  pro- 
hibiting the  Presbytery  from  proceeding  with 
the  settlement  of  the  new  presentee.  Following 
up  this  success,  in  the  month  of  June,  1839,  he 
procured  a  judgment  in  his  favour,  declaring  that, 
notwithstanding  his  rejection  by  the  congregation, 
the  Presbytery  were  still  bound  to  take  him  on 
trials  with  a  view  to  ordination.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1839  had  instructed  the  Presbytery 
to  suspend  all  further  proceedings  in  this  case 
till  the  following  Assembly,  and  the  Com- 
mission had  expressly  prohibited  them  from 
taking  any  steps  towards  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Edwards.  But  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
were  staunch  adherents  of  the  old  moderate  party, 
and  they  openly  and  deliberately  determined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  civil  court,  and  to  set 
at  defiance  the  authority  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  An  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
hurry  through  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Edwards 
before  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  could  be 
served  upon  them  ;  but  in  this  they  were  foiled 
by  their  moderator,  who  belonged  to  the  evan- 
gelical party,  and  by  whom  their  proposed 
method  of  procedure  was  brought  before  the 
Commission  on  the  20th  of  November.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  Presbytery  should 
be  enjoined  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  on  the  11th  of  December  next. 
Their  conduct  did  not  find  a  single  defender  ; 
even  Principal  M'Farlane,  the  moderate  leader, 
concurred  in  the  motion. 

When  the  Commission  met,  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery,  who  appeared  by  their  counsel,  would 
neither  ngree  to  reconsider  their  resolution  to  set 


at  nought  the  injunctions  of  the  church,  nor  engage 
to  suspend  proceedings  in  the  case  until  the  next 
meeting  of  Assembly.  They  obstinately  refused  to 
make  any  concession,  or  to  give  any  promise  that 
they  would  not  proceed  to  ordain  Mr.  Edwards 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Marnoch.  The  author- 
ity of  the  church  being  thus  openly  defied,  and 
its  laws  and  decisions  trampled  on,  the  Commission 
felt  that  they  had  only  one  course  to  pursue — to 
take  from  the  majority  for  a  season  that  power 
which  they  had  declared  it  to  be  their  resolution 
to  employ  for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  suspend  the 
seven  members  who  formed  that  majority  from 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry. 
The  motion  to  take  this  step  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Candlish  and  warmly  supported  by  Dr.  Chalmers; 
both  of  whom  complained  that,  while  the  church 
had  shown  unexampled  forbearance,  and  had  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  new  collisions  with 
the  civil  courts,  the  moderate  party  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  precipitate  a  crisis, 
to  thwart  and  annoy  the  friends  of  non-intrusion, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  bringing  their  negoti- 
ations with  the  legislature  and  the  government  to 
a  successful  issue.  Upon  a  division  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Candlish  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  hope 
'that  even  yet  a  final  breach  might  be  averted, 
a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  some  of 
the  most  venerable  and  revered  ministers  of  the 
church,  to  open  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  suspended  ministers.  Three  of  the  members 
of  that  committee- — Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Mackellar, 
and  Mr.  Bruce — proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  where 
they  requested  the  Slrathbogie  ministers  to  meet 
them  in  lriendly  conference.  But  on  their  arrival 
they  were  met,  not  by  the  seven  clergymen,  but 
by  their  legal  agent,  who  put  into  their  hands  a 
written  document  declining  the  interview. 

The  suspended  ministers,  under  the  guidance,  it 
is  believed,  of  the  denn  of  Faculty,  were  deter- 
mined to  hurry  on  the  crisis  which  was  now 
impending,  and  to  leave  no  means  untried  to 
ao-oravate  the  difficulties  of  the  church.    On  the 

Co 

following  day,  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
by  the  Commission,  a  notarial  protest  was  served 
in  their  name  by  their  agent  upon  the  moderator, 
holding  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  sentence 
liable  to  them  in  all  "  cost,  skaith,  damage,  and 
expense,"  that  they  might  in  consequence  incur. 
Three  days  later,  in  contempt  and  open  defiance 
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of  the  sentence  of  suspension,  they  met  as  a 
Presbytery,  and  resolved  not  only  to  disown  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  to  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Session  for  protection  against  their  own  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.  Their  petition  was  of  the  most 
extensive  nature.  They  called  on  the  Court,  not 
only  "  to  suspend  the  resolutions,  sentence,  and 
proceedings"  of  the  Commission,  to  prohibit  the 
minority  of  the  Presbytery  from  carrying  the  in- 
structions of  the  Commission  into  effect,  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  being  molested  or  inter- 
rupted in  exercising  their  usual  functions  ;  but 
they  went  so  far  as  to  pray  the  court  to  interdict 
the  minority  from  holding  any  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  ministerial  services  in  their  respective 
parishes,  and  to  prohibit  the  ministers  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
minority  in  their  difficult  duty  "  from  intruding 
into  their  parishes,"  or  from  preaching  the  gospel 
even  in  private  houses  or  in  the  open  air,  in  any 
part  of  the  district  in  which  the  suspended 
ministers  were  settled.  This  demand  was  so  broad 
and  startling,  that  even  the  Court  of  Session  for 
the  moment  thought  it  unsafe  and  improper  to 
grant  it.  "In  this  case,"  said  the  lord  president, 
"  the  court  are  prepared  to  grant  the  interdict,  but 
not  to  the  full  extent  prayed  for.  The  complain- 
ers  prayed  the  court  to  interdict  and  prohibit  the 
parties  complained  of  from  preaching  in  the  respect- 
ive parishes  of  the  complainers.  Now  the  court 
could  not  prevent  any  man  preaching  in  these 
parishes.  Any  one  might  preach  in  the  open 
air,  for  instance.  The  court  had  jurisdiction  only 
over  the  parish  churches,  the  churchyard,  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  bell." 

Acting  on  this  view  of  their  powers,  the  court 
granted  the  interdict  to  this  extent,  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Commission  should  not  be  intimated, 
nor  any  thing  done  upon  it  by  using  the  church, 
the  manse,  the  glebe,  the  churchyard,  or  the  bell. 
The  church  at  once  yielded  obedience  to  the 
decree  thus  restricted.  Though  the  season  was 
the  dead  of  winter,  the  ministers  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  either 
preached  in  the  open  air,  or  under  the  shelter 
of  some  barn  or  shed,  surrounded  by  crowds 
of  people  who  listened  with  rapt  attention  and 
deep  interest  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel, 
which  had  been  rarely  proclaimed  in  the  parishes 
of  the  suspended  ministers. 


This  result  of  their  policy,  however,  was  natu- 
rally as  distasteful  to  these  ministers  as  it  was 
gratifying  to  their  parishioners  ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  churches, 
churchyards,  schoolhouses,  and  glebes,  they  re- 
newed their  application  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  majority  of  the  first  division — consisting 
of  the  lord  president,  Lord  Gillies,  and  Lord 
Mackenzie — not  only  declared  the  previous  inter- 
dict perpetual,  but  extended  it  to  a  prohibition 
of  all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  except 
the  seven  suspended  incumbents,  from  preaching 
or  performing  any  other  ministerial  duty,  either  in 
the  churches  or  anywhere  else,  within  these  seven 
parishes. 

This  interdict  against  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
within  the  district  thus  fenced  round  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  unhesitatingly  violated  by 
the  clergymen  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  minister  in  Strathbogie.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  other  eminent  men, 
shar-ed  the  peril  in  order  that  they  might  en- 
courage their  brethren  by  their  example ;  and 
in  the  face  of  the  interdicts  served  personally 
upon  each  of  them,  went  and  preached  in  the 
parishes  of  the  seven  suspended  ministers.  But 
no  step  was  taken  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Session  and  to  avenge  the  broken 
interdicts.  The  loud  threatenings  of  punishment 
upon  the  offenders  remained  unexecuted;  a  clear 
proof  that  the  judges  were  well  aware  that  public 
opinion  was  against  them,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  conscious  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  rash  and  imprudent,  if  not  an  unconstitu- 
tional act. 

The  whole  subject  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  at  its 
meeting  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  firm  and 
decided  tone  assumed  by  the  court  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  church  was  determined  to  persevere 
in  the  course  which  she  had  deliberately  adopted. 
As  Dr.  Chalmers  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
majority,  they  would  not  "give  place  by  subjec- 
tion" to  the  encroachments  ol  the  Court  of  Session 
on  their  spiritual  rights  and  privileges,  "no,  not 
for  an  hour — no,  not  for  one  hair-breadth." 

The  case  of  the  suspended  ministers  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1840.  They  were  heard  by  counsel,  and 
after  a  long  and  keen  debate  the  court,  by  a 
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majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-three,  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Commission,  and  declared  that  the  seven 
ministers  in  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  had 
been  duly  suspended.  On  a  subsequent  day  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  these 
men  ;  but  the  attempt  to  convince  them  of  their 
error  entirely  failed,  and  they  expressed  their 
determination  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  civil 
court  in  this  case.  Their  suspension  was  there- 
fore continued;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  if  they 
should  persist  in  refusing  submission  to  the 
church  courts,  they  should  be  served  with  a 
libel  for  their  contumacy  by  the  Commission  in 
August. 

On  the  11  th  of  July  the  first  division  of  the 
Court  of  Session  interdicted  the  Commission  and 
the  minority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie 
from  executing  the  order  of  the  last  Assembly. 
In  other  words,  the  civil  court  assumed  authority 
to  reverse  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court  relating  to  the  discipline  of  ministers,  super- 
seded the  Commission  and  the  Presbytery  in 
libelling  a  minister  by  order  of  the  Assembly  for 
what  the  church  held  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy — 
a  direct  suspension  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  church. 
It  was  not,  as  Lord  Cockburn  remarked,  a  de- 
cision merely  to  the  effect  that  what  the  church 
was  about  to  do  should  have  no  patrimonial  con- 
sequences, but  that  the  act  should  not  be  done. 
The  civil  court  by  this  procedure  assumed  that 
they  had  the  right  to  command  the  church  to  do 
or  to  undo  the  most  purely  spiritual  acts,  to  ordain 
or  not  to  ordain,  to  suspend  or  depose,  or  not  to 
suspend  or  depose,  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and  to  continue  men  in  the  exercise  of  the  minis- 
try when  suspended  or  deposed  by  the  church. 
If  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  legal  and  constitutional,  it  follows  that  the 
enactment  by  statute  that  the  collation  and  depo- 
sition of  ministers  belongs  to  the  church,  jure 
divino,  is  a  mere  dead  letter. 

As  was  confidently  expected,  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  refused  to  make  any  submission,  and 
declined  even  to  appear  before  the  Commission 
in  August.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  sixty-six, 
to  serve  them  with  a  libel.  A  similar  course  was 
followed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presentee 
to  Marnoch.    At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 


in  November  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  against 
him  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  ninety-one 
to  fifteen.  The  suspended  ministers  and  the  pre- 
sentee, however,  steadily  persevered  in  the  course 
on  which  they  had  entered.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  they  took  Mr.  Edwards  on  trials,  and 
declared  him  to  be  qualified.  A  sort  of  amicable 
suit  between  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery  and 
the  presentee  was  then  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  which  he  craved  that  the  Presbytery, 
including  both  its  suspended  and  unsuspended 
ministers,  should  be  decerned  and  ordained 
"  forthwith  to  admit  and  receive  the  pursuer  as 
minister  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Marnoch," 
or  to  pay  him  "  the  sum  £8000  in  name  of 
damages,"  and  a  "farther  sum  of  £2000,  in  repara- 
tion of  the  injury  done  to  the  pursuer's  character 
and  usefulness  and  to  his  status  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  as  a  solatium  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  feelings."  The  seven  ministers,  on  their 
part,  hastened  to  declare  themselves  "  willing  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  court." 
Three  of  the  judges  of  the  first  division — the 
Lord-president  Hope,  and  Lords  Gillies  and 
Mackenzie — concurred  in  issuing  a  decree  (Lord 
Fullerton  dissenting),  ordering  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  to  ordain  and  admit  Mr.  Edwards  as 
minister  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Marnoch. 
The  seven  ministers  unhesitatingly  resolved  to 
obey  the  injunction,  and  agreed  to  meet  at 
Marnoch  on  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  induction  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  parish  of  Marnoch,  destined  to  become  so 
famous  in  Scottish  history,  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Banffshire,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Deveron.  It  is  a  quiet  secluded  district,  whose 
inhabitants  were  far  removed  from  the  centres  of 
political  and  religious  agitation,  and  were  only  bent 
on  obtaining  a  minister  whom  they  could  respect, 
and  from  whose  ministrations  they  might  obtain 
spiritual  instruction  and  benefit.  A  heavy  snow 
storm  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  snow  lay  deep  on 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  public  roads 
leading  to  Marnoch  were  all  blocked  up.  But  in 
spite  of  this  inclemency  of  the  weather,  bands  of 
men  might  be  observed  wending  their  way  to  the 
church,  until  at  least  two  thousand  persons  were 
seen  standing  in  a  dense  mass  around  its  still  un- 
opened doors.  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  members  of 
Presbytery,  accompanied  by  their  legal  agents, 
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had  meanwhile  made  tlicir  way  to  the  deserted 
manse,  and  had  ohtaincd  admission  hy  breaking- 
through  a  window.  Having  formally  constituted 
the  Presbytery  in  that  empty  and  desolate  dwell- 
ing, the  ministers  and  presentee  proceeded  to  the 
church.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  building  was 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  The  parishioners 
occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  edifice  ;  the 
strangers  occupied  the  galleries,  and  crowded  in 
dense  masses  outside  the  windows  and  doors. 

One  of  the  susjjended  clergymen  (Mr.  Thomson 
of  Keith,  who  acted  as  moderator),  commenced 
the  proceedings  by  prayer.  When  this  ceremony 
was  over,  an  elder  of  the  parish  rose  and  de- 
manded by  what  authority  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
brethren  had  met  there?  "By  the  authority  of  the 
national  church,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  then  asked 
whether  they  appeared  there  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  or  against  that  authority  ? 
But  to  this  pertinent  inquiry  no  answer  could  be 
obtained,  except  that  the  seven  ministers  were 
sent  as  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  agent  for  the  elders,  heads  of  families,  and 
communicants  of  the  parish,  then  read  a  solemn 
protest  signed  by  the  elders,  and  another  signed 
by  four  hundred  and  fifty  communicants,  repudiat- 
ing the  authority  of  men  suspended  from  their 
offices  by  the  supreme  court  of  their  church,  and 
deprecating  the  unlawful  and  ungodly  act  which 
they  were  about  to  commit. 

The  people  of  Marnoch  then  left  the  church; 
their  places  being  immediately  taken  by  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  who  up  till  that  time  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  admittance.  A  disgraceful  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion  ensued.  The  suspended 
ministers  were  pelted  with  snowballs,  and  assailed 
with  hisses,  and  shouts,  and  groans.  Mr.  Thom- 
son who,  as  already  stated,  officiated  as  moderator, 
attempted  in  vain  to  make  his  way  to  the  pulpit 
to  begin  the  sacred  services,  for  the  passage  and 
pulpit  stairs  Avere  thronged  with  a  number  of 
young  and  thoughtless  persons,  who  refused  to 
make  way  for  him.  He  and  his  brethren  and  their 
legal  agent  sat  "  cowering  and  shivering  in  their 
pew,  staring  at  one  another  with  pale  and  piteous 
faces,  miserably  afraid  to  remain  where  they 
were,  but  far  too  frightened  to  rise  and  go  away. 
The  noises  continued,  enlivened  by  an  occasional 
6nowball  ;  and  as  the  afternoon  began  to  close  in, 
vol,.  IV. 


a  shade  of  deeper  anxiety  and  terror  lengthened 
the  faces  of  the  suspended  clergymen  and  the 
presentee,  as  they  surveyed  the  possibility  of 
being  left  in  the  dark  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  lads  in  the  gallery."  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  Stronach,  of  Ardmellie,  one  of 
the  county  magistrates,  son  of  the  former  minister 
of  the  parish  and  a  non-intrusionist,  entered  the 
church,  stating  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  quell 
a  riot.  The  crowd,  however,  had  become  silent 
on  his  entrance,  and  he  saw  no  riot  to  quell.  Mr. 
Walker,  the  suspended  minister  of  Huntly,  said 
he  and  his  brethren  had  been  insulted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  and  claimed  his  protection 
as  a  magistrate.  Mr.  Stronach  intimated  that 
they  might  rely  on  his  protection;  and  after  ascer- 
taining that  not  a  single  parishioner  of  Marnoch 
remained  in  the  building,  he  requested  Mr.  Thom- 
son to  proceed,  and  to  be  as  short  and  concise  as 
possible.  The  services  of  the  day  were  then 
conducted  :  the  sermon  over,  the  usual  questions 
embodying  the  ordination  vows  followed.  Mr. 
Edwards  stood  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
crowded  and  awe-struck  assembly  declared,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  he  wrould  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the 
church,  and  maintain  according  to  his  power 
her  unity  and  peace  ;  that  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
God,  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving 
souls  were  his  great  motives  and  chief  induce- 
ments to  enter  into  the  functions  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests  ; 
and  that  he  had  used  no  undue  methods,  either 
by  himself  or  others,  in  procuring  this  call  to  the 
parish.  He  promised  that,  through  divine  grace, 
he  would  perform  among  the  people  all  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.  Even  the 
most  careless  and  thoughtless  of  the  audience 
were  awed  into  silence  and  seriousness  for  the 
time,  at  a  spectacle  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  church — "  an  ordination  performed  by  a 
Presbytery  of  suspended  clergymen  on  a  call  by 
a  single  communicant,  against  the  desire  of  the 
patron,  in  the  face  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  a  united  Christian  congregation,  in  opposition 
to  the  express  injunction  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, at  the  sole  bidding  and  under  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Session." 

While  the  contest  between  the  Scottish  church 
and  the  Court  of  Session  was  growing  more  and 
more  violent  and  dangerous,  a  deputation  from  the 
4.5 
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non-intrusion  committee  of  the  Assembly  was  in 
London,  entreating  the  government  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  to  terminate  the  strife.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  non-intrusion  party  had  for  some 
time  been  bitterly  hostile  to  Lord  Melbourne's 
ministry  ;  and  the  dissenters,  who  were  its  most 
zealous  friends  in  Scotland,  were  equally  hostile 
to  the  claims  of  the  church,  and  urged  the  govern- 
ment not  to  accede  to  this  request.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, after  some  hesitation,  the  cabinet 
resolved  not  to  move  at  present  in  the  affair  at  all. 
Thus  repulsed  by  the  Whigs,  the  church  now 
turned  to. the  conservative  party,  by  whom  their 
proposals  were  at  first  cordially  welcomed.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  particular,  had  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  his  conviction,  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion had  always  existed  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  had  always  been  recognized,  that  effect 
had  been  given  to  it  more  or  less  at  different  times, 
and  that  the  will  of  the  people  had  always  formed 
an  essential  ingredient  in  the  election  to  the  pas- 
toral office.  His  lordship,  therefore,  recommended 
that  some  legislative  measure  should  be  passed, 
having  for  its  object  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  heal  and  compose 
those  dissensions  which  were  disturbing  that 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Entertaining  these  views,  Lord  Aberdeen  set 
about  the  preparation  of  a  bill  which  would  enable 
the  church  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  a  presentee 
on  a  reclaiming  congregation,  and  at  one  time  he 
expressed  himself  inclined  to  the  settlement  on 
the  footing  of  a  call  from  a  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation, as  being  the  true,  old,  constitutional  usage 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was,  at  least,  pre- 
pared to  recognize  a  presbyterial  instead  of  the 
popular  veto,  and  to  empower  the  church  courts  to 
reject  a  presentee  on  the  ground  of  the  continued 
opposition  of  the  people,  although  they  personally 
should  not  approve  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
that  opposition.  His  lordship,  however,  before  intro- 
ducing his  bill  into  the  Upper  House,  thought  fit 
to  communicate  with  certain  persons  "  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,"  the  dean  of  Faculty 
being  no  doubt  one  of  that  number;  and  the  result 
was,  that  he  not  only  abandoned  the  call  alto- 
gether, as  deeming  it  "  quite  impracticable,"  but 
also  so  limited  the  grounds  on  which  the  Presbytery 
could  reject  a  presentee,  as  to  render  his  scheme 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
non-intrusion  party.    Lord  Aberdeen  introduced 
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his  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1840.  It  was  at  once  declared  to  be  a  measure 
which  "  would  infallibly  be  rejected  by  the  church." 
It  allowed  the  parishioners  to  state  objections  of 
all  kinds  to  the  presentee  ;  but  it  obliged  them,  at 
the  same  time,  to  state  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
their  objections.  It  allowed  the  Presbytery  to  take 
all  these  objections  into  consideration ;  but  it  per- 
mitted them  to  give  effect  to  them  only  when  per- 
sonal to  the  presentee,  when  legally  substantiated, 
and  when  sufficient  in  their  judgment  to  warrant 
his  rejection.  It  altogether  excluded  a  dissent 
without  reasons.  It  disallowed  unacceptableness  to 
the  people  as  a  disqualification.  It  refused  to  the 
Presbytery  the  power  of  giving  effect  in  any 
instance  to  the  popular  opposition,  simply  as  such, 
no  matter  how  general  or  how  strong  that  oppo- 
sition might  be;  that  which  the  veto  law  had  said 
should  be  done  in  every  instance,  it  said  should 
be  done  in  none.  It  offered  no  protection  what- 
ever against  such  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Session  as  that  court  had  recently  com- 
mitted. It  was  nominally  as  a  remedy  for  an  exist- 
ing evil  that  this  bill  was  introduced,  yet  it  left  that 
evil  just  where  it  found  it.  On  these  and  other 
similar  grounds,  the  bill  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly,  on  the  27th  of  May,  by  a 
sweeping  majority,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned 
by  its  author. 

The  Strathbogie  ministers,  meantime,  persevered 
in  the  course  on  which  they  had  entered.  They 
not  only  refused  to  appear  before  the  Commission 
in  August,  but  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  obtained  an  interdict  against  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings which  the  Assembly  had  taken  against 
them.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  some  even  of  the 
most  influential  moderate  laymen  in  the  Assem- 
bly, like  Sir  George  Clerk  and  Mr.  Pringle  of 
Whytbank,  declared  that  their  contumacy  was 
inexcusable.  The  libel  against  them  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  duly  served,  and  the  case  came  up  for 
final  disposal  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1841. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pended ministers  of  Strathbogie,  at  which  the 
whole  country  was  looking  with  deep  interest,  was 
taken  up  by  the  General  Assembly.  They  were 
charged  with  exercising,  in  defiance  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  church,  a  ministry  from  which  they 
had  been  suspended,  and  for  apjnying  to  the  civil 
power  to  prohibit  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  to  prevent  the  performance  of  its  purely 
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spiritual  duties.  The  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
declaring  their  offences  relevant  to  merit  deposition, 
was  carried  after  a  keen  and  protracted  debate, 
by  a  very  large  majority.  The  deposition  of  the 
seven  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  was  then 
agreed  to  without  a  vote.  The  ordination  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  treated  as  null  and  void,  and 
on  the  28th  he  was  deprived  of  his  license  as 
a  probationer.  Next  day  an  attempt  was  made 
to  serve  an  interdict  on  the  Assembly  against 
carrying  into  effect  its  sentence  on  the  suspen- 
ded ministers.  The  minority  of  the  Assembly, 
now  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  power,  were 
determined  to  press  matters  to  an  extremity. 
Their  leaders  intimated  to  the  government  their 
intention  to  defy  the  sentence  of  the  Assembly, 
and  appealed  to  them  for  protection  against  the 
consequences  of  such  a  procedure.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  non-intrusion  ministers  who  had 
preached  in  Strathbogie  should  be  prosecuted  for 
breach  of  interdict,  and  intimated  their  belief  that, 
if  this  were  done,  the  present  temporary  excitement 
wouid  soon  pass  away  ;  and  they  followed  up  this 
declaration  by  holding  ministerial  intercourse  with 
the  deposed  ministers,  and  assisting  them  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Another  forced  settlement  took  place  a  few 
months  later,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Garioch,  who 
ordained  a  Mr.  Middleton  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  parish  of  Culsalmond  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  com- 
municants, and  an  appeal  by  the  minority  of  the 
Presbytery  to  the  superior  church  court.  A 
motley  crowd,  composed  principally  of  strangers 
from  a  distance,  took  possession  of  the  church,  and 
by  their  shouts  and  other  discordant  noises  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Presbytery  to  proceed  with  the 
service;  and  the  ordination  was  at  length  consum- 
mated in  a  private  room  in  the  manse,  with 
locked  doors.  The  Commission  prohibited  Mr. 
Middleton  from  officiating  in  the  parish  of  Cul- 
salmond, until  the  appeals  and  protests  connected 
with  his  case  had  been  disposed  of.  This  sentence 
was  exclusively  spiritual  :  it  touched  no  civil 
right,  and  carried  with  it  no  civil  consequence ;  but 
it  was  nevertheless  suspended  and  interdicted  by 
the  Court  of  Session. 

The  practical  result  of  all  this,  as  Lord  Cockburn 
remarks,  is  that,  "  as  a  separate  and  independent 
power,  the  church  is  altogether  superseded.  It  is 
difficult  to  fancy  any  act  which  it  can  do,  or  can  re- 


frain from  doing,  without  being  liable  to  the  review 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Established  clergy 
of  Scotland  are  reduced  by  those  judgments  to  the 
same  state  as  the  Established  schoolmasters."  The 
principle  of  the  judgment  in  the  Culsamond  case 
"does,  expressly  and  directly,  subject  the  church, 
in  every  sentence  it  can  pronounce,  to  the  review 
of  the  civil  court." 

When  such  powers  had  been  assumed  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  it  was  natural  that  application 
should  be  made  to  them  for  interdicts  to  arrest  the 
decisions  of  the  church  courts  on  other  matters.  One 
Presbytery,  while  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  a 
minister  who  was  charged  with  several  acts  of  fraud, 
were  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Session  at  the  instance 
of  the  accused,  "to  suspend  the  whole  proceed- 
ings," and  were  "prohibited,  and  interdicted,  and 
discharged  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  pre- 
tended libel."  Another  Presbytery  were  about  to 
depose  a  minister  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
four  separate  acts  of  theft,  and  might  have  been 
found  guilty  of  many  more,  when  he  raised  an 
action  of  reduction  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
obtained  an  interdict  against  their  proceeding. 
Mr.  Clark,  the  presentee  to  Lethendy,  who  was 
living  in  the  manse  of  which  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion, was  accused  of  repeated  acts  of  drunkenness, 
which  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  were  proceed- 
ing to  investigate  when  they  were  interdicted  by 
the  Court  of  Session. 

While  the  strife  was  thus  thickening,  and  actions 
and  interdicts  were  multiplying,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  gave  the  last  fatal  blow  to  all  hope 
that  the  impending  disruption  of  the  church  would 
be  averted.  A  section  of  the  non-intrusion  party 
— led  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Kirkncwton ;  Dr.  Leish- 
man,  of  Govan  ;  Dr.  Barr,  of  Port-Glasgow;  Dr. 
M'Culloch,  of  Kelso;  Mr.  Story,  of  Roseneath,  and 
other  ministers  of  the  same  class  * — opened 
private  negotiations  with  the  government,  and 
intimated  their  willingness  to  accept  a  meas- 
ure which  was  identical  in  principle  with  Lord 
Aberdeen's  bill.  This  movement  led  the  govern- 
ment to  believe  that  the  evangelical  party  was  at 
last  breaking  up,  and  induced  them  to  lay  aside 
the  intention  which  they  had  begun  to  entertain, 
of  introducing  into  Parliament  a  measure  which 

*  The  party,  who  wore  forty  in  number,  received  from  the  public  a 
somewhat  disrespectful  designation.  A  number  of  the  leaders  after  the 
Disruption  became  eager,  and  some  of  them  successful  candidates,  for 
the  churches  vacated  by  their  brethren  who  remained  faithful  to  their 
principles. 
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mi^ht  heal  the  divisions  of  the  church.  Private 
members  of  the  legislature,  like  the  duke  of 
Argyll  and  Mr.  Campbell  of'Monzie,  made  strenuous 
attempts  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  vindicate 
the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  without  effect.  The  government 
frustrated  all  such  efforts,  and  would  neither  legis- 
late themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so. 

When  the  Assembly  of  1842  convened,  a  com- 
mission granted  by  the  deposed  ministers  of 
Strathbogie,  nominating  two  of  their  number  and 
an  elder  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly,  was 
at  once  and  peremptorily  rejected  ;  and  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  minority  of  that 
Presbytery,  though  interdicted  by  the  civil  court, 
were  cordially  received.  It  was  declared  by  a  large 
majority  that  patronage  was  a  grievance,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  The  next  step  was  to 
adopt  what  was  called  "  The  Claim  of  Rights," 
an  appeal  to  the  legislature  against  the  usurpation 
of  the  courts  of  law.  This  paper  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  her  Majesty,  and  to  be  "  circulated 
as  extensively  as  possible  throughout  the  bounds 
of  the  Christian  world." 

The  crisis  was  evidently  near  at  hand.  The 
lawsuits  against  the  church  now  amounted  to 
thirty-nine,  and  were  almost  daily  increasing.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  disruption, 
the  non- intrusion  party  held  a  convocation  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
November  by  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the 
text,  "  Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the 
darkness."  The  meeting  was  attended  by  four- 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  gathered  out  of  every  county 
from  Wigton  to  Caithness.  None  but  ministers 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  The  proceedings, 
which  lasted  till  the  24th,  were  conducted  in 
private,  and  issued  in  the  adoption  of  two  distinct 
series  of  resolutions.  The  first  protested  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  courts  of  law,  as  sub- 
versive of  authority  in  matters  purely  spiritual, 
and  of  the  ratified  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  second  series  of  resolutions  de- 
clared, that  if  the  legislature  refused  to  redress 
the  grievances  complained  of,  and  thus  sanctioned 
the  assumptions  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  sub- 
scribers were  resolved  to  abandon  the  Establish- 
ment. The  first  series  was  subscribed  by  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ministers  ;  the  second, 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

A  crowded  public  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh 


on  the  24th  November,  at  which  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  ministry,  embodying  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  convocation,  and  distinctly 
proclaiming  their  intentions  to  secede,  should 
redress  be  refused.  The  government,  however, 
continued  to  the  last  obstinately  incredulous  that 
any  considerable  number  of  ministers  would  throw 
up  their  livings,  and  abandon  the  Establishment. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  law  had  persevered  in 
their  aggressions  on  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  Established  Church.  Lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr. 
Young  had  raised"  a  second  action  against  the 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to  recover  damages, 
laid  at  £16,000,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
injury  sustained  by  patron  and  presentee  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Young's  rejection.  The  Court  of 
Session  found  this  action  relevant,  and  on  the  9th 
August,  1842,  their  judgment  was  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  By  this  decision  the  supreme 
court  distinctly  declared,  that  the  obligation  to 
"  receive  and  admit  a  presentee  was  a  civil  obli- 
gation, the  violation  of  which  was  to  be  punished 
as  a  crime  committed  against  the  common  law  of 
the  country."  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session 
on  the  Chapel  Act  speedily  followed,  and  placed  the 
entire  government  of  the  church  under  civil  con- 
trol. The  Act  in  question,  which  recognized  the 
ministers  of  quoad  sacra  chapels  as  members  of 
church  courts,  had  been  carried  out  with  a  careful 
reservation  of  all  civil  rights  and  interests.  It  had 
been  the  means  of  adding  214  churches,  each 
with  a  district,  a  minister,  and  a  kirk  session,  to  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  and  at  first  received 
the  cordial  approbation  of  all  parties  in  the  church. 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  senior,  the  minister  of  a 
Gaelic  chapel  in  Glasgow,  was  raised  to  the  chair 
of  the  Assembly  in  1836  by  the  moderate  party 

The  chapel  ministers  as  a  body,  however,  were 
zealous  non-intrusionists ;  and  as  the  strife  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter,  their  opponents  resolved  to 
challenge  their  right  to  sit  in  church  courts,  and 
to  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
parochial  ministers.  The  heritors  of  Stewarton 
called  in  question  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Irvine  to  assign  a  district  quoad  sacra,  a  session, 
and  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  the  min- 
ister of  a  congregation  of  the  Associate  Synod — 
a  body  which  had  recently  reunited  with  the 
church.  This  step  in  no  way  affected  the  civil 
rights  and  interests  of  the  objectors,  but  they 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an 
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interdict  against  the  procedure  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  they  of  course  obtained.  The  question  at 
issue  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  in  the  end 
the  court,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  heritors,  and  interdicted  the  quoad 
sacra  ministers  from  sitting  in  the  church  courts, 
the  Presbytery  from  allocating  a  quoad  sacra  dis- 
trict, the  new  kirk-session  from  exercising  discip- 
line, and  all  the  parties  complained  of  "generally 
from  innovating  upon  the  present  parochial  state 
of  the  parish  of  Stewarton,  as  regards  pastoral 
superintendence."  The  principle  on  which  this 
decision  was  founded  was  fatal  to  all  claim  of 
spiritual  authority  on  the  part  of  the  church. 

This  decision  was  pronounced  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1843,  and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  the 
answer  of  the  government  to  the  appeal  of  the 
church  for  redress  was  given.  It  was  calmly 
but  not  fairly  written,  and  mis-stated  as  well  as 
repudiated  the  Claim  of  Eights,  declaring  it  to  be 
"unreasonable,"  and  intimating  distinctly  that  the 
government  "  could  not  advise  her  Majesty  to 
acquiesce  in  these  demands." 

It  only  remained  that  this  decision  should  be 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  to  make  the  way 
clear  for  the  evangelical  party  to  secede  from  the 
Establishment,  thus  subjected  to  the  domination 
of  the  civil  courts.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by 
the  Commission  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment. A  petition  was  accordingly  presented  to  both 
Houses,  laying  before  them  the  Claim  of  Eights, 
and  praying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
the  redress  and  protection  there  sought.  On  the 
7th  of  March  the  petition  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Fox  Maule  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dalhousie),  who 
moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  this  import- 
ant question.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Eutherfu'rd  (then  lord  advocate),  Mr.  Patrick 
Maxwell  Stewart,  and  other  influential  members; 
but  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  government,  and  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five — the 
numbers  being  seventy-six  for  and  two  hundred 
and  eleven  against  it.  Of  the  thirty-seven  Scot- 
tish members,  however,  who  were  present  at  the 
division,  twenty-three  voted  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  The  voice  of  Scotland,  therefore,  as 
expressed  by  her  own  representatives,  was  over- 
borne by  the  votes  of  English  and  Irish  mem- 


bers, most  of  them  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  so 
far  satisfactory  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on 
the  subject,  and  gave  a  distinct  and  definite  re- 
fusal to  the  claims  of  the  church.  Measures 
were  immediately  taken  by  the  evangelical  party 
to  prepare  for  the  secession,  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable.  A  provisional  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
necessary  arrangements,  financial,  architectural, 
and  statistical.  Subscriptions  poured  in  at  the 
rate  of  £1000  a  day  ;  so  that  by  the  time  the 
General  Assembly  met,  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  associations  had  been  organized  lor  collect- 
ing contributions  for  the  sustentation  fund,  and 
upwards  of  £104,000  was  available  for  the 
erection  of  churches. 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1843,  the  moderator  (the  Eev.  Dr.  Welsh,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh)  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  deeply 
impressive  prayer.  He  then  addressed  the  house 
amid  breathless  silence,  stating  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infringement  which  had  been  made 
on  the  constitution  of  the  church,  they  could  not 
now  constitute  the  court  without  a  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  union  between  church  and  state. 
He  was  therefore  compelled,  he  said,  to  protest 
against  proceeding  farther.  He  then  read  the 
famous  protest  against  the  wrongs  inllicted  by 
the  civil  power,  specifying  in  detail  the  various 
encroachments  of  the  courts  of  law  on  the  juris- 
diction and  spiritual  authority  of  the  church,  and 
disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  the  enforced 
separation  of  the  subscribers — two  hundred  and 
three  in  number  :  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Assembly — from  an  establishment  which  they 
loved  and  -prized.  Laying  this  document  on  the 
table  of  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Welsh  quitted  the 
chair,  followed  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr. 
Patrick  M'Farlane,  and  the  whole  of  the  members 
on  their  side  of  the  house,  to  the  evident  astonish- 
ment of  their  opponents,  who  up  to  that  moment 
had  persuaded  themselves,  and  induced  the  gov- 
ernment to  believe,  that  not  forty  members  would 
secede.  The  procession  moved  on  through  streets 
crowded  with  deeply  interested  and  affected  spec- 
tators to  an  immense  hall  at  Canonmills,  which 
had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 
There  was  constituted,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  as  its 
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moderator,  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  ministers  who  had  seceded — 
four  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number — signed 
a  formal  deed  of  demission,  resigning  all  the 
emoluments  and  temporalities  belonging  to  their 
office.  They  were  joined  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  theological  students,  by  about  two  hun- 
dred  probationers,  and   by  the   whole  of  the 

foreign   missionaries   who   had   been  connected 
o 

with  the  Establishment. 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
propounded  by  Dr.  Chalmers  at  the  convocation, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  adequate  support  for 
the  ministers  who,  for  conscience  sake,  had  thus 
sacrificed  their  all.  A  common  fund  was  adopted 
as  the  backbone  of  their  financial  system,  to  the 
support  of  which  all  the  congregations  were  to 
contribute,  and  in  the  benefits  of  which  all  the 
ministers  were  to  share.  A  building  fund  had 
to  be  instituted  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting 
churches,  manses,  and  schools  ;  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  theological  colleges  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  for  the  training  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  ;  funds  for  the  training 
and  support  of  teachers  and  schools;  for  home  and 
foreign  missions;  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers; 
for  expenses  of  management,  &c,  &c.  Although 
the  difficulties  were  very  serious,  in  consequence  of 
everything  requisite  for  the  outward  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  the  church  having  to  be  pro- 
vided at  once,  the  financial  system  of  the  Free 
Church  was  a  great  success.  Provision  was 
rapidly  made,  not  only  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  immense  multitudes  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  and  in  nearly  all  the  rural  parishes 
of  the  Lowlands,  but  for  the  population  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  who  en  masse  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  new  independent  church.  Upwards 
of  a  thousand  places  of  worship  were  built,  in 
which  nine  hundred  and  sixty  ordained  ministers 
Were  in  1876  officiating.  The  three  theological 
coll  eges,  on  which  £55,000  has  been  expended, 
are  conducted  by  thirteen  professors,  and  have 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  attend- 
ance. One  of  these  colleges  has  an  endowment, 
from  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies, 
amounting  to  £35,000.  An  equal  amount  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  other  two.  The  total  contributions 
of  the  church  to  the  Sustentation  Fund,  from 
1843  to  31st  March,  1876,  were  £3,533,140,  and 
to  the  Building  Funds,  £1,986,430.    The  Con- 
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gregational  Funds  amounted  to  £3,318,725  ;  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Funds,  to  £1,511,165  ; 
the  Education  and  College  Funds  to  £610,350  ; 
and  the  miscellaneous  expenses  to  £285,999, 
making  a  grand  total  of  £11,245,815. 

As  soon  as  the  seceding  ministers  had  aban- 
doned the  Establishment,  the  old  moderate  party 
resumed  their  ascendancy  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
piteous  protests  of  "  the  Forty,"  they  proceeded  to 
undo  the  whole  legislation  of  the  evangelicals. 
The  sentences  of  suspension  and  deposition  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Strathbogie  ministers  were 
pronounced  ab  initio  null  and  void ;  the  veto  law 
was  set  aside  as  illegal,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  representatives  of  "the 
Forty,"  that  as  it  was  "  an  ecclesiastical  act  it 
should  be  cancelled  ecclesiastically  ; "  the  settle- 
ments of  Mr.  Edwards  at  Marnoch,  and  of  Mr. 
Middleton  at  Culsalmond,  were  recognized  and 
confirmed,  and  Mr.  Clark  had  his  license  restored; 
the  Acts  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  chapels 
of  ease,  and  of  the  parliamentary  and  extension 
churches,  had  been  admitted,  were  expunged  from 
the  records  of  the  church  ;  and  finally,  the  Act  of 
the  previous  year  was  rescinded,  which  opened 
the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  to  ministers  of 
other  churches.  But  they  twice  attempted,  and 
twice  failed,  to  answer  the  protest  of  the  seceders. 
A  third  reply  was  offered,  but  not  accepted.  A 
satisfactory  answer  was  to  have  been  forthcoming 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  August,  but 
nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  it. 

Two  months  after  the  disruption  of  the  church, 
the  Parliament  passed  into  a  law  Lord  Aberdeen's 
despised  and  rejected  bill — a  piece  of  ill-timed  folly, 
says  Lord  Cockburn,  the  anticipated  and  realized 
results  of  which  were  "great  discontent  among 
the  people,  great  caprice  and  tyranny  in  the 
church  courts,  great  gambling  among  patrons,  yet 
no  regular  or  effective  check  on  the  exercise  of 
patronage."  This  luckless  measure  gave  satis- 
faction to  no  party,  and  was  at  length  repealed  in 
1874,  when  patronage  was  abolished,  and  the 
election  of  the  ministers  intrusted  to  communi- 
cants and  adherents,  male  and  female. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  more  liberal  spirit 
began  to  influence  the  counsels  of  the  Established 
Church  as  the  old  moderates  passed  away.  Mission- 
ary enterprises  wrere  resumed,  and  carried  on  with 
spirit ;  two  hundred  and  forty  quoad  sacra  churches 
were  built  or  acquired  by  purchase  or  gift,  with 
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a  minimum  endowment  of  £120  a  year,  between 
1843  and  1876;  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the 
Establishment  were  repaired,  and  new  life  and 
vigour  were  infused  into  her  schemes. 

For  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1875,  the 
Established  Church  contributed  £27,384  13s.  lid. 
for  Education  ;  £40,121  13s.  Ad.  for  Missions, 
Home,  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Jewish  ;  £66,501 
19s.  3c?.  for  Endowments;  £3006  13s.  \ld.  for 
Army  and  Navy  Chaplains,  &c,  making  a  sum 
total  of  £137,015  0s.  5d. 

In  1875  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
third  largest  religious  body  in  Scotland,  consisted 
of  620  congregations,*  with  190,242  members  in 
full  communion,  5075  elders,  12,129  sabbath  school 
teachers,  and  92,502  scholars  in  Sunday  classes.  The 
average  annual  stipend  of  the  ministers  was  £247, 
including  a  manse.  The  average  contribution  for 
all  purposes  was  £2  per  member.  The  foreign 
mission  fund  amounted  to  £41,000.  The  total 
income  of  this  church  for  all  purposes,  in  1875, 
was  £419,965,  being  an  increase  on  the  income 
of  the  previous  year  of  £55,942,  or  fully  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  church  since  1865 
has  been  28  congregations,  609  elders,  17,490  mem- 
bers, 3152  sabbath  school  teachers,  and  20,000  sab- 
bath scholars.  The  increase  in  the  annual  income 
for  all  purposes  in  1875,  over  that  of  1865,  was 
£155,170,  and  the  total  income  for  the  ten  years 
ending  31st  December,  1875,  was  £3,246,467. 

Scotland  has  of  course  participated  in  the  changes 
produced  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  as  regards 
both  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats.  An  additional  member,  each,  was 
allotted  to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Lanark,  and 
Ayr,  and  to  the  burghs  of  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 
The  four  universities  obtained  two  representatives 
— Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  electing  the  one, 
and  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  the  other.  The  border 
burghs  of  Galashiels  and  Hawick  were  formed  into 
one  constituency,  returning  a  single  member. 

In  1872,  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  for 
eighteen  years  to  reform  and  extend  the  national 
system  of  education  in  Scotland  were  at  length 
crowned  with  success.  In  that  year  a  measure  was 
passed  by  Parliament,  appointing  a  school  board  in 
every  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  ratepayers,  empowering  these  boards  to  levy 

*  In  June,  1876,  the  congregations  south  of  the  Tweed,  numbering 
upwards  of  a  hundred,  united  with  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England." 


an  assessment  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children 
of  school  age,  and  requiring  them  to  provide 
adequate  and  suitable  school  accommodation.  A 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  three  paid  and  two 
unpaid  members,  with  a  secretary,  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  school  boards, 
and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  fully 
carried  out. 

As  soon  as  the  school  boards  were  elected 
and  in  operation,  they  were  required  to  make 
a  return  to  the  Board  of  Education,  giving  full 
details  respecting  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  the  burgh  or  parish,  the  number  on  the 
rolls  of  the  schools,  the  number  in  actual  attend- 
ance, the  number  not  under  instruction,  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  parish  or  uurgh,  the 
size  of  the  school  buildings,  and  their  condition, 
whether  good,  indifferent,  or  bad.  The  returns 
transmitted  by  the  school  boards  showed  that 
there  was  great  need  of  additional  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 
In  Glasgow  there  was  good  accommodation  for 
only  54,272  scholars,  out  of  87,294  children 
of  the  school  age.  There  was  an  aggregate 
deficiency  in  121  landward  parishes  and  11  burghs 
(including  Glasgow)  for  71,680  scholars,  in  a  gross 
population  of  108,350.  Even  taking  into  account 
the  indifferent  and  bad  accommodation,  there  was 
still,  in  these  parishes  and  burghs,  a  deficiency  of 
accommodation  for  54,671  scholais. 

During  the  protracted  controversies  which  pre- 
ceded the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  it  was 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  the  provision  made 
for  education  in  the  large  towns  and  the  seats  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  was  de- 
fective, both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  but  it  was 
confidently  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  national  education,  that 
ample  school  accommodation  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory kind  existed  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
returns  sent  in  by  the  school  boards  showed  that 
these  statements  were  erroneous.  Notwithstanding 
the  stringent  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  there 
were  a  number  of  parishes  in  which  heritors  had 
neglected  to  provide  either  a  school-house,  or 
teacher's  dwelling  or  garden,  or  other  necessary 
conveniences;  and  the  work  of  education  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  buildings  either  rented  or  borrowed, 
and  usually  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 
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According  to  the  census  of  1871,  there  were 
in  Scotland  629,254  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  thirteen.  From  the  returns  made  by 
the  school  boards  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
511,601  scholars  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  country.  It  appears  from  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  they  have 
disposed  of  the  schemes  proposed  by  the  school 
boards  of  825  parishes  and  burghs,  having  under 
their  charge  587,368  children  of  school  age.  In  the 
reports  of  these  school  boards,  2906  schools  were 
returned  as  good,  with  384,761  school  places  ;  844 
as  indifferent,  with  65,871  places;  573  as  bad,  with 
31,450  places,  making  a  total  of  4323  schools  with 
482,082  school  places.  Of  these,  1519  schools, 
with  108,312  places,  have  been  discontinued  or 
superseded,  leaving  available  school  places  in 
schools  not  requiring  enlargement  or  improvement, 
to  the  number  of 276,449.  On  the  other  hand,  1000 
new  schools — 880  in  parishes, and  120  in  burghs — 
are  to  be  built,  and  434  are  to  be  enlarged,  con- 
taining in  all  226,620  school  places.  The  cost  of 
the  new  buildings,  and  of  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  existing  schools,  will  not  be  less 
than  £2,000,000.  The  reports  of  161  school 
boards  having  42,134  children  of  school  age  under 
their  charge,  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

There  are  two  great  principles  on  which  the 
Scottish  Education  Act  is  founded  ;  viz.,  that 
efficient  and  suitable  education  must  be  provided 
for  every  child  of  school  age  in  the  country,  and 
that  every  child  is  bound  to  take  advantage  of  the 
education  thus  provided.  The  principle  embodied 
in  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  is.  not  new 
in  Scotland.  As  early  as  the  year  1494  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Estates,  that  throughout  the  realm 
all  barons  and  freeholders  "that  are  of  substance 
should  put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the 
schools  fra  they  be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and 
to  remain  at  the  grammar-schools  until  they  be 
competently  founded  and  have  perfect  Latin,  and 
thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the  schools  of 
art  and  jure  (law),  so  that  they  have  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  laws  ;  .  .  .  and 
what  baron  or  freeholder  of  substance  that  holds 
not  his  son  at  the  schools,  having  no  lawful  ex- 
cuse, he  shall  pay  to  the  king  the  sum  of  £20." 
At  a  later  period  the  church  courts  appear  to 
have  specially  charged  themselves  with  the  duty 
of  compelling  parents,  of  whatever  rank,  to  bring 


up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue  ;  and 
these  efforts  were  to  a  certain  extent  successful 
in  attaining  the  end  in  view.  Down  to  a  very 
recent  period,  in  the  rural  parishes  throughout 
the  Lowlands,  scarcely  a  single  individual  of 
mature  age  could  be  found  who  was  unable  to  read. 
The  altered  state  of  matters  in  the  large  towns 
and  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  country,  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  by 
the  influx  of  many  thousands  of  Irish,  has 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  the  enactment  of 
stringent  compulsory  provisions  to  secure  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 

On  this  point  all  parties,  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical, in  Scotland  are  at  one  ;  for  experience  has 
demonstrated  that,  while  sober  and  decent  parents, 
no  matter  how  poor  they  may  be,  will  make 
any  sacrifice  to  obtain  for  their  children  the 
blessings  of  education,  the  ignorant  and  careless, 
and  especially  dissipated  parents,  cannot  be  in- 
duced by  any  amount  of  moral  suasion  to  send 
their  children  to  school  ;  and  that  greed  of  the 
pence  which  their  wretched  offspring  might  pick 
up  by  running  messages,  or  even  by  begging  or 
stealing,  is  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to 
refuse  education,  even  when  offered  gratuitously. 
The  Education  Act  deals  with  such  parents  in  a 
most  stringent  and  effectual  manner,  by  inflicting 
on  them  fines  and  imprisonment  if  they  neglect  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  It  holds  the  employers 
of  untaught  children  of  school  age  responsible  for 
their  education  ;  and  to  remove  any  valid  excuse 
for  neglect  of  this  duty,  it  provides  for  the  payment 
of  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  education. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  compulsory  enact- 
ments has  fully  vindicated  their  propriety  and 
necessity.  The  great  majority  of  the  school  boards, 
both  in  the  towns  and  rural  parishes,  have  exercised 
the  powers  intrusted  to  them  with  great  energy 
and  success.  Already  many  thousands  of  neglected 
children  have  been  brought  under  instruction 
through  their  operation — a  result  all  the  more 
gratifying,  that  it  has  been  effected  mainly  by 
remonstrances  and  warning,  and  not  by  prosecu- 
tions, which  have  been  comparatively  few  in 
number.  But  the  influence  of  the  compulsory 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  increasing  school  attend- 
ance, will  not  be  fully  seen  until  adequate  and 
suitable  school  accommodation  has  been  provided 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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This  liistory  of  Scotland  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agrkola,  in  the  year  80  of  the  Christian  era,  is 
lost  in  hopeless  obscurity.  Absurd  and  wild 
legends  of  kings,  wars,  and  superstitions,  have 
been  allowed  to  fill  up  the  early  annals.  Such 
myths  and  traditions  may  suffice  for  an  epic,  for 
they  are  often  surrounded  with  a  golden  haze;  but 
they  cannot  ccnstitute  genuine  history.  There 
arc  also  to  be  found  in  the  country  old  towers, 
mounds,  vitrified  forts,  and  what  are  called  Picts' 
houses,  of  the  uses  of  which  we  know  but  little. 
They  reveal,  however,  a  low  state  of  civilization, 
and  perhaps  disclose  a  period  of  savage  feuds  and 
continuous  warfare.  Civilization  was  apparently 
the  fruit  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  conquest. 
Indeed  the  old  inhabitants  arc  uniformly  termed 
"  barbarians "  by  Tacitus,  the  biographer  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  first  invader  of  this  northern  part 
of  the  island.  But  the  Saxon  invasion  seems  to 
have  destroyed  not  a  little  of  the  benefit  which  the 
Romans  had  introduced.  The  relations  of  the 
Picts  to  the  Scots,  and  the  question  of  their  race 
and  lineage,  whether  they  were  of  Celtic  or.  Gothic 
descent,  do  not  here  concern  us.  What  we  know 
is,  that  at  the  earliest  historic  period  the  Scottish 
Lowlands  were  occupied  by  a  people  of  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  blood ;  that,  in  fact,  the  territory  commonly 
assigned  to  the  Picts  was  filled  by  this  people. 
Pict,  indeed,  was  never  the  self-given  name  of  any 
race  in  Scotland;  but  the  term,  meaning  14  painted," 
was  the  appellation  applied  by  the  Romans  in  the 
third  century  to  all  the  wild  northern  tribes 
who  adhered  to  the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies. 
The  word,  in  the  phrase  "  Caledonians  and  other 
Picts,"  first  occurs  in  an  oration  delivered  by 


Eumcnius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus,  in  296;  and  "Pict"  is  first  used 
by  the  Roman  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
about  360.  When  Picts  and  Scots  appear  on  the 
page  of  history,  the  other  term  Caledonian  falls 
out  of  view;  though  Scotland,  as  the  name  of  North 
Britain,  did  not  come  into  general  employment  till 
the  eleventh  century.  Prior  to  that  period  the 
Scotia  of  poets  and  historians  was  Ireland,  and 
this  identity  of  name  has  led  to  no  small  confusion. 
Colonies  of  Scots  from  Ireland  early  crossed  over 
to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  peopled  Argylcshirc, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada — there  being 
a  Scotia  and  a  Dalriada  already  in  the  sister  island; 
so  that  St.  Columba  is  called  ulriusque  Scotia patro- 
nus — patron  of  both  Scotlands.  These  Scots  from 
Ireland  were  Celts  or  Gauls ;  the  name  of  their 
great  county  is  Ar-gyle,  that  is,  the  coast  or  terri- 
tory of  the  Gael;  Celt  or  Kelt,  Gael  or  Gaul,  being 
the  very  same  word  with  provincial  variations. 

The  early  religion  of  these  Celtic  immigrants 
and  settlers  is  but  vaguely  known.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  species  of  rude  nature-worship,  the  sun 
being  adored  as  the  visible  and  glorious  source  of 
light  and  life.  But  to  affirm  that  on  this  account 
Scottish  heathenism  was  borrowed  from  the  East 
and  from  Magian  fire-worship,  or,  as  in  Ireland, 
specially  from  Phoenician  sources,  is  very  absurd; 
for  in  all  lands,  from  Phoenicia  to  California,  the 
same  idolatry  prevailed — the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt 
and  the  Incas  of  Peru  were,  in  proud  mythological 
descent,  children  of  the  sun.  What  gods  or  tem- 
ples these  Scoto-Irish  people  had  we  know  not: 
all  has  passed  away  into  profound  darkness;  no 
outline  or  vestige  has  been  preserved.  Only  some 
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lingering  superstitions,  not  wholly  extinct,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  kind  of  elemental  adoration  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Good  or  ill  luck 
was  supposed  to  depend  on  certain  movements 
towards  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  and  a  boat 
putting  out  to  sea,  if  it  crossed  the  sun's  path, 
would  either  return,  or  be  followed  with  the  most 
gloomy  auguries.  The  lighting  up  of  fires  was 
continued  till  recent  times.  The  first  of  May  was 
called  Beltane — that  is,  according  to  a  common 
interpretation,  Baal-tain,  or  fire  of  Baal.  Dr. 
Bisset  of  Logierait  thus  writes* : — 

"On  the  1st  day  of  May  (o.s.),  a  festival  called 
Beltan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated by  the  cowherds,  who  assemble  by  scores  in 
the  fields  to  dress  a  dinner  for  themselves  of  boiled 
milk  and  eggs.  These  dishes  they  eat  with  a  sort 
of  cakes  baked  for  the  occasion,  and  having  small 
lumps  in  the  form  of  nipples,  raised  all  over  the 
surface.  The  cake  might  perhaps  be  an  offering 
to  some  deity  in  the  days  of  Druidism.  On  the 
evening  of  the  31st  October  (o.s.),  among  many 
others,  one  remarkable  enough  ceremony  is  ob- 
served. Heath,  broom,  and  dressings  of  flax,  are 
tied  upon  a  pole ;  this  faggot  is  then  kindled ;  one 
takes  it  upon  his  shoulders,  and  running,  bears  it 
round  the  village ;  a  crowd  attend.  When  the 
first  faggot  is  burnt  out,  a  second  is  bound  to  the 
pole  and  kindled  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
Numbers  of  these  blazing  faggots  are  often  carried 
about  together,  and  when  the  night  happens  to  be 
dark,  they  form  a  splendid  illumination.  This  is 
Halloween,  and  it  is  a  night  of  great  festivity." 

The  religion  of  the  Celtic  population  has  been 
often  called  Druidism,  but  of  its  nature  and  reality 
we  are  quite  ignorant.  The  statements  about  it  in 
classic  authors  are  of  no  historical  value.  Csesar, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Gallic  War,  is  almost  the 
sole  authority.  Succeeding  writers  borrowed  from 
him,  and  added  numerous  embellishments.  Now, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  Csesar  never  came  into 
personal  contact  with  any  Druids  at  any  time,  either 
in  Gaul  or  Britain ;  so  that  what  he  writes  on 
Druidism  is  from  the  unsifted  reports  of  others. 
He  puts  the  accounts  which  had  been  carried  to 
him  into  an  abstract  form  without  any  living 
individuality.  His  paragraph  on  the  Druids  is 
a  stately  digression  from  the  main  story  of  his 
wars  and  conquests;  while  he  gracefully  unbends, 
and  tells  the  marvellous  talc,  he  says  not  a 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1793. 


word  as  to  the  sources  of  his  information,  and 
apparently  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  test  its  truth. 
The  Druidism  of  popular  imagination  thus  rests  ore 
his  description,  caught  up,  repeated,  and  exag- 
gerated by  authors  that  followed  him. 

What  Csesar  says  is  as  follows: — 

"  Throughout  all  Gaul  there  are  two  orders  of 
those  men  who  are  of  any  rank  and  dignity:  for 
the  commonalty  is  held  almost  in  the  condition 
of  slaves,  and  dares  to  undertake  nothing  of  itself, 
and  is  admitted  to  no  deliberation.  The  greater 
part,  when  they  are  pressed  either  by  debt,  or  the 
large  amount  of  their  tributes,  or  the  oppression 
of  the  more  powerful,  give  themselves  up  in  vas- 
salage to  the  nobles,  who  possess  over  them  the 
same  rights,  without  exception,  as  masters  over 
their  slaves.  But  of  these  two  orders,  one  is  that 
of  the  Druids,  the  other  that  of  the  knights.  The 
former  are  engaged  in  things  sacred,  conduct  the 
public  and  the  private  sacrifices,  and  interpret  all 
matters  of  religion.  To  these  a  large  number  of 
the  young  men  resort  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
and  they  [the  Druids]  are  in  great  honour  among 
them.  For  they  determine  respecting  almost  all 
controversies,  public  and  private ;  and  if  any  crime 
has  been  perpetrated,  if  murder  has  been  committed, 
if  there  be  any  dispute  about  an  inheritance,  if  any 
about  boundaries,  these  same  persons  decide  it; 
they  decree  rewards  and  punishments ;  if  any  one, 
either  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  has  not  sub- 
mitted to  their  decision,  they  interdict  him  from  the 
sacrifices.  This  among  them  is  the  most  heavy 
punishment.  Those  who  have  been  thus  inter- 
dicted are  esteemed  in  the  number  of  the  impious 
and  the  criminal:  all  shun  them,  and  avoid  their 
society  and  conversation,  lest  they  receive  some 
evil  from  their  contact;  nor  is  justice  administered 
to  them  when  seeking  it,  nor  is  any  dignity 
bestowed  on  them.  Over  all  these  Druids  one 
presides,  who  possesses  supreme  authority  among 
them.  Upon  his  death,  if  any  individual  among 
the  rest  is  pre-eminent  in  dignity,  he  succeeds ; 
but,  if  there  are  many  equal,  the  election  is  made 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  Druids:  sometimes  they 
even  contend  for  the  presidency  with  arms.  These 
assemble  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year  in  a  con- 
secrated place  in  the  territories  of  the  Carnutes, 
which  is  reckoned  the  central  region  of  the  whole 
of  Gaul.  Hither  all,  who  have  disputes,  assemble 
from  every  part,  and  submit  to  their  decrees  and 
determinations.    This  institution  is  supposed  to 
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have  been  devised  in  Britain,  and  to  have  been 
brought  over  from  it  into  Gaul ;  and  now  those 
who  desire  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  system  generally  proceed  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  it. 

"  The  Druids  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  pay  tribute 
together  with  the  rest ;  they  have  an  exemption 
from  military  service,  and  a  dispensation  in  all 
matters.  Induced  by  such  great  advantages,  many 
embrace  this  profession  of  their  own  accord,  and 
[many]  are  sent  to  it  by  their  parents  and  relations. 
They  are  said  there  to  learn  by  heart  a  great 
number  of  verses ;  accordingly  some  remain  in 
the  course  of  training  twenty  years.  Nor  do  they 
regard  it  lawful  to  commit  these  to  writing, 
though  in  almost  all  other  matters,  in  their  public 
and  private  transactions,  they  use  Greek  characters. 
That  practice  they  seem  to  me  to  have  adopted 
for  two  reasons ;  because  they  neither  desire  their 
doctrines  to  be  divulged  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  nor  those  who  learn,  to  devote  themselves 
the  less  to  the  efforts  of  memory,  relying  on  writ- 
ing ;  since  it  generally  occurs  to  most  men,  that, 
in  their  dependence  on  writing,  they  relax  their 
diligence  in  learning  thoroughly,  and  their  em- 
ployment of  the  memory.  They  wish  to  inculcate 
this  as  one  of  their  leading  tenets,  that  souls  do 
not  become  extinct,  but  pass  after  death  from  one 
body  to  another;  and  they  think  that  men  by  this 
tenet  are  in  a  great  degree  excited  to  valour,  the 
fear  of  death  being  disregarded.  They  likewise 
discuss  and  impart  to  the  youth  many  things 
respecting  the  stars  and  their  motion,  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  world  and  of  our  earth,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  things,  respecting  the  power  and 
the  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods. 

"  The  nation  of  all  the  Gauls  is  extremely 
devoted  to  superstitious  rites;  and  on  that  account 
they  who  arc  troubled  with  unusually  severe  dis- 
eases and  they  who  are  engaged  in  battles  and 
dangers,  either  sacrifice  men  as  victims,  or  vow 
that  they  will  sacrifice  them,  and  employ  the 
Druids  as  the  performers  of  those  sacrifices ;  be- 
cause they  think  that  unless  the  life  of  a  man  be 
offered  for  the  life  of  a  man,  the  minds  of  the 
immortal  gods  cannot  be  rendered  propitious,  and 
they  have  sacrifices  of  that  kind  ordained  for 
national  purposes.  Others  have  figures  of  vast 
size,  the  limbs  of  which,  formed  of  osiers,  they  fill 
with  living  men,  which  being  set  on  fire,  the  men 
perish  enveloped  in  the  flames.    They  consider 


that  the  oblation  of  such  as  have  been  taken  in 
theft,  or  in  robbery,  or  any  other  offence,  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  immortal  gods ;  but  when  a 
supply  of  that  class  is  wanting,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  oblation  of  even  the  innocent. 

"  They  worship,  as  their  divinity,  Mercury  in 
particular,  and  have  many  images  of  him,  and 
regard  him  as  the  inventor  of  all  arts,  they  con- 
sider him  the  guide  of  their  journeys  and  marches, 
and  believe  him  to  have  very  great  influence  over 
the  acquisition  of  gain  and  mercantile  transactions. 
Next  to  him  they  worship  Apollo,  and  Mars,  and 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva ;  respecting  these  deities 
they  have  for  the  most  part  the  same  belief  as 
other  nations:  that  Apollo  averts  diseases,  that 
Minerva  imparts  the  invention  of  manufactures, 
that  Jupiter  possesses  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heavenly  powers ;  that  Mars  presides  over  wars. 
To  him,  when  they  have  determined  to  engage 
in  battle,  they  commonly  vow  those  things  which 
they  shall  take  in  war.  When  they  have  con- 
quered, they  sacrifice  whatever  captured  animals 
may  have  survived  the  conflict,  and  collect  the 
other  things  into  one  place.  In  many  states  you 
may  see  piles  of  these  things  heaped  up  in  their 
consecrated  spots,  nor  does  it  often  happen  that 
any  one,  disregarding  the  sanctity  of  the  case, 
dares  either  to  secrete  in  his  house  things  cap- 
tured, or  take  away  those  deposited ;  and  the 
most  severe  punishment,  with  torture,  has  been 
established  for  such  a  deed." 

But  this  graphic  and  eloquent  description  is 
based  on  rumour,  and  is  in  all  probability  an 
enormous  exaggeration.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
trusted,  for  the  conqueror  made  no  proper  in- 
vestigation ;  he  has  only  wrought  up  the  hints 
and  stories  brought  him  into  a  telling  paragraph. 
What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  an  account 
which  divides  the  population  of  Gaul  into  equilcs 
and  plebs,  so  precisely  after  the  manner  of  Borne ; 
and  so  carelessly  gives  familiar  Roman  names  to 
the  Druidical  gods,  which  were  not  and  could  not 
be  identical  with  Italian  divinities?  The  trust- 
worthiness of  Cesar's  description  of  things  which 
he  had  not  personally  examined,  may  be  inferred 
from  a  statement  which  follows  close  upon  the 
chapter  about  the  Druids.  He  solemnly  affirms 
the  existence  of  a  unicorn  in  the  Hcrcynian  forest, 
and  of  another  animal  in  the  same  place  resembling 
a  goat  in  appearance,  which  had  no  joints  to  its 
knees;  and  as  it  leaned  on  a  tree  when  it  slept,  it 
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■was  caught  by  sawing  through  the  tree,  for  it 
could  not  rise  when  it  had  been  thrown  down. 
Caesar's  fluent  words  are: — "It  is  certain  that 
many  kinds  of  wild  beasts  are  produced  in  it  which 
have  not  been  seen  in  other  parts;  of  which  the 
following  are  such  as  differ  principally  from  other 
animals,  and  appear  worthy  of  being  committed  to 
record.  There  is-  an  ox  of  the  shape  of  a  stag, 
between  whose  ears  a  horn  rises  from  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  higher  and  straighter  than  those 
horns  which  are  known  to  us.  From  the  top  of 
this  branches,  like  palms,  stretch  out  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  shape  of  the  female  and  of  the 
male  is  the  same;  the  appearance  and  the  size  of 
the  horns  is  the  same. 

"  There  are  also  [animals]  which  are  called  elks. 
The  shape  of  these,  and  the  varied  colour  of  their 
skins,  is  much  like  roes ;  but  in  size  they  surpass 
them  a  little,  and  are  destitute  of  horns,  and  have 
legs  without  joints  and  ligatures;  nor  do  they  lie 
down  for  the  purpose  of  rest,  nor,  if  they  have 
been  thrown  down  by  any  accident,  can  they  raise 
or  lift  themselves  up.  Trees  serve  as  beds  to 
them;  they  lean  themselves  against  them,  and  thus 
reclining  only  slightly,  they  take  their  rest:  when 
the  huntsmen  have  discovered  from  the  footsteps 
of  these  animals  whither  they  are  accustomed  to 
betake  themselves,  they  either  undermine  all  the 
trees  at  the  roots,  or  cut  into  them  so  far  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  trees  may  appear  to  be  left  stand- 
ing. When  they  have  leant  upon  them,  according 
to  their  habit,  they  knock  down  by  their  weight 
the  unsupported  trees,  and  fall  down  themselves 
along  with  them." 

The  fact  is  that  both  these  pregnant  chapters, 
that  on  the  Druids  and  that  on  the  strange  animals 
in  the  German  forests,  rest  apparently  on  equal 
authority — on  accounts  which  grew  into  bulk  and 
shape  as  they  passed  on  to  the  Roman  general  ; 
and  to  give  interest  to  the  narrative  of  his  cam- 
paign he  paints  them  in  boldest  colours.  Caesar's 
vivid  description  was  followed  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cel linus  and  the  geographers  Strabo  and  Pomponius 
Mela,  while  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  add  some 
new  traits.  Pliny  gives  us  the  characteristic 
touches  of  the  Arch-Druid — the  white  robe,  the 
mistletoe,  the  golden  sickle,  and  the  strange  amulet 
which  he  himself  had  seen,  and  which  was  as  large 
as  an  apple,  made  from  the  saliva  and  spume  of 
innumerable  snakes,  who  had  twisted  themselves 
into  a  peculiarly  complex  knot  for  the  purpose, 


and  pursued  as  far  as  the  nearest  stream  him  who 
snatched  away  the  egg.  Diogenes  Laertius  iden- 
tifies the  Druids  with  the  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  the  Brah- 
mins among  the  Indians,  and  the  Chaldaeans 
(Chasdim)  among  the  Assyrians  ;  while  some 
assigned  them  a  Pythagorean  origin.  This  com- 
parison is  so  vague  as  to  be  worthless,  for,  over- 
looking all  essential  distinctions,  it  merely  puts 
into  one  class  the  so-called  sages  and  priesthood 
of  all  these  nations.  If  the  Druids  held  the  high 
rank  assigned  to  them  by  Caesar  ;  if  they  were 
legislators,  priests,  and  civic  leaders  ;  if  they 
taught  the  youth,  offered  sacrifices,  summoned 
popular  conventions  and  presided  at  them  ;  if,  in 
short,  they  were  the  mightiest  power  in  the  state 
— how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they  never  once 
appear  in  actual  history  ?  that  they  never  crossed 
Caesar's  path  in  Gaul  or  Britain  ?  that  he  has  never 
ascribed  to  them  any  national  or  military  move- 
ment in  connection  with  his  invasion  and  battles  ? 
He  alludes  to  them  only  in  this  impersonal 
description  ;  never  in  his  marches,  campaigns,  or 
treaties,  comes  into  contact  with  any  one  of  them, 
and  never  even  hints  at  their  existence  ;  naj  he 
never  seems  to  have  seen  a  Druid.  Gaul  had  had 
no  little  intercourse  with  Eome  in  various  ways 
and  in  former  centuries,  and  no  living  Druids  at 
any  time  appear  on  the  scene.  Had  they  been 
only  a  priesthood  they  might  not  be  expected  to 
come  into  view;  but  Caesar  endows  them  with  the 
highest  offices  in  the  nation,  so  that  they  could  not 
remain  concealed  if  their  country  was  overrun  and 
their  countrymen  were  fighting  for  hearth  and 
altar.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  besides,  if  the  Druids 
held  this  place  as  a  compact  national  hierarchy, 
that  they  were  never  seen  in  actual  flesh  and  blood 
confronting  the  early  Christian  missionaries  ?  In 
every  other  country  the  pagan  priesthood  has 
fiercely  resisted  innovation,  and  persecuted  the 
innovators.  The  only  approach  to  something 
like  an  actual  Druid  fighting  for  his  faith  is 
that  of  a  Magus  called  Broichan  at  the  Scottish 
court  of  Brud,  king  of  the  Cruithne  or  Picts 
who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness.  But  the 
magic  of  St.  Columba  was  greatly  more  powerful 
than  his.  Broichan  would  not  free  a  Christian 
female  slave  in  his  possession,  and  Columba 
threatened  him  with  death  if  by  the  time  he 
returned  the  girl  was  not  released.  A  sudden 
illness  was  sent  upon  him,  and  the  thrall  was 
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emancipated.  Broichan  in  retaliation  raised  a 
storm  on  the  Ness,  to  drown  the  saint  as  he  was  a 
second  time  departing  ;  but  the  tempest  cleared  up 
as  Columba  set  sail,  and  he  had  a  prosperous  and 
speedy  voyage.  In  an  early  Gaelic  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  this  magus  is 
apparently  called  a  Druid  ;  but  the  name  may  have 
become,  in  course  of  time,  a  mere  general  designa- 
tion for  any  member  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  It 
will  not  do  to  reply  that  Druidism  was  condemned 
by  Augustus,  and  put  down  by  Claudius.  For  the 
proper  spelling  of  the  word  rendered  "  Druids  "  is 
debated  in  that  chapter  of  Suetonius  which  con- 
tains the  life  of  Claudius  ;  and  as  the  interdict  of 
Augustus  referred  only  to  the  city,  the  extir- 
pation may  have  been  also  confined  to  Kome,  and 
may  resemble  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
capital  which  is  told  in  the  same  breath  by  the 
historian,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  xviii.  2.  Besides,  Tacitus  describes,  at 
a  considerably  later  period,  the  invasion  of  Mona 
(Anglesea)  the  cutting  down  of  the  sacred  groves, 
and  the  weird  appearance  of  the  frantic  Druidcsscs, 
screaming  and  brandishing  torches.  It  is  also  a 
somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the  word  Druid,  in 
the  masculine  gender  and  singular  number,  never 
occurs  in  any  ancient  author.  The  only  living 
members  of  the  hierarchy  that  appear  in  history 
are  Druidcsscs;  and  they  appear  quite  in  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  spae-wife  of  later  times. 
Thus,  we  are  told  by  iElius  Lampridius  that  a 
female  Druid  warned,  in  the  Gallic  tongue,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  of  his  coming  assas- 
sination. A  wise  woman  at  Perth  did  the  same 
duty  to  James  I.  of  Scotland.  Vopiscus  relates 
how  the  Emperor  Aurclius  consulted  Gallic  Druid- 
esses  on  the  question  whether  the  empire  should 
continue  in  his  family  ;  and  how  Diocletian  had 
similar  consultations  on  events  to  come  with  a 
Druidcss,  when  both  were  sojourning  at  an  inn 
among  the  Tungrians.  So  that  it  would  seem 
from  the  account  of  Tacitus  about  the  Druidesscs 
at  Anglesea,  and  from  those  later  notices,  that 
these  women  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  Britain  and  in  Gaul.  What 
they  were  noted  for  was  fortune-telling  ;  and 
Cicero  tells  of  his  friend  Divitiacus,  who,  he  says, 
belonged  in  some  way  to  the  order,  that  he  was 
given  to  divination,  guessing  at  things  to  come. 
Tacitus  records  also  that  when  the  capital  was 
burned  during  the  war  between  Otho  and  Vitcl- 


lius,  the  Druids  predicted  from  that  conflagration 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  Druids  were  probably 
a  priesthood  of  both  sexes,  serving  in  some  idola- 
trous worship,  and  given  especially  to  soothsaying. 
The  supposed  connection  of  Druidism  with  crom- 
lechs, circles  of  stones,  logans  or  rocking  stones, 
and  upright  pillars  like  those  at  Stonehengc,  has 
originated  a  controversy  which  is  far  from  being 
set  at  rest.  These  so-called  remains  of  Druidism 
are  found  in  countries  where  Druidism  has  never 
been  supposed  to  exist. 

What  the  three  orders — the  bards,  the  prophets 
and  the  Druids  proper — did  or  taught  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  According  to  some  accounts,  such  as 
those  of  Strabo  and  Caasar,  they  held  the  eternity 
of  matter  and  spirit,  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  might  have  had  some  belief  in  a 
Flaith-innis,  or  isle  of  the  blessed.  Not  a  few 
suppose  that  this  Druidical  tenet  of  transmigration 
had  some  connection  with  Pythagoras,  through  the 
Greek  colony  of  Marseilles ;  others,  of  more  fervid 
imagination,  like  Whitaker,  aver  that  the  doctrine 
travelled  from  Western  Europe  to  Persia  and  the  far 
East:  but  this  belief  is  found  in  so  many  creeds, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  distinctive  peculi- 
arity of  Druidism.  The  Druids  seem  to  have  had 
a  few  points  of  esoteric  knowledge,  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Ogham  character,  and  they  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  over  the  people. 
The  theories  of  Tolland,  Davies,  Higgins,  Whit- 
aker, Borlase,  and  many  Welsh  and  Irish  writers, 
are  little  better  than  the  legends  inwoven  by  Livy 
in  his  history  of  Rome,  or  the  lives  and  names  of 
the  early  Scottish  kings  whose  portraits  are  pre- 
served in  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  We  may  believe 
that  the  Druids  were  a  compact  hierarchy  among 
savage  tribes,  that  whatever  knowledge  there  was 
of  astrology  and  medicine  belonged  to  them,  that 
they  imparted  it  as  they  pleased  and  with  no  small 
mystery,  and  that  they  sometimes  traded  on  that 
knowledge  and  by  it  preserved  their  name  and 
authority  ;  though,  if  other  accounts  are  to  be 
credited,  they  were  impostors  who  lived  and 
ruled  through  the  credulity  of  their  ignorant 
vassals.*  The  name  Druid  may  be  connected  with 
dru,  an  oak.  Lucan  calls  the  supreme  object 
of  druidical  worship  Tcutatis,  which  is  said  to 
signify  strong,  and  the  oak  was  the  symbol  of 

*Seo  on  the  subject  of  Druidism  Mr.  Hill  Burton's  "History  of 
Scotland,"  vol.  i.  p.  217,  &c,  and  an  article  by  tbc  samo  author  in  tbo 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  18G3. 
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strength.  Maximus  Tyrius  says  that  the  Celts 
■worshipped  Dis,  and  that  his  image  was  a  high 
oak.  Others  who  extol  the  Celtic  language  say 
that  Draoide — Druid — means  a  wise  and  cunning 
man.  In  an  old  Irish  version  of  scripture,  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11),  and  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  (Matt.  ii.  1),  are  called  by  the 
same  appellation  — Draoithe,  Druids. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  Norse  population 
in  Scotland  at  an  early  period,  and  the  elements  of 
its  mythology  are  more  palpable  and  more  clearly 
defined.  A  remnant  of  it  still  survives  among  us 
in  the  names  given  to  the  several  days  of  the  week, 
which  are  called  after  the  old  Norse  divinities. 
The  significant  term  "  weird  "  first  appears  in  the 
Edda,  and  "  nick,"  a  term  vulgarly  applied  to  the 
Evil  one,  is  the  Nick  or  evil  genius  of  the  northern 
superstition.  The  old  Norse  festival  of  Yule  yet 
reproduces  itself  in  modern  Christmas  festivities. 
The  theology  was  northern  in  spirit — mighty,  war- 
like, and  unspiritual.  Odin,  Frcya,  and  Thor  are 
great  creatures,  exaggerated  pictures  of  humanity. 
Among  the  twelve  gods  Odin  was  the  great  gover- 
nor or  supreme  king,  Thor  was  the  war  god — the 
thundercr,  Balder  was  the  deity  of  eloquence  and 
Njord  of  the  sea,  Frigga  was  Odin's  wife,  and 
Freya  was  the  goddess  of  love;  Lok  was  a  trickster, 
both  feared  and  hated  by  the  gods,  a  species  of 
Mephistophiles ;  while  a  demon  called  Nick  (Old 
Nick,  Nick  Nivcn)  waked  up  mischief  among  men. 
The  Norns  or  the  Fates,  who  watched  over  battle- 
fields, were  under  the  gods,  yet  in  some  points  of 
prerogative  superior  to  them.  The  gods  and  god- 
desses lived  in  perfect  conjugal  fidelity.  The 
stories  of  the  giants  need  not  to  be  told  ;  they  are 
superbly  monstrous,  like  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  system.  The  worship  of  these  beings  was 
simple,  but  the  altar  was  often  stained  with  human 
blood.  The  accounts  of  creation  were  character- 
istic. The  body  of  a  giant  called  Ymir  formed 
the  earth  ;  from  his  skull  were  made  the  heavens, 
and  his  blood  was  the  origin  of  rivers  and  seas. 
Valhalla  was  the  place  of  happiness  for  departed 
souls,  the  souls  especially  of  those  who  died  in 
combat ;  every  day  the  shades  go  out  to  battle, 
and  hew  and  hack  one  another;  a  huge  boar  is 
served  for  dinner,  and  it  is  washed  down  with 
immense  stoups  of  mead.  There  is  perpetual 
revel,  and  the  forty  gates  of  the  banqueting  hall 
can  admit  eight  hundred  guests  at  once.  This 
heaven  is  but  the  colossal  reflection  of  the  daily 


life  on  earth,  vastly  heightened  by  the  thought 
that,  while  the  revel  is  endless  and  exuberant,  it 
never  produces  satiety.  The  place  of  punishment 
was  quite  the  opposite,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Kemble  :* — "The  realm  of  Hel  was  all  that 
Waslheal  was  not — cold,  cheerless,  shadowy;  no 
stimulating  war  was  there,  from  which  the  com- 
batants desisted  with  renovated  strength  and 
glory ;  no  capacious  quaighs  of  mead  or  cups 
of  the  life-giving  wine ;  no  feast  continually 
enjoyed  and  miraculously  reproduced ;  no  songs 
nor  narratives  of  noble  deeds ;  no  expectation 
of  the  last  great  battle,  when  the  einherjar  were 
to  accompany  Allfather  to  meet  his  gigantic 
antagonists ;  no  flashing  Shieldmays  animating 
the  brave  with  their  discourse,  and  lightening  the 
hall  with  their  splendour :  "but  chill  and  ice-frost 
and  darkness ;  shadowy  realms  without  a  sun, 
without  song,  or  wine,  or  feast,  or  the  soul-inspir- 
ing company  of  heroes  glorying  in  the  great 
deeds  of  their  worldly  life." 

The  great  virtue  nourished  by  this  creed  was 
courage — a  reckless  contempt  of  life,  and  a  fierce 
enjoyment  of  it  while  it  lasted — death  on  the 
battle-field  being  the  prime  path  to  glory.  But, 
unlike  the  heathenism  of  Greece,  it  was  wholly 
unfavourable  to  peace,  order,  civilization,  and 
intellectual  progress ;  all  else  but  fighting  was 
deemed  ignoble  and  fitting  only  for  slaves. 

When  and  how  Christianity  came  into  the 
country  to  battle  with  these  Celtic  and  Saxon 
superstitions,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  old 
myth  of  St.  Rule  carrying  with  him  the  bones, 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  burying  them  in  the  spot 
on  which  was  built  a  great  cathedral  at  the  city 
called  by  his  name,  and  of  the  conversion  of 
King  Donald,  with  other  romances-  of  the  kind, 
must  be  discarded,  like  Buchanan's  list  of  legen- 
dary sovereigns,  of  whom  Donald  was  the  twenty- 
seventh.  The  mission  of  Palladius  is  also  involved 
in  obscurity.  Ninian,  often  called  St.  Ringan, 
however,  is  found  labouring  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  where  he  built  the  first  stone  church, 
Candida  casa,  at  Whithorn,  about  the  year  400; 
but  we  know  little  of  his  evangelical  labours,  and 
his  biographer  tells  many  incredible  things  about 
him.  How  the  work  was  carried  on  after  his 
death  we  are  ignorant,  and  there  is  a  long  blank 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  St.  Kentigern,  or  St. 
Mungo,  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 

*  Snxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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G01,  and  therefore  his  period  of  evangelistic 
labour  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  legends  about  his  birth  and  royal 
descent  arc  not  to  be  credited ;  indeed,  his 
biographer  lived  six  hundred  years  after  him. 
His  principal  seat  was  in  Glasgow  (though  in  the 
old  writs  and  chartularics  he  is  never  called  a 
bishop,  but  often  a  confessor),  and  the  cathedral 
reared  six  centuries  after  him  was  called  by  his 
name.  His  life,  by  Jocelyn  of  Furncss,  is  full  of 
miracles  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  saint,  who 
dwelt  on  the  Molendinar,  and  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city  contain  a  picture  of  three  of  his 
wonderful  works.  The  bird  is  a  robin  which 
belonged  to  St.  Serf,  and  which,  on  being  killed, 
came  to  life  in  St.  Mungo's  lap ;  the  fish  brought 
to  light  a  lost  ring  which  it  still  holds  in  its 
mouth  ;  and  the  tree,  taken  from  a  frozen  forest, 
grew  into  flame  from  the  breath  of  the  saint,  at  a 
time  when  his  enemies  had  extinguished  his  fire 
and  left  him  in  cold  and  darkness.  History  knows 
nothing  of  St.  Mungo's  successors  till  the  building 
of  the  cathedral  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
popish  system  was  fully  developed  in  Scotland. 
So  that  while  we  discard  the  monkish  and  mir- 
aculous legends  connected  with  the  lives  of  these 
old  saints  and  missionaries,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
their  earnest  and  self-denied  labours  among  a  wild 
and  barbarous  people  produced  some  good  results, 
restrained  many  deeds  of  violence,  kept  in  some 
check  a  lawless  and  headstrong  race,  and  taught 
them  some  of  the  useful  arts  which  tend  to 
civilization,  and  are  connected  with  moral  culture. 

Amidst  this  general  darkness  St.  Columba  stands 
out  in  comparative  light,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
order  which  he  founded  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  early  religious  history  of  Scotland. 
Still  much  obscurity  hangs  over  many  points  in 
connection  with  Columba  and  the  Culdees.  The 
ancient  chronicles  and  occasional  biographies, 
which  constitute  the  only  historical  evidence 
worthy  of  the  name,  contain  much  that  is 
manifestly  fabulous  and  unworthy  of  belief. 
Another  impediment  to  the  discovery  of  historical 
truth  about  the  Culdees,  iB  the  controversial 
spirit  in  which  so  many  investigations  have  been 
conducted ;  so  that  very  little  which  has  been 
maintained  regarding  these  Culdees  has  escaped 
question  or  denial.  Their  very  existence,  in  the 
early  age  usually  assigned  them,  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  a  fond  delusion.    Others,  again,  in 


conceding  their  early  appearance,  would  ignore 
in  them  every  peculiarity  save  their  name,  which, 
they  assert,  was  first  employed  in  comparatively 
modern  times.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that 
the  immediate  followers  of  Columba  did  not,  cither 
during  their  lifetime  or  in  the  earlier  ecclesiasti- 
cal writings,  bear  the  title  by  which  they  are  now 
generally  known.  But  there  is  no  need,  in  order 
to  establish  their  early  existence  in  the  Church, 
to  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  their  name ;  and 
it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  title  so  peculiar 
and  distinct  would  be  bestowed  on  an  early  section 
of  the  Church  whose  faith  and  practice  were  in 
all  points  identical  with  those  of  their  age. 

The  Culdees  were  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  that 
appeared  first  in  the  age  of  Columba,  and  came  in 
the  subsequent  annals,  from  certain  peculiarities  in 
their  doctrine  and  practice,  to  be  distinguished  by 
this  descriptive  title.  It  is  true  that  throughout 
other  portions  of  the  British  Isles  traces  have  been 
found  of  Culdean  institutions,  many  of  which 
cannot  have  been  established  by  the  monks  of 
Iona ;  but  it  is  quite  natural  that  similar  institu- 
tions should  be  brought  under  a  common  name, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  identify  Culdce  so  rigidly 
with  Columbite  as  to  exclude  all  others  from  the 
title. 

Columba,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Mungo,  was 
born  of  royal  parents  at  Gartan,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  about  the  year  520.  Even  in  his  boyhood 
he  had  a  passionate  love  of  learning,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  said  to  have  been  his  favourite 
study.  Subsequently  he  was  placed  under  various 
religious  teachers,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained. 
Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Glasncvin,  near  Dublin,  and  became 
so  conspicuous  for  earnest  piety  and  devotion  to 
ecclesiastical  matters,  that  his  companions  gave 
him  the  name  of  "Colum  cille,"  or  Columba  of  the 
Church,  by  which  title  he  is  still  best  known  in 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  gave  practical  and  last- 
ing evidence  of  his  missionary  spirit  and  Christian 
zeal  ha  establishing,  while  yet  a  youth,  several 
monasteries  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  one  of  which, 
Durrow,  founded  about  553,  rose  to  great  distinc- 
tion. After  this  his  biography  becomes  confused, 
and  of  his  life  we  know  little  definite  till  the  year 
563,  when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Ireland  in 
search  of  other  less  Christian  lands.  Various 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  this  sudden  depar- 
ture.   Some  imagine  that  he  sought  release,  in 
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voluntary  exile,  from  political  and  civil  feuds  in 
which  he  had  become  involved.  Others  attribute 
his  emigration  to  an  alleged  ecclesiastical  censure 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  Irish  Synod, 
founded  on  a  suspicion  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of 
personal  revenge,  instigated  some  of  the  bloody 
battles  of  that  time.  But  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  to  ascribe  his 
voyage  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  missionary  zeal; 
the  love  of  God  and  of  his  brethren  stimulating 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands,  at  that 
time  sitting  in  heathen  darkness.  Accompanied 
by  twelve  disciples,  he  set  sail  from  Derry  in  a 
currach,  the  ordinary  boat  in  Britain  at  that  period, 
and  ultimately  reached  Iona.  Failing  to  see  from 
this  island  any  part  of  the  country  they  had  left, 
they  fixed  on  it  as  a  suitable  centre  of  future 
missionary  labours.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
returning,  should  such  a  wish  arise  on  their  being 
threatened  with  opposition  and  danger,  they  buried 
the  only  means  of  transport,  their  little  wicker 
boat.  The  spot  is  carefully  preserved  by  tradition, 
and  there  is  still  shown  a  mound  which,  to  the 
eye  of  the  credulous,  may  somewhat  resemble  an 
inverted  currach.  According  to  Bede,  the  most 
reliable  authority,  Brud,  king  of  the  Picts,  who 
then  held  possession  of  the  Hebrides,  made  a  gift 
of  the  island  to  Columba,  who  immediately  set 
about  preparing  for  his  missionary  labours.  His 
first  task  was  to  build  a  monastery  and  a  church, 
both  probably  but  rude  specimens  of  architecture. 
The  great  aim  of  Columba  being  to  bring  the 
heathen  of  the  mainland  to  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
he  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  those  districts 
that  had  been  hitherto  unvisited  by  teachers.  The 
Picts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  St. 
Ninian.  and  Christianity  had  by  this  time  made 
some  progress  among  them.  The  Scots,  again,  in 
the  west  had  either  embraced  Christianity  previously 
to  their  emigration  from  Ireland,  or  had  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  teaching  of  native  missionaries.  But 
the  Picts  dwelling  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Grampians  could  not  be  otherwise  than  sunk  in 
gross  darkness,  and  they  fully  merited  the  title  of 
"  Gentile  Barbarians,"  by  which  they  were  some- 
times described. 

To  the  Christianizing  of  these  savages  Columba 
resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
order  more  easily  and  readily  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  at  once  set  out  on  a  journey  to  their 


king.  On  his  arrival  at  the  royal  palace,  near 
Inverness,  Columba  encountered  great  opposition ; 
but  a  liberal  display  of  miraculous  power,  with 
which,  according  to  their  biographers,  all  those 
early  missionaries  seem  to  have  been  gifted,  filled 
the  people  with  fear  and  wonder,  and  induced  them 
to  receive  the  holy  stranger  with  the  utmost  vener- 
ation, and  subsequently  to  accept  his  doctrine  and 
embrace  his  faith.  To  preserve  the  good  impres- 
sion which  he  had  made,  and  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  monasteries  were 
established,  and  their  cloisters  supplied  with  monks 
from  Iona.  About  thirty  years  were  spent  by  this 
venerable  missionary  in  preaching  and  teaching,  in 
founding  churches,  and  visiting  those  already  in 
existence.  In  593  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  adding  four  years  to  his  life,  and 
declaring  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  should 
be  taken  to  the  Lord.  The  year  appointed  came, 
and  Columba  waited  for  his  release  with  joy.  He 
died,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  a  little  after  mid- 
night between  the  8th  and  9th  of  June,  597.  He 
was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery, 
"  there  to  rest,"  writes  Adamnan,  his  biographer, 
"  until  in  luminous  and  eternal  brightness  he 
should  be  raised  again." 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  mere  facts  of 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.  Physically  he 
was  tall  and  handsome,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
voice  was  so  powerful  and  melodious  that  he  could 
be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  By 
his  biographer  he  is  represented  as  possessing 
great  strength  of  character  and  unswerving  per- 
severance— as  displaying  dauntless  courage  and 
fervent  zeal ;  and  his  missionary  enterprises  and  the 
dangers  he  encountered  amply  confirm  this  descrip- 
tion. In  his  personal  labours  and  in  the  training  of 
others  he  combined  unwearied  industry  with  rigid 
adherence  to  order  and  law.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  high  culture,  spending  along  with  his  disciples 
much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  copying  the  works 
of  the  ancients.  His  disposition  must  have  been 
most  amiable,  for  his  biography  is  full  of  his  kind 
deeds  and  sympathizing  words.  Such  a  man 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  his 
disciples,  and  through  them  exercise  an  influence 
on  all  succeeding;  ases.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
little  band  of  missionaries  reared  under  his  train- 
ing, did  so  much  to  turn  Scotland  from  a  state  of 
savage  heathendom  to  one  of  Christian  civilization. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  followers  in 
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doctrine  and  church  government  may  now  be 
briefly  glanced  at.  And  first,  the  name  itself  has 
originated  long  and  earnest  controversy,  and  many 
plausible  conjectures  have  been  made  about  it. 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Gaelic,  all  supply  probablo  roots, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  from  such  a  number  to 
find  the  true  one.  The  name  Culdee  may  be 
admitted  to  be  comparatively  modern,  and  if  so  it 
would  be  given  at  a  time  when  their  character  had 
become  distinctly  marked  and  widely  known.  All 
those  proposed  derivations  which  convey  a  merely 
general  meaning  must  be  rejected,  and  one  must 
be  chosen  which  contains  some  special  reference  to 
their  peculiar  mode  of  living  or  style  of  worship. 
Two  derivations  are  plausible,  the  first  being  the 
Celtic  etymon  Cuil,  a  recess  or  retreat.  This 
gives  to  Culdee  the  meaning  of  "  men  of  the 
recess,"  or  "men  of  seclusion;"  and  this  description 
is  in  harmony  with  historical  facts ;  for  these 
Culdces  were  peculiarly  men  of  seclusion,  in 
character  as  well  as  in  name.  Hence  they  fre- 
quently selected  lonely  and  uninhabited  islands 
as  their  permanent  residence  or  occasional  place 
of  retirement.  Iona  and  Lindisfarne  are  but 
two  instances  out  of  many.  They  seem  to  have 
sought  either  more  complete  seclusion  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  mainland  or  greater  safety  from  the 
violence  of  the  superstitious  people,  whose  religion 
they  had  come  to  destroy.  Another  proposed  der- 
ivation is  Kcle-Dc,  "  man  of  God,"  or  Gilla-Dc, 
"  servant  of  God  ;"  so  that  if  the  last  be  adopted, 
the  representative  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  is 
the  Celtic  term  gilly,  now  a  guide  through  the 
hills  or  a  gamekeeper's  helper. 

The  Culdces  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  emissaries  of  Rome.  These,  in  seeking  dis- 
tricts in  which  to  plant  their  religious  institu- 
tions, fixed  on  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential. 
Thus  Augustine  settled  in  Canterbury ;  Paulinus 
in  York.  The  grand  aim  of  Rome  was  as  much 
the  advancement  of  her  secular  interest,  and  the 
increase  of  her  temporal  power,  as  the  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  These  Culdces  were 
monks,  in  a  sense;  but  their  monachism  had  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  which  prevailed  on  the  Continent.  The 
object  of  an  ordinary  monkish  establishment  seems 
to  have  been  the  spiritual  advantage,  personal 
piety,  and  final  salvation  of  those  dwelling  within 
the  walls,  with  little  reference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  the  world  with- 


out. Columba  and  his  followers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  spread 
the  gospel  and  accomplish  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  and  their  retirement,  occasional  or  pro- 
longed, was  always  regarded  as  a  means  to  this 
all-important  end.  Like  other  monks,  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  but 
unlike  them,  they  did  so  that  fresh  fervour  might 
be  lent  to  their  preaching.  They  sought  spiritual 
strength  from  above  that  they  might  impart  it  to 
others.  The  institution  at  Iona  was  therefore  not 
a  mere  retreat  for  religious  recluses,  but  rather  a 
great  missionary  school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
in  which  devout  men  were  prepared,  and  from 
which  they  were  sent  forth,  for  active  Christian 
work  in  the  heart  of  the  heathen  mainland. 

The  Culdees  professed  peculiar  doctrines,  not 
recognized  by  any  other  body  of  their  time,  and 
— if  we  may  infer  by  their  absence  from  their 
creed — rejected  others  generally  received  by  the 
clergy  of  their  age.  Their  faith  and  practice 
were  purer  than  those  of  their  own  period — and 
were  more  akin  to  apostolic  times. 

The  disciples  of  Columba  inherited  from  their 
master  great  devotion  to  the  simple  word  of  God. 
They  joyfully  imparted  its  sacred  treasures  to  all 
within  their  reach.  They  strove  diligently  and 
carefully  to  embody  its  spirit  in  their  daily  lives. 
So  constantly  was  it  the  subject  of  their  study  and 
meditation,  that  they  are  represented  as  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  quote  it  as  of  supreme  authority. 
Its  grand  and  leading  doctrines  they  seem  to  have 
grasped  and  taught  with  peculiar  simplicity.  The 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  recognized  in  its 
all-sufficiency,  and  throughout  their  scanty  annals 
there  are  frequent  references  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  paid  no  deference  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  to  any  mere  human 
authority  which  can  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  Bedc 
expressly  tells  us  that  they  received  only  those 
things  that  were  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles.  This  accept- 
ance of  the  simple  teaching  of  Scripture  as  the 
highest  authority,  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
their  adoption  or  rejection  of  other  doctrines.  In 
a  measure  it  settled  their  whole  creed.  All  writers 
admit  this  distinction  between  the  Roman  and 
Culdean  theology,  and  from  this  point  the  two 
creeds  began  to  diverge,  and  in  the  subsequently  in- 
creasing separation  lou;ical  necessity  corresponded 
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with  historical  fact.  No  allusion  is  made,  for 
example,  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  nor  is 
there  any  token  of  that  undue  veneration  which 
afterwards  displayed  itself  in  the  dedication  of 
churches  to  her  name.  In  like  manner,  the  doc- 
trines of  Transubstantiation,  of  Extreme  Unction, 
and  Purgatory,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
their  theological  belief.  Of  the  worship  of  saints 
Iona  leaves  no  trace,  though  certain  reverence  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  holy  men  who  had  been 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  during  life. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  is  the  position 
of  these  clergy  with  reference  to  the  decrees  of 
Eome  regarding  celibacy.  Of  the  usages  of  Col- 
umba  and  his  disciples  we  have  no  direct  infor- 
mation. It  is  true  he  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
single  state  was  one  of  higher  honour  and  greater 
purity  than  that  of  matrimony;  but  whether  his 
followers  held  themselves  bound  to  support  this 
belief  by  their  practice  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  answered.  The  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
celibacy  was  compulsory  is  Avithout  value.  Many 
of  the  later  Culdees  were  married.  In  Ireland  and 
Wales  it  became  common  for  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  to  be  held  by  inheritance.  Is  it  not  then 
a  fair  inference  that  those  of  early  times  did  not 
differ  in  this  point  from  their  direct  successors  ? 
Had  any  such  change  taken  place,  historians  would 
have  recorded  it,  and  contrasted  it  with  previous 
practice. 

But  a  character  ecclesiastically  immaculate  or 
untaintedly  orthodox  cannot  be  fully  claimed  for 
them.  Though  their  worship  was  simpler  and 
their  creed  purer  than  that  of  their  age,  yet,  even 
at  this  early  time,  there  had  been  introduced  doc- 
trines and  practices  which,  lacking  the  warrant  of 
Scripture  or  the  sanction  of  the  apostolic  times, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  adoption  of 
others,  and  for  the  final  coalescence  of  the  Culdean 
faith  Avith  that  emanating  from  the  see  of  Eome. 
Two  of  these  were  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
the  tonsure.  In  the  biography  of  Columba  the 
sign  of  the  cross  plays  an  important  part.  Page 
after  page  records  the  Avonders  it  Avrought.  It 
conferred  healing  virtues,  overcame  opposition, 
removed  obstacles,  and  effected  all  kinds  of  marvels. 
The  tonsure  also  was  in  universal  use  in  Iona;  but 
its  semicircular  shaving  was  different  from  either 
the  Greek  or  Roman  style.  These  bore  the  names 
respectively  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  Avhile  the 
Culdean  was  called  by  Augustine  and  his  suc- 


cessors, in  derisive  contrast,  the  tonsure  of  Simon 
Magus.  The  Culdees,  however,  resolutely  resisted 
all  endeavours  to  force  them  into  compliance  with 
the  practice  of  Eome.  The  feast  of  Easter  also 
had  been  retained  by  the  early  Christians  in  room 
of  the  Passover,  but  dissensions  arose  among  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  converts  as  to  the  correct  time 
of  its  observance.  In  325  the  council  of  Nice 
tried  to  settle  all  disputes  on  the  subject;  but  a 
large  number  refused  to  comply  with  its  decisions, 
and  those  chiefly  belonged  to  the  Eastern  church. 
Thus  there  were  two  great  parties  in  the  church 
differing  in  belief  and  practice  on  this  point.  With 
neither  of  these  did  the  British  church  exactly 
agree.  A  fierce  controversy  was  the  result,  Avhich 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
when  the  Celtic  party  conformed  to  the  Eomish 
computation.  Conceding  the  above  as  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  faith  of  Eome  and  Iona, 
there  is  still  ample  proof  that  in  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline  the  Culdees  were  purer  and  more 
scriptural  in  creed  than  the  bishops  of  Eome. 

The  form  of  church  government  adopted  by  the 
Culdees  has  given  rise  to  fierce  controversy.  The 
various  writers  generally  attribute  to  these  early 
Christians  an  ecclesiastical  system  in  very  many 
points  coinciding  with  that  professed  by  themselves. 
They  discover  in  the  Culdean  church  government 
something  like  an  early  anticipation  of  their  own. 
Thus  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  have  both 
claimed  Iona  as  an  exponent  of  their  ecclesiastical 
polity.    With  neither  extreme  Avould  we  agree. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  naturally  falls 
into  two  parts: — 1.  The  ordination  of  Aidan.  2. 
The  primacy  of  Columba — a  Presbyter  abbot. 

Bede  is  the  authority  to  which  both  parties 
refer.  His  statement  is  as  follows  : — When 
Oswald,  who  had  been  converted  and  baptized  in 
Scotland,  became  king  of  Northumbria,  he  sent  to 
the  monastery  in  Iona  for  a  bishop  to  instruct 
his  subjects  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  At  first 
a  certain  Cormac  was  sent,  but  proving,  it  is  said, 
too  stern  for  the  unlearned  people,  he  was  forced 
to  return.  Aidan  was  then  selected  as  the  fit- 
test person  to  undertake  the  Avork,  being  endued 
with  singular  discretion — the  mother  of  other 
virtues.  The  historian  then  adds,  "  From  this 
island  and  monastery  Aidan  Avas  sent  when  he 
had  received  the  degree  of  the  episcopate."  The 
bishop  was  therefore  consecrated  by  presbyters,  a 
form  not  tolerated  under  episcopal  government. 
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Throughout  the  New  Testament  the  words,  pres- 
byter and  bishop,  are  frequently  used  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  same  persons.  That  two  terms 
should  be  employed  of  the  same  office  may  seem 
strange;  but  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire,  in 
fixing  titles  for  the  new  offices  in  the  Christian 
church,  to  employ  terms  already  familiar  to  both 
classes  of  converts.  Thus  "  episcopos  "  had  been 
employed  by  the  heathen  converts  as  the  title  of 
a  civil  office,  somewhat  corresponding  to  a  Chris- 
tian pastor.  The  other  title,  Elder  or  Presbyter, 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews  to  denote  the  super- 
intendent or  director  of  their  synagogue.  This 
original  equality  did  not  last  long;  there  soon  arose 
traces  of  distinction  between  them.  Presbyter 
came  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  term  of  respect 
bestowed  on  the  primitive  pastors,  while  Episcopos 
indicated  that  they  had  the  superintendence  of  a 
Christian  flock;  and  for  a  long  time  no  further 
difference  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Now,  if  we  remember  that  by  our  isolation 
ecclesiastical  changes  reached  our  shores  probably 
very  long  after  they  had  left  Rome,  it  will  not  seem 
matter  of  wonder  that  Columba  and  his  followers, 
cut  off  from  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
should  have  adopted  the  terms  with  their  primi- 
tive distinction,  and  retained  them  unchanged, 
even  after  they  had  learned  of  the  wide  gulf  that 
separated  them  from  the  faith  and  customs  of  the 
Continent.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  title  bishop  in  the  Culdean 
belief,  the  ceremony  of  ordaining  Aidan  is  freed 
from  the  presumption  and  impious  mockery  with 
which  some  have  charged  it.  The  office  was, 
indeed,  different  from  that  of  a  presbyter  in  the 
nature  of  its  work,  and  its  style  of  life  ;  but  it  was 
not  then  regarded  as  invested  with  the  superior 
powers  and  privileges  now  inseparably  connected 
with  it.  Some  have  conjectured  that  Aidan  may 
have  been  only  a  lay  monk  previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment. If  this  be  the  case,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
likely,  his  ordination  was  necessary  and  natural. 
It  seems  more  reasonable,  however,  to  admit  that 
he  was  previously  of  the  rank  of  presbyter.  But 
this  admission  does  not  involve  us  in  the  dilemma 
which  some  seem  to  think  unavoidable — either  to 
concede  "  that  this  second  ordination  was  to  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  priest,  or  to  regard  it  as 
a  ridiculous  and  most  contemptible  farce."  What 
closer  parallel  could  we  have  to  Aidan's  dedication 
to  this  missionary  work  than  the  old  apostolic 


designation,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  case 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3),  which 
could  be  neither  an  ordination  to  the  apostolic 
office,  nor  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  but  was  a 
missionary  appointment  to  a  particular  field,  made 
by  the  church  under  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Some  allusion  has  been  made  by  the  defenders 
of  Episcopacy  to  the  ordination,  nearly  a  century 
before  the  birth  of  Columba,  of  three  hundred 
bishops  by  St.  Patrick.  As  Columba  came  from 
Ireland,  it  is  averred  he  must  have  known  of  this 
appointment,  and,  if  he  did,  would  surely  follow 
in  his  church  polity  the  course  adopted  by  so  high 
authority.  But  we  fail  to  see  any  support  this 
would  giv,e  to  the  episcopal  view.  For  first,  the 
great  number  ordained,  one  to  every  church,  pre- 
cludes fhe  possibility  of  their  office  and  functions 
being  of  the  diocesan  order  ;  and  as  a  second  and 
crowning  proof,  we  have  but  to  allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  of  Pome,  the  highest  episcopal 
authority.  When  the  Culdees  came  in  after  time 
to  yield  to  its  supremacy,  it  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  validity  of  their  orders.  All  the  Celtic 
bishops  were  consecrated  anew — a  positive  ignor- 
ing of  their  former  ordination.  In  the  episcopal 
sense,  therefore,  they  were  not  bishops.  In  the 
original  Irish  church  an  office-bearer  called  the 
Coarb  was  higher  than  the  bishop — for  the  coarb 
inherited  the  temporalities,  and  if  a  man  he  dis- 
charged also  spiritual  functions.  Some  of  these 
coarbs,  however,  were  women,  and  in  Kildare  they 
were  always  women. 

The  anomalous  relation  of  bishop  and^esbytcr 
is  another  argument.  Bede  is  again  the  authority. 
His  words  are,  "  This  island  (Iona)  has  for  its 
ruler  an  abbot,  who  is  a  priest,  to  whose  direction 
all  the  province,  and  even  the  bishops,  contrary  to 
the  usual  method,  arc  subject,  according  to  the 
example  of  their  first  teacher,  who  was  not  a 
bishop,  but  a  presbyter  and  a  monk."  Now  Bede, 
let  it  be  remembered,  lived  more  than  a  century 
after  the  age  of  Columba.  By  his  day  the  distinc- 
tion between  bishop  and  presbyter  had  become 
broadly  marked  and  better  known.  In  his  eccle- 
siastical history  Bede  is  evidently  contrasting  the 
practices  of  other  countries  with  that  of  Scotland, 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  Christendom  the  bishop 
assumed  a  natural  superiority  to  the  presbyter  ;  but 
in  Iona  the  order  was  reversed,  for  those  styled 
bishops  looked  to  a  presbyter  abbot  as  their  head 
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and  primate.  There  have  been  various  ways  of 
explaining  this  anomaly.  Those  who  wish  to 
impose  on  Iona  modern  episcopal  ideas,  regard 
this  superiority,  not  as  ecclesiastical,  but  as  secular, 
or  as  restricted  to  those  bishops  who  are  supposed 
to  be  permanent  inmates  of  the  monastery,  and 
those  who  might  have  occasion  to  visit  it.  Thus 
the  superiority  is  explained  as  nothing  unusual, 
but  simply  a  condition  to  which  Ave  find  many 
modern  analogies:  for  a  bishop  holding  an  office 
in  a  university  is  in  that  capacity  subordinate  to 
the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  or,  possessing 
a  canonry  in  a  cathedral,  is  inferior  to  the  dean. 
To  this,  however,  it  maybe  answered  that  Bcdc  is 
manifestly  speaking  of  spiritual  authority,  and  the 
proposed  explanation  renders  his  words  pointless 
and  contradictory.  However  strange  the  practice 
might  seem  when  contrasted  with  the  custom  of 
other  lands,  in  Scotland  it  was  the  most  natural  in 
the  circumstances.  The  aim  of  Columba  was  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  convert  the  heathen,  not 
to  organize  a  church.  Systematic  church  govern- 
ment would  be  formed  by  him  quite  incidentally, 
as  it  would  gradually  grow  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  of  the 
age.  The  little  band  of  monks,  after  sufficient 
training,  left  one  by  one,  as  opportunity  demanded, 
the  quiet  retirement  of  the  cloister  for  the  bustle 
of  the  heathen  cities,  and  thus  became  bishops — 
the  oversight  of  a  flock  having  been  committed 
to  their  care.  What  was  more  natural  than  that, 
although  far  distant  and  in  a  sense  independent  of 
the  parent  monastery,  they  should  with  the  fondest 
regard  linger  over  the  scenes  of  their  early  educa- 
tion, and  look  with  reverential  respect  on  him 
under  whom  they  had  been  reared,  and  still 
acknowledge  him  as  their  head  and  primate? 

Dr.  M'Lauchlan's  "  Early  Scottish  Church  "  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  on  these  topics,  and 
a  German  scholar,  Dr.  Ebrard,  has  written  on  the 
Culdces  with  learning  and  discrimination  in  his 
"Hand-book  of  Church  History."  The  following 
is  his  summary  of  Culdcan  characteristics,  and  we 
think  it  borne  out  by  all  the  circumstances: — 
"The  spirit  of  the  Culdcan  church  may  suitably 
and  rightfully  be  described  as  an  evangelical  spirit, 
not  only  because  it  Avas  free  and  independent  of 
Rome,  and  when  the  papal  church  came  into  con- 
tact with  it,  always  and  obstinately  repudiated  its 
authority,  under  appeal  to  the  single  and  supreme 
authority  of  holy  Scripture,  but  above  all,  because 


in  its  inner  life  it  was  penetrated  throughout  by  the 
main  principles  of  the  evangelical  church.  The 
Culdees  read  and  understood  the  Scriptures  in 
their  original  texts  ;  wherever  they  came  they 
translated  them  orally  and  in  writing  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  explaining  them  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  exhorting  them  to  diligent  and 
regular  Bible  reading.  But  the  Scriptures  were 
more  to  them  than  a  codex  of  authoritative 
doctrines  of  faith  ;  they  were  the  living  Avord  of 
Christ.  In  the  most  earnest  manner  they  preached 
the  natural  inborn  inability  of  man  for  good, 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  justification  without 
all  merit  of  works,  the  worthlessness  especially  of 
all  mere  outward  acts,  and  the  new  birth  or  life 
in  Him  who  died  for  us.  The  sacraments  were 
regarded  by  them  as  signs  and  seals  of  the  one 
grace  in  Christ,  and  do  not  therefore  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  foreground  of  their  doctrine. 
They  administered  baptism  to  their  neophytes  only 
after  a  course  of  careful  instruction  and  sure  signs 
of  conversion,  and  they  appear  to  have  admitted 
converts  from  among  the  heathen  by  imposition  of 
hands.  Of  a  corporal  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper  they 
knew  nothing.  They  had  no  masses  for  souls — 
knew  nothing  of  purgatory  or  the  adoration  of 
saints — had  no  pictures  in  their  churches  — 
nothing  but  simple  crosses,  which  they  had  also  a 
special  liking  for  erecting  in  the  open  air ;  and  in 
divine  service  they  made  use  of  hymns  and  psalms 
in  the  vulgar  tongue." 

The  Culdean  church  was  long  a  popular  institu- 
tion ;  and  the  famous  Macbeth,  or  Macbeda,  a  man 
totally  different  in  character  from  Shakspeare's 
tragic  villain,  Avas  the  first  king  to  endow  it  Avith 
land,  making  a  grant  to  the  Culdees  of  Loch- 
leven.*  But  abuses  and  disorders  had  in  course  of 
time  crept  into  the  Culdean  establishments. 
The  Norman  influence,  and  Avith  it  popish  poAver, 
slowly  worked  its  Avay  north  into  Scotland.  The 

*  Tt  may  be  added  in  passing  that  Gruach,  wife  of  Macbeth,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Duncan,  who  in  an  aggressive  raid  on  the  territory  of  Macbeth,  the 
Maormor  of  Ross,'  was  killed  by  him  in  Bothgowan  or  in  a  smith's  hut 
near  Elgin.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  found  its  materials  in  Holin- 
sbed's  Chronicles,  but  the  Scottish  annals  now  deciphered  free  Macbeth 
from  tho  stain  of  assassination,  from  the  "splendid  infamy"  in  which 
the  poet  has  embalmed  him.  Macbeth's  wife  is  called  Regina,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  queen  in  her  own  right,  and  the  contest  in  which 
Macbeth  was  slain  was  prolonged  after  her  death  on  behalf  of  a  prince 
called  Lulach,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage.  Was  Macbeth  in  that 
case  a  vulgar  usurper?  Macbeth  was  not  killed  at  Dunsinane,  but  at 
Lumphanan  in  Aberdeenshire. — See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland 
vol.  i.  p.  369. 
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wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore  was  a  Saxon  fugitive 
from  England,  and,  as  a  devotee,  was  afterwards 
canonized  as  St.  Margaret.  The  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  popery  were  fervently  patronized  by  her 
and  her  court ;  and  a  foreign  system  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  the  older  national  faith,  was 
in  1150  finally  established  by  David,  son  of  the 
sainted  princess.  But  its  influence  never  seemed  to 
have  wholly  died  out  during  the  four  following  cen- 
turies ;  the  seed  was  cherished,  in  this  interval,  which 
suddenly  bore  fruit  in  the  Reformation  of  1560. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  church,  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  and  the  changes  consequent  upon 
that  great  event,  are  given  at  length  in  these 
volumes.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  may  in 
this  prefatory  Essay  glance  at  various  characteristic 
features  of  the  church  and  churches  in  these 
northern  realms. 

And  first  and  specially,  one  feature  of  the 
Scottish  church,  in  all  its  various  forms,  and 
throughout  the  centuries  of  its  existence,  has 
been  its  love  of  independence.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  to  the  recent  ten  years'  resolute  struggle,  of 
which  the  Disruption  of  1843,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Free  Church,  was  the  last  great  result. 
The  Relief  denomination,  which  originated  in  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Gillespie  of  Carnock  in  1752, 
was  a  protest  against  what  was  deemed  oppression 
and  denial  of  popular  right.  The  earlier  secession 
of  the  Erskines  and  their  coadjutors,  in  1732, 
was  necessitated  by  similar  convictions,  that  the 
dominant  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  were 
at  once  lax  in  regard  to  error,  and  tyrannous  and 
unconstitutional  in  enforcing  their  decrees.  The 
Reformed  Presbyterians  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
Revolution  settlement  under  William  III.,  because 
in  their  opinion  it  betrayed  to  some  extent  the 
liberties  of  the  church,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  it  in  1638  and  in  1650.  These  various  parties 
did  not  fade  away  and  disappear  on  their  leaving 
the  national  church ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
at  this  moment  for  their  adherents  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  This 
continuous  and  successful  fight  for  independence, 
for  liberty  to  manage  ecclesiastical  affairs  without 
1'oreign  control,  is  assuredly  working  on  to  realize 
the  famous  ideal  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state. 
What  was  sought  for  could  not  be  enjoyed  in  the 
Established  Church,  as  it  was  allied  to  the  state, 
and  was  and  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
the  compact.    The  modifications  of  the  law  of 


patronage  attempted  from  time  to  time  were 
also  prompted  by  the  same  desire  for  liberty, 
and  in  1874  a  bill  for  abolishing  it  was  passed 
by  the  legislature.  Thus  the  Act  of  1712  has 
been  one  prime  cause  of  the  various  secessions 
referred  to,  and  the  idea  of  spiritual  independence 
has  been  more  or  less  fully  developed  in  all  these 
struggles.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Stewarts 
the  same  impulse  burst  beyond  control,  and  the 
Covenanters  at  length,  and  as  a  last  resort,  took 
to  arms;  their  motto  being  "Christ's  crown  and 
covenant."  They  would  not  submit  to  a  form  of 
worship  imposed  upon  them  by  the  edicts  and 
bayonets  of  the  state ;  the  stool  which  Jenny 
Geddcs  threw  at  the  minister's  head  in  St.  Giles 
was  ominous  of  the  coming  strife  in  a  sudden, 
bold,  and  determined  form,  for  it  fought  with 
the  weapons  which  came  to  hand,  and  scorned 
all  submission.  The  heroes  of  the  Covenant 
would  neither  be  caressed  nor  forced  into  sub- 
mission and  compromise ;  so  that  many  of  them 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  others  perished 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  and  on  the  scaffolds 
of  the  Grassrnarket.  Civil  and  religious  liberty 
was  at  that  time  equally  in  peril,  but  thumbscrews 
and  racks,  exile  and  death,  could  not  put  down 
the  mighty  and  patriotic  insurgents. 

During  the  remoter  Reformation  epoch  a  similar 
struggle  was  ever  kept  up  with  selfish  and  greedy 
peers  and  statesmen,  and  at  length  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  became  the  charter  of  the 
Scottish  church.  The  brave  men  of  the  age  did 
not  tremble  though  king,  court,  and  parliament 
frowned  upon  them,  though  sometimes  they  were 
overborne  when  these  higher  powers  were  united 
against  them.  The  famous  Assembly  of  Perth, 
in  August,  1618,  may  suffice  for  an  example. 
The  meeting  was  packed,  the  royal  authority 
was  unsparingly  employed,  and  the  following 
five  articles,  very  repugnant  to  the  people,  were 
sanctioned,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  re- 
monstrance:— 1.  That  the  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  should  be  received  kneeling. 
2.  That  it  might  be  administered  in  private  to 
the  sick.  3.  That  baptism  might  be  administered 
at  home,  when  the  infant  could  not  conveniently 
be  brought  to  the  church.  4.  That  all  children 
of  eight  years  of  age  should  be  brought  to  the 
bishop  on  his  visitation,  to  be  questioned  as  to 
their  knowledge,  and  to  receive  his  blessing. 
5.  That  the  days  commemorative  of  Christ's 
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birth,  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost's  descent,  should  be  devoutly 
observed.  But  resistance  to  these  enactments  was 
immediate,  continuous,  and  strong;  and  many 
who  would  not  conform  were  summoned  before 
the  church  courts,  as  the  Records  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  St.  Andrews  abundantly  testify.  Thus, 
under  the  date  April  6,  1619,  in  the  entry  of  the 
"Trial  of  the  Exercises,  are  given  some  of  the 
excuses  of  the  '  brethren  who  have  not  kept  ye 
order  in  celebrating  the  holie  communion  pre- 
scribed by  the  laitt  General  Assemblie  at  Perth.'" 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  minute  as 
to  the  exercise  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews : 
"  Mr  Win.  Erskine  has  not  conformed,  not  from 
contempt,  but  conscience  not  resolved.  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray,  not  fully  resolved,  has  not  conformed. 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  has  not  given  the 
communion  according  to  the  prescribed  order ; 
not  from  contempt,  but  is  not  fully  persuaded 
of  the  lawfulness  thereof.  He  is  exhorted  to 
stryve  to  obedience  and  conformity.  Mr.  Jo. 
Fowet  has  not  celebrated  the  communion,  because 
in  this  season  he  cannot  have  his  people  com- 
modiously  examined,  because  the  greatest  part  are 
traders  by  sea.  Mr.  James  Cunningham  is  to 
celebrate  the  communion  next  Sabbath  accord- 
ing to  the  order.  Dr.  David  Barclay,  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  gravely  rebuked  for  his 
non-concurrence  in  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion, according  to  his  office  in  the  ministry 
then  required.  Dr.  Glaidstones,  D.  Bruce,  Mr. 
George  Mairtin,  Mr.  John  Rutherford,  Mr.  Simeon 
Davie,  have  kept  the  prescribed  order.  Mr.  Dav. 
Merino  has  not  celebrated  the  communion  as  yet, 
because  he  could  not  have  the  elements."  (It 
appears  that  only  six  in  St.  Andrews  presbytery 
had  conformed.)  "  In  Cupar  presbytery,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bennet,  elder,  has  not  celebrated,  con- 
form to  the  prescribed  order,  because  the  maist 
part  of  his  people  were  not  disposed  to  receive 
it.  Mr.  Thos.  Douglas  gave  the  elements  with 
his  awin  hand  to  all  the  people,  but  not  kneeling, 
because  they  were  otherwise  inclined."  On  the 
25th  April,  1620— "  Foralsmeikil  as  Mr.  Wim 
Wishart,  minister,  Fcttercairn ;  Mr  Dav.  Mitchell, 
Garvoch ;  Mr.  Jo.  Fowet,  Newburn ;  Mr.  Dav. 
Anderson,  Ballangric;  Mr.  Jo.  Chalmer,  Auch- 
terdirray ;  Mr.  Ro.  Rock,  Innerkeithing ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Nairn,  Dysart;  Mr.  Rob.  Murray,  Methven; 
and  Mr.  Jo.  Gillespie,  Kirkaldic,  have  not  given 


obedience  to  ye  Acts  of  ye  Assemblie  at  Perth, 
it  was  ordained  that  such  as  do  not  conform 
before  Whitsunday  shall  be  summarily  deprived 
of  their  ministerie.  Mr.  Thos.  Hog,  minister, 
Dysart,  having  been  summoned  before  the  arch- 
bishop and  synod,  and  often  called,  did  not 
compeir,  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  ministerie 
for  his  disobedience  to  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assemblie  at  Perth,  and  other  causes."  Thus 
the  power  of  the  court  and  the  bishops  grew  for 
a  season,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people  grew 
in  proportion,  till  at  length  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  was  drawn  up  and  subscribed  in 
1643.  Adherence  to  this  instrument  bound  the 
nation  together,  and  gave  it  tenacity  and  power 
during  the  civil  outbreak.  No  wonder  that  the 
Covenant,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  royalism 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  was  in  1661,  or  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  in  London. 

Many  personal  traits  of  character  which  have 
been  preserved  might  be  given  in  illustration  of 
those  remarks,  for  the  individuals  referred  to  were 
in  spirit  and  audacity  representatives  of  their 
nation.  Every  one  knows  the  rather  rough  inter* 
views  of  Knox  with  Queen  Mary  ;  and  Andrew 
Melville,  his  great  successor,  was  not  inferior  in 
freely  speaking  to  her  royal  son.  In  a  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly  in  1582,  he  declaimed 
fiercely  against  the  "  bludie  gullie "  of  absolute 
power,  for  he  had  done  his  public  duty  in  defiance 
of  a  royal  message  to  desist.  At  an  interview  with 
the  Regent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  great  man, 
biting  the  head  of  his  staff,  said  bitterly — "  There 
will  never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till  half  a 
dozen  of  you  be  hanged  or  banished  the  country." 
— "  Tush,  Sir,"  replied  Melville,  "  threaten  your 
courtiers  after  that  manner.  It  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the  ground.  The 
earth  is  the  Lord's.  Patria  est  ubicunque  est  bene. 
I  have  been  ready  to  give  my  life  where  it  would 
not  have  been  half  so  well  wared,*  at  the  pleasure 
of  my  God.  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  ten 
years,  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  glorified:  it 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  hang  or  exile  his 
truth."  f  At  a  later  period,  during  an  interview 
with  King  James,  and  when  his  Majesty  tried  to 

*  Expended. 

f  Melville's  Diary,  p.  52.  Referring  to  Morton's  threats  against 
him,  his  nephew  says — "  Manie  siclyk  heshe  hard,  and  far  ma  reported 
in  mair  ferfull  form,  hot  for  all  never  jarged  a  jot  ather  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cause,  or  forme  of  proCe'uling  tharin." 
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silence  him,  he  took  hold  of  the  king's  sleeve,  and 
calling  him  "  God's  silly  vassal,"  forced  him  to 
listen  to  those  startling  words — "  Sir,  we  will 
always  humbly  reverence  your  Majesty  in  public; 
but  since  we  have  this  occasion  to  be  with  your 
Majesty  in  private,  and  since  you  are  brought  in 
extreme  danger  both  of  your  life  and  crown,  and 
along  with  you  the  country  and  the  church  of  God 
are  like  to  go  to  wreck,  for  not  telling  you  the 
truth  and  giving  you  faithful  counsel,  we  must 
discharge  our  duty,  or  else  be  traitors  both  to 
Christ  and  you.  Therefore,  Sir,  as  diverse  times 
before  I  have  told  you,  so  now  again  I  must  tell 
you,  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland;  there  is  King  James  the  head  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  there  is  Christ  Jesus  the  King 
of  the  church,  whose  subject  James  the  Sixth  is, 
and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord, 
nor  a  head,  but  a  member.  Sir,  those  whom  Christ 
has  called  and  commanded  to  watch  over  his 
church,  have  power  and  authority  from  him  to 
govern  his  spiritual  kingdom  both  jointly  and 
severally;  the  which  no  Christian  king  or  prince 
should  control  and  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist; 
otherwise  they  are  not  faithful  subjects  of  Christ 
and  members  of  his  church.  We  will  yield  to  you 
your  place,  and  give  you  all  due  obedience;  but 
again  I  say,  you  are  not  the  head  of  the  church: 
you  cannot  give  us  that  eternal  life  which  we  seek 
for  even  in  this  world,  and  you  cannot  deprive  us 
of  it.  Permit  us,  then,  freely  to  meet  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  that 
church  of  which  you  are  the  chief  member.  Sir, 
when  you  were  in  your  swaddling-clothes,  Christ 
Jesus  reigned  freely  in  this  land,  in  spite  of  all  his 
enemies:  his  officers  and  ministers  convened  and 
assembled  for  the  ruling  and  welfare  of  his  church, 
which  was  ever  for  your  welfare,  defence,  and  pre- 
servation, when  these  same  enemies  were  seeking 
your  destruction  and  cutting  off.  Their  assemblies 
since  that  time  continually  have  been  terrible  to 
these  enemies,  and  most  steadable  to  you,"  &c. 

Every  one  knows  the  noble  and  brave  words 
which  Alexander  Henderson  spoke  as  the  modera- 
tor of  the  famous  Assembly,  held  in  Glasgow 
in  1638.  The  Assembly  nullified  the  acts  of 
six  previous  assemblies,  and  by  it  two  archbishops 
and  six  bishops  were  excommunicated,  four  de- 
posed, and  two  suspended.  Often  in  such  times  of 
oppression  and  daring  resistance  to  it,  the  Scottish 
humour  flashed  out.   King  James  was  particularly 


incensed  at  James  Cathkin,  a  bookseller  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  apprehended  in  London,  in  1019, 
on  the  charge  of  having  circulated  Caldcrwood's 
treatise  against  the  Perth  articles,  and  was  brought 
before  Lis  Majesty,  when  the  following  conver- 
sation then  took  place.  His  Majesty  asked  him 
where  he  dwelt?  He  replied,  "  If  it  please  your 
Majestic,  I  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  dwells  in 
Edinburgh. 

"  What  religion  are  you  of?"  asked  the  king. 
"  Of  the  religion  your  Majestic  professes,"  said 
Cathkin. 

This  was  too  much  for  his  Majesty,  who  ex- 
claimed, with  a  tremendous  oath,  "  You  are  none 
of  my  religion !  you  are"  a  recusant — you  go  not 
to  the  church  ! " 

"  If  it  please  your  Majestic,  I  go  to  the  church," 
said  Cathkin.' 

"Were  you  there  on  Christmas  day?" 

"  No." 

"  And  why  were  you  not  there?" 

Cathkin  replied,  that  holidays  had  been  "casten 
out  of  the  kirk;"  and  ventured  to  hint,  that  l;  it 
had  been  good  if  our  ministers  had  acquainted  the 
session  of  the  kirk  before  they  had  brought  in 
these  novelties  upon  us." 

"  Plagues  on  you  and  the  session  of  your  kirk 
baith  !"  said  the  king.  "When  I  was  in  Scotland, 
I  kceped  Yoole  and  Pasch*  in  spite  of  all  your 
hearts ;  and  "  added  he,  pointing  to  Cathkin,  who 
was  on  his  knees  before  him,  "  see,  my  lords,  these 
people  will  kneel  to  me,  and  will  not  kneel  to 
God."  As  another  example  may  be  cited  David 
Fergusson  of  Dunfermline,  a  "merric  wise  man," 
now  the  oldest  minister  of  the  church,  having 
been  one  of  the  six  who  had  been  appointed  to 
plant  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  King 
James,  who  resided  frequently  at  Dunfermline, 
used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  his  conversation. 
Having  once  asked  him,  how  it  happened  that, 
of  all  other  houses,  that  of  the  master  of  Gray, 
who  was  a  papist,  should  have  been  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  during  the  night?  "Why,"  said  Fer- 
gusson, "please  your  Majesty,  why  should  not 
the  deevil  be  allowed  to  rock  his  awn  bairns?" 
"David,"  said  James  to  him  one  day,  "  why  may 
not  I  have  bishops  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  they 
have  in  England?"  "  Yea,  sire,"  replied  Fergusson, 
"  ye  may  have  bishops  here ;  but  remember,  yc 
must  make  us  all  bishops,  else  will  yc  never  con- 
*  Christmas  and  Gastcn 
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tent  us.  For  if  ye  set  up  ten'  or  twelve  louns 
over  honest  men's  heads,  and  give  them  more 
thousands  to  misspend  than  honest  men  have 
hundreds  or  scores,  we  will  never  all  be  content. 
We  are  Paul's  bishops,  sire — Christ's  bishops ; 
haud  us  as  we  are."  To  this  his  Majesty  replied 
by  uttering  a  profane  oath.  "  Sire,"  said  the  min- 
ister, "  ban  not."  * 

Another  instance  may  be  noted,  as  showing 
that  the  women  of  those  days  were  not  in  courage 
inferior  to  the  men.  The  famous  John  Welch,  of 
whose  fortitude  and  fidelity  King  James  stood  in 
awe,  had  returned  in  his  last  days  from  his  exile 
to  London,  and  wished  to  go  north  to  his  native 
air  of  Scotland.  His  wife,  a  daughter  worthy 
of  her  father,  went  to  court  in  order  to  present  the 
request,  when  the  following  colloquy  took  place : — 
"  His  Majesty  asked  her  who  was  her  father.  She 
replied,  'John  Knox.' — 'Knox  and  Welch!'  ex- 
claimed he ;  '  the  devil  never  made  such  a  match 
as  that.' — '  It's  right  like,  sir,'  said  she,  '  for  we 
never  speiredf  his  advice.'  He  asked  her  how 
many  children  her  father  had  left,  and  if  they 
were  lads  or  lasses.  She  said  three,  and  they  were 
all  lasses.  'God  be  thanked!'  cried  the  king, 
lifting  up  both  his  hands :  '  for  an  they  had  been 
three  lads,  I  had  never  bruikedj  my  three  king- 
doms in  peace.'  She  again  urged  her  request, 
that  he  would  give  her  husband  his  native  air. 
'  Give  him  his  native  air !'  replied  the  king;  '  give 
him  the  devil ! ' — '  Give  that  to  your  hungry 
courtiers,'  said  she,  offended  at  his  profaneness. 
He  told  her  at  last,  that  if  she  would  persuade 
her  husband  to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would 
allow  him  to  return  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Welch, 
lifting  up  her  apron,  and  holding  it  towards  the 
king,  replied,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  father, 
'Please  your  Majesty,  Pd  rather  kep||  his  head 
there.' "  § 

Take  the  following  as  a  last  specimen.  In  the 
days  of  episcopal  domination,  a  curate  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  mortified  at  the  thinness  of  his  audi- 
ence, sent  a  message  to  the  women,  that  if  they 
did  not  appear  at  the  church  next  day,  he  would 
inform  against  them.  The  women  obeyed  the' 
mandate,  but  each  came  with  a  child  in  her  arms  ! 
and  the  curate  had  not  long  proceeded  in  his 
service,  when  first  one  child  began  to  cry,  then 

*  Sivear  not.    Row's  Hist.  pp.  40,  314. 
f  Asked.    %  Enjoyed.    ||  Receive.    §  M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  271,  274. 


another,  till  the  whole  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  drowned  in  a 
universal  squall.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  stormed 
and  cursed  at  the  women;  they  told  him  it  was 
his  own  fault,  and  that  they  could,  on  no  account, 
leave  their  children  at  home* 

But  even  at  an  earlier  date,  and  in  the  old 
popish  times,  the  same  love  of  independence  again 
and  again  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  Scottish  church  was  often  laid  under  ex- 
communication for  its  non-compliance  with  papal 
edicts,  and  was  again  and  again  assaulted  from 
England — the  archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury 
claiming  the  right  to  consecrate  in  Scotland. 
On  the  death  of  Turgot  in  1115,  Eadmer,  a  monk 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  by 
King  Alexander  to  succeed  him  in  his  bishopric, 
and  Eadmer  looked  to  Canterbury  for  his  con- 
secration. The  Scottish  king  was  at  once  filled 
with  fury  at  the  proposal,  and  the  advice  to 
Eadmer  from  various  parties  he  consulted  was — 
"  If,  as  a  son  of  peace,  you  seek  peace,  you  must 
seek  it  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland."  Eadmer, 
terrified  at  the  tempest  raised  about  him,  resigned 
his  claim.  A  little  after  the  same  period  the  tur- 
bulent Thurstan  of  York  demanded  canonical 
obedience  from  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  but  was 
steadily  refused.  In  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV., 
Koger,  archbishop  of  York,  having  obtained  a 
legate's  power  over  Scotland,  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy  at  Norham.  Some  of  them 
obeyed,  but  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  got  from 
him  a  bull  granting  exemption.  In  1176,  at  a 
council  held  at  Northampton  under  the  Pope's 
cardinal  legate,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
King  Henry  and  the  Scottish  King  William  the 
Lion,  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  resolute  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  Scottish  clergy  to  submit 
to  the  English  hierarchy;  but  it  was  stoutly 
opposed,  and  a  young  canon,  named  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray, is  said  to  have  spoken  on  that  occasion  as 
follows: — "The  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  he, 
"  ever  since  the  faith  of  Christ  was  embraced  in 
that  kingdom,  has  been  a  free  and  independent 
church,  subject  to  none  but  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
whose  authority  we  refuse  not  to  acknowledge. 
To  admit  any  other  for  our  metropolitan,  especially 
the  archbishop  of  York,  we  neither  can  nor  will ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  present  peace,  which  we 
wish  may  long  continue,  wars  may  break  out 

*  Wodrow's  Analecta,  MS. 
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betwbct  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and  if  it  should  fall 
out  so,  neither  would  he  be  able  to  discharge  any 
duty  among  us,  nor  could  we  safely  and  without 
suspicion  resort  to  him.  For  the  controversies 
which  you,  my  lord  cardinal,  say  may  arise 
amongst  ourselves,  we  have  learned  and  wise  pre- 
lates who  can  determine  them ;  and  if  they  should 
be  deficient  in  their  duties,  we  have  a  good  and 
religious  king,  who  is  able  to  keep  all  things  in 
order,  so  that  we  have  no  need  of  any  stranger 
being  set  over  us.  And  I  cannot  think  that  either 
his  Holiness  has  forgotten,  or  that  you  who  are  his 
legate  can  be  ignorant  of  the  exemption  granted 
unto  Malcolm,  our  last  king — since  the  grant  of 
which  we  have  done  nothing  to  make  us  unworthy 
of  the  favour.  Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Scottish  Church,  we  do  humbly  entreat  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties,  and  that  we  be  not 
brought  under  subjection  to  our  enemies."  In 
the  year  1178  another  dispute  arose  about  a 
presentation  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews  ;  the  king 
opposed  the  presentee,  but  the  Pope  favoured  him, 
and  his  legate  consecrated  him  at  Holyrood,  where- 
upon the  Scottish  sovereign  banished  the  presentee 
and  all  his  coadjutors  from  the  kingdom,  and  put 
his  own  creature  into  the  bishopric.  The  result 
was  that  the  king  was  excommunicated.  To  rid 
the  church  of  this  perpetual  invasion  of  its  rights, 
Clement  III.,  in  1181,  issued  the  following  bull  : 
— "  That  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  daughter  of 
Rome  by  special  grace,  and  immediately  subject  to 
her  ;  that  the  Pope  alone,  or  his  legate  a  latere, 
should  have  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of  inter- 
diction or  excommunication  ;  that  none  should  be 
capable  of  exercising  the  office  of  legate  except  a 
Scottish  subject  or  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College 
of  Cardinals  ;  and  that  no  appeal  concerning  bene- 
fices should  lie  out  of  Scotland  unless  to  the  Court 
of  Rome."  An  excommunication  was  laid  on 
Alexander  II.  and  his  nobility,  in  1214,  on 
account  of  a  war  with  England.  In  1230  Alex- 
ander, on  invitation,  went  to  York,  to  feast  with 
Henry  III.  and  the  papal  legate.  The  legate 
quietly  hinted  at  a  proposed  journey  into  Scotland. 
"  I  have  never,"  shouted  the  Scottish  monarch, 
"  seen  a  legate  in  my  dominions,  and  as  long  as  I 
live  I  never  will."  Another  legate  attempted  to 
raise  money  in  Scotland,  but  Alexander  III.  firmly 
withstood  him  ;  and  when,  two  years  afterwards, 
he  summoned  an  ecclesiastical  convocation  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  the  Scottisli  clergy  went,  but  only 
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to  protest  against  his  authority.  Immediately  after 
a  council  was  called  at  Perth  ;  a  Scottish  bishop 
presided  ;  and  canons  were  agreed  to  appointing 
such  a  meeting  to  be  held  annually — an  arrange- 
ment which  continued  in  force  down  to  the 
Reformation.  There  was  thus  a  species  of  freedom 
from  ecclesiastical  bondage,  a  kicking,  at  least, 
against  the  pricks.  It  showed  itself  when  Bruce 
took  the  field  against  the  English  power  ;  and 
several  of  the  prelates  patriotically  took  his  part. 
The  bishop  of  Moray  affirmed  that  to  fight  under 
Bruce  was  more  meritorious  than  to  join  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens.  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
absolved  him  in  the  cathedral  from  the  profanity 
of  killing  Comyn  in  the  Greyfriars'  church  in 
Dumfries  ;  and  some  timber  which  King  Edward 
had  given  him  to  erect  a  tower  to  his  church, 
the  same  prelate  sent  to  Kirkintilloch  to  make 
catapults,  in  order  to  batter  down  a  peel  which 
was  held  by  the  English.  Lamberton,  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  befriended  the  liberator  when  under 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  abbot  of  Inch- 
affray  officiated  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn  ;  and 
the  clergy  in  council  assembled  issued  an  address 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  took  Bruce  for 
their  rightful  sovereign  and  lord,  and  had  done 
him  homage.  Wishart  and  Lamberton  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  for  their  patriotic  ardour,  and 
probably  but  for  their  ecclesiastical  position  would 
have  been  ignominiously  executed.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  too,  that  the  first  of  the  Stewarts,  and 
the  best  of  them,  had  an  edict  passed,  ordaining 
that  no  clergyman  should  go  to  Rome  and  receive 
any  preferment  from  the  Pope.  His  first  Parlia- 
ment enacted  as  its  first  edict  thus — "  In  the  first 
place,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  halie  kirk,  it  is 
statute  and  ordained  that  the  halie  kirk  joyes  and 
bruikis,  and  the  ministers  of  it,  their  auld  pri- 
vileges and  frcedomes."  The  second  Stewart 
followed  in  his  footsteps  ;  and  a  council  at  Perth 
declared  that  by  "  the  old  law  and  custom  of 
Scotland  the  presentation  to  vacant  benefices  in  a 
vacant  bishopric  belonged  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to 
the  Crown."  Those  examples  may  show  that  the 
clergy  of  those  times  made,  as  a  whole,  common 
cause  with  the  Scottish  patriots,  loved  the  freedom 
of  their  country,  and,  according  to  the  light  they 
had,  maintained  the  independence  of  the  church. 

And  yet  there  was  a  sad  inconsistency  in  the 
midst  of  these  patriotic  struggles  for  freedom  ;  for 
no  small  portion  of  the  native  population  was  held 
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in  slavery,  not  only  by  the  nobility  and  land- 
holders, but  also  by  the  church  itself.  The  old 
church  not  only  raised  no  protest  against  slavery, 
but  sanctioned  servitude,  and  profited  by  it.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  freedom  of  slaves  was 
secured  by  the  purchase  of  them.  Thus  Innes  says 
— "  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  grange,  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  was  the  carl,  bond,  serf,  or  villein,  who 
was  transferred  like  the  land  on  which  he  laboured, 
and  who  might  be  caught  and  brought  back  if 
he  attempted  to  escape,  like  a  stray  ox  or  sheep. 
Their  legal  name  of  nativus,  or  neyf,  which  I  have 
not  found  but  in  Britain,  seems  to  point  to  their 
origin  in  the  native  race,  the  original  possessors 
of  the  soil.  Earl  Waldev,  of  Dunbar,  in  a  deed  of 
four  lines,  made  over  a  whole  tribe  to  the  abbot 
of  Kelso — '  I  give  and  confirm  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Kelso,  Halden,  and  his  brother  William, 
and  all  their  children  and  all  their  descendants.' 
Another  later  benefactor  of  the  abbey,  after  con- 
veying lands  in  Gordun  (by  a  boundary  so  plain 
that  it  must  be  still  easily  traced  at  the  distance  of 
five  centuries),  throws  into  the  bargain  two  crofts, 
occupied  by  Adam  of  the  Hog,  and  William,  son 
of  Lethe,  '  and  Adam  of  the  Hog  himself,  my 
native,  with  all  his  following,'  with  pasture  in  the 
mains  for  forty  beasts,  with  all  their  followers  of 
one  year,  &c. ;  and  then  he  warrants  to  the  abbey, 
'  the  said  lands,  meadows,  men,  and  pastures.' 
Richard  de  Morvil  the  constable  sold  to  Henry 
St.  Clair,  Edmund,  the  son  of  Bonda,  and  Gille- 
michel,  his  brother,  and  their  sons  and  daughters, 
and  all  their  progeny,  for  the  sum  of  three  merks ; 
but  on  this  condition,  that  if  they  leave  St.  Clair 
by  his  consent,  they  shall  not  pass  to  the  lordship 
of  any  other  lord,  nor  to  any  other  lord  or  land 
than  De  Morvil.  In  the  Register  of  Dunfermline 
are  numerous  'genealogies,'  or  stud  books,  for 
enabling  the  lord  to  trace  and  reclaim  his  stock  of 
serfs  by  descent.  It  is  observable  that  most  of 
them  are  of  Celtic  names.  We  learn  something  of 
the  price  of  the  serf  from  the  efforts  which  were 
made  by  the  church  for  his  manumission.  Their 
own  people  were  evidently  in  progress  of  eman- 
cipation at  the  period  of  the  rental  I  have  been  quot- 
ing from.  The  stipulation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  service  implies  that  the  rest  was  free.  But 
when  the  church  wished  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  others,  it  was  necessary  first  to  purchase  them. 
A  dam  de  Prendergest  sold  to  the  almoner  of  Cold- 
ingham,  Stephen  Fitz  Waldev,  with  his  following 


and  goods.  In  1247  Patrick  de  Prendergest, 
burgess  of  Berwick,  \  ought  the  freedom  of  Renal- 
dus,  a  slave,  with  his  whole  following,  for  twenty 
merks  sterling.  This  is  a  remarkable  transac- 
ion  ;  for  Patrick,  the  burgess,  had  formerly  been  a 
slave,  or  at  least  a  native,  and  obtained  his  liberty 
through  the  house  of  Coldingham  ;  but  what  is 
more  curious,  Reynald,  who  was  thus  emancipated 
for  a  sum  of  money,  is  styled  in  the  charter  pre- 
positus,  meaning,  no  doubt,  alderman  or  bailie  of 
the  town  of  Berwick ;  and  that  accounts  for  the 
greatness  of  his  price  ;  for  about  the  same  time  the 
Abbey  of  Coldingham  purchased  the  freedom  of 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Elwald,  and  all  his  posterity, 
for  the  price  of  three  merks  ;  of  Roger  Fitz  Walter 
and  all  his  posterity  for  two  merks  ;  and  Eustace 
of  Newbigging  sold  to  the  prior  of  Coldingham 
the  freedom  of  William  of  Newbigging,  and  Brun- 
hild his  wife,  and  Walter  and  Mabil  their  children, 
and  all  their  issue,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings. 
These  are  instances  of  purchased  emancipation."* 
Cunningham  observes — "In  the  year  1178  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  makes  a  grant  of  Gillandrean 
Mucsuthen  and  his  children  to  the  monks  of 
Dunfermline.  In  1258  Malise,  earl  of  Strathern, 
bestowed  upon  the  monks  of  Inchaffray,  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms,  Gilmory  Gillendes,  at  Kenmore, 
oh  the  day  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  same,  in  the  same  year,  bestowed 
upon  the  same  religious  house  John  Starnes,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of  Thore,  with  his 
whole  property  and  children  ;  for  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  the  souls  of  his  predecessors,  and 
the  souls  of  his  successors  for  ever."f 

The  Scottish  church,  papal  and  presbyterian, 
has  been  characterized  by  its  desire  to  promote 
education.  There  must  have  been  in  the  olden 
period  great  ignorance  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
barbarism.  The  great  majority  of  the  common 
people  were  illiterate  to  the  last  degree,  but  a  better 
schooling  began  to  be  coveted  for  the  upper  classes. 
The  church  at  length  took  an  interest  in  this 
higher  education,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Bishop 
Turnbull.  The  university  of  St.  Andrews  was 
founded  in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw;  and  two 
years  later,  on  petition  of  James  I.,  a  papal  bull 
of  Pope  Benedict  XII.  formally  sanctioned  it.  Of 
its  three  colleges  St.  Salvador's  was  founded  in 
1455,  under  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Kennedy ; 

*  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  141. 
t  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  15G. 
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St.  Leonard's  in  1512,  and  St.  Mary's  in  1537. 
A  papal  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  in  1451  authorized 
the  erection  of  a  studium  generale  at  Glasgow,  the 
t)lace  being  selected,  according  to  the  papal  docu- 
ment, "  by  reason  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
the  2>lcnty  of  victuals,  and  of  everything  necessary 
for  the  use  of  man ;"  the  university  of  Bologna 
being  the  pattern,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
being  the  chancellor.  James  II.,  by  his  royal 
letters,  "  took  under  his  firm  peace,  protection, 
and  safeguard,  all  and  every  the  rector,  deans  of 
faculty,  procurators  of  nations,  regents,  masters, 
and  scholars,  in  the  aforesaid  university,  and  ex- 
empted them,  together  with  the  beadles,  writers, 
stationers,  parchment-makers,  and  students,  from 
all  tributes,  services,  exactions,  taxations,  collec- 
tions, watchings,  wardings,  and  all  dues  whatsoever 
imposed  within  the  kingdom,  or  to  be  imposed."  * 
The  students  ate  at  a  common  table,  and  at  nine 
at  night  the  gates  of  the  college  were  shut.  In  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  Bishop  Elphinston  procured 
a  bull  from  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1494,  for  the 
erection  of  a  studium  generate  at  Aberdeen;  and  a 
royal  charter  of  James  IV.,  in  1497,  sanctioned 
a  college  in  the  university,  and  a  division  of 
revenues.  In  an  application  to  the  pope  for  a  bull 
the  king  made  the  following  statement: — "The 
inhabitants,"  he  says,  "are  ignorant  of  letters, 
and  almost  uncivilized;  there  are  no  persons  to  be 
found  fit  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  people, 
or  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church; 
and,  besides,  the  country  is  so  intersected  with 
mountains  and  arms  of  the  sea,  so  distant  from 
universities  already  erected,  and  the  roads  so  dan- 
gerous, that  the  youth  have  not  access  to  the  benefit 
of  education  in  those  seminaries.  But  the  city  of 
Old  Aberdeen  is  situated  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  highland  country  and  northern  islands, 
enjoys  an  excellent  temperature  of  air,  abundance 
of  provisions,  and  the  conveniency  of  habitation, 
and  of  everything  necessary  for  human  life."  The 
university  of  Edinburgh  originated  in  a  request 
made  by  Reid,  bishop  of  Orkney,  in  1558,  was 
founded  by  James  VI.  in  1582,  and  its  titles  and 
immunities  were  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1621.  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen,  was  founded  in  1593,  under  a  parliamentary 
charter  by  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal.  These 
universities  taught  canon  law  and  civil  law,  arts, 

*  Origincs — Glasgow.  In  this  document  James  calls  the  university 
-  -"Alma  Universitaa  Glasgucusis,  filia  nostra  dilecta." 


and  theology.  The  erection  of  such  colleges  was 
a  hopeful  sign  of  progress  in  a  kingdom  so  small 
and  poor  as  Scotland.  Men  had  ceased  to  build 
cathedrals,  the  rage  and  fashion  of  former  years; 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  at  least,  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity 
of  the  age ;  and  the  church  was  unconsciously  pre- 
paring the  crisis  through  which  it  passed  at  the 
Reformation.  Growing  abuses  would  not  stand 
the  light,  and  the  Scriptures  were  attracting  some 
attention.  As  it  was  resolved  that  the  colleges 
should  do  the  work  assigned  them,  a  compulsory 
system  was  established,  and  the  fifth  Parliament  of 
James  IV.  made  the  following  enactment: — "It 
is  statute  and  ordained  throw  all  the  realme,  that 
all  the  barronnes  and  freehaldcrs  that  are  of  sub- 
stance put  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the 
schule,  fra  they  be  six  or  nine  zeires  of  age,  and 
till  remaine  at  the  grammar-schules,  quhill  they 
be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfite  Latin; 
and  thereafter  to  remaine  three  zeires  at  the  schules 
of  art  and  jure,  swa  that  they  have  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  laws.  Throw  the  quhilks 
justice  may  remaine  universally  throw  all  the 
realme  ;  swa  that  they  that  are  Sheriffes  or 
Judges  Ordinares,  under  the  Kingis  Hienesse, 
may  have  knowledge  to  do  justice,  that  the  puir 
people  suld  have  na  neede  to  seek  our  Soveraine 
Lordis  Principal  Auditour  for  ilk  small  injurie. 
And  quhat  barronne  or  freehalder  of  substance 
that  holdes  not  his  sonne  at  the  schule  as  guid  is, 
havand  na  lauchfull  essoinzie,  but  failzies  herein, 
fra  knowledge  may  be  gotten  thereof,  he  shall  pay 
to  the  king  the  summe  of  twentie  pound."  But 
young  men  of  a  lower  rank  began  early  to  attend 
the  universities,  not  a  few  of  whom,  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  having  no  means  of  ob- 
taining a  maintenance,  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
begging.  It  sounds  odd  to  hear  of  university 
students  going  about  and  asking  alms,  and  the 
privilege,  if  privilege  it  was,  not  a  few  seem  to 
have  abused.  An  Act  of  the  legislature  was 
needed  to  create  some  reform  in  this  sphere,  and 
a  Parliament  of  James  VI.  adjudges  punishment 
to  strolling  beggars,  jugglers,  gipsies,  "  and  all 
vagabond  scholars  of  the  universities  of  St. 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  not  licensed 
by  the  Rector  and  Dean  of  Faculty  to  ask  alms." 

These  universities,  through  many  changes,  still 
maintain  their  pre-eminence.  Though  originated 
by  the  church,  and  long  allied  to  it,  they  have  for 
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centuries  given  an  unsectarian  education  to  all 
comers,  and  now  tests  being  abolished,  any  one, 
without  respect  to  denomination  or  creed,  may  fill 
a  professorial  chair.  All  the  great  religious  bodies 
in  Scotland  secure  that  their  clergy  pass  through 
a  regular  college  curriculum,  so  that  those  old 
universities  have  been  an  inestimable  blessing ; 
helping  to  preserve  an  intellectual  and  learned 
ministry,  a  privilege  which,  through  the  narrower 
constitution  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  been 
long  absent  from  the  unestablished  churches  in 
England.  There  is  far  more  literary  and  educa- 
tional equality  among  all  the  leading  sects  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England ;  and  for  this  identity  of 
status  we  are  indebted  to  the  old  Popish  church, 
which  did  not  mean  it,  though  it  has  conferred 
this  lasting  benefit. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  education  did 
not  in  popish  times  reach  generally  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Ecclesiastics  had  the  work  in  their  hands, 
and  they  did  not  care  to  diffuse  knowledge  among 
labourers  and  serfs.  These  ecclesiastics  could  not 
all  of  them  write,  and  some  apparently  were  not 
able  to  read.  Grammar-schools  had  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  in  several 
towns,  as  Perth,  Stirling,  Haddington,  Aberdeen, 
and  Dumbarton.  The  school  at  Perth  had  some- 
times more  than  three  hundred  boys  attending  it, 
and  James  Melville's  Diary  thus  describes  the  one 
at  Montrose — "  There  was  a  guid  number  of  gentle 
and  honest  men's  bairns,*  of  the  countrey  about, 
weill  treaned  f  upe,  bathe  in  letters,  godliness,  and 
exerceise  of  honest  geams.ij:  There  we  lerned  to 
reid  the  Catechisme,  Prayers,  and  Scripture  ;  to 
rehers  the  Catechisme  and  Prayers  par  coeur;  also 
nottes  of  Scripture,  efter  the  reading  thereof." 

•  .  .  "  We  lerned  there  the  '  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  grammair,'  with  the  vocables  in  Latin 
and  Frenche;  also  divers  speitches  in  Frenche, 
with  the  reading  and  right  pronunciation  of  that 
toung.  We  proceidit  fordar  to  the  '  Etymologie ' 
of  Lilius  and  his  '  Syntax,'  as  also  a  little  of  the 
'  Syntax'  of  Linacer;  therewith  was  joyned  Hun- 
ter's '  Nomenclature'  the  'Minora  Colloquia'  of 
Erasmus,  and  sum  of  the  '  Eclogs '  of  Virgill  and. 
'  Epistles '  of  Horace ;  also  Cicero,  his  '  Epistles  ad 
Terentiam.' "  "  Ther  also  we  haid  the  air  guid, 
and  fields  reasonable  fair;  and  by  our  maister  war 
teached  to  handle  the  bow  for  archerie,  the  club 
for  goff,  the  batons  for  fencing;  also  to  rin,  to  loop, 

*  Bairns,  children.         f  Well  trained.         J  Games. 


to  swouiri,  to  warsell,*  to  prove  pratteiks,  everie 
ane  haiffing  f  his  matche  and  antagoniste  bathe  in 
our  lessons  and  play.  A  happie  and  a  golden 
tyme  !"  Education  was  thus,  at  length,  gradually 
and  slowly  descending  to  the  people,  but  no  formal 
provision  was  as  yet  made  for  a  national  system  to 
comprehend  all  classes.  The  monasteries  imparted 
some  teaching  to  a  privileged  few,  who  were  trained 
at  all  events  in  Latin.  There  were  also  lecture- 
schools,  in  which  youth  were  taught  the  vernacu- 
lar, all,  of  course,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  church ;  for  the  free  exercise  of  teaching  youth 
was  not  permitted,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
have  an  ecclesiastical  license.  The  Scriptures  were 
circulated  also,  implying  that  some  were  able  to 
read  them.  Traders  brought  bibles  from  different 
parts  of  the  Continent,  and  those  books,  so  cau- 
tiously introduced  or  smuggled  into  the  country, 
were  often  read  at  midnight,  and  in  profoundest 
secrecy. 

At  the  Reformation  special  attention  was  paid 
by  the  clergy  to  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
Reformed  ministers,  not  selfishly  conspiring  to 
enrich  themselves,  were  anxious  for  the  third  of 
the  funds  that  belonged  to  the  Popish  church  to 
be  set  apart  for  purposes  of  education.  Their 
anxious  effort  was  to  have  a  school  in  each  parish, 
and  to  their  patriotic  foresight  and  wisdom  we  owe 
the  grand  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland. 
That  system  has  not,  indeed,  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population ;  but  its  exclusiveness  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  has  now  been  done 
away  with,  and  it  forms  a  basis  on  which  a  more 
comprehensive  undenominational  system  may  be 
erected.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it  supplied  a 
good  education  to  every  Scottish  child,  and  so 
excellent  and  full  was  its  nature  that  a  lad  could 
pass  at  once  from  a  parish  school  to  a  university. 
Every  child  might  thus  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
the  more  ordinary  branches  of  education,  and  these 
qualifications  have  been  generally  possessed  ;  so 
that  young  Scotsmen  could  push  their  way  success- 
fully in  many  countries.  The  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, compiled  in  1560,  and  finally  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1581,  though  never 
formally  and  fully  sanctioned  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, speaks  with  a  quaint  wisdom  on  the  tuition 
of  youth: — "  Of  necessitie,  therefore,  we  judge  it, 
that  every  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster 
appointed,  such  a  one,  at  least,  as  is  able  to  teach 

*  To  run,  leap,  swim,  wrestle.  f  Having. 
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grammar  and  the  Latine  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of 
any  reputation :  If  it  be  upaland,*  where  the  people 
convene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week,  then 
must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister  there  ap- 
pointed, take  care  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
parish,  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments, 
especially  in  the  Catechisme,f  as  we  have  it  now 
translated  in  the  Booke  of  the  Common  Order, 
called  the  Order  of  Geneva.  And  furder,  we 
think  it  expedient,  that  in  every  notable  town,  and 
specially  in  the  town  of  the  superintendent,  there 
be  erected  a  colledge,  in  which  the  arts,  at  least 
logick  and  rhetorick,  together  with  the  tongues, 
be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest 
stipends  must  be  appointed:  As  also  [that]  provi- 
sion [be  made]  for  those  that  be  poore,  and  not  able 
by  themselves  nor  by  their  friends  to  be  sustained 
at  letters,  and  in  speciall  these  that  come  from 
landward. 

"  The  fruit  and  commoditie hereof  shall  suddenly 
appeare.  For  first,  the  youth-head  and  tender 
children  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  in 
vertue,  in  presence  of  their  friends,  by  whose  good 
attendance  many  inconveniencies  may  be  avoyded 
in  which  the  youth  commonly  fall,  either  by  over 
much  libertie  which  they  have  in  strange  and 
unknowne  places,  while  they  cannot  rule  them- 
selves ;  or  else  for  lack  of  good  attendance,  and 
[of]  such  necessaries  as  their  tender  age  requires. 
Secondly,  the  exercise  of  children  in  every  kirke 
shall  be  great  instruction  to  the  aged  [and  un- 
learned]. Last,  the  great  schooles  called  the 
universities  shall  be  replenished  with  these  that 
shall  be  apt  to  learning;  for  this  must  be  carefully 
provided,  that  no  father,  of  what  estate  or  condition 
that  ever  he  be,  use  his  children  at  his  own  fantasie, 
especially  in  their  youth-head;  but  all  must  be 
compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning 
and  vertue. 

"  The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  their  children  to  spend  their  youth  in  vaine 
idlenesse,  as  heretofore  they  have  done.  But  they 
must  be  exhorted,  and  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk 
compelled,  to  dedicate  their  sonnes,  by  [training 
them  up  in]  good  exercises,  to  the  profite  of  the 
kirk  and  commonwealth,  and  that  they  must  doe 
of  their  own  expences  because  they  are  able.  The 
children  of  the  poore  must  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  tryall  being  taken 
whether  the  spirit  of  docility  be  in  them  found  or 

*  That  is,  in  the  country,        f  That  is,  Calvin's  Catechism. 


not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and  letters, 
then  may  they  not  (we  meane  neither  the  sons  of 
the  rich  nor  yet  of  the  poore)  be  permitted  to 
reject  learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue 
their  studie,  so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have 
some  comfort  by  them:  And  for  this  purpose  must 
discreet,  grave,  and  learned  men  be  appointed  to 
visit  schooles  for  the  tryall  of  their  exercise,  profit, 
and  continuance;  to  wit,  the  minister  and  elders, 
with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town,  shall  in 
every  quarter  make  examination  how  the  youth 
have  profited." 

This  sketch  was  the  basis  of  the  parochial  system, 
and  it  proceeded  solely  from  ecclesiastical  consulta- 
tion and  authority.  The  church  was  anxious  that 
none  but  properly  qualified  persons  should  engage 
in  the  work,  and  the  Assembly  in  1567  declared, 
"  That  none  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of  scholis, 
colledges,  or  universities,  or  zit  privately  or  pub- 
licly instruct  the  youth,  but  sik  as  sail  be  tryit  be 
the  superintendents  and  visitours  of  the  kirk,  fund 
sound  and  abill  in  doctrine,  and  admittit  be  thame 
to  yr  charge."* 

This  claim  of  the  church  was  conceded  under 
the  Regent  Murray  in  the  same  year,  and  Parlia- 
ment enacted,  that  "  all  schules  to  burgh  and  land, 
and  all  universities  and  colledges,  be  reformed ;  and 
that  nane  be  permitted  nor  admitted  to  have  charge 
and  care  thereof  in  time  coming,  nor  to  instruct 
the  youth  privatelie  or  openlie,  but  sick  as  sail 
be  tryed  be  the  superintendentes  or  visitors  of 
the  kirk." 

The  second  Book  of  Discipline,  agreed  to  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1578,  and  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1592,  makes  a  similar  claim  on 
behalf  of  schools.  Though  there  was  as  yet  no 
law  compelling  the  erection  of  school-houses  and 
the  proper  payment  of  school-masters,  yet  many 
school-houses  were  built  and  teachers  appointed. 
In  insisting  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
compulsory  measures  were  resorted  to.  For  ex- 
ample, the  kirk  session  of  Wester  Anstruther 
ordains,  October  26,  1595:  "  Anent  the  complent 
given  in  by  Henerie  Cunyngham,  doctor  in  the 
schooll,  the  session  thinks  meit,  that  all  the  yowth 
in  the  toun  be  caused  com  to  the  schooll  to  be 
teached.  And  that  sic  as  are  puir,  shall  be  furnished 
vpon  the  comone  expenses  ;  and  gif  ony  puir 
refusis  to  com  to  schooll,  help  of  sic  thing  as 
they  neid  and  requir  shall  be  refused  to  them. 

*  Built  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  p.  18. 
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And  for  sic  as  are  able  to  sustein  their  bairnes  at 
the  schooll,  and  do  their  dewtie  to  the  teacher  for 
them,  thay  sail  be  commandit  to  put  them  to  the 
school,  that  thay  may  be  brocht  vp  in  the  feir  of 
God  and  vertue.  Quhilk  if  thay  refuse  to  do, 
they  shall  be  callit  before  the  session  and  admon- 
ished of  ther  dewtie;  and  if  efter  admonishion 
they  mend  not,  then  farther  ordour  shall  be  taken 
wt  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  session.  And 
the  magistrates  and  counsall  shall  be  desyred  to 
tak  fra  them  the  quarter  payments  for  ther  child, 
and  ane  dewetie,  eftir  ther  discretion,  for  the  dayes 
meat,  as  it  shall  co  abovt  vnto  them,  whidder  they 
put  ther  bairnes  to  the  school  or  not." — "  18th  of 
November.  Anent  the  puire,  it  is  thocht  meit 
that  a  visitation  shall  be;  and  that  sic  help  shall 
be  maid  to  them  that  ar  altogether  vnable,  that 
may  not  travell  to  seik  to  themselfis.  And  the 
young  shall  get  na  almess  bot  on  condition  that 
they  cum  to  the  school,  quhilk  sa  mony  as  does 
shall  be  helpit;  and  the  manner  of  ther  help  shall 
be,  thay  shall  haf  thrie  hours  granted  to  them 
everie  day  throw  the  toun  to  seik  ther  meit,  ane 
hour  in  the  morning  fra  nyn  to  ten,  at  mid-day  fra 
twell  to  ane,  and  at  nyght  fra  six  hours  f'urth ;  and 
the  peiple  are  to  be  desyred  to  be  helpful  to  sic  as 
will  giv  themself  to  any  vertue,  and  as  for  others 
to  deall  lyardly  with  them,  to  dryve  them  to  seik 
efter  vertue." — "  April  18,  1596.  Everie  man 
within  the  toun  that  hes  bairnes  suld  put  his 
bairnes  to  the  schoolle,  and  for  everie  bairne  suld 
give  ten  sh.  in  the  quarter,  and  be  fred  of  given 
meat  bot  at  yr.  owning  plcsure." 

More  than  half  the  parishes  in  Fife  had  schools 
by  the  year  1613,  such  was  the  zeal  and  generosity 
of  ministers  and  ciders.  At  length,  in  1616,  the 
Privy  Council  confirmed  what  the  Church  had 
begun,  and  empowered  the  bishops,  in  conjunction 
with  the  heritors,  to  set  up  schools.  But  the 
work  was  done  tardily,  and  in  1624  a  renewed 
effort  was  made.  In  1633  Parliament  confirmed 
what  the  Privy  Council  had  enacted,  five  years 
later  the  General  Assembly  was  busy  at  the  work, 
and  at  the  Revolution  the  parochial  organization 
was  fully  and  finally  established :  every  parish  was 
to  have  its  school,  and  every  family  its  Bible. 
The  church  always  fostered  the  schools,  and  for  a 
long  time  regarded  them  as  appendages  to  itself, 
every  teacher  being  bound  to  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession and  submit  to  the  worship  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church. 


Nor  did  the  Reformed  Church  neglect  the  uni- 
versities which  had  been  founded  in  earlier  times. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  sketches  with  great 
sagacity  a  course  of  study  :  — "  The  grammer 
schoole  being  erected,  and  of  the  tongues  as  we 
have  said,  next  we  think  it  necessary  there  be 
three  universities  iu  this  whole  realme,  established 
in  the  three  towns  accustomed  ;*  the  first  in 
St.  Androes,  the  second  in  Glasgow,  and  the  third 
in  Aberdeen.  And  in  the  first  and  principal  uni- 
versity, viz.,  St.  Androes,  that  there  be  three 
colledges;  and  in  the  first  colledge,  which  is  the 
entry  of  the  university,  there  be  four  classes  or 
sieges,  the  first  to  the  new  supposts  shall  be  only 
[of]  Dialectick,  next  only  Mathematicks,  the  third 
of  Physicks  only,  the  fourth  of  Medicine :  And  in 
the  second  colledge  two  classes  or  sieges,  the  first 
of  Morall  Philosophy,  the  second  of  the  Lawes: 
And  in  the  third  colledge,  two  classes  or  sieges, 
the  first  of  the  tongues,  to  wit,  Greek  and  Hebrue, 
the  second  of  Divinity. 

"  In  the  first  colledge  and  first  classe  shall  be  a 
reader  of  Dialectick,  who  shall  accomplish  his 
course  thereof  in  a  yeare.  In  Mathematicks,  which 
is  the  second  classe,  shall  be  a  reader  who  shall 
compleat  his  course  of  Arithmetick,  Geometrie, 
Cosmography,  and  Astrologie  in  one  year.  In 
the  third  classe  shall  be  a  reader  of  Naturall 
Philosophy,  who  shall  compleat  his  course  in  one 
yeare.  And  who  after  thir  three  years,  by  tryall 
and  examination,  shall  be  found  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  foresaid  sciences,  shall  be  laureat 
aud  graduat  in  Philosophy.  In  the  fourth  classe 
shall  be  a  reader  of  Medicine,  who  shall  compleat 
his  course  in  five  years;  after  the  study  of  the 
which  time,  being  by  examination  found  sufficient, 
they  shall  be  graduat  in  Medicine. 

"  In  the  second  colledge  in  the  first  classe,  one 
reader  onely  in  the  Ethicks,  QSconomicks,  and 
Politicks,  who  shall  compleat  his  course  in  the 
space  of  one  yeare.  In  the  second  classe  shall 
be  two  readers  in  the  Municipal  and  Roman  Laws, 
who  shall  compleat  their  course  in  four  yeares; 
after  which  time  being  by  examination  found 
sufficient,  they  shall  be  graduate  in  the  Lawes. 

"  In  the  third  colledge  in  the  first  classe,  one 
reader  of  the  Hebrew  and  another  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  who  shall  compleat  the  grammer  thereof 
in  three  moneths,  and  the  remanent  of  the  yeare, 

*  The  University  of  Edinburgh  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1582  ; 
and  that  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen  not  till  some  time  after. 
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the  reader  of  the  Hebrew  shall  interpret  one  book  I 
of  Moses,  [or  of]  the  Prophets,  or  the  Psalms,  so 
that  this  course  and  classc  shall  continue  one  year; 
the  reader  of  the  Greek  shall  interpret  some  book 
of  Plato,  together  with  some  places  of  the  New 
Testament  [and  shall  compleat  his  course  the  same 
year].  In  the  second  classc  shall  be  two  readers 
in  Divinitie,  the  one  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
other  in  the  Old,  who  shall  compleat  their  course 
in  five  years;  after  which  time,  who  shall  be  found 
by  examination  sufficient,  they  shall  be  graduate 
in  Divinitie." 

The  method  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  uphold 
the  fabric  was  curious: — "  We  have  thought  good 
for  building  and  upholding  of  the  places  a  general 
collect  be  made ;  and  that  every  Earl's  sonne,  at 
his  entry  to  the  university,  shall  give  40  shilling, 
and  likewise  at  every  graduation  40  shilling.  Each 
Lord's  sonne  likewise,  at  such  times,  30  shilling, 
each  freeholding  Baron's  sonne  20  shilling,  every 
fewar  and  substantious  gentleman's  sonne  1  mark. 
Every  substantious  husband  and  burgess  sonne,  at 
each  time  10  shilling.  Every  one  of  the  rest,  not 
excepting  the  bursars,  5  shilling  at  each  time. 
And  that  this  be  gathered  in  a  common  box,  put 
in  keeping  to  the  principall  of  the  theologians, 
every  principall  having  a  key  thereof,  to  be 
[opened,  and  the  money]  counted  each  year  once, 
with  the  interest  of  principalis  to  be  laid  in  the 
same,  upon  the  15  day  of  November,  in  presence  of 
the  superintendent,  rector,  and  whole  principalis; 
and  with  their  whole  consent,  or  at  least  the  most 
part  of  them,  reserved  or  employed  only  upon  the 
building  and  upholding  of  the  places,  and  repair- 
ing of  the  same,  as  necessitie  shall  require.  And 
therefore  the  rector  with  his  assistant  shall  be 
holden  to  visit  the  places  each  year  once  inconti- 
nent after  he  be  promoted  upon  the  last  of  October, 
or  thereby." 

Education  was  also  greatly  helped  on  by  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1542,  under  the 
regency  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  committee  of  the 
Estates  of  Parliament  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  dissented  and  craved 
delay;  but  the  regent  sent  out  a  proclamation  in 
accordance  with  the  new  statute.  In  reference  to 
this  legislation  Knox  says,  "  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Burghis,  and  a  pairt  of  the  nobilitie," 
required  it  to  be  made,  but  that  the  clergy  did  not 
yield  till  they  were  "  convicted  be  rcasonis,  and  be 


multitude  of  votis  in  thair  contrair;  and  so  by  Act 
of  Parliament  it  was  maid  free  to  all  men  and 
women  to  reid  the  Scriptures  in  their  awin  tongue, 
or  in  the  Inglische  tongue."  That,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Bible  was  read  to  a  great  extent  in 
Scotland,  we  are  further  assured  by  the  same 
authority:  for  Knox  says,  "This  (the  freedom  of 
reading  the  Scriptures)  was  na  small  victorie  of 
Christ  Jesus,  fechting  agains  the  conjured  enemies 
of  his  veritie;  not  small  comfort  to  sic  as  befoir 
war  haldin  in  sic  bondage,  that  they  durst  not 
have  red  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  command- 
mentis,  nor  articles  of  their  faith  in  the  Inglische 
tongue,  bot  they  sould  have  been  accused  of 
heresie.  Then  mycht  have  been  seen  the  Bybill 
lying  upon  almaist  every  gentlemannis  table.  The 
New  Testament  was  born  about  in  mony  menis 
hands."  The  printing  of  the  Bible  opened  a  new 
era;  for  it  had  not  been  so  always.  The  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  the  edition  of  1579  says,  "  The 
false-named  clergy  of  this  realm,  abusing  the  gentle 
nature  of  your  Highness  most  noble  gudshir  of 
worthy  memory  (James  V.),  made  it  a  capital 
crime,  to  be  punished  with  the  fire,  to  have  or 
read  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  language : 
and  to  make  them  to  all  men  more  odious,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  detestable  name  of  a  pernicious  sect, 
they  were  named  New  Testamentars."  Copies  of 
Tyndale's  translation,  especially  of  the  Genevan 
version  for  that  made  by  the  English  refugees 
in  Geneva  about  1560 — had  been  brought  into 
the  country.  In  1575,  the  printers  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  and  Thomas  Bassandyne  undertook  to 
reprint  the  Genevan  version,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  1579.  This  was  the  first  Bible  ever 
printed  in  Scotland;  it  was  the  Geneva  translation 
verbatim,  with  all  the  Geneva  notes.  Even  the 
wood-cuts  introduced  into  several  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  fac-similes  of  the  cuts  in  the 
Geneva  Bible  ;  and  in  the  maps,  the  French 
words,  orient,  Occident,  aquilon,  midi,  &c,  are  all 
retained.  If  the  translation  had  been  a  new  one, 
the  rapidity  of  its  execution  would  have  been 
marvellous.  The  application  was  given  in  to  the 
Assembly  at  the  eleventh  session.  The  day  of 
the  month  is  not  mentioned;  but  the  Assembly 
began  on  the  7th  of  March,  1574  (5).  The  Kirk- 
promised  to  '  deliver  the  authentic  copy  which 
they  (the  printers)  shall  follow,  betwixt  and  the 
last  day  of  April'  This  is  an  interval  of  only 
six  weeks;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
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Assembly  named  only  six  persons,  or  any  three 
of  them,  to  oversee  every  book  before  it  be  printed, 
and  likewise  to  oversee  the  labours  of  others  that 
have  travelled  therein,  betwixt  and  the  last  of 
April.  In  the  Assembly's  Dedication,  however, 
they  expressly  ascribed  the  translation  to  '  the 
godlie  men  (of  the  nation  of  England  for  the 
maist  part)  banished  from  their  country  for  the 
Gospel's  cause,  and  convenit  at  Geneva,  quha  did 
faithfullie  and  learnedly  translate  this  booke  out 
of  the  pure  fountaine  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic, 
and  Greek  tongues.' "  No  other  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  published  in  Scotland  for  the  next 
thirty  years,  but  imported  copies  were  very 
abundant,  "  almost  in  every  private  house," 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  importation  of  books  was  a 
traffic  conducted  under  royal  license.  Readers 
were  somewhat  abundant ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
astonishing  to  find  that  in  fifty-six  years  (namely, 
from  1558  to  1614),  fourteen  complete  editions  of 
the  works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  published, 
including  two  printed  at  Paris,  and  three  in 
England.  There  were  three  editions  of  Buchanan's 
History,  in  1582,  1583,  1584;  and  there  were 
thirty-one  editions  of  Buchanan's  Psalms  between 
1566  and  1610,  printed  at  Paris,  London,  and 
Antwerp,  but  not  one  in  Scotland.  Of  the  works 
of  Principal  Rollock,  who  died  in  1598,  at  least 
sixteen  volumes  were  published  before  1605 ; 
all  of  which  passed  rapidly  through  successive 
editions.  Cowper,  minister  of  Perth,  published 
many  books  in  London  after  the  accession  of 
King  James.  One  of  them,  "The  Triumph  of  a 
Christian,"  passed  through  seven  impressions  before 
1618,  and  through  three  more  before  1630,  besides 
being  included  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works.  In  the  same  manner,  the  works  of  W. 
Guild,  J.  Abernethy,  A.  Symson,  P.  Syrnson,  and 
others,  passed  through  many  editions  between  the 
year  1610  and  1633;  during  all  which  time  we 
know  of  no  complete  edition  of  the  Bible  printed 
in  Scotland,  and  of  no  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Psalms,  or  Catechisms,  printed  by  any  king's 
printer  in  Scotland.  As  Principal  Lee  asks,  "  If 
readers  were  not  numerous,  how  is  it  that  there 
were  so  many  printers  and  so  many  booksellers 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and 
James  VI.?" 

The  fruit  of  such  schools  and  universities  could 
not  but  be  more  or  less  apparent.     Many  Scotch- 


men in  those  days  were  men  of  learning,  and  from 
the  intercourse  of  Scotland  with  France,  were 
well-known  on  the  Continent,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  lived  there.  We  might  refer  to  Duns 
Scotus  in  the  fourteenth  century  (and  his  influ- 
ence is  still  felt)  to  Barbour,  Buchanan,  Boece, 
Bishop  Leslie,  Chalmers,  Laing,  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart,  Crichton,  Dempster,  Hepburn,  Innes, 
Erskine  of  Dun,  Rutherford,  Spottiswood,  Bel- 
lenden,  Barclay,  Arthur  Johnston,  and  many 
others  less  known  to  fame.  Those  men  were, 
many  of  them,  first-rate  Latin  scholars,  and  they 
wrote  fluently  and  gracefully  in  Latin,  for  it  was 
the  common  tongue  of  European  scholars. 

Scotland  also  did  something  long  ago  for  theo- 
logy and  Biblical  literature.  In  this  sketch  we 
make  no  reference  to  very  recent  times,  but  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  the  men  and  works  of  earlier 
centuries.  The  high  vocation  of  Knox,  being  one 
of  public  labour  and  national  enterprise,  kept  his 
keen  spirit  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  excitement, 
and  denied  him  that  privacy  and  leisure  without 
which  the  higher  regions  of  scholarship  cannot  be 
reached.  His  struggles  were  not  with  difficult 
idioms  and  abstruse  formulas,  but  with  "  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  with  "  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  His  character  re- 
sembled the  mountains  of  his  fatherland — rugged 
in  its  majesty.  His  own  wisdom,  as  well  as  his 
intimacy  with  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  his  admiration 
of  their  literary  attainments,  made  him  anxious 
to  promote  the  interests  of  scriptural  learning  in  a 
country  rescued  so  successfully  from  Popish  igno- 
rance and  intolerance.* 

We  owe  Buchanan  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  defence  of  our  liberties  ;  for  the  terse  and 
gallant  style  in  which  he  maintains  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  limits  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  in  his  immortal  treatise  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos.  Yet  we  regret  that  the  leanings  of 
his  cultivated  mind  did  not  turn  to  Biblical  studies; 
that  his  only  production  of  this  nature  is  his 
smooth  and  classic  paraphrase  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalms  ;  that  he  lingered  among  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  and  did  not  find  his  most  hallowed 
literary  enjoyment  and  occupation  by  "  Siloa's 
brook,"  or  on  the  mount  of  God.  The  monu- 
ment of  Andrew  Melville  is  the  enduring  frame- 

*  M'Crie's  Life,  p.  4. — "In  the  Hebrew  Tung,"  says  the  great  Re- 
former in  1550,  "  I  confess  myself  ignorant,  but  have,  as  God  knaweth, 
fervent  thirst  to  have  sum  entrance  thaiiin." 
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work  of  Scottish  Presbytery.  Yet  we  never  think 
of  the  talents,  acquirements,  opportunities,  and 
energy  of  this  distinguished  Scotchman,  without 
vainly  fretting  that  the  illustrious  scholar  who,  on 
leaving  college,  was  pronounced  "  the  best  Grecian 
of  any  young  master  in  the  land,"  and  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  a  regent  in  a 
foreign  seminary  ;  that  the  aspiring  youth  who 
possessed,  in  no  small  measure,  the  perfervidnm 
ingenium  Scotorum ;  who  was  wont  to  travel  with 
a  Hebrew  Bible  "  slung  from  his  belt,"  and  who 
even  had  been  initiated  in  Geneva  into  a  know- 
ledge of  Syriac  ;  that  the  apostle  of  Presbytery, 
the  learned  Reformer  and  Principal  of  two  Uni- 
versities, "  qui  Athenas  et  Solymam  in  Scotiam 
induxit" — should  have  exercised  his  varied  and 
masculine  powers,  during  his  hours  of  leisure  and 
retirement,  in  the  light  amusement  of  composing 
Latin  verses  to  rival  those  of  Buchanan,  or  excel 
those  of  Beza,  and  be  preserved  only  as  a  special 
repast  in  the  Delicice  Poetarum  Scotorum.  There 
is  indeed  among  his  MSS.  a  Paraphrasis  Epistolce 
ad  Hebrtzos — a  Latin  versification  of  the  sacred 
treatise.  While  we  admire  the  classic  elegance 
and  graceful  ease  of  the  Carmen  Mosis,  and  smile 
at  the  courtly  dexterity  and  adroit  compliments 
of  the  Stephaniskion  (a  poem  which  forced  from 
Scaliger  the  rare  confession,  "  nos  talia  non  pos- 
sumus,"  and  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  that  royal  excitement,  which,  on 
the  Sabbath  following  its  public  recitation,  pro- 
nounced the  "  service  of  our  neighbour  kirk  an  ill 
said  mass  in  English "),  still  we  repine  that  such 
erudition  and  accomplishments  did  not  find  their 
highest  honour  and  noblest  development  in  some 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  biblical  science  or 
scriptural  investigation. 

But  there  are  not  wanting,  in  succeeding 
years,  a  few  redeeming  names  in  the  sacred 
history  of  Scotland.  We  might  refer  to  Rollock, 
who,  though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet 
left  behind  him  various  commentaries,  written 
of  course  in  Latin,  the  lingua  communis  of 
learned  Europe.  These  works  surprise  us  both 
in  their  number  and  superiority,  and  prove  their 
author  to  have  been  worthy  of  that  high  place  he 
was  the  first  to  occupy — the  Principality  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  We  look  back  with 
pride  to  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Grecians  of  his  age,  who  adorned  the  colleges 
of  Glasgow,  Bourdeaux,  Sedan,   and  Saumur. 


To  the  precision  and  taste  of  an  enlarged  and 
critical  Greek  scholarship,  he  added  the  rare  ac- 
complishment of  a  fluent  eloquence  in  the  tongue 
of  Hellas.  Modern  research  has  confirmed  many 
of  his  exegetical  hints  and  remarks.  His  Myro- 
thecium  Ev.angelicum  contains  a  fund  of  sound  and 
original  philological  observations,  entering  with 
wonderful  tact  and  spirit  into  the  idiom  and  style 
of  the  New  Testament.  His  criticisms  are  not  the 
retailed  opinions  of  former  authors,  garnished  with 
a  little  of  his  own  lore,  nor  the  artificial  and  life- 
less notes  of  a  mere  grammatical  praxis,  nor  are 
they  loaded  with  the  foreign  matter  and  cumbrous 
discussions  which  the  controversies  of  his  day  sug- 
gested. Cameron  enjoyed  the  eulogy  of  Casaubon, 
even  escaped  the  censure  of  the  severe  and  sarcastic 
Father  Simon,  while  Capel  describes  him  as  "  ob 
singularcm  pietatem  et  eruditionem  charus."  His 
contemporary,  Boyd  of  Trochrigg,  though  far 
behind  him  in  extent  of  scholarship,  in  critical 
acumen  and  taste,  excelled  also  in  Greek  acquire- 
ments ;  and  bad  not  his  folio  work  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  been  so  prolix  and  discursive,  so 
much  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  the  heavy  tomes 
of  Holland,  it  would  have  occupied  no  mean  place 
in  our  sacred  literature.  The  Hebrew  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  Row,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  Principal  of  King's  College  in  Aber- 
deen, at  least  indicate  the  zeal  and  assiduity  of  their 
author,  and  would  have  given  an  impulse  to  these 
learned  studies  among  us,  had  not  the  episcopal 
domination  put  forth  its  high-handed  pretensions. 
The  Simsons,  like  the  family  of  Michaelis  in  Ger- 
many, were  a  learned  brotherhood.  Three  of  them 
had  an  inordinate  appetite  for  biblical  learning — a 
zeal,  in  their  case,  not  always  according  to  know- 
ledge. One  of  them  published  a  volume  entitled 
Hieroghjphica  Animalium,  fyc,  quce  in  Sc7'ipturis 
sacris  invert u/ntur,  fyc,  a  work  which  might  have 
survived,  had  not  Bochart  chosen  a  similar  theme  ; 
and  another  of  them  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  published  in  Scodand  a  treatise  on  He- 
brew literature.*  Plad  net  Binning  died  so  young, 
his  piety  and  learning  would  have  bequeathed  us 
some  monument  of  their  happy  conjunction  and 
exercise.    The  various  works  of  Wcemsef  contain 

*  De  Accentibus  Hebraicis,  Breves  et  Perspicuaj  Reguloe.  London, 
1617. 

t  The  Christian  Synagogue,  wherein  is  contained  the  Diverse  Read- 
ing, the  Right  Pointing,  Translation,  and  Collation  of  Scripture  with 
Scripture.  London,  1523,  4to.  An  Exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
&c,  1632,  3  vols.  4to. 
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materials  which  approximate  to  a  hermeneutical 
system,  referring  not  only  to  the  question  of 
various  readings,  but  also  to  the  laws  of  exegesis, 
and  the  illustrations  of  Scripture,  which  may  be 
fetched  from  the  books  of  Jewish  literature.  The 
two  Gordons  and  Hepburn,  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  famed  for  learning,  per- 
verted by  the  cause  which  it  attempted  to  defend, 
and  blinded  by  the  absurd  admiration  which  its 
possessors  cherished  towards  their  Church  Bible, 
the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  descend  to  later  times,  the  author  of 
that  inimitable  treatise  of  rich,  searching,  experi- 
mental divinity,  the  "  Fourfold  State  " — a  book 
which  every  cottage  has  on  its  shelves — Boston, 
the  devoted  pastor  of  Ettrick,  the  champion  of 
evangelism  in  the  days  of  its  despisal,  and  known 
principally,  and  by  the  great  majority  solely,  for 
his  practical  writings,  was  versant  in  no  small 
degree  with  Hebrew  literature.  The  editor  and 
annotator  of  the  "  Marrow,"  compiled,  with  great 
industry  and  research,  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  He- 
brew points  and  accents,  Tractatus  Stigmologicus 
ffebrceo-bihlicus,  which,  though  it  advocates  a 
theory  in  some  respects  untenable,  yet  displays  an 
acquaintance  with  Hebraic  lore  far  beyond  the 
average  acquirements  of  his  age. 

Campbell  and  Macknight,  names  often  associated 
together,  had  little  in  common.  Principal  Camp- 
bell was  in  all  respects  the  superior  of  Macknight; 
shrewd,  learned,  and  somewhat  pedantic.  His 
"  Preliminary  Dissertations "  will  never  cease  to 
be  read  and  admired.  They  are  more  acute  than 
profound;  more  subtle  than  deep  in  their  investi- 
gations ;  yet  they  are  more  useful  than  the 
modernized  translation  that  comes  after  them, 
with  its  cursory  notes  and  criticisms.  Campbell 
had  some  points  of  resemblance  to  Pere  Simon — 
like  him  free,  witty,  tart,  and  novel.  Macknight's 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  "  were  the  effect  of 
long,  severe,  and  conscientious  labour,  continued 
for  thirty  years,  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hours  a-day. 
His  work  is  not  profound.  Though  we  would 
rather  rest  his  fame  on  his  "  Harmony"  and  "  Truth 
o(  the  Gospel  History,"  his  Commentary  supplied  a' 
deficiency  in  our  literature.  The  work  of  Gerard, 
his  "  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  is  truly  mul- 
tum  in  parvo.  The  form  of  it  is  not  indeed  very 
attractive.  There  may  not  be  much  original 
matter  in  it,  but  it  is  an  admirable  digest  of  the 
science  as  it  then  existed.    Many  shrewd  observa- 


tions on  various  texts  occur  in  it.  This  compend 
is  both  full  and  correct,  and  deserves  to  be  much 
more  extensively  studied  in  our  seminaries  than  it 
seems  ever  to  have  been.  We  regard  with  no 
little  affection  the  admirable  treatise  of  Frascr  on 
the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans- — a  work  of  sound  learning,  intel- 
lectual vigour,  and  practical  religion.  Nor  is  the 
author  of  the  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  Dr.  Robertson, 
to  be  overlooked  for  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
oriental  learning  by  his  example  and  publications. 
And,  in  fine,  had  the  author  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  and  the  Hermes  Scythicus,  been  in 
other  circumstances,  he  wovdd  have  occupied  a 
prominent  place  among  the  cultivators  of  sacred 
philology.  As  it  was,  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ "  against  Dr.  Priestley,  is  an 
able,  skilful,  and  successful  treatise. 

We  might  have  named  in  the  preceding  sketch 
the  Explicalio  Doctrines  of  Principal  Sharpe  of 
Glasgow  (1599),  the  Commentarius  in  Acta 
Apostolorum  of  Principal  Malcolm  of  St.  Leonards 
(1615),  a  work  to  which  Melville  prefixed  a 
eulogy  in  Latin  verse;  the  Analysis  Logica  in 
Epistolam  ad  Romanes  of  Ferme  (1651),  the 
Cantica  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  of  Professor  Kerr 
of  Aberdeen  (1727);  the  works  of  the  Forbeses 
of  Corse,  father  and  son,  and  those  of  Brown  on 
the  Eomans,  and  of  Napier  on  the  Apocalypse. 
Perhaps  we  can  scarce  claim  Aless,  though  he  was 
a  Scotsman  (converted  to  Protestantism  in  his 
attempt  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamilton  from  it), 
since  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  on 
the  Continent.  His  publications  on  the  Gospel 
of  John,  on  Romans,  and  on  both  Epistles  of 
Timothy,  prove  him  to  have  been  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  Melancthon,  the  praise  of  Thuanus, 
and  the  encomium  of  Archbishop  Parker,  "  virum 
in  Theologia  perdoctum."  Neither  can  we  include, 
for  a  similar  reason,  Alexander  Morus,  whose 
Notes  in  Novum  Faxlus  are  not  without  merit. 
The  Spicilegia  Antiquitatum  Egypti  of  William 
Jamieson  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  (1720), 
arc  learned  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  works  of 
Duncan  on  the  Hebrews,  and  Fraser  and  M'Laurin 
on  the  Prophecies,  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  our 
list.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  projected  series  of  brief,  practical 
annotations  on  the  whole  Scrij)turcs,  portions 
of  which  enterprise  were  executed  by  Dickson, 
Hutcheson,  Ferguson,  Nisbet,  and  Durham,  and 
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published  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Might  we  not  also  quote  the  works  of 
two  learned  lawyers,  Lord  Hailes'  "  Remains  of 
Christian  Antiquity,"  ami  his  various  translations 
from  the  Fathers  ;  and  the  pious  reflections  and 
Jiutchesonian  reveries  of  Lord  President  Forbes 
of  Culloden,  in  his  "Thoughts  on  Religion  Natural 
and  Revealed?"  And  surely  it  would  be  treason- 
able to  pass  over  in  silence  the  last  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  and  patron  of  the 
Authorized  Translation,  who,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age,  was  "  the  sweetest  sight  in  Europe 
for  strange  and  extraordinar  gilts  of  ingyne, 
judgement,  mcmorie,  and  language."  The  "most 
high  and  mighty  prince  James"  paraphrased  the 
Apocaly2)se,  and  wrote  "ane  fruitful  medita- 
tion" on  its  twentieth  chapter,  and  on  some  other 
portions  of  Scripture.  "  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  a  thing;  but  the  honour  of  kings  is  to 
search  out  a  matter."  Such  honour  belonged  not 
to  James.  His  learning  sunk  into  pedantry;  his 
interpretations  into  puerile  conceits.  Expositions 
from  a  throne  are  not  defended  by  the  sceptre  of 
that  prerogative,  which  this  mimic  of  Solomon 
loved  so  dearly. 

We  might  now  offer  a  few  palliations  for  this  de- 
ficiency in  biblical  productions  among  us.  We 
have  not  in  time  past  enjoyed  the  requisite  leisure. 
Our  ministers  of  talent  have  been  men  of  prayer 
and  daily  activity.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  have 
engrossed  their  attention.  The  times  of  the 
Reformation  were  absorbing  in  public  interest, 
and  this  reorganization  of  the  church  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  epoch  of  trial  and  persecution. 
The  Bible  was  then  clasped  as  a  book  of  comfort, 
not  of  critical  inquiry,  and  the  pastor  who  knew 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  loved,  read,  and  prayed 
over  the  holy  oracles.  Places  of  concealment 
were  sought  in  lieu  of  the  library  or  study ;  and 
the  time  which  might  have  been  spent  in  literary 
retirement  was  consumed  in  rocks,  "  dens,  and 
caves  of  the  earth."  Edicts  and  proclamations 
concerned  the  servants  of  Christ  more  than 
Synopses  or  Opuscula,  and  the  hand  that  might 
have  turned  over  with  busy  care  the  pages  of  a 
Grammar  or  Lexicon,  was  obliged  to  apply  itself 
to  pike  or  musket.  Their  sphere  was  action,  not 
contemplation.  Theirs  was  not  the  harmless 
occupation  of  a  literary  warfare,  but  a  contest 
of  blood  for  the  crown  and  prerogative  of  Jesus. 
These  pious  and  patriotic  struggles  of  our  fore- 


fathers summoned  into  exercise  the  graces  of 
faith  and  hope,  of  intrepidity  and  patience.  Yet 
in  such  days  of  peril  and  change  in  Scotland, 
the  foremost  men  were  "  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures." The  clerical  commissioners  from  Scotland 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly  were  all  men  of 
high  esteem,  and  some  of  them  enjoyed  "  the 
tongue  of  the  learned."  We  refer  especially  to 
that  noble  youth,  the  "  very  learned  and  accurate 
Gillespie,"  who,  if  he  had  been  exempted  from 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  that  exciting  period, 
would  have  proved  himself  equal  to  the  reputation 
he  gained  in  the  venerable  Assembly  that  com- 
piled the  Confession,  as  the  match  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  these  times,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and 
Gataker.  The  man  who  could  debate  with 
Selden,  the  first  of  antiquaries,  and  argue  his 
point  with  Lightfoot,  learned  beyond  all  his 
compeers  in  Oriental  and  Talmudic  lore,  and  not 
hide  his  diminished  head  by  the  side  of  Gataker 
whom  Witsius  has  so  justly  termed  the  father 
of  English  scholarship,*  was  a  man  whose  name 
his  country  will  not  "willingly  let  die."  His 
treatise  on  "  Miscellany  Questions  "  contains  a  few 
traces  of  his  copious  and  well-furnished  mind, 
which  needed  but  reading  and  study  of  the  great 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  erudition  to  have 
risen  to  uncommon  eminence. 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pastorate 
in  Scotland  is  an  office  of  constant  labour  and 
anxiety,  and  that  no  rich  benefices  or  virtual  sine- 
cures afford  to  the  studious  the  means  of  genteel 
retirement.  Canonries  and  prebendal  stalls  we 
have  not — colleges  with  a  cluster  of  rich  fellow- 
ships are  not  found  with  us.  The  cares  of  a  con- 
gregation are  in  general  enough  to  occupy  a 
minister's  attention,  so  that,  as  some  one  has  re- 
marked, it  is  to  the  honour  of  Scotland  that  her 
churches  have  produced  no  prodigies  of  erudition. 
Yet  we  doubt  not  that  where  the  taste  for  biblical 
study  is  early  planted  and  tenderly  cultured,  it  will 
develop  itself  in  the  midst  of  great  and  annoying 
obstacles.  It  is  a  study  homogeneous  with  pastoral 
labour;  not  like  many  others  that  might  be  named, 
in  which  some  of  the  clergy  have  excelled,  but 
which  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  dignity  and 
usefulness  of  the  ministeral  office. 

The  Reformed  church  was  ever  anxious  to 
benefit  the  people.  In  former  days  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  general  education,  it  had  a  class  of 

*  Preface  to  an  edition  of  his  works  in  folio.    Traj.  ad  Iihcn.  1698. 
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"  Readers,"  who  were  simply  to  read  the  scriptures 
to  the  congregation,  and  as  a  reminiscence  of  this 
old  institution,  the  precentor's  desk  used  to  be 
called  the  Lectern,  or  reading-desk.  Immediately 
after  the  Eeformation,  and  when  ministers  were 
scarce,  there  was  also  a  class  of  temporary  office- 
bearers called  "  superintendents,"  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  supply  of  sermon  and  pastoral  over- 
sight throughout  the  various  parishes. 

We  have  now  given  ample  and  varied  proof  of 
the  interest  in  education  which  the  churches  in 
Scotland  have  manifested — the  Popish  church 
founding  the  old  universities,  and  the  Reformed 
church  securing  the  erection  of  schools  in  every 
parish.  The  prosperity  of  Scotland  owes  much  to 
its  educational  machinery,  which  was  fostered  and 
superintended  by  the  churches,  and  this  care  of 
education  stands  out  as  a  prominent  and  praise- 
worthy characteristic  of  the  churches  in  our  land; 
when  fairer,  wealthier,  and  more  fertile  countries 
have  been  covered  with  ignorance,  and  filled  with 
uneducated  peasantry  and  artizans. 

Nor,  while  the  church  cared  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  did  it  neglect  the  poor.  The  First 
Book  of  Discipline  speaks  words  of  wise  benefi- 
cence:— "Every  several  kirk  must  provide  for  the 
poore  within  itself:  for  fearful  and  horrible  it  is, 
that  the  poore,  whom  not  onely  God  the  Father  in 
his  law,  but  Christ  Jesus  in  his  Evangel,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  by  St.  Paul,  hath  so  ear- 
nestly commended  to  our  care,  are  universally  so 
contemned  and  despised.  We  are  not  patrons  for 
stubborne  and  idle  beggars,  who,  running  from 
place  to  place,  make  a  craft  of  their  begging,  whom 
the  civill  magistrate  ought  to  (compel  to  work,  or 
then)  punish ;  But  for  the  widow  and  fatherlesse, 
the  aged,  impotent  or  lamed,  who  neither  can  nor 
may  travell  for  their  sustentation,  we  say  that  God 
commands  his  people  to  be  careful;  and  therefore 
for  such,  as  also  for  persons  of  honestie  fallen  into 
decay  and  poverty,  ought  such  provisions  to  be 
made,  that  of  our  abundance  their  indigence  may 
be  relieved.  How  this  most  conveniently  and 
most  easilie  may  be  done  in  every  citie,  and  other 
parts  of  the  realme,  God  will  shew  you  wisdome 
and  the  meanes,  so  that  your  mindes  be  godly 
inclined  thereto.  All  must  not  be  suffered  to  beg 
that  gladly  would  so  doe,  neither  yet  must  beggars 
remain  where  they  would,  but  the  stout  and  strong 
beggars  must  be  compelled  to  worke;  and  every 
person  that  may  not  worke,  must  be  compelled  to 


repair  to  the  place  where  he  or  she  was  borne, 
unless  of  long  continuance  they  have  remained  in 
one  place;  and  there  reasonable  provision  must  be 
made  for  [their]  sustentation,  as  the  kirk  shall 
appoint.  The  order  nor  summes,  in  our  judge- 
ments, cannot  particularly  be  appointed,  until  such 
times  as  the  poore  in  every  citie,  town,  and  parish, 
be  compelled  to  repaire  to  the  places  where  they 
were  borne,  or  of  their  residence,  where  their 
names  and  number  must  be  taken  and  put  in  roll, 
and  then  may  the  wisedom  of  the  kirk  appoint 
stipends  accordingly." 

In  1565  the  assembly  presented  a  supplication 
to  the  queen  that  "all  lands  founded  of  old  to 
hospitality,  be  restored  to  their  original  use,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  orders 
of  friars  should  be  appointed  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  late  Principal  Lee,  under  examination  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  the 
following  examples  of  relief  granted  to  paupers 
and  strangers: — "At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  I  find  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
of  the  poor  a  very  considerable  proportion  was 
given  to  strangers.  In  1642,  I  find  from  the 
books  of  all  the  sessions  that  a  great  proportion 
was  given  to  strangers  from  Ireland,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelties  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
in  their  own  country.  In  Lasswade,  in  1642,  I 
find  sums  given  to  '  a  minister's  wife  from  Ireland, 
who  had  her  husband  cruelly  execute  by  the 
rebels,  and  her  goods  taken  away — 12s.  Two 
gentlewomen,  daughters  to  Captain  Hay,  from 
Ireland — 12s.  Mr.  James  Mark,  a  minister  from 
Ireland — 40s.'  Considerable  sums  are  given  to 
a  class  called  distressed  gentlemen.  John  Cun- 
ningham, dumb,  from  Ireland,  6s.  8d.  Margaret 
Campbell,  a  gentlewoman,  and  daughter,  from 
Ireland,  received  10s.  '  January  9,  1642. — Col- 
lected for  the  relict  and  children  of  umq1  John 
Trewman,  who  waa  martyred  and  quartered  by 
the  deputie  of  Ireland  in  Craigfergus,  in  Ireland, 
for  our  Scottis  cause — 8  lib.  10s.'  " 

But  the  country  was  unsettled  and  poor,  and 
the  lower  orders  were  profligate,  lawless  in  the 
extreme,  and  impudent;  especially  the  mendicants 
who  were  numerous ;  so  that  the  General  Assembly 
says,  in  1588: — "  Forsuameikle  as,  universallie 
throughout  this  realme,  there  is  neither  religione 
nor  discipline  with  the  poor,  but  the  maist  part 
liues  in  filthie  adulterie,  incest,  fornication,  bairnes 
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unbaptizcd,  and  themselves  never  resorts  to  Kirks, 
nor  participate  the  sacraments:  Therefore  it  is 
thought  expedient  that  all  ministers,  in  their 
paroche  kirks,  shall  make  intimatione,  and  de- 
nunce  to  all  poor  that  aithcr  be  parochiners  or 
rcsorte  to  them,  having  women  and  bairncs,  that 
if  they  report  not  sufficient  testimoniall  of  their 
marriages,  and  baptizing  of  their  bairnes,  so  many 
as  hes  wyfes  and  bairns;  and  sicklyke,  where  they 
have  participat  the  holy  communione — that  they 
will  be  refuisit  of  their  almes  at  the  hands  of  all 
good  and  charitable  persons:  exhorting  also  their 
parochiners  that  they  rather  extend  their  liberality 
to  such  as  be  of  the  household  of  ffayth,  and 
having  discreit  judgement  in  giving  any  such 
persones  of  their  almes,  that  gives  not  evidence 
to  them  as  said  is." 

This  evil  had  not  subsided  in  1698,  when  Flet- 
cher of  Salton  remarked  that,  "  owing  to  the  bad 
seasons  of  this  and  the  three  preceding  years,  the 
evil  was  perhaps  now  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been ;  yet  there  have  always  been  in  Scotland  such 
numbers  of  poor,  as  by  no  regulations  could  ever 
be  ordinarily  provided  for;  and  this  country  has 
always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds, as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain."  He  esti- 
mated the  ordinary  number  of  such  people  at  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  present  at  two  hundred 
thousand — "vagabonds  who  live  without  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of 
God  and  nature."  No  magistrate,  he  says,  "could 
ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized. 
Many  murders  have  been  discovered  among  them ; 
and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppres- 
sion to  poor  tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread 
or  some  kind  of  provision  to  forty  such  villains  in 
a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant 
from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty, 
many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many 
days;  and  at  country- weddings,  markets,  burials, 
and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be 
seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk, 
cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together."  To 
remedy  this  evil,  he  proposed  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  able-bodied  of  these  paupers  should  be 
reduced  to  serfdom  under  such  persons  as  would 
undertake  to  keep  and  employ  them,  arguing  that 
slavery  amongst  ancient  states  was  what  saved 


them  from  the  great  burden  of  pauper  population, 
and  was  a  condition  involving  many  great  advant- 
ages to  all  parties.  He  was  for  hospitals  to  the 
sick  and  lame,  but  thought  it  would  be  well,  for 
example  and  terror,  to  take  three  or  four  hundred 
of  the  worst,  commonly  called  joclcies,  and  present 
them  to  the  state  of  Venice,  "  to  serve  in  the  gal- 
leys against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom." 

The  care  of  the  poor  in  more  settled  times 
devolved  on  the  heritors  and  kirk  sessions,  and  the 
money  collected  on  Sabbath  morning  at  church 
was  distributed  to  the  needy.  But  the  sums  so 
gathered  were  found  at  length  to  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient for  effectual  relief,  especially  as  so  many 
thousands  of  the  population  had  seceded  from  the 
national  establishment.  A  new  poor  law  therefore 
was  in  course  of  time  introduced,  under  which 
there  is  a  universal  rating  for  the  poor  themselves 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  alms-houses. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  churches  in 
Scotland  has  been  their  high  notions  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  and  prerogative.  Of  course  this  was 
conspicuous  in  the  remote  Popish  times,  when 
no  difference  of  theological  opinion  could  be 
tolerated.  In  1405  or  1407,  John  Eesby,  an  Eng- 
lish priest,  was  burned  at  Perth,  the  first  instance 
of  martyrdom  in  Scotland.  It  happened  under 
the  episcopate  of  Wardlaw  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
some  years  later  Paul  Craw  or  Crawar,  a  travelling 
physician  from  Prague,  shared  the  same  fate.  In 
1494,  Blackadder,  first  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
summoned  thirty  Lollards,  mostly  persons  of  rank 
from  Ayrshire,  before  him  ;  but  James  IV.  shrank 
from  persecution,  and  they  were  dismissed.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hamil- 
ton, Mill,  Wishart,  and  others,  who  loved  not 
their  lives  even  unto  the  death,  and  whose  suffer- 
ings, so  heroically  borne,  helped  on  the  coming  of 
better  times.  Nor  can  we  estimate  what  havoc 
prelacy  made  during  the  few  years  of  its  ascendancy ; 
whilst  its  fury  was  met  by  a  resistance  equally 
untamable.  Some  of  the  Covenanters,  however, 
took  to  the  employment  of  a  useless  weapon,  which 
it  needed  the  plenitude  of  the  papal  power  to 
wield  with  effect.  Cargill,  after  the  execution  of 
Cameron,  and  during  a  field  meeting  at  Torwood, 
near  Stirling,  excommunicated  the  king,  the 
duke  of  York,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale,  the  duke  of  Eothes,  General  Dalziel, 
and  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  The  victims  of  such 
a  sentence  cared  nothing  for  it,  as  it  could  not 
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reach  them  ;  but  it  showed  what  breadth  of  self- 
assumed  prerogative  some  of  these  proscribed 
fugitives  delighted  to  wield. 

In  times  posterior  to  this  epoch,  the  kirk  ses- 
sions had  all  power  in  the  parishes  ;  watched  over 
all  their  interests,  secular  and  sacred;  did  the 
work  of  justices  of  the  peace  among  them  ;  levied 
pecuniary  fines,  and  inflicted  other  penalties  on 
various  kinds  of  transgression.  This  extraordi- 
nary power  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned, 
and  high  and  low  were  subjected  to  it.  There 
was  no  mincing  of  matters  ;  the  session  was  para- 
mount in  the  parish.  It  was  vain  to  oppose,  and 
worse  than  useless  to  rebel.  The  sessions,  with 
the  best  of  motives,  became  autocracies  with  a  sur- 
veillance which  nobody  could  evade,  and  the  parish 
was  held  in  spiritual  serfdom.  The  fines  paid 
by  those  who  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  church 
sometimes  exceeded  in  amount  the  church  collec- 
tions made  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  man  was 
"  confined  in  the  steeple  till  he  could  find  caution 
for  repentance,"  as  he  had  danced  on  a  Sunday. 
A  wife  for  disobedience  to  her  husband  was 
put  in  the  "joggis"  twenty-four  hours.  Two 
■women  "  for  fiyting  and  scolding  "  were  fined  a 
dollar  each  ;  and  occasionally  culprits  were  handed 
over  to  the  civil  magistrate.  A  brief  list  of  ex- 
amples, taken  from  the  second  volume  of  Principal 
Lee's  Church  History,  may  amuse  our  readers : — 
"  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  St.  Andrews. — November  15,  1570. — Gelis 
Symson,  spouse  to  George  Utton,  baxtcr,  is 
deccrnit  to  desist  in  tyme  coming  fra  selling  of 
candel  and  bread  on  Sondays,  and  not  resorting 
to  the  kirk  for  hearing  of  God's  word,  missaying 
and  disobedient  to  her  husband,  under  pain  often 
lib.,  and  to  sit  in  the  joggis  twenty-four  hours, 
and  likewise  delatit  for  fliting  with  her  neigh- 
bours, and  selling  of  bread  time  of  sermon  on 
Sunday. 

"  April  18,  1582. — A  great  number  of  drapers, 
fleshers,  and  merchants  accused  of  keeping  the 
market  of  Crail  on  the  Sabbath  ;  prohibited  from 
repeating  the  offence  under  pain  of  exclusion,  and 
debarring  of  themselves,  their  wives,  bairns,  and 
servants,  from  all  benefit  of  the  Kirk  in  time 
coming — viz.,  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
marriage. 

"  August  24,  1660. — It  is  thought  meet  that 
the  ciders  of  landward  advert  that  nane  of  the 
landward  break  the  Sabbath  in  shearing,  leading. 


or  labouring  of  their  corns  in  this  harvest  season 
approaching. 

"November  18,  1641. — Archibald  Eussel,  in 
Wester  Balrymont,  and  his  servant-woman,  for 
leading  corn  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  were  or- 
dained to  crave  God  mercy  on  their  knees  before 
the  session,  and  to  pay  40s.  penalty,  which  was 
given  to  ane  Gordon,  a  distressed  woman  come 
from  Ireland. 

"  May  31,  1649. — James  Allan,  for  breaking'  of 
the  Sabbath,  to  be  scourged  in  the  Tolbooth  by 
one  of  the  town  officers,  at  the  sight  of  the  rnagis- 
trates. 

"  Extracts  from  the  Register  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow. — February  6,  1592. — The  Presby- 
terie  has  fund  William  Craig,  at  Walkmill  of 
Partik,  to  have  been  absent  fra  his  kirk  this  lang 
time  bygane,  and  thairby  to  have  contravenit  his 
obligations,  quhairin  he  oblagit  him,  under  the 
pane  of  ten  merks,  to  keep  his  kirk  on  Sunday  to 
heir  God's  word  ;  is  decernit  to  pay  to  the  the- 
saurer  of  his  kirk  the  said  ten  merks,  and  to  make 
his  repentance  in  his  kirk  for  absence  fra  his  kirk 
the  twa  Sundays  next  to  cum,  and  that  he  be  not 
absolved  till  he  shew  evident  tokens  of  repentance, 
and  that  he  find  suretie,  under  the  pain  of  ten 
punds,  to  be  present  to  heir  God's  word  on  the 
Sunday  in  tymes  cuming. 

"  April  30,  1594. — The  Presbyterie  of  Glasgow 
ordenis  Steven  Auklsorne,  for  working  on  the 
Sondaye,  to  pay  to  the  thesaurer  of  his  kirk  of 
Ruglen  20  shillings  on  Sondaye  next  to  cum,  and 
to  make  his  repentance  publiclie  ane  Sondaye. 

"  May  7. — The  Presbyterie  of  Glasgow  statutes 
and  ordenis  that  gif  Mungo  Craig  sail  playe  on  his 
pypes  on  the  Sondaye,  frae  the  sunrising  till  the 
sun  going  to,  in  ony  place  within  the  bonds  of  this 
Presbyterie,  that  he  incontinent  thereafter  sail  be 
summarlie  excommunicat." 

The  kirk  session  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  compulsion  could  bring  spiritual  good  to  any; 
but  they  looked  on  the  parish  as  a  family  of  whose 
interests  they  were  the  guardians,  and  they 
imagined  that  by  such  penalties  a  bad  example 
might  be  checked,  and  transgressors  induced  to 
bethink  themselves  when  so  sharply  brought  up  in 
their  evil  ways.  Such  inquisitorial  supervision 
could  not  be  tolerated  now ;  and  even  then  it 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  have  created  a  larger 
amount  of  hypocrisy  than  of  genuine  reformation. 
The  fear  of  man  might  induce  outward  compliance, 
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while  the  authority  submitted  to  might  be  hated 
and  Loathed  in  heart. 

The  Established  Church  sometimes  carried  out 
its  resolutions  on  patronage  with  a  very  high  hand. 
The  presbyteries  occasionally  felt  bound  not  to 
intrude  a  presentee  on  an  unwilling  and  protesting 
parish.  But  the  General  Assembly  could  not 
tolerate  such  conscientiousness,  took  unconstitu- 
tionally the  work  into  its  own  hands,  and  appointed 
"  riding  committees"  to  do  the  unwelcome  business 
from  which  the  presbyteries  so  naturally  shrunk. 
The  first  instance  occurred  in  1717.  At  some 
violent  settlements,  when  the  parish  had  resolved 
not  to  have  the  patron's  favourite  rudely  thrust  on 
them,  and  the  ordination  might  be  interrupted  or 
prevented,  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  to 
keep  the  peace.  Such  scenes  happened  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  following  scene  may 
be  noted  from  its  connection  with  a  late  eminent 
lawyer  and  statesman: — At  the  ordination  of  Air. 
Symc,  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
parish  of  Alloa,  by  a  riding  committee,  in  1750, 
four  companies  of  soldiers  attended,  as  there  had 
been  a  previous  riot.  On  the  7th  of  January 
following,  six  men  and  one  woman  were  tried 
before  the  Justiciary  Court  for  participation  in  the 
riot.  The  jury  returned  their  verdict  on  the  8th, 
finding  them  guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  crimes 
libelled.  The  lords  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
11th — by  which  William  Sharpe,  William  Pater- 
son,  and  John  and  William  Clerks,  were  banished 
to  the  plantations  for  seven  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  time  of  their  landing;  with  certification, 
that  such  of  them  as  should  return  to  Scotland 
within  the  time  limited,  should,  toties  quoties,  be 
whipped  through  Edinburgh,  and  rctransported 
for  other  seven  years.  James  Sharpe  was  banished 
Scotland  for  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  30th 
January,  and  in  case  of  his  returning,  to  be,  toties 
quoties,  whipped  through  Edinburgh,  and  banished 
other  seven  years.  James  Anderson  was  fined  in 
two  hundred  merks  Scots  to  the  private  pursuers, 
and  ordained  to  be  kept  prisoner  in  Edinburgh 
tolbooth  till  the  15th  of  May  next;  and  Jean 
Nicol  was  ordained  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on 
the  29th  of  January,  her  hands  tied  behind  her 
back  with  a  rope,  the  hangman  walking  immedi- 
ately behind  her,  and  holding  the  end  of  this  rope 
in  one  hand,  and  his  whip  in  the  other,  and  then 
to  be  confined  to  the  Edinburgh  correction-house 
at  hard  labour,  till  the  15th  of  May  next. 
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Akin  to  these  high  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  was  a  species  of  intolerance,  especially 
in  days  gone  by,  Avhen  the  nature  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  was  not  fully  understood.  The 
early  reformers  had  been  trained  in  the  Popish 
church,  and  some  of  its  leaven  clun<r  to  them. 
Toleration  they  could  not  comprehend.  It  was  a 
doctrine  long  in  being  cither  understood  or  prac- 
tised. The  general  principle  of  the  Scottish 
Reformers  was,  that  the  judicial  law  of  Moses  was 
of  perpetual  authority.  John  Knox  and  Peter 
Dens  use  the  same  argument  for  punishing  heretics 
with  death.  They  should  die  because  they  arc 
like  those  who  falsify  the  "coin  of  the  king,"  says 
the  "First  Book  of  Discipline;"  while  Dens,  by  a 
marvellous  coincidence  in  the  employment  of  the 
same  figure,  affirms  that  they  resemble  falsarii 
•pecuniae,  and  should  be  extirpated.  The  good 
Samuel  Rutherford,  all  but  canonized  in  Scotland, 
held  that  "  punishment  even  to  blood  and  death  " 
stands  yet  against  idolaters  and  apostates  "  in  the 
plenitude  of  moral  obligation."  In  that  once 
popular  book,  the  "Hind  let  Loose,"  assassination, 
as  a  means  of  "  taking  off  principal  instruments 
and  promoters  of  war"  in  support  of  error,  is 
vindicated  with  no  little  dialectic  ingenuity.  Simi- 
lar opinions  were  not  confined  to  Scotland.  Calvin 
did  not  condemn  the  burning  of  Scrvetus — nay, 
Servetus  himself  maintained  that  blasphemy  was 
a  crime  worthy  of  death.  Beza  justified  at  full 
length  the  penalty  inflicted  on  Servetus,  and  the 
gentle  Mclancthon  wondered  that  any  one  should 
disapprove  of  it.  Buccr  maintained  that  the 
Spanish  fanatic  should  be  torn  in  pieces;  and  Tur- 
retinc  avowed  that  capital  punishment  should  fall 
without  mercy  "  on  all  such  pests  and  human 
monsters."  About  the  same  period  in  England, 
and  at  Cranmer's  solicitation,  Joan  of  Kent  and 
George  van  Perc  were  consumed  to  ashes;  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  archbishop  himself  was 
led  out  to  the  stake.  The  smoke  that  rose  from 
the  pile  of  Servetus  mingled  in  the  air  with  that 
which  was  ascending  from  those  blazing  fires 
in  France,  where  five  Genevan  disciples  of  Calvin 
were  expiating  the  crime  of  heresy.  By  the 
General  Assembly  of  1647,  "liberty  of  conscience" 
is  held  to  be  synonymous  with  "  liberty  of  error, 
scandall,  schism,  hcrcsie,"  &c.  The  princirdes  of 
religious  liberty  were  not  clearly  comprehended. 

The  Westminster  Confession  gives  to  the  magis- 
trate extraordinary  power  in  or  about  sacred  tilings 
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The  earlier  Scottish  Eeformers  went  still  farther, 
as  in  the  first  Confession.  The  Books  of  Discipline 
are  no  less  explicit.  The  First  Book  says, — "  We 
dare  not  prescribe  unto  you  what  penalties  shall  be 
required  of  such,  but  this  we  fear  not  to  afhrme,  that 
the  one  and  the  other  deserve  death;  for  if  he  who 
doth  falsifie  the  seale,  subscription,  or  coine  of  a 
king,  is  judged  worthy  of  death,  what  shall  we 
think  of  him  who  plainly  doth  falsifie  the  scales 
of  Christ  Jesus,  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? 
If  Darius  pronounced  that  a  balk  should  be  taken 
from  the  house  of  that  man,  and  he  himselfe 
hanged  upon  it,  that  durst  attempt  to  hinder  the 
re-edifying  of  the  materiall  temple,  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  that  contemptuously  blaspheme  God, 
and  manifestly  hinder  the  temple  of  God,  which 
is  the  soules  and  bodies  of  the  elect,  to  be  purged 
by  the  true  preaching  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the 
superstition  and  damnable  idolatry  in  which  they 
have  bene  long  plunged  and  holden  captive  ?  If 
ye,  as  God  forbid,  declare  yourselves  carelesse 
over  the  true  religion,  God  will  not  suffer  your 
negligence  unpunished  ;  and  therefore  more 
earnestly  we  require  that  strait  lawes  may  be 
made  against  the  stubborne  contemners  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  against  such  as  dare  presume  to  minister 
his  sacraments  not  orderly  called  to  that  office, 
least,  while  that  there  be  none  found  to  gainstand 
impiety,  the  wrath  of  God  be  kindled  against  the 
whole."  Nay,  blasphemy  was  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  judge,  but  false  weights  and  measures  by  the 
kirk.  The  Scottish  parliament,  in  1560,  enacted 
not  only  that  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  should  cease  in  Scotland,  but  that  all  who 
either  assisted  or  were  present  at  mass  should  be 
punished,  for  the  first  offence,  by  confiscation  of 
goods;  for  the  second,  by  banishment;  for  the 
third,  by  death.  It  was  believed  that  the  magis- 
trate had  the  same  power  in  regard  to  the  first 
table  as  to  the  second — a  theory  which,  restoring 
the  Jewish  theocracy,  would  justify  persecution, 
and  put  an  end  to  toleration.  For  example,  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1529  passed  an  Act  ordaining 
every  householder  worth  three  hundred  merks  of 
yearly  rent,  and  every  burgess  or  yeoman  worth 
five  hundred  pounds  stock,  to  have  a  Bible  and 
psalm-book  in  their  houses  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds.  Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  Papists 
or  trafficking  priests,  and  again,  against  all  who 
would  not  conform  to  prelacy  in  the  days  of  the 
Stewarts.    Ministers  were  banished  and  forbidden 


to  preach,  and  torture  from  the  thumbkin  and  boot 
was  in  many  cases  resorted  to.  Protestant  penal 
laws  against  Papists  are  as  bad  in  principle,  as 
popish  penal  laws  against  Protestants.  As  late 
as  1700,  a  statute  for  Scotland  was  sanctioned  by 
King  William  to  the  following  effect: — It  re- 
enacts  a  great  number  of  the  old  Acts  which  make 
the  hearing  of  mass  a  capital  punishment,  imposes 
fines  and  imprisonment  upon  every  man  who 
should  harbour  Papists,  or  sell  them  books,  or 
remove  their  children  out  of  the  country  without 
the  authority  of  the  presbytery.  It  then  goes  on 
to  state  at  great  length: — 1.  That  every  one  who 
shall  seize  a  popish  priest  in  the  country  shall 
receive  a  reward  from  government ;  and  if  the 
priest  shall  attempt  to  conceal  his  profession,  he 
shall  be  banished ;  and  if  he  should  return,  be  put 
to  death.  2.  If  any  person  whatever  shall  be 
found  in  a  place  where  there  are  any  vestments  or 
images  used  in  popish  worship,  and  refuse  to  purge 
himself  of  Popery,  he  shall  be  banished  with 
certificate  of  death  if  he  should  return.  3.  That 
the  children  of  Papists  shall  be  taken  from  them 
by  their  Protestant  relations.  4.  No  Papist  shall 
purchase  land ;  and  should  he  do  so,  and  the  seller 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  he  shall  retain 
both  the  price  and  the  land,  and  the  Papist  shall 
have  no  redress.  5.  That  no  Papist,  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  shall  inherit  any  property  left  to  him 
by  another;  and  when  he  comes  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  if  he  does  not  then  become  a  Protestant,  it 
shall  be  again  taken  from  him.  6.  That  it  shall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  any  Papist  to  sell  and 
dispone  any  heritable  property  whatever.  7.  That 
no  money  can  be  left  to  any  Roman  Catholic 
institution.  8.  That  if  any  person  apostatize  from 
Protestantism  to  Romanism,  he  shall  forfeit  his 
estate  to  his  next  Protestant  heir.  9.  That  no 
Papist  can  be  a  curator,  a  factor,  a  schoolmaster, 
a  teacher  of  any  kind  whatever.  10.  That  no 
Protestant  shall  keep  a  domestic  servant  who  is  a 
Papist.  11.  The  presbytery  of  the  bounds  has 
power  to  apply  the  oath  of  purgation,  which  was 
as  solemn  and  inquisitorial  as  man  could  frame  it. 
How  long  will  men  take  to  learn  that  the  forcible 
repression  of  opinion  is  not  the  way  to  change 
it  ?  When  it  was  proposed  to  alter  some  of  these 
last  penal  laws,  Scotland  rose  in  terrible  uproar, 
and  the  first  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned.  Those 
who  enjoyed  freedom  themselves  would  not  allow 
it  to  others;  those  who  had  smarted  under  Popery 
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made  it  smart  in  turn,  for  they  had  not  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  toleration. 

One  melancholy  result  of  the  union  of  the 
sacred  and  secular  powers  was  seen  in  the  trials 
for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  which  are  commonly 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history 
of  Scotland.  But  belief  in  witchcraft  was  not 
confined  to  Scotland,  for  scores  of  English  authors 
might  be  named  who  held  the  same  creed.  We 
might  refer  to  Bishops  Eainolds  and  Babington, 
to  Casaubon,  Glanville,  Jackson,  Hancock,  Dr. 
Henry  More,  and  Cudworth.  The  famous  English 
statute  against  witchcraft  under  King  James  I., 
was  examined  by  a  committee  of  peers,  bishops, 
and  lawyers:  bishops  such  as  Bancroft,  and  law- 
yers such  as  Coke.  Before  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  on  the  subject  in  1563,  two 
Acts  had  been  passed  in  England — one,  33  Henry 
VIII.;  another,  5  Elizabeth — and  an  Act  had 
also  been  passed  in  Ireland,  28  Elizabeth.  King 
James,  however,  was  specially  versed  in  diabolical 
science,  and  loved  very  dearly  the  fame  and  popu- 
larity which  the  repute  of  such  mysterious  insight 
brought  him.  According  to  Buchanan,  twelve 
witches  were  burnt  in  1579,  as  having  practised 
against  the  king's  life.  Every  European  kingdom 
can  furnish  similar  records.  The  Scottish  clergy 
had  a  firm  conviction  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft, 
and  acted  accordingly.  Professor  Sinclair,  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  published  a  popular  book 
in  1685  called  "  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discov- 
ered," and  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  special  token  of 
their  approval,  granted  the  author  a  copyright  of 
eleven  years.  The  clergy  and  their  kirk  sessions, 
under  most  solemn  impression  of  duty  with  regard 
to  witchcraft,  aided  the  civil  power.  The  General 
Assembly  in  1643  enacted  thus: — 

"  The  abundance  and  increase  of  the  sin  of 
witchcraft,  in  all  the  sorts  and  degrees  of  it  in 
this  time  of  Reformation,  is  to  be  taken  to  heart 
by  this  reverend  Assembly,  who  would  to  that  end 
consider — 

"  Of  the  Occasions  thereof:  which  are  found  to 
be  these  especially — extremity  of  grief,  malice, 
passion,  and  desire  of  revenge,  pinching  povertie, 
solicitation  of  other  witches  and  charmers;  for  in 
such  cases  the  devil  assails  them,  offers  aide,  and 
much  prevails. 

"  Of  the  Means  and  Wayes  to  bring  them  to  a 
confession  and  censure:  which  we  conceive  to  be, 
that  a  standing  commission  for  a  certain  time  be 


had  from  the  Lords  of  Secret  Councel,  or  Justice 
Gencrall,  to  some  understanding  Gentlemen  and 
Magistrates  within  the  bounds  of  Presbyteries 
that  shall  crave  it,  giving  them  power  to  appre- 
hend, try,  and  execute  justice  against  such  persons 
as  are  guilty  of  Witchcraft  within  these  Presby- 
teries; For  many  parodies  want  the  concurrence 
of  civill  Magistrates. 

"Of  the  Grounds  of  apprehending  them :  which 
may  be  a  reigning  bruit  of  Witchcraft,  backed 
with  dilations  of  confessing  Witches,  being  con- 
fronted with  them;  for  it  is  found  that  the  dilations 
of  two  or  three  confessing  Witches  hath  ordinarily 
proved  true:  also  dispositions  of  honest  persons, 
anent  malifices  committed,  or  cures  used  by  them, 
may  be  a  ground  of  apprehending  them. 

"  Being  apprehended,  there  would  be  honest 
and  discreet  persons  appointed  to  watch  them ;  for 
being  left  alone,  they  arc  in  danger  to  be  suborned 
and  hardened  by  others,  or  of  destroying  them- 
selves. 

"  Ministers  would  be  carefull  at  all  times, 
especially  Morning  and  Evening,  to  deal  with 
them  by  Prayer  and  Conference,  whiles  they  are 
in  prison  or  restraint." 

The  register  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  in 
1649  shows  no  fewer  than  five  several  commissions 
issued  on  the  4th,  and  two  on  the  6th  of  December, 
for  the  trial  of  witches.  The  suspected  were  first 
taken  in  hand  by  the  minister  and  his  session. 
Generally,  the  poor  wretches — moved  partly  by 
their  own  religious  feelings — confessed;  then  a 
commission  was  sought  for  and  granted  to  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  district,  for  the  trial  of  the 
accused.  The  trial  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  form,  for  condemnation  and  execution  almost 
invariably  followed.  Chambers  gives  an  example : — 

"  Margaret  Henderson,  '  Lady  Pittathrow,'  de- 
scribed as  sister  to  the  laird  of  Fordel,  and  residing 
in  Inverkeithing,  was  delated  by  sundry  persons 
who  had  lately  suffered  for  witchcraft,  '  to  be  anc 
witch,  and  that  she  has  kecpit  several  meetings 
and  abominable  society  with  the  devil.'  So  says 
a  grave  petition  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
Parliament  (July  19).  Fearing  punishment,  she 
withdrew  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
lurked  '  till  it  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  dis- 
pose in  His  providence  that  she  is  now  apprehendit 
and  put  in  firmance  in  the  Tolbooth.'  The 
Assembly  now  craving  her  trial,  so  that  '  this  land 
and  city  may  be  free  of  her,  and  justice  done  upon 
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her,'  the  Estates  were  pleased  to  issue  a  command 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  his  Majesty's  advocate, 
to  proceed  with  her  arraignment  before  the  justice- 
general;  and  if  she  be  guilty  of  the  said  crime, 
'  to  convict  and  condemn  her,  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  against,  cause  strangle  her,  and  burn  her 
body,  and  do  every  requisite  in  sic  cases.'  The 
diarist  Lamont  gives  us  the  conclusion  of  the  case. 
'  After  remaining  in  prison  for  a  time,  [she]  being 
in  health  at  night,  was  upon  the  morning  found 
dead.  It  was  thought  and  spoken  by  many  that 
she  wronged  herself,  either  by  strangling  or 
poison;  but  we  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day.' 

"  There  was  a  kind  of  infection  in  witchcraft, 
for  one  unhappy  victim  was  sure  to  accuse  others, 
albeit  with  no  more  justice  than  what  there  was 
in  the  charge  against  herself.  It  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  such  '  delations '  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Pittathrow,  that  we  find  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  and  minister  of  Inverkeithing  giving 
in  a  supplication  to  Parliament  (July  31,  1649), 
showing  that  ther  had  been  '  declarations  of  witch- 
craft against  the  wives  of  the  magistrates  and  other 
persons  of  the  burgh  of  Inverkeithing,  whom  the 
said  magistrates  refused  to  apprehend.'  The  pres- 
bytery had  visited  the  burgh,  and  '  dealt  with  the 
magistrates  and  town-council  to  give  full  power 
and  commission  to  certain  honest  men  of  the  town, 
to  apprehend,  put  in  firmance,  and  tak  trial  of  such 
persons  as  they  should  allow  and  judge  worthy  to 
be  apprehendit  and  tried,  as  said  is.' 

"  In  August  a  poor  woman  named  Bessie  Graham, 
living  in  Kilwinning,  was  apprehended  and  thrown 
into  prison,  for  some  threatening  words  she  had 
used  in  drink  against  a  neighbour  woman  who 
had  since  died.  During  a  confinement  of  thirteen 
weeks  she  was  visited  by  the  minister,  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  who,  it  was  thought,  might  ascertain 
whether  she  was  a  witch  or  not.  He  found  her  ob- 
durate in  non-confession,  and  was  greatly  inclined 
to  think  her  innocent.  One  Alexander  Bogue. 
'  skilled  in  searching  the  mark,'  came  to  examine 
her  person,  and  finding  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  her 
back,  thrust  in  a  pin,  which  neither  inflicted  pain . 
nor  drew  blood.  Still  the  minister  hesitated  to 
believe  her  guilty.  He  entered  on  a  course  of 
prayers  for  divine  direction.  Soon  after,  going 
one  evening  to  the  prison  with  his  bedral,  Alex- 
ander Simpson,  he  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to 
induce  Bessie  to  confess,  but  without  effect.  To 


pursue  his  own  narrative : — '  When  I  came  to  the 
stair-head,  I  resolved  to  halt  a  little  to  hear  what 
she  would  say.  Within  a  very  short  space,  she 
begins  to  discourse,  as  if  it  had  been  to  somebody 
with  her.  Her  voice  was  so  low,  that  I  could  not 
understand  what  she  said,  except  one  sentence, 
whereby  I  perceived  she  was  speaking  of  somewhat 
I  had  been  challenging  her  of,  and  she  had  denied. 

.  .  .  .  After  a  little  while,  I  heard  another 
voice  speaking,  and  whispering,  as  it  were  confer- 
ring with  her,  which  presently  I  apprehended  to 

be  the  foul  fiend's  voice  She,  having 

kept  silence  a  time,  began  to  speak  again;  and 
before  she  had  well  ended,  the  other  voice  speaketh 
as  it  were  a  long  sentence,  which  though  I  under- 
stood not  what  it  was,  yet  it  was  so  low  and  ghostly, 
that  I  was  certainly  persuaded  that  it  was  another 
voice  than  hers.' 

"  This  poor  woman,  on  a  subsequent  conference 
with  Mr.  Fergusson,  confessed  all  she  was  accused 
of,  except  the  imputed  witchcraft.  She  said : 
'  She  knew  she  would  die,  and  desired  not  to  live ; 
and  she  thought  we  would  be  free  before  God  of 
her  blood,  because  that,  however  she  was  free,  yet 
there  were  so  many  things  deponed  against  her, 
that  it  was  hard  for  us  to  think  otherwise  of  her 
than  we  did;  yet  she  knew  well  enough  her  own 
innocence.'  Bessie  was  soon  after  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  denying  her  guilt  to  the  last. 

"  In  the  ensuing  month,  Agnes  Gourlay  was 
examined  by  the  kirk  session  of  Humbie,  concern- 
ing some  practices  of  hers  for  charming  the  milk 
of  kine.  It  was  alleged  that  Anna  Simpson,  ser- 
vant to  Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith,  having  found 
fault  with  the  milk  she  drew  from  her  master's 
cows,  Agnes  told  her  of  a  way  to  remedy  the  evil, 
and  soon  after  came  and  put  it  in  practice.  Throw- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  the  milk  into  the  grupe,  or 
sewer  of  the  cow-house,  she  called  out:  '  God  betak 
us  to !  May  be  they  are  under  the  earth  that 
have  as  much  need  of  it  as  they  that  are  above  the 
earth ! '  after  which  she  put  wheat  bread  and  salt 
into  the  cows'  ears.  Agnes  by  and  by  confessed 
that  she  had  so  done,  and  was  ordained  to  make 
public  repentance  in  sackloth. 

"Towards  the  close  of  1649,  the  marquis  of 
Douglas  had  sent  eleven  women  of  his  parish  to 
Lanark,  as  accused  of  witchcraft  by  one  Janet 
Couts,  'a  confessing  witch,'  then  in  prison  at 
Peebles.  There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  case, 
for  the  burgh  declined  to  maintain  so  many  persons 
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pending  their  trial.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
send  them  back  to  Crawford  Douglas  under  secur- 
ity. Afterwards,  one  George  Cathie  'the  pricker,' 
being  brought  to  Lanark,  the  women  were  brought 
forward  again,  when  'before  famous  witnesses — 
namely,  Gideon  Jack  and  Patrick  Craig,  bailies  in 
Lanark,  James  Cunningham  of  Bonniton,  &c,  Mr. 
Eobert  Birnie  himself  [the  minister  of  Lanark] 
being  also  present,  and  by  consent  of  the  women, 
the  said  George  did  prick  pins  in  every  one  of 
them,  and  in  divers  of  them  without  pain  the  pin 
was  put  in,  as  the  witnesses  can  testify.'  The 
women  were  accordingly  detained  in  prison.  As 
'  it  was  not  possible  for  the  parish  out  of  which 
they  came  to  furnish  watches  night  and  day  for 
them,'  the  county  '  did  ordain  that  each  parish 
should,  proportionally  to  their  quantity,  furnish 
twelve  men  every  twenty-four  hours;  whereupon 
the  presbytery  did  ordain  that  the  minister  of  that 
parish  out  of  which  the  watches  shall  come  for 
their  turn,  shall  come  along  with  them,  to  wait  upon 
the  suspected  persons,  and  to  take  pains,  by  prayer 
and  exhortation,  to  bring  them  to  a  confession.' " 

"  The  presbytery  sent  next  a  deputation  to  the 
Council  of  State  in  Edinburgh,  to  urge  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the 
witches.  While  this  was  in  preparation,  they  sent 
to  the  parish  to  collect  evidence  against  the  poor 
women.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  when, 
after  a  sermon  in  the  church,  no  one  came  forward 
to  say  a  word  against  them,  some  doubts  might 
have  entered  the  minds  of  the  presbytery.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  They  sent  again  and 
again,  till  at  length  charges  were  made  against 
three  of  the  suspected. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  failure  of  proof  and 
conviction  in  any  degree  modified  the  views  of  the 
reverend  presbytery  regarding  witchcraft.  On  the 
very  day  when  a  failure  was  reported  to  them,  they 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Richard  Inglis, 
the  chaplain  or  preceptor  whom  they  had  estab- 
lished in  the  marquis  of  Douglas's  family,  setting 
forth  the  confession  of  '  ane  warlock  called  Archi- 
bald Watt,  alias  Sole  the  paitlet,  pointing  out  the 
way  of  his  making  covenant  with  the  devil,  as  also 
many  meetings  since  his  covenant  kecped  with  the 
devil,  and  other  witches,  in  divers  places.'  And 
immediately  they  sent  a  gentleman  to  Edinburgh 
for  '  a  commission  for  ane  assize  to  sit  upon  the 
foresaid  warlock.'  "* 

*  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 


These  were  melancholy  manifestations  of  igno- 
rance and  cruelty.  Very  many  cases  were  direct 
hallucination  or  lunacy  in  various  shapes;  others 
were  the  results  of  a  nervous  temperament  wrought 
upon  by  others.  In  some  instances  the  infernal 
power  was  cunningly  self-arrogated  for  sinister 
purposes,  and  sometimes  (wily)  people  gloried  in 
it  for  the  awe  it  inspired;  nay,  witchcraft  occasion- 
ally was  a  knavish  cover  for  dark  crimes  against 
hated  individuals  and  against  the  state.  So  firmly 
rooted  was  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  that  when  the 
penal  laws  against  it  were  repealed  in  1736,  the 
Seceders,  in  the  Testimony  which  they  exhibited, 
mourned  over  the  repeal  as  a  sad  instance  of  national 
declension. 

Along  with  this  intolerant  spirit  there  was 
naturally  a  longing  for  uniformity  of  opinion  and 
practice.  Differences  of  opinion  on  minor  matters 
could  scarcely  be  allowed.  At  a  very  critical  period, 
the  church  was  disturbed  by  parties  called  Resolu- 
tioners  and  Protesters.  The  party  called  by  the  first 
name,  about  1651,  supported  a  resolution  agreeing 
to  admission  into  the  army  of  persons  who  had 
not  signed  the  covenants  ;  the  commission  of  the 
Assembly  having  partially  sanctioned  it,  and  the 
Parliament  having  repealed  the  Act  of  classes.  The 
Protesters  were  most  vehemently  opposed  to  such 
laxity,  as  they  deemed  it.  Twenty-two  of  them 
in  the  General  Assembly  solemnly  denounced  the 
measure,  and  three  of  the  most  violent  of  them 
were  deposed.  Patrick  Gillespie,  James  Guthrie, 
and  Samuel  Rutherford,  belonged  to  this  party. 
They  were  great  favourites  with  the  people,  who 
flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  them  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  Cromwell,  too,  had  apparently  some 
regard  for  them.  To  their  zeal,  and  to  this  period, 
belongs  the  origin  of  week-day  services  at  Scottish 
sacraments.  .  The  Protesters  are  sometimes  called 
Remonstrants,  and  the  opposite  party  Malignants. 
Malignants  proper,  however,  were  such  as  had 
been  compromised  in  any  way  with  the  royal 
cause,  or  had  shown  any  hostility  against  the 
covenant  or  those  who  had  stood  out  most  promi- 
nently as  its  supporters. 

At  a  later  period  the  Seceders,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  church,  acted  in  a  similar  spirit. 
In  some  Scottish  burghs  there  existed  the  follow- 
ing oath  : — "  Here  I  protest  before  God,  and  your 
lordships,  that  I  profess,  and  allow  with  my  heart, 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof:  I  shall 
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abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's 
end  ;  renouncing  the  Boman  religion  called  papis- 
try.' The  members  of  Synod  could  not  agree  in 
their  interpretations  of  one  of  its  clauses.  Some 
held,  naturally,  that  swearing  such  an  oath  was 
a  virtual  approval  of  the  Established  Church,  with 
all  its  corruptions:  for  to  the  men  who  framed  the 
oath  the  religion  "presently  professed"  was  the 
religion  by  law  established ;  others  maintained  that 
the  oath  only  referred  to  the  true  religion  as  pro- 
fessed, but  did  not  imply  any  approval  of  the  mode 
of  its  settlement.  The  oath  was  bad  in  every 
sense,  for  it  made  citizenship  depend  upon  saint- 
ship,  and  associated  the  bribe  of  civil  right  with 
religious  profession.  After  long  and  unhallowed 
wrangling,  and  not  a  little  ecclesiastical  thunder, 
the  sharp  contention  ended  in  a  separation  in  1747. 
The  party  who  disapproved  of  the  religious  clause 
in  the  oath  were  named  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  and  vulgarly  styled  the  Antiburghers  ;  the 
other  division  kept  the  title  of  Associate  Synod, 
and  were  commonly  known  as  the  Burghers. 
Both  synods  however,  pursued  their  aims  of 
evangelization  with  undeviating  fidelity  in  their 
separate  state;  both  sent  many  ministers  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  American  states,  and  both  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  missions  in  various 
forms.  Both  synods  were  also  disturbed  with  the 
question  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  from  both,  half  a  century  after  this 
first  breach,  seceded  small  parties,  holding  the 
right  of  the  civil  power  as  it  is  thought  to  be 
defined  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  One  party, 
headed  by  the  eminent  Dr.  M'Crie,  broke  off  from 
the  Antiburghers,  or  General  Associate  Synod, 
and  called  itself  the  Constitutional  Associate  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  usually  called  Old  Light  Anti- 
burghers ;  the  party  that  left  the  Associate  Synod 
called  itself  the  Original  Burgher  Presbytery,  and 
was  named  Old  Light  Burghers.  The  former  sect 
arose  in  1806,  and  the  latter  in  1799.  At  another 
period  there  arose  a  little  controversy  among  the 
Secedcrs,  and  a  party  called  the  '  Lifters '  broke 
off.  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  seems  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  Secession  Church  the  conviction 
that  some  things  were  not  essential,  and  that  all 
opinions  and  practices  were  not  of  equal  moment. 
It  is  common,  we  believe,  in  Presbyterian  churches, 
for  the  minister  to  lift  the  bread  and  the  cup,  ere 
he  offers  prayer,  in  imitation  of  the  Lord  at  the 
Last  Supper,  who  "  took  the  bread  and  gave 


thanks,"  and  "in  the  same  manner  also  took  the 
cup."  In  1782  Mr.  Smyton,  a  seceding  minister 
at  Kilmaurs,  in  Ayrshire,  insisted  on  perfect  uni- 
formity, or  that  the  formal  lifting  of  the  elements 
was  essential  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  ordi- 
nance ;  but  the  General  Associate  or  Antiburgher 
Synod  declared,  when  appealed  to,  that  the  matter 
should  be  one  of  mutual  forbearance.  After 
several  discussions  Mr.  Smyton  left  the  fellowship 
of  the  synod  two  years  afterwards.  Several  people 
in  Paisley,  Kilwinning,  Beith,  and  Greenock,  sym- 
pathized with  him,  and  they  were  popularly  called 
'  Lifters.'  A  minister  of  Falkirk  also  joined  him, 
but  the  whole  controversy  sank  into  speedy  ob- 
livion. 

Scotland  presents  this  striking  contrast,  that 
while  it  has  been  so  radical  in  politics,  it  has 
been  so  conservative  in  theology.  Every  change 
in  its  churches  has  been  stigmatized  at  first  as 
an  innovation,  and  rejected.  What  was  new  was 
usually  frowned  upon  ;  what  was  old  was  clung 
to  with  rigid  tenacity.  Line  by  line  the  psalm 
was  read,  as  each  line  was  sung.  When  the 
practice  of  continuous  singing  was  introduced, 
it  was  the  source  of  great  and  numerous  con- 
gregational disturbances,  and  it  was  popularly 
branded  as  an  innovation.  True,  indeed,  the 
Westminster  Directory  says,  "  That  the  whole 
congregation  may  join  herein,  every  one  that  can 
read  is  to  have  a  psalm-book;  and  all  others, 
not  disabled  by  age  or  otherwise,  are  to  be 
exhorted  to  learn  to  read.  But  for  the  present, 
where  many  in  the  congregation  cannot  read, 
it  is  convenient  that  the  minister,  or  some  other 
fit  person  appointed  by  him  and  the  other  ruling 
officers,  do  read  the  psalm,  line  by  line,  before 
the  singing  thereof."  But  that  this  had  not 
been  the  original  custom  in  Scotland  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  entry  in  Lightfoot's 
"Diary;" — "  Then  was  our  directory  for  singing 
psalms  read  over  to  the  Scots  commissioners,  who 
were  absent  at  the  passing  of  it;  and  Mr.  Henderson 
disliked  our  permission  of  any  to  read  the  psalms 
line  by  line,  and  this  business  held  us  some 
debate  :  which  ended  in  this,  that  the  Scots  were 
desired  to  draw  up  something  to  this  purpose." 
Till  more  recent  periods  Scottish  congregations 
sat  pertinaciously  in  singing  praise.  To  stand 
was,  and  is,  in  many  places  resisted.  The  sermon, 
too,  was  everything;  the  worship  was  only  of 
secondary  consideration — quite  in  opposition  to 
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English  habit,  where  the  service  has  well-nigh 
annihilated  the  sermon.  Preaching  is  God's 
ordinance  certainly,  and  is  ever  to  be  prominent, 
but  the  worship  of  Himself  ought  ever  to  be  felt 
as  a  paramount  duty  and  a  chief  enjoyment. 
There  was  also  little  decorum  in  connection  with 
public  worship;  some  men  walked  up  from  the 
church  door  to  their  pews  with  their  hats  firmly 
fixed  on  their  heads,  and  there  was  a  rush  and 
scramble  for  exit  before  the  amen  of  the  benedic- 
tion had  been  well  pronounced.  Such  practices 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  old  ecclesiastical 
edifices  were  like  barns,  dreary  and  uncomfortable; 
but  many  modern  churches,  costly  and  elegant, 
have  been  reared  of  late  years  in  all  denomina- 
tions. 

In  the  unsettled  periods  of  the  church,  when 
parishes  were  vacant  and  preaching  was  of  high 
value,  the  sacrament  in  one  parish  drew  hundreds 
from  neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  concourse 
was  large  and  devout.  The  following  account 
of  one  of  these  communions  held  at  East  Nisbet 
in  the  Merse,  is  by  Mr.  John  Blackader,  a  leading 
minister  on  the  occasion  which  he  describes,  and 
it  will  afford  a  better  notion  of  the  scene  than  any 
ideal  picture: — 

"  Meantime  the  communion  elements  had  been 
prepared,  and  the  people  in  Teviotdale  advertised. 
Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Riddell  had  reached  the  place 
on  Saturday.  When  Mr.  Blackader  arrived,  he 
found  a  great  assembly,  and  still  gathering  from 
all  airts.  The  people  from  the  east  brought  re- 
ports that  caused  great  alarm.  It  was  rumoured 
that  the  earl  of  Hume,  as  ramp  a  youth  as  any  in 
the  country,  intended  to  assault  the  meeting  with 
his  men  and  militia,  and  that  parties  of  the  regulars 
were  coming  to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely 
threatened  to  make  their  horses  drink  the  com- 
munion wine,  and  trample  the  sacred  elements 
under  foot.  Most  of  the  gentry  there,  and  even 
the  commonalty,  were  ill-set.  Upon  this  we 
drew  hastily  together  about  seven  or  eight  score 
of  horse,  on  the  Saturday,  equipped  with  such 
furniture  as  they  had.  Pickets  of  twelve  or  six- 
teen men  were  appointed  to  reconnoitre  and  ride 
towards  the  suspected  parts. 

"  We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  in- 
visible protection  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  whose 
name  we  were  met  together.  Our  trust  was  in 
the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  wea- 


pons of  war  or  the  strength  of  hills.  The  place 
where  we  convened  was  every  way  commodious, 
and  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose.  It 
was  a  green  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water 
side  (the  Whittader).  On  either  hand  there  was 
a  spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a  half  round,  covered 
with  delightful  pasture,  and  rising  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  goodly  height.  Above  us  was  the  clear 
blue  sky,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  calm  Sabbath 
morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  days 
of  the  Son  of  man.  There  was  a  solemnity  in 
the  place  befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the 
whole  soul  to  a  pure  and  holy  frame.  The 
communion  tables  were  spread  on  the  green 
by  the  water,  and  around  them  the  people  had 
arranged  themselves  in  decent  order.  But  the  far 
greater  multitude  sat  on  the  brae  face,  which  was 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom — full  as  pleasant  a 
sight  as  ever  was  seen  of  that  sort.  The  tables 
were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and  persons  of  the 
gravest  deportment.  None  were  admitted  without 
tokens,  as  usual,  which  were  distributed  on  the 
Saturday,  but  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  some 
of  the  ministers,  or  persons  of  trust,  to  be  free  of 
public  scandals.  All  the  regular  forms  were  gone 
through.  The  communicants  entered  at  one  end 
and  retired  at  the  other,  a  way  being  kept  clear  to 
take  their  seats  again  on  the  hill-side.  Mr.  Welsh 
preached  the  action  sermon  and  served  the  first 
two  tables,  as  he  was  ordinarily  put  to  do  on  such 
occasions.  The  other  four  ministers,  Mr.  Blackader, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Riddell.  and  Mr.  Rae,  exhorted 
the  rest  in  their  turn;  the  table  service  was  closed 
by  Mr.  Welsh  with  solemn  thanksgiving;  and 
solemn  it  was,  and  sweet  and  edifying,  to  see  the 
gravity  and  composure  of  all  present,  as  well  as 
of  all  parts  of  the  service.  The  communion  was 
peaceably  concluded,  all  the  people  heartily  offering 
up  their  gratitude,  and  singing  with  a  joyful  voice 
to  the  Rock  of  their  salvation.  It  was  pleasant,  as 
the  night  fell,  to  hear  their  melody  swelling  in 
full  unison  along  the  hill;  the  whole  congregation 
joining  with  one  accord,  and  praising  God  with 
the  voice  of  psalms.  There  were  two  long  tables, 
and  one  short,  across  the  head,  with  seats  on  each 
side.  About  a  hundred  sat  at  every  table.  There 
were  sixteen  tables  in  all,  so  that  about  three 
thousand  two  hundred  communicated  that  day." 
But  these  assemblies  were  continued  long  after 
there  was  no  need  of  them,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  feeling  of  sacredness  passed  away  from  them, 
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and  they  became  too  often  notorious  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation and  revelry.  Burns'  "  Holy  Fair"  is  not 
in  every  point  a  caricature ;  but  at  their  commence- 
ment these  gatherings  were  most  solemn  and 
awe-inspiring. 

That  the  churches  in  Scotland  through  all  the 
centuries  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  country 
few  will  deny.  Many  wrong  things  have  been 
done  ;  many  exhibitions  of  human  frailty  have 
been  made.  But  there  was  ever  an  element  of 
good,  even  in  popish  times.  The  clergy  were 
generally  men  of  peace,  and  had  an  active  part  in 
legislation.  Of  the  chancellors  who  held  office 
from  its  first  appearance  in  history  down  to  the 
death  of  Beaton,  no  less  than  forty-three  were 
ecclesiastics.  By  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  its  president,  and  the  half  of  its 
judges,  were  to  be  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  those 
churchmen  high  in  place  and  power  belonged  to 
aristocratic  families,  and  unless  in  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  their  order  were  concerned,  they 
must  have  exercised  some  benign  influence  on  all 
around  and  beneath  them.  The  possession  of  so 
much  land  by  the  church  was  not  without  its 
•special  benefit.  In  the  hands  of  the  barons  it  was 
often  neglected,  as  they  and  their  retainers  who 
ought  to  have  cultivated  it  were  so  often  sum- 
moned into  active  warfare  ;  but  the  clerical  serfs, 
freed  from  military  duty,  could  give  their  entire 
time  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  they  excelled  in 
it.  The  lands  of  the  church,  by  their  superior 
cultivation,  were  early  distinguished  from  the 
lands  of  the  barons,  who  delighted  not  in  the 
plough,  but  in  the  sword.  The  churchmen  also 
leased  out  their  fields,  and  their  retainers  became 
excellent  farmers.  It  has  been  sometimes  said 
that  the  monks  selected  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  country  for  their  settlements.  The  statement 
is  probably  true  ;  but  then  the  monks  so  soon  im- 
proved their  districts  that  their  fields  and  orchards 
shamed  all  the  proprietors  round  about  them.  If 
the  original  choice  was  good,  the  subsequent 
cultivation  made  it  appear  all  the  better.  The 
monastic  gardening  was  superlative  in  its  skill 
and  success,  and  in  the  training  and  graft- 
ing of  fruit  trees  the  monks  specially  excelled. 
Their  work  became  a  model,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood  shared  in  the  general  benefit  of  horti- 
cultural education.  The  monasteries  in  periods 
of  war  and  distress  were  often  a  refuge  to  the 
poor  and  friendless,  as  well  as  a  shelter  to  the 


houseless  and  benighted.  As  long  as  they  main- 
tained their  character  for  sanctity  they  must  have 
exercised  no  small  civilizing  influence,  and  much 
of  the  inner  corruption  ascribed  to  them  would  be 
left  out  of  the  view  or  knowledge  of  the  surround- 
ing peasantry.  The  priesthood  must  have  often 
checked  oppression  and  modified  the  misrule  of  the 
barons  ;  must  have  made  distress  more  tolerable, 
and  given  relief  in  many  cases  of  hardship.  The 
papal  power  was  a  humanizing  instrument  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  barbarism  ;  for  all  church- 
men were  not  turbulent  and  ambitious  statesmen 
and  political  agitators.  Many  must  have  striven 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  their  prayers  ;  all  were  not 
sunk  in  flagitious  ignorance.  In  the  midst  of 
their  superstition  there  was  a  nobler  element, 
which  must  have  occasionally  asserted  its  divinity 
and  goodness.  After  the  Reformation  the  clergy 
became  a  powerful  element  in  society,  especially 
in  times  when  books  were  few,  and  the  living 
voice  of  the  minister  was  the  chief  source  of 
weekly  instruction.  The  more  modern  Scottish 
clergy  have  been  an  educated  class — fitted  for  the 
most  part  to  bear  their  part  in,  and  assist  in  carry- 
ing out,  the  general  progress  of  the  age.  In  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence, in  the  overthrow  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of 
printing  the  Scriptures,  in  the  liberalizing  of  our 
educational  institutions,  in  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
sanatory  movements,  and  in  the  erection  of  places 
of  refuge  for  the  afflicted  and  the  destitute,  the 
Scottish  clergy  as  a  body  have  borne  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  though  to  some  of  these  measures 
there  was  a  fierce  conservative  opposition  on  the 
part  both  of  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
and  landed  proprietors. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Buckle's  description  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  Civilization,"  is  in  many  points  little 
better  than  a  caricature.  The  authorities  on  which 
he  relies  are  some  of  them  suspicious,  and  some  of 
them  of  known  hostility  to  presbytery ;  his  quota- 
.  tions  fail  as  proofs,  for  they  are  dissevered  from 
the  context;  his  ignorance  of  the  current  theolo- 
gical nomenclature  is  everywhere  apparent,  as  well 
as  his  strange  misconception  of  the  meaning  of 
many  clauses  of  Scripture.  The  fallacy  of  his 
views  is  the  necessary  result  of  making  a  few 
extreme  men  a  sample  of  the  whole  body,  and  of 
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drawing  the  character  of  religious  teaching  from 
a  few  strong  and  unguarded  statements.  His 
whole  account  is  as  one-sided  as  are  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  of  Scotland. 

The  present  age  in  Scotland  is  one  of  high 
promise.  The  older  spirit,  which  led  so  often  to 
ecclesiastical  disunion  for  things  of  comparatively 
small  moment,  is  passing  away.   More  tolerance  in 


minor  matters  is  exercised,  and  there  is  also  a 
more  healthy  practical  Christianity.  In  recent 
years  the  three  great  unendowed  presbyterian 
bodies — Reformed  Presbyterians,  United  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Free  Church — were  engaged  in 
deliberations  with  a  view  to  union,  and  though 
they  have  failed  for  the  present,  their  ultimate 
success  is  certain. — J.  Eadie,  LL.D. 
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